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Ibdogtior,  in  lopic  ;  a  conclusion  fpoJn 
dw  particular  to  the  geDerol.  Strict  cod- 
chMODB  are  made  from  die  general  to 
dM  paidcular.  The  general  premiee  be- 
ing true,  the  application  to  the  particular 
case  wtiicfa  iH  included  in  it  follows  with 
logical  eeifaint}'.  Indoedoii  giv«a  only 
probahility.  If,  for  uistanc^,  Wf  concliid*', 
from  the  earth  being  habitable,  that  the 
otlicT  planets  are  so,  the  conclusion  is 
only  pfroMile.  Indiiction  rcstn  upon  die 
belief  that  p^'in ml  lawn  and  niles  arc  cx- 
preaaed  in  the  particular  case  ;  but  a  pos- 
iQafiry  always  remaimi,  diat  these  general 
kwB  and  noM  are  not  peiftcdy  known, 
An  induction  mny  l)e  i>er!ect  or  imperfect 
To  make  it  perte^^t,  the  premises  must  in- 
dodeall  the  gimmds  that  can  afftct  the 
ref^It  If  thi-s  in  not  the  case,  it  is  imjwr- 
/ecL  For  i/i?<tJUK'e,  even'  terrestrial  ani- 
mal lives,  even  aerial  animal  lives, every 
aqnatie  anmal  fives,  erery  reptile  fives; 
thf'rrforp,  overy  animal  lives.  If  we  now 
allow  that  there  exists  oo  animal  not  in- 
ckoded  in  the  four  enumerated  chuisca,  the 
indaetjnn  is  perfect 

IsncLor.rrcE,  in  the  Roman  CathoUc 

astern  -,  the  remission  of  sio,  which  the 
lureh  has  power  to  grant   (We  shaS 
first  give  the  Protestant,  and  then  the 
Catholic  views  on  this  Hiibject.)    The  vis- 
ible heml  of  the  church,  the  |K)pe,  distrib- 
tnes  iodulgeness  hi  vaikns  ways.  Thsy 
arc  divifled  into  tem|>orary  and  plenary. 
The  principle  of  indulgences  rests  oothat 
of  good  works ;  for  the  Catholic  theologi- 
SBS  prove  the  nnthoritv  of  the  ehureh  tt» 
iiwie  indulg«nce«  in  this  way  : — many 
ssioiB  and  pious  men  have  done  more 
food  WDilu^  sod  Miflhied  more  than  wh 
IfmiiWMl  ftr  the  refnission  of  their  sin», 
MMiAe fuoi <^  thia  surpius  constituns  a 


dvawire  for  the  church,  of  which  the 
pope  has  the  keys,  and  is  authorized  to 
oiMribute  as  mucn  or  little  as  he  pleases, 
in  exchange  for  pious  ^flsi  Hm  histor- 
ical origin  of  indulgences  is  traced  to  the 
public  penances  and  the  canonical  pun- 
SduMeots,  wUeh  the  old  Christhm  eboreb 
inijiowd  on  the  community,  especinlly 
on  those  who  did  not  remain  firm  unto 
martyrdom.  When  ecclesiastic  discipUne 
became  milder,  and  the  clergy  mors  eo^ 
etouR,  it  was  allowed  to  commute  these 
punishments  into  fines,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  church.  At  first,  the  only  source  of 
indulgences  was  in  Rome»  and  they  could 
be  obtained  only  by  going  there.  At 
Rome,  this  treasure  of  the  church  was  di- 
vided among  many  ehtirehee,  of  wldeb 
seven  principal  ones  were  lifted  the  most 
lately  by  tlie  fwpes.  These  churches 
were  termed  itaiwru^  induIgenHarunu . 
One  of  the  richest  was  the  ehiuch  in  the 
Lateran,  on  which  were  bestowed,  at  its 
reuewed  consecration,  as  many  days  of  in- 
dulgence asthedropewtdehftlTniaraiB 
continuhiff  three  days  and  three  nights. 
The  whote  treasure  of  indulgences  of  the 
churches  in  Rome  was  accordingly  inex- 
hsuslible.  When  the  popes  vrerem  want 
of  money,  and  the  ntimlxT  of  pilgrims 
who  rePorte<l  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  re- 
mis(«ion  of  their  sins  began  to  decrees^ 
indulgences  were  put  ilMo  the  hsnds  of 
the  foreign  archhishops  and  bishops;  and, 
finally,  agents  were  ssnt  about,  who  made 
Uiem  an  object  of  die  meanest  traffie. 
Diuteg  the  period  of  jubilee  (see  AMbe^ 
the  people  were  taught  to  believe  that  the 
efficacy. of  indulgences  was  doubled,  and 
the  richest  harvesls  wersahvays  reaped  at 
this  time.  Leo  X,  fnTnous  for  liis  love  of 
flplendor,  oommenced  his  reifa  in  ISlSi 
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and,  as  the  building  of  8t  Peter's  church 
had  exhausted  his  finances,  he  began  the 
■ale  of  iodulgeoces  in  Qermany,  without 
mi&ag  ftr  tte  jafaibe  of  ISO,  in  oon- 
junctioQ  with  the  elector  of  Mentz,  who 
was  to  receive  half  the  profit ;  and  the  lat- 
ter found  an  excellent  agent  for  the  sale  in 
TtotteL  This  flagrant  abuHe  inflMned  tlie 
zeal  of  Luther,  and  the  Protestant  theo- 
logians have  always  found  indulgences 
one  of  the  most  vtnMnble  pointi  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  syeMmt  «  ^ 
Catholic  statM  of  GJermany  represented  to 
the  emperor,  in  1590^  that  he  ought  to 
intiH  upon  die  pope,  to  omit  sending 
MJ  more  letteri  of  indidgoncr  to  Germa- 
ny, lest  the  wholt-  Catholic  n  lit-^ion  should 
become  an  object  of  sconi  ana  mockery. 
Nevertheless,  the  right  to  remit  rine  wm 
received,  in  the  council  of  Trent,  among 
the  articles  of  fiith.  (We  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  the  <m6lSc  views,  as  tuen 
fix>m  the  article  huUJgenee,  written  fay  a 
Catholic,  in  the  German  Conversaiions- 
JLtxicon.)    The  penances  of  the  ancient 
dmrdi^eee  JPmoMe)  were  nerer  so  strict- 
ly binding  as  to  preclude  the  presbytrrs 
uom  relaxing  them  in  some  degree,  in 
particular  instances,  where  their  object 
■Bemwl  more  easily  ettdnod  io  loaie  oth- 
er way.  But  this  never  was  done,  oxcopt 
in  single  cases,  and  ai\er  thecircunostances 
of  ne  petitioiiere  had  been  dooely  ex- 
■orined;  nor  was  the  whole  punishment 
ever  remitted,  but  merely  a  part  of  it,  ac- 
cording as  the  case  of  the  individual  re- 
quired, end  his  repentance  juatiiied  it 
Tlic  council  of  Nice,  in  tlji'lr  12th  canon, 
require,  for  such  a  disiieusation,  proof  of 
true  repentance.   In  the  11th  centurv,  an- 
other lundof  indul^Doeo  viaa  introduced, 
— absolution.    This  Avas  granted  to  those 
who  undertook  some  dimcuJt  enteiprise 
Ibr  the  benefit  of  the  draroh.  TUs  was 
IIBually  Ix^aiing  anns  in  her  canee^  of 
which  ilio  crusades  are  the  most  fii- 
mous  example.   In  the  council  of  Cler- 
mont (lOOS— 1086)t  it  was  deemed  (canon 
12),  that  every  one,  who,  actuated  solely 
by  devout  zeal,  and  not  by  love  of  glory 
or  bjavuioe^went  en  tfw  espeditioo  to 
Jerusalem  for  the  deliverance  of  the  holy 
sepulchre,  should  receive  a  full  remi^ion 
of  im  sins.  In  later  times,  this  iinlulgence 
wHi  extended  to  tlioae  who  were  not  able 
to  go  themselves,  and  sent  a  rhnmpion  in 
their  stead.    By  degrees,  the  exemption 
Was  extended  still  further,  and  soou  ple- 
nary and  partial  indulgeoeea  were  granu 
ed  to  those  who  gave  alms  for  eflfecdug 
Borne  ffood  work  (e.     the  restoration  of  a 
dHmi  ist,},  or  pertonned  some  prescrib- 


ed labor  of  piety  (the  viriting  of  a  church, 
for  instance)  at  the  time  of  the  jubilee, 
which  was  established  by  Boni&ce  VIII, 
iniaoa  TfiisgavetbedBath-bbirtoilie 
public  penance  of  the  church.  Consider- 
able abuses,  however,  stole  into  the  sys- 
tem of  indulgences,  and  the  scandal  be- 
came veiy  great    Under  pretext  of  alnw 
for  the  benefit  of  good  wonce,  indulgences 
were  made  the  means  of  indirectly  taxing 
the  iritole  of  Chriatendom.   It  was  pn>- 
poaad  aevenl  timee  in  the  diets  of  the 
German  empire  (e.  st^  at  Nuremberg,  in 
14(k)),  to  make  use  of  them  for  supnlying 
tiie  ezpanaea  of  tiie  war  eipte  the  Turin. 
The  popes,  Ushops  and  civil  rulers  umud- 
ly  divided  the  jtroceeda,  though  the  latter 
sometimes  upprupriated  them  entirely ;  as, 
flw  instance,  hi  1500,  when  Hie  ^oveni- 
ment  of  the  empire  took  possession  of 
the  money  collected  for  the  pope  on  the 
oeearion  of  the  julMlee,  and  aOowod  only 
a  third  part  to  the  l^ate  of  tlic  pope, 
for  his  subastence.   Under  such  circum- 
stances, when  holy  institutiiMis  were  abus- 
ed fertile  gain,  it  wan  natnnl  tint  wniiw 
notions  re8pcoting  indulgences  and  their 
[)ower,  should  spring  up  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  be  spread  by  tlie  preachers  em- 
piojed  to  distribute  them.  (See  TtbctL)  It 
18  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  indulgences 
proclaimed  by  i<eo  X,  gave  the  fixvt 
spring  to  the  refecmation.  It  waa  the  ob- 
ject m  the  fatheit  a«embled  at  TVeot,  to 
make  a  public  disavowal  of  the  erroneous 
doctrines  which  had  been  preached  by 
indiridnals  respectmg  indulgences,  that 
they  might  not  oppear  to  be  sanetioned 
by  the  church.    The  council  first  requir- 
ed (in  sess.  24,  caj).  8,  De  Reformatione)^ 
the  restoration  of  pubUc  penance,  in  tlie 
following  words  :  "The  holy  ajiostle 
(Paul  10  Timothyyonjaios,  that  those  who 
ain  ndbKely,  should  be  publicly  rebuked. 
I^  therefore,  a  crime  has  been  oomoiitled^ 
publicly,  and  in  the  sight  of  many,  so  as 
not  to  leave  any  doubt  of  its  giving  a  bad 
example  to  omen,  a  pubUe  penanoe  ii  lo 
l>c  itn|)osed  on  the  ^ilty  penKm,  suitedLlO 
the  crime,  tiiat  the  mght  of  his  repentance 
may  recall  those  to  the  right  way,  ,  whom 
Uionunple  baa  led  astray.  lietMiop 
may,  however,  substitute  a  private  for  the 
pubhc  penance,  if  he  thinks  it  more  suits 
Die.**    Reepectii^  absolution  itself,  the 
church  haaealafaMlMliiodogma,  because 
such  dogmas  are  expressed  only  in  the 
conona,  of  which  there  exist  iKNie  on  this 
anUeot  8be  nas  given  onl^  a  deerae, 
and  this  in  her  last  aesrion.  wluch  liten^y 
says  :  Since  the  power  of  conferring  in- 
dulgences has  been  given  to  the  church 
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by  Clirist,  and  tiho  hua  oxercised  it  from 
the  earliest  times,  the  holy  council  teacht^s 
and  onUdna,  that  this  usage,  so  beneficial 
to  ChristiaQS,  and  confinned  by  the  m- 
tl»ority  of  many  holy  councils,  i8  to  Ik?  rp- 
tained  in  iliu  church;  and  she  inflicts  the 
anathema  upon  soeh  as  cither  declare  fai- 
dul>^nce«  unnecessary,  or  dispute  the 
l>o\ver  of  llie  church  to  grant  them.  It  Is 
her  >vish,  however,  that  in  the  grant  of 
indu^fBOeefl^  aoeording  to  tha  custom  long 
existing  in  tlic  church,  projwr  limits; 
should  be  observed,  lest  ihe  discipUoe  of 
iBa  cuwvu  oecQnie  UQunouinr  raiaiML 
But  as  the  chtuch  denres  that  we  abuM 
which  have  crept  in,  and  have  given  occa- 
sion to  heretical  preachers  to  heap  reproach 
upon  tUs  teoerable  usase,  dwuld  be 
rcrtc*!,  she  ordains  l)y  the  present  decree, 
that  the  shameful  bartering  of  indulgences 
ftxr  money,  which  has  be«n  so  finiitflil  a 
source  of  abuse,  dnU  be  entirely  ahol- 
isheil.  As  tlif  corruptions  which  have 
sprung  from  hu^iersuiion,  ignorance,  ir- 
roveraiee,  ov  flom  any  other  causes,  can* 
not  here  be  enunieratecl  and  individually 
censured,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  the 
kinds  prevailing  in  different  places  and 
movinceii  die  tfmtd  commands  every 
fnshop  to  search  out  wth  dilipT'ii"o  the 
abuses  of  his  own  church,  and  to  lay  them 
befim  Ibe  Ait  proviiMial  synod,  that  tbey 
muy  be  bnnklsa  aseKmsby  the  jii<lj?ui«>ru 
of  the  other  bishops,  and  Ikj  nuhmirtcd  to 
the  authority  of  the  supreme  his}iu|)  ui 
Rome,  whose  wisdom  will  provide  for  the 
universal  good  of  the  church,  that  the 
SKred  indulgences  may  in  future  bedi9> 
lilbaied  widi  parity  and  hoGnesi.  The 
seitmg  of  indulgenceH  has  arconlinglv 
ceased.  In  regard  to  the  ubsolution  still 
practised  in  tlie  church  (continues  the 
Catholie  writer),  the  spirit  of  the  church 
the  same  as  in  ancient  times.  The  old 
discipline  of  penance  never  has  been  for- 
msUy  abolished.  On  tiie  contrary,  the 
laineiple  has  rather  been  confirmed  by 
the  council  of  Trent,  fw  has  jtLst  been 
shown.  The  church  still  comtnissious . 
her  self  aim  to  impose  penances  upon  iin- 
ners.  in  proportion  to  their  guilt,— even 
heavier  p<mances  than  the  ordinar)'  ones. 
Why,  then  (he  asks),  should  she  not  be 
autliorized  to  retnit  port  of  the  sentence, 
*if  the  penitent  is  found  worthy  of  favor? 
Whether  such  remission  he  denerved  by 
'Hdie  penitent,  is  to  be  judged  by  those  nin- 
(iMasiof  the  church  who  are  in  immedi- 
ate Intercourse  with  them.  To  make  ah- 
ftolution  effectual,  Ik>Uanuin  requires  that 
the  end  attained  should  be  mon  agree** 
God  ibiB  tfas  peitansM  sfifae 
1^ 


penance  remitted.  The  l;ilK)r  itself  fdumid 
be  in  proportion  to  its  aim.  We  hare 
seen  that  there  exists  no  dogma  on  abso- 
lution ;  it  is  tlierefore  by  no  means  a  doc- 
trine of  the  rliurch,  but  it  b  lefl  to  the 
private  views  of  the  individuals,  whether 
and  how  &r  the  absolution  and  the  idea 
of  purgaion-  {'^fv  Purgatory),  an*  coii- 
nocted  with  eorh  other.  It  i«  fuls«'ly  l)e- 
heved  by  many  Protestant^  ihut  uLmioIu- 
lion  is  esteemed  bftbe  Onbolie  church 
equivalent  to  conversion,  and  as  efiectual 
to  remit  the  punishment  of  us.  Emy 
popular  Gunwnuni  proves  me  eouinuj* 

Ln>D8,  or  Si.vDH^ ;  a  large  river  in  the 
we«Aem  part  of  Hindoostan,  rising  on  the 
north  of  the  Himalaya  mountains ;  it  flows 
first  noTdK-weet,  thai  west,  penettrntee  the 
chain  of  mountains  in  the  ^Trth  parallel, 
then  takes  a  winding  course  to  the  south, 
and  empties  by  several  mouths  into  the 
sea  of  Arabia,  between  lat  23<t  SKK  end 
24°  40'  N.  its  chief  trihutaries  are  frooi 
the  east ;  they  were  known  to  the  Greeks. 
One  of  them  isthe  Behlt  or  Jelain  (A^ 
daspfs\,  from  Oishmere ;  it  joins  the 
Chcnob  {»icesinu)f  which  also  receives 
the  Ravy  (HjfdraoUs)  ;  below  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Chenab  is  that  of  the  Kirah 
{Ili/phajn3\  fonned  by  the  junction  of  the 
i^tle^je  or  ijotadrou  {Heiidrut)  and  the 
Bevab.  Tbe  eountiy  tiateised  by  tiw 
In^UR  and  its  tributaries  is  called  the 
Penjab  or  Pxtr^ab.  The  water  of  tbe  In- 
dus is  wholesome,  and  resembles  that  of 
the  Ganges.  Its  course,  including  its 
windings,  is  estimated  at  1700  miles,  and 
ugeneraUy  W.  of  S.  The  Delta  of  the 
Indus  is  about  150  miles  in  length  sloBg 
the  coast,  and  115  in  depth.  The  river  is 
navigtible,  for  vessels  of  200  tons,  to  the 
province  of  Lahore,  a  distance  of  760  ge- 
ographies! milea  From  Atttck  to  die 
DelUi,  a  distance  of  alwtit  800  miles, 
hreadtli  is  generally  about  a  mil&and  its 
depth  from  two  to  five  fttboms.  The  tide 
sets  in  wMi  great  nolence.  Owing  to  the 
harlwirous  manners  of  the  tribes  which 
inhabit  its  banks,  little  commerce  tokea 
phee  on  dus  river.  The  bed  of  die  In- 
dus is  ssnd,  wiib  •  msU  qnsutiiy  of 
mud. 

I.NF.s  oE  Castro.  Pedro,  son  of  Al- 
phonso  IV,  king  of  Fonugal,  afu>r  the 
deatli  of  his  wife  Constaniia  (1344),  se- 
credy  married  his  mistress,  Jncs  de  Cas- 
tro,^ was  desesaded  from  the  ngfsl 
Ime  of  Ctesae,  fiNNn  wUch  Pdhw 


•  The  name  i»  very  ancient.  Indtu  is  from  tbe 
Greek,  wtach  borrowed  it  froin  the  Pcniao.  Tb» 
~   '  to  haf*  derived  iifitNa  As  ladiMi 
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■]io  itmMni  on  his  madm^i  ride.  Am  in^  deliverMi  itaii  to  Ifeiir  ■HUBr,  he  f«- 

he  steadily  rejected  all  propositions  for  a  c<;ived,  in  return,  the  persons  of  Po<lro 
new  marriage,  his  secret  was  suspected.  CoeUio  and  Alvarez  Gonsalvez ;  the  third, 
•od  the  envious  rivalf  of  thi  beMMifiil  FkImoo,  escaped  to  Arragon.  The  W 
lues  were  fearfUl  dm  her  brocbers  and  were  then  tomnred  in  the  presence  of  the 
family  would  gain  a  complete  ascendency  king,  in  order  to  make  thetn  disclose  their 
over  the  future  king.  The  oki  kinff  was  aocomphces ;  their  iiearts  were  torn  out, 
mify  bSnded  hy  the  intrignee  of  to  llieir  bodiee  buml^  wui  tMr  ariwi  mtf^ 
^counsellors,  Diego  Lof>cz  Pacheco,  tered  to  the  wiwls  (1360).  Two  years  tf* 
Pedro  Cociho  and  Alvarez  Gousulve/,  tor,  ho  nj«emblfd  the  chief  men  of  the 
Tbev  persuaded  him  tliat  this  marriage  kjugiioni,  at  Cataneda,  and  solenmiy  de- 
womd  M  pi«iudicial  to  the  interests  of  dared  on  oath,  that,  after  the  death  Of  Ui 
his  young  grand-pon  Ferdinand  (the  son  virife  Constantia,  be  had  obtained  the  con-' 
of  Pedro  by  hisde.-'iasecHfviie}.  Alpbon*  sent  of  the  pope  to  bia  union  with  loes 
■o  asked  his  soil  if  he  was  married  to  de  Castro,  and  that  he  had  been  married 
InesL  PediD  doied  not  confess  the  truth  to  Iter  in  the  presence  of  the  archkWiop 
to  hi?*  failu  r,  much  less  woidd  be  comply  of  Guarda  and  of  an  officer  of  his  court, 
with  the  cuinmaod  of  tlie  kin^  to  re-  Stephen  Lobeto.  He  tlien  went  to  Coim- 
nouBce  hki  mistreas  ond  uniio  hmioBlf  to  bn.  The  owAliiihop  oad  'Ldbtto  ood-> 
OBOdier.  Alphon.so  again  consulted  his  filmed  the  assertions  of  the  Ul^ I  ondtilo 
fiivoritPH,  nnd  it  was  retwlved  to  put  the  papal  document,  to  which  the  king  rcfcr- 
unbappy  lues  to  death.  The  quet;n  Beo-  r«d,  was  publicly  exhibited.  The  lung 
tiiee,  notlier  of  the  In&nt,  obtained  intel-  caused  the  body  of  his  bekived  Ines  to  m 
ligencc  of  this  cruel  de-sipi,  and  g?ive  her  disinterred,  and  placed  on  a  throne,  adom- 
son  notice  of  it.  But  Pedro  neglected  not  ed  with  the  diadem  and  royal  robes,  and 
only  this  information,  but  even  the  warn-  •  required  all  the  nobility  ot  the  kingdom 
ingot  the  ar*  libisliop  of  Bmgo,  aa  a  ru-  tooppioach  and  kiss  the  hem  of  her  gw>- 
mor  intended  riM-rely  to  terrify  liim.  The  ment,  rrndoring  her  when  dead  tliat  horn- 
first  time  tltat  Pedro  left  Ine^,  to  be  absent  a^e  which  site  had  not  received  in  her 
oeveial  days,  OD  a  hioiting  expeditkm,  the  bn;  1^  bodjr  wm  tfien  oonied  ni  a 
king  hastened  to  Coimbra,  where  she  was  fuiviiil  car  to  Mroba:;!.  The  king,  the 
living  ill  dio  convent  of  St.  Clara  witii  her  hi^liops,  liie  nobles  and  knights  of  the 
children.  The  arrival  of  Alphonso  filled  km^rdoui,  tbliowed  the  carriage  on  fbot; 
the  unhappy  lady  with  temr;  but,  sup-  and  the  Wliole  distance^  fiom  Coimbra  to 
pressing  her  feelinps  **li''  npj>cared  before  Alcohaca,  was  lined  on  both  sides  by  ma- 
the  king,  threw  heraclf  with  her  children  ny  tiiousands  of  people,  bearing  burning 
al  hia  met,  and  begsed  tor  mercy  with  torches.  In  Aloooa^-a,  a  splen£d  menu- 
team  Alphooocs  aottened  by  this  sight,  ment  of  vtdiite  inaiMe  wot  eraolod»  on 
had  not  the  heart  to  perpetrate  the  intend-  which  was  placed  her  statue,  with  a  royal 
ed  crime.   But  after  he  had  retired,  hm  crown  on  ber  hea<l.   The  hiatory  of  the 


avil  oouiiaelkwa  sueeeodod  is  obtoiatbig  unhappy  Inea  baa  fiimiabed  many  pocta, 

the  impression  which  had  been  made  on  of  dinereut  nations,  with  matenab  for 

hini,  nnd  obtuincd  from  him  ]>ermission  tragedies, — Larnodie,  count  von  Soden, 

to  commit  tlie  nuurder  which  had  been  &;c. ;  but  the  Pprtuguese  niu^  hoH  iminor- 

raoohed  on.  It  was  executed  tlitt  vary  talized  ber  thnragfa  the  Hps  of  CamoeiM, 

hour;  Ines  expired  under  the  dnpircrs  of  in  whose  celebrate<l  Lusiadf,  the  histon,' 

her  enemies.   She  was  buried  in  tiie  con-  of  her  love  is  one  of  the  finest  ejii-^ 

vtnt  where  she  was  munlercd  (1355).  Pe-  soden. 


dio,  finantic  with  grief  and  nife,  took  ama .  I^kallibilitt  {  exemption  from  tb«^ 

n^inst  liis  fatlier,  but  Uie  queen  and  the  possibility  of  error.    God,  of  course,  is 

archbishop  of  Bnica  succeeded  in  recou-  infallible,  because  the  idea  of  divinity  ex- 

dlinf  tbefttberaodaon.  P^dioobtoiDed  chidee  tfart  of  error ;  Chriit  wa  inflillHile, 

many  privileges ;  in  return  for  wfaisb,  he  and,  according  to  tlie  belief  of  the  Greek 

promisocl,  on  oath,  not  to  take  vengenncc  and  Catholic  church,  and  of  mofll  Prote**- 

on  the  murdcrersb   Two  years  after,  king  tant  sects,  the  apostles  were  also  infallible, 

Alphonso  diefl  ;  the  three  assassins  had  after  the  descent  of  tba  Holy  Ghost  Here, 

already  Ifft  the  kingdom,  by  his  advice,  however,  the  Protestants  nnd  Catholics 

and  taken  refuge  iji  Ca^le,  where  Peter  divide.   Tlie  latter,  founding  their  creed 

the  Cruel  then  reigned,  whoas  tyranny  on  bradiiion  (q.  v.)  as  well  os  on  the  BiUe, 

bad  driven  some  noble  CastilianB  into  maintain  that  the  tnulition,  that  is,  the 

Portogtil.  Pedro  agreed  to  exchange  tliese  gcnrsral  doctrine  and  M'let]  handetl  do^vn 

fiigifivcs  for  the  murderera  of  Ines.  Uav-  fifom  age  to  age,  and  taught  by  the  great 
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body  of  the  pafltore,  is  above  the  pooibUi- 
Vf  of  error  ;  consequently,  also,  the  coun- 
cils are  infallible,  becauM  the  councils, 
•ooordiiig  to  a  Catholic  writer,  '^do  not 
make  tniilM  or  dogmas,  as  MMne  ftolea 
tants  maintain,  but  merely  express  t!ir 
belief  of  the  church  on  certain  points  iu 
aueation  the  truth  pronouncc<l,  there- 
am,  always  existed,  but  had  not  been  pra» 
viounly  declared  by  the  church.  From 
severalnnqMgeB  ip  the  Bible,  the  Catholic 
inftffv  wbf  dba  ilMV^MMoANMcl  twiMliMi 
Olid  the  councils  are  under  the  contuiual 
guidance  aaid  influence  of  the  Holy  GhoMt : 
Hence  the  formula  8o  oftcu  repeated  by 
tkf  oouncil  of  Trent,  the  last  general 
e^O^l  of  the  Catholic  church — "the  holy 
coUDpil  lawfidly  aaseiubled  under  the 
goiduMwofdwHolyCMMaL^  It  ia  clear, 
mat,  if  die  councUs  are  iofalUble,  it  is  of 
tl)e  litmoet  importance  for  the  Catholic  to 
know  wbat  are  lawful  councils.  Tliis  is  a 
point  whic^  as  may  be  eaaly  conceived, 
has  created  gn  at  (li:*c\iH8ionH  in  the  Cath- 
olic diurch.  because  the  popes  churned 
the  aolo  qglit  to  convdce  eoiiiMlii.  (Bae 
GmmmL)  So'  far  ull  Roman  Catholica 
agree  respecting  infaJiihility,  namely,  that 
Christ,  the  ouostles,  the  borly  of  the  pas- 
toi%liie  iminikNia  of  the  eburab,  and  Iha 
eoimcils,  ore  infallible  ;  but  tliey  disagree 
respecting  Uic  infallibility  of  the  pope. 
The  ullrauioutaDe  theologiaiifl  maiutain 
iMtba  pope  ia  infiJIililei  wbanever  ba 
pronounces  f^oinnnticnlly  on  a  point  of 
doctrine,  to  seuie  liie  .liaih  of  tlie  whole 
Catbdic  chareh.  l%Me  liieologiana  are 
tbovefbre  called  infaHVJe{sL<i.  The  theolo- 
gians of  Uie  Callicau  church  do  not  ad- 
mit this  inlnliibility.  The  Oiwembly  of 
the  Frencii  cleigy,  in  16^  laid  down  llw 
maxim,  "  that  in  qu«.«lioni»  of  faith,  tiicsov- 
ereigu  pontiil'  h^  the  chief  part,  and  that 
his  deeroaa  eonoeni  the  wbole  eburch ; 
but  that  hi.s  jiiciirmcii!  is  not  irrefbrmable, 
until  it  be  cmiiiini'  il  \>y  the  acquiescence 
of  the  church."  lk>ssuet,  ui  his  De/entio 
Bcdoiof.  CUn  GaUk^  3d  port,  L  13  8e<|. 
has  treated  tliis  point  at  hsuj^th.  He  main- 
toins,  that  the  poi)c  is  by  no  means  mfidli- 
Me,tiKllbata  (mpal  decisioa  ii  not  to  be 
eoandeied  infallii)lu  until  the  church  ac- 

auiesces  in  it,  whk-h,  he  admitts  may  be 
one,  in  general,  silenUy. — lupohtics^  the 
word  ii\^USbit  ia  naad  in  a  diflerantaenoa. 
The  position  that  any  politicul  person,  or 
body,  is  inlaliiblsi  only  means,  that  there, 
ia  DO  appeal  fiom  iuch  person  or  body« 
When  the  English  pubhc  law  daeiaiea 
that  th<^  king  can  do  no  wrong,  every  one 
knows  thi^  this  is  merely  a  political  tic- 
^But.  tba  fBDUBie  auppqrieife  of  di- 


vine richt  bebeve  in  a  somewhat  more 
real  polmcal  infidlilnlity  of  kings. 

Lnfaitt,  in  law.  By  the  Lngli^h,  and 
flsneraliy  by  the  Amencan,  and  so  by  the 
maeh  law,  peraona  oome  to  maioii^  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  yeara,  until  iiiucb 
time  they  are  called  in  law  tn/an/t,  and 
are  under  guardianahip  or  tutelage.  The 
lawB  of  some  of  the  U.  Sniaa,  however, 
make  a  distinction  between  males  and  f&> 
mah  the  age  of  eigfateen  benig  that  of 
nidjonty  ialiiiialWi  loiKifi  eannoc,  in 
<:i-neral,  bind  diemaulfW  hf  contracts,  as 
thf  y  aro  snj'jiosod  not  to  have  suflicient 
discreuon  tor  this  punxwe.  But  this  is 
their  privilege,  and  thafr  ooBttneli  ava  •»> 
corduigly  held  in  general  not  to  be  void, 
but  only  voidable  at  their  election ; 
tbey  may  elect  to  avoid  tbeir 
during  their  ndnority,  but  tbey  cannot  < 
firm  tnem  bo  as  to  be  bound  by  them, 
until  their  luaiority.  Infants  may  (>o«8ef« 
propeny,  bat  It  must  be  under  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  a  giianiian.  They 
have  not  the  right  of  citizens  as  to  votinf^ 
middlBebarging  other  potitieal  ftmetoML 
But  in  regard  to  crimes  and  punishmenta, 
and  trespafiseg  and  y7rivate  Avrongs,  their 
conduct  is  reffuluted  by  tJie  same  laws  as 
that  of  Ao  other  members  of  the  oomnul* 
nity,  in  case  of  their  being  of  suflScient 
age  and  discreuon  to  lUMferstaod  their 
duties  and  obUsotiona.  And  Ar  tbia  pur- 
poM  BO  general  limit  atn  bo  Mignen,  aa 
some  rhildn^n  nrt>  miirh  more  intelligent 
than  otiiers  of  the  eante  age  ;  and  it  wiU 
again  depend,  in  aome  degree,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  offence  committed,  or  the 
wrong  done,  whether  a  child  of  any  given 
age  can  be  con.sidercd  legally  guilty  of  it, 
anee  some  oflences  and  wrongs  can  be 
more  easily  understood  to  be  such  than 
others.  The  law,  in  general,  has  a  ten- 
der regard  to  youth,  m.  doea  not  peittk 
them  to  be  convicte<l  and  punished  for 
offeiMM*  and  trespasses,  unlei«  it  appears 
clearly  that  they  Iwve  sufficient  knowledge 
and  discredoB  to  diBdn|pii4K.them  to  be 
such. — There  are  exceptions  to  the  inca- 
pacities joi  minora  as  to  contractioc,  and 
tlieaeesGeptionaare  madaftr  tbairbeiie- 
fiL  Thus  an  infant  not  sufficiendy  fur- 
ni8he<l  witli  necessary  clothes,  food  or  in- 
struction, by  hi8  parent  or  suardian,  and 
not  being  under  the  Imroe&aa  aoperin- 
tendence  of  the  pnn-nt  or  pnonlian,  may 
inake  a  vahd  conuract,  in  respect  to  those 
■ubjects,  and  ancb  contract  may  be  en- 
fi)Voed  agrioBl  bim.  Another  exception 
to  the  general  incapacity  of  infants  to 
contract,  relates  to  the  contract  of  vomi- 
liage,  wfaicb,  by  tbe  bw  of  Engknd  and 
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the  V.  TBtatess  inqr  Iw  nmi»  fay  a  mnh 

ni  the  ape  of  fourteen,  nud  by  a  female 
at  tbat  of  twelve.  The  Freuch  code 
to*  the  Ibr  mking  a  vdid  nmniag^ 
contract,  in  the  case  at  the  inale,  nt 
eij^htecn,  and  in  that  of  the  female  at  fif- 
teen. And  as  the  law  givea  vahdity  to 
the  principal  ooocraetf  tlw  prevalem  doe- 
trine,  though  subject  to  «ome  doubt  m  to 
the  extent  of  its  application,  in,  tliat  all 
contracts  collateral  and  inci^ntal  to  that 
of  mniage,  audi  as  making  marriage 
eeltlements  by  the  husband,  and  nrrrpting 
them  instead  of  dower  by  the  with,  are 
equally  buiding  on  both  of  the  paitiei^ 
bdng  of  age  to  contract  marringe,  and, 
accordinriy,  not  sulyect  to  be  n-vokcd 
either  before  or  alter  coming  to  the  a£0 
Off  majority.  however,  one  peity  be 
under  the  age  at  which  n  miitmrt  of  miir- 
ria^  may  be  made,  he  or  she  may,  on  or- 
rivmg  at  such  age,  either  mdfy  or  annul 
an^^  HiU'.h  coutract  pieviously  made.  The 
jurisdiction  in  respect  to  infiujts  is  gen- 
erally vested  in  either  probate  or  orphans' 
courts,  in  the  U.StMi  Theeeeourttep- 
point  ^aidiuM  to  take  charge  of  tlie  prop- 
erty of  Infants,  and,  in  04iso  of  the  decease 
of  ilie  tuthcr,  to  take  charge  of  their  per- 
sons; bu^  during  the  life  of  the  father,  he 
has  the  gURnlion.ship  and  control  of  the 
f>enK)us  o^*  his  sons  until  tliev  are  twenty- 
one  yein  of  a^  and  of '  ns  denghlaw 
until  they  are  either  eigliteen  or  twen^- 
one.  At  a  certain  age,  howev(!r,  tliat  is, 
twelve  or  fouiteePi  me  child,  in  case  of 
the  deeease  of  the  fiither,  may  efaooae  Us 
own  guardian,  who,  being  approved  by 
the  proper  judge,  is  appointed  accord- 
ingly.  (See  hyhnU.) 

iNFAirr  Schools.   (See  Schodt.) 

JyvATtrwi),  duke  of,  u  Spanish  gmndee 
of  the  firvt  class,  bora  177£L  was  educated 
in  nenoe^  under  the  eye  of  hm  mother,  a 
princess  of  Salm-Salin.  In  the  war  of 
171)^  be  niiseil  u  regiment  in  Catalonia  at 
his  ov%  n  exiHiuse.  The  prince  of  the  Astu- 
fiaafimned  an  intiinate  union  with  him,  be- 
cause the  duke  showed  an  aversion  to  Go- 
doy,  the  king's  favorite.  Oodoy  therefon; 
oMained  an  order,  in  180ti,  for  Uiu  duke 
to  leave  Madrid.  He  became,  in  coqae- 
(juence  (1-07),  ntill  rnon)  intimately  con- 
nected with  tiie  prince  {aee  Ferdinand  VII), 
who  appointed  him,  hi  case  of  the  death 
of  thc^  kinjr,  captain -general  of  New  Cas- 
tile. This  ttpiwintment  involved  liim  in 
the  aflSur  of  the  Eijcuriai ;  ilie  attorney- 
general  of  the  king  denumded  aentenee 
of  death  against  the  duke  and  Escoiquiz; 
but  tlie  ix>pular  favor  towards  him,  and 


the  intercession        French  WDbaaairior  i 

BeAuharnais,  prevented  the  sentence.  In 
180ti,  the  duke  accompanied  Ferdinand  i 
VIl  to  Bagronne.  July  7, 1808,  he  signed  i 
the  conalitntion  prepared  by  Napoleon,  at 
Hayonne,  for  Sfmin,  and  became  colonel 
in  the  guards  of  king  Joseph;  but  he 
eoon  after  raaigned  hie  peat,  md  aanunon^ 
c<l  tlie  nation  to  ann  against  the  French, 
and  was  consequently  denoimced  as  • 
traitor  by  Napoleon,  Nov.  12, 1806.  In 
180^  he  commanded  a  Spanish  diviaon, 
but  was  twice  defeated  by  Sebastiani ;  and, 
uotwitiistaudiug  his  courase,  he  lost  the 
eonfldenee  of  the  aopienie  junta,  who  de- 
prived him  of  his  command.  He  then 
retired  to  Senile.  In  1811,  the  cortes 
appoiutcii  j(uu  president  of  tiie  council  of 
Bplin  and  the  Indiea,  and  nmhaiador  ez- 
truortHnnT\  to  England.  In  June,  1812, 
he  retiumed  to  Cndiz.  From  hence  he 
went  to  Madrid,  after  the  French  had 
been  driven  from  that  capital,  in  1813,  hot 
vroa  ohliired  to  withdraw  from  that  city, 
by  the  command  of  tlie  junto,  aa  one  of 
tM  chiefil  of  the  Servile  pefty  (lo$  mvBet), 
Ferduiahd  VII,  however,  recalled  the 
duke,  made  him  president  of  the  council 
of  Castile,  and  treated  him  with  distin- 
guished fiivor.  On  the  eetablishnMnt  of 
the  constitutioii  in  1820,  he  resigned  his 

Sand  retired  to  his  estate  near  Ma- 
but  was  beniahed  to  Blajorca.  In 
he  was  appointed  president  of  the 
regency  which  was  cstahli>hed  !>v  the 
French  at  Maihid  durms  the  war.  lu 
August,  he  went  with  vIetMMr  Sees  to 
Puerto  Santa  Maria,  to  resign  the  govern* 
ment  into  the  hands  of  die  kin  p.  who 
made  him  a  member  of  llie  counni  oi 
aiate.  The  duke  formed  the  plan  for  the 
orctiiiization  of  tb«'  repnienrs  of  guards, 
and  obtiiined  for  the  king  (le"'i4)  the  mm 
of  100,000  tlorius,  tor  his  journey  to  Aran- 
juez.  In  October,  1825,  Ite  succeeded  Zea 
as  fir^^it  miniMter,  ainl  chanped  Zen's  de- 
liberative  junta  into  a  council  of  state  but 
theinachine  of  HMte,  whkh  the  iipoetolie 
party  checked  in  ita  eoun^e,  could  not  be 
put  efTectually  in  motion.  T!  .  I  nk-  eon- 
tj-ibuied  500,000  francs,  tlie  uuiouiii  ul  his 
income  for  one  year,  to  dhe  laii  ii— lliie  of 
the  stnte,  and  m  OcMber,  1896^  obtained 
his  discharge. 

IifFA.TTE,  or  Infant  (a  woid  derived 
ftiom  the  Latin,  ngnifying  duld) ;  the  title 
given,  j»nrticidarly  in  Spain  ana  Portugal, 
to  the  princes  of  the  royal  house,  the  el- 
dest boing  alM  called  cl  ^rme^.  The  ' 
ptineetaoa  at  theae  courts  are  called  m- 
jtoilOy  the  ddeat  ibo  la  jNinocM. 
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IxFAHTST.*  If  cavalry  (q.  r.)  are  to 
be  «dM  fmrn  Ai  momaO^  the  great 

work  of  the  battle  is  to  be  perfornird  liy 
the  iufautry,  which  composes  the  ffreatest 
pan  of  aa  army,  and  is,  ia  poiot  of  char- 
acter, tbi  uMtt  inpoitant  pail^  bteauw  k 
can  he  uwed  mmw  where--ui  mountains, 
cnplMiMiin  woodi^on  iim8,aod  at  sea. 
io  uw  t«mbt,  in  the  Iraeh,  in  ddM  aaa 
fields,  and,  (iepetiding  only  an  itself^  has  a 
greai  a<)vfuita^'  over  the  two  other  classes 
(}f  unoop8,  who,  depending,  in  a  great 
iMmn^  for  thair  efficMOcy  on  tlw 
FtrenirTh  nnd  the  will  of  brutes,  are  for 
leas  iiaed  to  endure  deprivatioii,  and  a 
BonoM  cBinata,  to  cootaid  widi  the 
snows  of  ffnwiii,  or  the  deeerts  of  Egypt 
The  infantry  are  preemuipiitly  the  moral 
power  of  amues;  and  ou  uo  class  of 
troops  has  a  geoend,  irtio  knowa  hovr  to 
art  OH  his  soldiers,  such  infliu-ncp.  Foot- 
soidiers  were  oniied,  in  old  times,  witli  a 
£pear,  sometimes  with  a  sword,  arrows, 
niDoe  and  aBng ;  at  praoent,  widi  a  fUB 
mad  bayonet,  which  is  generally  ncrom- 
pcnied  with  a  sword.    Sometimes,  but 
mrely,  they  mte  amied  wVk  pflwa.  Some 
foot-soldieri,  in  /nc»>t  arniies,  have  rifles, 
generally  so  constructed  that  the  rifle- 
man may  put  his  short  sword  on  the  riiie, 
to  be  used  aa  n  bayonet,  tliouffh  this  has 
pm\  '  »1  of  no  gi^at  service.    The  swonl 
^veo  to  tboc-aokiieri,  in  almost  all  armiea^ 
»  of  bat  Kale  advantage,  and  ia  generdly 
intended  principally  for   ornament,  to 
complete  tnc  soldierlike  look,  rather  than 
to  be  used  in  Opting.   It  serves^  how- 
ever, for  cutting  hiaMhea,  to  be  need  in 
cookiu^r  and  building  huts;  but  swords 
migfat  be  given  to  foot-soldiers,  similar  to 
the  aailon*  cudonee,  which  would  answer 
all  these  pur[K)seH,  and  also  the  chief  end — 
to  fight.    (See  Cutlass.)    They  r)ught  al- 
ways to  luive  a  suffident  guard  tor  the 
■ana.   l  oa  vxm-mnater  oaa  no  aetenuve 
covering,  or  very  little.   The  greatest  is 
his  mantle,  rolle<i  up,  and  worn  on  one 
slioulder  by  tlie  PrueHiau  and  Russian 
troops.  The  helmet  or  cap  proltfela  the 
iwM,  and  ipinieif    tr.)  are  luiniluwi 

•  •  Tbougfh  the  word  is  immediately  derived 
tnm  the  Italian  infamteria  and  famUria,  it  ii  pci> 
■an^orOsfMaoiigiB.  W«  iad  still,  in  the  di- 
sleet  ef  Lower  8«iwjr,  fVn(  aad  Vent,  signify. 

inj:  a  ymin!;,  unmarried  man,  and,  in  a  more  cx- 
teivled  meanuig,  a  serveoi,  a  soldier  on  toot. 
The  Icetauidieyaitf,  Italian  faaOt^  Dsaitb  fiant, 
BmmdiA/miU.  mw  the  same  masBiiy  widi  the 
LM^flasoB  Vttit.  aad  are,  no  ddoht,  eoaMClsd 
with  the  Latm  in/ans.  Wiih  the  prefixed  sibilant, 
thi^  root  became,  in  Anj;;-lfv-.Saxon,  ntein,  in 
Engii^h  svain,  in  Danish  surmi  (a  youth  employ* 
•d  ia  coQBtry  lenries,  a  yooiig  lovsir). 


used  to  inotect  the  shouUers.  The  thick 
oce^  witn  wire  in  it,  baa  aoroetiinea  beoi 
considered  a  defence  to  the  neck.  Infan- 
try* is  divided  into  light  infimtry  and  that 
ot  the  hne.  The  ktter  forma  the  great 
maaa,  wkiefa  is  intended  to  flgitt  in  Im,  to 
decide  attacks  b^  the  ba^on<rt,  to  make 
WBwnhn,  and  is  itself  agam  divkied  into 
crenadieia  (q.  v.)  and  nwkatwii.  Hw 
fight  infantry  is  particidariy  intended  to 
serve  in  tlie  outposts,  to  act  as  sharp- 
shooteni,  to  nmke  bold  expeditions,  and 
harass  and  diaqolel  the  enemy.  It  in- 
cludes the  riflemen.  The  light  infantry 
form  from  the  ;jOth  to  the  60tb  part  of  an 
army.  The  chataetwr  of  miiitaij  opera- 
tions, however,  baa  changed  or  bia  an 
mtich,  that,  in  a  good  armv,  it  is  neceaaiy 
that  the  infimHy  of  the  uoe  should  idM 
pan  rBaaiiy  ip  tua  n^ni  asmee^  ana  we 
light  infantry  bO  foadgr  to  fight  in  the  Hne, 
front  which  the  riflemen  only  are  excepted. 
These  are  only  used  ss  sharpriiootem. 
In  some  armiea,  there  are,  besides  the 
riflemen,  whole  regiments  of  li^ht  infan- 
tiy :  in  olherB,  as  in  the  Pruasian  army, 
eiM»  leafauent  haa  two  banrikma  af  faftnH 
try  of  the  line,  and  one  hattnlion  of  light 
infantry;  in  others,  as  in  ihv  French,  ench 
battalion  has  its  grenadiers  and  tiraxUcurs 
(sharpshooten).  Infontiy  b  divided  iota 
f)atmlions  (q.  v.),  these  into  companiee, 
these  into  pbtoona.  Several  battaljona, 
two  or  three,  eometiinee  ftuf  and  llva^ 
form  a  regiment.  The  tactSca  of  inftutty 
admit  three  different  modes  of  arranging 
tbia  species  of  troops  in  battle— 1.  in  Une, 
vfhen  they  are  drawn  up  tai  fine  two  or 
three  men  deep,  an  order  very  rarely,  if 
ever,  used  at  present ;  2.  in  column,  when 
several  hnes,  three  or  two  men  deep,  are 
drawn  up  one  behind  the  other  (see  ObI- 
wmn,  in  Tactics,  and  Square) ;  3.  in  dis- 
pelled order.  (See  &utnthooUn,)  The 
eawdbaea  of  bftniiy  dapeodi  en  tlnir 
good  order  In  advancing  nnd  n-trenting, 
perfect  nrquaintance  with  their  exercisew 
and  duties,  in  a  jtit$t  npnlicatiou  of  their 
filiL  and  great  calmness  both  hi  aMukinff 
and  when  assaulted  in  the  square,  which 
is  acquired  by  eimerience.  Aa  kmg  as 
the  infimtiy  renwh  cahn,  the  general 
need  not  lose  b<^;  but  all  is  to  be  feared 
when  they  are  disordered,  whether 
through  ardor  or  foar.  In  countries  af- 
ftfdlDf  barm^nMB  alwaya  prefiar,  in  the 
early  periods  of  society,  to  fight  on 
horeebark,  and  civilization  only  ajvea 
more  importance  to  inftntry.  Where 
foo(-eoklH»r8  exist,  at  tbb  eariy  period,  to- 
gether with  cavaby,  they  are  considered 
of  inferior  conaeqiaence.    The  Hebrew 
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nrmy,  however,  cons'iKtnd,  for  a  long  time, 
ot  iiifuntry  ouly.  (tiee  Covofry.)  The 
EgyutiaDii,  HkewiM^  teenk  to  me  and 
cavalry  UtUe.  Willi  Uic  Aaiatic^j,  liesidw 
th«*  ii!*e  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  princess 
and  noblemen  fougiit  on  ciiiariotH.  Tiie 
fefantry  was  the  put  leam  eateeinedi  Mid, 
with  the  Penuans,  consisted  of  the  heav}  - 
aniied,  the  riiiigefB  and  archen.  Probk- 
Diy  tnM  WM  one  nMMWi  of  me  Tioiniwi 
or  the  Greeks  over  the  Pemans,  as  they 
liatl  cuIti%'Qtod  infantry  more, and  had  given 
up  the  cliariotH,  described  by  Homer  as 
eemnMNi  in  the  Trojan  war.  Even  their 
kings  and  gpncrala  foiifrht  on  foot  They 
hari  botli  heavy  and  light  infantry.  The 
Qreelu  were  conquer^,  in  their  turn,  bv 
an  improved  fonn  of  infuntrv',  the  col- 
umns of  Philip  of  Macedou,  which  also 
enabled  bis  son  Alexander  to  conquer  the 
PenioMi  Whb  the  Romania  taiftiMiywaa 
the  strength  of  the  ariniea.  Theu*  le- 
gions, consisting  mostly  of  infnntry,  con- 
quenid  tlic  world.  With  tin;  aiicient 
Gennans  and  Gauk,  alio,  infimtry  was 
consiilcn  d  vt  ry  irn|)ortam;  but  when,  in 
the  great  migration  of  national  the  Hun% 
aad'odier  tmngoKe  tifte%  arrived  in  Eu- 
rope, on  small  and  fleet  hordes,  tuid  car- 
ried victory  with  thoni,  spreading  tlie 
terror  of  their  uritLS  I'ur  and  wide,  aud 
iniien  the  Franks  in  Northern  Spain  be- 
cnfiie  acqiijuntcd  with  the.  Moors,  wlio 
came  from  Arabia,  aud  the  plateau  of 
Ama,  on  beautiful  horses,  cavalrv  was  con- 
sidered as  mora  important.  When  the 
feudal  syfrtem  was  develoijed,  tin;  horse,  of 
course,  was  more  agreeable  to  tlic  adven- 
turaoa  kiu^t,  than  tbo  foot  service.  Tl» 
crusadas,  where  the  Knropeuns  were 
obliged  to  fiphl  with  the  tine  eavnlrj'  of 
the  iStjliooks,  favored  this  tendency  still 
moie.  Infuntr>'  fell  into  total  dineptite, 
and  consisU'*!  of  the  poorer  people,  who 
cared  little  in  wlioae  service  they  fousht, 
in  tfaeaeiimei  of  violence  and  eppffewfoB) 
when  a  chan^  of  rulers  mode  no  change 
in  their  sufferings ;  and  no  reliance  could 
b«'  (tlaced  upon  them.  Among  those  peo- 
ple who  were  not  in  feudal  bondage,  lonl 
fought  for  the  defence  of  their  own  liber- 
ty, iotantiy  mainuuned  its  old  importance, 
aainilh  the  Swiss,  on  several  occasions  in 
the  14th  and  15th  century"^  and  the  pene- 
trating Mnchiavelli,  who  iMtnied  to  fn-e 
his  country  from  its  nuniburless  foreign 
and  native  mnil%  atir  the  great  value  of 
infanuy,  and  m^ed  itaeatubtinhincnt  upon 
a  respectable  ffioting.  The  inventioti  of 
gunpowder  ehfuiged  llie  whole  art  of  war, 
and  brouglit  infantry  again  into  repute. 
(See  wlm^)   The  Swodiah  infiumy,  in 


tlie  thirty  years*  war,  was  excellent  The 
arrangement  became,  in  the  course  of 
time,  more  judicious,  and  aH  mimiiim 
sar}'  manoeuvring  was  avoided.  The 
AiL«*trians,  at  thin  time,  employed  soldiers 
from  their  Turkish  frontiers — the  Croats 
and  Pandoors,  semi^eavnges— as  a  sort  of 
irregular  light  iiifiintry;  and  other  armies 
had  troops  of  asimiiar  character}  but  they 
iveie  ao  rode  and  diaofganiied,  becanae 
their  warfiue  was  little  wtter  than  legal- 
ized  robbery,  that  Gusiavus  Adolphus 
would  not  admit  them  into  liis  forces; 
but  Froderie  the  Great  again  ealablUied 
free  corps  {(].  v.)  during  the  seven  years* 
war.  Infantjy  remained  without  much 
change  in  the  18th  century.  Prince  Leo- 
pold of  Dessau,  during  thia  time^  first  in- 
troduced, in  the  Prussian  army,  the  irtMi 
ramrod,  the  lock-ste|x  and  several  other 
impfovemenlB.  The  oayonec  baviny  been 
invented  alnnidy  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 
centuf)',  came  more  and  more  into  use, 
and  enabled  the  squares  to  resLst  tltc  cav- 
alry; but  a  great  eiiange  in  the  use  <^ 
infimtn'  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the 
18ih  ceutuiy,  when,  in  the  American  war 
of  faMlepewniloe,  tiie  {>e()|>ie,  U'ing obliged 
to  contend,  without  discipline,  against 
well  trained  troops,  adopted  the  im'gular 
mo<le  of  fighting,  protected  by  ti-ues  or 
other  objects,  being,  at  the  same  timp, 
mostly  nkilful  marksmen.  The  efficiency 
of  this  method  of  fighting  was  evident ; 
and  when,  in  1791,  the  French  revolu- 
tiooaiy  war  b<>gan,  die  French  sent 
swarms  of  tumUeun  against  the  allief^ 
and  ituured  them  ezceedinghr.  In  the 
wan  nom  1791  to  1808;  the  French 
greatly  improvetl  this  way  of  fighting, 
which,  in  the  interval  of  peace  that 
followed,  was  reduced  to  a  system,  the 
cons<'quences  of  which  were  seen  in 
ISa^,  imi,  and  1807,  against  llie  Au^ 
trians,  Prussiaiis^  aud  Russians.  These 
nations,  after  the  disealerB  whiefa  thev 
su/Tered,  adopted  the  same  system,  as  weu 

the  gwater  ti!*c  of  columns,  particularly 
as  tlic  ordinary  mode  of  arrannng  the 
troopa  before  they  eame  into  Ae 
f'nder  equal  circumstances,  well  trained 
infantry  is  nhuost  uniformly  suGceflaAil 
against  any  otlier  kind  of  troops. 

I.Nf-i.Ri.9:,  in  Roman  anti(|Uitie8;  pacri* 
fices  ortenvl  tr)  the  infernal  deities  for  the 
souls  of  tlie  departed.  Some  writers 
bave  thought  that  they  are  tile  origin  of 
the  exequies  of  the  Catholic  church. 

Inferno  (ItaHan  for  hell);  the  name  of 
the  finrt  part  of  Dante's  grand  poem.  (See 
Dante.) 

lHFi.«iiTBiiiu&i.  (See  Oaleidiitt) 
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LrrimmrB;  the  MdbUto,' fl>ode»  ia  GaMreUy,  it  pmtA  ovw  wkUn  a  ftnr 

which  the  verb  \a  repwapeotad  witliout  a  days,  yet,  in  some  places,  it  ^ve  ft  ehedK 

aubjecL    As  the  verb  exproma  aa  actioDi  to  business.   Few  pereous  died  of  it,  ex- 

or  a  alate,  it  generally  beiooga  to  a  aafaject  cept  those  who  were  afflicted  at  the  same 


orwala  ia  expraaaad ;  but  if  time  with  other  diseases,  but  almost  evety 

We  wiflh  to  express  the  mere  idea  of  this  one  was  attacketi,    G.  F.  Mort,  a  German 

■ctioa.  or  stiue,  we  use  the  infinitive^  phyaiciaD,  attempted  to  prove  that  £u- 

idileli  tfaerefianB,  in  many  languages,  W  rope  wflMed  peiiodiea^jr  ftom  the  influ- 

employed  widiout  further  change,  aa  a  enza.    He  mainlaiiied  that,  during  the 

substantive— ^r  instance,  in  Greek  and  en-ntpr  part  of  tlie  poriod  which  ha<i 

German— only  preceded  by  the  neuter  ur-  claubcii  since  1712,  this  epidemic  had 

tielfe;  boi^aadiafierbezpranea  an  action  iriartad  Europe,  at  intervda  of  about  90 

f>r  ftflff,  midrr  rortnin  corHlififjn^  of  titiif^,  years,  and  still  mon?  flnequendy  in  llie 

tlie  iniiiiitivc  can  also  express  the  action  early  part  of  the  period.  Accordingly,  ho 

or  atafe  -in'  the  preaent,  paat  or  ftitunL  propheaied  a  new  one  for  IGOO^  which, 

tfaouf  h  dieae  couoitiona  are  not  fipitMaea  nowever,  ^  happen, 

in  all  huj'Tiia^rf'r'  by  {K'culiar  form*  ;  nny,  Informfr.    To  onrnura^  tlie  apf)rr- 

Bome  Imiguuges  iiuve  not  even  a  peculiar  hendiug  of  certain  feluuii,  divera  English 

ibnn  for  the  liijliillUir  pitaent,  and  nuMt  Hatutes  of  IflBS,  1694,  1699,  1707, 1790, 

exprcHs  it  by  aomt*  irnunniatical  contri-  1741  and  1742,  OTantotl  rewards  of  from 

Vance,  as  ia,lii^  <^  in  Eugliah.    (See  10  to  50  pounds  sterling,  to  such  as 

Verb.)  ahould  praaeeute  to  conviction  highway* 

IiirLAMMATio.x  or  TBB  Imaniisa.  men,  counmfeitcrs,  and  thieviH.  Theae 

(See  Enteritis.)  acts  were  passed  at  the  time  of  the  trou- 

InrLEXioK,  PoKNT  ut,  iu  tlic  theoiy  of  bles  in  Great  Britain,  occasioned  by  the 

cunrea;  that  point  in  iviiieh  the  diraelkto  riiingi  of  the  Jacobites,  when,  with  the 

of  the  cunt>  cl).iiiir<  s  fmni  rmn^avity  to  increase  of  political  criminals,  the  num- 

couve.xity,  and  vice  versa.    It  is  {•articulnr-  ber  of  private  ofiendens  was  tiiouffht  to  be 

ly  called  pundum  iij/kxioms,  ut  tiio  lirst  increasing  also..  By  the  &aw  of  1609,  be- 

tuming,  and  pundum  regrtatiamt  when  sides  the  £40^  an  inununigrfiom  all  par> 

tlio  cunr  mtumf.    TIh'so  |>oinb»  nrv  of  ish  offices  (overseer  of  the  poor,  churrh- 

n^^di  interest  in  the  theory  of  the  tunc-  warden,  &c^  was  allpwed  to  any  person 

ttmii  ^  mhm  mala  umaewitp  to  eotanetion  a 

LfritOBHSA  ^Italian,  ii^venee) a  term  felon  guilty  of  burglary,  honu'-at^iDf^ 

used  in  me<licme  to  denote  an  epidemic  &c.    The  7)/bum  tickeh  (its  tlic  certin- 

catarrh  which  has,  at    various  times,  cute^  of  exemption  were  called)  could  be 

■pnad  more  rapidly  and  extensively  than  sold,  as  the  mat  was  of  no  use  to  a  man 

■IIT  Other  disorder.   It  has  seldom  occur-  who  re('oived  a  second,  and  were  actually 

md  in  any  counoy  of  Europe,  witliout  Hold  in  lai^  cities,  like  Mancbeater,  at 

■ppeaiing  sucoeeahrely  in  eveiy  other  part  high  prices  (from  950  to  300  poimds 

or  it   It  baa  aometimea  appaimtiy  trav-  sterling).    The  amount  of  the  rewards 

ersed  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  continent,  (without  including  the  Tyburn  tickets),  iu 

and,  iu  some  instances,  lias  been  transfer-  the  40  counties  of  England,  for  1798,  was 

led  to  America,  and  has  spread  over  this  £7700,  vid,  in  1819^  it  luid  riaen  to 

continrnt  likewise.    The  Fn  iich  call  it  £18,000.   The  abusers  which  originated 

ia  grippe*    In  all  the  known  instances  of  from  this  system  were  horrible.   Tne  po> 

ita  occumnoe,  from  the  14th  centtin*,  its  lice  officer^  made  a  trade  of  it,  by  seduc- 

phenoinena  have  been  pretQr  uniform,  ing  poor,  ignorant  persons,  chiefly  foreign- 

and  have  differed  little,  excejit  in  s<>vf'rity,  ers,  to  crimes  (princi|MiIly  the  issuing  of 

from  those  oS  the  common  febrile  cauirrL  counterfeit  money),  in  order  to  gain  the 

Sd  1809;  such  an  infloenca  atiraeted  nin-  reward  bv  piueoeuiiuc  Aem  fbr  the 

vcrsal  attention.    In  February,  it  set  out  offence.    A  certain  McDaniel  confessed 

from  tlie  frontiers  of  China,  traverse<l  all  ( 1756)  that  he  had  cau^sed,  by  his  te^imo- 

Russia,  extended  along  the  Baltic,  to  Po-  ny,  70  men  to  be  condemned  to  death, 

land  and  Denmaric;  reached  Germany  He  was  brought  to  the  bar  with  two  oth> 

and  Holland  in  April  an<l  May,  and  era,  but  the  ]>eople,  fearing  they  were  to 

France  and  Spain  m  June.    It  *  could  be  acquitted,  treated  them  with  such  vio- 

even  be  fbllowed  ta  Gibraltar.  No  aax^  lenee,  that  nm  woe  UDed  on  tho  apof . 

9m  or  state  of  health  was  exempted.    It  In  1792;  a  aimilar  eaae  happened,  in 

snowed  itself  chiefly  as  a  severe  cold,  at-  which  20  men  had  become  the  victims  of 

tended  with  a  catarrhal  fever  of  a  more  or  an  informer.    A  more  recent  case,  in 

iHi  billaniiMkny  or  faiHoiit  ebanMNor.  18I7,eiicited  greater  iufignalion.  roar 
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police  officere,  who  had  entered  into  a 
ooospiracy  against  the  life  of  poor  men, 
were  condemned  to  death,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  some  judicial  formalitiee,  were 
reIea.«MHi  by  the  12  judges  (the  united 
memlx're  of  ilie  three  chief  tribunals  in 
WeBtminstcr  hall),  and  escaped  without 
punishment  They  had  induced  several 
poor  women  to  |>a«8  counterfeit  money, 
and  seized  them  in  the  act  In  other 
cases,  such  men  endeavored  to  change  a 
small  offence  into  a  capital  crime;  for  in- 
stance, if  one  had  stolen  the  work-lwig  of 
auodier,  they  swore  iliat  it  hml  been  tied 
with  a  string  or  ribbon  to  the  anii,  and  toru 
from  it  by  violence,  by  which  thort  was 
transfonned  into  robbcn*,  and,  instead  of 
imnrlsoiunent,  tlie  punishment  was  death, 
ana  the  informer  received  the  price  of 
blood  (£50).  A  revolting  case  of  this 
kind  happened  (1817)  when  two  HuKIiers, 
who  were  wTestling  with  another,  in 
sport,  for  a  wager  of  one  shilling,  were 
condemned  for  robbery  by  the  artifice  of 
a  police  officer,  and  escajied  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  from  an  m)deser\'ed 
punishmont.  Snitill  otfonccs  were  kept 
secret  by  the  police  ofiicers,  and  the  per- 
petrators watched,  \mtil,  as  the^  tenned 
It,  they  tPfighed  40  pounds  sterling.  For 
prosecution  to  conviction  of  any  person 
attempting  to  jmuw  counterfeit  bank  notes 
(which  is  a  capital  crime),  tlie  bank  pays 
£30,  and,  for  the  prosecution  of  a  per^n  is- 
suing coiuiterfeit  coin,  £7.  Several  persons 
have  become  the  nctims  of  this  provision. 
The  police  officers  very  well  knew  the 
counterfeiters,  and  those  who  made  it  a 
trade  to  induce  women  and  children  to 
change  their  false  notes,  and  deliver  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  police;  but  they 
spared  the  tnie  authors  of  the  crime,  as 
good  customers,  and  denounced  the  poor 
wretches  employed  by  them,  who  were 
condemned  by  the  jury  u|Min  tlie  Hlightei<t 
suspicion,  and  executed  without  mercy. 
Alderman  Wood  a.s8erted,  in  parliament, 
that,  in  the  year  1818,  at  a  visitation 
of  the  prison,  he  had  foimd  13  men, 
mostly  Irishmen  and  Germans,  who  had 
received  counterfeit  money  from  others, 
to  buy  brejid,  had  l)ecn  seized  in  the  act, 
and  condemned,  wihout  any  regard  to 
their  assertions  that  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  character  of  tlie  money.  These 
rewanlfl  were  alx>lished  in  1818,  by  an 
act  of  parliament  (58  George  III,  c.  70), 
but  tlie  abuse  in  respect  to  die  liank  notes 
remaine<l  as  before.  The  desire  of  ob- 
taining the  rewards  for  tlio  conviction  of 
oflendere  has  reccmly  tempted  llie  |)olico 
officere  to  prosecute  unliappy  individuals, 


who,  during  the  bard  times,  complained 
loudly  against  the  government  and  ac- 
cused it  of  injustice  and  hostiUty  to  the 
middling  claas  of  citizens. 

IwruLA  was,  with  the  Romans,  ilic 
wide,  white  woollen  ornament  of  the 
head  of  priests,  vealak,  and  even  of  ani- 
mals offered  for  ncrifice,  the  hiding  of 
the  hcAtl  being  considered  a  mark  of 
humiliation.  At  later  {>eriod8,  the  impe- 
rial ^vemors  wore  the  infxda  as  a  sign  of 
dignit}-,  and,  as  such,  it  was  adopted,  in 
the  7th  century,  by  the  bishops  of  the 
Catholic  church,  who  continue  to  wear  it 
on  solenm  occasions,  and  have  it,  instejid 
of  a  crown  or  helmet  in  tbeir  coat  of 
arms.  It  consists  of  two  pieces,  turning 
upward,  of  a  i>ointed  form,  one  before 
ond  one  behind,  so  that  in  the  middle 
there  is  a  hollow.  Tliey  are  of  pasteboard, 
or  tin,  and  covered  with  white  silk,  the 
one  in  front  being  ornamented  with  a 
cross.  The  bishops  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land have  an  xnfula  still  in  their  coat  of 
arms,  but  never  wear  it  on  the  head. 
WilJi  them,  however,  it  is  generally  calk>d 
mitre,  from  mitra,  which,  according  to 
Von  Hanuner,  originally  meant  the  globu- 
lar part  of  tlie  head-dress  of  Persian 
kings,  indicating,  originally,  the  ball  of  the 
sun,  which  the  Persian  kings  wore  on  the 
crown,  aud  llie  Egyptian  on  the  head. 
Mithra  was  the  genius  of  the  sun,  with 
the  Persians.    (See  Mitkra.^ 

Inge  ;  a  Saxon  word  signifying  Md^ 
appearing  in  many  Gennaii  geographical 
names,  as  TThiaingen^  TSibingeji,  S^phing- 
m,  &c. ;  also  in  Dutch  names,  as  Gro- 
ningen. 

Ingeman.v,  Bemhard  Severin,  bom  in 
1789;  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Danish  jkm^l".  The  works  of  his  coun- 
tr}Mnaii  (Ehlenschlager  had  great  influ- 
ence upon  his  productions.  His  jMitriotic 
o<lpa,  ]>articularly  that  to  the  Danebrog 
(the  Danish  Flag),  shows  great  poeticS 
spirit;  but  his  epic^  the  Black  Knights 
(Copenhagen,  1814),  an  allegoric  poem,  in 
nine  cantos,  like  Sj)en8er'8  Fairy  Queen, 
often  suffers  fn>ni  the  length  to  which*die 
allegory  is  protracted,  though  it  contains 
real  beauties.  MasanieUo  and  Blanea  are 
Ingemaiin's  most  celebrated  tragedies. 
He  has  also  written  much  in  proee. 

Inoenhoubs,  John,  a  naturalist,  bom  at 
Breda,  in  1730,  practised  physic  in  his  na- 
tive city,  and  afterwards  went  to  I/ondon, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  Pririgle, 
the  president  of  the  royal  society.  The 
empress  Maria  Theresa,  having  lost  two 
children  by  the  small-pox,  onlervd  her 
ambaasador  at  London  to  send  her  an 
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English  physician,  to  vaccinate  the  otJierai 
Pringle  recommended  Injrenhout<ts  who 
received  houore  and  preueiits,  at  Vienna, 
for  the  easy  operation,  which  was  not 
then  much  practiised.  He  then  travelled, 
and  iiually  settled  near  London,  where  he 
died  1799.  He  was  the  autlior  of  several 
treatises  on  subjects  of  natural  history, 
which  he  enriched  by  several  important 
discoveries. 

Inoot,  in  the  arts,  is  a  sniuil  bur  of 
jneiol  made  of  a  certain  form  and  size, 
by  casting  it  in  moulds.  The  term  is 
ciiicdy  applied  to  the  snudl  bor^  of  gold 
and  alter,  intended  either  for  coining  or 
ejKUMiation  to  foreign  coiuitries. 

i>GKiA ;  a  fonner  province  of  Swe- 
den, on  the  bay  of  Finland.  It  l^e- 
longed,  as  early  a^  tlie  13tli  century,  to 
Russia,  was  inhabited  by  the  Ingrians  or 
Ishoriaus,  and  receivetl  its  name  from  tlie 
river  Inger,  Uic  fonner  name  for  Ishora, 
when  tlie  Swedes  took  possession  of  it  in 
1G17.  In  1700,  the  Russiaiui  reconquered 
iu    It  fonns,  at  present,  a  part  of  the 

Sivemment  of  9l  Petersburg,  in  wliich 
e  capital,  St.  Petersburg,  is  situated. 
bJGULPHUS,  ablwt  of  Croylaiid,  and 
author  of  the  history  of  that  abbey,  was 
bom  in  London  about  lOGO.  He  received 
his  early  e<lucaiion  at  Westminster,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  ap- 
plied to  the  study  of  Aristotle,  and,  as  be 
says,  "  clothed  himself  tlown  to  the  heel 
in  llie  first  aiul  second  rhetoric  of  Tully." 
Ln  the  year  1051,  Williain,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, then  a  visitor  at  the  court  of  Ed- 
ward tlie  CuQtessor,  made  Ingulphusi, 
then  of  the  age  of  21,  his  secretarj'.  He 
accouipanicti  the  duke  to  Normandy,  af- 
tei-wards  went  on  a  pilgritnage  to  the 
Holy  Laud,  and,  ui)on  his  return,  entered 
into  the  order  of  tiie  Benedictines,  at  the 
abbey  of  Foiitenelle,  in  Normandy,  of 
which  he  became  prior.  On  the  ac(|iiire- 
ment  of  the  crown  of  England  by  Wil- 
liam, Ingulphus  was  created  abbot  of  the 
rich  monaster^'  of  Croylaiid.  He  died  in 
1109.  His  history  of  the  monastery  of 
Cr*vland  is  interapersetl  with  many  par- 
ticulars of  tlie  English  kings.  It  was 
published  by  sir  Henry  8«vile,  in  1596, 
among  the  Scripiores  post  Btdam^  and  lias 
t>een  reprinted  both  at  Frankfort  and  at 
Oxford,  the  latter  of  these  editions,  dated 
1684,  l)eing  the  most  complete.  The  liis- 
tory  of  Croyland  comprises  from  GG4  to 
1091. 

lAHABiTAJvcr.   (See  DondciL,  toL  iv,  p. 

Gia.) 

lnucKiTAflcs.  (See  Dtsctnt,  and  Es- 
iaU.) 

WOU  Til.  2 


I.Njr.cTio.Ns  belong  partly  to  surgery 
and  partly  to  anatomy.  In  surg»'ry, 
fliii<b<,  dillereni,  according  to  tlie  ditVerent 
effects  desired  lo  lie  produced,  arc  thrown, 
by  means  of  a  small  sj  ringe,  into  the  nat- 
ural cavities  of  tlie  body,  or  those  occa- 
sioned by  disease,  partly  to  remove  un- 
healthy matter,  and  partly  to  bring  the 
remedy  immediately  to  the  seat  of  the 
(Ib^jrder,  and  thus  etfect  a  cure.  Wounds 
and  sores  are  usually  cleansed  in  tliis 
way,  when  tiiey  extend  far  below  tiie 
skin,  or  an  excitement  and  cure  are  pro- 
duced by  tlie  same  method.  Cato  the 
Censor  liad  one  applied  to  himself  when 
lie  suffere*!  from  a  ti.xtula.  In  diseases  of 
llie  nose  xmd  the  c^ivities  connected  with 
it,  in  those  which  have  their  seat  in  the 
neck,  in  disorders  of  ilie  ears,  the  bladder 
and  urethra,  the  uterus  and  vagina,  and 
for  llie  radical  cure  of  hydrocele,  injec- 
tions are  oflen  used,  and  with  imiiortant 
advantages.  Pum  warm  water  is  injectetl, 
with  the  higlicKl  success,  fiM*  tiic  n^nioval 
of  pus,  blood,  or  even  foreign  Ixxlies. 
Sometimes  astringent  medicines,  to  re- 
strain excessive  evacuations,  sonK-timea 
tjiiiiiulating  ones,  lo  excite  inflamniaiion, 
as  in  hydroceh',  or  even  to  increase  and 
improve  evacuations,  s*)motimf?s  sootliiug 
tuedicaments,  to  mitigate  tviiii,  &:c.,  are 
added  to  the  >vater.  In  diseiLses  of  the 
throat  which  hinder  tlie  [latient  from 
swallowing,  and  thus  teinl  to  protluco 
deatli  by  si;ir\  ation,  nourishing  fluids  are 
injected  into  llie  stomach.  The  blood  of 
lieasts,  or  of  men,  has  l>€?en  sometimes 
injected  into  the  veins,  which  is  called 
tran^usion.  In  tlie  same  way,  medicines 
are  introducctl  immediately  lo  llie  blorxl ; 
for  instance,  tartar  emetic  to  excite  vom- 
iting, if  a  fon-ign  IkmIv  is  fixetl  in  llio 
throat  so  firmly  as  to  reMrain  the  patient 
from  swallowing,  and  can  neither  be 
mt»ve<l  up  nor  down.  According  to  the 
place  where  the  uijection  is  to  be  made, 
the  instrument  must  be  either  longer  or 
shorter,  a  straight  or  a  curved  tube.  The 
size  is  regulated  bv  the  ouaniity  of  the 
hquid  to  Ix;  injected,  and  tlic  foree  which 
is  to  be  applied.  Anatomists  inject  into 
the  vessels  of  ImhUcs  various  colored  fluids, 
which  ore  liquid  when  hot,  and  congulatc 
when  cold,  to  make  the  smaller  ones  visi- 
ble. Thus  llie  arteries,  veins  and  lym- 
phatic vessels  are  injected.  Ajialomy  has 
carried  tliis  art  so  far  as  to  make  very 
minute  vessels  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

InjUjrcTioN  is  a  prohibitory  writ,  issu- 
ing by  the  onler  of  a  court  of  ecjuity,  re- 
straining a  person  from  doing  st»rae  act 
which  appears  to  be  against  equit}',  and 
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the  commission  of  which  is  not  punisha- 
ble by  tlie  criminal  law.  An  injunction 
may  be  obtained  to  stay  wairte,  as  where 
a  tenant  for  life,  or  years,  is  proceeding  to 
cut  down  liml)er  wliich  he  has  no  riglit  to 
cut ;  to  pH'vent  vexatious  litigation  in  the 
courts  of  common  law,  as  where  a  man 
persists  in  bringing  actions  to  recover  an 
estate,  notwitlistunding  re[)eate<l  failures ; 
to  cimbic  a  man  to  make  a  just  d»'fence, 
which  he  could  not  make  at  common 
law,  as  where  the  legal  defence  to  a 
claim  rests  exclusively,  or  to  a  gn»t  ilc- 
gree,  in  tlie  knowledge  of  die  party  ad- 
vancing the  claim;  to  prevent  infringe- 
ment of  a  copyright,  or  a  patent,  &c. 

Injuria  (Lalin)j  in  law  ;  pro|H'rly,  eve- 
ry act  by  which  some  one  sufters  un- 
Ia>viully.    In  the  Roman  law,  tlie  obliga- 
tions arising  from  such  violations  formed 
a  class  by  thcfusolves,  which  were  regu- 
lated by  the  lex  ^IquUiay  so  called  because 
tlie  tribune  Aquilius  (in  the  sixth  century, 
between  the  destruction  of  Carthage  and 
Corinth,  and  during  the  lieginning  of  the. 
civil  wars)  hud  caused  the  law  to  Ixj  enact- 
ed.   At  a  later  |)eriod,  tlie  right  to  ask  le- 
gal redress  >%aa  also  extentied  to  a  mere 
violation  of  the  honor  of  a  person ;  and, 
in  the  laws  of  modern  nations,  tliis  has 
been  retaine<l,  though  witli  a  grejit  variety 
of  views.    In  the  niiddle  ages,  the  diiel 
was  authorized  by  law ;  and,  when  the 
laws  took  from  in<lividuals  the  right  of 
redressing  their  own  wrongs,  it  wusileem- 
e<l  ntH'CAsjiry  to  offer  some  oUier  moile  of 
redressing  injuries  to  honor,  which  had 
l)een  one  of  the  most  fniittiil  sources  of 
duels.  The  connnon  law  of  England  pun- 
ishes injuries  to  honor  only  when  they 
amount  to  malicious  attempts  to  blacken  u 
mairs  reputation  (sec  Libcl^  ami  Slander) ; 
but  acconJing  to  tlie  Prussian  code,  a  per- 
son may  be  sued  for  having  used  instdtuig 
language,  or  even  insulting  gestures,  on 
the  mere  ground  of  violation  of  honor, 
and  not  ot  any  other  damage  inflicted 
thereby.    Hut,  of  late,  the  right  has  l)een 
consi<h'mbly  restricted ;  for  instance,  tlie 
complaint  must  lie  entered  within  a  short 
|>eriod  fixed  by  law,  &c.    According  to 
the  laws  of  the  Gennan  states,  tlie  |)otition 
of  the  compla'miuit  may  be  to  have  tlie 
amende  honorable  made  him,  as  by  an 
a[>ology  for  the  insult,  &.C.,  or  to  have  the 
offender  punished.    Legislation  and  atiju- 
dication  on  injuries  to  honor  are  matters  of 
much  delicacy,  l)eyond  tlie  limits  of  the 
Knglish  law,  which  makes  n'pamtion  only 
in  cas<*s  where  tlie  offence  has  produced, 
or  is  directly  calculated  to  prodmM)  injury, 
to  a  man,  m  his  character  or  busine«. 


Ink,  Writi5o.   This  material  cm  be 
preparetl  of  various  colors,  but  black  is 
the  most  common.    Doctor  Lewis  gives  . 
the  following  receipt: — In  three  pints  of 
white  wine,  or  vinegar,  let  three  ounces  of 
gall-nuts,  one  ounce  jiowdered  logwood 
and  one  ounce  green  vitriol  be  steeped 
half  an  hour;  then  add  1^  ounce  gtun 
Arabic,  and,  when  the  gum  is  dissolved, 
IKiss  the  wliolc. mixture  tlirough  a  hair- 
sieve.    Van  Mons  recommended  the  fol- 
lowing pn^fwration  : — Let  four  ounces  gall- 
nuts,      ounces  sulphate  of  iron,  calcined 
to  whiteness,  and  two  pints  water,  stand 
in  a  cool  place  24  hours;  llien  add  1^ 
ounce  gum  Arabic,  and  keep  it  in  a  vessel 
open,  or  slightly  stojiped  with  jmper.  An- 
other recifie  is  this : — Take  one  pound  gall- 
nuts,  six  ounces  gimi  Aral)ic,  six  ounces 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  four  pints  beer,  or 
water ;  the  ^ll-nuts  arv  broken,  and  stand 
as  on  infusion  24  hours;  then  coarwly- 
poundod  gum  is  added,  and  suffered  to 
dissolve  ;  lastly,  a  quantity  of  vitriol  is  in- 
troduced, and  tlie  whole  passed  through  a 
hair-sieve.    It  is  generally  ol>8erved,  that 
unlK>i  led  inks  are  less  likely  to  fade  than 
others.    A  good  red  ink  is  obtained  as  fol- 
lows : — A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  best 
logAvood  is  lK»iled  with  an  ounce  of  pound- 
ed alum  and  tlie  same  quantity  of  cream 
of  tartar,  with  half  tlie  quantity  of  water, 
and,  while  the  preparation  is  still  warm, 
sugar  and  good  gum  .Arabic,  of  each  one 
ounce,  are  ditwolved  in  it.    Solutions  of 
indigo  witli  pieces  of  alumina,  and  mixed 
with  gum,  form  a  blue  ink.    Green  ink  is 
obtointHl  from  venligris,  distilled  with  vin- 
egar and  mixed  witli  a  little  gum.  Saffron, 
alum,  and  gum  water,  form  a  yellow. — It 
is  not  well  ascertained  how  soon  the  pres- 
ent kinil  of  writing  uik  came  into  use.  It 
has  certainly  been  employed  for  many 
centuries  in  most  Eun)|)eun  countries;  but 
the  ancient  Roman  inks  wen%  for  the  most 
IKirt,  of  a  totally  different  comjKJsition,  be- 
ing ma<le  of  some  vegetable  carbonaceous 
matter,  like  lamp-black,  difl'use*!  in  a  liquor. 
The  Chinese,  and  many  of  the  inks  used 
by  tlie  Oriental  nations,  are  still  of  this 
kind.    Sometimes  the  ink  of  very  old 
writings  is  so  much  faded  by  time  as  to  lie 
illegible^    Doctor  Hlugden  (Philosophical 
Transactions,  vol.  77),  in  his  experiments 
on  tliis  subject,  found  that,  in  most  of 
these,  Uie  color  might  lie  restorvil,  or,  radi- 
er,  a  new  body  of  color  given,  by  pencil- 
ling them  over  witli  a  solution  of  prussiato 
of  potash,  and  then  with  a  dilute  acid, 
either  sulphuric  or  muriatic  ;  or  else,  vice 
versa,  first  witij  the  acid,  and  tlien  with 
the  pnjssiate.  The  acid  dissolves  the  oxide 
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of  ifQil  oCdio  ftdod  Inkf  snd  tbo  praHiaie 

proripitates  it  a^in  of  n  blue  color,  which 
restores  the  legibility  of  tlie  wiiting.  If 
this  be  done  neatly,  and  blotting  paper  kid 
over  the  letters  as  fast  as  they  become  vis- 
ible, their  fonn  will  be  retained  rery  di»- 
tinctly.  Peucillin|^  ova*  the  letters  with 
■n  iubrion  of  ^;a88  alMniiarastiioblMlE- 
iieai^  to  a  certain  degree,  butDotooipeedi- 
norsocojnplftrly. 

China  or  indian  Ink.  Tiie  well  known 
and  much  admired  Indian,  or  China  ink, 
is  brought  over  in  smnll  oblong  cak^s, 
which  readily  become  difiused  in  water 
hf  vAUb^  M  ihoMaekiwesfoniitoBWio^ 
pended  in  il  Ibr  a  considerable  time,  owing 
to  the  extreme  subtiity  of  division  of  the 
substance  that  gives  the  cobr,  and  the  in- 
timacy with  whidi  if  is  mnted  to  tiie  ma- 
cilaginoiis  matter  lliat  keeps  it  stispendc<l. 
Indian  ink  dotes,  however,  deposit  the 
wbde  of  its  c<^r  bj  standiDg,  when  it  is 
diffiioed  in  a  conwMnUe  quantity  of  wa- 
ter. Doctor  Lewis,  on  examining  this 
substance,  found  that  the  ink  consisted  of 
n  binefc  MdiDient,  totally  inaoliibloin  water, 
which  appeared  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the 
finrst  Inmp-black,  and  of  anotlier  sub- 
stance soluble  in  water,  and  which  putre- 
fied by  keeping,  and,  when  evaporated, 
left  a  tenacious  jelly,  exactly  like  glue,  or 
isinglnas.  It  appears  probable,  thereic»e, 
that  it  consiaia  of  notUnto  mora  tlwntfaflie 
two  ingredients,  and  piooaUy  may  he  im- 
itated with  i>eifect  accuracy  by  using  a 
very  fine  jelly,  like  isinglass,  or  size,  and 
the  ftaeat  lanm^jlack,  and  inoorponudng 
them  thoroughly.  The  finest  lamp-black 
known  is  made  thun  ivory  shavings,  and 
tipenee  ealled  iHNsrlladL 

ia  a  very  singular 
composition,  partaking  much  of  tlio  na- 
ture of  an  oil  varuisli,  but  diiiering  from 
it  ui  i1m  quality  of  adhaing  Amly  to 
moistened  paper,  and  in  being,  to  a  con- 
siderable degrfM',  soluble  in  soap-water. 
It  is,  when  used  by  the  printers,  of  the  con- 
aamee  of  nther  thin  jeOy,  ao  that  it  may 
be  smeared  over  the  types  readily  and 
thinijr,  when  applied  by  leather  cushions ; 
aod  It  dries  Tefy  speedily  on  tiie  p»^>er, 
without  nmning  through  to  the  other  sida,' 
or  passing  the  limits  of  the  letter.  It  is 
made  of  nut-oil,  boiled,  and  atlerwards 
mtaad  with  Idmp4>laek,  of  whieh  about 
two  ounces  and  a  half  tm\  sufficient  for 
16  ounces  of  tlie  prepared  oil.  Other  ad- 
ditions are  made  by  ink-maken,  of  wliich 
Ibe  moHt  important  is  genemDyundnniood 
to  lie  a  little  fine  indigo  in  powder,  to  im- 
prove the  beauty  of  tiie  color.  Hed  print- 
jnf  ink  ip  made  by  adding  to  the  mnirii 


about  half  ita  weight  of  TermiBon.  Atil> 

tie  carmine  also  improves  the  color.  [En- 
gdc^die,  tArU  d  MStien^  voLiii,  page 

CoUmd  Mu.  Few  of  dwao  am  uaed, 

except  -tnl  ink.  The  preparation  of  these 
ia  Teiy  simple,  consisting  either  of  decoc- 
tfona  of  the  dtflfanot  eoloring  or  dyeing 
materials  in  water,  and  thic'kened  with 
gum  Arabic,  or  of  colore<l  metallic  oxides, 
or  insoluble  powders,  merely-  diil'uM^d  in 
gum-vrater.  The  proportion  of  gum  Amp 
bic  to  l)e  used  may  t>e  the  same  as  for 
black  writing  ink.  All  that  appbea  to  the 
fixed  or  fhgitiTe  natum  of  tim  aefoni  ar* 
tides  used  in  dyeings  may  be  applied,  in 
general,  to  the  use  of  the  same  substance 
as  inks.  Must  of  the  conmion  water-color 
eakea,  diffliaed  bi  waior,  will  make  aufi^ 
ciently  good  colored  inka  ftr  moit  pur* 
poses. 

Sympathdie  hkM ;  Uquids  without  any 
obeorvable  color ;  any  ming  may  be  writ- 
ten with  them  invisibly,  and  made  visible 
at  wiU  by  certain  means.  Kveu  Ovid  in- 
ftrmed  mridaoa  irim  wera  ebaoly  waidK 
ed,  that  they  might  wriXe  to  tJieir  loteii 
whatever  they  pleased  with  freah  milk, 
and  when  djy  sprinkle  over  it  coal-dust, 
or  aoot  In  mooam  timea^  obcndaiiy  has 
taught  the  preparation  of  many  improved 
inks  of  this  nature : — ^Form  a  solution  of 
green  vitriol  in  water,  and  add  a  Kttte  al- 
um, to  prevent  the  yellow  iron  pMcifntate 
from  sinking,  which  always  rises  in  case 
the  acid  does  not  prevail  ;  this  solution 
fermaa  sympathetic  ink,  which  appeal* 
extremely  black  when  it  is  moistened  wth 
a  saturated  infusion  of  gall-nuts.  A  ^  m- 
padietic  ink  may  Ukewise  be  formed  nom 
eommon  black  ink*  For  tUa  purpose,  the 
color  must  be  destroyed  by  a  mixture  of 
nitric  acid.  Any  thing  written  with  it  be- 
eomca  virible  on  moiaiening  it  with  aaohi- 
tion  of  some  volatile  alkaH.  The  famous  ink, 
iii>i8ible  in  the  cold,  and  visible  at  a  mod- 
erate temperature,  may  be  pref)ared  with- 
out much  difficulty.  (See  Cobali.)  Attf 
writing  with  this  ink  is  invisible ;  but,  on 
the  apphcation  of  a  cntain  degree  of  heat, 
it  beeomea  a  beauiiflil  treenfan  blue.  Aa 
aotm  as  it  cools  again,  uie  color  vanishes ; 
and  tlius,  by  alternately  heating  and  cool- 
ing it,  the  writing  can  be  made  visible  or 
iimaible.  Cam  must  be  taken  not  to  heat 
it  more  than  is  required  to  make  it  plain, 
for  otiier^vise  it  always  continues  visible. 
With  this  sympathetic  ink  landscapes  m^ 
be  drawn,  in  which  ^  treee  and  tne  eaim 
lose  their  verdant  appearance  in  the  win- 
ter, but  may  be  changed  again  into  a  spring 
hwdwiqw,  at  wiH,  by  exposing  them  la  a 
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gentle  heat.  Tliis  has  been  already  tried 
on  s«.Teen"j. 

I.NLArfo  Navioatioj». — Jlmerican  Ca- 
nals. An  account  of  canal*,  exce|>t  thoHC 
of  America,  is  given  under  tho  article 
Canals.  Aii  account  of  rWer  navigation 
will  he  found  under  tiio  (Uticle  Rivers^ 
navigable.  In  the  present  article,  a  view 
will  he  ^ven  of  American  ciuial  naviga- 
tion, as  It  pre^M.M)ts  itself  in  1831 ;  begin- 
ning at  tho  northerly  {>art  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  proceeding  soudierly.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  ohtjiiu  exact  infomiaiiion  relating 
to  the  works  of  tliis  description  in  Ameri- 
ca. Tho  pubhcations  on  thcsiihject  con- 
tain immense  masses  of  matter,  of  very 
little  interest  or  practirul  utilitv,  and,  at 
the  same  ti(ne,  omit  a  defuiite  (fescription 
of  the  work.-*  themselves,  and  give  a  verj' 
impi'rtect  account  of  tlio  olistacles  over- 
come in  their  construction,  or  the  amount 
of  business  done  upon  tJiem.  ^nie  of 
the  works  mentioned  in  the  following  list, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  account  of  Uiem, 
are  mereiv  projecte<l,  and  others  arc  not 
yet  completeil ;  and  it  is  not  easy,  at  the 
time  of  making  this  article,  to  ascertain, 
precisely,  what  degree  of  progress  has 
Deen  made  in  some  of  them;  nor  is  it  very 
iin|)ortant  to  do  so,  since  ilio  state  of 
things  is  rapidly  changing  in  this  respect ; 
insomuch,  that  what  would  be  an  exact 
account  of  some  of  them  at  the  time  of 
making  this  article,  would  cease  to  be  such 
at  the  time  of  its  publication. 

Ca:vals  or  Canada. — ff'elland canal  was 
constnirted  from  182^4  to  1829.  Its  length 
is  41ii  miles  ;  its  breadth  at  the  surtuce  o8 
feet,  at  the  bottom  3G  feet,  and  its  dej)th 
8  feet.  This  line  of  navigation  passes 
from  dio  mouth  of  Ouse  river,  on  lake 
Erie,  north-eastwanl,  to  strike  at  a  point 
of  the  Welland  or  Chippcwuy  river;  and, 
taking  the  course  of  diat  river  downwanls, 
11  miles,  proceeds  from  dience  northward, 
across  die  mountain  ridge,  and  down  to 
tlie  nioudi  of  Twelve-MUe  creek,  on  lake 
Ontario.  The  distance  from  lake  to  lake 
is  4^3  miles.  The  deepest  cutting,  near 
the  summit,  is  5G  feet.  It  has  35  locks, 
125  to  100  feet  bug,  32  to  22  feet  wide, 
Tho  capital  stock  of  the  company  is 
200,000  pounds;  the  numlxT  of  shares, 
1(),000.  This  canal  adinite  of  aloop  navi- 
gation, and  opens  a  communication  lje- 
tween  lake  Eric  and  lake  Ontario,  in  the 
same  vessels  which  navigate  those  lakes, 
and  saves  discharging  and  reloading  car- 
goes. One  of  die  purposes  of  its  con- 
struction was,  to  preveiit  the  trade  of  that 
part  of  Upper  Canada  which  commiuii- 
catea  with  die  great  western  lakes,  from 
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l>oiiig  <Hverted  to  New  York,  by  tlie  route 
of  die  Erie  caiiid.  It  was  an  arduous  and 
stupendous  work,  as  appears  sufficiently 
from  the  dimensions  and  length  of  the 
caiiMl.  Its  execution  was,  however,  fa- 
ciliuited  by  taking  advantage  of  natmnl 
chtuinels  of  slack-water. — nidcau  canal 
is  a  projcctetl  navigation  for  122  inile^, 
from  Hull,  on  the  great  Ottawa,  by  die 
course  of  the  river  Ridraii  luid  a  chain  of 
lak&s  to  the  Gaiinano<]ui,  on  die  St.  Law- 
rence, at  the  Kin«rstoii  iniils,  five  miles 
from  tlie  city  of  Kuigston.  The  plan  of 
communication  is  calculated  for  sloon 
navigation.  Tho  expen**,  it  is  supposed, 
may  amount  to  £1,000,000. — Lm  Chine 
cann{  is  10  miles  in  length,  from  Montreal, 
on  the  St.  l^wnnice,  directly  to  Up|)er 
La  Chine,  on  lake  St.  Louis,  ciittiii!,'  od'  a 
bend  in  the  river,  anil  avoitling  the  rapiiLs 
of  St.  I^uis.  Cost,  £220,000  ;  for  sloop 
navigation. — Ulsle  PerraiiU  canal  is  n 
pnyectftl  work  of  five  miles  in  lencth, 
from  St.  Ijouis  lake,  at  the  fool  of  St. 
Anne's  rapids,  to  die  head  then'of,  by  a 
canal  pai<»iiig  either  at  the  biick  of  St. 
Anne's,  or  else  across  the  Isle  Perrault. — 
GrcnvUlc  canal  is  a  projecteil  work  of  12 
miles  in  length,  from  the  head  of  Long 
Sniilt  or  Ottawa  fulls,  at  the  village  of 
Grrnville,  by  a  lateral  canal,  to  die  foot  of 
Ciunllon  rapids,  opixjsite  Point  Fortune  ; 
for  sloop  navigauon.  Estimated  cost, 
£250,000. — La  Prtile  .Vatimi  canal  is  a 
projected  artificial  channel  of  navigaUon, 
of  50  miles  in  length,  from  the  foot  of 
C'urillon  rapids,  at  Hawkesbury,  on  the 
Ottawa,  across  the  ]M>niusula,  to  tlie  St. 
Lawrence,  at  Pres<*ott. 

Canals  of  the  United  States.  Iin- 
mensi»  impmvemetits  have  been  made  in 
inland  navigation,  bodi  by  rivers  and  ca- 
nals, during  tho  15  years  from  181(>  to 
ISm.  Mon;  than  1000  miles  of  canal 
have  l>een  made  during  diat  dine,  Ixisides  ^ 
vast  improvements  in  river  navigation  ; 
and,  in  1831,  the  numerous  works  of  diis 
sort,  already  commeneeil,  are  prosecuted 
with  unremitted  activity.  Only  a  \exy 
general  outline  of  these  improvements,  so 
imuortant,  both  in  a  political  and  econom- 
ical view,  can  l)e  given  in  this  work. 

Canah  in  ^ctc  Ent^laivl. — Cumberland 
and  Oxford  canal.  This  navi^uon,  |Mirt- 
ly  iiatumi  an<l  partly  artificial,  extends 
alwut  miles,  from  Pordand  to  Selmgi> 
jioiid,  in  Maine.  The  head  of  die  canal 
IS  hi  the  town  of  Bridgelon,  at  die  ter- 
mination of  Long  |)ond,  which  is  10  miles 
in  length.  This  |K)ud,  together  widi 
Brandy  pond  and  S<5bago  pond,  with  their 
outlet^  constitutes  27  miles  of  the  ra- 
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nal ;  24  locks  only  arc  necewary.  Tolls 
are,  per  niile,  for  planks,  ti  cento  per  1000 
feet ;  sbingle^  2  cents  a  thoii^oud ;  woo<l, 
6  cents  n  cord,  per  mile  ;  tirnljer,  G  cents 
a  ton,  per  mile  ;  goo<ls  in  boots,  G  cents  a 
ton ;  boats,  raAs,  Scc^  6  cents  additional 
for  each  lock. — Middtetex  canal  was  com- 

Cleted  in  1808.    It  0|>ensa  ronununicntion 
etween  lloston  harfwr  anil  the  Merrinmck 
river,  a  distance  of  27  miles.    It  has  but 
one  summit  level,  104  ft^t  above  BoKton 
harbor,  and  32  above  the  level  of  the  Mer- 
rimack, at  the  place  of  its  junction  witli 
that  river  in  Chelmsford,  alwve  Pawtucket 
falls ;  on  which  falls  are  situated  the  preat 
manufacturing  estnhlitJhinents  of  I^vv»>ll. 
Its  breadth  at  the  surface  is  JK)  feet,  at  the 
bottom  20  feet,  and  its  depth  of  water  3 
feet    It  makes  part  of  a  line  of  water 
communication  iMjtween  Boston  and  the 
central  part  of  New  Hampttliire.  There 
are  on  this  canal  20  locks  of  diffen-nt 
liAs,  of  which  the  highest  is  12  feet.  The 
locks  are  75  feet  long  in  the  clear,  10  feel 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  1 1  feet  at  the  top. 
The  number  of  aqueducts,  over  rivers  and 
strtwims,  is  7 ;  and  there  are  50  bridges, 
having  stone  abiitmenLs  20  feet  ajiart. 
Coat,  $528,000 ;  constructed  by  the  Mid- 
dlesex cnnal  comjMUiy,  incor|)orateil  in 
1789.   The  tolls,  in  IH24,  were,  for  boats, 
$14,184  ;   raiH  .•!i5770  ;    in  the  whole, 
$19,954. — Bow  canal  was  made  in  1812, 
and  is  ilie  continuntion  of  n  Ihie  of  navi- 
gation, of  which  the  Middlesex  canal 
consliniles  a  part.    Its  length  is  J  mile ; 
the  lockage  2o  feet.    Its  diuienJ»ions,  and 
the  size  of  the  locks,  corresiKjnd  to  those 
of  the  Middlesex  canal,  being  designed  to 
paBB  the  same  boats.    It  {lasses  a  fnll  in 
llie  Merrimack  of  25  feet,  >vith  4  locks. 
A  dam  is  constnicted  across  the  river,  at 
the  heail  of  the  falls.  Exj)en8e  of  the  whr»le 
woric,  $»1!»,000. — Hooksttt  ranal,  ntinther 
work  on  the  Mrrrinmck,50  n>ds  in  length, 
is  also  a  \mn  of  the  same  lino  of  navi^ 
tion,  anil  {>hsm>s  Ilmikseit  falls,  in  that  nv- 
er,  by  a  lockage  of  IG  fivt.    Tlu'se  falls  are 
lower  down  the  river  than  the  Bow  ca- 
nal. It  has  three  locks.  Cost  of  the  whole 
works,  $13.000. — Jhioskcae; canal ^  one  mile 
in  length,  is  another  part  of  the  same 
navigation,  being  eight  miles  further  down 
tlie  Merrimack,  at  -Vraoskeag  fulls,  which 
are  passed  by  this  canal  with  a  lockage 
of  4o  feet.    It  has  9  locks,  anil  wveral 
dams.    Cost,  !?♦ 10,000. —  Union  canal,  a 

Imrt  of  tlie  sjumc  navigation,  baring  7 
ocks  in  9  inil«*s,  Is  immediiitcly  below 
the  Amoskeag  canal,  and  comprehends  G 
nets  of  falls.  "Cost,  .'?:35,000.  Cromwell's 
falls,  which  are  below,  on  the  same  river, 
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are  locked  at  an  expense  of  $9000  ;  and 
15  miles  lower  down  are  the  Wiccassec 
falls,  which  have  been  locked  at  an  ex- 
of  about  $12,000.    The  line  of 
narigation  alwve  describetl,  commenced 
at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of 
canal  navigation  in  the  U.  States ;  anil  the 
undertaking  evinced  great  public  tq/mt 
and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  persons 
who  engaged  in  it,  whose  inadequate  pe- 
cuniary remuneration  has,  however,  ope- 
rated as  a  discouragement  from  similar 
enterprises  in  New  Eiiglmid. — Pairtuckct 
canal,  a  branch  of  the  navigation  above 
descrilx'd,  is  a  channel  of  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length,  passing  Pawtucket 
falls  on  the  Merrimack,  and  facilitating 
the  navigation  of  that  river  from  Chelms- 
fonl,  where  the  Middlewx  canal  meets 
the  river,  to  Newbunr|>ort,  situated  near 
its  mouth.    It  is  in  the  town  of  Lowell. 
A  dam  is  ma<le  across  the  Merrimack, 
above  tljose  fiills,  a  short  distance  U-Iow 
the  tennination  of  the  Middlesex  canal, 
for  the  purpose  of  rcgtdating  the  height 
of  water  for  supplying  the  Pn>vtucket  ca- 
nal, which  was  originally  made  merely  for 
the  passage  of  rafts  and  l)oats,  and  cor- 
resjKmded  in  dimensions  to  the  other 
works  on  the  simie  river  aI»ove,  and  to 
the  Middlesex  canal.     Atxiut  the  year 
1820,  the  proprietors  of  the  manufacturing 
establishments,  which  have,  during  the 
short  subsequent  period  of  about  10  years, 
grown  to  so  sur{>risin^  a  magnitude,  and 
which  are  still  rapidly  mcreasing,  purchas- 
ed the  Pa\Mucket  canal,  and  enlarged  its 
chaiHiel  to  the  dimensions  of  IK)  feet  in 
breadth,  and  4  in  depth,  which  not  on- 
ly ser\'ea  for  the  oricritial  puq)os<'  of  this  ca- 
nal, in  passing  these  falls,  which  are  in  tlic 
whole  about  32  fi?et  in  height,  but  also 
stip[>lies  immense  hydraulic  works,  used 
for  the   purjMJsea  of  manufacturing. — 
Farmimrton  canal   was  commence*!  in 
1825,  upon  the  plan  of  connecting,  by  a 
line  of  78  miles  of  entirely  artificial  navi- 
gation, Connecticut  river  at  Nortlinmpton, 
m  Massachusetts,  with  New  Haven  har- 
bor. It  is  30  feet  in  breadth  at  the  snrfnce 
of  the  water,  20  at  the  Ijottom,  and  4  feet 
in  depth  ;  and  passes  fix>in  New  Haven  to 
F^armington,  in  Connecticut,  and  fn>in 
thence  to  Coh  brook.    The  locks  are  80 
feet  in  the  clear,  and  12  feet  wide.  Its 
commencement  at  New  Haven  is  from  a 
basin  of  20  acres  capacity.    It  is  (in  18;31) 
nearly  completed,  and  wliolly  under  con- 
tract,  frofn  New  Haven  to  Southwick 
IKiiuls,  in  Massnclnisetts,  a  dlstjince,  by  sur- 
vey, of  58  miles;  lockage,  218  fl. — Hamp- 
shire and  Hampden  canal  is  a  projected 
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work,  of^O  miles  in  lensth,  in  Maamclm- 
■eOi^  in  oontinuBtioB  m  w»  Parmington 
MUial,  from  Sontliwick  ponds  to  North- 
ampton ;  lockapp,  21)8  tvct. — Enfield  ca- 
Hoij  aiid  liie  lliree  others  next  meu- 
lioaed,  tn  ■butt  cuts  at  tltc  ditlurcnt  falls 
on  Connecticut  river.  This  was  tlie  latest 
of  these  improvements,  having  been  com- 
menoed  by  a  company,  under  a  cbartw 
gMDled  in  1834.  It  is  5i  miles  in  length, and 
panes  the  Enfield  falL^  in  the  state  of  Con- 
necticuL  It  has  three  stone  locksi  each 
10  feet  1111,90  feetbjraa  ThwoinAladdi 
40  miles  to  the  steninlxiat  navi^rntinti  iij) 
the  Connecticut  Before  the  construction 
of  this  work,  these  rapids  were  navigated 
by  tiM  boali  iiiwiiif  tkng  the  river,  but 
mtj  were  a  ^reat  ini{>e(rnnent  to  the  nav- 
igition.  This  canal,  like  the  Pawtucket 
Bt  LoweD,  on  die  Menimaok,  is  intaoded 
bodi  to  .ftcilitate  navigadoa  and  supply 
hydraulic  works.  It  is  an  important  im- 
provement, and  does  great  credit  to  the 
wndeftakwa— jSwilfc  JEmflqf  eandf  tb« 
next  artificial  channel  of  nnvifration  up 
the  Connecticut,  is  in  South  Iladley,  in 
Massachusetts.  It  is  2  miles  in  lengtl't 
and  overcomes  the  npidi  in  the  Con- 
aecticut  at  tlie  place,  amounting  to  about 
40  feet.  There  is  a  cut  in  this  canal,  40 
feet  deep,  300  feet  long',  'm  wcM  rock. 
This  improvement,  and  also  the  one  lu  xt 
mentioned,  were  undertaken  b^*  a  conipa- 
ny  which  was  chartered  in  1/92. — Jnonr 
tague  canaly  in  the  to>vn  of  Montague,  al> 
so  in  Massachusetts,  is  the  next  in  oitler, 
higher  up  the  CoimecticuL  It  is  3 
muee  in  length,  25  feet  broad  and  3  deep. 
By  this  canal  the  navigadOD  passes  the 
^follta^rno  falls,  which  commeiire  abfjve 
Miller's  river  j  it  tenninates  ub<jvo  the 
moudi  of  Deerfield  river;  lockage,  75 
•feel. — Bdlows  Falls  canal  i.s  n  short  arti- 
ficial chaimel,  liigher  up  the  Connecticut, 
in  tlie  state  of  V  enn  'iit,  lor  ihc  juiiposi? 
of  passing  Bellows  falls. — Blarkstont  ca- 
nal (see  tliat  article  for  a  tlescription  of 
this  canalL  A  few  miles  above  Providence 
httbor,  dua  canal  meets  the  Blackstone  or 
Pawtucket  rivai^  and  passes  up  along  its 
western  bank  a  great  part  of  its  route,  and 
is  wholly  suppUed  by  the  waleiB  of  this 
river  and  its  tributary  strsams  and  ponds, 
sonie  of  tlie  latter  lieing  made  use  of  as 
extensive  reservoirs,  whereby,  in  the  dry 
season,  all  the  water  used  by  the  c-auul, 
JDld  ao  taken  awscy  from  the  various  man* 
ufecturing  works  estabUshed  at  llie  difler- 
ent  falls  on  tlie  river,  is  replaced,  and  sup- 
posed, indeed,  to  be  mors  than  compen- 
sated for.  This  canal  facilitates  an<l 
jreatly  incnaaes  the  trade  fiom  the 


northern  part  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Isl* 
and,  and  ne  lofsrior  cemrsi  put  of  'Mas*. 

sachusotts,  to  the  market  of  Frovidence, 
that  of  New  York,  and  the  polls  of  the 
Middle  and  Soutlieru  States. 

Mw  YoHt  Canab,  .  The  alate  of  New 
York  has  an  extwisive  system  of  artificial 
inland  navigation,  connecting  the  navin- 
tkm  of  Hndaott  river  with  that  of  tdce 
Cluunplain,  lake  Ontario,  lake  Elrie,  and 
Delaware  river. — Chnmplain  canal  is  6!^^ 
miles  in  lengtli,  40  feet  wide  at  the  sur- 
ftoe,  98  feet  at  the  bottonv  and  4  feet 
in  depth.  This*,  and  the  Erie,  Osweca 
and  Cayuga  canals,  were  made  by  the 
state,  at  the  public  expense,  and  remain 
under  the  admiiiiadration  of  tl)e  govern- 
ment, as  piihlic  propert}'.  Tlie  Chamnlain 
cauaipui^>s  from  Albany  to  Whitehall,  on 
bdie  Cfhamplain,  connectinff  Hiidaon  river 
with  tliat  lake.  This  canarcommcncca  at 
Whitehall,  at  the  heatl  of  sloop  nanga- 
tion  on  lake  Champlaiu,  and,  immediately 
rising,  by  3  locks,  26  feet,  proceeds  on 
a  level  5i  miles  up  the  valley  of  WckvI 
ci-eek,  enters  tiiat  stream,  and  follows  its 
channel  for  3  miles,  to  a  lock  of  4 
feet  lift,  which  extends  the  nav  igation  VKp 
the  creek  3i  miles  farther,  to  Fort  Anne 
village,  where,  alter  rising  by  3  locks. 
94  feet,  h  leaves  the  ersek,  and  probeeda 
I'^rnileaon  a  summit  level,  through  the 
towns  of  Fort  Anne  and  Kinpsbiirv,  to 
Fort  Kdwanl.  Here  it  nceives  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Hudson,  al>ove  the  great  daui 
in  tliat  river,  by  a  feeder  of  half  a  mile  in 
length,  and  soon  ailer  descends  30  feet 
by  3  locks,  into  the  Hudson,  below  the 
dam.  The  great  dam  is  900  feet  long,  87 
feet  high,  and  throws  hack  an  ample  sup- 

§ly  of  water  for  the  summit  level.  From 
'ott  Edwnrd,  the  navigatSea'la  eontnnMd, 
for  the  present,  down  the  channel  of  tho 
Hudson,  8  inih's,  to  tlie  head  of  Fort  Mil- 
ler falls  ;  around  wliich  it  is  carried  by  a 
canal  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  half  a 
mile  lonjr,  and  having  2  locks  of  18 
feet  descent. ,  From  Fort  Miller,  tlie  river 
is  made  nsTigable  fer  near  diree  miles 
farther,  by  a  dam  at  the  head  of  Saratoga 
falls,  just  above  which  tlie  canal  loaves 
the  river  on  tlic  western  side,  and  pro- 
ceeds en  a  level  fer  17  n^ei^  through 
Saratoga  and  Stillwater,  Schuyler's  flats, 
and  over  Fish  creek,  by  an  aqueduct,  to  a 
point  two  miles  below  Stillwater  village. 
Tiom  Ibia  point  to  Waterford,  where  Uie 
canal  cnten*  the  Mohawk,  and  meets  the 
Erie  canal,  a  distance  of  9  miles,  it 
descends  B6  feet  1iy9  locks,  6  of  which 
are  in  the  town  of  WaterfbnL  From  Wa- 
teribrd,  the  Hudson  is  now  made  naviga- 
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Wr  for  filoops  to  Troy,3i  miles  !)elo\v,  hy  a 
dam  across  the  river  at  the  latter  place, 
1100  feet  in  length,  9  feet  high,  and  hav- 
ing a  »l<)on  lock,  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
114  feet  lon^,  30  feet  wide,  9  feet  lift. 
The  coat  of  this  lock  and  dam  waa 
WBI^fifO^Srit  emalt  eneodira  ftbni  Al- 
Imny  on  the  H   '  i  .;,  to  Bufralo  on  lake 
Erie,  is  363  miles  in  length,  40  feet  wide 
at  the  surfiiee  of  the  water,  2^  feet  at  llie 
bottom,  with  n  dej»th  of  4  feet  of  wa- 
ter.   It  has  2  summit  levelx  in  this  dis- 
tauc^  and  the  whole  lockauze  is  692  feeL 
R  ivweompIete^ikirlflBS.  Tiieloelntre 
8:1  ill  nnmfjor,  nil  of  stone  ma-Hotir}',  each 
*M)  /l  et  louir  ill  the  clear,  ntiil  1.")  feet  wide. 
I'lu/ii  HtilfiUo,  the  canal  uroceevlai  10  miles 
to  Tonnewauta  creek,   "the  Tonnewantti 
i.stlien  iise<i  for  12  mih-s:  tlK  iicf  hyadecp 
cut  7i  miles  tQ  Lockport,  where  it  descends 
60  ftet  by  5  Mbi;  dMiee  od  aiiniform 
level  <>3  miles  to  Rochester,  where  it  cross- 
es th<*  fJt'imeHee,  hy  an  aqueduct  of  9 
arclies,  each  50  feet  span.    Here  ii  is  sup- 
iriied  hf  a  iwfigable  feeder,  2  miNS 
long,  cf)iinecring  it  with  the  Genncsee ; 
thence  easterly  to  Montezuma,  t>7i  miles, 
in  wUeh  diMmee'  it  lieieeodi  196  feet, 
and  croeses  Mud  creek  twice  by  aque- 
ducts.   At  Montezuma,  tlie  level  of  the 
carnal  ascends^  and,  in  a  distance  of  27 
miltii,  to  SafiiM,  riaei  67  ftet  In  Selina 
commences  th*'  *lot»ir  I<'vi'].' a  distance  of 
60  miles,  tu  1  VauklbiL    From  Frankfort, 
the  canal  descends,  in  12  miles,  49  feet,  to 
the  head  otr  Litde'  FaMi^  where  are  5 
lockft,  nnd  an  Pf^tiediK  t  over  the  Mohawk, 
of  3  archc-id.   From  t|ie  foot  of  Little 
PMla,  the  eiMl  ^MaiiMa  for  70  niiiee 
down  the  \  all<  y  of  thtt  Hohe^  on  the 
south  side  of  tiie  river,  to  Niskayuna,  4 
uiiies  below  Schenectady,  where  it  crosses 
the  Mohawk  by  an  aqueduct  748  feet 
lonf».   The  descent  from  tlie  foot  of  Little 
Falk  to  Niskayuna  ia  86  IbeL  Atler  crosa* 
iof  the  MdiB«nc,tlieeanaI  fiRteeeda  alooip 
the  north  bank  there<^  for  12  miles  and 
ilif-n  recn»88es  hy  an  aqueduct  1 188  feel 
long,  and  ])asses  by  tlie  Cohoes  falb^ 
avhere,  in  the  space  of  2  miles,  it  de- 
^icentlfl  132  f«-et,  hy  1()  locks.    A  little  Inf- 
low the  Cohoes  falls,  a  leeder  enters  from 
-ihe  Mohawk,  and  connects  the  Erie  with 
the  Champiain  canal ;  and  the  miited  work 
then  proceeds  to  Allinny,        miles,  in 
which  distance  it  dobceud:^  44  feet,  and 
cerminaMi  in  tfie  tide  Men  or  the 
Hudson.    Cost,  $»7,G0a,0O0.— Oaif^ffo  ca- 
nai  is  a  branch  of  tlie  Erie.   This  navign- 
tion  jNuties  from  Oswego  to  Syracuse, 
^(Voonecting  lake  (Ontario  with  the  Erie  ca- 
tm§L  it  hatias  iiw(  of  kHduice^  aU  de- 


scending towards  lake  Ontario.  One  half 
of  the  distance,  is  a  canal  connected  with 
Oswego  river  by  locks  and  dams;  the 
other  half  is  a  daok^mliBr  navigation  on 
tlie  river.  Its  structures  consist  of  22 
lmdge&  I  aqueduct,  7  culverts,  2  waste 
wein^  o'dana  aeioei  the  liw,  18  lodta  of 
stone,  ajul  1  of  stone  and  timber.  Cost, 
$525,115.  It  has  Ixfm  made  since  the 
Erie  canal. — Cmpu^a  and  Seneca  canai, 
another  branch  oiT  the  Bfkt  made  in 
1828,  extends  from  Geneva  to  Montezu- 
ma, connecting  Seneca  and  Ca^'uga  lakes 
wioi  the  Erie  canaL-  The  waA,  wamfm 
of  10  miles  of  inde)>endent  canal,  and  10 
miles  24  chains  of  slack -water  navipifion. 
There  are  7  lucks,  embracing  73^  leet  of 
lockage,  19  bridgekSindfe^-gates,  5  dame, 
and  «  nilv.riH.  CSoat,  $2ll,00(i.  D<hi- 
uxxre  and  Hudton  eamd  is  not,  hke  the 
oreoeding,  a  worit  of  the  abue,  having 
been  nurae  by  a  private  company.  It  -ia 
G4  miles  in  U  njrth,  :{2feet  wide  at' the  wa- 
ters sur&ce,  20  Heel  at  tiie  bouom,  4  feet 
i»dai»ai,  aQd  haam5  fi^  orkidkag^  It 
commences  on  tlie  western  side  of  the 
river  Delaware,  at  t4U|)enter';j  point,  and 
paaaeaaoravtotiw  HttQion,  which  iten> 
ten  4  miles  behw  Kingnon,  and  thua 
connects  those  two  riven*.  T*  ,i!~o  ituifi 
in  Peniwylvama,  with  the  Lackawaxcii 
oanaL  ^nhne  eafiallii^  liIMn  united,  ex- 
tend 117  miles.  LcnLrtli  from  the  tide 
water  of  the  Uondoiit,  to  tJie  summit  level 
between  the  lludsion  and  Delaware,  38 
miles,  \vith  a  rise  of  535  feet.  From  the 
simimit  level  to  the  D^lfiwaif.  is  2ti  milet*, 
and  a  descent  of  80  feeu  bp  the  Dela- 
ware ID  the  mon^  of  the  Laelia^vaaen,  is 
17  miles,  and  a  rise  of  148  feet.  Up  the 
Lackawaxen  to  head  water,  at  Kean's 
pond,  is  iH)  milcB,  and  a  rise  of  ti<>8  feet. 
Total  k>ckage,  14.31  feet  C^,  $16,000 
per  mile.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson 
canal  company  were  incorporated  in 
18B3L  Tolb  not  4o  exceed  B  eeam  per 
mile  per  ton  of  coal,  and  4  cents  for  other 
merchandise  ;  the  same  for  every  lOO 
leet,  cubic  measure,  of  timber,  and  every 
1000      boards,  and  every  5000  shm^ea. 

.Vcir  Jersey. — .yf orris  cannl  was  com- 
menced in  1^»^  and  is  (1831)  much  ad- 
vanced. It  is  101  miles  in  length,  from  .30 
to  32  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  16  to  18  feet 
at  the  bottom,  and  J  fcf-t  in  depth  ;  the 
whole  lockage  is  1657  leet.  It  extiends 
flom  Jonc^  city,  on  tlie  Hudson,  aorass 
the  state  of  New  Jersey,  to  the  Delaware, 
opposite  Easton,  where  it  connects  with 
the  Lehigh  canal.  The  summit,  level  is 
near  lake  lIojjatciMi;.'.  On  the  western  di- 
fi«0Oi  fimji^jliM  feeder  at  the  summit  te 
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overcoming  a  difT»*mirc  in  level  of  67  feet, 
and  11  inclined  planes,  overcoming 
feet   On  the  eastern  divimon,  lietween  the 
summit  level  And  the  Paft«nir,  ttiere  are  to 
be  17  lockup  omoomin? n  ditTrn-nre  of  I5(] 

ila^  4  gutrd-locks,  5  dains,  30  culvert^  12 
aquediicts,  200  britlir»?H  nml  ujuvanls.  Tfic 
aqueduct  ucrota  tiie  TutitMiic,  ui  Little  Faiiii, 
is  of  cut  stone,  thoduet  restinf  on  a  ikct' 
<j]r  nn-h  of^O  (rcf,  with  50fi»«»t  nuli\is,  nrul 
meatuuriiig  5^  feet  perpendicular  ulK)ve  the 
ihtter  levM,  that  is,  to  the  coping  of  the 
8i(i<>-walls  ;  extent,  11 1 1 1 H  iWflilg  ill  111!  Ii  I  lliigi 
wall, '*!.") fi't'f. — Drlawnre  nnd  Rftnfnn  cn- 
lud  Id  a  projected  work  in  tlie  saiuu  state. 

Aiw^isaiM^^iXiMbii  The.ilU»«f 
Faiui>«ylvania  hai  a  tery  cxtennive  py.strtn 
of  caiud  navigsdon,  a  very  Inrgo  part  of 
i^'hich  has  Imwi  undertaken  by  the  state,  at 
the  public  IHIMfta)'  hujflk  iff  canal  and 
nnvxi^'itinn  wn"?  rnnnnt'Ticff?  in  ISITi,  and 
has  been  in  oiieratiuu  a  uuiiiber  of  veai^s. 
Ilrleagtii  ls  110  miles  :  loclum^  600  ftet, 
or  only  5i.64  feet  per  mue ;  is  (IG  feet  ^vidc 
at  tlie  surfhcr  of  the  water,  24  f»*<'t  at  the 
IxHtom,  uiid  4  feet  de4>p,  uiid  exu  iuLs  from 
StriMMphia  to  Reading,  and  from  thence 
to  inotint  Carbon.  It  is  .somt  tinifs  ralh-d 
the  Scku^kUi  navigatiMn,  it  coniprL^  '61 
dhm^  ^ltmmcisig  at  9^  Mount  water- 
works, near  Philadel]dhia,  bjr  which  is 
pro<liirrd  a  slack-water  navi*mtjon  of  45 
miles ;  uiiio  23  camds,  extending  l>5  milea ; 
195  locks,  17  Ibst  nM^  m  Ibtt  kiog^  W 
wliich  2>^  nro  iruard-lock^j.  There  are  17 
arched  u({uediictd  ;  a  tiuinel  of  450  feet, 
cut  throuffh  and  under  Holid  rock  ;  65  toll 
and  gate-houses.  The  dams  >'ary  from  3 
to  27  feet  in  height.  Total  cost  of  the  iin- 
pruveuieots.  January  1, 1830,  $2,i£jti,937. 
l^ftl^MB,  843,109;  1887,  $58»149; 
IdK,  $87,171  ;  1829,  $130,089.  It  WM 
OQHtnicted  by  the  Schuylkill  navifration 
^ompai^,  incorporated  iu  Id  15.  Tiie 
^^mnspy  rosy  iliiuit^m  ffi  ^liimd  <iot  tx* 
Btyilllg  25  per  eeiif.  p'T  aiuirnn,  And  the 
tooi  are  to  be  r^uhUtsd  accordingly. — 
Union  dimtmii'  im^ifiaiim,  twiletracted 
in  1827;  length,  82  milrs,  exclusive  of  a 
navigation  of  7i  miU  s;  lockajre,  520  feet ; 
'36  I'eet  wide  at  the  surlUce,  and  24  feet  at 
the  bottom,  and  4  feet  deep«  It  extends 
from  4  miles  Indow  Reading  to  Middle- 
town,  connecting  the  Su8r{uehAnna  and 
Schuylhffl  riiWB,  and  uniting  at  Reading 
with  the  Schuylkill  canal,  and  ot  Middle- 
town  with  the  pn^nt  Pennsylvania  eanal ; 
the  simuuit  level  is  at  Lebanon.  The  ca- 
i#fcegins,at|lilli«in  wi,i||fciiiiiiuyi- 


ltHI'%Koi1t%'  Mid  sBtMB^Mflooi^  tfaowwltarti 

bank  of  the  Schuylkill  to  the  valley  of  the 
Tulpehocken,  an  J  [kk^  up  that  valley  to 
the  east  cud  »it  uii'  Munniit  levi-l,  wiiliiu 
five  miles  of  Lebanon,  rising  311  feet  by 
.54  locks,  of  \arioiiH  Ufts  of  from  8  to  4 
ieet.  The  aunuuit  eaudi  6  miles,  76 
ehiiB%  Mrt  ^•MMTfr^'ttnnel  of  850 
feet,  18  feet  wide,  14  high,  «»[>ening  into 
('lark'w  cre«-k  valley,  alorijr  wliirh  the  ca- 
ual  descends  to  the  tSwatara,  oud,  continue 
lug  akmetfae  fal^  oflUs  rtvwv'tefHi- 
natcs  at  ^lidilletenvn.  Descent  from  suni- 
inlt,  20di  feet,  overcome  by  iJi)  Jocks,  It 
has  43  waste  weufs,  49  culveila,  135  road 
and  ferm  bridges,  13  aqueducts,  one  of 
which  \^  276  feet  in  l<'nirth.  On  this  canal 
are  extensive  water- wuiks  for  raising  the 

wiiuii  iif  ihii  fiwiHiiii  miiBiiiirtiiiii  Vtm, 

.<^,000  per  mile.  ft<»#  llittta>»fagM- 

lated  so  as  not  to  give  more  than  12  per 
cent — Laekawaxen  canal  is  ;i<>  miles  in 
length,  33  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  30  fiM 
at  the  bottom,  and  4  f  in  depth.  It  com- 
mei^ces  at  the  teriuiuutiou  ot*  the  Delaware 
aad  Hndidti  iMDal,  near  Carpenter's  point, 
and  unites  with  a  niil-road  at  Honesdale. 
(t^ee  Delmcnre  awl  IfiuLton  rarial.)  In 
Jd25,  the  Laekawaxen  canul  and  coal 
company  weraaiidioris»d  to  act  in  union 
with  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  coni- 
{Muiy .  The  tolls  are  nut  to  exceed  1  ^  ceuts 
per  ton  per  mile  on  boats  tnuisporting  stone, 
coal,  &C.  Ofeat  quantities  of  Lackawaua 
coal  are  tnins|>orted  al<»ng  this  canal. —  /yf- 
high  tonal  and  naoi^^ian  wus  coinultted 
akaat-M9|ri»40|iiil0B  in  length,  60  to  6S 
ibet  wide  at  tlit  -'irHice,  45  feet  8t  die  bot- 
tom, and  5  ti  t  t  (l.  t  |>;  the  lockaire  is  360 
feet  It  extends  I'rom  Koilou  on  the  Dela- 
ware to  Stoddartsville,  conii*'«'tiiii:  tin' 
Morris  canal  with  tlir  Maiich  Clinnk  mil- 
road  f  cost,  $1,556,000.  It  consists  ul'  37 
itffaiafcOTid,and9t<jf^srt^ii^twpobh. 
The  ponds  connecting  the  several  l< iii:tlis 
of  canal  are  all  cleared  out  in  the  ehaiujel 
to  ilie  widilj  of  50  feet  Tiie  canals  are 
IbliMiBd  with  48lodtB,  from  6  feet  lift  to 
9,  whereof  2  are  frnanl-locks,  besides  5 
other  guard- locks  at  the  jxhjIs  respective- 
ly ;  dbnenaons,  22  feet  wide,  100  feet  long. 
There  are  8  dams,  varying  iBfiMight  from 
6  to  16  feet.  The  lock  walls  are  construct- 
ed of  rough  stone.  There  ore  4  aque- 
ducts ;  SSidNMi  ^«t)  i35,OD0  pernde. 
The  Ijchigh  cofil  and  iiavij^tion  company 
were  incorporate<l  in  1H18.  Tolls  not  to 
exceed  three  cents  jmt  mile,  p.  r  ton,  for 
l)oat8,  and  every  ton  of  shingiss  in 
rafts,  from  the  Great  Falls  to  tlie  nintith 
of  Nescopouing  creek ;  and  from  ihvuce  to 
Ib4  iBoqlli  of  Oie  Miigh,  on»  iMlfc  jpsr 
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ftet  bonrda. —  Conedega  num^sptriMm,  18 

miles  in  lenffth,  with  a  looka^fe  of  70 
feet,  poaaea  uom  Safe  Harbor,  on  Su»> 
ifoehamia  ihrer,  at  tfie  noath  of  Cooeaio* 
gn  creek,  up  the  coureo  of  tlio  rn*ek,  to 
Laiiccister.   The  navigation  is  effected  by 
a  tumes  of  locks  and  dams,  the  pools  nerer 
afTording  leas  than  4  feet  depth  of  water; 
Uie  locks  are  100  feet  by  22,  in  the  chanibers; 
the  towiqg-path  iti  on  tlie  aoutb  side  of  the 
tvnr^  Cm,  #4,000  per  loile^  Tli6  oom- 
]>auy  were  incorporated  in  1825 ;  they  are 
aiitJiori/<vl  to  receive  to  the  amount  of  15 
jKT  cent  on  the  sum  expended,  nnd  the  le- 
gkriatupe  may  regulate  the  rote  of  tolls,  pro* 
vi<I«  d  tliey  do  not  reduce  tJiem  below  that 
nue^ — Cvneuagocamdisiilk  miJea  in  length, 
with  t  MctM  of  91  feet,  awl  piMeafitmi 
die  loot  to  Uie  head  of  Conewago  falls, 
west  pidc  of  Susquehanna  river,  York 
couut>%  PeTingylvonia ;  and  die  some,  east 
side,  'Dauphiti  oounW.   Two  dam,  ooa 
of  800,  the  other  of  50O  fbet,  are  connect- 
ed witJi  the  works.   There  are  1  guard 
ami  3  lift  loeka^  each  110  ftet  long,  by 
18. wide. — Pennsylvania  canal  wm  com- 
incnred  in  182(J,  by  the  jnate  of  Penn- 
aylvauia,  and  great  progreea  has  been  made 
hiommiiictieg  the  diflmoC  famicbea,  and 
the  woric  is  now  (1831)  prosecuted  with 
great  activity.   It  includes  a  number  of 
canals,  running  in  diflerent  directioos,  and 
kiMm*n  b^  different  naiBflt<  it  eonsiata  of 
five  divisions : — 1.  The  transverse  diviaon 
conunaucaa  at  Columbia,  where  the  Phiia- 
MbUb  ■nAOohndbiBiaBHroad  teniili^^ 
anc!  nms  on  the  flm^hanna  to  Duncan's 
ialand,  44^^j  mSes,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the 
Juniata,  tnence  on  the  Juniata  to  IIuii- 
tfaigtoij,  81)  miles;  thence  from  Huntingtim 
to  near  Holidaysbtirg,  ^)  miles.   The  di- 
viaioii  of  rail- way  proposed  from  Uolidaya- 
hmg  tn  UM  iMtd  of  the  bain  at  lolitae- 
town,  is  37  miles ;  this  road  crosses  the 
AlU'slmny,  and  at  its  lowest  cro«8in;»-|>lnce 
is  U)t>4  feet  7  inches  above  the  basui  at 
HolidayriMig^  and  1141  above  tliat  of 
Johnstown.    Tlie  cnunl  thon  nms  from 
Johnstown  to  Pittsburg,  104^  mile:4,down 
tbeKiskimenitaa  and  Alleghany.  2.  The 
middle  division  b  from  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Jiininra  up  the  Sns<]\iphanna  to  the  Ixnin- 
daxy  line  of  New  York,  204  miles.  3.  The 
WaakBnuMb  divirieir,  lraiirNoidi«inbev> 
land,  by  rannl,  up  the  West  Branch  valli'v, 
on  the  east  side  of  that  river,  to  a  dam 
above  the  moutli  of  the  Bald  Ba^le  creek, 
■id  dMbee,  across  the  small  peninsula 
there  formed,  to  a  dam  on  the  Hiild  Eagle, 
near  Dunnstowu.  Ascent,  by  M  locka,  101 
fttts  diMce,  68i  miln.  iTlweHinii* 
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commencing  at  Briatoi,  18  miles  above 
Philadelnhia,  and  nitiiiinfr  to  Ei»ton,  60 
miles.  From  Easton  it  is  to  be  continued, 
under  the  nema  of  the  Ddmtmn  amd,  to 
meet  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  at 
Carpenter'spoint,  664  miles.  Begun  in 
182/.  5.  The  western,  or  Ohio  ai:^  lake 
Erie  division,  ia  to  ejoetid  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Kiskimenitns  up  the  Alleghany  and 
French  creeks,  and  thence  to  the  town  of 
Siifl^miitiBf  the  Obiowd  fake  Erie,  »8 
mim — f)rmeh  cnat  fttftr  runs  from  Be- 
mw's  mill,  on  French  creek,  alonjr  tho 
eastern  side,  nine  miles,  down  to  a  point  op- 
poiila  the  ConBeauffaC  tmdel,  nd  thence 
passing  across  by  an  aquednct  AV(  st\Mud 
124  uuiee^to  Conneaugfat  lake,  214  miles. 

IMownv  ml  JMii  jiftiwd^  Ctoapedb 
and  Delmvare  canal  tree  commenced  in 
1H24,  and  opened  for  navigation  in  1829, 
It  is  13 1  miles  long,  06  feet  wide  at  the 
Burikce  of  the  water,  oikI  10  feet  deepjbnng 
intended  for  sloop  navigation  between  the 
river  Delaware  and  Cheeapeake  bay.  It 
leavea  the  Ddawve  45  mnea  below  Pfaik- 
de]()hia,  and  passes  across  the  peaiiMuia 
to  the  Chesnfieake.  This  canni  has  two 
tide  and  two  litl  locks,  of  100  feet  in  length 
by  SB  in  breadth,  withfai  tfaeehamber;  it  is 
navigable  for  vessels  URmlly  employed  in 
tlic  bay  and  coasting  trade.  At  the  eastern 
terminadon  of  the  caiml,  at  Delaware  city, 
a  harbor  extendH  500  feet  aloag  ihb  riieia^ 
from  which  two  pierf,  that  distance  apart, 
)n)ject  250  feet  into  the  river,  nearly  op- 
MMrte  to  Pott  Deiawaiei.  BetKMen  w/b 
iarl>or  nnd  the  canal,  the  Delaware  tide- 
lock  opens  tl>e  communication.  In  this 
canal  is  a  deep  cut  of  3)  miles,  764  feet  in 
depth,  al  the  lllMe  where  the  greatest  ex- 
cavation was  made.  The  summit  level  is 
12  feet  above  tide  water.r— fort  J^POiU 
eiBMl  is  a  fRddie  woik  of  the  aiBte  orlfa- 

gland,  of  10  milea  in  length,  from  Poit 
ejKwit,  on  tlie  east  bank  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, abng  a  hne  of  rapids  northward  to 
the  boundanr  Sue  of  MloTiand  and  Penn- 
sylvania. — Potomac  river  canals.  At  Little, 
or  Lower  Falla,  three  miles  above  Wash- 
ington, is  a  eanal  24  fnileelong;  diflfefence 
of  level,  37  feet  1  inch,  overcomiB  bjr-a  ae- 
rica  of  4  sets  of  locks,  of  solid  mason- 
ry, 80  feet  Ipng,  12  wide.  At  Great  Falls, 
nhie  ndlee  mve,  Sa  a  eanal  1900  yudi 
lotip,  linc<l  with  walls  of  stone  ;  difference 
o  fit;  vel,  76  feet  9  inches,  sumiounted  by 
5  sets  of  locks,  of  solid  masonry,  100 
feet  long,  10  to  14  wide;  hf>H  from  10  to 
18  feet.  Both  here  and  at  LitUe  FnlU,the 
canal  dimanaiona  are  25  feet  wide  at  sur- 
ftMi  90  «  booon,  4  ftec  deepb  CSuial 
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nt  R<'n(«a  falb,  Shenandoah  fklla,  Homers 
falls.  These  works  were  executed  by  the 
Polomao  companv,  incorporated,  in  1784, 

Bburyland  and  Virgiiua ;  but  tbey  are  to 
ke  surrendered  to  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal  coin{>any. — Chtmpeake  and 
(^tio  canal,  commenced  in  1 828.  The  pro- 
posed  length  is  341|  niles;  the  breaddif 
•t  the  surface  of  the  water,  (JO  to  80  feet ; 
M  the  bottom,  50  feet :  the  depth  of  water; 
6  to  7  Ibet  Aeoorafaig  to  tbe  pha  of 
this  canal,  it  will  peas  from  tide-water  of 
the  Potomac  river  above  Geonretown,  in 
the  District  of  Coluinbiu,  and  terminate 
IMirKttriN]ii|,  iB  Pennsylvwiia.  Hm  llmt 
2  miles  of  this  eaiird  '  f  ;  nrg»»town 
are  70  feet  wide  on  tlie  surtare,  and  7  feet 
deep  ;  the  next  2  miiea  are  80  feet  wide, 
0  net  dMp.  Fife  nto  ftom  George- 
town, the  canal  is  so  planned  that  a  branch 
may  be  conMructed  to  AieJauidna,  another 
to  BaltimcNie^  and  another  todie  navy-yard 
in  Washington.  The  remaining  distance 
to  the  Point  of  Rocks  (44  miles),  is  to  be 
60  ieet  wide»  6  deep.  The  locks  are  to  lie 
€f  Mimo,100ft«e$jr  15ft0l  in  Hie  clear. 
The  eastern  sertion  of  this  raiinl,  from 
one  mile  below  Cumberland  to  tide-water 
at  Georgetown,  is  186  miles  1353  yards ; 
descent,  638  feet  The  middle  section  i.s 
from  Cumberland  to  the  mouth  of  Cjisael- 
man'sriver,  70  miles  1010  yards;  this  sec- 
tion inclndM  dm  snnmit-  isivoly  wliera  n 
tunnel,  4  miiee  80  yards  long,  passmg  un- 
der a  ridge  of  tlie  Alleghany  of  856  feet 
elevation,  ia  necessary,  willi  a  deep  cut  of 
1000 yards  long  at  the  western  end,  and  an- 
other deep  cut  of  140  yanls  at  the  eastern 
end,— each  of  these  cuts  opening  into  a 
basin,  of  880  yards  in  length  and  64  in 
width.  Length  of  summit  level  is  5  miles 
1280  yards  ;  lockage  of  the  whole  middle 
section  is  feet.  The  western  section 
is  from  tfw  mouth  of  OMSslmsn^  fiw  tt^ 
Pittsburg,  85  miles  348  yards,  embracing  a 
descent  of  619  feet ;  lockage  on  the  whole 
canal,  3215  feet.  The  iirst  estimate  of  the 
cost  was  $S^97(MN)e,  but  it  is  maintaiimd 
that  the  cost  will  not  exceed  $10,000,000. 
Tbe  U.  States  have  authorized  a  subscrip- 
tioa  of  1,000,000  dollars  to  the  stock  of 
this  eompanv.  To  lie  constructed  by 
the  Chesapcakp  and  Ohio  canal  company. 
Charter  granted  by  Vir»nia  in  18^  con- 
firmed by  Maryknd  md  eongr ess  in  1685. 
Tolls  not  to  exceed  15  per  cent  dividend. 

Ohio.  The  state  of  Ohio  has  com- 
menced the  construction  of  canals,  as 
public  works,  on  a  very  hberal  scalebr>- 
CHiio  State  canal,  from  Cleveland,  on  lake 
£rie,  to  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the 


flelolo;  lodcafe,  1189  fret;  length  of  the 
main  line  is  306  miles ;  feeders,  15  milM  ; 

total,  322  miles.    Etitimated  expenses, 
$2,801/)00.  The  route  is  from  Portsmouth, 
on  the  Ohk>  (where  it  is  474  fret  above 
tide  le\'el,  and  94  Ik'Iow  lake  Erie),  up  the 
valley  of  the  Scioto,  to  Pikestown  ;  thence 
crosfling  the  river  to  near  ChiUicothe; 
liience  again  crossing  the  river,  it  contin- 
ues along  the  eastern  bank  to  the  Big  Belly 
creek,  where  it  receives  a  feeder,  10  miles 
long,  froin  tin  Sciolo  u  Comnbus;  it 
then  parses  up  the  valley  of  Walnut  pre^ 
to  the  Licking  and  Walnut  creek  summit, 
between  the  head  waters  of  those  streama. 
FVom^  summit  it  continues  down  tfie 
valley  of  Licking  creek  to  Rocky  Fork, 
and  thence  ncroee  the  valley  to  llie  Tonia- 
ka,  and  down  it  to  near  its  junction  with 
tlM- Muridngum.    From  this  point  tlie 
a.«>cent  commences,  and  the  line  passes  up 
tb^  Muskingum  valley  to  White  Woman's 
ennk;  Ofssfiing  this,  it  proceeds  dip  dM) 
valley  of  the  TaKamwoo  Fork,  first  on  the 
western,  theft  on  the  eastern  hank,  to  a 
point  where  its  two  head  waters  unite 
near  tbe  soutlMvest  angle  of  PMtsfe 
county.    This  is  tin-  centre  of  the  Portngo 
summit,  extending  10  milc^s.    From  the 
north  of  the  Portage  or  Akron  summit 
(499  feet  above  the  Ohio  at  Portsmouth, 
973  feet  above  the  Atlantic,  405  al)ove 
lake  Erie),  it  passes  down  the  Cuvaho^a 
TaUey,  fint  on  die  west,  aftenvara  on  oie 
east  side  of  the  river,  to  within  6  miles  of 
the  moutli  at  CleveUuid,  for  which  6  miles 
the  riv^r  channel  \vith  a  towing-path  is  to 
be  a8edv-->llfiamt  ecnui<,40  fretirade^ 
surface,  and  4  feet  in  depth,  ftom  Cincin- 
nati on  the  Ohio  to  tlie  Maumee,  near  dm 
head  of  lake  Erie,  was  commence<l  in 
1825.    Length  of  main  hue,  265  miles ; 
feeders,  'i.'  milc^ ;  total,  21>0  ;  locka^*',  ; 
estimated  expense  10^9^^957.   The  eu- 
dre  Hue  ftoiB  -CSntiinnBd  to  -Dajftao  -is 
(1831)aoap]eted.  'Hiis  division  embracea 
22  locks;  ascent  ftom  the  Ohio,  at  low 
water,  106  feet ;  length  of  canal,  65 ; 
feeders,  3;  total,  67  milee;  coet,$746;a08. 
Frotii  T)a\-Tnn  the  line  is  to  be  extcndc<I 
to  lake  llrin.    The  summit  level,  com- 
mencing 18  miles  north  of  Dayton,  ex- 
tends 60  miles  within  a  angle  lock  ;  and 
tliis  level,  to^tlier  Avith  75  miN  n  of  tho 
line  north  of  it,  must  receive  ail  its  wfttera 
ffonftedeniftQin  tbeMad  sndMMnifffeni 
To  aid  the  state  in  eztflndiiig  this  canal  to 
lake  Erie,  there  is  assigned  by  congress, 
of  the  public  lands  which  the  same  siiall 
pass  throu^  a  qtiand^  equal  to  one  liilf 
of  five  sections  in  width,  on  each  side  of 
the  canal,  between  Dayton  and  the  Man- 
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mee  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Auglaiae, 
the  U.  Statea  reserving  each  alternate  sec- 
tion ;  pro\i(led  this  extension  be  com- 
incnceil  wiiliin  five  yeara  Iroui  May,  1828, 
and  finished  within  twenty ;  tJie  canal  to 
be  a  highway  for  the  U.  States,  free  from 
toll 

Virginia  and  .Yorth  Carolina, — *^ppo- 
mattox  river  eamtU.    These  canals  are 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  i'pper  and  Lower  Appomattox. 
— Jamet  rittr  canal*.   The  river  is  navi- 
gable, for  vessels  of  125  tons  burtlien,  to  a 
fittle  below  Richmond.    At  the  city,  tliere 
are  12  Jocks,  overcoming  an  ascent  of  80 
feet,  and  connecting  the  tide  water  witli  a 
basiu  on  Shockoe  hill.    From  tiiis  basin 
proceeds  a  canal,  25  feet  wide,  3  deep,  lor 
2j  miles,  where  it  enters  the  stream ;  at 
3  miles  farther  are  3  locks,  overcom- 
ing an  ascent  of  !U  feet,  and  a  ttbort  canal 
Jeuiing  to  Westbaiu,  at  the  upi)cr  end  of 
Great  Falb. — Jamet  and  Jackson  rivtr 
canal  and  naxngatioiiy  from  Richmond  Iwi- 
siii,  by  canal,  up  tlie  Jan>e8  river  valley, 
to  the  head  of  Maiden  Adventure's  fails, 
Goochland  county.   Distance,  30i  miles ; 
widtli  of  c^nal,  40  feet ;  (b'ptli,  3^1 ;  fin- 
ished m  1625 ;  cost,  $ii£i^5.   Also  from 
the  lower  end  of  Irish  &lls,  or  Piney  island, 
by  canal,  along  tlie  margin  of  James  river 
to  the  mouth  of  Norili  Branch,  in  Rock- 
land county.    Distance,  7  miles.    The  fall 
is  overcome  by  lockage  96  feet;  cost, 
$340,000. — Shenandonh  canals,  for  tlie  im- 
provemeni  of  the  Shenandmili.    They  are 
situated  near  Port  RepuMic.     A  fall 
of  50  feet  is  overcome  by  six  short  canals 
with  stone  locks. — Dismal  Sicamp  canal  is 
22^  miles  in  Jengtii,  40  feet  wide  and 
deep,  passes  from  Deep  creek  to  Joyce's 
creek,  at  the  heatl  of  Pasquotank  river, 
connecting  the  ^vaters  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Alttenuu-le  sound ;  ]Mully  in  Virginia 
and  partly  in  North  Carolina.   This  canal 
wa.**  finishe<l,  upon  a  circiimscribed  nlan, 
in  1822.    Its  dimensions  have  since  i>et^ 
enlarged.   Every  quarter  of  a  mile,  tlie 
canal  is  widened  60  feet,  for  turn-out  sta- 
tions.  The  locks  newly  constructed  cor- 
resjwnd  in  dimensions  with  tliose  of  tiie 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal ;  and  the 
old  ones  may  lie  so  altered  when  necessa- 
ry.  The  summit  level  is  Itii  feel  above 
the  Adantic  at  mid-tide,  and  is  8U|>plied 
by  a  feeder  of  five  miles,  from  lake  Dnim- 
mond.    The  basin,  at  Deep  creek,  is  half 
a  mile  in  length,  and  15  feet  above  the 
level  of  tide  water.    The  North-west  canal 
connects  North-west  river  (which  emnties 
utu>  Currituck  sound  in  Nordi  Carolina) 
with  the  main  canal,  requiring  a  cut  of 


6  miles.  This  canal  is  24  ieet  wide, 
4  feet  deep. — ff'eUton  canal  is  12  miles  in 
length,  along  ilie  Weldon  or  Great  Falls 
in  Roanoke  river,  in  which  distance  the 
river  descends  100  feeu — Danville  and 
Dm  river  canals  are  a  series  of  improve- 
ments on  tlic  up|)er  branches  of  Roanoke 
river.  The  ex]M.'nditure  of  tlie  Roanoke 
navigation  companv,  for  these  (Hirposesi, 
ha.s  iMien  alwut  ^'iOyOOO.— Cape  Fear 
river  canals,  from  New  Inlet,  at  Smitli's 
island,  at  die  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river, 
up  tiie  stream  to  Wilmington,  and  dience, 
by  a  course  of  lock  and  dam  improvements, 
up  to  die  hca«l  Uiereof,  fonned  by  tlie 
union  of  Deep  and  Haw  rivers,  below 
HtiywoodslK)rouch  in  Chadiom  county; 
disumce,  200  miles.  These  caiinls,  6lc.^ 
are  for  the  purjKJse  of  improving  the  navi- 
gation of  die  river.  This  work  is  prose- 
cuting by  die  Slate  of  North  Carolina. — 
H'aterte  river  and  Caiatoba  river  canals, 
fn>m  the  confluence  of  die  Congaroc  and 
Waterce  rivers,  up  die  cflurae  of  the  latter, 
as  also  of  die  CaUiwlm  river,  ucroHs  Nordi 
Carolina,  to  near  die  source  thereof.  Dis- 
tance, by  the  river  channel  iiuiirovements 
and  lateral  can/ds  together,  2/5  miles. — 
S/intte,  Columbia  and  Salxula  canals,  (rum 
Columbia,  through  die  Columbia  canal, 
into  Broail  river,  aiul  through  die  Saluda 
canal,  fn)m  Broad  into  Suluda  river,  up 
which  and  through  Drebr  and  Lorick's 
canals,  on  to  the  Abbeville  county  line, 
near  Canibridpt? ;  also  from  Santee  river, 
by  the  iSantee  canal,  into  Coo^)erH  rivi'r,an<l 
down  diis  river  to  the  piort  of  Charieston. 
Distance,  by  mixed  navigation,  150  miles. 
TIh'sc  comprise  five  canals,  widi  28  locks, 
overcoming  lallsof  217  feet.  The  Santec 
and  Cooper's  river  canal  is  22  miles  long, 
tuiiting  Santee  river  to  the  head  of  Cooji- 
er's  river.  The  ground  rises,  by  mi  ascent 
of  35  feet,  to  die  summit  level,  by  four 
locks.  Towards  Cooper's  river,  the  descent 
is  ()8  feet,  overcome  by  nuie  locks.  Tlic 
locks  are  60  feet  lone  by  10  feet  wide. 
The  canal  is  :12  feet  wide  at  top,  and  20 1'eet 
at  die  bottom  ;  4  feet  deep.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  1802,  ot  an  expense  of  $650,»jt>7. 
— ff  inyaw  canal  is  10  miles  in  length.  It 
unites  the  Santee  river  with  Winyaw 
Imy. 

Kentucky. — Louisville  and  Poriland  ca- 
ned Ls  alxnit  two  miles  in  length,  50  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom,  with  a  lockoge  of  22i 
leet.  It  is  not  fiilly  eoinplete<l  in  IN'H. 
It  jiasses  from  the  Ohio,  at  Loui.>*ville,  to  a 
pouit  of  die  same  below  the  rapids,  near 
Portland.  Dismnce,  by  the  »)end  of  the  riv- 
er, Uirec  niiWn ;  conmrucled  by  the  Louis- 
ville and  Portland  canal  company,  which 
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ArCbe  p'ussagt'of  large  ve8-s<>R    It  com-  Mi^issippi  into  Inivou  Plaqucinine,  at  its 

mnnrnn  from  the  lower  end  of  a  Imsin  or  titUux  from  the  Mississippi.    The  mouth 

Mdrary,  which  ejaciKb  along  tlie  shore  of  the  Plaqueniine  is  cla«ed  by  a  raft  of 

of  the  river  for  the  whole  length  of  Louis-  timber,  and  the  ohmI  (a  Aait  oiitof  abpoc 

ville,  and  is  con!iorte<l  with  tlif  riviT  ut  its  400  yanls)  was  mado  arrow  the  point, 

upper  end.   From  the  k>wer  part  of  this  below  the  bayou.    It  is  only  navigable 

basin,  the  eainltmveraM  the  pmibm^  in  lunee  of  high  flood, 
by  the  l)eud  of  the  river  at  the  iidk,  and      IifN,  a  river  in  the  south  of  GJennany, 

reenters  the  river  at  Shipping8|M)rt.    The  rises  in  the  Grisons,  flows  through  Tyrol 

bottom  is  to  be  oO  feet  widt;,  sunk  four  and  Bavaria,  and  empties  into  the  Danube 

llntbelovrthelefeloftheboiiii  at  Louis-  at  Pmwl    It  is  navigabie  fion  TeHk. 

viUe,  at  time  of  low  water ;  this  bnks  to  be  Innspnirk  (q.  v.]  is  situated  on  this  rivrr. 
elevated  2  feet  above  the  highest  water      Ikxate  Ideas  ;  certain  primary  notions, 

mark  known  at  Loubville,  which  makes  or  impressions,  supposed  by  many  pliiloe- 

43  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  and  ophemtD  be  ^ven  to  the  mind  of  man 

to  \yr.  sl(>|>ed  as  U  luise  to  ],  so  tar  as  when  it  first  receives  its  being,  and  to  bo 

resoccts  the  upper  or  earthen  portion ;  brought  into  the  world  with  it.   Their  ex- 

uBdemMth  tfaeie  18  a  aolid  bed  of  etone  Imieebaiaflbnbd  gnnindlbrnitteh  dia- 

lor  a  fainilitiop,  the  whole  Imgth  of  the  pute  ameng  phikMophers. 
oanal,  and  this  is  to  be  cut  [XTfRMidieu-      I^rrocEXT ;  tlie  name  of  thirteen  po|)es, 

faufly,  to  the  requisite  deutii,  varying  irom  among  whom  are  the  following : — Irnio- 

1  lelOftet;  Ooilopeabove  whwhftothe  eeiif  ^nhitiaiiatifeof  Albeno,eiicoeeded 

to])  of  eachljank,is  to  !«?  faced  with  stone.  Anaataaus  I  as  bishop  of  Rome,  in  402. 

Tliere  are  to  l)c  3  litt-locks,  of  7  feet  He  was  in  great  favor  with  tlie  emperor 

]it\  each,  and  a  guard-lock  ut  the  lower  Houorius,  and  induced  him  to  take  se- 

end  of  tlie  canal;  dimensions,  190  feet  vete iheasures  agahMt (be Donatists.  He 

looghy  50  feet  wide,  in  the  chamber.  The  pupport»>d  St.  Chrysostom  (q.  v.),  and  re- 

U.  States  have  conthbuied  towards  this  nounced  the  commumou  with  the  Eastern 

Impoftuit  wodL  ohnrohei^  on  aoeoonc  of  their  trMtment 

Georgia. — Savannah  and  Ogatchee  ca-  of  that  eminent  man.  In  400,  he  wasHBt 
nal  is  lb  miles  in  length,  33  f»M't  wide  at  tlie  to  obtain  terms  of  |K*nco  from  Alaric,  but 
bottom,  and  5  feet  in  depth,  passing  from  without  success,  in  consequence  of  the  op- 
Savannah  river,  commencing  at  Savannah,  position  of  the  prMoriui  prefect  Jo¥lO& 
to  th«!  O^jratcfjee  river;  lockage,  21)  feet;  (q.  v.)  Rome  was  taken  and  pillaged,  in 
etiinaie  of  cost,  $102,276;  locks  to  be  410,  whil*'  Innocent  was  still  in  Ravenna. 
18  Ibet  wide^  90  loiig.  This  is  to  be  cott-  He  condenuiL-d  the  Pelagians  as  heretics^ 
,  timied  fiom  the  Ogstohee  to  the  Akl^  in  a  letter  to  the  African  chucehei^  buCesv 
maha.  eked  their  opposition  by  his  arrogant  tone. 

JLoymema. — jVew  Oiieans  and  Teekt  Ifodied  in  417;  acconungt08om^in416. 
rimr  tmnA  is  a  projected  and  i>artly  e»*  He  isanaof  the  raostdistiogiiMiedainoog 
cuted  navigation,  of  100  miles  in  length,  the  saints;  his  day  is  Ju^98k  His  ds- 
fh>m  a  point  on  the  Mississippi,  oppoate  crees  (in  the  Collection  of  DiMiysiiis  Exi- 
New  Oneans,  to  the  waters  which  unite  gious)  and  letters  (most  complete  in  Scho- 
wUi  the  Teehs  river,  at  Berwick^  bay.  asmaiiiita  iMi^  Jloei.  EpiaL  gemtHnm) 
A  i)<)rtinn  of  tliis  canal,  from  Lafourche  prove  his  zoal  for  the  estahfishiinMU  of  the 
to  Terrebonne,  has  l)een  (1831)  nearly  Roman  su(>remacy  ;  but  p.irt  of  ihtwu  are 
completed  by  individual  enterprise. — Ca-  considered,  by  man}  critics,  K])urion8. 
rmddti  canm  is  1ft  mfles  ioDf,  30  feet  wids^  y.ii«hiw««  was  bis  successor. — hmocenl  II ; 
and  4  feet  deep,  and  extends  from  boyou  a  Roman  of  noble  birth,  elected  in 
Sl  Jolm  to  a  basin  in  the  rear  of  theciiy  1130,  byapattof  the  cardinaia^  whilst  the 
of  New  Oriesnai  Tbiseansl  is  witbont  otfaess  ebfilBd  FMsr  of  lisoo,  who  look 
locks.  Through  it  the  tide  flows  into  the  the  OMaa  of  Anacldus,  Innocent  fled  to 
bssin^ — Lafourche  canal  pnsscs  from  the  France,  w^iere,  by  the  ntMHlintion  of  Peter 
rifer  Lafourche,  16  miles  below  its  efflux  of  Clairvaux,  he  was  acknowledged  by 
fiom  the  Mississippi.  It  is  opened  fiom  the  oevnca'of  Etampes,  by  Louis  VI,  and, 
dw  Tight  bank  into  a  small  creek,  Ui^falg  soon  after,  by  Henry  II  of  England,  also 
^tli  lake  Verret  It  is  through  thischan-  by  the  (^  rnmn  king  Lothaire,  who  con- 
Bel,  at  high  water,  that  boats  are  token  to  ducted  l^n^  ui  USES,  to  Some,  where  be 
and  from  the  lower  pait' of  Attaceopas  oeeu[ned  the  LateFsn,  whilst  Anscletus 
into  the  Miaaissippi,  or  from  tlie  latter  occn[)ie(l  the  cattle  of  Crescentius,  tlio 
stream  ;  navigable  only  in  times  of  high  cbuich  of  6t.  l*eier,  and  a  kige  part  of 
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the  city.  Innnrpnt  waa  booii  ubiiged  to 
retire  lo  Pisa,  luul,  though  the  emperor  re- 
insUtted  huan,  in  1137,  Anacletus  niaintain- 
v?d  himself  until  his  death,  in  1 138.  Hav- 
ing prevailed  against  aaotber  anti-jpope, 
he  held  the  moMmmmtMcaomaia 
thb  hUBnsL,  when  Wijf  1000  bishops 
f^ondemned  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  his 
heresy,  declared  all  the  decrees  of  .Vnacle- 
tiMBull,  wiMtliMiMiaDieated  Roger  of 
Sicily,  who  had  si!ji;)orfcd  the  latter.  But 
Roger  waged  war  agiunat  the  pope,  made 
him  prisoner,  and  d^iged  Innocent  to  ac- 
knoirhilgi  him  as  king,  absolve  him  from 
»'\communication,  and  invest  him  and  his 
lieini  irith  Apulia,  Calabria  and  Capua. 
Towwh  the  (BM  of  bis  pontificrte,  he  put 
Frauce  iiiiurr  n  interdict,  and  luul  to 
struggle  with  consmnt  distiiH)ancc8  in 
Rome  and  I  ivuli-  He  died  iu  1143.  Ce- 
Isitine  II  suc«  fcfled  him.  His  letters  are 
to  be  fbund  in  P.-dn/f,  Mart^no  ai»d  oth- 
ers.— iitnoceiU  lUf  LoUioire,  count  of 
Seen'if  bora  tt  Anagnii  in  1161,  studied 
in  Rome,  Padua  nn  1  H  .I'  L-Tri.  On  the 
death  of  Cel«aine  111  (ll'Jd)  canlinal 
John  of  SaJemo  declined  the  pontiiicate, 
which  had  been  ofhred  to  hum,  and  pro- 
poj^d  I,'>r!triire,  who  ^vas  unanimously 
elected,  at  the  age  of  37.  The  death  of 
the  cmpcwir  fienn  V%  in  1107,  had 
ihrowu  the  imperial  affiiirs  in  Italy  into 
the  greatest  confusion.   Innocent,  in  the 

Xof  manhood,  endowed  1^  nature 
an  tfaa  triwrti^a  rufct^  poMHwd  of 
an  enidition  uncommon  at  that  time,  and 
&vored  by  circunistanci  was  better  qual- 
ified dian  any  of  his  predecessor^)  to  ele- 
vate the  pepel  power,  which  he  eonider- 
ed  as  the  source  of  all  seeiilnr  v  -  ■  By 
his  clemency  andj|tfU(kncevUc  ^uea  over 
the  hriiabileiili  ofalMle,  cMilled'  Ihe  hn* 
perial  prefect  to  take  tlie  outh  of  allegi- 
ance to  him,  and  directed  his  attention  to 
evenr  quarter  where  he  believed,  or  pre- 
MBwd  to  helieve,  that  a  papal  claim  of 
proper^,  or  of  leudal  rijjht.H,  exi-stcd. 
From  the  imperial  seneschal,  du^e  Har- 
Quaid  ef  Romagoa,  he  required  homMS 
for  the  Marie  of  Anoona,  end,  on  his  rem- 
«il  to  comply,  took  possession  of  the  Mark, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
We  dientiefied  widi  die  imperial  gov* 
•  niment,  and  excommunicated  Marqtiard ; 
<^ligod  the  duke  Conrad  of  Spoleto  to 
mign  that  duchj,  end  would  also  hare 
Memi  Ravenna,  if  the  archbishop  had  not 
preventetl  him.  He  concluded  treaties 
with  many  cities  of  Tuscany  for  the  mu- 
tael  pi  oieeilen  df  theh-  fibeitiee  and  diMe 
r>f  ilie  church.  Thus  he  soon  obtauied 
MBseasion  of  the  eccleaiastical  states,  in 

WtOL.  VII.  J 


tiicir  widest  extent.  He  conferred  Na- 
ples  on  tlie  widowed  empress  Constantiu 
and  her  minor  son,  afterwards  the  emper- 
or Frederic  II,  after  having  aholi-shcil  all 
the  privileges  conceded  by  Adrian  IV,  in 
1156^  MWimed  the  guardianahip  of  the 
young  prince,  after  the  decease  of  the  em- 
press, and  frustrated  all  the  machinations 
of  Marquard  to  deprive  him  of  his  inher- 
itance. In  GermanVf  Inneeent  ftvwed 
the  election  of  Otho  IV  against  Philip  of 
Buabia,  crowned  him,  in  120U,  at  Rome, 
but  soon  became  involved  in  dispoteswith 
hun,on  account  of  his  violations  of  tlie 
promises  which  he  !iad  made  to  tlt«! 
church.  He  cxcommuuicuted  Phihp  Au- 
gustus, king  of  Fhowe,  hud  ^  kiiwdom 
under  au  iiitenlict,  in  1200,  Inrause  Philip 
had  repudiated  his  wife,  Iii;f<  lhu rir*',  and 
ohlijrcn  the  king  to  submit.  He  v\a?:  «uJl 
more  d<  <  iili  d  in  lii«^  tnafment  of  John 
(q.  v.),  kiiiL' oi"  I'ii;:l!iii<l,  \s!ni  refused  to 
conftxm  the  election  of  Stephen  Langtou 
ee'eidMahoD  of  Oamsrbcnjr.  lanoeent 
laid  the  kiu^ru'im  under  an  int.  idirt,  and, 
in  1212,  formally  deposed  him,  and  insti- 
gated the  king  of  France  to  attack  £ng- 
bnd.  John  was  finally  oblifidleeiilMnn^ 
resigned  hi<  tfn'iiorief.'  to  Rome,  and 
ceived  them,  as  a  papal  iiei^  from  ImuK 
eontjlhmi  whomhewto  miablelo  obtain 
aheolation  until  he  had  paid  large  sums  of 
money.  \!mo«t  nil  Phristendojn  was  now 
Bubiect  to  the  pope :  two  crusades  were 
undertaken  at  mi  emier,  and  hia  influence 
extended  even  to  Constantinople.  Inno- 
cent was  one  of  the  greatest  of  popes  and 
nilers ;  he  acted  in  accordance  intb  the 
prine^iles  laid  down  in  his  writings ;  he 
enforced  purity  of  morals  in  the  clergy, 
and  was  himself  irreproacliablc  in  private 
lilb;  yettheemeipeneemionef  the  Albi- 
genses  in  the  south  of  Fmnce,  whidi  he 
encouraged,  tliough  without  approving  of 
all  its  rigors,  and  the  inquisitorial  tribunals 
e8tahli.»»hed  Ijy  him  in  1196,  from  which 
the  inquisition  itsell  orif^inated,  nm  stains 
on  his  pontiiicate,  Init  partially  eliuced  by  a 
oouiderBdon  of  the  aphft  of  the  times 
and  the  disordered  state  of  the  Christian 
world.  It  may  l)e  said  of  his  rule,  as  of 
that  of  Gregoiy  Vll,  whom  he  most  re- 
semUea,  that,  m  thoaa  thnes,  the  power  o€ 
the  po|)e  was  salutarj',  as  a  Imnd  of  union 
Sot  £urope,  in  which  the  still  firmer  bond 
of  a  oonftnon  ^^fflSsation  and  knowledae 
did  not,  as  at  present,  exisL  His  attacks 
on  tlie  secular  power  are  to  be  considered 
as  the  struggle  between  the  ecclesiastical 
and  aectdir  pe«^,  which  was  natural  and 
neceaMVtfa  the  developement  of  Euro- 
pean  dNawiiii.  If  he  had  not  subdued 
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ihe  monarchs,  tliey  would  have  erudied 
P^mI  powt^r.  In  1*2 1 5,  he  held  a eoun- 

ri!  nf  ttiop'  tluiu  rWiOaivlihi-hfiiw,  M«hops, 
preluU'8  aiid  ambo&iadora  ol'  iluropeaa 
pnnces, 

Lofd^  supiKT  nii<I  auricular  confession 
wen*  o^tal'lisln-il  as  dogmas  FnMli'ric  II 
vrafl  ackuowledgcd  as  Gennau  i  Uii>«'ror, 
'lIlitAMPllAMiiMl  Ml4  Dwnink'Aii  orders 
HHB  r.tnfirmod.    Ijm«x-cnt  die<i  s<>on  af- 
ter, on  iIh-  likli  of  July,  Some  of 
his  works  on  legal  and  dieologicd  subject 
wrn-  published  in  Cologne,  1575,  folio. 
The        edition  of  hh  jfttrr*.  important 
Ibr  tbe  history  of  Uie  time  (U  books),  is 
4il«f  M>n»0M,168liV  The  Mol 
Maier  and  Vcni  S<inrtt  Spirihix,  and  other 
Raer»^d  hymns,  arc  kuiI  to  Imvc  been  writ- 
ten by  him.    Honorius  III  succeeded  him. 
^-^kmocetU  XI  (Benedict  Odescalchi)  was 
hooiatConio,  in  IGll,  8er\'ed,iii  hi«  youth, 
'  M  a  soldier,  in  Gennany  and  i'oitind,  look 
orders,  at  a  later  period,  and  nee  throngh 
flHiqr  hnportant  posts,  until  he  was  elect- 
ed popo  in  l(j7tj,  on  the  deaJh  <»f  Clfinent 
X*  lie  was  eminent  tor  bin  probity  and 
awteiilyi  li»«»nlously  opposed  MpoiiHi 
(q.  V.)  and  simotiy,  r '<rrriiii.  d  luxury  and 
excess,  and  even  uroi^ibited  wooieu  Iroui 
Jcnniing  music.  ^HMMigii  boMBe  to  the 
Jesuits,  whose  doctrine  of  probabilities  lie 
publicly  disapproved,  and  attacked  <  of 
their  omnions  in  Uie  decree  Super  quibus- 
dtannHMnat  MoraiftMS, yet  he  wasob^jed 
to  mnd.  inri  Moliiiiis  anil  llio  Quirtijils. 
He  determined  to  aboUsb  the  privileged 
quarters  (the  ground  for  a  eonsidend>ledi8- 
lanre  around  tho palaces  ofMtiain  amlKu^ 
sadors  in  Rome,  wlii-'h  was  considereil  as 
ibreifn  territory,  in  which  criminals  were 
ootwrendionhottitfaoiWeB);  but  Loom 
WV,  tlie  vainest  of  monarchs,  would  not 
yi»dd  to  so  ju<x  a  rlaim,  occuj)ied  Avignon, 
and   imprisoned   the    {japal   nuucio  in 
France;  in  consequence  of  which  the  au- 
iliority.  and  particularly  the  ncknowledi:- 
intJi^of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  re- 
ftt/td'tL  ievere  blow,  by  the  ly  Proposi- 
tions ClcH  atdlieani^              (See  Itifhl- 
libUiti/,  and  Gnllirnn  Church.)    Tlif  s.- dis- 
putes were  hijjhly  lavorablo  to  the  Eughsh 
ravoluuon,  as  it  indnood  the  pope,  in  IW, 
to  unite  witfi  the  allies  against  Jame.s  II, 
^J^r  to  lower  the  influence  of  Louis 
Wo  conduct  in  this  res|>ect  has  led 
many  Cudiohcs  to  assert  that  ho  Meriieod 
ilie  Catholic  religion  to  his  personal  rc- 
benuuentiaod  it  was  pointedly  said,  that 
f  loptt  «i«idtotlM  tnoUee  of  Europe, 
It  ^vas  only  ncceasary  for  James  II  to  lie- 
come  a  Protestant,  and  th*'  \m]»>  a  Catho- 
Bayle,  however,  judiciously  ob- 


iwes,  duit  dio  ulnuie  pradflriyoMOO  of 

any  great  Catholic  sovereign  is  it\juri0UB 
to  th»'  inten^«ts  of  the  pa|>acy,  and  men- 
tions the  siimlur  conduct  of  Sixtus  V,  an- 
odMT  able  pope,  m  ralate  to  PhiHp  II  of 
Sjtain  and  queen  Klizalieth  of  F.nirland. 
liinoi  t  lit  di<Hl  August  12, 1G89,  at  the  ago 
of  76,  leaving  behind  him  the  clmracter  of 
an  iMwdoeoBoraieal  pontifi;  and  of  an 
honest  and  moral  man.  find  be  not  died, 
an  open  ruuture  with  France  misbt  have 
ensued.  Akwudar  VIII  soeoeOded  Um. 

I>>s  OF  Court.    The  colleges  of  the 
Fnirlish  prof!-ss«>rs  and  students  <'f  c'dii- 
nion  law  are  called  imw,  tiie  oUl  Lii^'iisli 
won!  for  the  houses  of  neblomen,  hisho}KS 
and  others  of  •'xtnionhnary  notr,  Iwing  of 
tlic  same  siguitication  as  the  French  h6teL 
It  is  not  pomblo  to  doleinune  precisely  the 
antiquity  of  tho  faaMishment  of  inns  of 
court.    The  received  opinion  is,  that  so- 
cieties of  lawyers,  which,  before  the  con- 
quest, held  meir  ehitf  aliodeo  fir  study  in 
ecclesiastical  hou*^  Ijegnn  to  Im»  r.)llt>(  tt  d 
into  ]>ennanont  residence's,  .swjn  after  ilie 
court  of  common  pleas  was  ihrected  to  \hi 
held  ui  a  fixed  phwe^— astipulation  which 
ofcurs  in  tlie  great  charters  l)oth  of  king 
John  and  lieniy  111.   In  these  houses  ex- 
orHsw  wero  jpeiluiiued,  loetons  leod,  and 
degrees  conferred ;  that  of  barristers,  or, 
as  th«\v  were  first  styled,  apprenticrn  ffrom 
apprcndrt,  to  leani),  answering  to  buche- 
Umv;  that  of  sergeants  (.wrsKwhii  mdkgem) 
to  doctors.    The  inns  of  court  were  niucli 
celebrated  for  the  magnitlcenc*!  of  tlieir 
reveb.   The  last  of  these  took  place  in 
\7:i\  in  the  Inner  Temple,  in  honor  of  Mr. 
TallKJt,  when  he  took  ifavr  of  that  house, 
of  which  he  was  a  bencher,  on  having  tlie 
.■veat  OMd  delivered  to  faioii.  Fortoacne, 
lord  cliancellor  of  England  in  th*;  reign  of 
Hour)*       s.nys,  in  h'}"  t^•ati^;<'  Ih  l^uidi- 
bua  Legwn  An^Ut,  tiiat,  in  hi.s  lime,  there 
were  aoout  9000«iidenLs  in  tlie  inns  of 
court  and  chaneer\',  ail  of  whom  were 
genticmeu  bom.   In  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabetli,  sir  Edwiid  Qoke  did  not  reek- 
on  above  a  tboussad  iWi!4fnitt  and  the 
numl)er  at  present  is  very  considfnd>ly 
less.   The  inns  of  court  are  governed  by 
masters,  principals,  benchers,  siowaidsand 
other  ollicer^,  and  have  piiblic  halls  for 
fxercis<?s,  readmgs,  «Scc.,  which  the  stii- 
denbi  are  obhged  to  attend  and  iK-rfinii 
Ibr  a  oertain  nomber  of  years,  Iti  fon*  they 
can  ho  admitted  to  pl.  ad  at  ihelmr.  Those 
societies  liavc  not  any  ju4icial  autliority 
dfv«r  their  membera*,  but,  hMsad^thiB, 
they  have  certain  ordsai  anM)Og  tfaem- 
s<'lvrs,  which  have,  by  consent,  the  force 
of  laws.   For  li|;h(  olTeuces,  persons  are 
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«ily  cxcommoned,  or  put  out  of  pom- 
1IKH18 }  for  greater,  they  lose  their  chain- 
hm,  and' am  expelled  Aa  college;  and, 
wheii  once  expelled  from  one  societ}-,  tlicy 
are  never  received  into  any  of  the  others. 
The  gentlemen  in  tfaete  societies  uiay  be 
Avided  into  benchers,  outer  banrisieva,  in* 
nor  barristers  and  students.  The  four  prin- 
dpa)  inna  of  court  are  the  Inner  Temple 
and  Middle  Temple  (formerly  die  dweUnw 
of  the  knights  Temf)Ian=,  and  purchased 
by  some,  professore  of  the  common  law, 
moie  dian  three  centuries  since) ;  Lincoln's 
Inn  and  Gray's  Inn  (anciently  beloii^ng 
to  the  earls  of  Lincoln  and  Graj-).  The 
other  ions  are  the  two  Sergeants  Inns. — 
hmtrf  Ckmeant  wtee  imwaMj  so  called 
because  anciently  inhabited  by  such  clerks 
as  chiefly  studied  the  fonning  of  writs, 
which  regulariy  belonged  to  tJic  cursitors, 
who  are  officers  of  cliaticery.   These  are 
Thavie'«  Inn, the  New  Inn,  Symond'n  Inn, 
Clement's  Inn, Cliflbrd'H  inn  (formerly  the 
ttmii^iMi  ef  md  Clifford),  Staple's  Inn 
(which  belonged  to  the  merchants  of  the 
sta[)Ie),  Lion's  Inn  fanciently  a  common 
mu,  with  the  sign  of  the  lion),  Fumival^ 
hn,  and  JiMlMwft  Inn.   These  wen  ftr- 
meriy  preparatory  colleges  for  yoimger 
students,  and  many  were  entered  here  be- 
ftie  tfac^  wen  admitted  into  the  inns  of 
eomt :  now  they  are  mostly  taken  up  by 
attoriicys,  soKcitors,  6lc.    At  the  present 
day,  previously  to  being  called  to  tlie  bar, 
it  ii  necessary  to  be  admitted  a  member  of 
one  of  the  inns  of  court.   The  regulations 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  which  those  of  the 
odier  inns  bear  a  sbxnur  iTsmnblance,  aiv 
alone  ^iven  in  the  following  account: — 
The  applicant  for  ni1fin--inT  need  not  be 
present,  but  the  a|)pacauou  may  be  made 
teeof^  th»  memum  of  a  tdiird  person ; 
the  applicant  must  be  recommended  to  the 
society  by  one  of  its  members,  or  by  two 
housekeeoerB,  who  are  reqoiied  tooeitiiy 
ibillhqf  Know  the  applicant  to  be  aprop- 
^   er  person  for  admission.   A  bond  must  al- 
so be  eaund  mito  by  tlie  i4[>plicant  himself 
and  tfllilfeMfeMiiwiiffinoRibar,  of  house- 
keepers,  in  the  sum  of  £100,  conditioned 
for  the  due  payment  of  his  fera  to  the  so- 
ciety.  Tlie  fees  are  generally  more  than 
£6  and  less  than  £8  a  year ;  the  eqwnse 
of  admission,  in  the  year  1827,  amounted 
10  £31  16s.    Before  the  student  com- 
MMea  keeping  hia  tems  ftr  the' Englisli 
fMr,benii8t  deposit  with  the  society  the 
sum  of  £100,  which  is  returned,  without 
interest,  if  tiie  ntudent  dies,  or  quits  the 
MMiecy,  or  is  called  to  the  bar.  No  deposit 
is  required  from  those  who  can  prmliK  c 
a  certificaie  of  having  kept  two  yeaiw'  terms 


in  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
or  Dubhn,  or  of  being  of  the  &ciilty  of 
adrocMwin 

arc  adndtted  merely  for  the  pur])ose  of 
bein^  called  to  the  Irish  Imr.  Pereons  re- 
moving from  one  inn  to  another  are  allow- 
ed the  terms  which  they  have  kept  in  th4|r 
original  inns.  A  tenii  is  kept  by  the  stu- 
dent being  ureseut  at  live  dinners  during 
the  terra  $  nnee  Aman  sufllee  for  three 
quarters  of  a  term;  one  dinner,  during  the 
grand  week,  for  half  a  t«  rrn.  The  stu- 
dent must  keep  12  terms  ((iO  diuneni|  be- 
fore he  ean  be  called  to  the  bar,  and  hia 
name  must  have  been  five  yean;  on  the 
book%  uukas  he  produces  a  certilicate  of 
hannff  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  aits, 
or  bachelor  of  law,  at  Oxford,  Camlmdge, 
or  Dubhn,  in  whicli  case  three  years  will 
suffice.  He  must  also  have  gone  nine 
times  through  a  cettain  ceremony,  which 
is  calletl  performing  an  exrrcxae.  Exercises 
are  performed  thus : — ^Tiie  student  is  fur- 
fdshed,  by  thealeward  of  dbeaodelj,  frith 
a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  is  supposed  to 
be  written  an  argument  on  some  point  of 
law,  but,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  suc- 
cessive copyists,  the  ffritiQg  now  consists 
of  a  piec«  of  legal  jargon,  wholly  unintel- 
ligible. When,  alter  dinneri  grace  has 
been  said,  Ae  student  ad  vanesa  to  Ae  bar- 
rister's table,  and  commences  reading  fiom 
this  paper ;  upon  which  one  of  the  senior 
bamstei^  present  makes  him  a  slight  bow, 
takes  the  paper  from  him,  and  tells  him 
that  it  is  qtiite  sufficient  Students  intend- 
ed for  the  Irish  bar  keep  ei^t  terms  in 
England,  and  the  remauder  in  Ireland. 
Wfa«n  the  13  tenni  have  been  kept,  and 
the  nine  exercises  performed,  the  student 
may  petition  the  benchers  to  call  him  to  the 
ban  Except  under  very  peculiar  eircam- 
stanccj,  the  {)etition  is  praiited,  as  a  matter 
of  coiu^.  Ailer  dinner,  on  the  day  ap* 
pointed  for  the  call,  the  atttdantisiequkted 
to  take  certain  oaths.  He  then  retires  with 
the  benchers  to  tlie  council  chamber, 
which  achoius  the  hall,  to  agn  the  register 
ofUaeaD.  There  are  certain  oaths  to  be 
taken  in  the  coims  of  Westminster  hall. 
These  should  be  taken  witliin  six  months 
after  the  call.  No  attorney,  solicited',  clerk 
in  chancery  or  the  eielieouer,  tmlwi  be 
has  discontinued  practice  for  two  years  in 
such  Inanches  of  his  proiession,  and  no 
Mim  who  is  b  deuea%  etden^  or  ndar 
21  years  of  age,  can  be  called.  The  ex- 
pense of  being  called  is  between  £90  and 
£100.  The  Uirec  yeara,  during  which  a 
student  is  keeping  terms,  are  spott  bgr  bim 
in  tlie  chambers  of  a  oonvevancer,  an 
equity  dndbniAn,  or  a  q>ectal  pleader. 
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IiMmurcK,  IinntvcB,  ImmnurcE,  or  evAeo.  Agcorting  m  awawfooount,  tlm 

ImBftcoo;  the  capita]  of  Ty ml,  on  the  Inn,  body  of  Melioartti  was  at  firat  leA  uubu- 

over which  there  18  a  bridgp;  lat.  47^*16'  rio»l,  ami  caused  a  drradful  pe^ilence, 

18"  N. ;  Ion.  11*^  23'  53"  E.  The  city,  1754  whcrcupoo  the  oracle.  beinEOODtuiUed,  or- 

ft«cabofetfMlevolof  tfaeiMfhaBeonflid-  dmwd  that  the  body  nouldM  buried  whh 

cmhlc  Hubnrbs,  some  fine  churclios,  10,200  the  usual  rites,  and  thnt  gUPM  diould  bo 

iuliabitonta,  and  574  houses.    It  contain!)  iustiluted  in  lionor  of  Meliceita. 

a  univerei^,  and  a  irencral  Henihmr^'  for  I.xiiculation.     (See  Small  Poi^  and 

Tjrrol  connected  wiUi  it,  and  inanuhicto-  FaccinaHon.) 

ri(vs  of  povcral  kin«Ls.    The  works  of  art  In  Palco  (/la/.) ;  anexpn^'<sion  nlliKru'.jj 

in  one  of  the  cliurches,  iMrticularly  the  to  n  sta<;e  perfonnance.   Oratorios  wero 

MtMtfoiiranzs  of  the  membew  or  the  originally  perfonned  in  Itidyon  a  Btag« 

boUM)  of  Hiifi^HU^,  are  celebrated.   Not  erected  in  the  church  ;  tliat  is,  in  palco. 

ftr  tfom  InuHpnirk  is  the  <*astlo  of  Ani-  Is  PoNTiFirAT,iBU!<  {Latin,  in  the  full 

blHk  (q.  V.)    lunH| truck  ia  the  aeut  of  the  drea8ofa|>riu8t);tirL'qucntlyappUed,iusi>ort, 

Aumaii  pNviBciul  goveromflnt  far  *£j«A,  to  a  pefMB  in  ftdl  areas  on  any  oooation. 

and  of  the  assembly  of  tlif  estates  eflab-  IjtQUiBiTio.v.    The  iiinnediatc  cause  of 

iished  in  ItilO.    (Sec  AusUicu)  the  erection  of  the  tribunal  of  taith,  was 

Innuendo.   In  an  action  ror  •  written  the  sect  of  tiie  Albigenscs,  the  penecutioii 

libel,  or  fin*  verbal  slander,  if  the  offensive  of  whom,  in  the  12ih  and  ISttk  eeoturies, 

words  are  not  in  thems«*lves  suffiriently  mmle  the  south  of  Frmico  a  srotie  of 

intelligible,  or  ilj  without  explauiuiuu,  thtir  blood.   (Sue  jUbieamt.)   Ttte  project  of 

fllsBdetQai  lendenejr  doet  not  appear,  it  is  eittirpating  tlie  tebtS&om  menibteof  the 

usual  for  the  pkuntifi^  in  liis  declnration,  church,  and  of  extending  the  papd  power 

which  is  the  written  stateinonl  of  bis  coin-  at  the  expense  of  the  bishops,  by  means 

plaint^uiiidurt  parenthetically  into  llie  Ixxly  of  the  inquisition,  was  conceived  by  |h>J)o 

of  the  libel  the  neoeasary  explanntio'i ;  as,  Innocent  III  (wlio  aweoded  the  {taiNil 

for  ii;s:  ine» — T Ic  (tneaniiu       ;»!  lifitiir;  18  chair  in  1198),  and  was  completed  by  liis 

lorsworu  (meaning  that  he  Juki  uenured  immediate  succeasora.   This  tribunal,  calU 

himselfinpioeeeuBiif  the  said  derendant).  ad  the  hah  th^uMNin  or  die  holy  q^e 

These  comments  have  the  Latin  name  um\  was  under  the  immedi- 

nw«mfo,signifyingTiwamni',  because  tnnu^n-  nte  !in  rim  oi'  the  papal  chair;  it  wns  to 

<io,  in  former  times,  was  alwuy;»u:«edui»tead  seek  out  heretics  and  adherents  of  faUo 

of  the  word  meanings  in  these  eacplanatkiBB.  doetrioei^  and  to  pnNMMmoe  its  dieai^l 

The  gcneni!  rule  wth  n  :ranl  to  intiucn-  sentence  agninst  their  fortune,  then-  hon- 

doe8w,thattl»eymustbeiaer<'lyexplanato-  or  and  their  hves,  without  appeal.  The 

n',  introducing  no  new  matter,  but  only  re-  process  of  this  tribunal  differed  entirely 

Krring  to  something  previously  mentioiied.  fiom  that  of  the  ctiil  courts.  The  in- 

I."vo,  daui^hter  of  Cailinus  anil  Hnnno-  former  was  not  only  concealed,  but  re- 

nia,  second  wile  of  Athamas,  king  of  warded  by  the  inquiaitioo.   The  accuiied 

Thebes,  drew  upon  herielf  the  anger  of  was  obligiBd  to  be  his  own  aoeuser;  sus- 

Juno  by  mining  the  young  BacchUi  the  pected  {persons  were  secretly  seized  and 

son  of  her  sister,  Semele.    In  onler  to  fit-  thrown  mto  prison.  No  Ijetler  iustntmentf! 

vor  her  own  children,  slie  projected  the  couid  l>e  found  for  inquisitors,  tlian  the 

murder  of  her  step-children,  Phtyxus  and  mendieant  oidsn  of  monks,  paitkndariy 

Hellc.    li  -inp  warned  by  their  mother,  the  Francis<'ans and  Dominicans, whom thie 

Nephele,  who  au|>enn>d  to  them  in  a  po|)e  employed  to  destroy  the  heretics, and 

dniam,  they  savea  themselves  by  flight,  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  bisho|ie.  Pope 

Juno  was  still  mofehigfal^incenscdaganist  Gre^'or>  IX,  m  1388^  completed  the  ds- 

Im< I  I ly  this  attempt ;  she  iiiride  Athamas,  siirnofhispredeeessors,and,r.slhey  liadsue- 

the  husband  of  Ino,  mad,  and,  in  his  tiren-  ceodcd  in  giving  tiicse  in({uisitonai  m<  »nk.s 

ST,  he  dashed  bis  eldsst  son  by  Ino,  Lear*  who  were  wholly  dt  jM.  iident  on  the  i>o|>«-, 

chus  against  a  rock.   Ino  fled  with  her  an  unUinited  power,  and  in  rendering  the 

youngest  8on,M»»Iieerta.  and  thnnv  her-  interference  of  the  temporal  magistrates 

self  with  him  into  tho  8ea.   The  body  of  only  iioiuiual,  the  inquisition  was  succeii- 

the  boy  was.  carried  by  a  dolphin  to  the  sirely  introdneed  into  several  parts  of  Ita- 

shore,  where  king  Sisyphus  caused  it  to  ly,  and  into  some  provinces  of  France  ; 

be  buried,  and  instituted  in  honor  of  its  power  in  the  latter  country  being  more 

him  the  well-known  Isthmian  games  limited  ilian  in  tiie  former.  The  trihuiialsof 

(q*v.),  as  Ino  and  Helicerta  were  nnde  faith  were  ad  mined  failoBpaIn  in  the  Bud- 

se^i-deities,  at  the  prayer  of  Vonus.    Ino  die  of  the  13th  centun-,buta  firm  opj^oai. 

was  worshipped  uudt  r  tiio  name  of  Leu-  tion  was  made  to  them,  particularly  in  Cas- 
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tile  and  Leon,  and  the  bishops  there  maiu- 
laincd  their  exchisive  jurisdiction  in  spirit- 
ual matters.     But  a  change  aftenvanls 
took  [>!ace ;  and  while,  in  other  countries 
of  Europe,  the  inquisition  couJd  never  ob- 
tain a  firm  footmg,  but  in  some  fell  entire- 
ly into  disuse,  as  in  France,  and  in  oili- 
ers,  as  in  Venice,  was  closely  watched  by 
the  civil  power,  an  institution  grew  up 
.  m  Spain,  towards  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  which  was  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  the  inqiiitntorial  courts  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  difTered  much  from  the  rest 
m  ite  objects  and  orgairtzation.  Ferdinand 
of  AiTagon,and  Isabella  of  Castile,  hav  ing 
united  fijeir  power,  made  many  efforts  to 
bn'ak  tlie  strength  of  the  nobles,  and  to 
render  the  royal  autlioritv  absolute.  The 
inquisition  was  used  as  a'means  of  effect- 
ing their  plans.    There  were  three  relig- 
ious parties  in  Spain,  Christians,  Jews  and 
Mohammedans.    The  Moors  still  main- 
tained  ixjescsaion  of  the  last  remnant  of 
their  empire,  the  kingdom  of  Grenada, 
which  was,  however,  already  threatened 
by  the  arms  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
The  Jews  had  their  synagogues,  and  form- 
ed a  distinct  class  in  the  princi|»al  cities  of 
Spain.    Commerce   was   princifwdlv  in 
their  hands ;  they  were  the  lessees  of  the 
king  anrl  the  nobles,  and  suffered  no  op- 
preBBion,  being  subject  only  to  a  mo<lerate 
capitation  tax,  which   Uiey  had  been 

^SSiT*  *°  ^'^  clerg>'  since  the  year 

1302.    The  riches  which  iliev  had  amass- 
ed by  their  industrv,  exposed  them  to 
great  envy  and  hair^,  wliich  was  nour- 
ished by  the  ignorant  priests.   The  ser- 
mons of  a   fanatical   monk,  Fernando 
Martinez  Nuilez,  who  preached  the  ikt- 
secution  of  the  Jews  as  a  good  work,  was 
the  |*rincipal  cause  of  the  jKipidar  tuiniiirs 
in  many  cities,  in  13i)I  and         in  which 
this  unhappy  people  was  plunderer!,  mb- 
t)ed  anrl  murdered.    Many  Jews  submit- 
ted to  liaptism,  to  save  their  lives,  and  the 
descendants  of  the»e  unfortunate  men 
were,  for  about  100  yean*,  the  firet  victims 
of  inquisitorial  zeal.    In  1477,  when 
eral  turtiulent  nobles  hail  liecn  redure<l  in 
the  southern  part  of  Spain,  queen  Isal»el- 
la  went  to  Seville  x>-ith  the  canlinal  Pe<bo 
Ciouzalea  de  Mendoza:  Uiere  tliis  prelate 
as  arehliiahop  of  Seville,  made  the  firet  at- 
t«;mpt  to  introiluce  the  inquisition.  At 
his  commaiKl,  imnishments  were  [Miblirly 
and  privaU'ly  inflicie<l,  and  it  was  discov- 
ere<l,  among  other  things,  that  many  citi- 
zens of  Seville,  of  Jewish  origin,  follow- 
«l,  in  private,  the  manners  and  customs 
of  their  tiitliers.    The  canlinal  cburgu<l 


Bonie  ol  the  clergy  privately  to  enlighten 


the  faiili  of  these  people,  and  to  make  the 
hypocrites  true  sons  of  the  church.  These 
teachers  brought  back  many  to  the  fiiith  ; 
but  many,  who  persevered  in  their  opposi- 
Uon  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  were 
condemne<l  and  punished.   After  this 
prelude,  the  design  was  disclosed  of  ex- 
tending the  inquisition  over  the  whole 
country  ;  and  Mendoza  laid  the  pnyect 
before'  the  sovereigns  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella.   They  approved  of  an  institution, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  suited  the  |>t>rse- 
cuting  spirit  of  the  age,  and  could  be  used 
as  a  i>owerful  engine  of  state.    Tlie  de- 
sign was,  by  means  of  tliis  institution, 
which  was-  to  lie  entire>ly  dependent  on 
the  court,  to  oppress  those  who  were,  ei- 
tlier  secretly  or  ojienly,  Jews  or  Moham- 
medans (and  many  Christian  nobles  Ihj- 
longed  to  the  uarty  of  die  Mohammedans, 
the  standing  allies  of  malcontents),  to  en- 
rich Uie  royal  treasury,  to  which  the  prop- 
erty of  die  condemne<l  was  confiscate*!, 
and  to  Imiit  the  power  of  the  nobles,  an»i 
even  ol  tlin  cleri^'.  In  ihensseniblv  of  ih« 
estates,  held  at  Tole<lo,  14t^0,  the  erection 
of  the  new  tribunal  was  urged  by  ilie  car- 
dinal.    After  the  superior  branches  of  ad- 
niiiiKstration— tiie  supreme  council  of  Cas- 
tile, the  council  of  state,  the  board  of  ft- 
nance,  and  the  council  of  Arragon— had 
been  con  finned  b^-  the  estates,  the  cardi- 
nal  declare-d  that  it  was  necessarj'  to  es- 
tablish a  f)ermanent  tribunal,  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  matters  of  faiUi,  and  mlminis- 
ter  the  ecclesiastical  police.    In  spite  of 
all  opjwsition,  it  was  determinetl  to  estab- 
lish a  tribunal,  under  thenanie  of  tlie  gen- 
eral inquisition  {gmeral  inquisicum  tuprt- 
ma\  and  tbe  new  court  was  soon  opened 
in  Seville  (1481).  Thomas  de  Torq  ucma- 
<m,  prior  ot  ilie  Dominican  convent  at  Se- 
govia, and  fatlier-confesNor  to  tbe  cimlinal 
Mendoza,  had  already  l>een  appointe<l  by 
r  erdiiuind  and  Isabella,  die  first  grand  ui- 
quisitor,  in  1478.    He  had  200  familiare 
and  a  guard  of  50  horsemen,  but  he  lived 
in  continual  fear  of  poison.   The  Domin- 
ican monasterj-  at  ScviUe  soon  became 
insufficient  to  contain  the  numerous  pris- 
onere,  and  the  king  removed  ilie  court  to 
the  castle  in  the  suburb  of  Triana.  At 
tbe  first  niUo  da  ft  (act  of  faith),  eeven 
uiwstnie  Christians  were  burnt,  and  tlie 
number  of  penitents  was  much  greater, 
bpjuiish  wnterB  relate,  Uiat  above  17,000 
gave  thenu^'lvea  up  to  the  inquisition, 
more  than  2000  were  condemned  to  the 
flanies  the  first  year,  and  great  nurnbere 
fled  to  the  neighboring  counuries.  Many 
Jews  escaped  into  Portugal,  .\frica  and 
other  places.    The  pope,  however,  had 
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oppowd  the  wmhliiiiiimit  of  the  fljpmith" 

iuqiiiation,  as  tho  convorsion  of  an  rrclo- 
aiPfftrtMl  iiuo  a  aecuiar  thbuoal.  Soou  af- 
ter the  appointment  of  the  new  inqtiiiiior, 
hf  fiJul  clir»*cted  the  archhishop  of  Toledci,  a 
warm  enemy  of  MendozJi,  to  hold  a  Holeum 
court  over  a  teachur  iu  Salaiuaiicaf  who 
was  charged  wkh  beredeel  OfHnions,  aod 
the  iiiqnij»itor-j;eiicral  was  repcntt'dly  suni- 
luuDud  to  Rooie*  Torqueuiada,  however, 
did  Bot  obey  the  auiiiiiioii8»  but  eeot  a 
fiiend  to  defend  hie  cause.  The  contest 
between  the  pope  and  tlic  Spaiii.«<h  roim, 
was  conieii  ou  witli  lieat,  until  1463,  when 
Siztui  IV  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  ae- 
knowlod^  Torquemada  as  inquisitor- 
ffcnr  ral  of  Ca^tilo  and  Leon.  He  was  al- 
^)  auiliorized,  by  tiic  papal  bull,  to  estab- 
lii<ih  inferior  courts  at  pleaame,  to  lemove 
iliosp  judf,'cs  wlio  had  oeen  ap|>ointed  by 
the  potie,  and  to  re^^late  the  manner  of  pro- 
ceeainir  in  inquiriee  leqwctinff  matleBiof 
faiih  according  to  the  new  pbn.  A  later 
bull  subjected  Arragon,  Valencia  and  Sici- 
ly, the  hereditaiy  dominions  of  Ferdi- 
naod,  to  the  ipqiiMor^teiiQfa]  of  GMtilB; 
and  mua  the  inquisition  was  tlic  firBt  tri- 
bonal  whnmo  jurisdictior}  extended  over 
the  two  Sptuiish  kingdoms  of  Castile  and 
AnafOO  t  the  Anagonese  eHtates,  at  their 
session  at  Tarragona,  iu  1484,  \ye'm^  oblig- 
ed to  swear  to  protect  the  inquisition. 
The  intrbdaoiiQii  of  the  new  tribiinal  wii 
attended  with  riangs  and  opppiidon  in 
many  plafcsi,  excited  by  the  cnielty  of  the 
iuquiiiiiurti,  and  encouraged,  pcrhai^  by 
the  jealoumr  of  the  hUMpa;  oevenii  pla- 
ces, {wrtirularly  Saraoi^ossa,  retuscd  admis- 
Hion  to  tlie  inquisitors,  many  of  whom 
lost  their  lives ;  but  the  people  were  oblig- 
-'Od  to  yield  in  the  contest,  and  the  kings 
became  the  al)s()lm(>  judges  in  matteiw  of 
fidtli ;  the  liouor,  the  pro^rQr  and  the  life 
of  every  aubiect  waa  m  theh*  hmdii 
Thqr  named  toe  grand  inquisitor,  and  by' 
them,  or  under  tlifir  5m  mi  ' •  jnnn-  nce, 
were  his  assessors  uppuiiiUjii,  eveu  the 
aectthr  ones,  two  of  whom  were  of  the 
suprnme  counril  of  Castile,  laymen  being 
permitted  to  hold  the  office.  This  tribu- 
nal wa.s  thus  wholly  dependent  on  tlie 
court,  and  became  a  poweifill  initrumcnt 
for  establishing  the  arhitrar}'  power  of  tlie 
king  on  the  ruins  of  the  uauoual  freedom; 
fyt  potting  down^the  altrgy,  who  had 
previously  acknowlet^iad  only  the  juris- 
dif  tion  of  the  Roman  wv* ;  for  oppressing 
tlie  Ujld  nobles,  and  taking  away  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  eahttea.  lie  property,  of 
thoee  who  were  oondeinm-tl,  fp|l  to  tlie 
king;  and,  although  it  had  lK?en  granted 
to  the  inquisition,  it  was  still  at  his  dis^jio- 


aitioti.    Ferdinand  aod  laabelhi,  indeed, 

devoted  a  part  of  this  projvmy  to  found 
couvent4  and  hospitals  ;  but  tlie  church, 
nocwithatanding,  net  many  poawiona  b^ 
lueans  of  tlic  ijiquisition ;  and  an  ordi- 
nance, drawn  by  Torquemada  (1487), 
proves  tluu  it  was  a  source  of  revenue  to 
the  king,  auppljring  the  treasur)',  which, 
was  (whaiisted  by  tlif  war:  the  inqui.-ito 
rial  client  wiis,  Hiilecil,  at  that  time,  drain- 
ed by  so  uiauy  royal  draQa,  that  the  offi- 
rei-H  could  nbc  obtain  tibalr  aahuies.  The 
first  ordinance,  hy  Torqnennda.  dedicar. 
ing  the  tribunal  ^>  the  service*  ut  God  aud 
their  m^ieate^  beam  dale  1484.  Among 
other  articles  are  tJie  fallowing,  jihowiu^ 
tlie  political  inqiorUuice  of  tlie  institution. 
In  every  community,  the  grand  inquisitor 
ahali  fix  a  period,  fiiom  90  to  40  day% 
within  which  time,  lien  ti<  s  and  llios*' 
who  have  relapsed  from  the  laith,  shall 
delirer  themselves  up  to  the  hupiialtion. 
Penitent  heretics  and  apoetatea,  althou^ 
pnrdoned,  could  hold  no  public  office  ; 
tlte)  could  not  become  lessees,  lawyun», 
physicians,  a{)otbeeariea  or  grocwa;  diey 
could  not  wear  izold.  silv<  r  or  precious 
stones,  or  ride,  or  carry  lu-iiis,  durini'  their 
whole  hie,  under  jKMiolty  of  being  declar- 
ed guilqr  of  a  rela{>se  ioto  hevMy;  and 
they  were  oblij|;ed  to  give  up  a  part  of 
their  prouertv  tor  the  sqppori  of  the  war 
against  tne  Ifoora.  Thooe  who  ^  not 
surrender  themselves  within  the  time  fix- 
ed, were  deprived  of  liieir  pri  >|>«  r!v  im  x  - 
ocably.   The  ohseui  also,  and  those  n'lio 
had  been  long  dead,  eonld  be  condemned, 
jirovided  there  was  sufllcieiu  evidence 
against  thr^m.    The  Imnes  of  those  who 
were  ct>iitl»  nineii  after  death,  were  dus 
up,  and  the  propeiiy      i  ti  tliey  had  left 
reverted  to  the  kiii«:.    'J'nrquernnda  dii-d 
in  141)0,  and  was  buried  iu  the  LHNiiinicun 
oownnt  at  Avila,  whMi  had  bean  built 
tlMl  ^  pi^operty  taken  from  hen^tics,  ait«I 
was  :i  rnoinmient  of  his  cni«  1  zeal. 
liod  ro^iigucd  his  oflic(!  two  years  before, 
being  afflihed. with  the  gouL  Accordinir 
to  another  ncroimt,  Tonpiemada  did  ii.-t 
nnire  so  qui»  tly  from  llie  stage.    It  is  said 
Uiat,  tiuspeciing  that  Ferdinand  aud  Isa- 
belb,  whom  the  wan  widi  the  Maon  had 
iiivohed  in  crrcfit  i>orimiary  embarrass- 
i|iei|ts,  would  be  moved,  by  tiie  great  suiii> 
imUk  ware  oflfoiad  tnero,  to  Bmit  the 
privileges  of  the  Uiquintion,  and  disturh- 
ed  by  this  n])pre1)e?ision,  ho  u<"nf  to  tlic 
royal  palace,  with  a  cruciliA  under  lu^ 
mantle.  •»!  know  your  thoughts,"  said  he 
boldly  to  the  «nverei;rTi« ;  'M>eln>M  tli»' 
fonn'of  the  crucitietl  one,  whom  the  god- 
less Judos  sold  to  hia  anemiaa  for  30 
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!-«'IIhirn  drartT.  I  liere  lay  down  my  nffirr,  made  the  duty  of  all  Iwlievers,  to  inform 
and  am  free  from  all  redponaUiiiity  }  but  tlic  iuquiiiition  if  they  knew  any  one,  livr 
you  Aall  give  an  aoeount  to  Obd."  Ho  ing  or  dead,  preaeot  or  abomt,  who  bad 
then  laid  down  the  cross,  and  leA  the  pal-  wandered  from  the  faith,  who  did  obaarve 
ace.  At  first,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  in-  or  had  olis^^n-od  the  law  of  Moses,  or  cvrn 
quisitiou  was  not  accurately  defined ;  but  s]>okeu  favorably  of  it  i  if  they  knew  au} 
it  received  a  more  re|e:ular  organization  by  oi^  who  followed  or  had  loMawed  the 
tlie  ordinance  of  1I>1,  otalili-fiinfT  branch-  doctrines  of  Luther  ;  anyone  who  had 
es  in  the  difiijieut  uroviuces  uf  Spain,  uu-  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  devil,  ei- 
der die  ffiiliefiOBor  the  inquiEitor-ffeneiaL  ihar  ewpreaHy  or  virtually  ;  any  one  who' 
III  Inter  tirn^tl^  foipreane  trttHinid  was  at  |>o.sse^^odanyfa«retii'ul  hook,  ordlrKonui, 
Madrid.  The  inqiiisitor-peneral  prrside«l.  <>r  ilie  Hiblo  in  the  Sjwuiish  ion«jiio  :  or.  in 
Uf  tiie  six  or  seven  cuuudelloni,  whom  iio  line,  if  they  knew  any  one  who  had  liur- 
appriaiail  oM  tlM  Domiaalioe  of  the  king,  bored,  raeeived  or  ftfolred  iMradea.  UHm 
one,  acrording  to  an  ordiiiarn  r  of  Philip  ncrtiJM'd  did  not  apj)cnr  at  tJie  third  sum- 
Ill,  must  Ihj  a  Dominican.  He  had  a  fis-  mons,  he  wfm  excommunicated.  From 
ca^  two  secretaries,  a  receiver,  two  rela-  the  moment  that  the  prii>oucr  was  in  the 
ton,  and  aereial  iffieialsj  as  they  were  call-  power  of  i ;  court,  he  wa^i  cut  off  fromdw 
ed,  who  were  aijpointed  hy  the  pnind  in-  world.  The  prisons,  culled  holi/  hovs^s 
qinaitor,  in  concurrence  with  the  king,  {casas  santas),  consisted  of  vaulted  apart- 
The  inquisitorial  eoraml  aaaembled  every  raents,  each  divMad  ,&Dto  aofawl  aquare 
day,  exrc-pi  oil  !i  >1\  1  y  ,  in  the  royal  cells,  whicli  were  4lOUt  10  feet  high,  and 
palace  i  on  the  last  xhrco  daya  of  the  stood  in  ■  two  rbws,  one  over  the  other, 
waek,  two  membexa  of  the  eomieil-of  Is  dw  upper  cells,  a  dim  ray  of  light 
Gaatile  were  preseiit  it  the  meeting.  It  Ml  t]uou<;h  a  ^'rate  ;  tlie  lower  were 
WHS  thp  duty  of  mmf  of  the  omcers  =rnallerand  darker.  Each  dungeon  Imd  run 
Icaii/u  adores)  to  explain  whether  any  act  doom  The  innen  which  wm  Ixtuud  w  ith 
or  opinion  was  conniy  to  the  doetrinaa  of  iron,  bad  a  grata  tbrough  which  food  was 
the  church  ;  odiam  wen?  lawyers,  who  intro<]uced  for  the  prisoner.  The  other 
merely  had  a  defibcrative  voice.  The  dtnir  was  opt  ii«'d,  early  in  the  inoniing,  to 
sentence  of  the  inuuisition  was  definitive,  air  the  eeil.  The  prisoner  wa^  allowed 
It  WM  the  4aty  or  die  ^cal  to  exanune  no  visits  from  his  mendi  or  relaiionB;  no 
the  witnessec,  to  give  infiniKition  of  crim-  l)Ook  of  ilt  votion  was  privcn  liint:  Iv  was 
ina^  to  demand  their  apprelieDaioQ,  and  compelled  to  sit  motionless  and  silent  in 
to  aeeaaa  teai  ifiion  aeuEed.  Ho  waa  bia  oark  cell,  and,  if  bia  feetinga  Iband 
present  at  the  examination  of  the  wimes»-  vent  in  n  tone  of  comphiint,  or  even  in  a 
eg,  at  the  torture,  and  at  the  meeiinf;  of  pious  hvinn,  tlie  ever-watchful  keeper 
the  judges,  wl^ru  the  votes  were  taken,  warned  fum  to  be  silent.    Only  one  cap- 


It  waa  UM  dmyaf^a  lagbWaia,  beaidea  tivc  was  usually  piaead  in  each  cell,  un 
the  prpjwration  '  f  t!i*-  necessary  papers,  le^w  for  the  purpose  of  making  discove- 
u>  observe  the  accuser,  the  witnesses  and  ties.  At  the  tiist  hearing,  ■  the  accused 
tba  aceoaed,  during  dieir  legal  eanniiia-  waa  called  upon  to  eonftaa  bia  gnUt  If 
uon,  and  to  watch  closely  tli«  slightest  he  confessed  the  crime  of  which  he  was 
motion  by  which  th'  ir  fet  finii-  niifrlit  be-  accused,  he  pronounced  his  own  sentence, 
tray  theoiselves.  Ttie  oihciais  were  per-  and  his  property  was  contiscated.  If 
mm  sent  bf  dia  eonft  to  airest  the  accua*  daelarad  himself  innoeout,  contrary  to  the 
cil.  A  itcxiutrador^  who  was  obliged  to  testimony  of  the  witness^  he  was  threat- 
give  sureties  to  the  office,  kept  an  account  ened  with  torture.  The  advocate  who 
af4be  canfiacaled  property.  The  reeeiv'  was  appointed  tor  deftttft  him,  could  not 
ar  jhMk  dba  money  which  came  from  the  speak  to  him,  except^^preisenceofthe 
sale  of  f»eque«ered  projM  rty,  and  jiaid  the  inquisitor**.  The  aecir<:f  d  w  w  not  fonfront- 
saiaries  and  drafts  on  the  treasun*.  It  is  ed  with  the  accuser  nor  the  witnesses  be- 
ooniputod,  thu  there  were  in  Spam  above  fera  the  oomt»  neither  were  diey  made 
'20.000  officers  of  the  iiupilsition,  called  known  to  him  ;  and  he  was  often  subjecl- 
famUiars,  who  served  as  spies  and  in-  ed  to  the  torture  ((|.  v.),  to  extort  a  coniee- 
ibrmerB.  These  places  were  sought  even  non  or  to  ex^ain  circumstances  which  bad 
bgr  pagaoOB  of  nidc,  on  account  of  tlie  not  been  ftd|f.aBtplaincd  by  the  witnesses, 
great  privileges  connected  with  them.  As  Those  who  escaped  death  by  repentance 
soon  aa  an  accuser  appeared,  and  the  fiscal  and  coniessioiis,  were  obliged  to  abjiue 
had  caBedapOD  the  court  to  enreisediair  thekerron^and  to  awear  to  submit  to  all 
^^|ad|Qii9»anoB^irBBlMiiedtoaeiwdio  die  pabia  and  peoaltiea  ivbieb  tbe  couit 
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ordered.  Imprisonment,  ot\en  for  life, 
acouivijig,  and  the  loss  of  proi>erty,were  tiie 
puniiwineiitBto  which  the  p«umt  wittub- 
Mded.  He  was  made  infainoui*,  as  well  aa 
Db  children  and  gFaod-ciuldren.  Weor- 
hig  the  tan-hmto  (the  hlwed  vem.  of 
penitence,  a  aort  of  coarse,  yellow  tunic, 
witli  a  cross  on  the  breast  and  back,  and 
painted  over  wiili  devilu)  waa  a  commoa 
method  of  punlshmeiiL  An  aoeiind  per- 
son, who  was  fbrtnnate  enough  to  escape 
before  the  officers  of  the  inquiatiou  could 
seize  him,  waa  treated  as  an  obstinate  her- 
etic Summooses  were  posted  up  in  all  the 

Eublic  places,  calling  on  him  to  appear, 
f  he  did  not  do  this  within  a  certain 
time,  and  if  die  evidence  of  the  witnesses 
proved  the  charges,  he  \vn.s  delivered  over 
to  tlie  secular  power,  and  buntt  iu  effi^. 
Peraons  who  had  been  dead  more  than  40 
years,  were  condemned,  and,  though  dieir 
cliildren  retain»'<l  pos^espion  of  tlie  prop- 
er^ they  had  inherited,  yet  they  were 
dimonored,  end  WBdewd  hieepebie  of 
holding  any  public  office.  Wnen 
lence  of  death  waa  pronounced  against 
the  accused,  the  holy  aidoda/e  waa  order- 
ed. This  usually  took  place  ou  Sundav, 
between  Trinity  Sunday  and  Advent  At 
day-breai(,  the  solemn  sound  of  the  creat 
beu  of  the  eedndnl  called  the  fthfalul  to 
the  dreadful  spectacle.  Men  of  high  rauk 
pressed  forward  to  otfer  their  services  in 
accomjKinym^'  tlic  condemne<l,  and  gran- 
dees were  ouen  seen  acting  as  fiundiara 
to  the  ij»(}uisitlt)ii.  The  condemned  ap- 
peared barefooted,  viothed  in  the  dreadiul 
tm  UnUo.  widi  a  oonfccal  cap  {caroza)  on 
their  heacM»  The  Dominicans,  with  the 
banner  of  the  inquisition,  led  tlie  way. 
Then  came  the  [xniilents,  who  were  to  be 
poniahed  by  fines,  &ic^  and  after  the 
cross,  which  was  borne liehind  the  {>eiii- 
lents,  waliied  the  untortunate  wretches 
who  were  condemned  io  deadi*  The 
effigies  of  tliuse  who  had  fled,  and  the 
bones  of  the  dead  who  had  Ix^f  u  coiKlettin- 
e»l,  ajUH-ared  iu  black  coffius,  painted  over 
with  llames  and  hellish  forms ;  and  the 
dreadful  procession  was  closed  l)y  monkf 
and  miests.  It  proceeded  through  the 
principal  atraets  of  the  city  to  the  church, 
where  a  sermon  waa  pnWllIld,  and  the 
sentence  was  then  pronoiinccd.  The 
convicted  stood,  during;  tiiis  act,  before  a 
crucifix,  with  an  eamagidrtted  taif^  in 
tlieir  hands.  As  "the  i-linn  h  Jirver  pf>l- 
lutes  heivelf  ^ith  bkxxl,"  a  servant  of  the 
inquisition,  when  this  ceremony  was  fin- 
ished, gave  each  of  those  who  had  been 
sentenced  a  blow  with  the  hand,  to  signify 
that  the  inquisitiou  had  no  longer  any 


|H>wer  over  tiiem,  and  that  the  victims 
were  abandoned  {rdaxados)  to  the  secuUr 
aim.  A  civil  officer* "  Who  was  afiectian- 
ately  charged  to  treat  them  kindly  and 
merciful^,"  now  received  the  oondemned, 
boond  them  with  chains,  and  led  diem  to 
the  place  of  execution.  They  were  then 
asked  in  what  faith  they  would  die. 
Those  who  answered  the  CathoUc,  were 
ftat  aHangled ;  tlie  net  fiere  buim  alhre. 
The  mitos  da  J?  were  spectacles  to  which 
the  people  thronged  as  easerly  as  to  tlie 
celeDra&on  of  a  Yidoiy.  £ven  the  Jdngs 
oonsidered  it  a  meritorious  act  to  be  pres- 
ent, with  their  courti*.  and  t<»  witness  the 
a^nies  of  the  victims,  iu  liiis  manner 
did  the  inquisition  prooeed,  in  the  timea 
of  its  most  dreodful  artivity.  The  Span- 
iards fouud  tJieir  personal  iireedom  so 
much  restrained,  even  m  the  eariy  period 
of  tiie  eriKence  cf  liiis  office,  tiiat  one  of 
the  principal  requ«><ts  of  the  disaffected, 
in  liic  reign  of  Charles  I,  was,  tliat  the 
Unf  should  oompd  lint  inquisidon  to  act 
according  to  the  principles  of  iustice.  But 
the  im})onant  iuHuence  which  this  court 
had,  iu  tlie  courae  of  tlie  fallowing  centu- 
rv,  both  on  the  stnt<  and  on  the  mfini 
character  of  tlie  P|>aiiianl.s  roidd  noLat 
tJiat  tiuie,  have  been  antic  ifiated.  Tlus 
ncMe  sImI  high-spirited  ]>i>ople  ipere  more 
dt  based  by  the  dark  |)ower  ot'the  inquisi- 
tion tlian  by  any  other  instrument  of  arbi- 
truQ'  government,  and  the  stagnation  of 
uHaUeeittal  action,  which  fidtowed  tlie 
disc()\cr}'  of  America,  concurred,  witli 
other  fatal  causes,  to  diminish  the  industry 
of  the  ]MM^ple,  to  weaken  die  power  of  the 
slate,  ami  lo  prevent,  for  a  long  time,  any 
pn>gn'ss  lo  lu;xli('r  d«'^rcc«^  of  moral  and 
iutellectual  improvement.  Iu  more  niod- 
enylbiMB,  when  tbe  sphit  of  {H  rsecwion 

wa."*  resTniiiifil  in  r!lrno>:t  all  other  cotiii- 
tries  of  Europe,  the  origiuai  organi/ation 
of  the  inquisition  wm  hot  litde  changed ; 
still  the  dread  of  this  dark  court  gradually 
diminished.  The  horrible  s|)ectacle  of  an 
auio  da  ft  was  seldom  witnessed  during 
die  last  centutj,  and  die  punidunento  of 
the  iiKi'i'-itlnu  wen:'  confined,  in  a  consid- 
erable degree,  to  those  men  who  bad  be- 
come obnoxious  to  juadce.  b  1769,  the 
grand  inquisitor  having,  contraiy  to  the 
expn'ss  will  of  the  king,  published  a  bull, 
excommunicating  a  Freudi  book,  was  ex- 
iled to  a  monastery  at  a  distance  fiom 
Madrid.  A  roya!  (1(  cret;  forbade  the  in- 
(lulsition  lo  issue  any  commands  without 
the  consent  of  tlic  king,  and  required  the 
grand  iaqiaMliOlV  in  tJie  condemnation  of 
Ixmks,  to  <"onfl>rT7»  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  U)  moke  known  .his  ^hibitiou  oidy 
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by  virtue  of  the  power  given  him  hy  his 
odice,  and  not  wixh  the  ciiadoti  of  bulls. 
Tlie  decree  also  ordered  that,  before  pro- 
hibiting any  boolc,  the  author  should  l)e 
cited,  that  his  defence  niigiit  be  heard. 
In  1770,  during  tlie  adjjiini^tration  of 
Aranda,  the  i>ower  of  the  inquLstion  wiis 
limited  to  tlie  punishment  of  obstinate 
heretics  and  apot^ates,  and  it  was  ff>rbid- 
dou  to  imprison  any  of  the  king's  subjects, 
without  tmtt  fiiUy  jjrovins;  their  guilt.  In 
1784,  it  was  determined  tljat,  if  the  inqui- 
8ition  instituted  a  j>rocess  against  a  gran- 
dee, a  minister,  or,  in  fhort,  against  any 
officer  of  rank,  its  acts  must  be  subjected 
to  the  royal  inspection.  If  we  consider 
the  princi|>al  acts  of  the  in(|iiiHition  during 
tJje  18ih  centur>',  we  shall  see  that,  not- 
withstanding the  restraint  exercised  over 
it,  it  still  remained  an  instrument  which, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  might  ex- 
ert u  terrible  iuUuence.  There  were  16 
provincial  inquisitions  in  Spain  and  the 
colonies,  all  subject  to  the  supreme  tribu- 
iiaL  As  late  us  171^3,  we  find  that,  at  an 
auio  da  ft  at  Llerena,  some  obstinate  here- 
tics were  committed  to  tJie  flames,  and,  in 
1777,  the  inquisition  armed  itself  witli  all 
its  terrors  againt-t  a  man  who  was  guilty 
of  nothing  more  than  imprudence — the 
celebrated  Olavides  (q.  v.);  and,  in  1780, 
a  poor  woman  of  Seville  was  declared 
guilty  of  witchcraft,  and  was  burnt  alive 
at  tlie  stake.  With  all  the  limits  which 
had  been  set  to  its  power,  with  all  the 
mildness  of  the  tribunal,  whose  princi[)al 
officers,  under  tlie  preceding  reigns,  had 
l>ecn  mostly  men  of  intelligt'nce  and  mode- 
ration, still  the  odious  spirit  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  the  unjust  form  of  proce<lure, 
survived ;  and,  until  the  moment  when  it 
was  abolishe<l  by  Napoleon  (Dec.  4, 1808), 
the  inquisition  continued  to  be  »  powerful 
olistocle  to  the  progress  of  the  human  in- 
tellecL  The  inquisition  published  annu- 
ally a  catalogue  of  j)rohibited  Iwoks,  in 
which,  among  some  infidel  and  inunoral 
works,  many  excellent  or  innocent  books 
were  included.  .-Ml  the  attempts  of  en- 
lightened men,  towards  effecting  the  de- 
struction of  this  antiquate^l  instrument  of 
a  dark  i>olicy,  during  the  two  last  reigiis, 
were  without  connexion,  and  therefore 
without  effect,  aiul  they  sunk  tmder  the 
artifices  which  an  all-powerful  favorite, 
the  clergy  and  the  inquisition  employed 
for  llieir  common  advantage.  The  pro- 
cess, concluded  as  late  as  1806,  against  two 
teamed  and  excellent  CAuons — Antonio 
and  Geronimo  Cuesta,  whose  destruction 
their  unworthy  bishoj),  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  [>rince  of  peace,  had  striven  to 


effect — was  the  last  sign  of  life  in  tliis  ter- 
rible court,  and  plainly  shows  tliat  intrigue, 
when  united  with  the  secret  |)ower  of  the 
inquisition,  had  great  influence  in  Spain, 
even  in  recent  times ;  and  the  decision  of 
the  king,  which  decltuvd  the  accused  in- 
nocent, uufl  <'ondemned  the  proceedings 
of  the  inquisition  as  contrary  to  law,  was 
yet  tender  towards  the  inquisitors,  and 
confinned  the  general  opinitm,  which  pun- 
ished those  who  had  fiillen  into  the  |K>wer 
of  the  inquisition  with  the  loi«  of  public 
esteem.  According  to  the  estimate  of 
Llorente,  the  number  of  victims  of  the 
Spanish  inquisition,  from  1481  to  1808, 
amounted  to  1,021.  Of  these,  31,912 
were  burnt,  17,<>51)  burnt  in  effigy,  and 
201, 4oG  were  siibjected  to  severe  penance. 
Ferdinand  VII  reestablished  (1814)  the 
inquisition,  which  had  l)een  abolished  du- 
ring the  French  rule  in  SfMun:  but,  on 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the 
cortes  (1820),  it  was  again  abolished,  and 
was  not  revived  in  18^£J,  by  the  advice  of 
the  EurofMian  powern. — In  Portugal,  the 
inquisition  was  established,  afler  a  long 
contest,  in  1557.  The  supreme  tribuntu 
was  in  Lisbon ;  inferior  courts,  established 
in  the  other  cities,  were  subject  to  this. 
The  grand  inquisitor  was  nominated  by 
the  king,  and  confimied  by  the  pope, 
John  of  Braganza,  after  the  delivery  of 
the  country  from  tlie  SfMinish  yoke,  wish- 
ed to  destroy  tlie  inquisition.  But  he 
succeeded  only  in  depriving  it  of  the 
right  of  confiscating  the  property  of  tlie 
condemned.  On  Uiis  accoimt,  he  was 
excommunicated  after  his  death,  and  his 
wife  was  obliged  to  permit  his  l)ody  to 
receive  alisolution.  As  the  Spaniarils 
took  the  inquisition  with  them  to  America, 
so  the  Portuguese  carried  it  to  India,  and 
esiablished  it  at  Goa.  In  tlie  18th  centurj, 
the  power  of  the  inquisition  in  Portugal 
was  restrained  by  the  ortlinnnce  which 
commanded  tliat  the  accuser  of  the  court 
should  furnish  the  accused  with  the  heails 
of  the  accusation  and  the  names  of  the 
witncs^ses,  that  the  accused  should  be  al- 
lowed to  liave  the  aid  of  coun9<;l,  and  that 
no  sentence  of  the  inquisition  should  be 
executed  imtil  confirmed  by  the  royal 
council.  The  late  king  al>olishcd  the  in- 
quisition, not  only  in  Portugal,  but  also  in 
Brazil  and  tlie  East  Indies,  and  caused 
all  its  reconis  at  Goa  to  Ik;  burnt. — ^Tlie 
inquisition  restored  in  Rome  by  Pius  V^II, 
has  jurisdiction  only  over  the  clerg>',  and 
is  not  tlierefore  dangerous  to  those  who 
are  not  Catholics.  In  182(5,  it  condemned 
to  death  Cascliiur,  a  pupil  of  the  Pro|»a- 
ganda,  who  was  appointed  j>atriarch  of 
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Memphis,  but  not  ■eeepted  bjthe  vioM^  Miiponiy  with  the  eTents  they 

of  Egypt.    The  pope  changed  the  pun-  orate.    Indian,  Pereiari,  Egj'ptian,  Phop- 

iahiueot  into  impnaooiueut  for  iil'e.  His  nician,  £tniacao,  Grecian,  Roman,  Acc^ 

crime  is  iiiiknown.--->Ainoof  the  late  insmplioiia,  have  been  dilig«  ntly  studied, 

works  on  the  inquiation,  are  Llorente's  and  have  mode  iinix)rtant  revelations  in 

History  of  the  Sponisli  Inquisition  (Paris,  tlie  hnnd-i  of  le.inied  and  ingenious  men. 

1815 ;  in  Engiiish,  London,  1827),  and  The  Egyptian  nioniuneuta  are  uumer- 

Antonio  Pui^laiich's  Inquisition  Un-  ous,  and  covered  i^ith  inBcripCioDS,  which 

marked,  from  the  ^^iiani^h  (Lond<in,  IRlf)).  the   leamed    have   orily   recently  heen 

The  Kecords  of  the  Inquisition,  trom  able  to  decipher.    They  are  in  the  hiero- 

tlie  oridoal  MSS^  taieeii.fimn  tbe  In-  ^lyphic,  hientfie  and  demotic  chamciew, 

quWtoml  Falaoe  et  Barcelona,  when  it  m  the  Coptic  or  old  Egyptian  language, 

was  stormed  l»y  the  TnsnrrectioniHts  in  and  have  ah«ady  !«T>od  to  throw  much 

1819  (BoetoUi  it'26V  contain  interetitiug  light  on  the  iinperfect  accounts  of  liistori* 

lepoHB  of  aome  paitieukr  ca8ei<.  ana,  and  to  suppfy  many  deficieneiea  in 

l.NquisiTioN,  rnocEss  or.  Thi^  [»l)nu*e  our  know  I'  llp' of  Egyptian  history.  (See 

is  used,  on  tbe  continent  of  Europe,  to  dus-  Hii  rogluphics.)    Tlie  Pha^niciaa  luouu- 

ignate  that  kind  of  criminal  prooeaa  in  ments,  bearing  inscriptions,  are  fiyvr.  Hie 

wbich  the  court  takes  upon  itaelf  die  ian<.nia;re  vrm  employed  on  the  medals 

investigation  i)f  an  offence,  by  appointing  of  tin-  I'ha-nioian  cities  till  the  time  of 

one  of  its  members  to  collect  tlio  proots  Alexander,  and  was  earned  to  Carthage, 

of  the  crime,  aa,  for  imlaiioe,  in  Ae  Ger-  CtkHs,  &c^  faj  thia  couHBitial  neoide. 

man  courts.    Thus  the  process  of  in  V.  \r},t  ]>  ui\\AItm.il(rjlcad.(lfsBtIiesLet- 

quisition  (iilfers  from  what  is  culled  the  frw,  tom.  xxxii),  Swinton,  C'Inaliull.  Iia\ e 

process  of  occuaoXvm^  where  tlie  coiut  written  on  thi8  .subject,  but  it  is  stili  in- 

■ttuide  between  tfie  government  and  tlie  Tolved  in  obscurity.   The  insciqitions  oit 

accuj^d,  as  it  does  in  England  and  the  U.  the  ruins  "f  Pasargafla*,  Babylon  and 

Statea^   In  civil  cases,  the  process  of  accu-  i'crbepoiis  ^u.  v.j,  are  in  the  arrow-headed 

ntionpreT^alio  intiieOennaBeoiiili;  ehanolBiv  or  wtaleh  thevb  ai^  two  lunda^ 

(S(^e  Process ;  also  Jlccxtsatwn,  and  •^ct.)  dui  Fanlan  and  tlie  Babylonian :  the  for- 

I.  N.  R.  I, ;  abbreviation  for  Jesxts  .Vaz-  mer  ''on.«ii>ii*  of  tim  e  sons  of  charactersi, 

amttfs  .Rex  JiMiceorum  (Jesus  of  Nazareth,  all  of  vvliich  wk  conunonly  usLt]  in  tlie 

King  of  tlie  Jews) ;  the  inscription  which  nmeinacriplioa.  Tlie  Persian  inscri|mons 

Pilate  put  over  the  head  of  Clint  wben  so  far  aa  they  have    been  <!•  <  iphrr  I 

be  was  crucified.                  '  ■  ^  anpear  to  contain  merely  names  of  the 

iMSAnrr.  (See  MtM  DmmgemaiL)  Iqim^  fridi  wMmo  for  thenr  wdfttre.  The 

InacUFTioN,  in  arehsolog}',  is  used  to  Bal^rMlrian  characters  are  of  two  sorts, 
designate  any  monumental  writing,  in-  and  are  somethnos  culled  ncni-headtd,  in 
tokkd  to  couunemorate  some  renmrkable  <Listinction  from  tlte  Persian.  The  httle 
event,  to  pieaerve  the  name  of  die  builder  that  is  known  relating  to  the  arrow- 
of  a  monument,  or  of  the  person  in  whose  !i.  aded  characters  may  be  found  in  Ilee- 
honor  it  was  erected,  &c.  luscriptioua  reu's  Ideen^  i,  1 ;  Uager's  Di*$,  on  the 
m  one  <^  dM  meet  Impoitnit  eomcee  of  Babylonian  Imcript,  ( London^  1801)  Von 
history,  particularly  for  llie  earlier  periods  Hammer's  Ftuufixrubm  des  Oru  nis,  iv,  4 ; 
of  nations,  when  other  uriittni  documents  Altxajuler's  Trartls  from  Imiui  to  Kui^- 
are  rare  or  entirely  wanting,  tmd  tradition  land  (Loudon,  1827^  The  ancient  Ara- 
ii  die  onlv  medium  of  liistorical  knowl*  bic  inscriptions  are  m  the  Cufic  character 
edge.  After  the  invention  of  tlie  alphabet,  f?ec  Cufir  IfriHuz),  and  the  old  Hebrew 
tbe  earliest  application  of  the  art  of  >yrit-  are  in  the  Samaritan  character.  Greek 
log  is  by  engravings  on  wood,  stone  or  art  .was  carried  from  its  native  soil  into  all 
metals;  and,  after  odier and  more eonw-  dbs  lOoiMiia^enund  die  Mediteiranean, 
nient  materialp  have  cotne  into  common  by  commerce  and  colonies,  and.  by  tim 
use,  this  metiiod  is  stiil  ureferrcd  for  many  anna  of  Alexander  and  his  successons 
purposes,  on  aeooont  or  the  greater  dura*  eten  £b1o  dM  lemole  East  Greek 
bility  of  the  material.  We  have  inscrip-  langiiairc  appears  on  a  great  n»iiiil>ereC, 
tions,  therefore,  from  all  nations  who  have  niuuumenis  in  this  extensive  region,  writ- 
arrived  at  a  certain  stage  of  civilization,  ten  in  different  charactejns,  according  to 
on  walls  of  templea,  tombs,  toiomidial  the  age  of  the  insciipdon,  and  in  different 
monuments,  tablets,  vases,  &tc^  contauiing  dialects  in  different  countries.  The  Doric 
laws,  decrees,  treaties,  religious  legends,  dialect  ia  perceptible  in  the  monumeots  of 
moral,  phUosophical  or  adeodfic  precepta,  Dorian  cfisniea,  and  a<>  with  f^  jfimni 
n\mmmfllf^  IIPH"!^  ffn   g-rnniillj  i  iiii  IiidiisiiwiMr,«lMt4aM^^^^^ 
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or  artists  of  the  same  name,  it  may  be 
ftetermined  to  which  the  work  of  art 
sliouUl  be  attributeil  by  the  dialect  of  the 
infjcriptioa.  The  forms  of  the  Greek  letters 
underwent  some  changes,  which  must  l>e 
attended  to  in  the  study  of  inscriptions : 
the  absence  or  admimon  of  certain  letters 
(as  H  and  a),  the  different  fonns  of  the  sig- 
ma  (r,  C,  or  S),  of  the  epsilon  (as  E  or  f ), 
of  ihc  O  (as  round  or  square,  □ ),  of  the 
Iamb<la  (as  A  or  L),  &c^  may  aid  in  deter- 
mining the  age  of  a  monument  The 
early  inscriptions  are  often  from  right  to 
left,   sometimes   in    the  houstrnphedon 
(q.  y.\  which  was  abandoned  al)out  the 
middle  of  the  fiftli  centurv  before  ChrisL 
(See  the  8th  vol.  of  the  ^hemur.  Antiq. 
GrM,  of  Gronovius ;  the  works  of  Po- 
cocke,  Chandler,  and  other  travellers; 
3Iontfaucon'8  Palaographia  Greua ;  M^m. 
de    l\'1cadhnie  des   Inscriptions.)  The 
Etruscan  inscripiions,  on  vat«i's  and  monu- 
ments, have  occasioned  much  dispute 
among  the  learned.    Niebuhr,  in  his  Ro- 
man llistory,  says,  that  the  assertion  of 
Dionysius,  that  tl»e  Etruscans  s{)oke  a 
peculiar  language,  deserves  full  credit, 
since  it  was,  in  his  time,  a  living  langiiage ; 
and  it  is  fuJly  confirmed  by  the  inscrip- 
tions extant,  in  the  words  of  which  no 
analogy  with  tlie  Greek  or  Latin  can  be 
detected;  and  he  adds  in  a  note,  that, 
among  all  the  Etruscan  words  of  which 
explanations  have  been  pretended,  only 
two  have  been  really  exj)Inined.  See, 
however,  Lanzi's  Sagm  di  LAt^ua  Etrus- 
ca  (Rome,  1789,  3  vols.) ;  Gori's  Mustum 
Etniscum  ;  and  Inghirami's  Monument. 
Enischi  (182G).    From  the  Eugubian 
Tables,  discovered  in  1444,  Buonarotti, 
Gori  and  others  endeavored  to  form  an 
alphal)et :  the  former  thought  he  had  dis- 
covered 24,  the  latter  10  letters.  The 
Latin  inscriptions  are  tlie  most  frequently 
met  with.    They  are  found  on  monu- 
ments of  all  descriptions ;  some  very 
ancient  ones  are  yet  preserved.  (See 
Grtevius's  TTusaur.  Anliq.  Rom^  vol.  4,  and 
Fabriciuf»'s  Bibliotheca  I^tina^  lib.  iv,  c.  3.) 
Inscriptions  are  called  bilingvoL,  when 
the  characters  arc  taken  from  two  differ- 
ent languages,  as  was  sometimes  done  by 
tlie  vanquished  people,  in  compliment  to 
their  conqucrore.    Inscriptions  arc  some- 
times rc|)eated  in  different  languages,  or 
in  different  characters,  on  the  same  monu- 
ment ;  as,  for  instance,  in  ilie  language  of 
the  province  and  in  the  Greek  or  Latin, 
in  the  times  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
empires.    Some  of  the  general  collections 
of  in>4criptions  are,  Gruter's  Inscriptionts 
antiqua.  Cura  Grcevii  (Amsterdam,  1707, 


2  vols.,  folioj ;  Muratori's  Thtsaxants  Vet. 
hiscrip.  (Milan,  1739,  4  vols.)  Consult, 
also,  tne  works  of  Selden,  Prideaux,  Chan- 
dler, and  Mattaire  on  the  Parian  (Aninde- 
lian)  marbles  (q.  v.)jthe  Jlrchaolof^  Bri- 
tannica  1779  to  1822,  21  vols.,  4to. ;  the 
Mimoirts  de  PAcadhne  des  Inscriptions : 
and  the  numerous  works  on  particniiir 
countries,  cities  or  collections.  (See  .Med- 
al, Vase^  Obelisks,  Pyramids,  &c.) 

Lnscriptio.ns,  Academt  of.  (See 
Academy.) 

IjfSECTivoRA  ;  animals  which  live,  or 
are  thought  to  live,  on  insects.  Divis- 
ions of  this  sort  cannot  be  very  exact. 
Some  insectivora  drink  blood  with  delight, 
or  eat  grass  occasionally,  and  some  of  the 
beasts  of  prey,  whose  principal  food  is 
larger  game,  are  fond  of  flies.  Among 
bir^s,  the  insedixfora  form  a  very  numerous 
class. 

Insects,  in  natural  history.  Under  tlie 
head  Entomology,  an  account  is  given  of 
Latreille's  system  of  tliis  department  of 
natural  history.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  characteristics  of  insects  appHes 
to  the  Crustacea  and  arachnides,  as  well 
as  to  insects,  strictly  so  called.  Insects 
are  not  fumij«hed  with  red  blood,  but 
their  vessels  contain  a  transparent  lymph. 
Tliis  may  serve  to  distinguish  tliem  from 
the  superior  animals,  but  it  is  common  to 
them  with  many  of  the  inferior ;  though 
Cuvier  has  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
a  kind  of  red  blood  in  some  of  the  vermes. 
They  are  destitute  of  internal  bones,  but, 
in  place  of  them,  are  furnished  >vith  a 
hani  external  covering,  to  which  the 
muscles  are  attached,  which  sen'es  tliein 
both  for  skin  and  bones;  they  are  like- 
wise without  a  spine  formed  of  vertebne, 
which  is  found  m  all  the  superior  classes 
of  aniipals.  They  are  furnished  with  ar- 
ticulated legs,  six  or  more;  this  circum- 
stance distinguishes  them  from  all  other 
animals  destitute  of  a  spine  formed  of  ver- 
tebne. A  very  great  number  of  insects 
undergo  a  metamorphosis:  this  takes 
place  in  all  the  winged  insects.  They 
frequendy  change  their  skin  in  the  prog- 
ress of  their  growrth.  A  very  great  num- 
ber of  insects  are  furnished  with  jaws 
placed  transvereely.  The  wings  witJi 
which  a  very  ^reat  number  of  insects  are 
furnished,  distinguish  them  from  all  other 
animals,  which  are  not  furnished  with  a 
spine  composed  of  vcrtebrse.  Insects  are 
generally  oviparous ;  scorpions  and  aphi- 
des, during  the  summer  months,  are  vivip- 
arous. Insects  have  no  nostrils ;  are  des- 
titute of  voice;  they  are  not  furnished 
with  a  distinct  heart,  composed  of  ventri- 
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cle  and  fturicle.  Incufaatkni  it  not  ntoeB- 

aaiy  for  hntrhing  their  ojrgs.  InsoctfS 
like  oil  other  or;gaoized  ItodicM,  wliich 
fiMrm  the  aninal  and  vegetable  kingUuuiH, 
art  oompoaed  of  fluid.s  m u  1  .solids,  libtha 
four  Kuporior  clnss'  s  nf  aniinJil.-*,  viz.,  uiam- 
uuUiu,  buniHf  rcptiiui  and  hdhea,  tiic  buuca 
Ann  the  moat  aolid  part,  and  occupy  che 
iatorior  part  both  of  tii<'  tnmk  and  liinba; 
they  are  surroutulcd  nmsclts,  Wim- 

ineotB,  cellular  metubruuc,  uuil  ^kiii.  Tiie 
liiMlMr  b  iw^wiad  to tha daaa of  iaaaoia; 

the  extrrior  part  i?*  inost  solid,  sfrvinj;  at 
the  saine  tiiuu  botii  lor  tikiii  tuid  boues> ;  it 
eiicloees  the  muscles  and  inleinal  oi^ifana, 
gifaa  firmness  to  tlie  whole  body,  and,  by 
moans  of  its  artirulations,  the  limbs,  and 
diiTereiu  parts  of  the  body,  perform  their 
naloai  bmAbim^  "bt  ■tonj  toaeott^  aoeh 
aa  the  cnd>,  lobMEt  <&c.,  the  external  cov- 
ering is  very  hard,  and  destitute  of  organi- 
zatiun;  it  is  compoeed  of  a  calcareous 
earthy  mixed  fnth  «  annll  quantity  of  gal- 
atiiio,  fIii-mod  by  an  exudation  from  the 
surlace  of  tiie  body.  As  its  great  hardness 
would  check  the  growth  of  the  animal, 
nature  haa  pvonded  a  remedy;  all  of 
these  cnistnceous  insocts  cast  tln'ir  5<li«'ll 
annqally.  The  skiu  of  most  of  the  otJier 
tonali  to  «oller,  and  o^paniaed,  being 
fbnned  of  a  numl>er  of  thin  membrant 
adhering  closely  to  one  another,  and  put- 
ting on  the  appearance  of  horn.  It  owae 
its  greater  sonness  to  u  larger  piopqrtoo 
of  gelatine.  Tin;  niusrlea  of  insects  con- 
aiitof  librus  formed  of  tiiacicuh }  there  are 
eonuBonlf  h«  ■Hytoi  |o>  produce 
motion  in  any  ot  tiMfar  Mnbi^  the  one  an 
extensor,  the  other  a  flexor.  Thcs«;  iniis- 
cles  ore  commonly  auached  to  a  tendon, 
eoHfwaadaf  a  liomy  aubstance,  connattad 
to  the  part  which  they  are  ilestined  to  put 
in  motiou.  lii  most  insects,  tiie  brain  is 
situated  a  Iktle  above  the  (Bsopliagus ;  it 
divides  talo  tiio  lug»  bnmches,  which  siu-- 
raund  the  (Bsophagus,and  uniteagnin  under 
i^  from  which  junction  a  whitish  nervous 
caiJ  pi«aoda^c«nwppiidint[totheininal 
marrow  of  the  superior  wnich 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  body, 
forming  iu  its  course  12  or  13  knots  or 
fMH^UWl^  ten  each  of  mirilll  small 
nerves  proceed  to  different  parts  of  the 
bod^«  Wh«tlier  insects  be  endowed  witli 
auf  iliiMaiflMjiiiiiil  fiom  those  of  the 
superior  aniflMMil  WBOC  easily  be  ascer- 
taine<l.  It  appears  pretty  evident,  that 
they  posaeaa  yiaion,  iieariug,  smell  and 

•llllto  coiijceture ;  fnr  we  are  acquainted 
wkhno  facts  by  which  we  con  prove  tliat 
iofloeii  do  or  do  not  ei^oy  the  aease  of 


taste.  Tba  ^igm  of  insects  are  of  tiio 

kinds ;  the  one  coin]:)OUiid,  composed  of 
lenses,  large,  and  »tnly  two  in  number; 
the  oilier  aro  smuli,  ssiiiooth,  and  vary  iu 
IWrilW  from  two  to  tilftkt  Dln  'Miall 
lenses,  which  form  the  cnnipoimd  eyes, 
are  veiy  numerous;  tiOOO  have  been 
ooimted  io  %  common  bouse  fly,  and-lTOd 
in  m  butterfly.   Tlie  ftr  greater  dumber 
of  insects  have  only  two  eyes;  hut  pome 
have  tiiree,  us  the  scoloiiendra ;  some  foiu*, 
ao  the  gyrimis;  aomo  six,  as  scorpions; 
s<irne  eight,  os  s|)ider¥!.    The  eyes  (»f  in- 
sects are  commonly  immovable ;  crabs, 
however:  have  the  power  of  movuig  tlieu* 
eyea.  That  inaeoli  m  wimfed  with  tho 
sense  ofhearing,  con  no  longer  be  dis])iited, 
since  frog^teppers,  crickets,  &-c^  furnish 
vm  iriAk  imjieniable  piooii  of  the  ftct. 
Nannr  hM<|KD\nded  the  males  of  those 
insects  with  the  means  of  calling  their  fu- 
uioles,  by  an  instrument  fitted  to  [)ix)duce 
a  soimd  which  is  heard  by  the  latti-r.  The 
tnale  mid  female  death-watch  give  nr. t ice 
of  each  other'a.  praaeuc&  by  repeatedly 
strikfaig  Willi  tMor  tnuumm  agidnst  old 
W(xxJ,  Scc^  their  fkvorite  haunts.  Tlieir 
ears  liave  been  discovered  to  Im;  placed  at 
the  root  of  their  auteuiitt^  and  can  he  dis- 
tinctly seen  in  some  of  the  targer  kindsi, 
as  the  lobster.    The  aiitcnnw  or  f  el -pf? 
seem  to  be  merely  instruments  of  fecliiu^, 
though  some  natuialists  have  lAiougat 
them  to  be  organs  of  laaliQg  and  ameUing; 
and  others,  of  a  sense  unknown  to  us. 
The  amazing  variety  in  the  mouths  of  in- 
sect^ if  eviMt  ten  the  te,  that  theur 
whole  classification,  in  the  Fabrician  sys- 
tem, is  founded  on  it.    That  insects  enjoy 
the  tiiculty  of  smelling  is  very  evident;  it  is 
the>most  perfect  of  ail  tlieir  snnasf,  Bee-- 
ties  of  various  sorts,  the  diflc  rent  species 
of  dermcstes,  tUes,  &^  perceive  at  a.  con- 
siderable distance  the  sindl  of  oiidure  and 
dead  bodiea,  and  resort  in  swarms  to  the 
situations  in  which  they  occur,  either  for 
liie  purjioijo  of  procuring  food,  or  la\  ing 
theb  eggs.   Inaeetia  fted  on  a  great  \'anety 
of -lil'staiices;  there  nrv.  few  things,  either 
intiif  \t;:etal>lo  or  animal  kingdom,  whicii 
like  not  consumed  by  someofthero.  The 
]aaieah.4owers,  fniit,  'and  even  tlie  ligne- 
ous parts  of  vegetables,  affonl  nourish- 
ment to  a  veiv  numerous  class;  animal 
bodies,  bolli  4etd  end  slive,  even  man 
hitnsellQ  is  preyed  on  by  many  of  tliem : 
.«<'v«'nil  sperjes  of  the  louse,  of  llie  acaru.«, 
uf  the  gnat,  and  tlie  common  fleu,  draw 
theur  Douiiflhnient  €mm  tlie  surftce  of  his 
lM)dy  :  tho  pulex  nlcci-ans  penetrates  tho 
cuticle,  and  even  enters  his  tlcsli.    A  spe- 
cies of  gadfly  (oesuiis  Lomiuis}  depoidtsita 
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MBS  tmder  his  akin,  where  the  lame  feed.  preTents  them  from  ttking  aoy  other  than 

Otter  caterplUarsliMiBoatetlienKlfiw  in*  luid  Ibod.  We  iImD  now  rel«r  to  th* 

to  diflmit  cavities  of  his  body.  AD  the  ftmelioM  of  hieects,  be^inuhiK  with'  rm* 

inferior  nnimals  have  their  peculiar  pam-  piration,  which  is  the  art  of  ■  '  'fn_r 

Mtical  uisectH,  wliich  feed  on  them  duriuc  exhaling  the  air  into  and  out  ut  the  iuug& 

tlieirlife.  Then  am  aoroe  imeeiv  wIim£  MainmBlia,  birda,  and  mciat  of  the  am- 

can  fee<l  only  on  one  species.    Many  cat-  phibia,  breathe  through  the  moutli  and 

erpillara,  both  of  moths  and  butterflies^  nostrils.   The  air,  when  received  into  the 

feed  on  the  leamea  of  some  nurtictilar  Teg-  hia|^  ia  m^Eed  widi  the  blood,  and  imparts 

Stable,  and  would  ^  conla  they  not  oo-  to  it  aaneiiiin|^  necessary,  and  carries  off 

tain  this.   TTiere  nre  cithern  which  can  something  noxious.    Some  autliors  have 

Titake  utw  of  two  or  three  kiods  of  vegeta-  asserted  that  insects  have  no  Itingsj  but 

1^  ^,^11111^^^^^.  ^11^  fill!  perfec-  later  cj^ieifctiwiti  md  ehaeiTalioBa  tkow 

tion.  f  .Tcrpt  when  tliry  nrr-  fed  on  one  that  no  >|if>ri(^«  is  witlmut  tlicni,  or,  at  least, 

pai;ticukr  kiiid ;  for  exaiii))k>,  the  common  wmetliii)^  Hitniiar  to  ilietu ;  mu\^  in  many 

sillr-Wdlte  eata  readily  all  the  species  of  uuiecl-s  they  an?  l:u-gcr  iu  prupurtiou  to 

mulberry,  mbd  even  conunon  leonoe^  but  dieir  l>o(iies  than  in  cMliar  aawMda.  In 

nrf;!M!>i  ifs  LTffitp^t  size,  ;ui«l  pnMluees  nin<r  iimst  of  thcin,  thev  lie  mt      >  < the  siir- 

iHlkf  when  led  on  the  wliitc  mulberry,  fiice  of  llie  body,  and  send  out  lateral 

Tb^  are  a  great  man^  ^Hneh  feed  ind»-  povea  Of  ftoaeiieflB.  '  Tko'  reapvation  of 

eriininiitcly  on  a  variety  of  vegetables,  sects  hrn^  attincud  the  atteiiiioii  of  many 

Almost  aU  herbivorous  insects  eat  a  great  uatuniUsts;  uiul  it  in  found  tiiut  iiist  cis  do 

deal,  and  Tiery  fre<^u6Btljr ;  and  most  of  not  breathe  tbrou^rb  the  mouth  or  nostrils; 

them  perish,  if  deprived  «  feed  faut  lbr>n  dMttfiew  are  a  nuinbcr  of  faaatilii,  for  the 

short  time.    Caniivornu'i  insectiJ  can  live  reception  of  nir.  |il:n  r<l  alon?  on  each  side 

a  long  while  without  tbod,  as  the  carabua^  of  the  body,  comiuoiilv  called  sj[nracuitu 

ditBWua^  &e.    As  many  inaeeta  eaanoc  wfaieh  and  anbdMded*iDt»  « -mmtitiit 

tran?»|K)rt  themselves  easily,  in  quest  of  smaller  \  esself,  or  bronchia? ;  that  the  vrs- 

food.  to  places  at  a  distance  from  one  sels,  or  tracJiea*,  which  proceed  troni  the 

another,  nature  has  funii^hed  the  |}crfect  pores  on  the  sides,  are  not  composed  of  a 

insects  of  many  species  with  an  uistinct,  riinjile  merabnne^  but  are  tubes  formed 

which  leads  thetn  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  of  circular  nigw ;  that  the  spinif  ula  are 

situations  where  the  larva;,  as  soon  as  di^iuguitihaljle,  und  are  covered  >ftith  a 

iMltfiM,  may  IMliMtfdndof  feed  wMeh  mall-  Maly  plate,  widt-an  opening  in  the 

I|'b4  <t  :;«l:n.i«  d  to  their  nature.    Most  of  middle  like  a  button-hole,  which  is  fur- 

the  hiitt.  I  rticis  though  tliey  flutter  ul)out,  uished  with  meinhraiies,  or  threads,  to 

and  collect  the  nectareous  Juice  of  a  variety  prevent  the  adxui^ou    of  extraneous 

of  flowers,  as  food  ferlbealoehnia^  ahrajw  tMMliet.  fancta  are  tlie  only  aaimala 

deposit  tlieir  eggs  on  or  near  to  those  without  \  •'rtel)ne.  in  which  tlie  sezea  are 

vecetable^  which  are  destined,  by  nature,  distinguished.    Copulation  is  ueEfemed 

to  oeeome  Ifa^feodof  thefarlamB.  The  ia  thmo  fay  the  inMuctkm  or  tiie  paiti 

various  species  of  ichneumon  deposit  their  of  genekntiail  of  die  mile  into  thoee  of  die 

pggs  in  tlie  l)odies  of  those  insects  on  female.    All  bisects  are  either  male  or 

wliich  their  larvie  feed.   {:iee  khneumotu)  female,  except  in  a  few  of  the  genera  of 

The  eirex  and  aphex  are  likewise  carefU  die  dider  hymenopteroy  such  aa  the  bee^ 

to  d«  ]»«  ;?  their  eggs  in  situations  where  ant,  &c.,  where  indi\ i  lii  i)"-  are  to  lie 

tlMttrlarvas,  when  hatched,  may  And  sub-  fotind,  whieb  are  neither  male  nor  fe- 

Mtenee.  The  sphex  figulus  depoaili  te  male,  and,  on  that  aMoan^eaUed  iiMtert. 

e^gs  on  the  bodies  of  apnan  which  it  haa  Among  the  bees,  the  neuters  form  the  fer 

killed,  and  enclosed  in  a  cell  composed  jprnter  part  of  the  »  nnnni '  ify,  and  per- 

ofclay.   Some  insects,  at  diflerent  periods  torm  tlie  othce  of  lahoren.   Aiauug  the 

ef  their  exiateaee,  makn  use  of  alhnent  ants,  the  neuters  are  very  nmnenHp,  and 

of  very  different  properties;  the  larva?  of  constitute  the  <»rily  a(  fi\c  nieinbei-s  of  the 

some  are  caraivoroua,  while  the  perfect  aoci^.   It  has  Ix  ^n  alleged,  that  these 

tneect  feeda  on  the  nectareous  jince  of  neolen  ave  aothing  but  ^malcs,  whose 

•^Bweta,  e.  g.  sirex,  ichneumon,  &c.  The  parts  have  not  been  developed  lor  want 

larvte  of  most  of  the  lepidopterous  insects  of  proper  nourishment    Oliver,  however, 

feed  on  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  after  strict  examination,  is  disposed  to 

MmgelBblei^  while  the  perfect  insects  eidier  dUnk  them  vtelhr  difierent,  though  he 

take  no  food  at  all,  or  subsist  on  fh<;  sweet  does  not  adduce  facts  suflicicnt  to  estab* 

juice  which  they  extract  from  flowers:  lish  his  opinion.    The  parts  which  dis- 

t  indeed,  the  oonatructicti  of  Uieur  moutha  tiiiguiah  the  nuie  from  the  ftmaleinqr  be 
m.  4 
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4MM  lib  tuo  ttlMM^  L  Unw 
vMdl  an  not  directly  connected  witli 
^Mcration  ;  2.  those  which  are  al)6(>liitely 
anPCfiwir)'  for  tlie  purpoaes  of  guuerutiun. 
Hm  circumacances  woidl  have  no  direct 
Mmmuiiication  witii  ^nemtion,  which 
nrve  to  poiut  out  the  distinction  betweeu 
die  sexes,  are  the .  difference  of  size  ob> 
servable  in  the  male  and  jfemale;  tfa* 
brightnefw  of  the  color  in  each  ;  the  form 
ana  number  of  aitacukitioufl  of  the  auteu- 
tm;  the  riae  aad  fttm  of  thefr  win^ii 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  sUug.  The 
male  is  always  smaller  than  thu  irtnale ; 
the  female  ant  is  nearly  tux  uiih'n  Uu-ger 
than  tiie  male:  the  female  cochineal  is 
from  12  to  15  times  the  ."ize  of  tJir  innif  ; 
the  female  termes  is  >200  or  3U0  times  tlie 
rise  of  the  male ;  the  oolori  of  the  male 
ane  eommo^  much  more'  biiUiaot  than 
those  of  the  frnuile ;  this  is  particularly 
the  case  in  iepidopteroud  insects ;  in  some 
faMweti,  the  cdor  of  the  male  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  the  iemole :  the 
antennae  of  the  mah?  nre  commonly  of  a 
different  fonn,  and  larcer  than  those  of  the 
female :  frequently  tae  nrnks  are  fiir- 
niflhod  with  wiiifip,  while  the  females 
have  ooao the  lompyhs,  coccus  and  biat- 
and  ssfm  moths,  amntl  an  example 
this :  the  female  boe  is  furnished  with 
a  stine,  whihi  the  male  is  destittifo  of  one: 
the  males  of  some  insects  are  furnished 
with  sharp,  pmninent  points,  resambliDg' 
boms,  f»itimt(;(l  v\rl\cr  on  tlie  head  or 
breast,  which  arc  eitiier  not  |)crceptible, 
or  very  faintly  marked,  in  the  female. 
The  parts  essential  to  generatioD  aftMd 
tin- host  (listiuguishing  mark ;  in  most  in- 
sects, they  are  situated  near  the  extremity 
of  the  focttam ;  by  pressing  the  abdomen 
near  to  the  anus,  they  may  frequently  be 
made  to  protrude ;  but  the  jmrts  of  gene- 
ration are  not  always  situated  near  the 
anus ;  in  die  spiders,  they  are  rituated  in 
the  feelers  ;  in  the  librllula,  the  male 
organ  is  situated  in  the  breast,  while  that 
of  the  female  is  placed  at  the  anus.  The 
eggsof  inseoisare  of  two  oofii;  the  fine 
membranaceous,  like  the  esrjrs  of  the  tor- 
toise and  the  other  reptiles;  the  other 
eofeied  with  a  shell,  hke  those  of  die 
birds.  Their  figure  varies  exceedingly; 
some  are  round,  some  elliptical,  somelen- 
dcular,  some  cylindrical,  some  pyramidaL 
some  flat,  oome  square;  but  toe  romM 
and  oval  are  the  most  common.  The 
eggs  of  insects  seldom  increase  in  size, 
m>m  the  time  they  hare  been  deposited 
by  the  parent  till  titey  aie  i|alched :  those 
of  the  tenthredo,  however,  and  of  some 
others,  are  observed  to  increase  in  bulk. 


Aft  flm^  time  is  neiUBglo  be  perceiesd 

in  the  eggs  of  insects  but  a  water}  fluid  ; 
afler  some  little  time,  an  ol>scure  point  is 
observable  iu  ilie  centre,  wbicii,  according 
to  Swamnierdaro,  is  not  the  inaeot  ilse^ 
but  only  its  head,  which  first  acquires  con- 
ststeiice  and  oolor ;  and  the  same  author 
alleges,  that  ii—iitB  do  not  increase  in  bulk 
hi  the  egg,  but  that  thsir  parts  only  ac- 
quire shape  and  consistence.    Under  tlie 
abeil  of  the  egg,  there  is  a  thin  and  veiy 
delScate  peUMMa  ^irtiieh  dieioBseC  is 
veloJxHl,  which  may  l>o  conipiinMl  to  the 
chorion  and  aiiiiiios,  which  surrouiitl  tJie 
fu'tiis  ill  iina^lrujMJtls.    The  little  itiMect 
remains  in  tlie  cju^^  till  the  fluids  are  diasi* 
pntcil,  aii<!  till  its  limbs  have  acquired 
strength  to  break  the  egg  and  make  ite 
escape;  the  diflereot  species  of  inseete 
remain  enclosed  in  the  en  for  very  differ- 
ent periods;  some  continue  cncl«  -  !  ■  nly 
e  few  daySk  others  remain  tor  sevemi 
moBtfaa.  The  e^  of  many  inaseli  re- 
main without  being  hatched  during  the 
whole  wiii'ir,  HTnl  t\f'  young  ins<icts  do 
not  como  iuriii  from  them  till  the  season 
at  which  the  leaves  of  the  TSgetables,  on 
which  they  f'  cd,  licgin  to  expand.  VV  lion 
the  insects  are  rvady  po  break  their  prison, 
dieirooiaiiioiilvamaipcto  pie 
wim  tildr  teeth,  and  form  n  circular  holey^, 
through  which  tlioy  put  forth  first  one  leg, 
and  tlieu  another,  till  tiu^y  extricate  them- 
selves  entinly.  Inseets  afford  nouri^- 
ment  to  m  irii  .-it  nuini>er  of  the  t«uj>erior 
animals;  many  of  the  tislics,  n  [>til<  s  and 
birds,  draw  the  priuci{)ul  part  oi  ilicir  sus- 
taaawe  from  that  aowoe.  The  unmeimc 
swarms  of  ditltTcnf  species  of  cnib,  which 
ailouud  in  every  sea,  directly  or  indirectly 
ibnn  the  i>ririci|ial  part  of  ttelbod  of  the 
cod,  haddock,  herrinfj,  and  a  ^rreai  variety 
of  fishe^i.    The  snake,  li/nrd,  tn'i:,  and 
many  otlier  reptiles,  teed  bodi  on  kuid  and 
aquad^  inieeiB.  GalloMMieous  fowls,  and 
many  of  ilie  small  birds,  5:c.,  feed  on  in- 
sects.   Swallows,  iuji^ed,  fce<l  entirely  oii 
winged  insects.    They  atTortl  food,  like- 
I^Hb^  te*  many  of  the  nmnnnaliay.viZn  to 
many  species  of  lin  1  it.  to  the  ant-eater, 
6^  ipd.  even  to  man  himaulf)  Many 
apsei<liKof«ra>>,  \i/.,]ebstar,  oommen  ertb^ 
nirimp,  prawn,  land-cmb,  &Cn  are  iiEdc« 
oncd  dc!icaci(>s.    The   liu*vfe  of  some 
coleopterous  insects  and  locusts  i'urm  part 
eflie  fbdd  of  mub  Insects,  likewise,  by 
(  onsiiniiiy'dtaaHfied  animal  and  ve*?!  table 
matter,  which,  irlcft  to  iwderao  the  putre- 
fective  process  ou  the  mxmoe  of  the 
ground,  might  tafait  diuiitiildmiH'  with 
p**stilential  vapors,  pp  '-'^n  "  ?'  •  uir  pure 
tor  the  respiration  ol  man  and  other  ani- 
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mals.    On  Uie  other  hand,  the  injuries 
which  they  iutlict  u\)on  us  are  extensive 
and  complicated  ;  and  tlie  remedies  which 
we  attempt,  are  often  aggravations  of  the 
evil,  because  they  are  directetl  by  an  igno- 
rance of  the  economy  of  nature.  The 
little  knowledge  which  we  have  of  the 
inodcH  by  which  insects  rnay  l>e  impeded 
in  tlieir  destruction  of  much  tlmt  is  valua- 
ble to  us,  has  probably  proceeded  from 
oiir  coutempt  of  tlicir  individual  insignifi- 
cance.   The  security  of  proi>erty  has 
ceased  to  be  endangered  by  fiuadrupc<ls 
of  prey,  and  yet  our  ganlens  are  raVaged 
by  aj)lii(ief»  and  caterpillars.    It  is  some- 
what startling,  to  ofiirm  that  the  condition 
of  tJie  human  race  is  seriously  injured  by 
these  petty  annoyances  ;  but  it  is  |>erfectly 
tnic,  that  the  art  and  industry  of  man  have 
not  yet  ln'cn  able  to  overcome  the  collec- 
tive' force,  the  individual  perseverance, 
and  the  complicated  machinery  of  dc- 
stmction  which  insects  employ.    A  small 
mil,  according  to  a  most  careful  and  phi- 
iot*ophical  oliserver  {IIum!)oldt),  opiKxses 
almost  invincible  oI)Stacle8  to  the  progress 
of  civilization  in  many  jMUts  of  the  equi- 
noctial zone.    These  animals  devour  jm- 
pcr  and  parchment ;  thev  destroy  every 
book  and  manuscripL    Many  provinces 
of  Spanish  America  camjot,  in  conse- 
quer5'*e,  show  a  written  document  of  a 
htmdre<l  years' existence.    "What  devel- 
ojH»ni<"nt,"  he  adcbs  "can  the  civilization 
of  a  |)eople  asHuine,  if  there  Imj  notiiing  to 
connect  the  ]>resent  with  the  past ;  if  the 
depositories  of  human  knowledge  must 
be  constantly  renewed  ;  if  the  monmnents 
of  genius  and  wisdom  caimot  be  trans- 
mitted to  f>osterity  ?"    Again,  iliere  are 
beetles  which  dejKJsit  their  larva'  in  trees, 
in  Buch  formidable  numbers,  that  whole 
forests  perish  beyond  the  power  of  reme- 
dy.   Tne  pines  of  tlie  Hartz  have  thus 
been  destroyed  to  an  enonnous  extent; 
and  at  one  place  in  South  Carolina,  at 
least  90  trees  in  every  100,  upon  a  tract 
of  5J00O  acres,  were  swept  away  by  a 
small,  black,  winged  bug.    Wilson,  the 
liistorian  of  American  birds,  speaking  of 
the  labors  of  the  ivorj'-l)illed  woo<l-peclcer, 
says,  "  Would  it  be  believed  that  the  liu*- 
va;  of  an  insect,  or  fly,  no  larger  than  a 
grain  of  rice,  should  silently,  and  in  one 
season,  dcstnw  some  thousand  acres  of 
pine  trees,  many  of  tliem  fronj  two  to 
three  feet  in  difuneter,  and  150  feet  high  ? 
In  pome  places,  the  whole  woods,  as  far  as 
you  can  see  aroun<l  you,  am  dead,  strip- 
jjed  of  the  l)ark,iJjeir  wintry-looking  arms 
and  Imre  trunks  bleaching  in  the  sun,  and 
tumbling  in  ruins  before  every  blasL"  The 


subterraneous  larva?  of  a  speHes  of  Inytle 
has  often  cauwd  a  complete  itiiiure  of  the 
seed-eom,  as  in  the  district  of  Halle  in 
1812.  The  com -weevil,  which  extracts 
the  flour  from  groin,  leaving  the  husk  l»e- 
hind,  will  destroy  the  contents  of  the 
largest  storehouses  in  a  verj*  short  period. 
The  win!-womi  and  tlie  tumip-ny  are 
dreadetl  by  every  fiu-mer.  The  ravages 
of  the  locust  are  too  well  known  not  to  be 
at  once  recollectecl,  as  an  example  of  the 
formidable  collective  power  of  the  insect 
race.  The  white  ants  of  tropical  coun- 
tries sweep  away  whole  >illa^8,  with  as 
much  certainty  as  a  fire  or  an  inundation; 
ships  even  have  l)een  destroyed  by  these 
indefatigable  reptiblics,  and  the  docks  and 
eml»anknientsof  Eiirojje  have  been  threat- 
ened by  such  minute  ravagers. 

iNsoLviLNcy.    (See  lianknipt.) 

Instance.  On  ilie  Kuropean  conti- 
nent, a  court  is  said  to  be  of^  the  frsi  tn- 
tffamrr,  when  it  baa  ori^nal  jurisdiction  of 
a  case ;  of  the  ttcvnd  itiMance,  when  it 
has  appellate  jurisdiction  from  a  lovv^r 
court ;  of  the  third  instmice,  when  it  has 
appellate  jurisdiction  from  courts  of  tlie 
second  instance.  In  some  cases,  general- 
ly criminal,  a  court  may  be  of  the  first  or 
second  instance,  acconling  to  the  place 
when?  the  process  was  begun ;  for  in- 
stance, if  a  man  is  tried  in  Prussia  for  a 
high  crime,  and  found  guilt}',  he  apjicals, 
and  the  cas<;  is  sent  to  anotlier  criminal 
court,  chosen  by  the  government,  which, 
in  this  case,  is  of  the  second  instxmce; 
while,  in  the  next  case,  perhaps,  tlic  situa- 
tion of  the  two  courts  may  be  reversed. 
To  absolve  ab  xnstantia  means  to  absolve 
a  p<*n<on  from  an  accusation,  without  car- 
lying  through  the  process. 

Instinct  (from  the  Latin  trwhnr/iu); 
that  impulse,  produced  by  the  peculiar 
nature  of  an  animal,  which  prompts  it  to 
do  certain  tilings,  without  l^eing  directed, 
in  acting  tlius,  by  reflection,  and  which  is 
immediately  connected  with  its  own  in- 
dividual preservation,  or  with  tliai  of  its 
kind.  Thus  tlie  new-bom  duck  hastens 
to  the  water,  the  infant  sucks,  without 
being  taught  to  do  so;  all  animals  eat 
when  they  feel  hunger,  drink  when  they 
are  tliirsty,  by  instinct.  All  the  instincts 
of  animals  are  din'cte<l  to  the  preserva- 
tion cither  of  the  individual  or  of  tJie  ge- 
nus. They  appear  in  the  selection  of  food, 
avoiding  of  injurious  substances,  taking 
care  of^  their  young,  and  providing  for 
them  Ijefore  tliey  are  bom  ;  as  the  bird, 
for  instance,  builds  its  nest  to  receive  its 
future  progeny.  The  instinct  of  motion, 
and  the  opposite  instinpt,  which  coin{>ei8 
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bWt  fiv  iDBtance,  to  remain  on  her 
eggs,  nl  t!ic  period  of  incubation,  are 
equally  strong.  The  building  of  dwell- 
ioga  i%  in  the  case  of  many  ammale,  a 
highly  curious  exeraeM^  of  inalitiot;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  tlie  beaver  and  the 
bee.  They  are  evidently  actuated  by  iu- 
■tinet,  M  th^  always  succeed  the  ftrst 
time  they  attempt  iu  Certain  instincts 
leail  to  c-ertain  changes;  for  instance,  to 
migratiug,  or  to  cuupling  ut  ceituui  timeSi 
lOMdIdiiig nests,  and  exitelling  the  young 
when  they  are  fledged,  and  able  to  takp 
care  of  iheni^ielves.  Instinct  Hon»ciime» 
misleads;  88,  for  instance,  the  flv  lays  hs 
cggB  in  llie  flower  of  the  riaprlux  hirsiUa, 
deceived  by  the  smell  of  this  plant,  which 
reaemblee  that  of  meat  in  a  state  of  putre- 
ftctkm.  The  yoync^  hi  this  ctae,  pecirii 
from  want  of  foo<I.  Two  thin«>  are 
worthy  to  be  remarked.  iMen  often  act 
fix»m  instinct,  when  least  aware  of  it,  and 
often  eiplaiii  aetxms  hi  othar  aaUiuiks  by 
instinct,  in  which  they  cannot  Ik?  actuated 
by  it,  but  iu  which  meraoiy,  and  tlio 
power  of  combination,  most  necemrily 
DO  SIippose<l.  Numberless  anecdouvs  <  f 
dogs  prov<«  this.  Tlie  intellig:«?nce  of 
animals  is  au  extremely  iiUi  rcHtui^  sub- 
jeci,  and  ihougii  there  are  several  nighty 
valuable  worles  on  it,  yrf  it  is  fjir  Iroin 
having  been  thoroughly  mvesti^ud. 

IirsTiTirTE,  THs  National.  Thisleani- 
ed  badbr»  wluch  was  organized  after  tlie 
fint  stonn   of  ihi'  rr\ ohuion,  ^  during 
which  all  the  academies  of  Icaming  and 
arts  in  Fkanca  bad  perished,  was  formed 
by  the  decree  of  the  3d  Brumiure  of  the 
year  4,  from  the  Jlcadhnit  Dranfaiat,  llio 
•kadeiuU  des  Scknces,  and  the  Acadindt 
4u  BeUe§  LtUm  d  Mnter^ions.   Its  ob- 
ject was  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  by  contin^al  r^^arches,  by  tlie 
publication  of  new  djacerinies,  uid  by  a 
correspondence  with  tlie  most  distinguish- 
ed scholars  of  all  i  tiiiiiirifs,  and  eajK-cially 
by  nromoiiug  suck  scieutiric  and  Ulerary 
unoemkings  as  wtfnid  tetod  to  the  nation- 
al   wclfuri'   and   glory.     The  institute 
wa**  r(»nij>osed  of  n  numl>er  of  members 
residing  at  Paris,  and  an  equal  number  of 
ussuciaies  (/i^.<;ociV^)  in  tlie  difibfent  parts 
of  til*;  rqtiiM        Racii  class  could  also 
choose  eigiit  learned  foreigners  as  aaso- 
eialea  It  was  at  firat  divMed  into  three 
classes,  each  of  which  was  subdivided  into 
sevend  sections.  The  first  cliw  embraced 
the  physical  and  matliemaiical  sciences, 
the  second  the  mbcal  and  hislofical,  and 
the  third  Utcrnture  and  the  fine  arts.  The 
number  of  active  members,  exclu^vo  of 
Jhe  ouocUs,  was  Bmited  to  141  The 


national  institltte  n  reived^  .kowever,  its 
final  organization  by  a  decree  of  the  3tl 
Pluviose  of  the  year  II  (Januaiv  2U, 
180:i).  It  waa  then  dhMed  mto  4  tUmm 
— 1.  the  class  of  tlie  physical  and  madie- 
matical  sciences,  consisting  of  ti5  mem 
bers ;  2.  the  class  of  the  French  language 
and  literature,  consisting  of  40  membeni; 
3.  the  class  of  history  and  ancient  litera- 
ture, of  40  membera:  and  4.  the  class  ot 
die  fine  ana,  with  96  raembeta.  In  tlie 
last  ymn  of  the  imperial  govemmeut,  tht; 
title  of  tlie  national  institute   wn-»  ex- 
changed for  that  of  tile  unjtaiai  ituttUuh. 
The  restoratiOB  of  the  Biourboos  gave 
ri.se  to  new  ehangiv  in  this  learned  body, 
whicii  restftn'd  ii,  in  some  degree,  to  its 
original  condition.    A  royal  onlioance  of 
Hanh'Sl,  181(3,  foat  leslored  the  fonner 
names  of  the  elas.scs,  so  tlmt  the  name 
oi'  inslUuU  was  ^ippUod  only  to  the  whole 
body  cellaollvd^.  The  staie  ordhianee 
assigned  the  first  rank  to  the  Academic 
Franraise,  as  UeinL'  ih'*  ol.lt  -t :  the  next 
rank  to  the  Academic  dis  ln:fcriptioiui  et 
BtUttLeUn$f1imiiurdtotheAcadimied€s 

Scimrts;  and  the  la^t  to  the  .  /ra//f hi iV  des 
litaux Arts.  Thes*?  united  uciuiemies  ^vere 
under  the  personal  direction  of  the  king, 
and  earch  had  .an  indeiK'ndeut  wfanizar 
tion,  and  a  free  e\erei-^e       the  powijn* 
committed  to  them,   'i'o  eacii  academy 
woe  attached  10  honoraiy  membeia,  ^ 
who  had  niei-ely  the  right  of  behig  pre< 
ent  at  the  iiieeiings.    i^ueli  of  the  fonner 
honorary  utenibers  and  acadeuaciaiid  u.'^ 
had  letiifned  vrith  the  ootut,  became,  ae 
a  matter  of  right,  honorary  members  of 
the'u:  respective  academiea    A  list  of 
nam^  appended  to  the  royal  decree,  de- 
termined the  n»eM»l>eni.    The  Avadinuc 
JtYanfoise  is  well  known  to  !>e  rharvn'(i 
with  the  compusiuou  of  u  French  dic- 
tionary. ViUeaiahhdiesiiooessordfFou- 
tanes,  and  Ouvier,  are  tht;  most  eloquent 
niemlM  r^.    Ast'very  utie  who  lias  brought 
a  vnwkv'dlc  on  tlie  stage  with  success, 
tliinks  himself  entitled  to  a  place  among* 
the  40  members  of  this  class,  thes*5 
places  atliiTil  tiie  most  firuitfui  sulyiects  tor 
stpiibn  and:  satue.  The  AeaiUmt  db»  M-. 
5'  /  i/;/(i-/j.s  d  BeUes  Ltlirts  lifts  lately  liin- 
ilcd  ii>  iueiii!»ers  to  :iO.    It  has  always 
been  considered  a  great  mark  of  diiaiiic- 
tion  to  be  aA  a$mi  itnm^  oi  this  class. 
The  number  of  corresponding  mendM-rs 
is  uidiinited.     The   most  distinguished 
hchulars.  botli  in  and  out  of  Europe,  are 
thus  connected  with '  thtilrwiiiwy.  Com- 
mittees of  this  academy  8U|>orintend  the 
erection  of  pubhc  monuments, and  tiie  preb« 
emtioQ  and  descripdenjof  thoaa  aheady 
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io  existence.  Sacv,  Daunou,  OHMifei, 
I^etroniMiy  DoiiwoiitinBi  were  chosen  fion 

this  ocadrmy  to  contiimo  the  ^'otices  d 
ExtndU  dts  Mamiacnfii^  de  la  BibL  du 

vantt  to  which  the  membere  of  all  dm 

academies  contribute,  devolves  prinripnily 
oh  tliis  academy.  They  have  tlie  distri- 
hmicMi  of  prises  of  conrfderable  iralue^ 
The  Jicadhnif:  dts  Sciencts  is  di\ndcd,  as 
formeriyi  into  the  two  ])rincipal  depart- 
nMBli  of  the  physical  and  matliematieal 
flCioiMM^  aid  retains  most  of  its  eai^er 
r^uIatiOTUi,  made  in  the  time  of  the  re- 
ptibiie.  The  number  of  its  atsocUs  ctrati- 
gcflf  Jiinited  to  10.  -  Cuvler  is  pcrpetuiil 
BOCWtary  of  the  phyacal  branch,  Fourier 
of  the  matliematieal.  The  two  secreta- 
ries are  not  confined  to  a  mrtictdar  sec- 
tim ;  they  belong  to  all.  The  Academxt 
des  Btaux  Jiris  has  five  w  etinns.  A  rom- 
mittee  of  this  academy  is  charsed  >viib 
the  pobBcsfrton  of  o  dtdkniii^  oi  die  ftie 
arts.  Tlie  annual  changes  which  take 
pinrc  ill  the  academies  may  he  learned 
from  tlie  cnl(>ndar  called  InstUul  Royal  de 
Fhmcc,  published  by  Finnin  Didol^  print* 
er  lo  the  institute. 

IirsTiTUTioNss.  (See  Corpus  Jims, 
nd  €JMl  1m») 

iNftTRUMErfT,  in  inlurie;  nnv  sonorous 
body,  artificially  constructed  lor  the  })n)- 
duction  of  musical  sound.  Musical  iu- 
•iniments  am  ififided  Into  three  Idnda — 
wind  instruments,  strin^l  instnimctits, 
and  instruments  of  percussion.  Of  the 
'etriog^  hiamiiwiiia  among  the  ancieott^ 
the  most  kno^vn  are  the  lyre,  psaltcrium, 
trigonhim,  simmicium,  epandoron,  Sec. 
The  principal  wind  instruments  were  the 
dMa,  fistula,  tuba,  eomii,  and  Btuus ;  tlioso 
of  percussion,  the  tympanum,  cynibnhini, 
crq[>itaculum,  tintinabulumi  and  crotalum. 

uiSTBtniKirrAL  Music ;  nranc  produc- 
ed hy  «iitnimen<5,  as  contradistin^nisiied 
from  vwal  niti«ie.  The  term  instrument- 
al is  particularljr  applied  to  tlie  greater 
eonporidonSi  in  wmeh  the  httman  voice 
hfii*  no  part-  The  first  insnmnient  invent- 
ed wus  probably  the  pipe  or  flute.  An 
idle  shepherd  might  very  naturallv,  fit)m 
accident,  or  in  imibition  of  tln^  effects  of 
the  wind,  blow  thmiich  a  simple  re»*d,  nnd 
thus  invent  tiic  pipe,  firom  which  the  fiute 
wvndd  teadily  originate.  The  pipe  is|,  in 
'  fict,  found  amonf»  many  savages.  The 
invention  of  strinf?»'d  iantniments,  as  they 
are  more  artificial,  is  of  later  origin.  The 
intru  mental  music  of  the  Gredbi  was 
confined  to  a  few  instruments,  among 
whicli  Uie  flute,  tlie  citfaara,  tbe  aackbut, 


among  tbe  modems,  were  tbe  most  im- 
portant Hie  iriofin  waa  inveoied  in  the 

n)i(Mle  ajct's,  and  soon  became  the  princi- 
pal instrument,  taJdng  place  above  tbe 
flote,  tliough  tbe  latter  la  of  much  more 
andeot  origin,  becauaa  the  pta^inf  on  a 
stringetl  instrument  is  less  nitifniin^,  nnd 
the  tone  of  the  violin  is  more  distinct  from 
the  human  voice,  and,  dierefore,  better 
fitted  to  lie  used  with  it ;  besides,  the  in- 
strument permits  much  more  ixjrfect  exe- 
cution.' Until  the  middle  of  tbe  last  cen- 
tmy,  the  Italian  composers  used  no  other 
instruments  in  their  great  pieces,  thnn  vio- 
lins and  bass-viols ;  at  that  time,  however, 
diey  began  to  nae  the  tiantfooy  and  dw 
horn  ;  but  the  flute  haj*  never  bt^cn  much 
esteemed  in  Italy,  j>articiilnrly  in  music 
exclusively  instrumental.  These  were  the 
only  wind  instrihnents  in  Italy,  used  in 
instnimr-ntal  music,  until  the  end  of  the 
lust  century ;  and  even  to  this  day,  the 
Itafians  use  wrodlnatramenia  mueh  leoi 
than  thr  OiTmans,  and  jiarticularly  tlio 
French.  Since  Mozxirt,  ever)'  instnuncnt 
ba0  been  used,  which  api)earcd  adapted 
toanawcr.a  particular  puipose.  TmB  ia 
the  cnu<:r'  of  the  fewness  of  the  notes  in 
the  Italian,  and  of  their  great  number  in 
German,  and  th^  excess  in  die  modem 
French  scores.  In  general,  symphoniefl 
ami  overtures,  solos,  duets,  terzettos, 
quartettos,  quinfettos,  Scc^  sonatas^jfimta- 
fliaa^  concerts  for  single  iaatrnmentt^aiTOe& 
marches^  d&c,  betoog  to  hialrttnMlMal 
music. 

IiisuitAivcs  la  ft  coittrect,  whereby,  ftir 
a  stipulated  COTadcration,  called  a  premi- 
um^ onn  pnrty  nndertaki'S  to  inderanify 
another  against  certain  risks.  The  party 
undertaking  to  make  the  indemnny  is 
called  the  insurer  or  tin/icncri/er,  ancf  tlie 
one  to  be  indemnified,  tlic  assured  or  m- 
wredL  The  instrument,  by  which  the 
contract  is  mad6,  ia  denominated  a  poluy; 
the  events  or  causes  of  loss  insured 
again^  rt5ib  or  perils  ;  and  the  tiling  in- 
amed,  the  sufyed  or  mturM  inmut', 
Mm-iru  instinuice  relates  to  property  and 
risks  at  w'a  ;  insurance  of  property  on 
shore  against  fire,  is  called  ^/Jrf  insurance ; 
and  tbe  written  contracts, in  surli  i  a>i  s,  are 
often  dcnominafod  Jjre  [K)licif'S.  Pohcies 
on  lives  arc  auotlier  description  of  this 
oontnet^  whereby  a  party,  fbr  a  certain 
premium,  agrees  to  pay  a  certain  sum,  if 
a  person,  to  whose  life  it  relates,  shall  die 
within  a  time  specified.  These  poHcies, 
however,  usually  make  an  exception  of 
death  by  suicide.  There  was  a  kind  of 
insurance  in  use,  among  the  Greeks  and 
Boiiiaiii^  called  batttmrjf  or  rtspcndenHa, 
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^fbidiifl,ti%mtlie<»inte  af  •  KHrgiit  HA,  tmrf  iadiiMiMl  fwwid  then 

flDodi<,  t>ornn\'s  niouey  ui>on   !)ottomry  only  run  the  risk  of  the  pro{)ortioB  of 

fq.  V.)  u)>oii  tlie  ve!«8cl,  or  upon  rcsfion-  losses  occurring  upon  tlie  general  ^ggre- 

Ueutia  on  thu  goods,  for  a  certain  voya^  gate  of  property  at  risk.   But  as  such  a 

agneing^  dwt  u  the  ahip  or  goods  amv*  general  rombUiatiou  wmild  be'  oomptteai- 

•t  a  certain  port,  the  money  shall       rc-  cd,  and  prnctically  inconvenient,  a  rery 

]l^df  and  also  interest,  exceeding  the  legal  simple  system  is  devised,  by  means  of  in- 

me;  but  if  loit  by  die  riakivpedtediB  8dranoe,ibr6lfteliiigtbeaunebbieet;  for 

tin  bond,  before  amring  at  tlie  {)ort  nam-  one  peraon — the  undenvr  lt' r  -o^nm  to 

eil,  the  lender  is  to  lose  the  money  loaned,  take  upon  hinwlf  those  risks,  for  a  hun- 

risk  of  losing  llic  whole  capital,  is  dred  mcrchmitis  more  or  lct»,  for  a  cortaiu 

the  cause  of  tlie  excess  of  interest  allow*  pnmiuiD  on  each  risk,  calealaliBff  that  the 

ed  in  case  of  tlie  arrival  of  the  ship  or  premiums  on  th'    ti  rtiin  i'i  adventures 

goods  ;  and  it  is  called  marine  inUnit,  will  compensate  Imu  lur  liie  looses  he  may 

tridd)  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  eomiDOQ  incur  oiithoaewhk:!h  are  vilbktiiiiate,  and 

,  rate  of  interest,  adihul  to  the  rate  of  pre-  leave  him  8on)esuq))iis,a8acon))M:>n:»ation 

miuni,  for  injuring  the  ship  or  gomls  for  for  his  time  and  trouble;  u?nl  a  liitli- ex 

the  same  voyago  against  the  same  risks,  perieuce  will  enable  him  to  calculate  the 

'*'tUB  80it  of  contract  waa  aneiendjr  in  iise,  chancea  with  very  considerable  accuracy, 
and,  tLA  tlie  lawTi  then  gave  less  security,  The  n^ault  acronlindy  i^i,  that  all  the  p«T- 
or,  at  least,  as  credit  and  confidence  were  sons  who  procure  their  proper^-  to  be  iu- 
not  ao  widely  diffiiBed,  and  correapond-  aovad  bv  him,  in  eflfoct,  mutuattv  oon- 
enoe  waa  less  extensive  among  merchantB,  tribute  for  each  otbci^  loaaea^  by  me  bar- 
it  was  usual  for  the  lender  to  send  some  gain  of  each  with  the  common  receiver 
person  with  die  propert}',  to  receive  re-  of  tlie  contributions  of  all.  This  contract 
payment  of  the  money  loaned  and  the  waa  aubjected  to  a  system '  of  definite 
marine  interest,  at  the  port  wlu  nMhf  risk  niles,  nnn  h  earlirr  in  Iialv  and  France 
tennlnated.  in  modem  times,  it  is  not  than  ui  Lnglaud  ;  and  as  the  contract  is 
uaual  to  send  any  perBon  with  the  proper-  the  aaroe  in  principle,  and  veiy  nmilor  in 
Qft  wlio  would  be  of  no  service  during  the  fbrra  in  difierent  cotmtriea,  tba  luhs  of 
voyage;  and,  at  its  termination,  some  a^nt  constniction  ndnptrd  to  it  in  one  countr}', 
of  the  lender,  at  tlie  nort  of  arrival,  if  he  are  equally  apphcuble  in  another.  Tlie 
ia  not  there  himself  looka  after  hia  into^  ayaiein  of  nilea  eoDeeted  in  the  FVench 
<^*t.  The  wide  extension  of  correspond-  onlinance  of  the  marine  in  the  year  ItJSl, 
ence,  among  merchants  of  all  ports  of  and  which  hadtUready,  in  genmil.  I»  '  >  n  • 
the  world,  in  modem  times,  gives  a  fiicili-  established  in  Fnuiee,  Italy  and  the  xNeiii- 
tyfinrthia  purpoae,  and  renden  theexe-  <  rlands  is  still  in  force,  and  daily  ap- 
cution  of  tliis,  as  well  as  otlier commercial  plied  tlirnni:li<nit  tlie  cummen'inl  wond, 
contracta,  more  economical,  and,  at  the  not  only  iu  Eurujie,  but  also  in  America, 
aame  tinte,  more  aacure.-  Bot  oourndi  But-  it  waa  late  beftiia  theaa  principlea 
of  insuraiire,  stricdy  so  called,  arc  of  of  insiunnce  were  indmalBfy  incorporat- 
modeni  invention ;  and  their  in iporiancc,  ed  into  the  law  of  England.  Until  tlv 
in  relation  to  commerce,  is  sc4irL-ciy  infe-  time  of  lord  Mansliehrs  iKTomin:;  rlu*  t- 
liorth  that  of  bills  of  eadtangei'  Etety  justice  of  the  court  of  kii)!:V  bench  in 
merrhmit  is  liable  to  losses  and  reverses,  Mntrland,  about  tlie  middle  of  the  18ll: 
by  the  change  of  the  markets.  The  risks  ceuiury,  the  law  of  insurance  was  in  a 
of  tliia  deaertption  may,  howairer,  be  eal-  vew  i»  alto  In-tliait  countiy.  It  wa% 
ciliated  u{>on  with  some  degree  of  proba-  before  that  tiinr,  tin*  more  general |iilKliee 
bility  ;  but  those  of  fire,  the  jierils  of  the  to  make  what  wt  re  cullt  d  irnirrnr'r  ooli- 
seas,  or  capture,  cannot  bo  so  well  esti-  cies,  iu  which  one  party  agreed,  for  a 
maledyand,  when  they  come,  tliey  woold^  MMl|irainian,  to  pay  the  other  a  cer- 
in  miuiy  rasi-s,  brinj^  ruin  ujmn  llie  mcr-  tain  sum,  in  case  a  j>nrtirnlar  vessel  should 
chant,  It*  it  were  not  for  the  system  of  iu-  not  arrive  at  a  certain  port  of  destination, 
aurance,  the  <]^ect  of  which  is,  to  appor-  on  account  of  eanam  perils ;  wi^oat  any 
tioti  the  losses  uom  these  disasters  among  question  Ix'ing  made  whether  the  porty> 
all  tlnxs«!  whose  property  is  ex]»os*'d  to  the  insurexl  ha<l  any  interest  in  thi-  sliip  or 
same  iiiuiards.  If,  for  instance,  all  per-  cargo  ;  so  that,  iu  addidon  to  die  couiraels 
eons  engaged^b  trading  were  to  enter  into  '  (jl^ttisurance  againat  ressl  Joes,  many  oon- 
u  L''  III  ntl  agreement  to  contribul»!  for  the  tractsof  the  above  sort  were  made  by  jx-r- 
loeaes  of  each  other,  occasioned  by  those  sons  who  had  no  interest  wiiat^cr  in  the 
'  «aauahia^  hi  the  propoiiiona  of  the  property  to  which  the  ooombt  rahited. 

'"•Ofi^^^^thex^jliiQttld  fnMpciiliaeMof  i^MV^ 
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of  penoDS  reallv  ioterested  in  the  proper-  derwriter  to  liberal  promptDeflB  in  com- . 

2^  frmafvrf  ■nperfbetindflmmtjryriiice  plying  with  big  slipiiktioii  to  imhe  ki- 

ey  only  extended  to  the  cose  of  a  defeat  demnity. 

of  the  voyage:  whereas,  ^rreat  damage  is  IfrsuRBXcTioN.    (See  KevolulionJ) 

often  stistaMMd  Jby  liie  aliip  or  cargo,  not-  IirTAOUOs ;  eugraved  gems.   (See  Gtm 

withstaiidii^  tkiey  mav  both  arrive  at  the  Sadpkm.) 

port  uf  de^tinadon.   nut,  at  about  the  ]>e-  ImluaRAL.   {See  Caladut.) 

riod  alreadv  nieotioned,  Mageos,  a  iner-  InrsiirERAMcc.    (F^r  aome  fiicta  on 

clniit»  ivlio  Md  icnovM  from  Hambuig  dutf  Mibjtet,  Me  ^  oticle  Tinker- 

to  London,  {)ublishe(l  his  very  elaborate  ance.) 

work  on  iiujurance,  in  die  latter  place,  Lnte.nsekess  is  the  Mate  of  being  raided 

containing  all  the  laws  and  regulations  of  or  concentrated  to  a  great  dej^ree.  A 

the  ^tffanoc  commercial  countries  of  the  verhum  uifciipywi,  in  grammar^    «  vob* 

contiTH'nf,  on  this  subject,  and  j)resenrinnj  which  expresses  increased  force  ;  as,  fa- 

its  leading  (loctiiuesi  in  relation  to  partial  cejr^o,  1  do  eameetly,  from/aci»,  1  do  ipe- 

kMPand  genenl  averageti,  and  gi>'ing  a  <un),  I  imIc  WMiitiully,  mm  peto,  I  wek. 

graat  number  of  example.s  of  udjustments  The  German  bettebty  to  beg  alms,  may,  ' 

of  loRseK,  of  both  descriptions,     Loni  [>erhapH,  Ik;  considered  as  the  intensive 

Mau^iield,  at  about  tlie  same  time,  expel-  form  of  bitttimo  ask,  unless  it  be  consid- 

led  from  the  admliilBtration  of  this  branch  ered  to  denote  properly  a  repetition  of  the 

of  law  the  narrow,  <iaibbling  and  tech-  act  of  asking,  in  w^icb  case  it  will  belong 

nical  doctrines  witli  which  it  had  been  to  the  claaa  of  vtriM/reqimUalivaf  auch  aa 

previoualy  too  mudi  infested.  Thefoun-  JbdSUh,  I  do  lepeatodly;  hetk»,  I  teed 

dation  was  then  laid  for  that  nvagnificenl  often. 

and  truly  acientiiic  8U|>erstruclure  of  legal  Lntekdict  ;  an  ecclesiastical  censure 

principles  and  practical  rules,  which  has  in  tlic  Catholic  churchy  the  effect  of  which, 

been  the  work  of  the  joint  labois  of  the  taken  in  its  raoet  extended  sense,  is,  that 

English  and  American  jurists,  from  that  no  kind  ofdivine  service  is  cek  hrated  in  the 

period  down  to  the, present  day.   The  place  or  country  imder  t^e  sentence;  the 

eouiliof  the  U.  SiMee  bave  eootrifaitied  aecrMMenii  eie  not  edminialered,  the  deed 

their  full  share  towards  the  ibniiation  of  not  buried  with  the  rites  of  the  charch. 

the  admimble  sjstem  by  which  the  com-  This  interdict  is  called  realvr  /oro/,  whilst 

merce  of  the  worid  is  now  protected  ^d  the  personal  interdict  regards  only  one  or 

promoted.;  end  ioatancee  migbt  reedily  more  peraona.^  We  ahall  here  apeek  of 

be  referred  to,  of  discussions  and  opin-  the  former.    Even  CathoUc  writers  admit 

ious  ou  this  subject  in  the  Amencan  that  the  interdict  has  Ijcen  otk>u  abused 

eomlBi  which,  in  learned  research,  hbeiil-  Ibr  intereated  purposes,  and  has  ptodueed 

ky  of  \iew8,  acientific  principles,  end  log^  ttoaotiousness  in  the  countries  and  prov- 

ical  i)recision,  will  not  suficr  by  a  compar-  inces  sulyected  to  it,  by  depriving  them  of 

isou  with  those  of  any  other  country.  reUgious  service  for  a  length  of  time.  (Seo 

■Hue  edntnel^  oonriderbd  aa  one  of  m-  the  (OetheBc)  Didionnmn  A  TMoltgie, 

demnity, — and  as  such  only  it  ought  al-  Toulouse,  1817,  article  Interdict.)  And 

ways,  to  be  re^'urded,  and  by  no  means  no  one,  acquainted  with  liistoiy,  can  deny 

confounded  with  gambling} — rec^uires,  in  that  iqterdicts  have  been  productive  of  ie> 
die  fint piece,  a  subject ;  eometbing imiat  batten  end  Idl  kinds  or  disorder;  thegr 

•   !)♦»  at  risK,  and  tlie  thing  so  at  risk  must  served,  however,  m  the  barbarous  age  of 

he  deacrihed  in  the  oontroct ;  and  no  par-  modem  £ur9pe,  as  a  check  against  the 

^      ie  bjured,  unkea  be  hee  en  inter-  power  of  the  monarehe.  It  is  a  nneleke 

'  eH  in  the  subject  which  ho  is  liable  to  to  appose  that  Gregory  VII  (q.  v.)  was 

lose,  or  in  res^MJCt  to  n  hi<  h  he  is  liable  to  the  inventor  of  tliis  niighi}'  cnguie  of  ec- 

suffer  by  die  perils  insunnl  uguinst;  and  cleaiastical  power.   It  can  be  nroved  to 

the  contract  must  specify  against  wliat  bnve  existed  before  hie  time;  Out  it  ie  \ 

•  perils  or  risks  die  under%vrit('r  undertakes  true  that  he  u!»ed  itoflener  and  inorr  pow- 
to  make  indemuiqr ;  and  the  party  iu8ur>  ertuily  ttian  any  of  his  predecessore.  The 
ed  nuHl^  et  die  time  of  maldng  the  een-  11th  ceotwy  wee  imSnuMntiy  the  eentu- 
tnelietfl^  feiriyand  honeM|r,  all  the  ma-  ry  of  interdicts.  Adrian  IV  laid  Rome 
terial  cirrumstmiccs  within  his  own  pri-  itself  under  an  interdict,  for  Uie  purpoee 

.  vate  knowledge,  whirh  may  euuble  the  of  com()elling  the  senators  to  expel  Ar« 

nnderwriter  to  Ibrm  an  estonele  of  ue  noid  of  Brescia  end  liie  firiloweie.  Inno- 

liak.  J!Su8  ia  peculiarly  a  rontrart,  in  cent  1 1 1  laid  France  under  an  interdict  in 

.  i;dydl^the  assured  is  bound  to  fairness  IStOO,  and  EngUmd  in          (See  Pkil^ 

•  .ii4fMlh^>«ttou^i^andiheii»-  Popeeor 
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UriwiM  ■bawtimw  iiiMgrt»il  Hw  itoor  of 

At  interdict.  Tlius  we  read  in  the  Chroni- 
cle of  Tours,  timt  »he  \Taticum  and  bap- 
tism were  allowed  to  be  administcnul 
during  the  interdict^  tinder  which  France 
was  laid,  tv*  nUove-mentioned,  and  which 
lasted  nine  mooths.  Innocent  III  finally 
ptnuiilBd  pwifhiiiy  rad  conffmatina  to 
tdG9  piwDe  during  this  period,  and  even 
tlioaamlnistering  of  tho  etjcliari.st  to  cni- 
inlmi  and  foreigners.  And  Gregory  IX, 
about  1230,  on  account  of  tlie  **  gnst  acan* 
dai"  caused  by  the  iiitenlicLs,  permitted 
mass  to  be  aaid  once  a  woel^  without 
ringing  the  bell<  and  wi#  tta  doon 
cloaed.  Boni&ce  VIII  (1300)  oideied  the 
mJMW  to  be  said  witliout  singing,  every 
day,  with  cloiied  doors,  except  ou-  Christ- 
ma,  Easier,  PentBCoit  and  AaMunptfon, 
when  ringing  the  Ix  lls,  >:iriiniifr  ;iri<l  open 
doors  were  allowed.  Magdeburg  was 
four  years  under  an  interdict,  becuue  tho 
archbishop  of  tho  city  had  been  murdered. 
John  XXII  took  off  the  intenlict  by  a 
bull  luterdietB  were  gradually  recog- 
nimdlo  be  ineduiMent  with  iIm  apiritoT 
the  tune  ;  and,  when  Paul  V  laid  Venice 
under  an  interdict  in  1006,  tlio  churches 
were  not  closed,  nor  divine  aer^ico  inter- 
rupted, and  only  a  niiiiority  of  the  btahofie 
ncKnowle<lged  it.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
suuie  century,  aomo  interdicts,  pronounced 
by  bishops,  exoited  much  aneniioa.  It 
was  not  unfl^quent,  in  the  middle  ages, 
for  pritjres  to  request  bishops  to  lay  the 
territories  of  their  vassals  under  uu  inter- 
dict The  imaidiok  muat  be  announced, 
like  the  cxcninrnunication,in  writing,  with 
the  causes,  and  is  not  to  be  imposed  until 
after  three  admoniliaML  The  pmaltj  of 
diaobedience  to  an  ilplerdict  is  excommu- 
nication. Writers  of  the  Galliciui  church 
say  tlMit  the  pofx)  lias  no  right  to  lay 
Fiance  nnd^  an  httanBct,  and  the  paitta- 
nients  refused  to  n'L'istor  tln  ii).  Intrr- 
dicte  an'  not  to  Im-  «  oiifuuii(Iecl  with  tiie 
simple  cessatio  a  ^/ifi/u.?,  or  the  (lirfus<»of. 
rriigioilB  ceremouie^s  which  takes  place 
when  a  churcli  hsus  been  [KlUatedt  ebgi^  hf^ 
a  murder  committed  in  it.    ^    *.  " 

Imptaw  is  dia'aOowvnee  i&aAe  ftir 
the  loan  or  forbeanmce  of  a  f  uin  of  uiouf  y, 
which  is  lent  for  ,  nr  iKu-oines  duo  at,  a 
certain  time ;  tlu:»  allowance  being  geu- 
etanjr  aadmated  iriaiauch  pefm/fL^^r 
annum,  that  is,  so  mudi  for  the  ti-f^  «»f 
$100  for  a  year.  Inierea  is  either  siauoU 
orcoaymaidL  aNyhlhfti IK  iiib^wMet 
is  allowed  upon  tho  principal  only,  for  the 
whole  time  of  the  loan  or  forbearance. 
The  money  lent,  or  forborne,  is  called  the 
fmeipdsfii^  aom paid ftrUie we ef  it» 


HmMML  llMfMMttef  tmArone 

year,  is  called  the  rate  per  cent^  and  tlie  eiun 
of  any  principal  and  its  interest,  together, 
tho  amount. — Compound  intcn»t  is  that 
which  ari!M>H  troin  any  sum  or  prindpal  in  a 
given  time,  by  increasing  the  princi{>al,  at 
£zed  periods,  by  the  intereat  then  due, 
aad  lMMMbiiidar  taaemi  upon  both  in- 
lanaitnilniBelpal.  Theaoeumulationof 
money,  wfipn  yilncrd  nt  compoimd  interest, 
after  a  certain  number  of  years,  is  exceed- 
ingly rapid,  and  in  some  iMMieea  l^>pears 
tnily  justouishing.  One  penny,  put  out  at  5 
per  cent,  compound  inter^  at  the  birth  of 
Christ,  would,  in  1810,  tiare  amounted  to 
a  sum  exceeding  in  value  357,000,000 
of  solid  glob^  of  standard  gold,  each  ia 
maguitu(k  aa  laijge  aa  this  eaitli !  (the 
esaet  number  of  rioliei^  aeeetding  to  this 
com|nitatioii,  is  !557,474,f>00) ;  \\'liile,  nt 
simple  interest,  it  woukl  have  amounted 
only  to  7«.  7|(1. 

urrsEui  iof  Augsburg).  After  the 
overthrow  qf  the  SmalcaJdic  league,  the 
de^tic  emperor  Charles  V,  in  order  to 
plaee  Qeiiuai^  in  ili  flmier  condition,  in 
regard  to  religion  as  well  as  politics, 
issued  n  decree,  to  I)e  ol)sened  until  u 
general  council  should  be  assembled.  This 
deevse  was  dierefbre  called  the  tnterintf 
and  s*'ttle(l,  pro  tern,,  the  constitution,  the 
doctrines  and  diacipliue  of  the  church  in 
Gennany.  .Attfaedietof  Aug8bure(1548) 
it  received  the  force  of  a  law  of  the  em-  • 
])in'.  Nnthin«j^  was  conco<led  to  the  Prot- 
ebuuitfi  but  ilie  cup  in  the  Lord's  supper, 
anAAamarriai;,'!*  of  prieala  ;  m  emy  Oth- 
er respect,  the  (ioctrines  and  ceremonies 
of  CathoUcisni,  from  which  they  had 
been  flee  ftr  mote  than  90  yeare,  ware  to 
be  restored.  The  PMMealants,  however, 
contrived  to  gain  time  by  negotiations  and 
compliances,  until  the  treaty  of  Passau 
(1559)  and  the  peace  of  Augsbut^  (1555) 
secured  to  them  i|>l<>te  rcligioua  flee- 
dom.   (See  Ptacr^  Jidigioua.) 

larpHLiTBS ;  a  piece  of  music,  a  dance, 
eir^aiiM  #amatie  acene,  genMalijbe» 
tween  two  }>erformpr8  of  different  sexes, 
exliibited  between  the  acts  of  a  serioua 
opera,  to  vary  ^  enlettalnment  Tita 
iiitcrliKlo  is  not  an  invention  of  the  mod- 
ems; the  ancicnw  were  ncquainte<l  with 
certain  short  pieces,  loooely  connected, 
whiafcwfed  la  tnain  an  eaay  nanrilion 
from  otie  play  t»>  another,  and  to  occupy 
the  interval  between  the  two.  At  present, 
tiia  liti  Iwhrfadfe,  or  wHmvmt  ia  applied . 
pitadlially  to  anall  comic  operas,  written 
ror  one,  or  at  most  for  two  persons,  but 
not  connected,  in  any  way,  either  with  tlie 
play  whiehpeeoBde%  or  tlHt  wUdi  fU- 
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hym.  On  account  of  the  very  limited 
number  of  perHons  m  the  interlude,  little 
more  18  required  of  such  pieces  titan  hu- 
mor and  comic  power.  According  to  Ar- 
tea^  motieni  inierludea  were  at  first 
madriga^  which  were  sung  between  the 
acta  by  severul  voices,  and  were  connecte<l 
with  Uic  play.  One  oi*  tlie  oldest  and 
ino8t  beautil'ui  is  //  combatiinwnio  d*Apol- 
line  col  SeqitenU,  by  Burdi.  But  thctie 
laailrif^als  soon  lost  their  primitive  fonn, 
uiul  reprei»euted  some  action. 

iNTERjfE.NT.  (See  Funercd  RiUs.) 
I.NTERiNc.vTiLS  ;  tlie  metwenger  or  rep- 
rewentative  of  the  pope,  sent  to  small  tbr- 
eign  courts  and  to  republics.  The  |>apal 
ambassmlor  to  emperors  and  kings  is 
called  nuntttu.  (S«'e  Auncio.)  The  or- 
(Unary  Austrian  Hinl>ai«ailor  at  Coustan- 
tiuopli!  is  also  callctl  inlemwUius. 

I.NTERPOLATioN,  in  algebra,  signifies  tlic 
finding  of  an  intennediate  term  in  a  se- 
ricH,  its  place  in  tlic  series  be'mg  given. 
Thertr  are  aual>nic  fonnulas  for  the  exe- 
cution of  int«'r|M)laTions. — In  philological 
criuci-SMi,  interpoUition  signilies  tht;  inser- 
tion of  spurious  passages  in  a  work.  In 
printed  texts,  suspected  passages  are  often 
enclosed  in  brackets. 

Interi'Retatio.v  (from  tlie  Laiin);  Uie 
explanation  of  the  true  meaning  of  an  au- 
thor or  instniment.    (For  the  interpreta- 
tion of  thir  Scripture, see  £xe^en»  ,*  for  in- 
terpretation in  politics,  see  Construction.) 
On  the  continent  of  Europe,  if  a  law  is 
interpreted  by  the  h'gisiutive  |K)wer,  it  is 
culled  inlerprctalio  aulhaiiica ;  if  by  the 
unwritten  usage,  interpr.  uaxuiiU ;  if  in  a 
scientific  way,  interpr.  doctrinalis^  which 
may  Ite  inierpr.  grammaticcu,  if  the  mean- 
ing is  found  out  from  tlie  words  acconUng 
to  grammatical  rules,  or  interpr.  /ogico,  if 
the  meaning  is  founil  by  intenml  reasons, 
or  ijikrpr.  cnVico,  if  obtained  by  correcting 
the  texL    The  interpr.  loffica  is  called 
exiensiva,  if  it  extcuids  tlie  law  l»e}ond  tlie 
literal  meaning  of  the  words,  or  rtstrictiva^ 
if  it  n-stricis  the  application  of  the  law  to 
fewer  cases  than  the  words  would  imply, 
and  declaraiivay  if  it  settles  vague  expres- 
sions.   In  the  interpretation  of  laws,  it  is 
of  the  first  importiuice  to  ascertain  the 
nietuiing  of  the  lawgivers ;  the  intention 
of  the  |M-rson  who  drew  up  an  instrument 
in  die  nature  of  a  contract,  is  not  so  de- 
cisive, liecause  there  the  intention  of  the 
jKirty  with  wh<»m  the  contract  was  made, 
is  e(|ually  im(>ortant.    Furlliennore,  the 
meaning  which  words  bore  at  certain  pe- 
riods, is  im|>ortant  in  tlio  explanation  of 
old  laws,  and  a  knowledge  of  local  usages 
is  often  essential  for  interpretation.  Li 


former  times,  laws  and  instruments  were 
drawn  up  with  a  profusion  of  words,  to 
avoid,  as  ftir  as  possible,  leaving  any  thing 

to  construction  ;  but  experience  has  prorea 
tliis  view  to  be  erroneous,  for  nothing  is 
clearer  than  the  simplest  language  ;  and, 
though  iliere  will  always  be  room  left  for 
inteq»retation,  except  in  mathematicH,  yet 
this  increases  with  the  profu»on  of  words 
and  the  endeavor  to  embrace  every  de- 
tail. 

iNTEHREexcrif.    (See  Gtrmany.) 

INTERVAL  ;  the  difference  in  point  of 
gravity  or  acuteness  between  any  two 
sounds.  Taking  the  word  in  its  more 
general  sense,  we  must  allow  that  tlie  jkw- 
«ble  intervals  of  sound  are  infinite ;  but  we 
now  8i>eak  only  of  those  inlervab  ^»"iiicli 
exist  l)etween  tlie  different  tones  of  any 
established  system.  The  ancients  divided 
tlie  intervals  into  mmple  or  uncomposite, 
w  hieh  they  call  diastems,  and  composite 
intervals,  which  they  call  systems.  The 
least  of  all  the  intervals  m  the  Greek  mu- 
sic was,  according  to  Bacchius,  the  enliar- 
monic  diesis,  or  fourtli  of  a  tone ;  but  our 
scale  does  not  notice  so  small  a  division, 
since  all  our  tones  concur  in  consonances, 
to  which  order  only  one  of  tJie  three  an- 
cient genera,  viz.  the  diatonic,  was  accom- 
modated. Modem  musicians  con^der  the 
semitone  as  a  simple  inter\'al,  and  only  call 
tliose  comjiosite  which  consist  of  two  or 
more  semitones:  tlius  firom  B  to  C  is  a 
semitone,  or  simple  interval,  but  from  C 
to  I)  is  two  half  tones,  or  a  compound  in- 
terval. 

IxTERVE.NTiow,  in  politics ;  a  word 
which  has  lieen  used,  piuticularly  since  the 
congn?sses  of  Troppau,  I^ybach  and  Ve- 
rona (see  Congress^  and  Hol^  JlUicmce)^ 
to  express  the  armed  interposition  {inter- 
vention arm^e]  of  one  state  in  the  domestic 
aftiiirs  of  another.  The  right  of  armed 
intervention  has  never  been  so  distinctly 
pronounced,  and  acted  upon,  as  in  modem 
times,  since  tlie  congress  of  Vienna.  It 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  holy 
allia^jce,  and  the  congresses  of  nilers,  or 
their  representatives,  assemble<l  to  prop 
the  pillars  of  <lespotism.  (See  Itaiy^ 
Franccy  since  1819,  JVaples,  and  iSiMzm.) 
Such  armed  inter>'entions  as  have  lately 
taken  place  in  Ekirope  arise  from  the  fel- 
low-feeling of  sovereigns,  who  claim  the 
right  of  assisting  each  other  against  their 
sul)jecLH,  and  directly  contravene  the  right 
of  independent  developement  which  be- 
longs to  the  character  of  a  nation.  Yet  to 
deny  tlie  right  of  forcible  iuterv  ention  in 
toto,  would  be  lo  condemn  the  interference 
of  the  jwwcra  of  Europe  to  save  the 
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Oroeks  from  extirpation;  and  we  might 
inquire,  who,  if  the  mad  tyranny  of  don 
Mipii*'!  were  to  continue  for  years,  and 
the  Portuguese  nation  to  be  cruelly  op- 
pressed by  a  military  force,  would  blame  a 
foreign  power  for  interfering  ?  Or  if  the 
French,  instead  of  actually  conquering 
Algiers,  had  merely  destroyed  tlie  govern- 
ment of  the  piratical  soldiery,  for  tiie  sake 
of  liberating  tlie  natives,  whom  they  op- 
pressed, who  could  blame  such  an  inter- 
vention? The  works  of  Fievee  {De 
VEspagnt  el  des  Consiqiiencet  de  V bnierven- 
tion  ,'Inrue^  3d  edit.,  Paris,  of  Bignon 

{DuCoru^isde  Troppiiu^  Parb*,  18*-il,  and 
Let  Cabtneis  et  les  PeupUs  depuis  1815, 
jtuqu'h  la  Fin  dc  1822,  3d  edil^  Paris, 
1823),  of  De  Pradt,  &c.,  as  well  as  the 
important  delwtes  on  the  subject  of  the 
French  war  of  intervention  in  Spain,  in 
both  the  French  chambers,  and  in  the 
British  parliament,  1823,  have  exhausted 
the  subjecL  The  first  statesmen  of  France 
and  England  tlien  exerted  themselves  to 
throw  light  on  the  doctrine  of  armed  in- 
tervention, which  had  already  Imm^u  ap- 
plied to  the  Poles,  treating  it  l>oth  in  its 
general  principles  and  in  its  application 
to  partiriilnr  cases.  Among  tlie  state  pa- 
jiers  relating  to  the  right  of  inter\'ention 
according  to  the  latest  principles,  the  fol- 
lowing are  jiarticularly  important  : — the 
declaration  of  the  P^nglish  minister,  lord 
Ca9tlen?a^h,  of  the  19ih  January,  1821, 
and  the  circular  of  Verona,  14th  Decem- 
ber, 1822.  With  regard  to  the  applica- 
tion of  this  doctrine,  by  the  European 
powers,  to  the  Spanish  American  colonies, 
the  U.  States  and  England  declared  them- 
selves so  categorically,  in  1824,  that  no 
congress  of  the  sovereigns  was  held  on 
that  subject  The  U.  States  arc  the  power 
which  acts  most  implicitly  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-intervention.  (See  Inde- 
pendence.) Recently,  the  interest  of  most 
of  the  European  monarchs,  which  in- 
duced them  to  pronounce  at  I^iybach  the 
right  of  armed  intervention,  has  prompted 
them  to  dcrny  it  in  the  protocol  of  the  five 
great  {lowers,  issued  at  London,  in  18:)!, 
denouncing  foreign  intervention  in  the 
aflWrsof  Belgium ;  and  a  similar  declara- 
tion is  exjiected  in  regard  to  Poland  ;  the 
reason  of  which  is,  that  the  absolute  mon- 
archs at  pn^aent  see  clearly  how  much  the 
security  of  dieir  thrones  would  be  jeo|»- 
anlized  by  a  war. 

Ijjtesti.ne  {irUejitinum,  from  iniiu,  with- 
in). The  convoluted  membraneous  tube, 
that  extends  from  the  stomach  to  the  anus, 
receives  the  ingested  food,  retains  it  a  cer- 
tain time,  mixes  with  it  tlie  bile  and  pan- 


creatic juice,  propels  the  chyle  into  the 
lacteals,  and  covers  the  feces  witli  mucus, 
is  so  called.  The  intestines  are  situated 
in  the  cavity  ol"  the  abdomen,  axid  are 
divided  into  tlie  small  and  large,  which 
have,  besides  their  size,  other  circum- 
stances of  distinction.  The  small  intes- 
tines are  supplied  internally  »ith  folds, 
calle<l  valvid^  conniventeji^  and  have  no 
bands  on  their  external  surface.  The  large 
intestines  have  no  folds  internally  ;  are  sup- 

C"  ?d  externally  with  three  strong  muscUlar 
ids,  which  run  parallel  ujion  the  surface, 
and  give  tlie  int»?sfines  a  saccated  appear- 
ance ;  they  have  also  small  fattv  apjiend- 
ages,  called  ap^endicxdtt  epiploicet.  The 
first  portion  ol  the  intestinal  lube,  for 
about  the  extent  of  twelve  fingers'  breadth, 
is  called  the  duodenum  ;  it  Hes  in  the  epi- 
gastric region,  makes  three  turnings,  and, 
lietwecii  the  first  and  second  flexure,  re- 
ceives, by  a  common  ojKMiing,  the  jiancre- 
atic  duct,  and  the  ductus  communis  choU- 
dochus.    It  is  in  this  portion  of  the  intes- 
tines that  chylification  is  chiefly  j)erformed. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  small  in- 
testines is  di.^tinguished  by  an  imaginar}' 
division  into  the  jejunum  and  ileum.  The 
jejunum^  which  commences  where  the  du- 
odenum entis,  is  situated  in  the  umbilical 
region,  and  is  mostly  found  empty ;  hence 
its  name :  it  is  every  where  covered  with 
red  vessels,  and,  aliout  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  a  meal,  with  distended  lacteals. — 
The  iVeum  occupies  the  hj^iogastric  n^gion 
and  the  pelvis,  is  of  a  more  [Millid  color 
tlian  the  fonner,  and  terminates  by  a  trans- 
verse opening  into  tlie  large  intestines, 
which  is  called  the  valve  of  the  ileum,  valve 
of  the  ccerum,  or  the  valt>e  of  Tulpiujt. 
The  iK'ginning  of  the  hu-ge  intestines  is 
firmly  tied  down  in  the  right  iliac  region, 
and,  for  the  extent  of  alKiut  four  fingers' 
breadth,  is  called  the  ctecwm,  having  ad- 
hering to  it  a  worm-like  pniccss,  called 
the  processus  caci  vermiformis,  or  apptn- 
dicuia  cceri  vcrmifomiis.    The  great  mtes- 
tine  then  takes  the  name  of  colort,  ascends 
towards  the  hver,  passes  across  the  alxlo- 
men,  under  the  stomach,  to  the  left  side, 
wlien*  it  is  contorted  like  the  letter  S,  and 
descends  to  the  pelvis  ;  hence  it  is  divided, 
in  this  course,  into  the  ascending  portiov, 
the  transi^ersf  arf/i,and  the  sifpnoiaflerure. 
When  it  has  reached  the  pelvis,  it  is  called 
the  rectunu,  from  whence  it  proceeds  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  anus.   The  intestinal 
canal  is  comjxised  of  three  membranes,  or 
coats ;  a  commcm  one  from  t\\c periioneum^ 
a  muscular  coat,  and  a  >'illous  coat,  the  tniii 
being  formed  of  the  fine  terminations  of 
arteries  and  nerves,  and  the  origins  of  lac- 
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teaJi  and  lymphatics.  The  intestinee  are 
eoonected  to  the  body  by  the  mesentery ; 
dw  AwdmiM  vhM  alioapeeuiiBr  eraneel- 

mg  ceUolv  wlmtftf^  as  have  likewise 
the  colon  and  rcrtwm,  !)y  whose  moans 
the  former  in  finiiiy  accreted  to  the  back, 
ikeooloiito  the  ladiM;|frMkid the hMtrio 
the  OS  cocrygis,  uodf  in  ffomen,  to  the 
vagina.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
tube  is  loose  in  the  cavitv  of  the  abdom^ 
The  MUriOof  this  caawte  branehcn  of 
thr  avpf^riorand  wfen'or  mfffntrnc,  and  the 
duodataL  The  vetutf  evacuate  liieir  blood 
into  fi^mm  pmimv  neiwn  are 
bnodiesof  tlie  eighth  p;  ir  and  intercos- 
tafs.  Tho  lacteal  vrssc-l?*,  wiiich  originate 
yrmciyeJiiy  fjrom  tlie  j^wmm,  proceed  to 
ibeflHidi  i»  ^  nmeuiaiy. 

r^ToxATioN,  in  music,  rolatps  both  to 
the  conaooauc^  aud  to  the  strength  or 
WvekneM  of  tomdit  'iMoturilon  not  enl^ 
includes  the  act  of  tuning,  but  the  giving 
to  the  tones  *>t'  tlic  voice  or  instrument 
that  occasional  itii|)ul^-,  swell  and  de> 
tnaa^  on  which,  in  a  great  measure,  aU 
expression  depends.  A  good  intonation  is 
one  of  the  first  quaiificatioQS  in  the  higher 
wiIkB  of  exeemio&t— In  cboreh  minie^ 
thoee  antiphouies  are  colled  intonaixongf 
which  are  first  sung  by  the  priest,  and 
then  responded  by  tiie  choir  or  the  con- 
angmioo  ;  ebb  the  short  «oieiiee»  moet- 
ry  token  from  tJje  Bible,  which  the  minis- 
ter sings  before  the  collect,  and  which  is 
responded  by  the  choir  or  oonununity. 
Sttch  are  the  aiorfai(«|.T.)^  «TteLoidbe 
with  you,"  Slc, 

IirroxiCATiQTf ;  the  state  produced  bv 
the  tijWMBiife  use  of  sksohofie  tiquidB.  tt 
comcf  on  cmdiinlly,  nnd  several  stages 
tuay  be  noticed  in  its  progr^s.  The  &r8t 
Is  the  condition  expressed  by  die  phrase 
warmed  tcith  tome.  In  ihif  Hige»  ms  cil^ 
culation  of  tho  l)lno(i  f)ecom€8  somewhat 
more  rafnd,  aud  all  the  functions  of  the 
body  era  enrased  with  mora  Aeedom^ 
Hie  excitement,  however,  is  not  so  great 
as  to  prcKliice  a  siircbfirge  of  blood  in  the 
head  or  lungs.  Id  this  state,  some  of  the 
powMof  tbetoul  eMn  toMtmdrafreely ; 
the  consciousness  is  not  yet  attacked; 
the  &ncy  is  moce  lively  ;  the  feeling  of 
■trength  and  eoorage  is  increased,  b 
the  second  stage,  the  effect  on  the  brain  is 
more  decided.  The  peculiarities  of  char- 
icter,  the  faults  of  temperament  ^hich, 
tahii  sober  iliomeirta,  the  hidhridiialooald 
wmtroland  conceal,  manifest  themaieh'cs 
without  reserve  ;  the  secret  thoughts  are 
diKksed,  and  the  sense  of  propriety  is 
ImL  hfl»aextd^ree,con8eioii8neesis 
fliU  mora  w«tk«Md;  thebekne^of  tiM 


body  cannot  be  kept,  and  dizziness  attacks 
the  brain.  In  the  next  d€|p«e,  the  sold  is 
e«%rwhehned  fai  the  tumntt  of  aniiiMi 

citement;  consciousness  is  exdnguidied; 
the  lips  utter  nothuig  but  an  incoherent 
babble ;  the  &ce  becomes  of  a  glowing 
rad;thee3res  are  protruded;  sweat  stneaw 
fK>in  the  pores ;  and  the  victim  of  uitoxi- 
cation  fidis  into  a  sleep  resembUng  the 
stupor  of  apoplexy.  (For  nme  fimher 
remaifcn  sd  inis  wlfeei^  ne  the  vtieie 
Ttmptrtxnct.^ 

Xatrxucbjixnt  ;  any  work  that  fortifies 
•  poiC  enimt  tlie  attaek  ef  en  enemy. 
The  word  is  generally  used  to  denote  a 
ditch  or  trench  with  a  parapet.  Intreuch- 
rncnts  arc  sometimes  mode  of  fascines 
with  eortli  thrown  over  them,  6S  gsWoiii^ 
hogsheads,  or  Iwigs  filled  with  earth,  to 
cover  the  men  firocn  the  eoemy'b  fire.  (See 
UMpMcAstenC.) 

Intrigue  ;  an  assemblage  ef  events  or 
circurostanceB,  occurrinp  in  an  afTnir,  and 
perplexing  the  persons  concerned  in  iL 
In  mm  sense,  it  is  used  to  signify  the  no- 
dus or  plot  of  a  j)lay  or  romance,  or  that 
point  wherein  the  principeJ  characters  are 
most'embnnHMi  um^^  ttdfeemd  op- 
position, or  unftttiUMteaeeidenli  tnd  cir- 
cumstances. 

Ia'troibo  ;  a  passofe  of  die  fiijh  verse 
of  the  49d  i>8alin,  wKh  wliiefa  the  CMfaoi> . 
lie  priest,  at  the  foot  nf  tlio  altar,  after  hav- 
ing made  tlie  sign  of  the  cross,  begins  the 
mass;  whovupon  the  semtor  answere  witii 
the  rest  of  the  verse ;  after  which  the  'whole 
Psalm  is  rccite<l  alte  rnately  by  tlie  priest 
and  the  servitor.  In  masses  for  die  dead, 
and  doling  Paalon  week,  the  Psehn  is 
not  pronounced. 

IwTiriTiojf  (from  the  Latin  xntatory  I  look 
steadfastly  at,  gaze  upon ;  in  German  philos- 
ophy, AnatkoMn^,  )woald  menn^aeeonlb^ 
to  its  etymolojn*,  m  its  n'irrowci»t  sense,  an 
image  in  the  nuod,  acquired  direcUy  by  the 
sense  of  rfgfat  In  the  EngUrfi  use  of  the 
word,  it  is  confined  to  mental  perception, 
and  signifies  the  act  whereby  tlie  mind  i>or- 
ceives  tlie  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
two  ideas,  immediately  by  themsehres, 
without  the  inten  ention  of  ony  otli»  r;  in 
ivfaioh  ease,  the. mind  iierceives  tiit-  truth, 
as  die  eye  does  the  light,  merely  by  Ik  ing 
diracted  towards  it.  Thus  the  mind  per- 
ceives that  wliito  is  not  black,  that  three 
are  more  than  two,  and  equal  to  one  and 
tim.'  TUb  partof knowledge,  says  Loclte, 
is  hresisfiblc,  and,  like  llie  sunshine,  forces 
itself  immediately  U)  be  |H^rceived,  as  soon 
as  ever  the  mind  tunis  its  view  ttiat  >vay. 
It  is  on  this  intuition  that  all  tlie  certainly 
and  evMenoe  of  our  Other  knowledge  d»- 
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pend ;  this  certainty  every  one  finds  to  be  ture;  its  dome  supports  a  lanteni,  winch 

80  great,  that  he  canoot  imagine,  and  there-  is  mmnounted  by  a  crus^  308  t'eut  high. 

Ave  cannot  nqune,  a  greater.   The  Ger-  From  the  dome  were  fbnnerly  susi^enctod 

Tnan  Amchamm^,  which  literally  signifies  3000  colors,  taken  from  ditrrri'iit  nmions; 

the  amne  a^  intuition^  m  used  to  aignii^  nay  but  they  were  taken  down  aud  burnt  by 

notion  difectly  presented  hf  an  olyeet  of  the  nivalids»  at  the  timo  ^flwii  die  aUlei 

•eaae.  The  trmuicendeutal  phfloooph^ac-  entered  Paris,  that  they  might  not  be  re- 

knowiodgea  also  intuitions  which  live  in  us  taken.    Works  in  statuary  and  painting, 

(distinct  troin  idea»obtaiued  by  reaiMuing).  by  Lalbsse,  Boullongne,  Coyi>el,  Coustoti, 

ID  conaeqaenee  of  the  direct  perception  or  OojnKvox,  iit^  adorn  the  oeiungs,  nichcMi, 

the  internal  S4»iii>c,  a-s  tlio  intuition  of  the  and  other  jxarts  of  tlie  Injildin^  Frederic 

Divine.    Kunt  distinguishes  empiric  in-  the  Great,  in  1748,  built  tlie  hospital  at 

tuitions  (tlioae  conveyed  by  the  eenaes  BerUn,  with  the  inscripdon  Laso  et  vmc' 

from  external  objectB),  and  pure  intuitioDe  to  mUUi.   The  British  marine  ho^tal,  at 

(reut«.^n«c/uiuun^«n),  or  intuitions  a ^rtbrt,  Greenwichy  ia  the  first  inBtitutUin  of  thif 

whicii  are  the  bi^  of  the  tumier;  tor  in-  kind.  ■ 

atance,  space  and  Hm:  aa  nothing  can  be     Imrsimoir,  in  aeienoe^  ia  dfatinguiabed 

pereeived  by  our  senses  except  eidier  in  from  discovety,  as  implying  more  creative 

apaoe  or  time,  our  notions  of  these  must  combining  power,  and  generally  signifies 

precede  the  empiric  iutuitions.  '  tlie  uppUuulon  of  a  discovery  to  a  certain 

Invalids  ;  soldieiB  and  officers,  who  are  purpose.   But  die  distinction  iaoHen  vaiy 

disabled  for  foreip^n  8er^^ce  by  wounds,  nice,  and  it  is  difficult,  in  many  cases,  to 

disease  or  age,  aud  who  are  ^nerolly  say  which  word  is  most  suitable.  Every 

maintained  for  life  in  fmblic  estabhshments  invention  includes  a  discoveiy.  Whan 

(ho8{Htals),  at  the  public  expense.   The  Archimedes  exultingly  exclaimed, Hf^wi  (1 

Athenians  had  a  law,  provi«ling  for  the  have  found  it),  after  lie  had  discovered,  in 

pubhc  maintenance  of  persons  disabled  in  die  batii,  Uiat  his  body,  in  the  fluid,  dis- 

war.  llie  Romans  abo  made  some,  though  placed  an  amount  cquid  to  ili  own  bulk,  he 

small,  provision  for  invalids.    At  a  later  fiiscorcrefl ;  hut  he  tTWcnW  when  he  appli- 

period,  diey  were  taken  core  of  in  the  mon-  cd  the  hydrostatic  law,  thus  discovered,  to 

aeries.   Pliilip  Auguatua  of  France  first  determining  die  sjiecific  gravity  of  different 

fimnedthephuiofanhoHiitBlforinvalidaL  aobetances.  Inventions  owedieir origin,  as 

But,  as  pope  Innocent  III  would  not  jier-  discoveries  do,  either  to  chance,  to  some 
mit  this,  institution  to  be  placed  under  the  ,  happy  idea  suddenly  striidog  the  miud,orto 

direction  of  die  bishop,  die  king  rdin<|aiab-  iMtient  refledkm  imd  experiment.  Many 

ed  the  plan.    Louis  XIV  was  the  first  who  mveniions  belong  to  the  two  former  headft 

carried  this  design  into  execution.    Be-  Of  the  thin!  class  of  inventions,  late  yeara 

tweeu  1671  and  1079,  he  erected  aspleu-  atfonl  many  instances,  owing  to  Uu;  great 

did  hospital  at  Paris,  in  the  auboio  of  attention  ^Hiich  liaa  been  paid  to  the  nat- 

St.  Gennoin.    A  church,  a  department  for  und  fjcicncca.    As  man,  in  modern  timea^ 

the  sick,  a  governor,  and  other  officers,  are  is  always  inclined  to  consider  diat  which 

attached  to  it   Guards  are  staiiooed,  and  is  nearest  him  the  most  important,  be  gou- 

aU  odier  forms  observed  wliich  are  cus-  erally  considers  the  inventions  of  hia  agn 

tomary  in  fortified  posts.    A  soldier  must  as  far  suriMissing  those  of  other  tinu's ;  but 

have  served  ten  years,  to  l>e  received  the  study  of  history  teaches  us  more 

into  tfaia  horaita]  on  aeoount  of  pofeity  or  modeaQr.  The  infention  ef  the  nerew, 

infirmity.   The  mvalids  who  mount  guard  of  the  wlieel,  of  tlie  rudder,  of  djo  doubla 

ai-e  the  only  ones  who  Inuir  amis.    This  |)ulley,  may  be  compared  with  any  modem 

institution  suflered  vciy  much  at  die  com-  iuveuuous  in  mechanical  science,  and 

roenoement  of  the  remition ;  but,  dunng  cookl  not,  moreover,  have  been  atniok  out 

the  imperial  government,  it  was  put  in  a  at  once  by  chance.    The  history  of  in- 

better  condition  tiian  ever.   The  architect  ventious  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 

of  the  hospital  waa  Bruant.  It  is  conmoa-  branehea  of  UaHrical  aciencea,  exlnbitiug, 

ed  of  five  coucts  surrounded  by  binldnigib  in  a  striking         the  Btagea  of  progrean 

A  vast  esplanade,  bonlered  by  rows  of  and  decline  in  human  activity,  and  the 

trees,  and  decorated  with  a  fountain,  gives  great  variety  of  motives  which  have  actu- 

the  nrindpaiybfode,  towards  the  8e^  aled  diflbvent  agea.  CF.  Ch.  A.  Buaeh  hnn 

noble  perspective.   The  hdlel  has  a  libra-  publidied  a  Manual  of  Inventions,  12  vols., 

ry  of  20,000  vohmies;  it  ifl  capable  of  con-  (Eisenach,  1802  to  1822,  in  German), 

toining  7000  men,  and  is  govenied  by  a  Bcckmami's  llistoiy  of  Inventious  (L«ip- 

marshal  of  France.   The  chuich  is con>  sic,  1780—1805)  hmhtm  tmahlBd 

■deradacAf^nwrBof  FVenehaNhtoo*  £ii8Ui,3viola. 
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IifTENTiOiN  or  TH£  Cro88.  The  Ro- 
QMtn  Cutiiolic  church  celebrates  a  feast, 
May  8^  in  honor  of  ifae  findiog  of  the 
-row  on  wliich  Christ  was  execute<l.  The 
aearcb  was  auule  by  the  order  of  3t  Uel- 
fMLinotlMr  of  dio  cunpcrat  OoiMRaBliiiOt 
A.  D,  32t»,  and  the  cro»j  was  said  to  have 
been  found  under  tiio  ruins  of  Calyaiy. 
The  story  ii»  told  by  «f.  (\vril. 

InvBRSiON  (frotn  tiio  'ljatvn.\  literally, 
tnmh\^  in,  is  a  word  vnrion-ly  U8€<!.  In 
graiuimr;  it  is  Goatraditituigiudbed  &om 
cofiilnpcliifii^ttrfifesMHthoanu^^vniiontof 
wowlia^eaitiinjg  to  the  order  in  which  the 
ideas  /b?!o\v  in  tlie  writer's  mind,  and  not 
according  to  the  UHual  granunatical  con- 
etnictioD.  The  iirpsnioo  to  ncidiled 
the  objcrt  of  i}-.'-  wrir^  r  or  speaker.  The 
FreacL  language  is  the  most  coa&ofid  ia 
ifali  ns^Kt,  and  hm  nude  the  ndiinl 
construction  its  first  law  of  arrangemenL 
The  Gre<^k  and  Latin,  on  the  contrary, 
are  extremely  free  in  the  use  of  inversion, 
and,  under  eertaiB  dmumalmccs,  can 
use  almost  any  onler  of  words.  I'he 
German  ia  not  so  free  as  the  Cireek,  but 
mnoh  Acai'  than  iba  FVancb*  favcnkM 
MRIB  naeaany  for  the  perfection  of  a 
language,  thoii^-Fi  it  leads  to  many  aberra- 
ticms  finom  good  seoae.   Aa  a  figure  in 
TBoconev  invaiMuB  m  uaan  w  omwi  ma 
lention  to  a  fwrticular  point,  \vithout 
changing  Ute  itn  .-tiiir):;,  as,  for  inAance, 
*My  peace  1  ^iiw     you,' or  *Tliepalmof 
vi^ory  he  soon  hatli  gained^  dua  ftlthfhl 

v.-Mrr-',.  r  ' — Twii  DurnUfpa.  pflflfWaOV^piBn* 

uues  are  said  lu  ijc  in  an  iBtaiae  propor- 
tioii,  if  one  diihiiiMiw  die  oner  {»• 

rreos-cs;  for'?:  '  '  '  1].  ctnr.^s  and  the 
power  of  n  horse  are  in  an  invertetl  pro- 
portion.— ^The  term  ia  also  used,  in  tac- 
tics, to  denote  tlie  disordered  anangHnem 
of  a  hattaliof),  wlicn  the  platoons  composing 
tt  stand  in  a  reversed  order.  When  the  pla- 
loon  wMah  naoaiiy  ilffin^*  on  the  eilraun 
right  i)ocomea,bya  manoeuvre,  the  extreme 
left,  the  second  [)latoon  -from  the  right  be- 
coming ilie  second  from  the  lefl,  and  so 
on,  then  the  man  who  beAfe  alood  at  the 
raht  extremity  of  the  platoon  should  pmp- 
my  stand  at  the  kA ;  but  instead  of  so 
domg,  he  aiill  aHndi  at  the  right,  the  po- 
sition of  the  haarikw  to  hmafied.  In  the 
following  aeriee, 

8     7      6     5    4      3     2  1 

q....p\o....n\m  ....l\k ....  i\fi...^\/....f\d  ...x\b....  a, 

leta,e,  e,r,  t,^n,jBibethe  men  on  the 
right  of  tbeb'  respeodve  ptotooM^  irtmi 
tM  battalion  atanoa  regularly  drawn  up : 
then  the  following  order  would  nftmout 
the  battalion  inverted,  tbua: 

▼«Im  TU.  5 


1      23      45  C78 

b....a\d  ....cy....  c\h  ....g\k ....  i\m  ....  l\o....n\q...,^ 

Hem  platoon  1  stands  on  the  lefl  wing,  yet 
a  stands  on  the  right  of  his  platoon.  In 

bath  eaasa,  the  Bne  to  aiippeaad«>  ftee  the 

stime  way. 

iNVEsnTiTRE,  in  the  feudal  law,  wa»  th« 
open  deliveiy  of  a  feud  by  a  lord  to  his 
vassal,  thus,  by  enema]  proof;  aflbrding 
evidence  of  property.   To  use  the  words 
of  Blackstone,   "  InvealHnrBi^  in  their 
original  riae,  were  prubebty  fanended  «e 
demonstrate,  in  conqucnui  countries,  the 
actual  posRcasion  of  the  lord,  and  that  he 
did  not  grant  a  bare  litigious  right,  but  a 
psnceebie  end  firm  poawerieob  Atatiroe 
when  writing  was  seldom  practised,  a 
mere  oral  ^ill,  at  a  distance  from  the  spot 
that  was  given,  was  not  likely  to  be  k>ng 
or  aeeurately  retained  in  the  memoiy  or 
bystanders  who  were  very  little  interested 
in  the  grant."    For  tliis  rca»on,  investi- 
ture veat  performed  by  the  preaeatatton 
of  some  8}'nil>ol  to  the  person  invested,  as 
a  branch  of  a  tre&  &c   In  the  primitive 
ehmch,  after  the  eleettos  ef  a  liinop^  and 
fato  conaecration,  the  early  Christian  em- 
perors claimed  a  right  of  confirmation. 
The  Gothic  and  Looibard  kings  exercised 
die aame  privileges  lathe  Franeh  moik- 
archy,  tlic  Mcrovin^ans  affected  the  still 
greater  power  of  direct  nomination,  and 
meir  control  vras  supported  by  means 
acahHl  whtoh  the  efaurch  wan  wholly  in- 
adequate to  contend.    The  estates  and 
honoie  which  compoeed  the  ecclesiastical 
lamuwwHUHi^  wars  fsonaKieroa  to  i—pwaif 
of  the  nature  of  ficfk,  and  therefom  to  ro- 
qnire  similar  invotJtituro  frorn  the  lord. 
(Jharleiiiafne  is  eoid  to  have  introduced 
thto  fmeina^  and  to  have  inveaied  the 
newly  consecrated  bishop  by  placing  a 
rii^and  crosier  in  his  hands.  Gtatjan^ 
indeed  (diafmdL^S,  can.  Adrimuu),  dtoael- 
ly  affirms  that  pope  Adrian  peiMvehf  con- 
ceded to  the  emperor  the  power  of^ elect- 
ing, even  to  Hie  papacy,  in  774 ;  but  neither 
Egtehaid  nor  eny  other  conlenipeiBrf 
writer  mentions  thi»  fact    The  custom, 
however,  e.\ist<Mi,  nor  does  it  appear  to 
have  baen  objected  to  or  oppoaea  during 
tljc  fn[we  of  two  centuries  from  his  reign. 
The  disorderly  state  of  Italy,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  death  of  Charlemagne,  fie- 
c^uently  interrupted  the  exerctoe  ef  thto 
right  by  the  Carlovingians  ^  but  even  so 
late  aa  1047^  wiien  the  empire  had  passed 
to  anedier  hne,  Henry  III  received  an  ex- 
plicit admisnon  of  bis  prero^tive,  and 
repeatedly  used  it   The  mvesnture  in  the 
lener  eew  followed  as  a  matter  of  couiae. 
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Alexander  II  issued  a  decree  agnin$<t  lay 
investiture  in  eeneral,  which  was  revived 
by  Grefoiy  VII  (Hildebrand),  who,  havioc 
wcceeledin  ■twilling  the  pieiDgMiw  of 
ihB  emperors  to  nominate  or  confirm 
pc^Wi^  aought  to  diqaiu  entirely  the  eccle- 
■oedeal  fmndwd^nde.  Heeompbdn- 
ed  loudly  of  the  humiliation  to  whicn  tlio 
church  >van!Huhjectpd  by  dojMnidonce  upon 
the  patrouogc  uf  luyiiitii,  auii  condcinued 
with  far  more  reason  the  mercenary  and  m- 
moniaral  exactions,  which  ecclesiaifliof  suf- 
fered fipom  temporal  princes  as  the  price 
ef  die  beiiflficee  fidiieh  thejr  cennned. 
In  tlie  council  of  the  Latemn  in  1060,  he  de- 
clared that  no  bishop  or  abbot,  submitting 
to  lay  investiture,  should  l)c  coiiHidered  a 
imHta.  The  convulsions  which  follow- 
ed ao^endered  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelitic 
ftedone  (see  Quey),  and  deluged  Italy 
With  blood  for  a  long  aeries  of  yean;  for 
the  ttruggle  comnNoeed  fay  Gicigory  with 
Henry  IV  was  zealously  continued  by  hia 
aucoeasora,  among  whom  Urban  II  and 
FlMllMl  U  eqMciany^ialiDguiBhed  them- 
MelfeiL  It  was  not,  however,  undl  the 
papacy  of  CaUxtus  II,  in  1122,  that  the 
qaeadon  was  terminated,  as  it  appears,  ma- 
teria%  to  the  advamage  of  the  hoty  aee. 
Jfy  a  concordat  then  arranged  at  Worms, 
llenry  V  resigned  for  ever  all  pretence  to 
inveai  faiahope  by  the  ring  ead  cwter,  and 
recognised  the  freedom  of  elections :  the 
new  bishop,  however,  was  to  receive  his 
temporalities  by  the  sceptre.  In  France, 
even  under  the  papacy  or Hldebmid,  the 
right  of  investiture  fl«i*>  nnt  rtpn.  r  to 
have  been  made  a  aibject  of  open  quarrel. 
In  flpte  of  die  pratMts  of  the  holy  see, 
the  IdngB  exercised  the  power,  but  at 
lenj^nh  relinquished  the  presentation  of  tlio 
hnu  and  crosier,  and  contented  thetiuwlves 
wim  ooofiiriiig  invesdtiira  by  a  written 
instrument,  or  orally,  upon  which  they 
were  left  in  peaceable  iiosaeasiou  of  the 
power.  But  in  England,  Paschal  If  waa 
engaged  in  a  oomeat  little  lo<^*  fierce  than 
that  wliich  lie  maintained  witli  tli''  «'inp<'- 
ror.  Ansebn,  the  primate,  relumed  to  do 
hoBMieattiHeoiylftir  hiiaee.  The  king 
aeems  to  have  a^rtetl  an  tinqiialiticd 
light  of  investiture,  which  the  pope,  who 
waa  appealed  to,  aa  tmqualifiedly  denied. 
After  a  protracKMi  struggle,  and  continued 
threats  of  excommunication,  tlie  contro- 
versy ended  iu  iiugloud,  as  it  did  after- 
wards in  (kammfjmff  compromiaek  fta- 
cbal  offert'd  to  concrili  tho  oliii-ction-^ 
aminat  .homage,  pcovided  lieniy  would 
mmmn-^  eeramoay  ef  uradtnre.  To 
ihblie  agreed. 

>  Imrmmi  the     Bmi^  nLen^  to 


called  because  the  primitive  church  began 
theu'  worship,  on  tliat  day,  with  the  words 
of  the  91st  Psalm,  15th  verse,  Invocaoit 
me  ei  txcatSam  eum.  It  is  aJso  called 
Quadras; fsima,  or  the  40th  day,  because  it 
is  40  days  before  Good  Friday,  the  dtf 
when  Lent  endu  ^ 
Invoice  ;  an  account,  in  writing,  of 
tlie  iwrlicuiars  of  merchandise,  with  their 
value,  custom,  charges,  &C.,  transmitted 
by  one  meiobant  to  another  in  adinat 
country. 

Iff  voLDTieif,  in  mathematics ;  Uie  raising 
of  a  qoantinr  from  ka  root  to  any  power 

assigned.  Thus  2x2x2=8.  Here  8, the 
third  i>ower  of  2,  is  found  by  involution. 
By  coutiuuiug  the  process,  we  can  obtain 
any  power  of    and  aa  with  otlier  num- 

IXTS. 

lo ;  daughter  of  bachus  (according  to 
aome,  of  A^ua  PanopCes)  and  Peitho ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  or  lasus  and  Leucane. 
Jupiter  fell  in  love  willi  her.  At  first,  she 
would  not  listen  lo  his  wiahra }  but,  being 
enveloped  by  him  with  a  tindk  doud,  dw 
yielded  herself  to  his  embraces.  Juno,  not* 
withstandmg,  perceived  tlie  infidelity  of  her 
husband,  and  resolved  to  be  revenged  on 
both.  Jupiter,  to  protect  lo  firom  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Juno,  changed  her  into  a  l>cauti- 
ful  white  heifer.  Jimo  was  not  deceived, 
and  begged  tlie  heifer  of  her  hiMband. 
Apprehending  no  enl,  be  nanted  ber  re- 
quest ;  but  she  immediatefy  placed  it  im- 
der  ilio  custody  of  the  huudred-eved 
Aigus.  Jupiter  now  regrettod  that  be  had 
complied  with  her  request,  but  it  wa.s  too 
late  ;  he  therefore  sent  Mercury  to  kill 
Aigus,  and  aet  to  at  liberty.  This  com- 
mission Mercury  successfully  executed, 
having  lulled  tlie  watchful  Argus  to  sleep 
by  playing  on  tiie  tlute ;  but  at  Uie  mo- 
ment wlien  lo  thought  herself  again  at 
liberty,  the  jealous  Juno  afllicted  her  with 
madness,  and  persecuted  her,  without  a 
moment's  rest,  through  the  worid«  She 
apiang  into  the  Ionian  aBa*  reached  IDyr- 
ia,  passe<l  the  Heemua,  went  through 
Tluuce,  swam  over  the  Tluracian  Bospho- 
rus  to  Alia,  pawed  throogh  Scythia,  ofer 
f'micAHUs,  and  came  at  lengtli  to  Egypt. 
t?hc  found  Prometlieus  in  the  Caucasian 
mouutaius,  who  comforted  her,  and  show- 
ed her  the  way  she  must  take.  This  way 
is  dewribcd  at  Icnrth  in  the  "  Prometheus" 
of  iii^schvhis.  Her  suftehngs  ended  in 
Egypt  Here  die  nphied  ner  orichid 
firtn,  ami  bore  Epaphus,  the  son  of  Jupi- 
ter. At  tlie  instigation  of  Juno,  the  Cu- 
retes  concealed  U>e  child,  and  were,  in 
conaeqnence,  struck  with  Uffhtning  by 
JopiHr*  AAw  a  long  aoaicliiM  found  hflf 
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son  in  Syria,  and  returned  with  him  to 
Egypt,  where  she  ninrrietl  the  king,  Tel- 
egonus.  8he  was  deified,  and,  according 
to  some  authorities,  was  the  goddess  whom 
tlie  E^ptians  worshipped  under  the  name 
of  Ins. 

Iodine  (from  UHvi,  vioalacnts,  in  allusion 
to  the  Ijcautiful  violet  color  of  its  vapor) 
is  the  name  of  an  undecompounded  prin- 
ciple or  element  in  cheniistr}'.    It  had 
escaped  the  ob0er>'atjon  of  chemists  until 
1812,  when  a  manufacturer  of  salt-petre,  at 
Paris,  detected  it  in  the  ashes  of  s<*a- weeds, 
in  the  folJuwiiig  inanncr.    In  eva{K)rating 
the  ley  from  tliese  ashes,  to  procure  the 
carlMuate  of  soda  which  they  contain,  he 
noticed  that  the   metalhc  vessels,  with 
which  he  operated,  were  powerfully  cor- 
roded, and  that  the  corrosion  was  increas- 
ed as  the  liquor  became  more  concen- 
trated.   Having  at  hand,  one  day,  a  bottle 
of  sulphuric  acid,  he  added  some  of  it  to 
a  portion  of  the  moilier- water,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  sec  a  rich  violet  vapor  disengaged ; 
Uiis  va|)or  was  the  iodine.    He  at  once 
connmunicated  the  obecrvatiou  to  M.  Cle- 
ment Desimnes,  who  set  about  collecting 
Boine  of  tlie  vupor,  and,  after  exmiiining 
its  leading  properties,  announced  it  to  the 
royal  institute  of  France  as  a  new  body. 
Its  real  nature  was  soon  after  unfolded 
through  the  accurate  researches  of  Gay- 
Lussac  and  sir  H.  Davy.    Its  history  prov- 
ed singularly  interesting  in  niodilying  the 
then  prevailing  theory  of  chcmistrj'.  Sir 
11.  Davy  had,  a  few  years  previously,  pro- 
mulgated the  new  theory  of  chlorine, 
■which  was  still  received  with  suHnicion 
among  cbeniisis.   The  strong  analogiefi, 
however,  between  tliis  sulMance  and 
chlorine,  in  their  relations  to  coinbuHtibles, 
— both  bodies  Ibniiing  compounds  by  unit- 
ing with  them,  similar  to  acids  containing 
oxygen,  or  oxides, — were  conceived  to  give 
great  weight  to  the  views  of  sir  H.  Davy, 
and  operated  completely  to  overtlirow  the 
erroneous  hypotliesis  of  o.xygenation,  in- 
vented by  Lavoisier.     Its  investigation, 
therefore,  may  be  said  to  have  formed  a 
new  era  in  chemistrj'.   The  physical 
properties  of  iodine  are  as  follow  :  It  is  a 
soft,  friable,  opaque  solid,  of  a  bluish-black 
color,  with  a  metallic  lustre,  usually  in 
Scales,  but  sometimes  in  distinct  cr\-Htals 
of  llie  fomi  of  rhomboids  or  rhomboidal 
tables,  referable  to  an  octahe<lron,  with  a 
rhombic  base  as  their  primary  fonn  ;  its 
specific  gra\ity  is  4i>46.    It  possesses  an 
odor  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  chlo- 
rine.   It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity, 
and  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the  elec- 
trical properties  of  oxygen  and  chlorine. 


Iodine  enters  into  fusion  nt  5i25®  Fahr., 
and  boils  at  347°  ;  but  when  moisture  is 
present,  it  sublimes  rapidly  at  a  leini>era- 
ture  considerably  l>elow  215?*,  and  gives  rise 
to  a  dense  vajwr  of  the  usual  violet  hue. 
It  is  scarcely  at  all  soluble  in  water,  but  is 
readily  taken  up  by  alcohol  and  ether,  to 
which  it  imparts  a  reddish-brown  color. 
It  extingnisheH  vegetable  colors,  but  with 
less  energy  than  chlorine.      It  is  not 
inflammable.     Its  range  of  affinity  for 
other  bodies  is  very  extensive  ;  the  most 
important  compounds  it  forms  wiili  these 
we  shall  describe   afler  alluding  to  its 
natural  state  and  preparation.   It  exists 
most  abundantly  in  the  various  species  of 
fucus,  which  form  the  greatest  part  of  llie 
sea-weeds  of  our  coast ;  it  also  occurs  in 
the  sponge,  and  in  the  coverings  of  many 
molluscous  animals,  and  has  l)een  found  in 
a  great  number  of  m'mcral  waters,  as 
those  of  Salz  in  Piedmont,  Saratoga  in 
New  York,  &c.,  and  more  recently  has 
been  detected  in  some  silver  ores  from 
Mexico,  and  in  an  ore  of  zinc  from  Upper 
Silesia.    But  it  is  from  the  incinerated  sef.- 
weed  or  kelp,  that  the  io<line,  in  large 
quantities,  is  obtained.    As  the  soap-man- 
ufacturers are  in  tlie  habit  of  obtaining 
their  soda  from  kelp,  iodine  may  be  pro- 
cured, very  economically,  from  the  residu- 
ums  of  their  operation,  according  to  the 
process  invented  by  doctor  Ure,  which  is 
as  follows :  The  brown  iodic  hquor  of  the 
8oap-l)oiier,  or  the  solution  of  kelp  from 
which  all  the  crystallizable  ingredients 
have  been  separated  by  concentration,  is 
heated  to  about  2:30°  Fahr.,  poured  into  a 
large  stone- ware  basin,  an<i  saturated  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid.    When  cold,  the 
liquor  is  lilterc<l  through  woollen  cloth ; 
and  to  every  12  oz.  (npothccaries'  measure) 
of  it,  is  added  1000  grains  of  black  oxide 
of  manganese  in  powder    The  mixture 
is  put  into  a  glass  globe,  or  large  matrass 
widi  a  wide  nock,  over  which  a  glass  globe 
is  inverted,  and  heat  is  applied,  which 
causes  tlie  iodine  to  sublime  copiously, 
and  to  condense  in  the  ui)|x?r  vessel.  As 
soon  as  the  balloon  becomes  warm,  another 
is  substituted  for  it ;  and  when  the  second 
becomes  heated,  the  first  is  again  applied. 
The  iodine  is  withdrawn  from  the  globes 
by  a  little  wann  water,  which  dissolves  it 
ver}'  sparingly ;  and  it  is  purified  by  un- 
dergoing a  second  sublimation.    The  tost 
made  use  of  for  the  detection  of  iodine  in 
any  solution,  when  it  is  suspected  to  Ije 
present,  is  starch,  witli  which  iodine  has 
the  property  of  uniting,  and  of  foraiing 
witli  it  a  compound,  msoluble  in  cola 
water,  which  is  recognised  with  certainty 
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by  its  deep  blue  color.    The  solution 
Hhould  be  cold  at  the  time  of  adding  the 
Mtarch ;  and,  if  tlio  color  doca  not  bocunie 
apparent  simply  on  the  addition  of  the 
starch,  a  few  drops  of  Hulphuric  acid 
should  bo  cautiously  addc<l,  when,  if  any 
iodina  is  present,  the  bluo  color  will  make 
its  appearance.   This  toHt  is  so  exceed- 
ingly delicate,  tJiat  a  liquid,  containing 
7So!7V7  of  ita  weight  of  iodine,  receives 
a  bluo  tiuge  from  a  solution  of  starch. — 
Iodine  has  a  powerful  atliuiiy  fur  hydro- 
gen, which  it  takes  from  animtd  and  vege- 
table substaiiccB,  in  tlie  sJttne  miuiner  as 
chlorine,  aud,  uniting  will>  it,  forms  hydri- 
odic acid.    The  following  are  the  methods 
for  obtoiuing  this  acid  iu  the  gaseous  and 
in  tlio  hquid  state:  Into  a  flask,  to  which 
a  recurved  tube  is  fitted,  dipping  under  a 
jar  of  mercury,  arc  introduced  eight  |)arts 
of  iodine  and  one  of  piiosphorus,  and  to 
the  mixture  a  few  dropH  of  water  are  add- 
ed ;  tJje  water  is  immediately  decomjMJscd  ; 
tfio  ph(M})horus,  seizing  its  oxygen,  forms 
phosphoric  arid,  while  tlie  hydrogen  corn- 
nines  with  the  iodine.    As  then^  is  not 
water  proHcnl  in  sullicient  quantity  to  dis- 
sulro  thu  hydriodic  acid,  it  p.-issi-s  over  in 
the  gaseous  state,  and  is  collected  over  the 
mercury.    In  contact  with  air,  it  smokes, 
or  fumesi,  Ckc  tlio  muriatic  acid,  and,  Uko 
it,  redduns  vegetable  blues.    It  is  distin- 
guislied,  however,  from  that  acid,  by  the 
superior  affinity  posscsHod  by  chlorine  for 
hydrogen^  in  consequence  of  wliich,  if 
chlorine  and  Itydriodic  acid  gases  are 
mingled  together,  the  yellow  color  of  tho 
former  disupfwyirs,  and  tlie  violet  vapor  of 
iodiuc  makes  its  appearance,  wiiich  proves 
the  decomposition  of  tho  hydriodic  acid 
by  tho  chlorine.    If  tho  decomposition  is 
complete,  the  vcsacl  will  bo  wholly  occu- 

{>ied  by  muriatic  acid  gas.  To  obtain  tlie 
iydriodic  acid  in  a  liquid  state,  we  have 
only  to  conduct  tho  gas  through  water, 
until  it  is  fully  charged  witli  it ;  or  it  may 
be  obtained  by  transmitting  a  current  of 
sulphurelcd  hydrogen  gas  through  water 
in  which  iodine,  in  fino  powder,  is  sus- 
pended. Tho  iodine,  from  a  greater  allin- 
ity  for  hydrogen  than  tho  sulphur  pos- 
sesses, decomposes  tlie  sulphuretod  hy- 
drogen ;  aud  bonce  sulphur  is  set  free,  and 
hydriodic  acid  producwl.  The  constitu- 
tion of  hydriodic  acid  is, 
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The  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  is  easily 
decomposed.    Thus,  on  exposure  for  a 


few  hours  to  the  air,  the  oxygr?n  of  the 
atjnosphere  fonns  water  with  the  hydro- 
gen of  tiie  acid,  and  liberates  the  iodine. 
Nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  likewise  de- 
compose it  by  yielding  oxygen,  the  former 
lieing  converted  into  nitrous  and  the  hinor 
into  sulphurous  acid.    The  free  iodin*' 
(>ecomee  obvious  on  the  appHcation  of 
iJio  aljove-meniioned  test.    Tho  com- 
pounds of  hydriodic  aeid  with  the  .salifia- 
l)lo  bases  may  be  cosily  foniied,  eitlier  by 
direct  combination,  or  by  acting  on  the 
basis  in  water  with  iodine.  ^SuTpliurous 
and  muriatic  acids,  as  well  as  »<ulp}iiiretcii 
hydrogen,  produce  no  change  on  the  hy- 
driodatcs,  at  the  usual  temperature  of  the 
air;  but  chlorine,  nitric  and  concentrat- 
ed sulphuric  acid,  iiistanUy  decompose 
them,  and  sejjarate  the  iodine.   The  hy- 
drioilates  of  potash  and  wnia  arc  tho  nioM 
interesting  of  their  uuiiil)er,  because  tliey 
aro  the  chief  sources  of  iodine  in  nature. 
The  latter  salt  is  probably  the  one  which 
aflords  the  iodine  obtained  from  kelp  ; 
while  it  Is  bclievetl,  that  it  is  the  hydrio- 
dalo  of  potash,  which  is  most  generally 
found  in  mineral  springs.    (Hence  tht* 
necessity  of  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
residual  liquor  of  iJie  soap-boiler,  in  order 
to  procure  the  iodine,  which  requires  to 
bo  softaratod  from  its  combination  wiihth«! 
alkali  to  which  it  is  united,  in  tlie  con- 
dition of  hydrioilic  acid  ;  and  peroxide  of 
manganese  is  also  added,  in  order  to  fa- 
cihtate  the  decomposition  of  the  hydriochc 
acid.) — Iodine  forms  acids  also  by  uniting 
with  oxygon  nud  >vith  chlorine.  When 
it  is  brought  hito  contact  with  protoxide 
of  chlorine,  inimetliate  action  ensues  ;  the 
chlorine  of  the  j)rotoxido  unites  Vnih  one 
portion  of  iodine,  and  its  oxygen  witli 
anotlier,  forming  two  compounds, — a  vola- 
tile orunge-C(»li)rc(l  matter,  the  chloriodir 
acid,  and  a  white  solid  sulHtance,  which  is 
iodic  arifl.    Iodic  acid  acts  |>owerfully  on 
inflammable  ailjslancos.    With  charcoal, 
sul^)hur,  siigai',  and  similar  combustibles, 
it  forms  mixtures  which  detonate  when 
hcate<l.    It  enters  into  combination  with 
metallic  oxides,  giving  rise  to  sails  cjillcd 
iodales.    These  compounds,  hke  the  chlo- 
nitcB,  yield  pure  oxygen  by  heat,  and  def- 
lagrate when  thrown  on  burning  char- 
coal.   Iodic  acid  is  decom}x>sed  by  sul- 
phuroius,  phosphorous  and  hydriodic  acid>», 
and  by  sulphuretcd  hydrogen.    Iodine,  in 
each  cjwe,  is  set  at  liberty,  and  may  b«« 
detected,  as  usual,  by  starch.  Chloriodic 
acid,  which  is  also  tbnned  by  simply  im- 
mersing dry  iodine  in  chlorine  gas,  deU- 
quesces   in  the  open  air,  and  dissolve* 
very  freely  in  water.   Its  solution  is  very 
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sour  to  the  ta»te  ;  and  it  i^dens  vegetable  black ;  etreak,  white ;  transparent  or  trans- 

Mues,  but  ailerwarda  deairoys  tiiem.   It  lucent;  blue,  if  viewed  in  the  direction 

does  not  mile  ^tfi  aDtaline  bkaes ;  !■  of  the  axis ;  yeUoiiHrii  gny,  pcrpendioidir 

whirh  res^)ect  it  wants  one  of  the  charac-  to  it ;  hardn^'SR,  the  same  as  that  of  qunrr?, ; 

teiistics  ot  an  acid,  and  has  hence  been  specific  gravity,  2.583.  it  coosi&ts,  accord" 

celled  by  Ctay-luwufl  a  dBarfefe  of  iodint,  ing  to  Stromeyer,  of 

Iodine  unites  whh  nitrogen,  forming  a  q... 

dark  powder,  which  is  characterized,  like       a i  '  m'^in 

'intTi.  £J\kStel' b  mI;^"'-'  :::::::::::::  nii^ 

property.  In  <mkr  to  «ta  it^  {oaim         oSeofiron.  &666 

put  mto  a  solution  of  ammonia ;  the  alkaU  ^BuSiaMia.  ' 

18  decomposed  ;  its  elements  unite  with  wSH^l^Sr^^*  •••••• 

diflbnot  poitioiM  of  io<line,  and  thus      waMr,«r«a^  imk 

cause  the  roimation  of  hydriodic  acid  and  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  melts  in  a  good 
iodide  of  nitrogen.     Iodine  forms,  with  heat,  hut  with  dimrulty,  nnd  only  its 
sulpbuTi  a  feeble  compound,  of  a  grayish-  edees,  into  a  glass  not  inferior  to  the  min- 
Maok  edor.  Whh  phosphorus,'  alHi,  h  eru,  eidier  in  color  or  mrnqpereiiey.  It 
comhincs  with  great  rapidity  at  rominon  occurs  in  aggregated  crystals,  with  garnet, 
temperatures,  attended  witli  the  emergence  quartz,  A&c,  at  CuIk)  de  Gata  in  Spam.  A 
of  heat.    It  manife<ns  little  disposiuon  to  variety  found  in  Bavaria,  at  Bodeninais, 
combine wMi metallic  oxides;  ont  it  has  which  is  generally  massive,  resembling 
a  rtrong  attraction  for  the  pure  metals,  quartz,  nnd  imhcddcd  in  iron  pyritec,  has 
Moducing  compounds  wliich  are  called  been  called  piliom.   Handsome  blue  crys- 
MMlii,  or  wnImIw.  The  k>didea  of  lead,  tale  of  this  spcciee,  firaod  at  OmerfVi  in 
copper,  liistnuth,  silver  and  iiMRSOry,  arc  Finland,  have  been  called  gteiwieQUe^  hi 
inst)lul»le  in  water,  while  the  iodides  of  the  honor  of  count  Steinheil.   The  aappkirt 
very  oxidizahle  metals  are  soluble  in  that  (Peau  of  jewellere  is  a  transparent  vurie^ 
Hquid.    If  we  mix  a  hydriodate  with  the  of  the  prteent  apecies  from  Ceylon, 
metallic  solutions,  all  the  metals  wliich  do  Io?r ;  a  son  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa, 
not  decompoee  water  will  give  precipi-  datighter  of  Erechtheus,  who  married 
tataa,  while  tiion  Meh  deeompeee  that  Hence,  the  daughter  of  sdimis,  king  of 
fiquid  will  give  none.   Iodine,  besides  iCgiale.   He  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
being  employed  for  philosophical  illua-  his  fiithor-in-law,  and  built  a  city,  which 
tration,  is  used  in  the  arts,  for  piffmentSi  he  called  Hdictj  on  account  of  his  wife, 
dyee  and  madWne.  Tbe  prolo-iodUTet  HiiaiiligectaifitMnhiio,  received  intone 
of  mercury  is  used  in  England  as  a  of  Toniam,  and  tlic  country  that  of  Ionia. 
Bobadtute  for  vermilion,  in  the  prepare-  {See  lonians.) — A  tragic  poet  of  Chic^  who 
don  of  pap«>-hanginin ;  and  a  com-  flourished  about  the  82a  Olympiad.  His 
potmd  of  hydriodate  of  potasn  65^  iodate  tragedies  were  represented  at  Athens, 
of  potasRa  2,  and  iod\iret  of  mercury  33,  where  they  met  with  universal  applause, 
is  employed  in  printing  calico.    The  He  is  mentioned  and  greatly  commended 
tecMre  of  ioADe,  48  gra.  to  1  ec  of  aieo-  by  Arialophanea  end  AtbeMMia,  &e.p— A 
hoi,  is  a  powerful  remedy  in  the  goitre  native  of^Ephesus,  introduced  in  PlatoV 
and  other  glandular  di^Asef: ;  hut  it  is  dialogues  as  reasoning  with  Socratea* 
ao  violent  in  its  action  on  the  system  as  to  Iowa.   (See  IcUmJaU.) 
require  great  caution  in  its  administration.  IninA  ;  the  andent  name  of  Achaia 
The  hydriodate  of  potash,  or  of  soda,  is  (hence  the  Ionian  sea  and  Ionian  islands), 
also  applied  to  medical  uses  ;  and  it  is  Bv  Jbma  is  jgenerally  understood  tliat  dis- 
ioltaie^ihattiieeflfeacy  ofmaBynUeM  tnet  of  Aim  Mmor,  where  the  loilkiana 
springs,  in  certain  disease*?,  is  owing  to  firjm  Attica  settled,  about  1050  B.  C. 
the  preaapce  <tf  one  or  the  other  of  theae  This  beautifiil  and  fertile  country  extend- 
aalts.                                            <  ed  from  the  river  Hermus  to  the  Ma  an- 
'IeLavs.   (See  Prfyte»9am)    ^      -  der,  along  die  shore  of  the  iEgean  s^  a, 
lOLC.    (Seo //frcu/r.f.)  opposite  the  islands  of  Snmos  and  Chio«L 
loLiTE,  CoRDiERiTE,  or  DicHRoiTE,  is  and  was  bounded  by  Caria,  MoliA  and 
an  earthy  mineral,  commonly  massive,  Lydia.  Commerce,  naTipfkn  and  agri- 
tbough  aomedmes  crystallized  in  six  or  culture  eaiiy  rendered  it  wealthy  and 
twelvenrided  prisms,  w'-^  -     •  m  t  .  !  •  n  nouri.-ihmg,  as  is  proved  by  the  great  num-^ 
M|%  B^^el  to  the  biiikJi  u4  u  tei^-hiiiixi  bcr  of  populous  cities  it  contained,  among 
'fMiflllMii'eoaaiderBd  aa  its  prihiary  wfaieh  tbe  neat  important  were  EphaauB 
ibrm  ;    lustre,  vitreous  ;    color,  various  (the  chief  place),  Smyrna,  Clazomenee, 
*  '     of  Uue,  |eneiaiiy  incDmng  to  ExytbrBi  Cok>phon  and  Miletus.  Theae 
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free  cities  formed  the  looian  league,  but 
CrcBSUH,  and  oAerwardB  CJynis,  made 
tliem  tribulariea.  They  remained  Buhurt 
CO  the  PcrsiiinD  until  they  recovered  their 
independence  by  tlio  assistance  of  the 
Athcnian.s  and  Lacedaemonian^*,  afler  hav- 
ing previously  made  un  luiHUcceaMlul  at- 
tempt, diuing  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystos- 
pesL  They  wore  a^^in  8nhjecte<l,  and 
again  delivered  by  Alexander  tlie  Gn^at. 
Ionia,  at  a  later  period,  became  a  Roman 
province,  and  waa  totally  devastated  by 
the  Saracens,  so  that  few  vestiges  of  its 
ancient  civilization  remain*  The  lonians 
were  considered  efFeminate  and  \t>luptu- 
ous,  but,  at  tl)o  Bamo  time,  highly  amiul)le. 
Their  dialcjct  j)artook  of  their  character. 
(See  Ionian  Dialed.)  The  arts  and  sci- 
ences flouri.Hhed  in  this  happy  country, 
particularly  tlio«o  which  contnuuti)  to  em- 
CeUish  life.  The  Axiutic  Greeks  l>eeaine 
the  teachers  rnul  examples  of  tlie  Euro- 
I)ean  GreekM.  Ilomcj-  the  poet,  Ap  lles 
and  Parrhasius  thp  iiainlera,  weiv  lonians. 
The  Ionic  colunm  proves  the  delicacy  of 
their  taste.  (Hw?  JlrchxUclure,,  Ionian  Pki- 
lotophy^  and  lonians.) 

lo.tiAN  Dialect;  one  of  the  Greek  dia- 
lects, the  soflest  ofall,  on  account  of  the  large 
i)ro{X)rtion  of  the  vowels  to  the  consonants 
(see  tlie  article  Consonanf^  which  was 
particularly  H|K)kcn  in  the  Greek  colonics 
in  Asia  Minor  and  on  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago.  It  is  divided  into  the  old 
and  new.  In  the  former,  Homer  and 
llcsiod  wrote.  It  originallv  diftered  little, 
or  not  nt  all,  from  the  old  Attic  The 
HOW  Ionian  originate<I  afler  the  lonians 
had  more  intercourse  with  the  other  tribes, 
and  planted  colonies.  Anacrcon,  Herod- 
otus and  Hippocrati^s  wrote  in  tliis  dia- 
lect (See  (Jrcek  fjonf^uagej  under  the 
bead  of  Greece^  and  Dialect.) 

loNiArr  Islands  ;  a  republic  in  the 
South  of  Europe,  under  the  protection  of 
Great  liritain,  situated  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
along  the  western  coast  of  Greece  and 
Albania.  The  state  is  often  called  the 
Republic  of  the  Seven  Mantis,  on  account 
of  the  seven  chief  inlands  of  which  it  is 
competed,  viz.,  Corfu,  Paxos,  Santa  Mau- 
ra, Thiaki  or  Ithaca,  and  Cephalonia,  ly- 
ing west  of  the  gulf  of  Lepanto ;  Zantc, 
near  the  westeni  shoro  of  the  Morea ;  and 
Corigo,  to  the  soutli-oast  of  tlie  same  pen- 
insula. Tho  other  ii^lands  and  islets  of 
this  hllio  state  are  Merlera,  Fano,  Sumo- 
traki,  Anii-Paxos,  Calamus,  Megajiesi  and 
Cerigotto,  which  is  tho  most  southern  and 
most  eastern  i>oint  of  tho  republic,  in  Ii5°  CiOf 
laL  N.,and  23'  IT  Ion.  E.  Merlera,  in  31P 
57  lat.  N.,  ia  the  most  uorthorn,  and  Fano, 


in  liP  Ion.  E.,  tlie  most  vreetem  point. 
Mo8t  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian 
i.si.'uids  are  of  Greek  origin.  A  census,  in 
1814,  gave  a  populatioD  of  218,000:  at 
present,  it  amounts  to  about  227,000,  of 
whom  about  8000  are  Italians,  and  7000 
Jews.  There  are  also  some  Englisli 
there.  The  inhabitants  are  in  general  su- 
perniitious,  and  their  monUs  are  Tax.  Until 
of  lute,  tho  language  s{M>ken  here  was  a 
corrupt  Italian,  but  modem  Greek  now 
prevails.  The  English  and  Greek  inhab- 
itants have  little  intercoui-sc,  notwith- 
standing the  ctlorts  of  the  English  govern- 
incnL  In  1828,  there  were  V&  schools  of 
mutual  iiistniciion,  a  college,  and  a  uni- 
versity, founded  iu  1823.— The  coasts  of 
tJie  islands  are  nigged,  liie  surface  uneven, 
containing  a  number  of  barren  *rocks  and 
some  high  hills,  interspt'rsed  with  fertile 
|)laius  juid  valleys.  The  climate  is  very 
mild,  but  subject  to  sudden  changes.  The 
productions  ore  com,  vines,  olives,  cur- 
rants, cottou,  honey,  wax,&c.  Vines  and 
ohves  form  the  chief  source  of  income 
to  tho  inhabitants.  In  1825,  tlie  exportK 
amounted  to  about  $6G0,(>00.  The  cur- 
rants and  small  dried  gra))es  are  exported 
in  large  quantities.  Since  1815,  diis  state 
has  fonned  an  aristocratic  government, 
under  tlie  name  of  tlie  United  Ionian 
Islands,  under  tho  protection  of  Great 
Britain,  and  entirely  dependent  on  her.  A 
constitution  wiis  gmnte<l  by  Great  Britain, 
in  1817.  There  is  o  British  liigli-commis- 
sioner  at  Corfu,  tlie  capital  of  tlio  state, 
and  Great  Britain  bos  a  right  to  occupy 
the  fortresses,  and  keep  parrist)n8.  Tne 
high-commissioner  convokes  the  legislative 
assembly,  appoints  the  governors  of  the 
different  islands,  and  coiniimndH  the  forces. 
The  legislative  uss<Miibly  consists  of  40 
members,  and  holds  its  sessions  at  Corfu. 
Five  senatora,  chosen  by  the  legislative 
assembly  from  their  own  number,  and  a 
president,  appointed  by  the  coniniiKsioner, 
for  five  years,  fonn  tlie  senate.  The  civil 
law  is  the  law  of  tlic  land.  Revenue, 
al)out  £150,000 ;  ex|>enditure  for  the  force 
maintained  by  Great  Britain  ((>400  men, 
among  whom  are  four  regiments  of  na- 
tives), £100,000.— These  islands  were  in- 
habited at  an  early  period,  and  formed 
small  states  in  tlie  most  flourisliing  period 
of  Greece.  They  %vere  reduced  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  at  a  later  period  by  the 
Romall^4,  and  they  afterwards  formed  jwrt 
of  tho  Byzantine  empire.  The  kings  of 
Naples  obtained  possession,  in  the  13th 
century,  of  (Jorfu  and  otlier  Islands,  bin, 
in  the  14th  centurj-,  the  Venetians,  then 
tho  masters  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  occupied 
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111  the  Steven  Islands.  Corfu  placed  herself  Iomar  Ska  ;  ancieiit  luune  of  that  pa>t 
ujiilcT  tiie  protectkm  of  Venice,  in  l^idS,  of  the  Mediterranettn  iN^ch  lies  betweeo 

and  the  other  islandBfiilliiiPMl  her  exampto.  the  south  put  of  My  and  Greece. 
Venice  left  the  government  in  its  fonner       InrciAWS ;  a  tril)c  of  Greeks,  deriving  its 

state,  merely  sending  out  frmmedUori  as  naipe  from  ion.  («|.  t.)  They  fint  hved 

Iwdi  of  tha  iMiiiilniniiliMi.  Tbe  cMbh  imhe  PefcupomiMUi^— thBtctdewicftte 

of  Naples  were  extinguished  by  purchase,  gulf  of  ( ^^ri  nth,  where  they  built  13  citiee, 

and  Venice  remaineain  poflsession  of  the  celebrated  for  tiieir  manufactures  and 

islands,  in  ^\nU'  ui'  tiie  ref>eale(l  uitiu  ks  commerce.    The  AchiemiM,  being  pressed 

of  die  Turks,  until  the  republic  of  Venice  by  the  Heraclides  md  Dorians,  wtMk 

was  itself  dissolverl,  in  17! '7.    In  1799,  themselves  with  them,  and  the  country 

tbe  Ruwiifw  and  Turks  cuntiuered  them ;  became  insufficient  for  both  people ;  the 

and  w&'mmnor  Pftul,  by  a  ukaae  of  Iopian>>^  tlietdbw  niigratad  to  Attica,  ^ 

March  21,  IpOC^  dieclared  them  a  state,  whence  Neletis  led  u  colony  to  Asia.  (Seer'^ 

inuler  fhe  name  of  the  Republic  of  the  Ionia.)    Those  wfi<>  had  remained  in  At- 

Scvm  LnUed  Islaiuis,  forming  an  aristoc-  jtica  were  uiingied  \si\h  other  tribes,  uud  the 

nc|f  iinder  tbe  ptotadkMi  ObjCnAty.  In  Asialia  iftainMMto  idMiiad'llii  ad^M^ 
Russia  frmtited  a  najl^oODstitntion.       Iomc  Frxir  consijns  of  four  sy]H|i|( 

In  1807,  they  were  iucoiponted  with  the  two  slixu  und  two  lon^.    If  the  two^mt, 

great  empire  of  France;  but  tfke  Ffeneh  syUahle.s  arc  in  the  beginning  (v^  v/  ),* 

were  able  to  msitain'^  only  Corfii.  ^  Nov.  it  is  called  iomcus  mtaarTv  the  two  aboit 

5, 1815,  it  wosacreedlM^twccn  Ru.'isia  and  syllaMes  follow  (  w -^V  ii  is  called 

Great  Britain  (later  also  Austria^  tliat  the  wmctiM  nuuor.   Horace  used  thp  fonner.  ' 
kkmdv  Aould  Am  ^repiiblii^  nadir -vb     laieaV  ttie  Greek  nanoe  fbr  i'  (iKe  /.) 
name  of  the  Uniled  State  <^  the  hninv.       Tpkcacua.m?  a,  !icconrniir  to  tlic  latt  st 
Uands^Bnd  tmder  the  rxclusive  pn)tcc-    authorities,  is  the  produtt  <.i  two  diliercni 

tfou  of  Great  Britain.  In  April,  1819,  Great  plants,  both  natives  of  Soutii  America. 

Britain  agwed  to  cade  lo  the  Porte  the  The  ^\  \h  the  root  of  a  species  of  n- 

lity  of  PargB,on  the  continent,  which  liatl  chardia ;  'he  other,  that  of  the  eefhoUt  ijpc- 

10.  long  maintained  itself  against  Ah  Fa-  cacuanha.    The  two  roots,  however,  do 

eha.  (q.  V.)  The  greater  part  of  tiiaFtf-  Boc  diftr  in  their  iMMnal  properties^  and 

^ob",  in  despair,  emigrated  to  the  Ionian  they  are  much  employed  indimteinilely. 

islands.    (See  Par^a.)    The  commercial  It  was  first  brought'to  Europe  fo\\?!rdH 

flag  of  the  Ionian  Lilauds  is  acknowledged  the  middle  of  tiio  17th  century;  but  was 

ta  tbe  flag  of  an  independent  natioli.  (b60  not  geoeraByaaBdtiU  about  die  year  1006^ 

tha  woiks  of  Ceil,  Dodwell,  Iliiirli'-,     is-  when  it  was  introduced,  und<  r  the  patron- 

tOKOdi,  and  Keiidrik  ;  also,  JHumi  on  the  age  of  Louis  XiV.   Its  ia>ti'  is  bitter  and 

UUmdt  of  Gor/ii,  Ltueaditi,  Cephaloniay  acrid,  covering  tbe  tongue  with  a  kind  of 

&C.,  by  W.  Goodiaon  (London,  1899);  mucilage.  It  is  ana  of  the  nAn  and 

AniiquUier  of  lonin,  published  by  the  iO-  mildest  emetics  with  which  we  are  ac- 

cia^  of  Dilettanti,  Loudon.)  quainted,  and  is  administered  as  a  powder, 

loauir  Oton.  (Sao  .^hMdare.)  in  tlia  tinMiitfa^  or  faifliaed  in  wine.  It  la 

Ionian  PuiLosoPHY.    As  fJrecian  civ-  also  less  injurious,  if  it  does  not  operate 

iiization  was  hrst  developed  among  the  as  an  emetic,  than  anumony,  from  ila  not 

lonians  (see  hnians  and  Jbmia),  Grecian  disturfaing  the  bowels  as  that  docs.  ' 
philosophy  also  originated  among  them.     tanmana;  a  Aroous  Athenian  nl8- 

The  Ionian  philosophy  started  with  the  tair  commander,  in  the  foinih  centurj' 

question  reapectingthe  nriinitiva  elements  bc^xa  the  Christian  era.  lie  was  bom  iiii 

«f  tiM  wmld.    To  iba  lotdan  aabool  obaAniqr,  botniaed  Mmaeif  to  eminence 

(rf  4mnh  belong  Thalea,  Anajdmander,  in  hia  profession,  by  his  courage  and  tal- 

rberecydes,  and,  in  some  points,  Anaxi-  ents,  early  in  life.    In  the  war  of  Corinth, 

menes.  (Sc^e  i-'/uioxosAy,  and  consult  iiou-  395  B.  C,  he  opposed,  with  success, 

terwek^  De  priawa  Fm,  Ihwa.  Ikerdii  Afeeilaua,  Iba  tfaridtalriag  of  Sparta.  He 

Phygicit,  i  i  the  second  volume  of  the  afterwards  cornmnndrri  a  I i  cly  of  auxilia 

Cbmn.  Soc.  Gati^  1811;  Ritter,  (ktekichie  ry  troops,  in  tiie  service  of  Artaxerxes, 

Mtr  kmadim  PhUotopkiBt  Betlin,  1831,  and  king  of  Persia,  in  an  expedition  to  Egypt ; 

'^huMttit  der  PhOoaopku,  volume  Ist,  by  and,  in  968  B.  C,  he  relieved  Spaita, 

Ae  same,  Ilairduiri:,  IP^XJ).    In  nuMiem  when  invade<i  by  the  Thelwn  jreneral 

timeo^  tbe  Ionian  j)hik)aoghy  baa  been  Epaminoodaa.  In  the  social  war,  he  was 

iavifad|  in  oonnaBiM  laiui  dia  atbaria  ana  of  diA  aananandan  of  dia  flaat  fltiad 

syMem,  by  Berigord,  Magnaiwas  Sannart  out  by  tbs  Adienians,  for  the  recovery  of 

milii|pnaaiirii  (giV^  ,  .       ...  •w.ixjkv^jv  ^yanthun,  when,  beaog  aceuaed  of 
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treachery  by  one  of  his  collea^ee,  he  de- 
f«'nd*»d  himself  with  enjrli  Hpirit,  that  lie 
wua  acquitted  by  hiH  volatile  countrymen ; 
hot,  though  he  uved  to  a  ^reat  age,  he  did 
not  a^in  fnga^e  in  active  serviro.  In 
the  early  ^art  of  his  career,  he  restored 
to  his  dommioiis  Seuthea,  king  of  Thrace, 
wiioaa  «ianghwr  he  married.  IphicialM 
was  a  strict  observer  of  diacipline,  and  was 
the  author  of  some  important  improve- 
memihidw  aniw  and  aoeomniiMBii  of 
the  Athenian  soldiery.  He  n"n«i  nccns- 
tomod  fthvavH  to  fortify  hin  camj)  in  the 
tield,  even  iu  a  friendly  country;  and, 
when  onoe  ariiad  why  he  look  ao  iwkli 
trouble,  he  answered,  "  Berauso,  if,  con- 
trary to  probability,  I  should  be  attacked, 
I  may  not  ha  obliged  to  make  die  dis- 
graceful excuse,  that  I  did  not  expect  it.** 
Iphigema,  daughter  of  Agamomnon 
and  Clytemnestra  [according  to  some,  on 
nim^mate  daughter  of  Thneus  and  H^* 
en,  adopted  by  (  lytenmestni  in  childhood), 
was  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  Diana,  at 
die  advice  of  the  prophet  Cakhas,  when 
the  godd<?88,  i  ratred  >vith  AgamornnQDi 
because  he  had  Hiain,  in  hunting,  her  con- 
secrated hind,  detained  the  Greek  fleet  in 
AoBahyeealiii.  Underthe  pretenee  diet 
s!ic  \yna  to  be  married  to  Achilles,  Iphi- 
genia was  taken  from  her  motlior,  and  led 
to  the  altar.  But,  in  the  moment  when 
die  priest  was  about  to  (^ve  the  death 
l)low,  Iphigenia  disappeare<l,  and,  in  her 
stead,  a  beautifiil  hind  was  substituted, 
wfaflee  Mood  gndied  out  on  the  diar. 
INana  had  relented,  and  conveyed  her  in 
a  cloud  to  Tauria,  Avhere  she  Iwecame  the 
priestess  of  the  goddess.  ConformaUy 
with  die  emel  few  of  the  eoaiiti7,8he  was 
oblifrcd  to  sacrifice  every  Greek  that 
landed  there.  Her  broilier  Orestes,  com- 
ing thither  on  lus  wanderings,  itt  deqwir 
at  tlie  DMndMref  hie  mother,  and  wiriuog 
to  take  nway  the  stntnes  of  Dinnn,  was 
likewise  condemned  to  be  sucriticod  to  the 
goddess.  A  leco^iitkm  took  place  in  the 
temple,  and,  afler  dettiemiing  on  the 
means  of  escape,  Orrct'^^;  sui-ct-rdrd  in 
removing  Iphigenia  and  tlie  Htnnie{«  of 
Diana.  Some  natioiiB  maintained,  that 
they  derived  the  worship  nf  Dluna  of 
Tauris  from  Iphigenia.  She  heraeli'is 
aaidtohave  aiiiveci  at  die  island  of  I^Qca, 
ani^aflw  bei^g  endowed  with  immortal 
youth,  and  the  name  of  Orilochia,  to  have 
naarried  the  shade  of  Achilles.  Pausanias 
says  that  lisigfte  was  shown  at  Uegutk 
In  two  ftimoua  operas  by  Olurk,  and 
tiic'H  masterpiece,  Iffhigenia  auf  Titurii 
(Iphigenia  at  Tauns),  Iphigema  is  the 
laidinf  chemy.  jmrr^"^^  ■« 


Ipritub  ;  king  of  Elis,  in  Greece,  the 
son  of  I*raxonida«\,  and  grandson  of  Oxy- 
lus,  niemonible  as  the  institutor  of  the 
flunous  Olympic  games.  They  am  mM 
to  have  lieen  originally  celebrated  by  Pe- 
lops,  or,  according  to  some,  by  Hercules, 
in  iKmor  of  Jupiter ;  and,  after  being  neg- 
leeted  for  several  ages,  they  were  reatoied 
or  reestablished  by  Iphitus.  Controver- 
sies have  arisen  as  to  the  *gein  which 
thie  prinoe  fived.  flome  eNHMfeglM 
place  him  884  B.  C;  but  su-  Immfkm-' 
ton  shown  that  he  probably  lived  a 
century  later,  and  tliat  the  firvt  games  of 
his  institution  were  hdd  976  B.  C. ;  fkom 
which  |)eriod  iliey  were  continued,  with- 
out interruj^on,  for  several  centuries. 
(See  Oljfnpve  Vmnes.)  - 

Ipsaiu.   (See  Psca^)i^ 

IpsiLAnTi.    (Sec  Ypttlcmti.) 

IrakAdjjemi.   (See  Pemo.)  • 

Irak  AAABMdieaiKiMtBUTlQiii^Mid 
Chalda^ 

Iran.   (See  Penia.) 

Irklaitd  ;  a  large  and  ferUle  island  of 
Europe,  in  the  Atmntic  cH^ean,  lying  to  the 
west  of  Great  Britain,  Iroin  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Irish  aeu,  or  Sl  Geoige'a 
ehamel;  hieome  peits  UIO  mHea  braid, 
in  othere  not  above  12  miles.  This  coun- 
try is  situated  between  Ion.  5''  19^  and  10° 
28'  W.,  and  lau  5P  15'  and  5.5°  23'  N. ;  its 
8U))effieial  eneiit  is  not  aoeuMaly  known. 
Finkerion  assigns  it  an  area  of  27,451 
square  miles;  Wakefield,  of  32,201.  Ire- 
Ind  is  divided  into  fear  great  provinces, 
fb.  Ulster,  Leinster,  Connaugfat,  and  Mini- 
ster, which  are  again  divided  into  32  coun- 
ties, containing  2436  parishes.  Ulster, 
which  occupies  the  nordiem  part  of  tlie 
kingdom,  contains  nine  counties,  viz.  An- 
trim, Armagh,  Cavan,  Donegal,  Down, 
Fcrmnnn^h,  Londoudeny,  Monaghan,  and 
Tyr«>ii.  Leinster,  Anated  to  the  east, 
contains  J  2  counties,  viz.  Carlow,  Dublin, 
Kildare,  Kilkenny,  King's  county.  Long- 
ibrd,  Louth,  Bfeath,  Qnem  eoonty,  Weat- 
meatli,  Wexford,  and  Wicklow.  Con- 
naught,  towards  the  west,  contains  five 
counties,  viz.  Galway,  Leitrim,  Mayo, 
Roscommon,  and  Sligo.  Monster,  which 
occupies  the  southern  part  of  the  king- 
dom, contains  six  counties,  vh.  CianL 
Oorii,  Keny,  LinMriel^  Tipi)erary,  and 
Waterfbrd.  The  free  of  die  oountiy  af- 
fords a  pleaaag  variety  of  surface.  In 
some  parts  there  are  rich  and  fertile  plaiiis, 
watered  by  large  and  beautiful  streams, 
wtiile  in  other  parts  hills  are  found  in  fre- 

2uent  succession,  which  give  an  agreeable 
ivenit^  to  the  aceneiy.  The  mousiahi- 
oiM  cheitti  of  Inhndiio  wmttBt  nmi^ 
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0U8  nor  important ;  for,  though  the  coimtiy 
conttdui  mttny  biUi  of  eomidenible  ^leva> 

tioiif  yet  tliey  arc  not  of  such  hel^'ht,  nor 
are  they  collected  into  such  mattes,  as  to 
give  to  Ireland  the  character  of  a  nioun- 
tainods  commy.   The  MHy  pm  of  Ire- 
land are,  in  general,  of  easy  ascent,  nixl  ad- 
mit of  ^utture  a  cou^Jerabie  ivay  uj)  liieir 
mdm  ;  some  oiT  them,  however,  are  precip- 
itous, and  temiijiatr  in  rono,  or  spires. 
Tho  princi|ml  riven*  are  trie  SiianiiMM,  thn 
iiuiidou,  die  lifH?,  the  Black wulcr,  ui  iiroud- 
r,  the  Liniy,.j|b#Boyoe,tbe  Suire,th« 
>w,  the  ;:?laney,  and  tfae  Bunti;  the 
praieapal  lakes,  or  /otuplib  lougii  iNea^h, 
ioogii  J&iii^  and  louf^  donw.  Lougfa 
Lane^  or  the  Idee  of  KiUamey,  it  the  mott 
di''fiii£r'J?**fH'(l  for  its  l>onutie8.    The  har- 
Uom  ot  ireloud  are  excellent  and  very  nu- 
merooB ;  theM  tare  Waterfbid  and  Gmfc 
harbors  on  thn  pouth,  Tiamr\'  and  Dinplo 
hays  on  the  aoutli-wettt,  the  eatuaiv  of  the 
^iiaunuu  and  the  vast  hay  of  Qalway  on 
the  west,  tiint  <:n'at  (ip<  iii  tLr  ondM  north- 
we»t,  of  whicli  the  bay  of  blijfo  is  a  part, 
itouffb  Swilly  and  iuut^h  tovle,  on  the 
vonDf  flW  tha  moat  ouiinderable.  On  tin 
east  aide  are  the  harf>ors  of  f{»  Iflist  and 
Vewrv,  and  the  harrod  liavens  of  ]>ii!»li?7, 
Drogheda  and  W  .  vimd.    Tin-  piiiicipui 
cammerciaJ  tou-ns  are  Dabfiii,  Curk,  Bal> 
fast.  Limerick  and  WafciH-ni.    The  nti- 
iiierouH  lake8  and  hver»  render  the  inland 
navigation  extensive,  andarecoDiMelBdl^ 
aateval  canals.    (See  Canals,)  The  <w- 
mnto  of  In? land  is,  in  <rM'<  r  ti  more  tem- 
i)eratc  timi  the  cUniuu^  of  other  countries 
in  the  inw  klitada ;  the  heet  of 
is  )r«s-  oppn -^ive,  and  the  cold  of  winr  -r 
less  severe.    It  is  also  much  more  inclin- 
ed to  moisture,  faUsof  rain  hcingmore  fre- 
ouent,  and  the  atmosphere,  even  when 
were  »  no  rain,  Ihm'-/  inipn  i^rmfrd  with  a 
moisture  which  attects  the  walls  of  houses^ 
as  well  aa  MmlttlMi'  aoil  other  arddeik 
Til.'  soil  of  IrcIaaAii^fienerally  speaking, 
a  fertile  Inarn,  with  a  rocky  siibstmtnm. 
Tlie  bugs  ot'  Irclmid  form  a  veiy  remark- 
able feature  of  the  comitry ;  thMe  are  of 
difl^rent  kinds,  and  in  some  plaros  an^  very 
extensive.    In  the  reports  of  the  commis- 
Aonere  appointed,  in  1809,  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  end  extent  of  Irisli  i><*!^, 
their  extent  is  stated  at  2,8:i0,000  Tr  'i 
acres.  The  greater  part  were  coutuuereu 
fey  the  eommiBrioirtiv'iO'Mii  ope  eon- 
nected  whole;  and  a  portion  of  faelaod, 
of  little  more  than  one  fourth  of  its  entire 
aDperficial  contents,  and  in<;luded  between 
ennedniwii  from  Wicklow-head  to  Gai- 
way,and  another  drawn  from  Howtli-hcad 
K»  Siigo,  was  supposed  by  the  commisHion- 


ers  to  comprise  within  it  six  sevenths  of 
the  hogs  in  the  islend,  exefaisive  of  aome 

nioiuitain  lK)g8  and  bays  of  less  extent 
lliau  500  acres.   They  were  perfectly  con 
vinced  of  the  practicability  of  draining 
diese  marshes.   Ireland  is  said  to  rest  on 
a  lx*d  of  granite,  and  granite  Is  according; 
ly  abundant,  also  limestone.   The  basaltic 
region    in  die  noidi-eaHem  pait  of  the 
island.   (See  Giants  CausetooM,)  Agieai 
variety-  of  marbles  is  found,  also  ^  p 
sum,  fullers  eartii  and  coal.  Precious 
atones  have  been  diacovered  ui  Ireland, 
nam<-ly,  '  i  ryH  amethysts  and  jas|)«  i-s,  and 
abo  vanuus  species  of  crvstals,  which  are 
hard,  lar|^  and  very  briifianL   Pieces  of 
fud  li av(  also  been  found.  There 


are  mines  of  lead,  copper  and  colmlr,  some 
of  which  have  been  wrought  to  great  ad- 
ventage,  and  some  era  at  preaeat  worked 
by  th(!  Irish  mining  conijKiny,  TfV'o  cop- 
per mines  are  now  worked  in  llic  count v 
of  Cork.  Iron  ore  is  abundant,  and  in  the 
imddk  of  the  17lii  eeoimy,  iron-works 
were  very  common.  Mineml  .sprirrps, 
chielly  chalybeates,  are  found  in  almost 
every  eoon^.  These  la  a  rainaiiehle  de- 
ficiency of  AVdod  in  Ire  land,  though  old 
historianH  K})eak  oi'  \\w  connify  as  a  con- 
tinuous forest  I'he  woods  were  de^roy- 
ed  with  ao  unsparing  a  hand,  Ifaet  weOo 
grown  timber  is  rarely  to  be  F?ren.  In  the 
17th  century,  they  were  infested  with 
wohrea.  Notwithstanding  the  great  fettil- 
ity  of  the  soil,  the  avenge  produce  is  hhk  h 
less  than  in  England,  owinjr  to  the  back- 
ward state  of  agriculture,  in  it  was 
eeleohled  that  two  niffioiie  of  aeiea  were 
cniployrd  in  the  culture  of  gmin,  about 
800,000  in  that  of  potatoes,  and  150,000  in 
tliat  of  flax.  The  amount  of  land  at  pres^ 
ent  onder  tillage  is  piobably  five  millicMn. 
The  average  amoiiMt  of  p^^in  exported,  in 
the  four  yearsnreceding  172b»  was  96||638 
qiMfien;  in  lefts^itamoancedio  1^7^48 
quarters,  although  the  popntotfoB  hul 

"me.    The  j 


trebled  in  llie  mean  time, 
remarkable  results  appear  in  the  nundier 
of  cattle  reared.  The  boUoeka,  eowa  and 

horses  exported,  on  an  average  of  seven 
years  preceding  177(^  amounted  to  2137 ; 
in  182(3,  they  amoOflMd^  66,649.  In 
the  same  year  were  ejopofled  72,161  aheep, 
and  ♦i5,919  swirw.  The  cattle  are  of  a 
veiy  excellent  dcscripfipn.  The  butter 
tiMoieeonridaredtif  pf^iient,  as  theataple 
trade,  and  a  much  frn  aft  r  extent  of  coun- 
tr\'  is  covered  by  dairy  than  by  crazing 
fitrtny.  In  1824,  521,4<Ja  cwts.  of  butter 
were  exported,  and  the  cjuantity  has  rihee 
increa<«ed.  The  cultivation  of  flax,  on  a 
hu]p  scale,  dates  tirom  the  beginning  of 
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the  la«t  century,  and  has  now  prol)abIy 
reached  its  maximum.  Since  1827,  a 
good  deal  of  tobacco,  of  inferior  quality, 
has  been  raised  with  profit-  The  linen 
manufacture  has  been  of  great  impor- 
tance to  Ireland,  not  only  in  a  commercial, 
but  in  a  moral  jwint  of  view.  It  id  a  do- 
mestic industry,  the  spinners  and  weavers 
being,  in  general,  rural  peasantry,  who  add 
the  manufacturing  bu»itjes3  to  the  care  of 
a  few  acres  of  ground.  The  linen  exported 
from  Ireland  in 

1710,  waa  l,f?P8,.'»74  yards  ; 

1730,....4,1:K),20:3*  « 

1750,  ...11,2(X),000  " 

1770,  ...20,r,(;0,7M  " 

1790,  ...:i7,44r),l.t3  « 

1810,...37,l(x'j,a'Jl>  « 

1818,...5.v70,<3<j  « 

1822,...  49,414,775  « 

1823,...43,4(>4,3(>3  " 

The  commercial  intercourse  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  having  been  put 
on  the  footing  of  the  coasting  trade,  in 
1824,  there  are  no  official  records  later  than 
the  above;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the 
linen  manufacture  iias  continued  to  decline, 
and  lias  yielded  no  profits  for  the  last  six 
ycarw,  partly  on  account  of  the  compara- 
tive cheapness  of  cotton  stuffs,  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  manufacture  of  an  arti- 
cle composed  of  linen  and  cotton,  which 
deceives  the  most  practised  eye,  and 
is  sold  at  half  tiie  price.  The  cotton 
nianufactiu^  has,  however,  increased. 
The  cotton  stuffs  manufactured  in  Ire- 
land, and  exported  to  Great  Britain, 
amounted,  in 

1822,  to  40(),()87  yards ; 
1824,...  3,840,(2)9  « 
1825,...  6,418,6.10  « 

The  consumption  of  cotton  goods  in  the 
country  is  more  than  double  what  it  was 
20  years  ago.  The  country  possesses 
many  naturm  advantages  for  the  woollen 
manufacture,  but  it  has  been  crippled  by 
the  English  legiftlation.  The  silk  manu- 
facture has  much  declined.  The  distille- 
ries of  Ireland  are  very  extensive,  and  a 
considerable  qiiantity  of  whiskey  is  ex- 
ported. In  1626, 9,895,507  milloiis  of  spir- 
its were  produced  fi*om  the  licensed  distil- 
leries, and  the  quantity  from  unlicensed 
stills  was  estimated  at  six  millions.  The 
iudustr>'  and  resources  of  tlie  country 
have  l)cen  wonderfully  developed  during 
tlie  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  still 
more  since  tlie  l)eginning  of  the  present 
century,  as  apijears  from  the  following  ta- 
ble of  the  total  exports  and  iininirts : — 


Tmportt.  Exports. 
1720,  .  .  £  75I&,245  ...  £  14^7,963 
17<J0,  .  .  .  1,740,660  ....  2,519,569 
17iK),  .  .  .  .V58,57i)  ....  4,651,755 
1800,  .  .  .  .%155,013  ....  a4f>2,137 
1810,  .  .  •  6,059,612  ....  5,630,157 
1820,  .  .  .  5,190,888  ....  7,169,128 

The  official  values  here  given  fall  conaider- 
ahlv  short  of  the  real  values.  The  total  of 
imports  from  1781  to  1800  was  £49,7(21,506; 
frrjm  1802  to  1820,  £91,4.50,593 ;  of  exports 
for  the  former  period,  6l.>,(2^7(>4  ;  for  the 
latter,  103,(572,510  (official  value  in  Irish 
currency).  An  act,  passed  in  1819,  for 
tlie  encouragement  of  the  Irish  fishe- 
ries, has  hrnl  a  remarkable  effect.  The 
number  of  men  n?gistercd  was,  in 

1821,  ....  36,000; 

1823,   49,448 

1825,  ....  57,809 
1827,  59,177 

The  net  produce  of  the  ordinary  revenue 
of  the  kingdom  amounts  to  nearly  five 
miUions  annually  (exclusive  of  loans  and 
duties  ap|m)priated  to  national  objects), 
which  is  ten  times  tlie  sum  that  was  raised  • 
with  difficulty  in  tlie  first  half  of  tlie  last 
centur}-,  and  about  four  times  the  amount 
raised  at  Uie  l)eginning  of  this  centu- 
ry-. The  debt  of  Ireland  in  1817  was 
£134,(302,769;  but  it  was  then  considered 
exjMHlient  to  unite  the  exche<iuer  of  Ire- 
huid  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  and 
Uius  consolidate  tlio  public  debts  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  The  fiopulation  of  tiie 
country  has  also  increased  rapidly  and 
Htcadily.  In  1()95,  it  was  estimated  at 
1,0;34,000 ;  in  1754,  at  2,.372,6ai ;  in  1785, 
at  2,84.5,i>32.  In  1821,  the  census  gave 
6,84(V'^-^.>  as  the  total  population  ;  and,  ac- 
cortlinjj  io  estimates  forme*!  by  M.  Moreau, 
in  1827,  it  amountc<l  to  7,672,000.  A  c^d- 
culation,  founded  chiefly  on  returns  from 
schools,  gives  1,970,000  Protwtants  (of 
whom  700,000  are  Preeliyterians)  4,780,000 
Catholics,  and  tlie  remainder  uncertain. 
The  established  church  of  Ireland  resem- 
bles dial  of  England.  The  dignitaries  are 
four  arclibiahops, — of  Annagh  (primate of 
all  Ireland),  of  Dublin  (primate  of  Irelmid), 
ofCashel,  and  of  Tuara, — and  18  bishops. 
The  average  revenue  of  these  sees  is 
about  £9,000  per  annum ;  the  income  of 
two  of  the  primates  is  £14,000;  of  tlie 
bishop  of  Derry,  15,(XX) ;  of  die  biahop  of 
Elphin,  12,000.  The  number  of  jtarishe^ 
is  stated  at  2167,  the  beneficed  clergy  at 
1300,  and  the  curates  at  400.  The  clergy 
not  of  tiie  estabUshed  church  arc  estimated 
at  about  iS78,  viz.  1994  Roman  CaUioUc, 
239  Presbyterian,  and  145  of  oUier  sects. 
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Their  whole  income  is  about  £264,000. 
'^Id  Ireland,"  savs  the  Eclectic  Review 
{USB),  <*thB  chvm  h  of  England  has  the 
tithes,  the  church  of  Rome  the  people. 
Of  nearly  seven  uullioos  of  people,  5ji 
flaillk»fl  are  RooHm  Girdiofiea,  mve  cme 
aiDion  disH4-ntprs,  and  less  than  half  a 
million  (400,000)  adherents  of  the  estab- 
lishment.  To  minffiter  to  these  400,000 
hearers,  there  ara  1700  clergy  (of  wnom 
587  are  diniitaries),  with  an  income  of 
£1,300,000/  Tbe  income  of  the  cleq^ 
of  the  edm^  niffioni       have  above 
mentioned  is  £264,000.  (Consult  !Moreau'8 
StaiuUcal  Stak  of  Irdand  (London,  1827), 
Wakefield's  ,kcouut  of  Jrekmd  {l??i'4L 
YouDg^  Beaufort's,  Reid's  (1823)  TVoveb 
in  inland.)    Until  1800,  Ireland  had  a 
sepanite  nariiament ;  but.  the  union  with 
Eq^and  havhig  been  eflneied  hi  that  year, 
the  countr\'  is  now  represented  in  the  im- 
perial parliimient-     The  government  is 
adiiunititered  by  a  viceroy  appointed  by 
the  king,  witli  tlie  title  of  lard  Uiuimad 
of  IrtlaruL  An  Irish  chancellor,  comman- 
der of  tbe  forces,  chief  secretary,  \ice> 
ttewmrer,  and  anamey  and  aolfeitor  gene- 
nl,  dir.,  compose  the  Iri^sh  ministry'.  In 
1827,  tlie  Irish         were  213 — 1  diikc,  14 
marquises,  70  carls,     viscounti<,  70  baruus, 
and  4  iKseresses.    Tiiey  are  represenledhi 
die  British  house  of  lords  by  28  n^prej^ni- 
tadve  peeiB ;  the  church  is  also  represeuied 
ny  niur  rapnaanmive  oBDopa.    ine  inaD 
conmions  are  represented  by  64  knights 
and  36  citizens  and  burgesses.    By  10 
George  IV,  c  8  (13  April,  18291  a  freehold 
of  £10  clearyearly  value  is  made  a  qualifi- 
cation for  voter^  in  the  election  of  knights 
of  the  shires^  and  the  40  shillinc  ftee- 
bQldei&  of  whom  the  number  was 184,492, 
are  disnanchised. 

The  Ijeginning  of  the  history  of  Ireland 
ia  enveloped  in  fable.  The  historians  of 
tfae  eountiy  (OTIoherty,  Keating,  O'Hal- 
loran,  VaUancey,  Plowden)  sjwak  of  Greek 
and  f  hoBniciBn  colonies,  give  lists  of  kings, 
itty  ftr  wUch  there  is  no  historical  foun- 
dation. Tk»  vernacular  language  of  the 
Iri^  proves  tlint  they  are  a  part  of  the 
great  Celtic  race,  which  was  once  spread 
aD  over  Wealeni  Eurone.  (See  QmL) 
No  Irish  mniniscript  has  been  found  more 
ancient  than  the  10th  century.  The  old- 
est and  most  authentic  Irish  records  were 
wrinnn  between  the  10th  and  12th  centu- 
ries ;  some  of  them  po  bark,  witli  some 
eonsistency,  as  fiur  as  tlie  Christian  eroj  but 
Ifane  b  no  evidence  tfiat  the  Irish  had  die 
use  of  letters  N'fore  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
ceniurj',  when  Cliristianity  and  ChriKtian 
iilenuure  were  introduceo  by  St.  Fauick. 


The  new  faith  did  not  flourish  till  a  centu- 
ry later,  when  St.  Columba  eraeted  mon- 
asteries. In  the  eighth  and  nmth  centu- 
ries, the  scholars  of  Ireland  were  among 
tlie  nioet  distinguished  at  the  courts  of  the 
Saxon  IdnffB,  ind  of  Chariemanie.  But 
when  the  Northmen  commenced  their  de- 
scents on  the  coasts,  the  ecclesia^cs  took 
to  flight ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  con- 
dition of  tlie  people  at  a  later  period,  that 
tiio  learning  of  the  Irish  clei^  never  ex- 
tended beyond  the  walls  of  the  monaste- 
fieai  Divided  amoiw  a  niunber  of  baifaa- 
rous  and  hostile  chiera,  Ireland  had  been 
for  a  long  time  torn  by  internal  wars,  and, 
for  nearly  two  cjiturles,  mvaged  by  tlio 
OatM^when,  in  the  l>epnnin<Lr  of  tlic  11th 
century,  Brian  IJnirli<»iini,  "r  Boroihmh 
(the  Conqueror),  united  the  greater  part  of 
die  iduM  under  hia  sceptre,  restored  pub- 
lic tranquillity,  ami  exjKjUed  the  northern 
invaders.  In  1 155,  1  b>iiry  II,  king  of  Eng- 
land, obtained  a  bull  Irom  Adrian  IV, 
crunting  him  the  poaession  of  Ireland. 
In  1169,  English  troops  umkr  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  (Strongbow)  lauded  in  the  coun- 
try, which  waifloon  paitkdijr  reduced 
tile  invaders,  aided  by  the  rnunial  hostih- 
ties  and  je/ilousies  of  the  n.itive  chiefs. 
The  country  over  which  tJie  English  actu- 
ally ruled  included  the  four  countiei  of 
Dufiliu,  Meath,  Louth  and  Kildare,  and 
waa  caUed  the  oaU.  In  the  rest  of  the 
Hand,  the  naove  cfaiBfli  idll  maintained 
their  independence.  In  1310,  Edward 
Bnjcc,  brother  of  the  king  of  Scodand, 
landed  in  Ireland,  at  tlie  head  uf  a  Scotch 
force,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned 
king  of  the  island ;  i)ut,  not  being  vigo- 
rously supported  by  the  Irish,  who  bad  in- 
vited his  aanstance,  he  waa  defeated  1^ 
the  English,  and  the  Sedtch  were  obfiped 
to  return  without  accomplishing  any  thing. 
There  still  remained  one  independent 
prince,  in  the  province  of  Ulrter,  vriiose 
daughter  and  heir  having  been  marrietl  to 
tlie  duke  of  Ckrence,aon  of  ^ward  III, 
that  nrovinoe  came  into  die  fimds  of  the 
Enilmh  m  1361.  A  parliament,  heU  at  Kil- 
kenny in  13G7,  forbade  intermarriages  with 
tbe  Irish,  the  use  of  theu-  laaguag&  &c~ 

tmderaeveiopenahiByndlhuacontrihirted 

to  widen  the  distinction  between  the  two 
nations,  which  it  should  have  been  tlio 
policy  of  the  English  government  to  amal- 
gamate. In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  Rich- 
ard, duke  of  York,  was  appointed  chief 
governor}  and  an  attachment  to  his  de- 
aoeodania  contmued  to  udhience  the 
Anglo-Irish  diuing  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI  f,  as  appears  in  the  aflair  of  Lambert 
^iuuiei*  In  his  reign  (1495)  was  passed 
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Poyning^s  ad  (bo  called  from  sir  Edward 
Poyning,  lord-deputy  of  Ireland),  which 
providod  that  all  fanner  law8  paaaed  in 
England  should  be  in  force  in  Indand,  and 
that  no  Irish  parliament  should  Ik;  held 
Mrithout  previously  stating  the  n>ason9  on 
account  of  whirh  it  wa.s  to  be  Humnioued, 
and  the  laws  which  it  was  intended  to  en- 
act-    When  Henry  VIII,  in  the  I61I1 
century,  embraced  the  n?fonnation,  the 
Irish  continued  to  adhere  to  the  Catholic 
religion.     But,  in  1541,  Henr\'  received 
from  the  Irish  [>arliainent  the  title  of  kitif^ 
of  Inland,  instead  of  lord^  which  he  had 
l»efore  bonie,  as  a  vassal  of  the  pope. 
The  monasieriej*  were  supprcsHcd,  the 
tribute  to  the  pniwil  see  alwlishcd,  and,  to 
rewanl  the  chietlains  f  )r  their  suhmiwion, 
O'Ncil,  O'Brien  and  Do  Burgo  were  cre- 
ate<l  earls;  they  were  the  oldest  peers 
of  Irish  descent.'    Under  Edward  VI,  the 
deputy  proposed  to  the  Irish  parliament 
the  adoption  of  tlie  rcfonnalion.  Thn-c 
archbishops  and  17  bishops  left  the  assem- 
bly ;  most  of  the  clergy  fled  tlie  countr}', 
and  thoec  of  the  lower  clergy  who  rv- 
itiained,  l)eing  deprived  of  their  incomes, 
lived  on  the  charity  of  their  |>urb*hioners. 
l<Ilizabeth,  in  l.'kK),  caused  the  measures 
adopted  in  the  reign  of  Mary  to  be  abro- 
gated, and  replaced  ever}'  thing  on  its  for- 
mer footing.    She  endeavored  to  improve 
the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  employed 
aide  men  to  effect  her  purposes,  yet  her 
rei^  was  marked  by  a  series  of  risings, 
which  finally  terminatetl  in  a  general  %%-ar 
against  England,  usually  calle<l  tlie  rebel- 
lion.    OWeil,  earl  of  Tyrone,  instigated 
by  tlie  pope,  and  supported  by  the  Span- 
iards, was  the  leader  in  this  war,  which, 
though  successfully  In-gim,  entled  with  the 
reduction  of  the  whole  island  (I (>03),  In 
Itil.'J,  the  first  national  parliament  was  held 
in  Ireland  ;  but  of        members  of  the 
housi^  of  commdns,  125  were  Protestants, 
and  tlic  upper  house  consisted  of  25  Prot- 
cjrtant  bishojM  and  25  temiMiral  lonls,  of 
whom  but  few  were  Catholics.  The  reign 
of  James  (1()0.3— 25)  was,  on  the  whole,  f*a- 
vorable  to  Ireland ;  the  arbitrary  power  of 
some  of  the  chieftains  was  restrained,  the 
administration  of  justice  improved,  &c. ; 
but  religious  troubles  were  occasioned  by 
tlie  disiibilities  to  Which  tlie  Catholics  were 
subjected.   On  the  accession  of  Charles  I, 
Wentworth,  aftenvards  etu-l  Straffonl,  was 
appointed  lord-lie»iteniuU;  and  his  admin- 
istration was  beneficial  to  the  country. 
Rut  the  republicjin  inclinations  of  the 
Knglish  residents,  the  bate  which  existed 
between  tliem  and  the  Irish  Catholics,  the 
influence  of  the  Irish  clergy,  who  were 


educated  in  foreign  countriea,  with  other 
circum««Tances,  led  to  an  attempt  to  shake 
off'  the  English  ^oke.    Dr.  Lingard  says 
of  this  insurrection,  that  it  has  been  iwual 
fur  writers  to  paint  the  atrocities  of  the 
natives  and  to  omit  those  of  their  opj)o- 
nents,  but  that  revolting  barbarities  are 
equally  recorded  of  both,  and  that  if  among 
the  one  there  were  monsters  who  thirsted 
for  blood,  there  were  among  the  others 
those  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
deem  the  life  of  a  mere  Irishman  be- 
neath their  notice.    After  the  death  of 
Charles,  Cro'uwell  was  appointed  lieuten- 
ant of  In'land,  and,  with  his  usual  energy 
mid  pnnr.ptitiule,  but  with  great  cnielty, 
soon  re<luced  the  whole  country.    .\ll  the 
possessions  of  tlie  Catholics  were  confis- 
cale<l,  alioul  20,000  Irish  were  sold  as 
slaves  in  America,  and  40,000  entered  in- 
to foreign  service,  to  esca|)e  the  severity 
of  the  conqueror.     Charles  II  restored 
the  fourth  part  of  the  confiscated  estates 
to  the  Irish,  and  James  II  appfunted  Tyr- 
eonnel,  a  Catholic,  lord-heutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  filKnl  the  iwirliament  with  Cath- 
olics.   But  the  battle  of  tlie  Bo>Tie  (Kte'l)) 
restored  the  Protestant  asceiidencv.  Wil- 
liam proscribed  the  adherents  of  Janios^ 
and  confiscate<l  their  estates.    Great  nnm- 
I>er8  of  the  Irish  entered  the  French  ar- 
my, and  it  has  l)een  computed  that  450,000 
fell  in  tlio  French  9er>'ice,  from  KJDl  to 
1745.    The  <le|)endence  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament on  tlie  English  next  l>ecanie  a 
subject  of  controversy,  and  in  1710  was 
pttS8C<l  an  act  declaring  that  the  British 
iwriiament  had  full  power  to  make  laws 
i»inding  the  i)eople  of  Ireland.    The  Irish 
trade  and  industr}'  were  also  subject  to 
every  kind  of  restriction  and  discourage- 
ment; and  it  wits  not  until  the  American 
war  broke  out,  that  a  change  Ijecanie  per- 
ceptible in  tiie  conduct  and  language  of 
the  British  goveniment  towards  In?lfuid. 
The   Irish    pariianient   demanded  free 
trade,  but  the  nation  wvnt  much  further ; 
and,  in  1782,  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
\vns  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  that 
of  England.    The  French  revoluti«m  was 
another  occasion  which  encouraged  the 
Irish  to  attempt  to  obtain  new  concessions. 
An  assiviation  was  accordingly  formed, 
under  tlic  name  of  the  Unittd  Irishmen, 
the  secret  object  of  which  haslieen  assert- 
ed to  l)e  the  establishment  of  an  indepen- 
dent republic.    The  Catliolie^s  also  held  a 
convention,  in  17J>2,  and  obtained  the  re- 
moval of  some  grievances  of  which  tliey 
complained.    As  tlio  troubles  continuetJ, 
the  habeas  corpus  act  was  suspended  in 
1796.   The  leaders  of  the  Irish  union 


%ef«airated  in        tad  dm  pin  of  n 

imafrectkm  was  discovered;  yet  quiet  w'os 
not  restored  without  much  bloodaJied.  In 
•order  to  prevent  further  troubles,  it  was 
tboiigbt  advisable  to  efiect  a  uuion  of  Ire- 
land witli  England,  which  was  done  in 
^1800.  The  future  history  of  Ireland  be- 
longB  to  Great  Brilaiii  (q.  v. ;  see,  also,  the 
ai^dd  CMtUic  Emanctpaiiony 

Irelajvd,  Williojn  Henry,  >h  the  son  of 
the  late  Samuel  Jrelaod,  well  known  as 
the  author  of  mwui  tiran^  and  m  illua- 
trator  of  Hogarth.    The  eon  was  bom  in 
Ltjudon,  educate<i  at  tlie  academy  in  So- 
ho  square^  and  articled  to  a  conveyancer 
of  Hew  Ihv  idiere,  having  much  {eimire, 
he  began  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  inii- 
tadog  ancient  writings.   His  progress  in 
thitmittMiiaged  Mni  to>'  endeavor  to  pev 
oft  mni  imitations  of  Shakspeare  as  the 
real  remains  of  the  bard.    Having  exe- 
cuted some  of  Uicm  on  die  blanks  uf  old 
bookByheeonuntmicated  them  to  his  fu- 
ihcr  as  ivr^cnily   disrnvered  Mi^S.  of 
Shakspeare.    The  liuher  made  the  dis- 
oovery  pubGc  The  ptit^  were  greatly 
iniereflted  by  these  papers,  and  a  few,  who 
ouirht  to  have  k^rnvn  iMf  .  •,  admitted 
ilieir  auihen  deity,  and  m  private  compa- 
nies, with  mneh  wanntli,  supported  It 
A  sul>scription  was  sol  on  foot  to  enable 
the  Irelands  to  urint  them.   A  splendid 
volume  appeared  iu  1796,  and,  at  jDtarury^- 
lane  theetoe,  a  play  was  perftined,  ealled 
Vortifreni  and  Uowdirf,  as  a  specimen. 
Oil  tlie  appearance  of  the  volume  and  the 
play,  bom  the  roaden  and  die  amUence 
detected  the  ehent,  which  hutl,  Ijowcvcr, 
already  been  jtmpdly  exposed  by  Mr. 
MoJoue.    Yoiui^'  In  land  now  found  it 
necenaiy,  for  liis  fath(;Ps  chamcter,  to  ac- 
knowlecfgc  tlie  fraud,  and  pul)li8lied  ufi 
authentic  Account  of  the  Shakspeare 
MenusoriptB^  in  wfaieh  he  eolemnly  de- 
clares that  his  fiidier  was  deceived  by 
him ;  that  he  alone  was  the  author  and 
writer,  and  that  no  one  ei^  had  any  {Nirt 
in  the  affirir;  and,  laady,  tbac  he  ihould 
not  have  ;:ono  so  flir,  had  not  the  public 
praiijed  the  pa^iers  so  much,  and  flattered 
his  vanity.   Smce  then,  Mr.  Ireland  has 
written  several  novels,  some  poetry,  a 
work  cidl'^d  France  during  the  l.'u«<t  s^'ven 
Years  of  the  Bourbons,  Anecdotes  of  Na- 
poieoQ,  a  life  of  Napoleon,  dec 
'  .  jKE!«f  us,  St.  ;  presbyter,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  bwhop  of  Lyons,  tow  ards  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  a  pupil  of  Polv- 
carp  and  Ftepias ;  a  man  of  couidenlHe 
learning,  and  animated  with  an  ardent 
aeal  for  Christianity.   He  was  violent  in 
hb  oppofliiioir  10  die  bendod  GbiliaitaL 
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ffii  trailDi  are  all  leet,  except  hSalMW 

adeeraus  Hcertsts.,  and  these  are  ejdanf 
only  in  a  translaiion.  He  sufTered  mar- 
tyniora  (afler  202],  and  is  honored  as  a 
sainL  His  day  is  April  6.  His  works 
have  lieen  trdiied  by  Feucmrdent  (Paria, 
foUoX  Cirabe  (Oxfoni,  1702,  foUo^ 
Maanet  (Paris,  1710).  His  fiaginents 
have  alK>  been  collected  fafC.ll.  P&fF 
(Hague,  1715). — There  arc  several  other 
inartyiu  of  tiiis  name,  aud  three  men  of 
the  same  name  ara  mentioned  in  the 
Greek  Anthology. 

Ireke  ;  1.  in  mythology,  one  of  the 
Hours  (see  Houra),  denoting  peace, — 2.  An 
empress  of  ConstaBdM>ple,  alike  frmoiii 
for  talent  and  beauty,  and  for  her  crimes; 
was  bom  at  Athena^  aud,  in  7(i^,  married 
Leo  IV,  after  whoee  death,  by  pcmaa  ed- 
ministefed  by  her,  she  raised  herself  (7B0), 
and  her  son,  Cotintantine  VI,  who  was 
then  bnt  nine  years  old,  to  the  imj[>erial 
throne,  with  the  aid  ef  the  nofelea.  She 
believed  it  nece««ar}'  to  strengthen  herself 
in  this  digni^  by  new  acts  of  violencei 
and  caused  die  two  farodms  of  her  nnii^ 
dered  husband,  who  had  formed  a  con- 
sjiiracy  against  her,  to  be  executetl.  ChAr- 
ienuigne  at  tliat  time  menaced  the  East- 
ern'  empire.  Irene  at  dm  ddayed  Idm 
by  j)ronuses.   She  at  loft  went  so  fiu*  as 
to  oppose  him,  arms  in  hand ;  but  he  to- 
tally defeated  her  onny  in  Calabria,  ui  the 
year  7S8.    Two  yean  before,  ^he  had 
convened  two  general  roiinciln  at  Nice,  in 
which  the  Icoopckists  were  particularly  * 
attacked.  {See  ktmoebuit,)  When  COn* 
rtnntinc  had  grown  up,  he  refused  to  per- 
mit her  to  participate  longer  in  the  gov- 
ernment, and  actually  reigned  alone  seven 
years,  wlien  he  was  arrested  at  the  order 
of  bis  mother,  his  oya  phicke<l  oijt,  and 
himself  finally  murdered.   Irene  was  the 
diet  female  who  reigned  over  the  EssMrp 
empire.  Her  entrance  into  Constaodse* 
pic  on  a  triumphal  car  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones^  her  liberality  to  die  peopleL 
die  fieedom  whieh  slie  bestowed  on  all 
prisonei-s,  and  otluT  artifices  employed  hy 
her,  were  not  sufficient  to  secure  her  from 
the  consequences  of  her  ciiminal  acces- 
sion.  She  had  ordered  many  nobles  into 
liouisliment,  and,  to  secure  yet  more  finnly 
the  poeaession  of  the  throne,  hud  just  re- 
solved to  marry  Chaiiemagne,  when  Ni- 
cephorus,  who  wan  placed  on  the  imperial 
throne,  exiled  her,  in  802,  to  the  idle  of 
Lesbos,  where  she  died,  in  803. 

ImBTOiTflfeBiy;  an  emioem  command- 
er and  statesman,  of  the  parliamentary 
party,  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  He 
watfdoMided  ftom  a  good  femi]7,eDd 
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was  brought  up  to  the  law;  but^  when 
the  civil  coatestB  comioeoced,  he  joined 
die  imfiuMBluy  anny,  and,  hf  tfie  inter* 

eat  of  Croniwpll,  whoso  daughtrr  Bri(lgot 
he  married,  he  becnine  coniinissan  -gen- 
eral. He  commaoded  the  h:i\  wiiig  at  tlie 
iMttle  of  Nanb^t  which  was  defeatixi  by 
the  fiirious  onset  of  prince  Ruj>ert,  and  he 
hinoaelf  wounded  and  made  priaooer.  He 
■GOD  leooveied  hie  liberty,  and  took  a 
arnal  iliaia  in  all  tbe  tnnaactioDB  which 
tnrew  the  parliament  into  the  power  of 
tbe  anny.  It  was  from  his  suggestion 
that  GnMiweO  ealled  tofether  m  aeeiet 
council  of  oflRccrs,  to  delilx^rate  upon  tlie 
disposal  of  ih>^  kin^'8  person,  and  tlie  set- 
tlement of  die  government.  I  le  had  also 
a  principal  hand  in  framing  the  ordinance 
for  the  king's  trinl,  and  sat  hunself  as  one 
of  the  judges.  Iretou  accomiNUued  Crom- 
waB  to  Ii^and,  iu  1049.  and  waa  left  bjr 
Um  in  that  ishmd  as  lord  deputy.  He 
reduced  the  natives  to  obedience  with 

n vigor,  but  not  without  cruei^'.  He 
in  limeTick,  in  16S1.  Hume  celii 
him  a  memorable  person,  celebrated  for 
vigilance,  capacity,  and  a  riffid  exercise  of 
justice,  during  hin  uuUmiteu  command  in 
MaiM.  After  the  icalonitioa,  hia  bodj 
vrm  taken  up  and  suspendinl  from  the 
gallows  with  that  of  Cromweli,  and  was 
Duned  m  the  aami  piL 
laiA ;  a  Basque  word^rigttifving  toirn,cUy. 
I Ri ARTE,' or  Yriarte,  I'hoiiuLs  d' ;  a 
Spauisli  poet,  bom  iu  1752,  and  died  in 
IdOO.  Ab  a  poet,  he  is  known  by  hia  lile- 
laiy  Fables  (1782|,  which  have  Ix-en  trans- 
lated uito  Engl'isli,  Ilia  poem  La  Mtuka 
(1784, 4to.),  dramas,  &c  His  WQdEa  ItevB 
published  in  8  volal,  at  Madrid,  in  180& 

Iridium;  the  name  of  a  metal  discov- 
eied  in  1803,  by  Air.  Tennaut,  iu  the  black 
iMldnnin  fiom  the  atdution  of  the  oreof 

filatinum.  Its  name  was  bestowed  in  al- 
usion  to  the  rainbow  {xrxa\  hi  c«>ns<'((neii(  e 
of  the  changeable  color  ii  presents  w]  lile  di:*- 
•ohring  in  muriatic  and.  Its  color  is  white  ; 
it  is  brittle,  and  verj-  difficult  of  fiuiion; 
specific  ^ffltivity,  18.^.  It  is  acted  upon 
with  difficult  even  by  tbe  nitro-mumdc 
acid;  but,  when  oxidized  by  digestion 
wth  it,  it  unites  with  other  acids,  ami  with 
the  earths,  particularly  widi  alumine.  It 
eemfainea  irnlh  aulphur,  by  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  ammonia,  muriate  of  iridium,  and 
eulphur:  the  compound  is  a  black  i>ow- 
dcr,  consisting  of  100  iridium  and  3:)Ji  siil- 

Chur.  Lead  unites  with  this  metal  eaj^ily, 
ut  is  soparatetl  hy  cuiwllmion,  leaving  the 
iridiimi  on  the  cupel,  as  a  coarse  black 
powder*  Coppw  ranua  with  it  n  wy 
maOeaUa  aBoj,  wbidi»  aftBr  eupalladoii» 


with  the  addition  of  lead,  leaves  a  smal] 
proportiou  of  the  iridiuII^  but  much  kes 
than  in  tlie  preceding  inatanee.  Siher 
forms  with  it  a  perfectly  malleable  coin- 
fwiind,  tlie  surface  of  which  is  merely  tar- 
niiihed  bv  cujicllation  ;  yet  the  iridium  a{>- 
pears  to  be  diffused  through  it  in  tine  pow- 
der only.  Gold  remains  malleable,  and 
Uttle  altered  iu  color,  though  alloyed  with 
a  eooaidenble  proportion ;  nor  ia  it  WKtf 
rable  eiUier  by  cupellation  or  quartaaoiL 
Dr.  Wolloston  has  olwerved,  that,  among 
the  graius  of  crude  platinum,  there  are 
aome  aoareehr  diaiinndabable  fiom  the 
rest,  but  by  their  insolubility  in  nitro-mtt- 
riatic  acid.  They  are  harder,  however, 
when  tried  by  the  file,  not  in  liie  least 
malleable,  anci  of  the  specific  graviqr  of 
liL'5.  These  ho  concluded  to  be  an  ore 
consistiuM  entirely  of  indium  and  osmium. 

Imii ;  danghter  of  Thamnaa  and  Elee* 
tra  (daughter  of  Oceanus),  the  sister  of  the 
Harpies,  and  the  fleet,  golden-winged  mes- 
senger and  servant  of  the  gods,  especially 
of  J  iipiier  and  Joois  who^  in  reward  eif 
her  8er\  iceis  as  tradition  runs,  transported 
her  to  heaven,  ill  the  form  of  a  reinlKuv. 
She  is  represented  as  a  beautiful  virgin, 
widi  winga  and  a  variegated  dress,  with  a 
rainljow  above  her,  or  a  cloud  on  her  head 
exhibiting  all  the  colors  of  tlie  rainbow. 
The  physical  appeavanee  of  Ae  tainiiow 
is  the  foundation  of  this  fuble,  conforma- 
bly with  the  custom  of  the  Gn  cks.  The 
rainbow  was  believed  to  tiruw  vapors  up 
to  the  clouds  from  the  iM3a  and  land,  Mid  to 
drink  up  the  rivers  with  the  head  of  an  ox. — 
The  ring  of  the  eye,  the  colored  circle 
around  me  pupil  of  tbe  eye,  is  also  called 
tru ;  and  iris<«fones  are  s|iecimens  of  crys- 
tal or  quartz,  wiiich  exhibit  tbe  colon  of 
the  rainbow. 

lais,  Fi.Ae,  or  Fbo  wiapDB-Luoi ;  a  ^ 
nus  of  plants  comprising  upwards  of  80 
si)eries  remarkable  for  tlieir  ]>ointed, 
Hword-shmjed  leaves,  and  their  large  and 
Ix'au  tiful  DoweiB.  They  constitute  one  of 
liie  chief oninmonts  ofthe  northern  regions 
of  the  globe,  and  usually  grow  in  wet 
plaeei^  bearing  flowers  or  smm  colon, 
but  the  prevailing  tint  of  which  'is  blue. 
Nine  species  are  natives  of  the  U.  States, 
some  of  which  possess  active  cathartic 
propeitiea. 

Irkutsk  ;  a  Russian  government  in  Asia, 
fonnerly  containing  two  and  a  half  million 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  fiom  5 
to  000^^0  inhabitants.  The  preaant  gov- 
ernment, formed  in  1823,  is  the  eastern 
part  of  tbe.former  government  \  it  contains 
400,000  inhabitant^  and  reachea  ftom 
iff     loBigiiiido  to  the  Noitbani  Ftaoan 
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oeatn  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  forming  the 
Rusfdan  frontier  towards  China.    The  soil 
a  chiefly  sterile,  the  chnwte  coid.  TIms 
muntain  chains  SayanAie  asd  Smtmn 
render  the  face  of  tlie  country  uneven. 
Theaeaa  of  KamtBcbatka  and  Okotak,  into 
tvfaidi  many  pronMBlODc^  |>roJect,  win  iti 
«MastB.    In  the  wanneat  summer  months 
only  is  navigation  poamble,  and  the  cora- 
mimication  with  other  couuthes  is  very 
much  intermixed.  The 
na,  Olouek,  Anabam,  Kolyma,  Indigerka, 
which  empty  into  the  Icy  sea ;  the  Ana^ 
dyr,  Kamttehatfca,  Arvoun,  Schilka,  which 
empQr  into  the  Padlc  ocean.  The  cli- 
mate is  various,  but  the  winter  is  every 
where  Jong.   In  the  southern  part,  grain 
is  nind,  and  tome  tcgeiafales  ve  pro- 
duced in  every  district.    The  woods 
abound  in  bears;  few  cattle  are  raised; 
the  reindeer  are  numerous,  as  are  also 
mUm,  fmm  and  sett-onan.  Swarms  of 
mosquitoes  molest  roan  and  beast.  The 
waters   contain   manv  sahnon,  wiiich 
mslce  put  of  the  food  of  die  Man  and 
wolves.    The  mineral  kingdom  is  not  des- 
titute of  precious  rnetals,  but  thev  are  Ut- 
tle  worked.    The  inhabitants  are  Russiansk 
Tartars,  Mongols,  &,c^  in  a  kurHttaor 
civilization.   A  circle  of  the  government 
ii  also  called  Irkutsk,  and  the  capital  of 
bocfa  bears  the  same  name,  ft  was  bnik 
in  16G9,  is  (situated  on  the  Angaia,  and 
contauis  33  churches,  a  theatre,  several 
schools  (a  Japanese  g)  innai^iuai,  a  garrison 
school,  a  seminary  K>r  priests,  a  printfaig- 
office,  a  Ubrary  with  3000  volumes,  &c.V 
soap  boileries^  mauufiKUniee  of  cloth,  satt 
wona^  and  liaaaoiMidanhlaMaBii8ree,aa 
the  entrepot  for  tho  fur  trade  with  China. 
Population,  30,000.    It  is  connected  by  iti 
poaition  with  tljree  conuiiercial  routea— 
ttMft  af  Kiakta,  that  of  ea-itenr  flHtoria  and 
Kamtschatka,  and  that  of  western  Silwria 
and  Russia.   The  commerce  carried  on 
ban  ii  valued  at  $800,000 annually.  The 
Araiture,  ornaments,  d&c,  fiom  Cliinn, 
gite  this  city  a  Chinese  air.   Lat  N.  SSf 
IGfiV'  i  k)n,  E.  104°  11' 41". 

bunnauc^German,  Ermem§d)ule) ;  a  siatne 
worehipi^^d  by  tho  ancient  Saxons,  which 
repre9<»nted  a  man  completely  armed  in 
the  fashion  of  the  ancient  Germans,  with 
a  banner  in  his  right  band  and  a  lanoa  in 
his  left-  This  statue  was  their  most  sacred 
idol,  and  is  said  to  have  stood  in  a  holy 
aove  at  BMburg,  a  principal  fiaiiuB  of 
me  Sa.\oai(|iaar  the  present  Padeihom). 
Charlemagne  demolished  this  fortress  in 
772,  and  with  it  that  monument  of  antiqui- 
y.  Tbabiiawjraiid  maanip^  of  the  Ir> 
primiia  vnydiKura:  MOOtaiDgtoaoBk- 
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mon  opinion,  it  was  erected  in  honor  of 
Hermann,  the  deliverer  of  Gennany  (see 
Arminitu) ;  but  it  was  probably  tlie  image 
of  some  distinguished  oiviniiy,  perhaps  of 
Woden  himself,  and  the  imnic  nf  Irmin  or 
Uermaanf  which  signifies  man  war, 
waf^  attached  in  it,  bacauaa  Wonn  waa 
die  god  of  war. 

lRO!f  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
mcuxls.  Though  mentioned  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, we  have  reason  to  be]lava,ihNli  tho 
facts  that  the  fahricntion  of  stocl  was  un- 
known to  tlie  ancieiiLH,  and  that  they  were 
wholly  desdtute  of  mc-udlurgical  skUl,  that 
its  uses  were  little  known  in  dM  aatiar 
periods  of  8t)ciety.  The  Romans  employ- 
ed, as  a  substitute  for  it  in  their  armor,  an 
alloy  of  copper  and  tfai.  lis  uaeliaB  Al- 
lowed the  progress  of  civilization  in  the 
world ;  and  the  amount  of  it  consumed 
by  any  nation,  at  the  pr^ut  day,  indi- 
caiea  very  tialy  tlia  degree  of  its  advance* 
ment  in  the  nrin  and  sciences.  The  al- 
cheiniAical  name  of  iron  was  A^tn,  In 
MliD^of  tiria  maial,  we  Aall  adopt  ilia 
fbllowmg  order :  its  ores ;  their  reduction 
to  the  metaUie  atate ;  the  chemical  hiatoiy 
of  iron. 

Ores  of  Iron,  Ittm  soriiNa  in  iiatiiMOii- 

dcr  four  different  states — the  native  state ; 
that  of  an  oxide;  in  combination  with 
eomlmUlbla  bodi^  particulariy  sulphur; 
and,  finally,  in  tlie  atate  of  salts,  as  the 
sulphate,  phosphate,  and  carf)onate,  of 
u-ou. — 1.  A/ative  Iron,  Natural  malleable 
iron  w  a  rare  prodnolion  of  this  globa, 
nearly  all  that  has  ever  been  found  upon 
it  liaving  ccMne  to  ua  from  the  almomhere. 
It  oeema  in  theftnnof  aiamoaaalMaeliliB^ 
covered  brown,  fibrous  oiido  of  iroB, 
mingled  with  quartz  and  clay,  in  a  vein 
traversing  a  mountain  of  gneiss,  near 
GrenoUe,  in  Franop ;  also  with  spathic 
iron  and  heavy-sjiar,  at  Kamsdorf,  in  Sax- 
ony. More  recently,  it  haa  been  found  in 
three  places  in  the  U.  Staia»-«t  CSunuL 
in  Conneeticut,  m  a  small  tain  aOadlMa 
to  a  mass  of  gneiss  upon  a  high  mountain 
of  the  same  rock;  and  in  Pennsylvania 
andNMhOaroiina:  at  tiia  latter  plaM,  it 
was  found  Ioobo  in  the  soil,  in  a  mass 
weighing  more  than  30  pounds.  In 
neither  of  these  cases  was  uie  iron  per- 
fectlv  pure.  That  from  Saxony,  iM-^ides 
of  iron,  contained  6.0  of  lead  and  1 .5 
of  copper ;  that  of  Canaan  waa  alightly  in- 
tenningled  with  caiboB,ao  aa  oeeaaloaaUy 
to  lose  its  malleability,  approximating  it  to 
the  chnm(  tfT  of  steel ;  and  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania >vu^  alloyed  with  1.56  per  oaot.  of 
ananlCa  A  piece,  weighing  7oa>|floBndin 
la^  mMofNocth  CaiQlioa,  nw  eiyild- 
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fioed  ia  tlK»  fSyrm  oftbA  ngulftr  octahedron, 

the  RiirfjirfH  at'  whirli  oxhil)itc<l  a  plaiteti 
structure :  it  wut  exainiiiuil  i'ur  otlicr  raet- 
«ii  without  suoceas,  though  its  imperfect 
Bi^lUaiaHty  left  no  doubt  of  its  containiiiy 
a  KTTiall  proportion  of  arsnnir.  The  niP- 
ioohc  iron  diflen  very  cooaiderabiy  from 
the  tematriB),  m&w  iron.  Its  eolor  is  a 
light  strol-gray,  ret^inNinf;  ukdna;  it  is 
<*;isily  cut  wiili  thn  knifi',  aiul  it  is  flpxiblo 
and  pcrfecUy  nmlhuiliie  wliun  cold.  S|h>- 
ciAb  gmvtagr,  7.708.  It  oeoim  in  lurg& 
IMMbcK,  f<i>-Tic!imp;«  of  ninny  tons  weijjht, 
flMfltod  oxternully  by  im|Nneifiuoiia^  liiie 
Ihow  produced  by  die  buds  and  ftet  open 
a  sofl,  plastie  nuun;  ako  in  ernall  fi^lobular 
and  filiform  mnnst-.H,  diHscmlnat* d  ihroupli 
onteoric  iitou*,«.  Uccosioiuilly,  it  preaeutH 
inpoHbdiy-lbniiod  octaiiednd  er^alnli^  A 
rr\  Htallinc  trxturo  liwonies  vwihlo,  how- 
cviT,  in  cutiinj;  div  Jnrge  nins^'  and  v\- 
poHin^  tlu^  Murtaci  s>  pruduco<i  to  uction 
of  nitric  acid,  or  allowing  tliem  to  tarnish 
by  lieat.  It  invariably  oontaina  from  3  to 
12  per  ceuL  of  niciiel,  and  ot\cn  traces  of 
eondL  neither  of  which  inetab  have  ever 
boon  round  alloying  terrestrial  native  iroB. 
Meteoric  iron  is  contained  in  all  ructcoric 
t>tone»4;  in  *»nio,  it  e.\isLs  in  a  very  fc<>l)lc 
proportion ;  in  others,  it  fcnius  one  quar- 
ter of  their  weight ;  and  rifrain  in  others,  it 
eoDstitutcA  nearly  tiie  entire  mass ;  while 
the  lansst  msssea  of  it  ever  fbond  eofHlBt 
of  it  wliolly,  witliout  tlio  mnallegt  mixture 
of  fim'ijjn  matter^.  In  fhf  two  first-men- 
tioned condition^  it  iiau  ullun  been  seen  to 
ftn  Unm  the  heavens,  while  fai  the  rnlid 
Ktat'\it  n"Vr  r  ha.s  I)een  observed,  by  credi- 
ble witnesecH,  to  fail,  but  on  one  occasion, 
at  Agram  in  Croatia.  Home  of  tlio  latest 
niaiHt^  of  meteoric  iron  known,  arc  the 
following :  lliat  found  by  rnllas  in  Siberia, 
vreighintf  UiHO  Kussiau  pounds ;  that  dis* 
covered  ny  Rubin  de  C«is,  in  tlie  district 
af  Chaco-Gualamlio  in  South  America, 
and  which  weighs  15  tons ;  and  that  found 
ntvu-  Red  river,  in  Louisiana,  weighiu|r 
<^000  pounds,  and  which  is  now  deposited 
in  the  collection  of  the  Ivceum  of  naUiral 
liisloiy  iu  New  ^Ork."  Besides  thes*', 
ethsr  very  conwd,;nible  pieces  have  liecu 
noticed  in  AfricH,  Mexico  and  Bohemia. 
(For  atlditional  pjmiculnrs  conceniirsg 
meteoric  iron,  and  its  origin,  see  Mdeorie 
Amsi.)  Meteoric  iron  hu  been  wmlcedy 
■a  an  object  of  cnriosiry,  into  knivea^ 
swards,  and  other  instrmnents.— '2.  Mof^- 
ndk  Iron  Ort,  or  OryduUiitd  Iron^  in  of  an 
faMH-tifank  aolor,  more  intense  thui  be- 
ksa^  ta  metallic  iron  ;  itK  jKiwdcr  is  of  a 
pare  bhck.  It  occurs  crj'otallixiMl,  in  the 
fonn  of  the*  re^iiiar  octahedron,  which  in 


its  fimdamor.tal  form ;  it  usually,  bowmr, 

pn-sentM  iu»elf  in  larjje  lamelliform  masses, 
widi  distinct  octahedral  cleavageiL  in 
flFsnular  concretions,  or  compset  It  is 
oritths  has  the  hardnera  of  feldspar,  and  a 

!»|MM  ific  gravity  of  5.0i>4.    It  exerts  a  de- 
cided action  on  the  magnetic  needle ;  and 
eertsin  speoanens,  especially  of  a  eoiupact 
variety,  attract  and  re|>el,  allenmtely,  tbc 
poles  of  a  needle,  acconling  as  we  pn^nt 
the  same  point  of  u  fragment  o\'  the  ore 
to  one  or  tlie  other  of  tlie  extremities  ot'  a 
needle,    ThiH  variety,  which  is  f()und  in 
Warwick,  Orange  county.  New  York,  and 
at  asversl  places  hi  l?ewJeniey,afl  weDai 
i[i  other  countljes^  is  called  tho  naiivt 
loadstone.    Its  mr^gnetic  virtue  strengthens 
by  exposure  to  the  air.   The  inaguetic 
iron  eonstsla  of  98.14  protoxide  of  iron,  and 
71.8(3  of  peroxide  of  iron.    It  \9  infusilde 
lM*fore  tlie  blow-pipe,  but  assumes  a  bro^vn 
color,  and  loses  its  attractory  power,  afler 
Imving  been  exposed  to  a  great  beat.  It 
is  wluble  in  nitric  aci<l,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained cn-btallizcd  1^  fumiig  it,  as  often 
happens  m  the  roosdng  of  it,  in  fimnees^' 
toefllrt  its  n  ihiction.   It  occuis  in piteil- 
tivo  nM'ks,  chiefly  in  gneiss,  mica-slate, 
hornblende-slate,  and  chlorite-slate,  and 
rare^  in  Bmesiane^  when  it  fimns  v^a, 
lx*ds,  or  even  entire  mountains.    It  also 
composes  the  chief  ingrodicot  of  certma 
noda,  which  have  been  washed  and  de« 
posited  hy  the  same  cumnts  \vhle)i  sr'/wi- 
rated  it  from  its  original  Ix-ds.    The  <lif- 
fersnt  v(krieties  of  tliis  are  are  exceedingly 
rich  in  metal,  often  yiekling  80  per  cent 
of  iron,  and  are  every  Wiero  exj^ored, 
wlien  found  in  snffirient  quantities,  and 
coiuiected  witli  aluuiUunce  of"  fuel  and  la- 
t*ility  of  tronsportation.    In  Sweden,  it 
n)rm3  the  object  of  nunieroiis  inifioitant 
explorations,  among  which  may  be  cited 
tiiat  of  the  mountain  of  TsMOg,  near 
Jonkoping,  in  Smoland,  where  it  is  So 
abundant  as  to  l)e  worked  under  the  open 
sky ;  tiiat  of  the  island  of  Utoe,  where  ex- 
cavations extend  to  a  freat  distance  nnder 
the  contiguous  sea;  Uiat  of  Dannemom, 
in  Upkuui,  which  is  at  prew  iit  under  the 
control  of  tiie  English ;  that  of  Gallivaro, 
beyond  the  polar  circle,  whers  the  ore 
forms  an  entire  mountain;  ami.  finally, 
those  immense  deposits  of  ferniginoiL-i 
sand  which  are  so  extensively  wrought  iu 
Dalccarlia,  in  Smoland  nd  in  Werme- 
land.    The  oxyd»dnt*nl  iron  is  also  ex- 
plored at  several  places  in  Siberia,  Pied- 
mont, and  the  kmgdom  of  Naplea.  In 
the  r.  States,  it  exists  In  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  is  wrought  at  ntimerous 
localities.   Tho  primitive  range  of  tnoun- 
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'  lifaMiipoD  tfio  wsateni  lUiBof  lake  Clittn>  queues  of  AxwiHpiteited  ftwBiofiticiyp* 

plain,  afTurds  numerous  veins  and  beds  of  tala,  and  the  divcrafied  appearance  of  ita 
it,  sometimes  more  than  20  feet  in  tliick-  compound  varietieH.    It  is  crj  stallized  in  a 
Deaa,  and  little  intermingled  with  ibrei^  great  number  of  fonns,  whose  fimdamental 
■ubAanoei.   The  principcd  works  for  its  ngure  is  a  slightly-acute  rhomboid  of  86^  ICX 
reduction  are  at  Peru,  and  near  Crown  and  IKP  50",  which  may  l>e  derived  from  ita 
PcmdU   a  valuable  deposit  of  the  compact  crystals  by  cleavage.   The  general  ieu-> 
mognetfe  iron,  preeiBely  amilar  to  that  dteey  of  its  seooMary  fonni  is  to  hex- 
worked  at  Dannemora  in  Sweden,  occurs  agonal  prisms  and  irregular  octahedra. 
at  Franconia  in  New  Hampshire,  upon  a  Lustre,  metwllic  ;  color,  dark  steel -gray, 
BinaW  mountain  of  gneiss^  belon^dng  to  the  iron-black ;  streak,  cherry-red,  or  reddish 
W hite  mountain  range.  Inthellighlnnds  brown ;  suiAoe  of  tlw  €ryiuM  ftequently 
of  New  York,  it  forms  numerous  beds,  as  tarnished  ;  opnque,  except  in  very  thin 
also  in  their  continuation  through  the  lamins,  which  are  iiuntlv  translucent,  and 
nottfaera  paitof  New/mey  totheDela-  riioir  a  deep  Uood-rra  color;  brittle; 
.ware  river,  and  is  worked  extensively  hardnen,  die  same  with  the  preceding 
at  Munroe,  Hamburg,  and  ninny  oilier  species ;  specific  gravity,  f).2ol.    Its  action 
places.   The  present  ore  forma  the  best  u\H)ii  tlie  magnet  is  I'eeble ;  it  never  at- 
iron  which  is  made  for  the  manoflMrture  tracts  iron-filings,  or  ofiera  magnetic  po- 
of steel ;  and  hence  the  employment  of  larity.   Besides  occurring  in  distinct  c^s- 
Swediah  iron  by  the  Ei^lish  for  this  pur-  t&ls,  and  in  lamelliibnn  and  compact 
pooe,r-^C%nmdfe(IOlm  maam^  urilh  a  roetallic  luatre^  it  abo  pn- 
of  Iron)  is  fovnid  cnr^taHized  in  regular  octa-  aeBlB  ittelf  in  renifonn,  botryoklal  and  sta- 
hedra,  and  massive.    Lu^re,  imperfectly  lactitic  shapes,  and  eartliy-looking  mosaeai 
metallic  ;  color,  between  iron-black  and  where,  from  the  smallness  of  tlie  iudivkl- 
brovmish-black ;  streak,  brown;  opaque;  uala,  ooaignB  of  the  metallic  appoaiaiioa 
brittle ;  hardness,  the  .same  with  the  preced-  are  discernible.    These  varieties  have  re- 
ing  ^>ecie8  specific  gravity.  4496.   Vau-  ceived  distinct  names^  and  have  often  been 
queliti  and  lUqirolb  make  tt  constat  of  tnattd  oi;  in  miiMruogical  ayateoM^  as 
Chddeof  chrome^  •  •  .  .  43.00  .  .  55^^  belonging  to  a  tfistinct  q)ecie8,  which,  on 
Protoxide  of  Iron,  .  .  .  34.70  .  .  33.00  accountof  their  color,  has  been  designated 

Alumina,  20.30  .  .   GXK)  red  iron  ore.   But  tliis  distinction  is  now 

Sficsi,                       2JO0  .  .  3.00  given  up,  as  an  uninterrupted  tnuitian 

Alone,  l)eforc the  blow-pipe,  it  is  infusible,  has  been  noticed  between  all  the  varieties 

but  acts  upon  tlic  ma£^netic  needle,  after  of  the  red  iron  ore  and  the  crystalline 

having  bc«n  exposed  to  the  reducing  specular  iron.  The  following  arc  some 

flame.  It  is  dissolved  irlien  heated  witn  of  the  varieties  of  the  pnauit  species, 

borax,  to  whirl  1  \\  iTiijt!irt?<  a  beautiful  according  as  tliey  have  acquired  distinct 

green  color.   It  was  hrst  found  m  the  de-  appellations  in  miueralogical  books,  and 

paitment  Du  Var,  in  France,  in  die  form  among  mankuid  in  genenl ;  that  in  dis- 

rfnodules  nnd  kldney-sha|)ed  masses.    It  tinct  crj'stals  is  railed  specular  iron  ;  that 

was  aftenvardn  dist'overed  in  Stiria  and  in  thin,  lamellar  conrn  tions,  with  a  metalp 

Scodand;  at  tlie  former  place,  imiiedded  he  lustre,  is  called  micaceous  iron ;  theresL 

in  ser)K*ntine,  at  the  latter,  in  limestone,  irith  a  OOMtallic  lustre,  is  denominatea 

In  the  r.  States,  it  exists  abundantly  in  common  specular  iron.    Those  varietiea 

Maiyland,  near  Baltimore ;  also,  in  small  which  have  lost  their  metalUc  appearance, 

qoantiiieB,  in  Cooiieelieiit^  near  New  Ha-  aie  included  within,  1.  the  red  faxm  ore, 

ven,inluuestone,¥dtb8eipentine.   It  is  a  divided  intojAraw  red  iron  on  ,  or  ira 

highly  valuable  mineral,  when  it  occurs  htTnatiU ;  compaet  and  ochrty  red  iron 

in  quantity,  for  extracting  the  oxide  of  ore,  which  are  ma»iv&  and  coosist  of  im- 

chrome^  wluoh  is  employed  either  alone  palpable  granular  iaaividualB^  more  or 

or  in  various  combinations  with  tlie  oxides  less  firmly  coniiected ;  and  scdy  red 

of  other  metals,  as  cobalt,  lead,  merctuy,  iron  ore,  or  red  vrm  Jrothj  consisting  of 

jScCfhotb  for  P^"^'"i^      poroelidn,  and  very  amall,  scaly,  lamellar  puiicles,  which, 

for  paindng  in  oiL  The  quantity  i^dwo-  in  most  coses,  are  but  slightly  coherent : 

mate  of  lead,  or  chrome  yellow,  manufnc-  2.  clay  iron  ore,  divided  into  reddle^  which 

tared  in  Baltimore  annually,  is  estimated  possesses  an  earthy,  coarse,  slaty  fracture, 

St  SXifiOO  pounds.  (See  C%rom«.)— 4.  Spec-  and  is  iiaedas  a  drawing  material ;  jmpffjf 

vlar  Iron  Ore,  and  Red IronOre.    Thiss|)e-  clay  iron  ore,  which  has  a  larfje,  flat,  con- 

,£ie8,  scarcely  less  interesting  than  the  last  chuidal  fracture,  and  considerable  hard- 

'm  economical  importanoev  presents  many  nam  lAm  compared  widi  tha  otherfirie- 

difficuhiea  IP  l^.iiiiiMndi^gis^ln  oooss-  tits  of  md  hon  ore;  snd  eeiiaMiar  and 
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lenticular  clay  iron  ore,  which  arc  Jistin- 
giiished,  the  first  by  the  cohnnnnr  fonn, 
Sjc  latter  by  iJie  flattiiih,  gmnnlar  fonn  of 
its  iKiriicleK.  Tlie  mica<-eona  iron,  ana- 
lyzed by  Bnrholtz,  an*i  tljo  red  hematite, 
analyze<l  l>y  D'Aubuisson,  have  been  found 
to  ctinsist  of 
Peroxide  of  iron,  100.00  90.00  W.OO 
Oxide  of  manganese,  0.00   a  trace  a  trace 

Silica,   0.00     2.00  2.00 

IJme,  0.00   a  trace  1.00 

Water,   0.00     2.00  3.00 

The  proportion  of  metal  to  that  of  oxygen, 
In  the  Hi>ecie«,  is  an  aUU  :  30.(jG.  The 
clay  iron  ores,  being  more  or  less  mixed 
with  earlliy  substances,  vary  in  their  con- 
tents, and  several  of  their  projierties  ore 
de|»endcnt  uiwn  tlic  nature  of  these  ad- 
nuxtures.  The  specular  iron  is  infusible 
before  the  blow-pi|K',  but  melts  with  borax, 
and  forms  a  gnn-n  or  yellow  gla^n,  hke 
pure  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  likewise  soluble 
m  heated  muriatic  acid.  The  specular 
iron  (in  the  crystalline,  Inmellifonn  and 
con)pact  varieties,  with  n  metallic  lustre) 
forms  very  |»owerful  In'ds,  and  even  entire 
mountains,  which  an^  travrrsed  by  a  mul- 
titude of  fisHures,  mid  cavities  lined  with 
small,  but  exceedingly  brilliant  crystals  of 
this  substance.  It  yields,  in  tlie  onlinary 
operations  of  reduction,  (50  per  cent  of 
metal,  its  most  celebrated  locality  is  tlio 
island  of  Elba,  which  has  aflbnied  iron  for 
1()  centuries.  Its  mines  are  still  believed  to 
be  incxliaustible.  They  annually  yield 
32,000,000  of  French  quintals  of  ore, 
which  are  transported  for  reduction  into 
Tusc^iy,  the  Roman  states  Liguria,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is  ako  found 
at  Framont  in  the  Vosges  (where  its  ex- 
ploration occupies  200  minrrs*),  in  SjLXony, 
Bohemia,  Sweden,  Silniria,  and  in  the  U. 
States,  at  Hawley  in  Ma.ss.  "Wherever  it 
exists,  it  is  exploroil  with  profit  It  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned,  also,  that  tqjecular 
iron,  in  exceedingly  brilliant  ciystals  and 
scales,  occurs  very  frequently  among  the 
ejected  matter  of  volcanoes,  as  in  the  la^-as 
of  Vesuvius  and  Auvergne,  where  it  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  product  of  sublimation. 
The  red  hematite  is  found  in  InhIs  and 
veins,  in  j»rimitiv<)  niui  stcondarj-  euun- 
tries.  It  occurs  abundaiidy  in  Snxony, 
the  Hartz,  Silesiii,  and  in  England.  In 
the  U.  Slates,  it  is  found  very  HjMuringly, 
and  is  nowhere  reduced  for  tlie  metaL 
It  occurs  at  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  where  it 
is  ^und  to  ))owder,  and  employed  as  a 
polishing  substance.  It  affords  excellent 
iron,  and  often  in  Uie  large  nroportion  of 
60  per  cent  Most  of  the  plate  iron  and 
iron  wire  of  England  are  made  of  it  Li 


Scotland,  it  is  used,  along  with  the  ore  of 
that  countrv',  at  the  Carron  an<l  Glasgow 
works.  The  oclirey  red  iron  ore  usually 
accompanies  the  otlier  varieties  of  tliis 
s])ecies,  and  is  treate*!  couiointly  witli 
them.  In  places  where  it  is  found  in  con- 
siderable riuantities,  it  is  sometimes  col- 
lected, wasned,  and  employe<l  as  a  polish- 
ing substance.  The  compact  red  iron  ore 
is  found  in  France  and  w>mc  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  where  it  is  reduced,  and 
affords  a  good  sofl  iron,  yielding  50  per 
cent  of  metal.  But  its  most  imiwrtant 
use  is  as  a  polisher.  It  forms,  when  per- 
fectly compact,  the  burnisher  of  the  button- 
maker,  by  means  of  which  he  imparts  to 
gililed  buttons  tlie  highest  polish  of  which 
they  are  capable.  Tlie  liest  specimens  for 
button -polishers  command  a  very  high 
price,  and  usually  come  from  little  pebbles 
and  rolled  ma-sses  of  this  ore,  found  in  sec- 
ondarj'  countrit's.  Those  most  esteemed 
have  hitherto  been  brought  from  Sfmin. 
There  are  strong  indications,  however, 
that  it  exists  di8|»ersod  through  the  soil 
near  Marietta,  in  Ohio.  The  lenticular 
or  scaly  red  iron  ore  abounds  in  the  sec- 
ondary' region  of  New  York,  fonning  a 
tliin  stratum  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  It  is  wrouglit  at  I'tica,  as  w  ell 
as  at  many  other  places. — 5.  Hydrous  Oiide 
of  Iron,  and  Broicn  Iron  Ore.  The  present 
is  a  species  neariy  ]>arallel  to  the  foregoing, 
in  the  quantity  of  iron  it  afTonls  to  society. 
It  is  vciy-  rarely  oljserved  in  distinct  crjT*- 
tals,  more  usually  occurring  in  botry  oidal 
and  stalactical  masses,  consisting  of  closely 
aggregate<l  fibres,  in  which  resfx*ct  it  re- 
sembles the  most  common  varieties  of  the 
specular  iron.  The  ciystals  arc  verv' 
small,  externally  black  and  brilliant,  and 
in  the  shope  of  right  rectangular  prisms. 
The  general  clmnn'ter  of  the  s|>ecies  is  as 
follows  :  lustre,  adamantine ;  color,  vari- 
ous shades  of  brown,  of  which  yellow- 
ish-brown, hair-brown,  clove-brown  and 
blackish-brown  ore  the  most  common ; 
streak,  yellowish  brown ;  brittle ;  no  ac- 
tion on  the  nmgnct;  scratched  by  feld- 
sjKU*;  specific  gravity,  3.922,  Besi<les  oc- 
curring in  cry  stals,  and  in  globular  stalac- 
titic  and  frtiticosc  tshapes,  it  is  found  in 
masses  whose  conijiosition  is  inii»alp«- 
ble ;  sometimes,  also,  the  jwirticles  are  so 
slightly  coherent,  that  the  mass  apix'ars 
earthy  and  dull.  It  differs,  chemically, 
from  the  sj>ecular  iron,  in  containing  a 

3uantity  of  water,  not  merely  intersnursed 
irough  its  sulistanco  by  simple  al)!»rp- 
tion,  but  intimately  combined  with  it  by 
chemical  affinity.  Acconling  to  D'Au- 
buiasoi},  it  consists  of  (in  two  analyses) 
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Peroxide  of  ironu  .  .  •  •  88^00  .  .  84.00 

Water,  14M  . .  UiX) 

Oxide  ofmBafluenf .  .  2.00  .  .  2.00 

Silica,  .  J.OO  .  .  2.00 

the  proijortion  of  peroxide  of  iron  and 
water  bein^  aa  S5J30  to  14.70.   Before  the 
blow-pipe,  It  l»econws  filack  and  innifnptic. 
It  meitB,  with  bomL  into  a  green  or  yellow 
glan»  and  ia  aoMUa  in  healed  nitro-mu- 
riulic   acid.    The    division  introduced 
amonj*  tJie  varieties  of  tJie  presient  Hpeci»*ts 
is  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  given  to  red  iron  ore.  Crystallized 
hydrous  oxide  of  iron  embraces  the  small 
buck  oystalsi  which  aometinies  occur  in 
&msaB  and  radiatiii^  bandka,  CryM' 
lized  brown  iron  ort  ib  that  varitQr  which 
presents  itself  in  the  form  of  the  cube, 
riioniboid,  or  some  modification  of  these 
forma,  atkl  does  not  properly  belong  la 
thi.s  sf>ecirR,  lieing  deeomposod  varieties 
of  iron  pyrites  and  spathic  iron,  to  which 
thajr  ttre  mora  correcdy  ivfbind*  Thu 
JSbroua  brown  iron  ore,  or  broivn  hmatitef 
contains  the  lihroiis  varieties,  in  stalae- 
Utic,  reoifomi,  and  other  imitative  shapes. 
Campaet  Irovm  inn  are  comprehends 
tliosc  imitative  shapes  and  massive  varie- 
ties, in  which  the  composition  or  fibrous 
stnicture  is  no  longer  ofieenrable;  while 
tehrcy  brown  iron  ore,  or  hog  worn  tPtf  ia 
applied  to  tliose  which  have  an  earthy 
texture  and  are  fiiable.   As  impure  varie- 
nea  oi  ura  aracna,  wv  mmc  voimwr  aonia 
of  the  clay  iron  ores,  stich  as  the  granular, 
the  common^  the  pvtifornu,  and  the  reni/orm 
clay  iron  ore.  The  granular  variety  is 
conipoaad  ofoomfMcti  romidish,  or  global 
lar  masses ;  the  renifonn  one,  of  ahemat- 
ing  coats,  of  difierent  color  and  consis- 
tency, disjiosed  in  a  wniferttt  aoHkee.  Id 
the  pisiform  Variety,  we  meet  with  a  simi- 
lar composition,  oidy  in  small  globules, 
paralK  I  tu  the  siulace  of  w  hich  tlie  lamel- 
la? are  dispoaed.  The  compact  pisiibnn 
clay  iron  ore,  however,  does  not  belong  to 
the  present  species,  but  it  is  decomposed 
iron  pyrites,  as  is  demonstrated,  not  only 
by  the  crysmlline  forms  which  it  aSeetB, 
but  likewise  from  llie  inicleus  of  the  un- 
deoomposed  p^tes.  which  the  IsJHKCst 
apecunena  of  it  onen  embraee.  The 
CiyMallizod  hydrous  oxide  of  iron  is  found, 
m  limited  quantities,  in  England,  France 
and  ISiberia ;  it  either  occius  in  quartznse 
geodei^  in  the  form  of  mamUlary  masst^ 
or  is  enclosed  \i\  qnartz  crystals.  The 
fibrous  brown  iron  ore  is  tlie  most  abun- 
dant and  wide|jr  ifiipenad  of  all  the  vane- 
tiesof  tl>i«  species.    It  is  commonly  foimd 
in  larffe  l)eds,  in  gneiss  or  mica-slate,  and 
veiy  fipequeiuly  in  ixnuicdiute  coiuiexioD 
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widi  granular  limestona.  It  is  also  fotind 
in  SutcMiy  and  Tburingia,  in  beda  and 

veins,  embraced,  in  some  insTnnrcs,  in 
newer  rocks.    It  is  unconmioii  in  the 
northern  countriea  of  Europe  ;  but  in 
Germany,  France,  and  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, it  is  wroueht  in  great  abundance'. 
Its  most  remarkable  deposit  in  the  U. 
Slatsa,  ia  at  Safisboiy  in  CouOf  whera  it 
has  Ix^cn  wrought  for  nearly  100  years ; 
the  amount  of  pig  iron  yielded  annually,  at 
present,  is  about  iWOO'lons.    Many  other 
localities  of  broWD  boBatite  exist  in  Uldl- 
fieJd,  Conn.,  as  well  as  in  the  contiguous 
comities  of  Dutchess  N.Y.,  and  Berkshu«, 
Maaa  Tlie  iron  winehtbia  variety  afibrds 
is  superior  m  maDaafaifity  to  diat  yielded 
by  the  red  ore  of  iron,  and  is  much 
esteemed,  also,  on  account  of  its  toughness 
andhardneaa.  Thepiir  iron  ebliJued  floDi 
melting  its  pnn  r     v'i<  lii-s  with  charcoal, 
in  particular, may  be  easily  converte<l  into 
aieeL  Hie  eompaet  Tariety  of  this  spe- 
cies is  usually  found  in  the  same  locabtiea 
with  the  fibrous  hematite,  and  is  e<]imlly 
etnpioye<l  with  that  variety  for  obtainiug 
iron.  The  ochrey  hnmii  {ran  me^  or  bog 
iron  on^,  is  the  most  recent  iir  its  formation 
of  all  the  ores  of  unon,  its  deposition  l>eing 
eootiniiall^  going  on,  even  now,  in  shaliow 
iakea  and  in  moruaea.  It  ia  trraught  in 
all  countries,  more  or  less  extensively; 
but  the  iron  it  yiekia  is  chiefly  used  lor 
caatmga.   The  piaifbiin  ehy  boo  tttme 
occurs  imbeded  in  secondary  limeatooe, 
in  large  ilcposlts,  in  Frnnce  and  Switzer- 
land, where  ii  supplies  consiUerabiu  iron 
wonn;  but  the  iron,  like  that  ftom  the 
other  earthy  vnrieties  of  the  present  spe- 
cies^ is  gen^slly  too  brittle  to  be  wroua^t 
into  iHUviroD.'— 49L  ^raentrof  hvH^  or  Jni* 
fickdj  is  found  crvst.illi/,<>d  in  riglit  rfaom- 
1)ic  prisms  of  1 1 P'  1 2'  and  (J8°  4*^.  These 
are  oflen  terminated  by  dihedral  sunmuts,- 
and  fiable  to  a  large  munber  of  modillea- 
tions.    It  also  occurs  massive.  Lustre, 
metalUc ;  color,  silver-white,  inclining  to- 
ateel-gray  ;   streak,  dark  grayish-black  ; 
brittle;  hardness,  neariy  that  of  feldspar; 
specific  gravity,  ().127.    Its  chemical  com- 
position is,  iron  'Si^  araenic  4(i.5,  apd 
aalphar  90.  Belbra  die  blow-pipe,  upon 
charcoal,  it  emits  copious  arsenical  fumes, 
and  melts  into  a  globule,  which  is  nearly 
pure  sulphimet  of^iron.   It  is  soluble  iii 
nitric  acid,  wbh  the  excepdonof  a  wfalTWi 
residue.    It  sometimes  contains  a  small 
proportion  of  silver ;  when  it  ia  denoroi- 
naled  argtntifbniw  untnietd  ffjfnU§m  Ar> 
senic^l  iron  is  a  pretty  abundant  sulietanoe^ 
an«l  occurs  l)oth  in  ImmIs  and  veins,  often 
accompanied  by  ores  of  silver,  lead  and 
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rinc   It  is  very  plentiful  in  tlie  mining  54iiG.   In  the  cxtcnor  flame  of  the  hUvw- 
districts  of  Saxony,  in  the  silver  mines  of    piw,  it  becomes  red  u|K)n  charcoal,  tJie 
Joachimsthal  and  the  tin  mines  of  Schlag-   sulphur  is  driven  off,  and  oxide  of  iron 
genwald ;  also  in  the  Hartz,  Sweden  and   remains.    In  heated  nitiic  acid,  it  is  port- 
Comwall ;  in  the  U.  States,  at  Franconia   ly  soluble,  and  leaves  a  whitish  residue, 
in  New  Hampshire,  with  copper  and  iron    Some  varieties  ore  subject  to  decomposi- 
pyrites,  in  gneiss ;  at  Worcester,  in  Mass.,   tion,  when  exposed  to  tlie  action  of  tlie 
with  spathic  iron  ore  and  blende,  in  quartz ;   atmosphere.    With  regard  to  its  geological 
at  Chatham  in  Conn.,  with  arsenical  co-   n'lations,  much  diversity  obtains;  it  con- 
bait,  in  gneiss;  and  in  Edenville,  in  New   stitutes  beds  by  itself  of  considerable  mag- 
York.   The  accidental  admixture  of  silver  nitude,  in  gneisB,  raica-alate,  and  primitive 
renders  some  varieties  of  the  present  spe-   argillite,  and  is  often  an  important  ingre- 
cies  useful  as  ores  of  that  metal.    The   dient  of  tlioee  be<l8  which  contain  ores  of 
common  arsenical  pyrites,  when  occurring   lead,  iron,  copper,  &.c.   It  is  frequently 
in  lar^e  quantities,  is  employed  in  the   mixed  with  coal  seams  and  the  beds  of 
manutucture  of  white  arsenic  and  of  real-   clay  which  accompany  them.    It  is  also 
gar. — 7.  Azotommu  JbstnicaL  Fyriies;  a   met  with,  in  considerable  quantities,  in 
species  differing  from  the  pn  etHiing  in   veins,  associated  with  blende,  arsenic^d 
the  inclination  of  tlie  lateral  tiir»  s,  which,    iron,  galena  and  copper  mrites.    It  is 
in  the  present  case,  meet  under  angles  of    found,  Ukewise,  with  ores  of  silver,  and  is 
2(y  and  57°  34',  and  in  specific  grav-   contauied  in  many  organic  remains,  both 
ity,  which  in  this  species  is  7j228.    it  has   of  vegetable  and  animeJ  origin.    Its  locali- 
not  yet  been  analyzed,  but  is  believed  to   ties  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  being 
consist  wholly  of  iron  and  arsenic.    It   noticed  with  particularity.    Some  of  the 
lias  been  found  in  beds,  in  primitive   mo«t  beautiful  crystallizations  which  adoni 
mountains,  in  Carinthia,  Silesia  and  Stiria.   mineralogical  cabinets,  are  brought  from 
— 8.  Iron  Pyrileg  is  the  most  universally   the  island  of  Elba,  Piedmont,  Saxony, 
diatributedof  all  tlie  ores  of  iron,  and,  from   Hiulz,  Norway  and  Coniwall.    Vast  de- 
its  yellow  color  and  metallic  aspect,  is  the   posits  of  iron  pyrites,  intermingled,  in 
substance  which  is  so  frequently  mistaken,   some  instances,  with  magnetic  iron  p>Titea, 
by  ignorant  i)eople,  for  gold.    It  \s  not   are  found  in  tlie  IJ.  States,  among  which 
uncommon  to  find  it  regularly  crj-stallized,   may  be  mentioned  th()«<'  in  Vennont,  at 
though  the  dimensions  of  the  cr>'stals  are   Strafford  and  Shrox-sbury  ;  in  Massachu- 
rarely  such  as  to  render  them  very  con-   seit*i,  at  Ilubbanlrtmi ;  iu  Mary  land,  near 
spicuous.    The  prevaiUng  figure  among    liuiiiinore  ;  in  Ohio,  near  ZUmesvillc  ;  and 
its  crystals  is  the  cube,  jwrallel  to  whose   the  state  of  Tennessee.    It  also  abounds  in 
faces  thev  may  he  cleaved,  as  uIko  (mrullel   llie  gokl  region  of  the  Soutliem  States,  and 
to  the  sides  of  the  regular  octahedron,   is  wnmfj;lit  extensively- in  many  places  for 
The  last  is  assumed  as  the  primitive  form   the  sake  of  the  gold  mechanically  mixed 
of  tlie  species  by  most  mineralogists,  as  witli  it,  from  the  presence  of  which  it 
leading  to  an  explajmiiun  of  ihe  numerous   receives  a  fr()l(U-n-yi'll«)>v  tinpe.    The  uses 
secondary  forms  with  the  greatest  simplici-   of  this  species  are  as  follows:  it  is  roasted 
t}'.   The  most  frequent  of  these  seconda-   for  extracting  sulphur ;  after  having  l>een 
ries  are  the  cubo-octahedron,  the  jientago-   expoeed  to  the  oxidating  influence  of  the 
nal-dodocahedron,  and  the  icositetrahe-   atmosphere,  it  yields  Hul|)hate  of  iron,  or 
dron.   The  surfaces  of  the  crystals  are   copperas,  and  sulphuric  acid ;  tlie  remain- 
sometimes  smooth,  and  sometimes  alter-   ing  oxide  of  iron  is  used  as  a  coarse  pig- 
nately  streaked.     Fracture,  conchoidal,   ment ;  it  is  an  important  agent  in  several 
uneven  ;  lustre,  metalUc  ;  color,  passing   metallui^cal  operations,  and  was  formerly 
through  a  few  shades  of  a  characteristic   considerably  employed  instead  of  flints  in 
bronze  yellow  ;  streak,  brownisli-black  ;   gun-locks,  from  whence  the  name  pyritfa 
brittle  ;  hanlness,  such  as  to  be  impressetl    was  derived. — 9.  HliUe  Iron  PyTr/e*  differs 
with  llie  knife,  and  scratched  by  feldsfiar ;   fitim  the  preceding  species  in  its  crk  stal- 
specific  gravity,  4.98.    The  crystals  are   line  characters,  as  well  as  in  some  other 
liable  to  l>e  much  grouped,  often  penetrat-   respects,  though,  in  chemical  constitution, 
i » »  each  other  so  as  to  fonn  globular   tlie  two  appear  to  be  perfectly  identical, 
mosses.    It  occurs,  also,  in  granular,  col-    Its  cr)'8tals  are  in  the  form  of  mo<liHed 
umnar  and  impalpable  masses ;  and  often   rhombic  prisms,  and  of  very  flat  crvstals, 
cellular,  in  consequence  of  foniiing  upon   having  the  appearance,  at  firet  sight,  of 
cr}'8tals  of  galena,  which  have  ^ibse-   dodecahedrons  with  trianpilar  planes,  but 
qucntly  become  decomposed.    Iron  pyri-   which,  however,  are  macles,  consisting  of 
tea  consists  of  iron  45.74,  and  sulphur  similar  portions  of  five  crystals.   The  pri- 
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piaiy  fonii  is  a  right  rhombic  prism,  of  bluiBh-white ;  the  powder  prodaced  by 

abeot  106^  snd  73°,  parallel  to  the  planes  crushing  dM  miiMiii  fai  m  &ty  gMM,  to 

of  which  it  yi<'l<l«  to  iiirchnuieal  division,  hvpr-broNNTi ;  translucent, niid  mrrly  tmii!*- 

The  faces  of  the  cryetkia  an  deeply  {wrent ;  scctile ;  tiiin  laininte  are  flexible ; 

streaked,  in  «  vertical  directkMi.  Lottre,  specific  gravity,  2.66.    It  also  occurs 

aietaUici  ooloiv  pale  tntxu^yellow,  in-  ma«i««|  m  small,  reniform  and  globular 

dining  to  gray  ;  Ptreak,  grayiah-hlack  ;  shapep,  and  imbedded  nwlulos ;  also  in 

hardBess,  equal  to  that  of  ieldspar;  spe-  superhcial  coatings  o{  dusty  panic  ies^. 

eific  gravity,  467.  Icoe0miiMMive,«iicl  Tm  «ttli^  fvietiM  ira  dun,  opaque, 

in  vurioiis  imitative  shajics,  in  consc-  meagre  to  the  touch,  and  light.  Their 

quence  of  which,  mui  tiie  composition  of  color,  on  first  exposure  to  the  lipht,  is 

its  crystals,  it  ha^  Ux>n  distinguished  into  grayish,  yellowish,  or  greenish -white,  or 

■Bvend  varieties,  as  r^n^Mfee/ T^n^M,  j^m^  Mtne  pale  tinge  of  bhie ;  bat  it  tooA  panes 

pjfrites,  cock'S'Cnmh  pifritfs,  htpatic  pyrites^  to  a  dark  indigr>-!»luc.    In  two  ^-arieties 

andceUuktrmpritu.  iieibre  the  blow-pipe,  of  vivianite  (a  triable  one  analyzed  bv 

it  bdwfw  «ke  eonuiuii  iron  pyriiBa  KIiproth,aodaci7Ml!izedonefh}mBod*- 

Someofits  varieties  are  pectiliarly  subject  eiunais  in  Bavaria,  by  Vogel),  dw  Mm- 

to  deronifiosition.    It  is  less  freqiicjitly  ing  chcmicnl  cnmposition  was  discovered : 

met  witli  in  nature  tlioii  the  preceding  Protoxide  of  iron,  .  .  .  ASfJSO  .  .  41^ 

specieii^  thofutii  veiT  often  fbimd  aocom-  PhoBplKitfe  Miid, ....  8UI0  . .  9640 

jwri\ing  it.    It  occurs  more  fn^quently  in       Water,   20.00  .  .  31.00 

rocks  of  the  coal  Ibrmation,  and  in  siiata  It  decrepitates  before  the  l)iow-{iip^,  but 

of  clay.  It  io  not  ihKBdaut  In  die  U.  mdm,  if  fait  radueed  to  powder,  into  a 

StMeo;  its  principal  localiii^   are  in  dark-brown  or  black  scoria,  which  moves 

FrWBce,  Bohemia,  ami  Iles-^iu.    It  is  use-  the  magnetic  needle.     It  is  soluble  in 

All  for  the  nianuiiicture  of  sulphur,  sul-  dilute  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  It 

plMvic  acid  and  coppefaB.r^lO.  iAfoypfiefie  ooeoi*  in  •  variety  of  gedogieri  fittilidQiia. 

Iron  Pyrites  is  ww  \\  <r  rn  in  \m  II  formed  The  rrtstnls  are  found  in  roji[>er  and  tin 

crystals.    Count  houmon  describes  it  as  veins,  and  sometinML  in  greywacke  ac- 

occimiiig  in  irregular  flix-eided  piinm  coaq>anying  native  gold;  alw  in  basalt 

In  g«iend,it  il  iiiiiiiiiii  and  foliaied,  or  apd  trap  rocks.   The  earthy  and  massive 

fin''  iminular.     T,!istre,  metnlKc;  color,  vnnVTi-  -           '     '  .!  in  clay,  and  often 

intermediate  )>ctween  bronze-yellow  and  accompany  txMc  uon  ore.  Tbecmtalline 

eonper>i«d;  alreak,  dark  grayish-Uaek;  ^arietieaeomelmMOBBiwanandftafaria: 

suojeet  to  tarnish;  slight  action  on  the  the  foliated  and  earthy  varieties  abottna 

mogiit't ;  brittle  ;  ImrdiK.'ss,  considerably  (especially  the  former)  in  tlie  U.  States,  in 

inferior  to  that  of  common  iron  pyrites,  or  Monmouth  county,  New  Jersey.    It  is 

iSbmX  of  white  mm  pyrites;  specific  gravi-  confined  lo  argillaceous  and  fcmiginooa 

ty,  4.f>J.    It  consists  of  iron  f5Q.77,  and  deposits,  and  is  sometimes  fninul  in  eon- 

suinhur  37.23.   It  occins  in  beds,  along  nexion  with  bone&  and  very  usuailv  filling 


iwm  other  mincrris,  nwmlly  in  piimliito  uptiieeaeiB^if  belemidtaa  and  jotner  fte- 

VOcltSL   It  exists  plentifully  at  Ho(]«•nmail^  WB.   The  earthy  \ivianite  is  som^iinee 

in  Bavaria,  and   -  ^<  r,-  !  ,!i  rr-.        Sririn.  employed     n  piirni'  tit. —  V2.  AtdtmeiU  of 

In  tbe  U.  Slates,  it  uccuis  ui  iViuuiuc  m  iron  occurs  in  small  cubic  crystals,  which 

Cmul,  at  Lane^  mine,  in  quarts,  along  an  eMier  waiodiM,  or  have  tlieir  alter.- 

with  lilende,  galena,  tungsten,  &c. ;  and  in  note  angles  or  their  edges  tninrnted. 

Vermont,  at  Su-afibrd  and  Shrewsbury,  Lustre, adamantine, not  veiy  distinct;  col- 

along  with  iron  pyrites.   Its  uses  are  the  or,  oHve-green,  passing  into  yeDowidi- 

anae  a^i  have  been  mentioned  in  eoimoi>  brown,  bmtlering  sometimes  upon  hya* 

ion  with  the  other  s^iecif  s  of  iron  pyrites,  cintli-red  and  biuekish-brown,  also  into 

— li.  PhosvhaU  (if  brm^Qt  Virnanite^occniB  grass-green  and  emerald-green;  atreek, 

aystallizecl,  in  die  Ibnnofa  right  obliqiie*  Anibr  tn  tiie  eoknn;  tiaiiimeiH  on  tli» 

aogUnl  jirisni  of  125*  18'  and  54"  49^, wbidi  edges ;  rather  sectile ;  scratched  by  fluor ; 

ii  that  ol"  tbe  primary  crj'stal.   The  crys-  specific  gravity,  3.00.   According  to  two 

tab  are  long  and  sleiider  for  the  most  part,  analyses,  it  consists  of 

tfMMfh  generally  very  flnalL  They  are      Oxide  of  iral^   45.50  .  .  48.00 

nttarT)f>(l  to  their  gangue  by  one  of  their      ArBenic,  31.00  .  .  18.00 

broad  lateral  plaucs,  or  occur  iu  aggre-  Oitide  oif  coppv,  .  •  •  .  9.00  .  .  0.00 

(Hedgroupe.  ^oaire,  pearly,  appmachmg     BiHca,  .  •  •  • .  J  400  .  .  6jOO 

t»  iiMtBUic  on  certain  faces ;  on  uihrns,  vit-  Carbonatt  of  Bbm^  •  .  .  0.00  .  .  3.00 

reoos  ;  color,  ntile  blackish -frn>en,  some-      Water,  10.50  .  .  32.00 

times  approaching  indigo-blue  \  streak,  Exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  its  color  to 
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changed  into  red.  In  a  higher  degree  of 
temperatiu^,  it  intumescea,  gives  Tittle  or 
no  arsenic,  and  leaves  a  red  |)owder.  Up- 
on charcoal,  it  emits  copious  fumes  of 
arsenic,  and  melts,  in  the  inner  flame,  into 
a  metallic  scoria,  which  acts  upon  the 
magnetic  needle.  It  principally  occurs 
in  veins  of  copper  ores,  traversing  the 
older  rocks,  and  its  chief  localities  are 
Cornwall  and  Saxony. — 13.  CarbonaU  of 
Jron^  or  ^^xdhic  iron  Ort^  occurs  crystalline 
and  massive.  Its  crystals  are  acute  rhom- 
boids, sometimes  perfect,  or  only  having 
the  terminal  angles  replaced,  six-taded 
prisma,  and  lenticular  crystals.  Thev  are 
very  easily  cleavable,  yielding  obtuse 
rhomboids  of  107^  and  7^.  Lustre,  vitre- 
•  oua,  inclininff  to  pearly;  color,  various 
shades  of  yelTowish-gTay,  passing  into  ash 
and  greenish-gray,  luso  into  several  kinds 
of  yellow,  white  and  red ;  streak,  white ; 
translucent  in  different  degrees;  brittle; 
hardness,  nearly  identical  with  that  of 
fluor;  specific  gravity,  3.829.  It  occurs 
massive,  in  broad,  foliated  and  granular 
masses ;  also  in  fibrous  botryoidal  shapes, 
whence  it  has  received  the  name  of  sphe- 
ronderite.  Two  varieties  of  tliis  species, 
1.  the  spheroeideriie,  and  2.  a  cleavable 
variety  from  NewdoI^f  in  the  Hartz,  have 
yielded  to  Klaprotli,  (1.)  {2,) 

Protoxide  ol  iron,  .  .  .  S5.75  .  .  57.50 

Carbonic  acid,   34.00  .  .  36.00 

Oxide  of  manganese,  .  .  0.75  .  .  3.30 

Lime,  0.00  .  .  1.25 

Magnesia,  0.52  .  .  0.00 

Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  becomes  black, 
and  acts  upon  the  magnetic  needle,  but 
does  not  melt  It  colors  glass  of  borax 
greeiL  It  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in 
nitric  acid,  {Huticularly  if  not  reduced  to 
powder.  On  being  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
IS  gradually  decomposed :  first  the  color 
of  the  surface  becomes  brown  or  black ; 
aAer>^'ards,  also,  the  streak  is  changed  into 
red  or  brown ;  hardness  and  specific  grav- 
ity are  diminished;  and  even  the  chem- 
ical constitution  is  altered,  the  whole  being 
converted  into  hydrate  of  iron.  It  fre- 
(^uently  occurs,  lUorip  with  carbonate  of 
hme,  in  veins  and  beds,  in  primitive  rocks ; 
also  in  metalliferous  veins,  accompanied 
by  galena,  gray  copper  ore,  and  iron  and 
copper  pyrites.  Immense  beds  of  it  exist 
in  Stiria  and  Carinthia,  as  well  as  in 
France,  Switzeriand,  and  Siberia.  In  the 
U.  States,  we  have  a  powerful  vein  of  it  at 
New  Milfbrd  in  Conn.,  crossing,  with  the 
breadtli  of  six  feet,  an  entire  mountain; 
and  in  Vermont,  at  Plymouth,  an  appar- 
ently rich  deposit  of  this  ore  has,  within 
a  few  years,  been  opened.   In  France, 


Stiria  and  Carinthia,  large  quantities  of 
cast  and  wrought  iron  are  obtained  from 
the  sparry  iron  ore,  but  particulaHy  steel, 
for  tne  production  of  wnich  it  is  highly 
valuable. — 14.  Oxalate  of  /nm,  or  mm- 
holdiine  is  an  ore  of  iron  found  near  Ber- 
lin, in  Bohemia,  in  a  moor-coal,  or  triable 
lignite.  It  consists  of  protoxide  of  iron 
5>'i..')<>,  and  oxalic  acid  46.14.  It  is  sup- 
\hk^h\  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  decomposi- 
tion of  succulent  planta  It  occure  in 
small  flattish  masses,  of  a  light  yellow- 
color  ;  is  soft,  yielding  to  tlie  nail,  and  of 
tlie  specific  gravity  of  1.3.  By  rubbing, 
it  acquires  resinous  electricity.  It  decom- 
poses easily  on  live  coals,  giving  out  a 
vegetable  odor.  It  is  insoluble  in  boiling 
water  and  alcohol — 15.  Sulphate  of  Iron^ 
or  Comeras,  This  salt  is  not  frequently 
foima  in  nature,  in  dc^tinct  crj'stnls,  but 
usually  occurs  in  stalactitic,  botry  oidal  and 
reniform  masses,  and  occasionally  pulve- 
rulent The  crystals  are  in  the  form  of 
right  t»bli(iue-aiigletl  pri.<jni8,  considerably 
modified  by  replacements ;  fracture,  con- 
choidal;  lustre,  vitreous;  color,  several 
shades  of  green  passing  into  white; 
streak,  white ;  scraitransparent  and  trans- 
lucent ;  brittle ;  haniness,  that  of  gypsum  ; 
specific  gravity,1.83 ;  taste,  sweetish-astrin- 
gent and  metallic    It  consists  of 

Oxide  of  iron,  25.7 

Sulphuric  acid,  28.9 

Water,  45.4 

It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion becomes  black  on  being  mixed  with 
tincture  of  galls.  If  exposed  to  the  open  ' 
air,  it  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  yel- 
low powder,  which  is  persulphate  of  iron. 
Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  becomes  magnetic, 
and  colors  glass  of^  borax  green.  In  most 
instances,  it  is  produced  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  oilier  iniiH  rul;*,  jKUlicularly  of 
iron  pyrites  and  magnetic  iron  pyrites; 
and  Uie  cr}'8tallized  varieties  are  rarely 
found,  cxrrpt  in  thof<e  [>lacrf»  where  artifi- 
cial heaps  of  these  substances  have  been 
formed.  It  is  also  found  incrusting  slate 
rocks,  and  dissolved  in  the  waters  of  cer- 
tain mines.  In  the  U.  States,  it  is  oflen 
observed,  especially  in  New  England, 
upon  tlie  surface  of  mica-aJate  rocks,  in 
thin  coatinp,  and  is  sometimes  made  use 
of  for  dyemg,  without  being  redissolved 
and  crystallized. 

Treatment  of  ike  Ores.— Of  the  15  spe- 
cies of  iron  ore  just  described,  but  four 
are  employed  for  obtaining  metallic  iron 
and  steel,  viz.,  magnetic  iron  ore,  specular 
iron  ore,  brown  iron  ore,  and  earbuiiaie 
of  iron.  The  metallurgical  details  be- 
longing to  the  treatment  of  these  ores, 
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opBOt  hB  described  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  work.    We  shall  there- 
fore merely  give  some  general  notions 
'  of  die  prooesseo  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected tor  obtaining  the  ilictal  in  question. 
Afier  raising,  the  ores  are  picked,  to  sepa- 
late,  as  fkr  as  poenble,  the  conadereMe 
pieoee  of  earth^  or  otbenrtse  re6nBctorv 
matters  with  which  they  may  be  associated. 
They  are  next  submitted  to  a  roasting,  in 
large  heaps,  in  tiie  open  air,  to  expel  die 
sulphur  and  arsenic  which  they  may  con- 
t^n,  as  well  as  to  render  them  more  fria- 
ble and  easy  of  fUitber  reduction  to  pow- 
der.  The  roasting  is  pecfttmed,  in  Eng- 
land, generally  by  hituminous  coal,  which 
is^  at  me  same,  time,  converted  into  coke ; 
but  die  ene  of  die  cmnrinetit  of  Europe 
and  ef  the  U.  States  are  roasted  by  char- 
coal and  wood  hrcs.    Large  trunks  of 
trees  are  laid  at  the  bottom,  upon  which 
brushwood  «nd  charcoal  are  mrown  and 
ignited,  over  which  the  ore  is  heaped  to 
tne  height  of  several  feeL  occasionally 
y/Utk  allerMdng  layers  of  cbarooaL  The 
neilll  of  the  o{>eration  m,  that  the  ore  be- 
comeR  full  of  fissures,  friable,  and  kiees 
altogetiier  its  vitreous  lustre.   It  is  now 
tronsf^rnd  to  the  crushing-miU,  where  it 
und<  rprM>s  a  further  pulverization,  after 
which  it  is  traof^orted  to  the  smeltinjg  fur- 
use,  to  be  con  vented  into  Iran*  Ben  it 
passes  through  two  d^tinct  operations — 
1.  ihf  n*durtlon  of  the  oxide  to  the  metal- 
hc  suiie ;  2.  tlie  separation  of  the  earthy 
mtM  in  die  fbrm  of  scofia.  Tbeee 
processes  consist  in  exponng  the  ore,  or* 
dinarily  mixed  with  certain  fluzes^  to  die 
ecdoti  of  enbon,  et  en  elevated  tsinpen^ 
tore,  in  furnaces  urged  by  bellows,  hence 
called  bUut-fumaceSf  or  sometimes  high 
/umacts.    These  furnaces  vary  in  hei^t 
from  12  to  GO  feet,  and  have,  extemilyf 
the  shape  of  a  four-sided  p\Tamid,  trun- 
cated at  top,  and  terminating  in  a  cy hodri- 
eel  diimiMy,  iriiaae  iotenml  diaroeter  is 
from  four  to  six  fteL  The  interior  bodjr 
of  these  finnaces  is  usually  in  the  circu- 
lar ibrm,  except  the  laboratory  at  its  bot- 
tom, wbeie  the  Uqtdd  metal  pthers.  Thw, 
called  sometimes  the  minblr,  or  heartk, 
is  a  ri^ht-rectaugular  prism,  oblong  in  the 
duiBctioii  perpendicular  to  the  bbst  ori- 
fices, or  tuyeres  of  the  beDowe.  The  sides 
©f  the  crucible  are  commonly  made  of  a 
fine  gritstone,  con^posed  of  quartzoee 
gnins,  wUaii»  in  the  U.  Stalm,  is  a  nden- 
ilate,  or  gneiss  rock,  in  which  quartz  is 
tlie  chief  mg^iedient   Above  the  crucible 
the  boshes  are  pbced,  in  Ibe  fonn  of  an 
jmmed  quadrangular  pymid,  approeeli- 
Itg  to  tiw  friranie  ibipes  mm  abova 


these  stone  boshes  rises  the  conical  body 
of  the  furnace,  lined  with  fire-brick^ 
contracting  as  it  ascends,  Uke  the  narrow 
end  of  an  egg,  until  it  terminates  in  the 
chimney.  The  entire  furnace  is  built  in 
a  very  loiid  xpanner,  and  strengthened  bv 
bands  and  eras  bm  of  iron.  Thebe»>. 
lows  are  usually  eylindiica],  and  their  pie- 
tons  worked  either  by  water  or  a  steam- 
engine.  The  blast-holes,  which  are  situ- 
aiM  bi  the  upper  pait  of  the  cradUe,  ere 
two  in  number,  and  frequently  plaro<l  on 
opposite  sidf'H,  but  so  angled  ij.ai  the  cur- 
rents of  air  do  not  unpiuge  on  each  oth- 
er. At  the  l<>\>  er  p^irt  of  te  emeHile  aie 
openings  for  the  dijiclmrj?o  of  the  metal 
and  scoria.  These  oueuings  are  kept 
stopped  by  aeeiinndauoMi  <jit  "day  and 
sand  upon  the  exterior  when  the  furnace 
is  in  operation.  The  process  of  reduc- 
tion commences  by  first  gradually  heating 
up  the  furnace,  until  it  will  bear  to  Ix^  till- 
ea  entirely  with  fuel,  after  which,  as  the 
contents  of  the  flunace  begin  to  sink^  al- 
iwiiaiB  chaijgee  of  ore  ndngled  wbb  buz^ 
and  of  charcoal  or  coke,  are  added ;  the 
blast  is  let  on,  and  tlie  metal  in  the  ore, 
jmrting  with  its  oxygen,  flows  by  degrees^ 
and  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  cruci- 
ble covered  with  a  melted  glag.  The 
abig  is  occasionally  allowed  to  flow  oflf  by 
lemoving  Uie  clay  fimii  aoine  one  of  die 
apertures  in  the  crucible ;  and  when  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace  becomes  filled  with 
the  metal,  which  it  ordinarily  does,  afler  a 

r»  of  9  or  12  houre,  the  iron  itself  ia 
barged,  by  one  of  these  openings,  into 
a  Ibese  of  sand  ininsled  witb  clay.  As 
aoonaa  diefaenlnawmed  out  die  aper- 
tnra  is  closed  again ;  and  thus  the  furnace 
is  kept  in  incessant  activity  during  the 
firet  six  months  in  the  year,  the  other  six 
inontfaB  being  usually  employed  in  repay- 
ing the  furnaces,  making  charconl,  nnd 
collecting  the  requisite  provision  of  wood 
and  ore.  The  flux  employed  to  aaiit  tbo 
Ibmn  of  the  ore,  bv  vitrifying  the  eartha 
associated  in  it  >vith  the  oxide  of  iron,  is 
Umestone  of  the  best  qualiQr.  The  iron 
wbiebbaaranoot  from  the  biait fimiaee 
is  in  the  condition  of  cast  iron,  or  iron 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  carbona- 
ceous matter  intermingled  widi  its  parti- 
cles, and  a  nonaH  pro|K)rtioD  of  oxygen^ 
fnm  which  causes  it  has  a  coarse  grain, 
and  is  brittle.  In  converting  it  into  bar 
faon,  it  undergoes  one  or  the  other  of  tbe 
following  processes,  ordinarily  according 
as  charcoal  or  coke  is  employed.  In  the 
former  case,  a  furnace  is  made  use  of  re- 
fff«^H"e  a  smitii's  hearth,  with  a  slopinf 
ccfi^iunk  fiom  10  la  13  inebea  below 
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the  blast-pipe.   This  caviar  is  fitted  with 
charcoal  mid  Hcona,  aud  on  the  side  o|>- 
.    pndte  to  the  biast^iMpe  is  kid  a  pigj^' 
eMtiMii,wiB«0V«rad  with  hot  flieL  Th* 
blast  if  then  let  in,  and  the  pi^  of  iron, 
being  placed  in  the  very  focus  ol'the  heat, 
■ton  begins  tu  uielt,  and,  an  it  Uquetiea, 
ffum  domn  into  the  cavity  balow.  Here, 
being  out  of  the  direct  iafluenrc  of  tlic 
blai,  it  becomes  solid,  aud  is  tliuu  taken 
0«t  and  replaced  in  ita. former  position, 
the  cavity  being  again  filled  wiui  char- 
coal.   It  in  tlms  fntied  a  socnnrl  titn^^,  niid 
after  that  a  third  time,  the  u  iiulu  of  these 
tbree  pioceewe  beiiw  ueually  eflfteted  in 
between  three  and  four  bouiu   As  soon 
as  the  iron  has  become  (stolid,  it  in  taken 
out  and  very  .sliglitiy  liuituucnxl,  tu  free 
it  flofft  tfie  adhering  scoria.   It  is  tliea 
returned  totlu"  fiiniac  c,  and  is  placed  in  a 
eomer,  out  of  tlie  way  of  the  blast,  and 
weU  covered  with  charcoal,  where  it  ro- 
meiiie  tiUt  by  further  giadinl  cooling,  it 
becomes  sutliciently  com[mct  to  bear  tht» 
tilt,  or  tnp-hanmier,  ;WhoBe  wei^  varies 
fifom-  6w  CO  1900  poanda,  and  which  ie 
moved  by  water.   Here  it  ie  well  beaten 
till  the  scoria  are  forced  out,  and  is  rlieri 
divided  into  several  pieces,  wijicli,  by  a 
repelitiofi  of  boating  and  hanunennf,  are 
drawn  into  bant,  and  in  this  state  it  is 
ready  for  sale.    The  proportioQ  of  pic 
ippa  or  cart  iron  fiooi  a  given  quamily  of 
ore  is  subject  to  considerable  variation 
from  a  difference  in  the  metallic  contents 
of  di^rent  parcels  of  ore,  and  other  cir- 
cnmMancea;  but  the  amount  of  bar  iron 
that  a  given  wei^jht  of  pig  iron  is  expect- 
ed to  yield,  is  regulated  very  strictly,  the 
woricmen  being  expected  to'  fumisli  four 
pam  of  the  former  for  five  of  the 
latter,  so  tlial  tlie  loss  docs  not  exceed 
20  per  cent.    The  otlier  process  for 
the  manufacture  of  bar  iron,  and  which 
is  the  one  ebiefly  employed  in  Eng- 
land, is  executwl  in  jwut  in  revcrbera- 
toiy  furnaces,  known  by  the  name  of 
puSUUtng  fnmaee$»  The  openiti<m  com- 
tnntires  with  meldllg  down  the  cast  uon 
in  refinun'  funiacei*,  like  the  one  above 
de8cril>ed.    W  hen  the  coHt  iron  is  fiilly 
melted,  a  tap-hole  is  opene<l  ui  die  craei- 
ble,  and  tlie  tine  metid  fl  ^u-s  out,  along 
with  the^  sl^  into  a  fo«se  i>edcwe<l  ^vitll 
water  nixed  with  clay,  which  fonns  a 
coating,  to  pnvent  the  metal  fiom  stick- 
ing to  the  ground.   The  finer  metal  forms 
a  plate  10  feet  long  by  3  feet  broad,  and 
mm  two  inehet  to  two  and  a  half  tidcic 
A  great  quantity  of  cold  water  is  sprin- 
kled on  it,  in  onh  r  to  make  it  brittle,  aud 
akM)  to  oxidize  it  siigiitiy.   The  loss  of 


weight,  in  the  'mm,  by  this  operation,  ia 
froni  12  to  1 7  |>er  cent.  It  ia  broken  to 
pieces^  and  laid  on  the  heanh  of  a  rever- 
beratonr  fitnaoe,  in  eueoeaave  jmitiDiis, 
being  heaped  up  towards  its  sides  in 
piles  which  ujount  near  to  the  roof.  The 
middle  space  is  left  o|>en,  to  give  room 
for  poddlmf  the  melal  as  it  flowa  down  in 
succe««ive  streams.  When  tlie  whole  is 
i-educed,  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  to  a 
pasty  state,  the  temperature  is  lo^vered, 
and  a  Utile  iiatar  ii  animitiiiMie  thrown  on 
the  melted  mass.  The  workman  «irs 
about  the  semi-liquid  metal  with  lus  pud- 
dle, during  whicK  it  sWella  up,  emks  a 
consiili'nihle  (|uuntity  of  oxide  of  carbon, 
which  bums  with  a  blue  liame,  so  that 
the  mtua  appears  to  be  on  tire.  The 
netal,  as  it  rsfinea,  becomes  less  fusible^ 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  workmen,  it 
beguis  to  dry.  The  puddling  is  continued 
till  the  whde  charge  is  reduced  to  the 
state  of  an  incoherent  sand ;  then  the  tem- 
jierature  is  gradually  incn^ased,  so  as  to 
impart  a  red-white  heat,  when  the  pani- 
cles begm  to  a^lutinate,  and  the  cnaige 
works  heavy.  The  refining  is  now  fin- 
ished, and  uotiiiug  remains,  but  to  fonn 
the  metal  into  balls,  and  condense  it  un- 
der the  rolling  cvlinders,  an  opentioa  for- 
merly, and  stui  som(;time8  performed 
imder  trip-hammers,  hut  with  mneh  less 
eipeditioa.  When  the  lump  of  non  has 
paaaed  five  or  six  timea  lluDugh  the 
grooved  rollers,  it  assumes  on  elliptic  fig- 
uure,  and  is  called  a  bloom.  Loose  frag- 
meati  of  the  ball,  widi  the  skg,  foH  down 
about  the  cylinder.  The  metal  thus 
roughed  down  is  called  mUl  bar  iron.  It 
is  subjected  to  a  second  tuHiratiou,  which 
WMisifts  in  welding  aeveml  pieces  togeth- 
er, wliciico  it  derives  the  valuable  proper- 
ties of  ductilitv,  tmiformity  and  cohesion. 
Aflerwdifingwerally  four  pieces togethen 
the  maaahlfun  through  between  a  w^ries  of^ 
cyliiMlers,  as  at  first,  and  Womes  English 
bar  iron.  Iron,  for  laminating  into  slieet^ 
is  trBaled  ia  the  refinery  fiimaee  with  a 
charcoal,  instead  of  a  coke  fire.  The 
objects  of  tliese  operations,  as  respects  the 
treaunent  of  cost  iron,  to  convert  it  into 
tough  iron,  it  ii  obnouB,  are  to  get  rid  of 
the  slug,  the  oxygen,  aud  tlie  rarhon,  it 
contains.  The  firat  of  these  is  sepaiaifd, 
in  part,  by  the  long-continued  fusion  luid 
the  repose  of  tlie  melted  metal,  in  conse- 
qiicnco  of  which  tlie  slag,  Iw'mg  lifrhter 
than  the  bath,  floats  on  its  surltice ;  but  its 
more  *  effectual  renioval  is  produced  by 
the  compression,  in  wUeh  process  the 
earthy  f;la'«ps  are  forced  thrr)Ugh  the 
pores  uf  the  bloom,  or  lump,  us  water 
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jBnidcs  fix>tn  a  sponge.   Amone  the  dif-  and  combustibles,  has,  for  a  long  period, 

ftrem  varieties  of  oaat  iron,  than  m  lee*  ^ployed  m'i}tlak0lm,in  tbePyr-^ 

f«otnc  which  contain  exactly  the  propor-  enecs,  from  which  circuiu5t/uirn  it  w 

uon  of  ox^'gen  and  carboujproper  to  lorm  called  the  method  of  the  Cataim  /f^Cgt' 

a  gaseous  oomhinatkm.  Tot  nw  lefineiy  Those  ores  best  adapted  to  inNf^nient, 

of  the:9e,  an  elevated  tempenttun^  wilhont  are  the  pure  Hack  oxide,  red  and  brown 

of  air,  is  alK  tlial  is  neressarj'.  oxitli*,  nn<\  rarljoiiate  of  iron,  to  rxtrart 


These  elements,  reacting  upon  one  aiiotii-  the  luetal  irum  which,  it  is  au^ciem  to 

er,  are  dissipated  in  the  aerial  ilMe:  but  expose  them  to  a  Ugh  Mpertlurt^ 

dicn.'  Jin*  likewise  otlier  varieties  01  OSSt  contact  with  cfasrcoal,  or  rarlwnaceoua 

iron,  in  wliich  tlic  carbon  is  in  excess.  gascM.   The  fbmace  employed  is  similar 

In  ifiis  caiM",  tlie  free  access  of  atinospheri-  to  the  n^fiiuT's  forge  above  deticribed. 

cal  uir  is  requisite.    In  order  to  under-  Tlio  cnicihJe  is  a  kind  of  st'niicircular  or 

stand  how  tlie  carbon  is  ahstrncted  from  oblo/i;r  biL^in,  18  inrht  s  in  dianioter,  and 

the  interior  of  a  mass  of  tlie  Uipjeiied  8  or  10  iu  depth,  excavated  in  an  area,  or 

metal  by  the  oxygen  of  Che  atmosphere^  small  devation  of  masoniy,  6  or  10  ftet 

which  can  only  he  in  contact  witB  the  long,  by  5  or  f>  liruad,  and  covered  in  \%ith 

surfiice  of  the  iron,  we  have  incn-ly  to  re-  a  cliinuit> ,     TIih  luytie  Stands  five  or 

Hect  upon  tlie  reverse  procia^s  in  tlir  man-  sLv  inches  above  tlie  basin,  and  has  a  little 

uftetiire  of  steel,  which  connsts  in  the  inclinatioii  downwards,  and  the  blast  is 

propagation  of  c;vrlM)n  into  iron.    At  first,  j^ivon  by  a  water-blowing  mnchirie.  The 

an  outer  coat  of  iron,  by  being  surrounded  hret  step  consists  iu  expelling  the  water 

nvitfa  eharooal  powder,  gets  paiUally  satu-  eonriiiiied  widi  die  oxloe,  as  wdl  as  the 

mfed  witli  carlM:)n.    11^  by  pushing  the  sulphur  and  arsenic,  when  these  contaim* 

remontinp  process,  we  wish  to  arrive  at  nations  are  present.     This  is  (lor:e,  an 

tlic  complete  saturation  ol'  that  coat,  we  usual,  by  roasting  in  the  open  air.  The 

can  succcful  only  by  making  a  previous  roeated  oro  is  crushed  to  a  tolerably  fine 

parffriofi.     The  layer  immediately  be-  powder,  and  thrown  by  the  shovel-fiill,  at 

neoth  the  first  carries  oflT  from  it  a  por-  intervals^  upon  the  charcoal  fire  of  the 

tion  of  its  carbon ;  and  it  is  not  till  itaeU*  fi»ge  hearth,  the  sides  and  bottom  of 

is  partly  saturated,  that  it  sufiTers  the  outer  the  basin  hting  previously  lined  with  two 

coat  to  al>sorb  its  niaxirnurn  dose  of  car-  or  three  &rrt.n/t/M  (eoat.s  oi"  jwunded  rhar- 

bon,  when  it  remains  suuiunaiy ;  but  an  coal),     it  gradually  softens  and  imilcs 

effect  quite  einiilar  takes  place  with  tiie  into  lumps  more  or  less  coherent,  which 

second  cont  in  reference  to  the  third  ;  that  finally  nu  It  and  accumulate  in  the  bottom 

is,  the  one  immediately  within  or  beneath  of  the  crueiblu  or  Iwisin.    A  thin  slag  is 

it.   To  apply  these  idejis  to  the  refuieiy  occasionally  let       from  tlio  upper  Hur- 

prooesses, me decaiburationoftlie cast  iron  ftee  of  the  melted  \rtm  in  tlic  liasiti,  by 

is  merely  a  n'storation  of  the  cni  hon  to  meaiiaofholes  which  are  op<'ned  and  clased 

the  surtlicc,  in  tracing  inverselv.  the  same  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  work- 

progrcawve  steps  as  &d  evtiea  It  Into  the  men.  l%e  mebed  iron  preserves  a  pasty 

roU?rior  during  the  smelting  of  the  ore.  condition,  owing  to  the  heat  cominunicat- 

Thus  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  fixing  itself  ed  from  above;  and  when  a  mass  of  suf- 

at  first  at  the  surface  of  the  cost  metal  on  ficiciit  dimensions  liaii  ucctimulated,  it  is 

the  carbon  which  it  finds  there,  bums  it  removed,  put  under  tlie  hammer,  ami 

Fn'^'h  clian-ofd,  issuing  from  the  interior,  fortred  at  once.     A  lunip  or  Moom  of 

corner  tiien  to  occupy  tlie  ulacc  of  what  muUcablc  iron  is  thus  produced  in  the 

had  been  diseiiMited,  till,  finally,  the  whole  space  of  three  or  four  noun.  The  htm 

carbon  is  transferred  from  dhe  centre  to  is  generally  soA,  very  malleable,  and  linle 

the  snrfacp,  and  is  then  converted  into  steely.    Four  workmen  are  employed  at 

either  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  oxide  of  car-  one  Ibrge ;  ouil,  by  bciuff  a'licved  evenr 

boa— an  alternative  which  may  Ciirly  be  six  houn,  they  are  enabled  to  make  86 

r;I!  i  \  .  (1,  since  no  direct  exfHjriment  has  ev\1.  of  iron  i)er  week.    In  the  Catalo- 

hiiiu  rto  nroved  what  Is  the  jirecisc  prod-  nion  forges,  100  pounds  of  iron  are  ob- 

uct  of  tills  combustion.    Muileablo  iron  tained  from  300  pouuds  of  ore  (a  inixtun; 

fifaqusntly  obtained  directly  'ftom/  the  of  sparr>  iron,  or  carhonnr'-,  and  hema- 


by  Olio  fusion,  when  tlie  iiv^fnllic  ox-  tit.  )  and  ^lO  pounds  of  chnrcoal,  iH-ing  a 

ids  ia  not  too  much  conuuiiiuuied  with  produce  oi'  'ii  [>ercent.   The  foregoing 

Ibveign  substanees.  This  nM)de  of  work-  method  of  obtaining  bar  iron  is  in  gen- 

ing,  which  is  allowed  to  be  vasdy  more  eral  use  in  oil  the  sou.Ih m    (>untn<  s  of 

<H*onoiiiieal  than  the  one  just  described,  Europe,  nnd  is  Ik  irinni  <  v  ik?  practised 

both  on  account  of  the  saving  of  time  exteojiivdy  in  the  U.  iStatcs,  tor  the  oros 
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of  which,  especially  the  magnede  iron,  late  in  chneles  round  it,  aftnr  being  bent 

and  henmtitf^  and  «»pathic  iron  ore,  it  is  into  the  sha^te  of  a  horse  shoo.    A  bar, 

retnarkubly  well  suited.    As  vet,  iiow-  weighing  21  pounds,  lias,  iu  tins  niuimen 

ef«r,  our  spathic  iron  on  nm  beeD  been  mode  to  support  a  wei^  of  7S0 

wholly  n('j;1o(ii>(l.    (For  an  nccount  of  pounds;  and  tlic  galvanic  iMHtrry  em- 

the  pro<)uciiuu  ir{  that  UKMliHcation  of  ployed  couststed  merely  uf  two  cuqccq- 

irou  called  stcdy  see  Uic  article  under  diat  trie  copper  cylindcra,  wath  a  third,  of 

bead.^Res})ecting  Ac  statistics  of  iron,  zinc,  between  them,  which  were  iuirnera- 

we  have  but  f-  w  firiK'nil  »lrtai!!<  which  ed  in  half  a  pint  of  dihito  urid.  The 

aru  wortliy  of  conlidunce.   lu  J  827,  the  magnetism  of  soil  iruu,  however,  is  not 

ffaraacee  of  England  and  Scotland  pro-  permanent,  Bke  that  of  qieeL  Iran  boms 

duced  0!)0,000  tona.     Tli  sr   furnaces  with  the  greatest  facility,  an  may  l)e  seen 

amounted  to  2^iy  f»f  whii  li  I>"i  w(      in  in  the  shctps  of  tlic  smiths  wli(>n%  on 

Staffbnhdiirc,  and  IK)  in  Soutli  Wulcs.    lu  wiihtlnuvint;  a  bar  of  iron  from  the  fire, 

18^  the  tottl  production  of  France  m  at  a  white  heat,  it  emits  brilliant  sparks  in 

this  tnrtnl  w.xs  csiimriirtl  at  !7f ),0(M)  tons  ;  rvny  din  rtion.    It  is  also  visible  by  pro- 

and  iu  tlie  ^ame  yuur,  the  exports  of  ;Swe-  jectiug  iron  fUiuf»  upon  a  lighted  caudle 

den  amoimted  to  3Si319  tona,  of  wfai^  or  a  common  me.    lis  combustion  in 

9409  tons  were  im|)orted  into  the  U.  the^e  co^-s  ia  the  result  of  its  combinai- 

States.     Russia,  inclii-liiij^   Siboria   and  tion  with  the  oxysTcn  of  the  atmosphrrr. 

Norway,  may  bu  supposed  to  yield  a  When  it  is  heutetl  and  introduced  into  a 

quantity  equal  to  France ;  while  the  an-  Teasel  of  pure  oxygen  gas,  its  combustion 

nnal  pnnluct  of  all  tli  *  other  countriei*  of  is  vastly  more  rapid,  and  the  scintillation 

Europe  tog -t lit  r,  probably  but  little  ex-  which  it  occasions  is  extremely  brilliani. 

cee<ls  lliat  of  ilritain.    The  whole  tunount  There  are  only  two  non-metallic  conibnsti- 

yielded  by  die  IL  States  cannot  be  esii-  Ues,  hvdrogen  and  nitrogen,  which  have 

mated  !)<  yon  J  50,(XK)  ton.'<.  not  liitnrrtol)ecn  combined  with  iron.  Car- 

Pure  Iron.    Its  sp«:cilic  gnn^  is  7.7,  bou,  boron,  phosphorus,  sulphur  and  sele- 

bntitmay  bcmadefJbybammenng.  The  nium,  fiHtoi  Nivim  it  compounds  more  or 

specific  g»-avity  of  cnat  inm  is  7.281 ;  that  lees  intimate.    The  same  thing  holds  of 

of  steel,  7.71  C).   Uniler  the  article  fVi/  .-{»on,  most  of  the  metals'.     When  cold,  it  is 

'the  lenueiiy  of  iron,  cojupared  with  tliat  wiiliout  action  on  pure  water,  but  decom- 

of  some  of  die  odier  metals,  is  given,  poaee  it  mpidly  mien  heated  to  the  de- 

In  rnrillriil»ili;y,  it  i<  tiinr'i  in!' rior  to  gold,  gree  of  incandescence.    The  nisting  of 

silver  and  copper ;  but  in  ductility,  it  np-  iron  in  a  damp  aunoi^pheru  has  been  aa- 

']MOBches  these  metals,  iron  wires  of  ti(j  of  cribed  to  the  joint  agency  of  csibonic 

aninchbmngfrequeiitly  •Ir.i.M).  Itmeltsin  acid  and  water. 

the  extn'tne  heal  of  cliemical  fiirtiaees.  Compounds  of  Iron.    Iron  tmites  with 

wliich  equals  158^  Wcdgewood.  Weliave  o.x^geu  to  form  three,  and,  possibly,  four 

'noticedj  under  the  head  of  JVbftve  Jhm,  the  oxuk».   The  fint  oxide  is  obtained  eithei^ 

Ciystattme  texture  of  this  metal,  as  found  by  digesting  an  excess  nf  iron  lllitiirs  in 

in  nature.    A  hklss  of  bar  iron,  which  has  water,  by  the  combn.siion  of  iron  wir-' in 

undergone  all  the  o|)eratious  of  puddling  oxygen,  or  by  adding  pure  ammonia  to  a 

and  rolling,  afler  Ix-ing  left  in  liquid  mu-  solution  of  graen  ooviperaa^  and  dr>ing 

riatic  acid  till  saturation,  prrs^  'iits  the  ap-  the  precipitate  out  (»r  ccuitaci  of  air.  It 

pearance  of  a  bundle  of  lusccti^  whose  is  of  a  black  color,  l>ecomiuff  white  by  its 

fibres  run  parallel  throudi  its  whole  onion  vHA  water  hi  the  hydrate,  attracta* 

length.   At  the  two  ends  of  the  mass,  the  hie  by  the  magnet,  but  more  loebly  dian 

poinm  npfvar  perfectly  detached  from  h-oti.    Its  composition  is, 

caclj  odier,  and  the  fibres  ore  so  distinct  Iron,  . . .  100.0  ....  77.82  ....  ;i.5 

as  to  seem  to  the  eye  to  be  but  loosely      Oxygen,.   28.5          22.18  ....  1.0 

compacted.    Iron  by  friction  acquires  a  The  second  or  deutoxide  of  iron  is  ft)rm- 

neculiar  smell,  and  it  possesses  the  color  ed  by  exposing  a  coil  of  fine  iron  w  ire,  in 

distinctively  called  iron-gray.  Ban  of  ii^  an  ignited  porcelaiu  tube,  to  a  current 

kept  in  a  vertical  position,  or  at  an  angle  of  steam,  as  long  as  an^  hydrofen  cornea 

of  70°  to  die  horizon,  iM  cnine  niagnetic  over.    Its  COmposiUon  is, 

^ntaneously.    They  may  also  be  ma^-      Iron,   100   72.72 

Oetized  by  pereusaion,  or  an  eleeune  Oxygen, ....  37.5 ......  3758 

ahock,  either  from  a  common  machine  or  Tlie  fourth  oxide  is  obtained  by  igniting 

a  thunder  cloud.    The  magnetic  (  fleet  is  the  nitrate,  or  carbonate  of  irwn,  by  cal- 

renderod  most  powerful,  in  a  bar  of  iruu,  cining  iron  iu  open  vefsela,  or  simply  br 

bj  allowing  gmnie  ebeiridiy  m  dfcu-  tteatiiv  the  metal  with  strong  nitric  ad^ 
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then  washing  and  drying  the  residuum. 
Colcothar  of  vitriol,  or  thoroughly  cal- 
cined copperas  may  be  consiiicred  as 
peroxide  of  iron.  This  oxide  exints 
abniuluntly  in  nature,  as  may  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  preceding  account  of  tlie 
Otm  of  Iron.  It  is  a  com|K»und  of  iron, 
100,  and  oxygen,  43.  The  tJiird  oxide  has 
not  been  sati.sfHctorily  established.  If  the 
experiments  upon  iti  nature  are  com:ct,  its 
relation  to  the  others  may  be  [)erceived  in 
the  following  statement  of  M.  Berthier,  in 
which  the  quantities  of  oxygen  combined 
witli  tlie  same  quanuty  of  metal,  in  the 
four  oxides,  are  to  each  other  as  tlie  num- 
bers G,  7,  8,  9.  There  are  two  chlorides 
of  iron  ;  the  first  consisting  of  iron  4(]J)7, 
and  chlorine  53.43;  the  second  of  iron 
•^.I,and  chloride  04,9.  The  proto-chloride 
is  a  lixed,  the  deuioebloriile,  a  volatile  sub- 
Btance.  Iodine  forms  witli  iron  a  com- 
poimd  of  a  light  green  color,  soluble  in 
water.  There  are  two  aulphurda  of  iron. 
The  proto-sulpbun-t  is  formed  by  beating 
equal  weigbtii  of  iron  filings  and  sulphur 
in  a  cnicibic  or  iron  vessel,  to  incandes- 
cence. It  is  of  a  dark  gray  color,  brilde, 
feebly  magnetic.  Its  con]{)osition  is 
iron  28,  sulphur  16.  It  abounds  in  na- 
ture. (See  Magnetic  Iron  Pyrites,  among 
llie  Ores  of  Iron.)  The  ardticiaJ  sulphu- 
ret  vjuies  in  com{)osiijon  from  tlie  excess 
of  one  or  the  oUier  of  its  ingredients.  It 
is  employed  in  eudiomein,',  and  is  used 
for  the  production  of  sulpLureted  hydro- 
gen gas,  which  it  evolves  copiously  on 
the  aildition  of  diluted  muriatic  or  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  pcniulpburet  of  inm  is 
the  common  iron  pyrites  found  so  abun- 
dantly in  nature.  It  is  composed  of  iron 
28,  and  sulphur  32.  There  ia  also  a 
phosphuret  of  iron,  formetl  by  calcining 
four  uartsof  phosphate  of  iron,  and  one  of 
lamphlHck,  in  a  covered  crucible.  It  doea 
not  act  on  the  magnetic  needle  ;  remains 
unchanged  in  the  air ;  is  not  aftected  by 
nitric  acid,  except  it  be  strong  and  hot ; 
and  is  decomposable  by  charcoal. 

Carburets  of  Iron.  Carbon  unites  with 
iron  to  fonn  steel,  cast  iron,  and  graphite, 
or  plumbago.  The  proportions  of  car- 
bon corresponding  to  difllrcnt  carburets 
of  iron,  according  to  Mr.  Musket,  are  as 
follow: 

soft  cast  steeL 
l^jy  common  cast  steel. 
^  the  same,  but  harder. 
^  the  same,  too  hard  for  drawing. 
2^  white  cast  iron. 
3^  motUed  cast  iroiL 
■xV  black  cast  iroiL 
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Graphite  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of 
iron.  It  was  remarked  above,  that  the 
magnetism  of  pure  in)n  ia  transienL 
When  it  is  combineil  with  oxygen,  car- 
bon, or  sulphur,  how<;ver,  it  acquires  the 
magnet's  coercive  virtue,  which  attains 
a  maximum  of  force  witli  certain  proj>or- 
tioos  of  the  constituents,  hiUierlo  unde- 
termined. Of  the  alloys  which  iron 
unites  wiUi  other  metiils  to  form,  tin  plate 
is  the  most  useful.  The  surface  of  the 
iron  plates  is  cleaned,  first  by  steeping 
in  a  crude  bran-vinegar,  and  then  in  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid,  ailer  which  they  arc 
scoured  bright  witli  hemp  and  sand,  and 
dejKwited  in  pure  water  to  prevent  oxida- 
tion. Into  a  |)ot,  containing  equal  |)arta 
of  grain  and  block-tin,  in  a  state  of  fu- 
sion, covered  with  tallow,  the  iron  plates 
are  immcn*<id  in  a  vertical  |H)sition,  hav- 
hig  Uxn  previously  kept  for  alwut  an 
hour  in  melted  tallow.  From  300  to  400 
plates  are  tinned  at  a  time.  Each  parcel 
requires  an  hour  and  a  half  for  the  nuuual 
incoqioration  of  tlic  metals.  After  lifting 
out  the  tinned  plates,  tlie  strio)  are  remov- 
ed from  their  surfaces  and  under  cdgea 
by  subsequent  immersion  in  melted  Dn, 
and  then  in  melted  tallow,  wiping  tho 
surfaces  at  the  same  time  with  a  hempen 
brush.  Alloys  of  steel  witii  platinum, 
HuKlium,  gold  and  nickel,  may  l>c  obtain- 
ed when  tlie  heat  is  sufficiently  high. 
The  alloy  with  platinum  fuses  when  in 
contact  with  steel,  at  a  heat  at  which  the 
Bteel  itself  is  not  affected.  But  the  most 
curious  circumstances  attend  die  alloy  of 
silver.  If  steel  and  silver  be  kej»t  in  fu- 
sion together  for  a  length  of  time,  an  alloy 
is  obtained  which  appears  to  be  very  per- 
fect, while  tlie  metals  are  in  the  fluid 
state,  but,  on  solidifying  and  cooling, 
globules  of  pure  silver  arc  expressed 
from  die  mass,  and  apfiear  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  button.  If  an  alloy  of 
this  kind  be  forged  into  a  bar,  and  tlien 
dissected  by  die  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  the  silver  appeaix,  not  in  combina- 
tion with  the  steel,  but  in  tlireads  through- 
out the  mass,  so  tliat  the  whole  has  tlio 
appearance  of  a  bundle  of  fibres  of  silver 
and  steel,  as  if  they  hmi  been  united  by 
welding.  The  appeanince  of  these  silver 
fibres  is  very  lieautifiil.  They  are  sometimea 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  sug- 
gested tlie  idea  of  giving  mechanical 
toughness  to  steel,  where  a  very  fK-rfect 
edge  may  not  be  required.  When  I  of 
silver  and  500  steel  are  properly  fused 
together,  a  very  perfect  alloy  is  produced, 
which,  when  forged,  and  dissected  by  an 
acid,  exhibits  no  fibres,  even  when  view- 
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ed  with  a  high  — frii^lBg  power,  though, 

by  tlissnlviii;^  any  portion  of  the  mass  in 
acid,  and  applying  a  delicate  test,  the  ail- 
TBT  is  ncMmged  as  being  every  wAntn 
ptmUL  This  alloy  proves  decidedly  su- 
perior tb  the  very  f)est  stcfl,  and  its  ex- 
cellence 18  unquestionuhlv  due  to  the 
pieaeiiee  of  the  rihrer.  Various  cutting 
uiHtrumenLs,  vu*  ni/ora,  penknives,  surgical 
instruments,  Jcc,  are  now  manufactured 
from  it.  Ii  is  known  under  the  name  of 
tUvered  steel.  Equal  pjuts,  by  weight,  of 
platinum  and  steel,  Innn  a  Iwnutifuf  alloy, 
which  takes  a  tine  polish,  and  does  not 
temMi.  The  color  is  the  finest  imagina- 
ble for  a  mirror.  Tho  sj»>cinc  gmtiQr  of 
the  compound  in  !IH;^2.  'J'he  proportions 
of  platinum  tliat  appear  to  improve  steel 
fyt  edge  inetmnieiito  are  fixHn  one  to 
tliree  per  cent.  The  alloys  of  steel  with 
rhoditun  would  prove  highly  valiuii ilo,  were 
it  not  for  the  scarciur  of  the  latter  metal. 

Sb^  of  Iron,  TheBB  are  pomeflsed  of 
the  followijii,'  general  properties:  Most 
of  tlieni  are  soluble  in  water;  those  witli 
the  protoxide  for  the  hose  are  generally 
crydtallizable ;  tboee  witli  peroxide,  for  tfao 
mo8t  part,  nn*  not  so :  th»'  funnrr  nro.  in- 
soluble, tiie  latter  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Fnm  solutions  of  thase  salts  foiropms- 
nate  of  potash  throws  domi  a  blue  pre- 
cipitate, or  one  becoming  blue  in  the  air ; 
iniusioa  of  galls  gires  a  dwlc  bhw  preeipi- 
tato,  or  one  becoming  so  in  0ie  air ;  hy- 
drosulphuret  of  potash  or  ammonia  gives 
a  black  preci{Mtate ;  but  sulphuretcd  hy- 
drogen merely  deprives  the  solutSons  of 
iron  of  their  yellow-brown  color^  succi- 
nate of  aumionia  gives  a  flesli-coloi-od 
mpcipitate  with  mila  of  tlio  peroxide. 
We  sliall  notice  these  salts  indivMuaIly,ih 
an  alphabetical  order.  Protoacetate  of 
iron  forms  small  prismatic  crystals,  of  a 
green  color  and  a  sweetish  taste.  Per- 
acetate  of  mm  fiirms  a  reddi^tti  brown  un- 
crysiallizable  solution,  much  imul  hy  tlio 
.  calico  printers,  and  is  prepared  by  keep- 
ing iron  tumuigs,  or  pieces  of  old  iron, 
lor  SIX  rnrniihs,  immersed  m  redistilled 
pyrohgneoua  acid.  Protarseniaie  of  iron 
exists  native  in  crystals  (see  Iron  Orts\ 
and  may  be  formed  hi  a  pnlvenilent  stole, 
by  pouring  anieniate  of  ammonia  inio 
sulphale  oj  iron.  It  is  insoluble.  Ptrar- 
"TOii  may  be  formed  h\  |MjtimiL' 
arseniatP  of  ammonia  into  }M  nicetS»  W 
iron,  or  b}-  boiling  nitric  acid  on  the  pmt- 
arseniate.  It  is  insoluble.  AnHmaniate 
of  bran  is  white,  becoming  yellow,  hisohi. 
We;  borate,  pale,  yollow,  and  insoluble; 
oensxHiU,  yeUow  and  insoluble ;  prrthcar- 
MiMk,  greenirii  od  soluble;  percarbo- 


naUj   brown  and  insidubis;  kkrmiit, 

blackish  and  insoluble;  protontraie, 
brown,  ciystals  soluble;  protoferroprtu- 
ffiaCe,  white,  uisoluble.  The  pcr/ern- 
prmsiate  is  the  l)eaudfhi  pigment  Called 

Prussian  blue.    When  ex])08ed  to  a  heat 
of  400°  Faiir.,  it  takes,  fire  in  the  o^ien 
air;  bot  In  dose  Tesseli^  it  is  decomposed, 
ap})arenUy,  into  coriittieted  hydrogeiv 
water,  and  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia, 
which  conic  over,  while  a  julxiure  of 
charcoal  and  oxide  of  iron  remains  in  the 
state  of  a  pulverulent  pyrophorus,  ready 
to  become  iudamcd  on  contact  with  the 
air.    Prus^an  blue  is  of  an  extremely 
deep  blue  color,  insipid,  inodorous,  and 
ron^idf-mbly  dens^T  tlian  water.  Neither 
water  nor  alcohol  have  any  action  on  it 
It  is  osoally  made  by  nxbung  together  one 
)Mut  of  the  ferrocyonate  ot  potash,  one 
part  of  »^opperft^.  .md  four  parts  of  alum, 
each  previously  dissolved  in  water.  Prus- 
sian noe,  mingled  widi  more  or  less  alu- 
mina, precipiuiies.    It  is  afterwards  dried 
on  chalk  stones  in  a  stove.    Wlu>n  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added  to  Prussian  blue,  it 
makes  it  perfectly  white,  apparently  by 
abstracting  its  water;  for  the  blue  color 
returns  on  dilution  of  the  acid ;  and  if 
the  stroDff  add  be  poured  off;  it  yields  no 
traces  of  either  prussic  ocid  or  iron. 
Protogallate  of  iron  is  colorless  and  Bri'ii- 
Mej  par^aUaief  puqjk;  and    insoluble ; 
praiomunak,  green  and  cr)'sttinfldje| 
very  soluble ;  permuriate,  brown,  uncrys- 
Uilhasabfe,very  soluble  (socCldoridcs  nflron^ 
pwfriouslv  described);  protojiitraic,  pal«- 
green,  soluble ;  pemifrafc,  brown,  soluble ; 
pro/nrn/rt/f,  in  green  prisms,  soluhir;  prrox- 
alatej  yellow,  scarcely  soluble  ;  protophot- 
fhaU,  blue,  msduble ;  perphosphatt,  white^ 
insoluble  ;pro/anicnmz^e,  in  brown  cr}  .Htal>, 
soluble ;  pcrsnccinate,  brownish  re<l,  insolu- 
ble. Protosulphate.,  or  green  vitrioif  or  cop- 
pe/m,  is  obtamed  by  putting  iron  into  an 
aqueous  sidphurous  acid,    and  letting 
them  remain  together  for  some  time  out 
of  contact  with  the  air.   It  is  generallv  ob- 
tuned,  however,  for  the  purposes  or  the 
arts,  not  perfectly  free  from  the  peroxide^ 
by  the  lullovving  nrocesses :  Native  iron 
pyrites  is  exposed  to  dr  and  moisture, 
when  the  sulphur  and  irf)n  iKNh  absorb 
oxygen,  and  Ibnn  the  salt;  or  metallic 
iron  is  added  to  siilphiuic  add,  when  di- 
luted, when  the  union  takce  plaM  at  onee. 
Both  methods  are  practised :  the  latter  is 
more  economical  in  point  of  umt\  and 
afibrds  a  purer  sdt,  hut  the  former  iii  the 
one  noost  genentty  adoptetl.   The  pr». 
duction  of  copperas  from  pyrites  is  con- 
ducted in  the  following  manner :  The  ore 
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is  broken  down  into  pieces  of  a  few 
inches  in  diameter,  and  thrown  into  large 
bofia,  or  heaps,  of  several  feet  in  thickness, 
dit>{>o8ed  on  on  inclined  soil.    Water  is 
now  let  on  to  the  heaps,  in  moderate 
quantities,  or  tliey  are  left  to  derive  moia- 
lurc  from  rain.   The  vitriolization  iumie- 
diately  commences,  and  is  often  attended 
with    u    considerable   degree  of  heat. 
Sometimes  tlie  whole  mass  kindles,  which 
is  a  disadvantage,  as  it  bums  off*  the  sul- 
phur ixi  sul|)iiureous  acid  vai^or,  instead  of 
converting  it  gradually  into  sulphuric  acid 
to  form  dje  sulphate  desired.    The  process 
goes  on  well  when  tJie  pyrites  is  seen  crack- 
ing o})eu  and  becoming  coven;d  with  a 
wliitish  efflorescence.   This  efflorescence 
iscontiniinlly  dissolving,  from  time  to  lime, 
by  the  effect  of  the  rains,  and  the  solution 
trickles  down  through  the  heaps,  and 
flows  off*  by  gutters  to  a  common  reser- 
voir, which  is  a  leaden  vessel,  generally 
«lK>ut  7  feet  de«p,  1*2  to  14  lotig,  and  G  or 
7  wide,  where  it  is  evaporated  for  several 
days.    As  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid 
ofteu  exists  in  tlie  liquor,  a  quantity  of 
iron  plates  or  turnings  is  frequently  add- 
ed for  its  saturation.    From  this  reservoir 
it  is  run  ijito  a  crjstaJlizing  vaf,  and  lliere 
remains  for  several  weeks,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  tlie  motlier  liquor  is  pumped 
liack  into  the  boiler,  and  tlie  crystals,  after 
draining,  arc  removed  from  the  frames  of 
W(>o«l-work  on  which  tliey  have  formed, 
and  packed  in  hogsheads  for  sale.  In- 
steail  of  going  dirncily  from  thn  boiler  to 
tlie  crystiJlizing  pools,  tlie  licjuor  is  some- 
times allowed  to  stand  24  hours,  in  a  ves- 
sel intermediate  between  these,  for  tlie 
deposition  of  a  sediment  of  ochre  which 
it  contains.     Cop|)eras  fonns  beautiful 
green  crystals,  wiiasu  fonns  and  otiier 
natural  historical  characters,  as  well  us 
conqKisilion,  have  been  given  und«T  the 
Iron  Ores  in  the  commencement  of  this 
article.    It  is  used  in  dyeing  and  making 
ink,  in  the  formation  of  Prussian  blue, 
&.C.    The  persxdphuU  of  iron  is  fonn- 
ed  by  the  simple  exjjosuru  of  copperas 
to  the  air,  especially  ifin  the  state  of  solu- 
tion, or  by  boiUng  the  green  sul|)hnte 
with  nitric  acid.    Its  color  is  yellowish 
rwl ;  uucrystollizable ;  ta.ste  sharp  and 
styptic.    The  tarlratt  and  pertnrtrale  of 
iron  may  als«)  Ik;  formed ;  ami,  by  digest- 
ing cream  of  tartar  with  water  on  iron 
filings,  a  trij>lo  salt  is  obtained,  fonncrly 
called  tartanzed  tincture  of  Mars. 

Iron  is  one  of  llie  most  valuable  articles 
of  the  matrria  medico.  The  protoxide 
acts  as  a  genial  stimidnnt  and  tonic  in  all 
caees  of  chronic  debility  not  connected 
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with  organic  congestion  or  inflanunation. 
It  is  |>eculiarly  efficacious  in  chlorosis. 
The  peroxide  and  its  combinations  aro 
almost  uniformly  irritating,  cuuhing  heart- 
burn, febrile  heat  and  (juiekness  of  pulse. 
Many  chalybeate  waters  contain  on  ex- 
ceedingly minute  quantity  of  protocarbo- 
nate  of  iron,  and  yet  exercise  an  aston- 
ishingly recruiting  power  over  the  ex- 
hausted frame.  Their  qualities  niny  lio 
imiiatetl  by  dissolving  3  grains  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  Gl  of  bicarbonate  of 
potash,  in  a  quart  of  cool  water,  with  agi- 
tation, in  a  close  vesscL 

lao.t  Cuow.-f.   A  golden  crown,  set 
with  precious  stones,  preserv  ed  at  Monza, 
in  Milan,  witli  which  anciently  the  kings 
of  Italy,  and  afttTWJU-ds  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, were  crowned,  when  they  assumed 
tlie  character  of  kings  of  Lombaixly,  has 
received  the  above  name,  from  an  iron 
circle,  f»)rge<l  from  a  nail  of  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  introduced  into  the  interior  of 
it    Nai)oh  on,  after  his  coronation  (1805), 
estiiblislied  tlie  order  of  the  iron  crovio. 
When  the  enqKror  of  Austria  (1815)  took 
poi«ession  of  the  estates  in  Italy,  which 
fell  to  him  under  the  name  of  the  Loin- 
hardo- Venetian  kingdom,  he  admitted  tho 
order  of  the  iron  crown  among  the  orders 
of  the  house  of  Austria. 
Iron  Mask.   (See  Mask.) 
Iron-Wood.   This  name  is  given,  in 
some  {HirLs  of  the  U.  States,  to  the  ostrya 
virgitiica — a  small  tree,  having  the  foliage 
of  a  birch,  and  tlie  fruit  somewhat  re- 
sembling tluU  of  the  hop.    it  is  found 
scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  U.  States, 
even  as  fur  westward  as  the  base  of  tho 
Rt>cky  mountains,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  hardness  and  heaviness  of  the  wood, 
which,  however,  has  not  hitlierto  been 
applied  to  any  very  importai»t  uws,  partly 
on  account  of  its  small  size.    The  trunk 
usually  does  not  exceed  six  inches  in  di- 
ameter; but  the  excellent  qualities  of  llie 
wood  may,  at  some  future  <lay,  Ikj  better 
apprcointed.   Tho  tcnn  hop  honibeam,  de- 
rived from  the  form  of  the  fntit,  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  tlie  species  of  ostrya. 

Ironv;  a  term  inventctl  by  the  re- 
fined Athenians  (#«p«w«»,  dissinmtation). 
By  irony,  we  understand,  in  common  life. 
Unit  moro  n 'fined  species  of  ridicule, 
which,  under  the  mask  of  honest  simpli- 
city, or  of  ignorance,  exposes  the  faults 
and  errors  of  asHuniiug  folly,  by  seeming 
to  adopt  or  defend  them.  It  neither  pre- 
supposes a  bad  heart  nor  a  mahcious  ptir- 
pose,  and  is  consistent  with  so  much  kind- 
ness and  true  urbanity,  tlmt  even  the  ob- 
ject of  ridiculo  may  b«  forced  to  join  in 
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the  laugh,  or  be  disposed  to  profit  hy  the  the  Mohicans  and  NarrapinspttJ,  who  had  . 
lesion    One  inotle  of  irony  is,  when  a  been  adopted  into  the  coiii'eUeracy.  They 
p^raon  pretends  to  hold  the  fabe  opinion  owned  •arm  of  land.  (»»  Col- 
or  maxim  as  true,  while,  by  atRMiger  and  den's  Historu  of  the  JRre  .Vorftorw ;  Morf*r  h 
atrongcr  ilhistmtion,  he  m  roiitrasts  it  Repori  on  Indian  Jijfmrs^  New  Haven, 
wiUi  the  tnie,  Uiat  it  must  inevitably  ap-  ia«;  Indian^  and  Indian  iMtguages.) 
pear  absurd.  Another  mode  ie,  when  he     InEaTioniX  OoaimTiw  e»  tbe» 
aasumes  the  mask  of  innocent  TuihJrf^,  and  which  cannot  be  meafurM  !)y  unity  or 
mc'ites  ridicule  hy  the  unrest^nedness  of  parts  of  unitv;  for  example,  the  wjuaw 
luB  profesiona.   But  humor,  concealed  rcM>t  of  2,  1,4134 ....  which,  by  ommii- 
under  flerioaaneM  of  anpeeranee^  ii  the  ued  appnndmatloa,  can  bo  obtained  more 
foundation  of  both.     On  the  nso  and  and  more  exactly,  without  end,  in  parts 
ireatinrnt  of  irony,  in  roinic  juul  s^iiirical  of  unity,  but  can  never  Ih5  exactly  dcter- 
poeU^',  Jeau  Paul  has  given  the  lyest  di-  mined.   The  reletkm  of  tWO  qumtidw 
neiioiM,  in  his  VonMk  der  ^uthetxk.  is  also  called  irrational,  when  one  cannot 
(For  the  Pocmtir  imnv,  sec  Socrates.)  be  exactly  mcjifiirod  by  the  whole  and 
There  is  a     rt.uii  sort  ol'  malicious  irony  parts  of  the  other.    The  circumference 
iptrsiflaeg),  Uic  object  of  which  is  merolf  and  diameter  of  a  eirele  stand  in  such  an 
to  ri&IlM,  without  the  deain  oiT  eonee*  irrational  relation  to  onrli  other.  I)ecau!« 
llo„  wo  run  only  find  by  appruximatioo^  how 
lRo<icoi8;  the  name  given  by  the  French  many  times  the  latter  w  contained  m  the 
to  the  eonnderacy  of  North  American  former.  * 
Indiana,  called,  by  the  En<rlish,  the  Five,       Irrawaddt,  or  Trawat>i>t:  a  Inr^e 
and,  aftprwanls,  the  Six  Aationa.   The  river  of  Asia,  in  the  Chineseand  Birman 
Moiiawk^  OneitUis,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  empires.    Crawftird  (finftaity  fo 
Senocas  and  Tbscamras  were  the  mem-  London,  1899)  thinks  it  has  its  source  m 
liors  of  this  conn  flcmry.    Tliry  formerly  the  provinces  of  Lao  and  Yunnii.  Ac- 
resided  on  the  Moliawk  river  and  the  cording  to  Wilcox,  it  is  80  yanls  broad  in 
lakes  which  stiO  bear  tfaMrnamefl^  and  ex-  ho.  97*3(X,  where  be  Tiaited  it,  and  hn 
tende»i  their  conqiiestH  to  the  Mississippi,  was  informed  !)y  the  natives  that  he  was 
and  l>oyond  the  8l.  I^awreuce.    Their  val-  50  miles  from  its  source.    It  falls,  by  14 
or  iiuJ  Buccessos  have  procured  them  the  mouths,  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  after  hav- 
name  of  the  Honutrwi  nf  .hiurica.    Their  ing  divided  into  two  principal  branchei^ 
territory  ahouiideil  with  lakes  well  ftcu-ed  in  Pegu,  lat.  17°  45'.    The  most  easterly 
with  lihh ;  their  forests  were  filled  with  branch  passes  by  Rangoon ;  the  most 
gume,  and  thev  had  the  advantage  of  a  wesieriy,  by  Banen  or  Ptassiin.  Ae- 
lertiln  soil.   The  sachems  owed  their  au-  cording  to  Crawfurd,  it  is  navigable  fer 
thurity  to  public  opinion  :  the  general  IkjuLs  to  Bliamo,  about  300  miles  nlwve 
afliura  of  the  confederacy  were  managed  Ava.   The  intermediate  space  between 
bv  a  great  cotmcfl,  composed  of  the  the  eattem  and  westein  brandies  fbrms  ■ 
cLiefSj^ which  assembled  annually  ;it  Onon-  Delta,  coveird  with  trecf  and  loni:^  gnwa, 
t]K'ra.  They  extenninated  the  Erics,  drove  and  inhabited  chiefly  hy  bulfnU»e8,  deer 
out  the  Ilurons  and  Ottawas,  suUlued  the  and  tigers.    In  lot.  21°  45^,  it  receives  the 
Ilfinois,  Ofiamies,  Algonnuina,  Lenni  Len-  Kcen-Dwem,  n  oimsidenAle  river,  flom 
napes,  Sliawaiiesc,  and  the  terror  of  their  the  north-west. 

arms  extcudod  over  a  great  part  of  Canada     Irritabilitt  {irritabilitai ;  £rom  irrito,  tr 

and  die  northern  and  north-eastern  parts  of  pipvoke ««t  mfds  of  HaUer ;  vi»  ffUatig 

the  U.  States.  In  the  long  wan  between  the  of  Ctorter ;  oscittatiim  of  Boerfaaave ;  tonie 

I'jiijlish and  Fn  iicli.wliiehrnnlirnied  with  pmcrr  of  Stahl ;  immndar power  of  Bell; 

''^''jrnpUons,  for  nearly  a  ccnlur)',  inherent  power  oi  Cullou);  the  contractil- 
ti^ixil  17<>^)«  tliey  were  generally  in  4m  i^  of  muscular  fibres,  or  a  property  peeu- 
English  intere  st ;  and,  in  the  revolutiona-  liar  to  muscles,  by  which  they  contract, 
'y  wcnc  also  nmstly  in  favor  of  y\\m\  tlie  oppheation  of  certain  stimidi, 
ueBrimn.  Their  niiinl)crsiiuvc  nmclidi-  without  a  consciousness  of  action.  This 
mmislied.  Some  of  tlie  tribes  are  extinct;  poww  may  be  seen  m  the  tremidous  eon- 
some  h;;ve  tiiiKh- ronsidemhlc  advances  in  traction  of  muscles  when  laccnitcd,  or 
civiUzatioii,  while  otiiera  have  fallen  into  when  entirely  separated  from  the  body  in 
•  Male  of  squalid  miseiy.  Some  of  tlic  operations.  Even  when  Uie  body  is  dead, 
nations  remained  in  New  York;  othere  to  oil  Sppeamee^ and  the  nervous  power 
ramoml  to  Canada.  I^e  nunil>er  in  is  gone,  this  contmrtile  power  remnina 
5*w^?'"K  ^^^^  was  4575,  including  till  the  organization  yields,  and  begins  to 
tte  Moheskmmuk  or  New  Bioi^dge,  bediaolved.  ^tisbyU^bdrtkentpoirar 
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gap,  that  a  cut  artery  phrinKS,  and  grows 
atifl' after  th  ath.    I'hb  irritability  of  niiis- 
cles  is  so  iar  iiidepeudeut  of  uervesy  and 
aoHtde  connected  iviih  Aefing^  whieh  ii 
the  province  of  the  nerves,  thnt,  upon 
stimulating  any  muscle  by  touching  it 
with  causuc,  or  irritating  it  with  a  sharp 
poifl^ij^drWing  the  rlcctrir  spark  througn 
It,  or  exciting  with  tin*  nietallic  condiict- 
ors,  as  those  of  silver  or  zinc,  the  muscle 
liHiaBidf  MBiaets;  although  the  nenre  of 
Aat  nmscle  be  tied;  although  tfie  nenre 
be  rnt  so  ns  to  Hpparatf  the  nuipclf  entire- 
ly ixoiu  all  counexiuu  with  the  system ; 
wafOQ[|k  1h0  mnsole  be  sepcrateo  fiioin 
the  IkkIv  ;  althoujrh  llic  creature,  upon 
%vhicli  tlie  ex|x;rimcnt  is  performed,  may 
Imve  lost  all  t»enHo  of  fe»  liiifr  and  have 
besD  Isu  apparently  dead.   Thus  a  mus- 
cle, cut  fridii  tlie  lirrih,  trrmhlf uiid  palpi- 
taifjs  n  long  time  a^r;  the  hcait,  s^  parat- 
ed  Itrotn  the  body,  contracts  when  uritated ; 
the  bonrela,  when  torn  from  the  body, 
conliniic  t])<^ir  perislaltic  irifitinn.  so  as  to 
roll  upon  the  table,  ceasing  to  answer  to 
wlimm  mAf  when  ihcy  liecome  slfff  and 
cold.   Ev^n  in  v^^etables,  as  in  tbe  sen- 
■dve  plant,  this  contractile  power  livi^s. 
Thence  comes  the  distiuction  between  the 
irtikMBbf  dT^iAoiBtoi' nnd  the  tentSbSlXtif 
f»f  nf'rves;  for  the  irritaMli  \  of  muscles 
Minivcs  the  animals,  as  when  it  is  active 
after  deadi;  Hun  ivc«i  the  life  of  the  part, 
br  the  Mings  of  die'  ftfaole  system,  as  in 
untveraal  ptusy,  w  lmr^  the  vital  motions 
cont'mue  entire  nnr{  j>»  rfi  rt,  and  where  the 
musclea^  though  not  ubeUitut  to  tlie  will, 
9ft  ial|bet  to  nregularand  violent  actions; 
■xl  it  snni^TS  \\\r^  ctmnt-xion  with  the 
ipK  of      sv£teni,  aa  when  animals  veiy 
IBiiiiiiiiB  of  life,  are  cut  into  pons;  but 
MniMily,  the  property  of  Oe  nenres^ 
pives  the  various  modifications  of  s^nsc, 
as  vision,  hearing,  and  the  rest ;  gives  aldo 
tlie  g«neiBl  Mose  of  pleoure  or  pain,  and 
makes  the  system,  according  to  its  various 
coft  litions,  fyA  vigorous  and  healthy,  or 
wean  and  Jow.  ,  The  eye  feels  and  the 
skin  ttelf  fWSMr  appointed  tHmM  pro- 
duce no  rnotioiis  in  tlu'Wii  pans:  tluy  are 
.sensible,  hut  not  irrilable.    Tin?  heart,  the 
intestint^K,  the  urinar>'  bladder,  and  all  the 
muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  answer  to 
tUmuli  with  a  quick  u-i.l  forcihlo  contrac- 
tion ;  and  vet  they  hardly  feel  the  giimuli 
by  which  these  centractioos  are  produced, 
or,  at  least,  they  do  not  coDvejr  that  M« 
tng  to  the  brain.  There  is  no  consciousness 
01  present  stimulus  in  those  jiarts  whicJi 
•ncdM  Into  action  by  the  impulse  of  the 
•mi^aiid  al  the  oommand  of  the  irin ;  ao 


tfiiS  MtBhoHar  piilihavaall  tfi^toftBbttli>jr 

of  the  synteni,  with  bat  Bitle  feeling,and  that 

little  owinpto  the  nerves  which  enter  into 
their  sulistancc ;  while  nerVes  have  all  tlie 
aenaibiHQF  of  the  system,  but  no  motion. 
After  eveiy  action  in  an  irritable  part,  a 
state  of  rcist,  or  cessation  from  motion, 
must  take  place  before  llio  irritable  part 
can  be  again  melted  to  action.  by  an 
act  of  volition,  we  throw  any  of  otir  mus 
cles  into  action,  that  action  can  onl^  be 
continued  for  a  certain  space  of  tmie. 
Tbe  muscle  becomea  ralaiad,  notwith* 
standing  all  our  endeavors  to  tmi contrary, 
and  remains  a  certain  time  in  thai  rdaxeid 
Mate,  beibfe  it  can  be  again  tiirown  into 
action.  Each  irritable  part  has  tHmuli 
which  are  peruliar  to  it,  and  wliicli  are 
intended  to  suitport  its  nut i mil  action: 
thus  blood  is  lae  stimaliis  proper  to  tbe 
heart  and  artrrit  s ;  but  if,  by  any  accident, 
it  gets  into  tlie  stomach,  it  produces  ^ck- 
ness  or  Tomiting.  The  urine  does  not 
inftato  the  tender  fiMe  of  tbe  ttidnevs, 
ureters  or  Ma.ld'  ;  .  .m  - i  ?  in  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  preseou  liiar  healthv  action ; 
but  if  it  be  eflbMd  hito'the  oelhtlir  inein^ 
bfane,  it  lirings  on  such  a  violent  action 
of  the  vesels  of  these  parts,  as  to  pro<luce 
gangrene.  Such  stimtdi  are  called  habii- 
«8l  flKsittli  of  pailB.  Eadi  hiitable  part 
differs  from  tlie  rest  in  regard  to  the  quan- 
tity of  irritability  which  it  {K>sscsse8.  This 
law  explains  to  us  tiie  reason  of  the  great 
dirarmty  which  we  obaerva  in  tiio  araon 
of  various  irrital)le  parts :  tims  tlie  mus 
cles  of  voluntary  motion  can  remain  a 
long  time  in  a  state  of  action,  and,  if  it  be 
continued  as  long  as  possible,  another 
consiflcmble  [)ortion  of  time  is  required 
before  they  regain  the  irritability  they  lost; 
but  tiM  Mart  and  aiteriea  have  a  more 
short  and  sudden  action,  and  their  state  of 
rest  is  equally  so.  The  circular  tnuscles 
of  the  intestines  have  also  a  quick  action 
and  short  rest.  The  action  ofeveiy  atim- 
uhis  is  in  an  inver»e  ratio  to  tbe  frequency 
of  its  application.    A  small  quantity  of 

r'rits,taiien  into  the  stomach,  increaseh 
aotkm  of  its  mnaeular  coat,  and  also 
of  its  various  vessels,  so  tliat  digestion  is 
thereby  facilitated.  If  the  same  quantity, 
however,  be  taken  fifequenily,  it  loses  its 
aflbet  In  order  to  produce  the  aame 
efl^t  as  at  first,  a  larger  quantity  is  neces- 
sary ;  and  benpe  Ilje  origin  of  dram-drink- 
ing. Tho  more  the  imtability  of  a  part 
ia accumulated,  the  more  that  part  is  di^f- 
poscd  to  be  acted  upon.  It  is  on  this  ac 
count  tiiat  the  activity  of  all  animals, 
while  in  pMet  baahfa,  bi  mvefa  IMier  in 
the  muidiif  dMn  at  any  othar  pait  of  tha 
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day ;  for  dtirin^  the  night,  the  imtal»liqr 
of  the  wiinic  iVaine,  aii(]  (■:^pecially  that  of 
the  muscles  destiut'<l  for  lalwr,  viz.  the 
muacJea  for  voluutary  action,  is  reoccu- 
nubted.  The  mum  law  enlaiM  why 
digestion  goes  on  more  mpiilly  tlic  firMt 
hour  nrtrr  lood  is  swallowed  than  ut  aiiy 
utiier  time  j  and  it  aiiiu  accotiiitH  lor  llie 
gnat  danger  that  accrues  to  a  famished 
person  upon  first  takiii^j  in  fticnl. — In  Car- 
man piiilo^iphy,  irrUabiiiUfj  sensUnliiif  md 
rtproducUvitjf  eoiutitiite  the  whole  of  or- 
ganic life.  Since  the  time  of  ScheUin^ 
trriiabUitjf  is  much  corisidenvl  in  the  men- 
tal philosophy  uf  tliat  country.  The 
Fmicb,  treating  the  subject  merely  with 
reference  to  physiology,  goncndly  use,  at 
pn>«rnt,  tlie  word  cotUractUihf  instead  of 
urdabiLiijf, 

Irus;  a  mendicant  of  Ithaca,  employed 
by  the  suitors  of  Pt^ndopc;  in  nubordinute 
offices.  On  L  lysscs'  return,  when  be  ap- 
proached his  mansion  in  tlie  habit  ora 
iMgyuv  in  order  10  aurprisc  thooe  uninv^ 
ed  gtiesis,  Irus  attoni[)tpd  to  prevent  his 
entering,  and  challenged  Ulysaes  to  a 
content,  in  which  Inw  waa  beaMi. 

Irvink,  William,  an  ortici-r  in  tli(>  revo- 
lutionary war,  wa.s  lionj  in  lix-ianil,  and 
educated  for  tlie  profession  of  medicine. 
During  the  war  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, which  conimtMicct!  in  I?.")!,  and 
ended  in  I7Gli,  he  served  for  a  time  as  a 
Migeon  on  board  of  a  Bcitiah  ahip  ixT  war, 
and,  soon  ai\cr  tlie  conclusion  of  peaoe^  le- 
niovcd  to  America,  and  continued  the  prac- 
tice of  his  pixifessiuo  in  Carlisle,  I'euusylva- 
lua.  He  was  a  member  of  tlie  convention 
which  met  at  Philadelphia,  July  15, 1774, 
and  reconimendod  the  ineetin;;  of  a  gen- 
eral congress.  In  Januar},  177o,  he  wm 
«lthori/.e«l  to  raise  and  command  a  regi- 
ment (if  the  Pennsylvania  line,  which,  in 
a  few  months  olterwards,  was  fully  equip- 
|Kid.  In  the  feUowing  June^hewaataken 
priaooer  in  tlie  unneeeaBfiil  attempt  made 
DY  general  Tfiompson,  to  surprise  the  van- 
guard uf  Llic  liritish  army,  then  stationed 
at  the  village  of  Troio  Rivieres,  ui  Canada, 
and  was  carried  to  Quebec,  wliere  he  rc- 
roained  in  durance  until  April,  1778,  when 
he  was  exchanged.  Immediately  after 
Ilii  release,  he  wna  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  second  Pennsylvania  brig- 
ade, and,  in  1781,  he  was  intrusted  witli 
die  deftooe  of  the  nnth-weMra  ftmitier, 
idiieb  waedirealened  by  the  British  and 
Indians.  The  clKir«ro  Avns  one  that  re- 
quired not  only  c«juni^e  and  ikmnesi,  but 
peat  prudence  and  ludgment,  and  waa 
•xecuted  by  general  mine  in  a  matmer 
irhich  fitU|y  justified  the  choice  q£  ttim 


made  by  geneial  Waahingtoo.  After  the 
war,  he  waa  dected  a  member  irf'eongreaa 

under  the  crtnfederation,  and  he  wt^ 

a  member  of  the  conventioo  which  Ihuued 

the  eonaiinition  of  PeunsyHmnia.  When 

the  wluskcy  insurrection  broke  out  in  tlutt 
state,  in  17!>4,  two  sets  of  commissionen^ 
the  one  repivseuting  the  U.  States,  and  the 
other  the  commonwealth,  were  fint  de- 
s|)atchcd  to  Uie  insurgents,  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  return  to  their  duty,  and 
amongst  the  latter  was  general  urine. 
This  mcaaiira,  bowever,  proving  inefiect- 
ual,  force  was  resortwi  to,  and  irenf  ral 
Irvine  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Pennsylvania  militiB,  and  eontriboted 
greatly  to  the  succiBHftd  result  of  the  afiair. 
About  this  time,  he  removed,  with  his 
family,  from  Carlisle  to  Piuludelphia, 
idiere  he  became  intendant  of  military 
stores,  and  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
aociety  of  CincinnatL  He  continued  to 
mide  in  that  city,  universally  respected 
fbr  lui  public  ai]d  private  virtues,  umil  tiM 
summer  of  1804,  when  a  p«'rimi  was  put 
to  his  Ufo  by  an  inflammatory  disorder,  in 
the  63d  veer  of  his  age. 

Is  ;  the  Turkish  cornipti<iri  of 
rircek  t/«,  j)refixpd  to  many  geographical 
nuuie?) ;       Isnun-f  from  ui  ^nLptav  (Smyr- 
na), Isnik  (Nice),  Imid  (Nicomedia). 

Isaac;  the  son  of  \l)mhain,  remarka- 
ble fur  his  birth,  which  was  lung  promised 
to  his  parents,  and  took  ]daoe  nmen  they* 
wen  nr  advaaeed  in  ase,  and  for  fan 
having  early  been  destined  to  perish  as  a 
victim  on  tlie  altar.  (See  Abraiuun,)  lie 
eaoaped  deadi  by  a  imracle,  and  reaembled 
his  tathcr  in  faith  and  BteadHtsUiess  in  tho 
worMhip  of  the  U  ue  God  in  the  midst  of 
lieatliens,  hiit  not  in  activity  and  magna- 
nimity. In  liim  the  |)atriarchal  character 
-linrn"  mililf-r  and  S'lfh  r  tlian  in  Vhmham, 
but  purer  and  nobler  ihau  lu  his  son 
Jacob.  Acciuaomed  to  a  tmnquil  life,  by 
^tlie  practice  of  agriculture,  which  he  car- 
ried  farther  than  Ahruham,  and  leading  a 
more  settled  Ufe  liiun  liis  predecesson, 
yielding  and  {>ati^t  in  difficuldea,  he  ap- 
|>  an-d  in  lii^  faiiiily  a  tender  father,  but 
prematurely  ugetl,  weak,  luid  easy  to  be 
imposed  upon,  who  preferred  the  quiet, 
crafty  Jacob  to  the  ruder  but  umtb  hooeat 
Esau. 

IsABKLUi  of  Castile,  the  celebrated 
queen  of  Sjmin,  daughter  of  John  11,  wna 
bom  m  1451,  and  nuuiMt  l"^*  Ferdi- 
nand V,  king  of  Arragon.  After  the  death 
of  her  brother,  Henry  IN,  in  1474,  she 
aaoended  the  Oirone  of  Caadle,  w  the 
exclu^on  of  her  eWer  sister,  Joanna,  who 
had  the  ligbtfialdaim  10  the  crown.  Dur* 
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'mg  the  lifetime  of  hor  brother,  Isabella 
had  gained  the  favor  of  the  estates  of  the 
kingdom  to  such  a  degree  that  the  niajor- 
ity,  on  his  death,  declarccl  for  her.  From 
the  others,  the  victorious  arms  of  her  hu»- 
hand  extorted  actiuiescence,  in  the  battle 
of  Toro,  in  147G.    Alter  the  kingdoms  of 
Arragou  and  Castile  were  thus  imited,  Fer- 
dinand and  IiwlK'lla  assumed  the  royal 
title  of  Spain.    With  ilie  graces  and 
charms  of  her  sex,  Isabella  united  the 
courage  of  a  hero,  and  the  sagacitv  of  a 
statesnian  and  legislator.    She  was  n^wnys 
present  at  the  tnuisaction  of  state  attaire, 
mid  her  name  was  plare<l  lH*side  that  of 
lier  husband  in  public  ordinances.  The 
conquest  of  Grenada,  after  which  the 
Moorx  were  entirely  ex|)clli'd  from  Spain, 
and  the  discoverj'  of  .\mericn,  were,  in  a 
great  degree,  her  work.    In  all  her  under- 
takings, the  wise  cardinal  Ximencs  was 
her  assistant.    She  has  been  accu8e«l  of 
severity,  pride  and  unbounded  ambition ; 
hut  these  faults  souu  times  promoted  the 
welfare  of  tlie  kingdom,  as  well  as  her 
virtues  and  talents.    A  spirit  like  hers  was 
necessary  to  humble  the  haughtin»»ss  of 
the  nobles  without  exciting  th«'ir  hostility, 
to  conquer  Grenada  witijout  letting  loose 
the  hordes  of  Africa  on  Europe,  and  to 
restrain  ilie  vices  of  her  subjects,  who  had 
become  comipt  by  reason  of  the  Iwd 
administration  of  tlie  laws.    By  the  intro- 
duction of  a  strict  ceremonial,  which  sub- 
sists till  the  present  day  at  the  Spanish 
court,  she  succeeded  in  checking  the 
Imughtineas  of  the  numerous  nobles  aliout 
tJie  person  of  the  king,  and  in  depriving 
them  of  their  fK'niicious  influence  over  him. 
Private  warfare,  which  had  fonnerly  pre- 
vailed to  tlic  destruction  of  pubUc  tran- 
quillity, she  check«;d,  and  intniduced  a 
\igorou8  administration  of  justice.  In 
14^2,  pope  Alexander  VI  confirmed  to  the 
royal  jMiir  tlje  title  of  Catholic  king,  abradv 
conferred  on  them  by  Innocent   VII 1. 
The  zeal  for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
which  procured  them  this  title,  gave  rise 
to  tlie  inquisition  (sec  InquisUion)^  which 
was  introduced  into  Spain  in  1480,  at  the 
suggestion  of  their  confessor,  Torcjuemada. 
Isabella  died  in  1504,  having  extorted 
from  her  husband  («)f  whom  she  was  very 
jealous)  nn  oath  that  he  would  never 
niarrj'  again.    (See  Ferdinand  F,  Xifnencs, 
and  C(Uumbiis.) 

Isabella  ;  wife  of  Edward  II  of  Eng- 
land.   (See  Edward  11) 

lsABKT,Jean  Baptiste  ;  miniature  naint- 
er;  a  pu|>il  of  David,  distinguished  lor  th<i 
delicacy  and  grace  of  his  jwucil.  Isabey 
ioveoted  ilie  very  handsome  style  of  chalk 


and  crayon  drawings  h  Veslampt,  in  which 
he  is  unequalled.  He  frecjuently  draws, 
with  Indian  ink,  com(>ositi<)ns  of  Mncrnl 
figures,  which  are  all  portraits.  His  most 
famous  pieces  of  this  kind  are,  the  Visit 
of  Napoleon  at  OlH  rkninp,  Napoleon  on 
the  Terrace  at  Maltiiaison,  and  many 
parades  and  presentations.  He  after- 
waitls  sketched  all  the  princes  and  states- 
men assembled  at  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
One  of  his  most  lH*autiful  pieces  is  his 
Skiff  {la  nacdlt)^  where  he  is  himself 
delineated  with  his  family.  The  style 
d  Pcstampe^  which  strongly  resembles  stip- 
pling, was  for  some  time  the  prevalent 
fashion,  but  Isabey's  master  hand  was  re- 
quired to  give  it  character.  His  miniature 
paintings  are  extraordinarily  fine.  He  is 
the  only  artist  in  Paris  who  can  compare 
with  Augustin  ;  and  if  llie  latter  possesses 
more  stnMigth  and  warmth  of  color,  Isabey 
has  greater  deUcacy  and  softness. 

Is£us,  an  Athenian  orator,  l)om  at 
Chalcis  in  EulxEa,  hvcd  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fourth  century  lM;fore  Christ,  till 
after  357.  Lysias  and  Isocrates  were  his 
teachers.  Wholly  unconnected  with  pub- 
lic affairs,  he  devoted  himself  to  uistruc- 
tion  in  eloquence,  anel  wrote  speeches  for 
others.  Of  his  50  orations,  1 1  are  extant, 
which  are  recommended  by  tlieir  simple 
and  often  forcible  style,  aiwl  are  generally 
on  causes  respecting  inheritance.  They 
are  to  be  foimd  in  the  7th  vol.  of  Reiske  • 
OralortM  Grttcu  Sir  VV,  Jones  translated 
10  orations  of  Issus,  with  a  commentary 
(London,  1779).  The  Utb,  now  known, 
has  been  discovered  since. 

Isaiah,  the  first  of  the  four  great 
prophets,  prophesied  dtirin^  the  reigns 
of  tlie  kings  of  Judah,  from  Uzziah 
to  Hezekiah,  at  least  47  years.  Of  the 
circumstances  of  his  life  noilung  is  knowrn, 
but  that  he  had  an  important  influence 
over  tlie  kings  and  people.  Of  the  sacred 
compositions  which  i»88  under  his  name 
in  tlie  Old  Testament,  that  \mtX  which  is 
unquestionably  his  gives  him  a  high  rank 
among  tlie  greatest  poets.  His  stvie  is 
I>eculiarly  appropriate  to  the  subjects  of 
which  he  treats ;  it  unites  simplicity  and 
clearness  with  the  highest  dignity  and 
majesty ;  and  in  fulnew  and  |Mjwer,  his 
poetry  tiir  surpasses  that  of  all  the  other 
prophets.  His  writings  arc  chiefly  denun- 
ciations and  comi>laints  of  the  sins  of  the 
|M'oplc,  menaces  of  a{>proaching  ruin,  and 
animating  anticii>ations  of  a  more  glonotjs 
future.  The  wiiole  »)earH  the  stamp  of 
genius  and  tnic  insi)irotion,  and  is  marice<l 
throughout  by  nobleness  of  thought  and 
feeling.   (See  Lowth's  .Wir  TrofulaHon 
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ftf  baiak,  and  hin  Lecture*  on  the  Sarrcd 
Podrv  oj  the  Jlebnws;  also,  the  article 

IsATRrA,  in  nnoicnt  profmiphy  ;  a  coun- 
try in  Atiiu  Miuor,  forming  a  part  of  Pi- 
aidia,  lying  on  the  fmt  of  (^ma,  ttid  on 
As  aouth  of  Lycaonia.  The  inhRhitants 
were  Hht-pherda  and  herdsmen,  and  for- 
midable as  rubbers.  Their  capitid,  Isaura, 
wasameve  bmoit  of  bandha.  The  ood- 
sul  Publius  SertifiUB  destroyed  it;  but 
another  Isaura  was  buiit  not  (ar  from 
iu    ilcuce  Strabo  nicntiona  two. 

IscHiA  (anciently  Pitheeusa,  JEnaria, 
Jirime,  und  Inariine) ;  an  if«luiid  in  tlnj 
Mediterranean,  six  luilea  from  ilio  couiit 
of  Naples,  about  ten  miles  in  ciitniiL 
Lon.  l.T  r,<7  E. ;  lal.  40°  50  N. ;  |K)pula- 
tion, 24,(XH) ;  xquan;  u»ilrs  25.  It  rontains 
SCVenU  high  bills,  one  ol  which  in  2300 
feet  above  the  aea.  It  is  fertile  in  fruits, 
and  nh  iimds  in  gan)P.  The  white  wine 
18  much  isteenicd.  The  air  is  healthy,  on 
which  account  it  is  much  reaorted  to  by 
invalids,  as  it  is  but  a  small  djatan'  t  from 
the  continent,  and  hardly  more  than  four 
ieaguea  fnm  Naples.  It  is  volcanic  ;  and 
an  earthquake  in  1898  destroyed  several 
villages  on  the  island.  The  jwrcelain  clay 
of  Itichia  was  prized  by  the  ancients,  but 
die  trtie  terra  (PlscJna  is  rare.  Ischia,  the 
ca}Mtal  town,  is  situated  on  the  N.  cou^t 
of  the  island,  und  is  an  epiacopal  aee  with 
3101  inhabitants. 

IntffBCRo,  or  Umft  IsnwuM ;  a  nrio- 
cipaliQT  in  (Sermany,  situated  in  the  W^- 
terau,  al)out  30  miles  long  and  10  wide, 
on  tlie  borders  of  the  couutv  uf  ilunau ; 
anUDCt  partly  to  Hease-CaBBel,  and  partly 
to  Hcs-e-DamiKtadt.  Population,  47,457; 
square  milt  s,  '.ilS. — Isenburfr^  a  principal- 
ity belonging  to  Ucase-Caaiel,  erected 
■ucc  18UV  contains  16^^  inhahitnntfi, 
and  137  Hquare  milcB. 

IsKMBURo,  New  ;  a  town  of  Ilease- 
Daimstadt,  in  Isenburg,  founded  in  1700 
by  FnMich  refugees;  three  miles  S.  of 
Iraukfort  on  tJie  Maine;  four  S.  W.  of 
Otfenbach  ;  lon.  8'  '36'  E. ;  laU  SO'  3'  N. ; 
population,  1170. 

ItiRF.  (anciently  hara) ;  a  river  which 
riaea  in  the  Alps,  about  12  miles  from 
mount  Genii^  m  a  mountain  called  Aeran, 
in  die  duchy  of  Savoy.  Afler  enteriiig 
France,  it  passes  by  Orenoblr,  SL  Quen- 
tio,  Kotnaua,  and  joins  the  Rhone 
about  thiee  ndlea  above  Valenee. 

IsKRF. ;  a  department  of  France,  consti- 
tuted oi'  tlie  former  Dauphiuy.  It  takes 
ilB  uaiuu  from  the  river  Isi^re,  which 
cnMMa  it  It  is  divided  into  four  arroo- 
dfawatiiuma.  Qienobleiatiiacaiiital  Squan 


rnileH,  a}40;  popubtiD^  SSiSfiBL  (Sat 

DeDortmivL) 
IasB.Loiir<  ;  a  town  in  the  Pruaiaii 

county  of  Mark,  pn)vince  of  Westphalia, 
on  the  small  river  BaaruiiWith  S5()0  in* 
hahilanti^lnTSOhouaefc  Tbemhabhants 
are  moetiv  Luth«*RU)H,  but  there  are  also 
fwime  Catnolics  and  Calvinists.  There  is 
a  gymnasium  here.  It  has  maaufacturea 
oriron,  bnai^  wire,  and  anail  wm^wk 
needles,  brass  scales,  &o.  More  than  00 
considerable  commercial  house's  keep  up 
an  intercourse  with  Italy,  France  and 
Germany.  There  are  also  woollen  and 
8ilk  mamifartories  and  ItleacherioH  in  the. 
environs.  Iseriohu  is  about  15  leagues  S. 
ofHflnaiBr. 

IsHifAELiTE9,in  ancient  ^ography  and 
hintor)' ;  the  <le.s<MMidant'^  of  Ishnin»>l,  the 
.son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar.  (q.  v.]  Ish- 
mael  was  bom  1910  B.  C.  Afrar  tne  dis- 
mission of  Hiigar  from  the  bouse  of  Abra- 
ham, she  wandered  witli  her  son  to  the 
wildemeea  of  Paran,  which  bordered  on 
Aimbia,  and  heie  fabmaal  became  an  ex- 
pert Iiunter  and  warrior.  His  mother 
procured  him  a  wife  from  Egypt,  by^ 
friram  he  had  IS  aoa%  wiio  beoune  the  * 
heads  of  so  many  Arabian  tribes. — The 
name  of  Jshmadites,  or  bmaelinns,  in  also 
ffiven  to  a  Mohammedan  sect  which  orig- 
maUjr  belonged  to  the  Shiitea,  the  adhe> 
reDlBof  Ali  and  the  opponents  of  the  Sun- 
itflM.  In  the  first  centurv  of  tlie  Hedra, 
the  InMii  GiafBr-el-Sadek,  a  descendant 
of  Ali,  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  son, 
Ishmael,  having  transfemnl  the  surcrssion 
to  his  younger  son,  Mousa^to  the  prejudice 
of  the  chiuuen  of  bhinael,  a  party  reiliaed 
toackno\vlcdgeMousa,and  considered  Isli- 
macl's  posterity  as  tlie  legitimate  Imaiu*. 
By  the  OricntaJ  historians,  tliey  are  reck- 
oned with  tlio  Naasarians,  among  the 
Bathenins,  or  Batenites,  that  is,  adherents 
of  the  mystical,  allegorical  doctrines  of 
falamisni.  fVom  the  Wi  to  the  19di  cen- 
tury, they  were  powerful  in  the  East 
Under  the  name  of  Carmattans  (as  they 
were  called,  from  Carmati,  near  Cuta,  the 
birthplace  of  their  chief  Karfeh,  in  the  8th 
century),  they  deva«itnt(>d  Inik  and  Pyria. 
In  Persia,  which  they  likewise  overran 
about  tlua  time,  they  were  caOed  JMUb- 
ddkfftfiat  is,  xmpxoiis,  or  ThUmitt*,  because 
they  professed  Tulim's  doctrine,  that  man 
can  leani  truth  only  by  instruction.  One 
dynasty  of  the  unaeUana,  Ibunded  by 
>Ioharamed  Abu-Obkid-Allah,  conquered 
Egypt  about  910,  and  was  overthrown  by 
Saladin,  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  about  1177, 
when  the  dynitsty  became  extinct  with 
Adhfld-Udin-AUaL  The  other  (atiU  ex* 
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bting)  Ishmaellte  branch  founded  a  king- 
dom in  Syria  in  1090,  under  the  Iman  Has- 
san Ben-SablmhjWhich  beeumo  tbnnidal)lc 
in  the  East,  by  its  military  power.  Hassan, 
with  his  seven  successors,  is  known  in  the 
East  under  the  name  of  ilie  Old  Man  of 
tkt  Mvunlaii\  Injcaiise  his  residence  was 
in  the  mountain  fastness  of  Mesiadc  in 
Syria.  Thence  he  desjxatched  his  war- 
riors— who  were  called  Hcuckischim,  fwm 
their  immoderate  us*?  of  the  henbane 
(Arab,  haschischeh),  which  produces  an  ex- 
citement amounting  to  fury — on  expc<li- 
lions  of  roblx'iy  aiul  murder.  TIk.'sc  Is- 
inaelians,  ilierefore,  acquired  in  the  West 
the  rmme  of  .Assassins  (comiiilion  of  Ha- 
schischtm),  which  llience  l)ecamc,  in  the 
western  languages  of  Europe,  a  common 
name  for  murderer.  At  the  close  of  llie 
12th  centur)',  the  M«>ngols  put  an  end  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tain, who,  acconfmg  to  Von  Hammer's  re- 
searches, was  not  a  prince,  but  m<'n*ly 
the  beail  of  a  sect.  From  this  time, 
only  a  feeble  residue  of  the  Ismaeiians, 
from  whom  proceeded  the  Druses,  about 
A.  i).  JO'JO,  has  survived  In  IVrsia  and 
Syria.  At  Khekii  in  IVrsjji,  an  I.«maeljun 
Iman  still  has  his  residence,  w  ho  is  revered 
as  a  go<l  by  tlie  IsmaeUans,  who  extend  ns 
far  us  India,  and  is  presented  with  the 
fruits  of  their  robbery,  from  which  he 
pays  a  considerable  tribute  to  the  shah  of 
Persia.  The  Syrian  Ismaelians  dwell 
around  Mesiade,  west  of  Hamah,  and  in 
the  mounUiin  S<Mnnack  on  Leb^mon ;  they 
are  imder  Turkish  dominion,  with  a  sheik 
of  tlieir  owi,  who,  in  considemtion  of  a 
yearly  tribute  to  the  Porte  of  ItjjfiOO  pifis- 
ircis  enjoys  the  rev'enuos  of  the  country, 
rcndenid  productive  and  flourishing  by 
agriculture  and  commerce  (in  cotton, 
honey,  silk  and  oil).  These  |K'Oj)le  are 
coumiended  by  moilem  tmvcllers  lor  their 
hospitality,  tnigidit}',  gentleness  and  piety. 
But  tlu'ir  prosperity  was  interrupted  in  a 
war  with  the  Nassarians  (q.  v.),  who  took 
Mesiadc  in  1809,  and  desolated  the  coun- 
try ;  and,  ihoudi  ^instated,  in  1810,  in  the 
pomesKion  of  tijcir  tcrritorv,  they  dni^out 
a  miserable  existence.  I'hc  Ismaelians, 
with  other  Sbiites,  adore  the  prophet  AH 
as  the  incarnate  Go«l,  and  Molianuned  as 
an  ambassador  of  God  and  Uie  autlior 
of  tlie  Koran.  AH  Ismaelians  term 
themselves  Seid^  that  is,  descendants  of 
the  fimiily  of  Molumuned,  and  wear  the 
green  turban,  in  token  of  their  pretended 
nobility.  In  accordance  with  their  exjio- 
sition  of  the  Koran,  they  believe  in  8U|K.'r- 
natural  communications  of  tlie  Deity  by 
the  prophets  (Imans),  and  io  the  transmi- 


gration of  souls,  deny  a  paradise  and  hell, 
clo  not  observe  the  purifications  and  fasts 
of  ilie  onlio<lox  Mohmnmedaiis,  and  per- 
form their  pilgrimag«*8,  not  to  Mecca,  but 
to  Meschid,  the  place  of  All's  intennent, 
four  days'  journey  from  Bagdad.  They 
have  no  nublic  temples,  and  their  sim}ilo 
rites  display  more  of  pure  theb<m  than 
those  of  tlie  Mohammedans.  (See  the  trea- 
tise of  Rousseau,  consul-general  in  Alep- 
po, respecting  the  Ismaelians  and  Nas- 
sarians.) 

I  s  lAC  Ta  B  LF.,  or  Bfmbi  NE  Ta  b  lk  [Mnisa 
Isiaca  and  Tabxda  Jkmbina) ;  an  ancient 
Egyptian  monument,  on  which  is  repre- 
sented the  worship  of  the  goddew  ImI?, 
with  her  ceremonies  and  luyHterieH.  It  is 
a  square  table  of  copjKT,  divided  into  five 
compartments,  covered  with  silver  Mosaic 
skilfully  inlaid.  The  principal  figure  of^ 
the  central  group  is  Isis.  After  the  cnp- 
Uire  of  Rome  (1525),  this  table  came  into 
tlio  i>os8ession  of  cardinal  Bi'mU>,  from 
whom  the  duke  of  Mantua  obtnim-d  it 
for  his  cabinet.  Aller  the  sack  of  Mnnliia 
in  IGdO,  cardinal  Pava  obtained  it,  and 
presented  it  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  It  is 
at  present  in  the  royal  gallery  at  Turin. 
Several  engravings  of  it  have  lie*  n  made  ; 
the  first  by  /Eneas  Vicus  (Venice,  1559)  in 
figures,  the  size  of  the  original.  Caylus 
has  engraved  and  descriU'd  it  in  bis  Recucil 
dr»  Jlniiqmihy  vii.  p.  'M.  It  is  fillcil  with 
all  sorts  of  hieroglyphics  ;  and  this  mix- 
ture, with  oilier  reasons,  Spineto  consid- 
ers as  a  proof  of  its  having  l>eeu  fiibricatcd 
in  Rome,  at  a  late  date,  by  some  person 
who  knew  little  aliout  the  s<'ience. 

Isidore  ;  the  name  of  8<;veral  niartyi?, 
saititsi,  monks  and  bishops;  among  others, 
of  a  monk  of  Pelusium  in  Egypt,  died 
aliout  the  year  449,  whose  letters  are 
valuable,  as  illustrative  of  the  Bible.  In 
the  history  of  the  papal  law,  a  collection 
of  decretals  is  worthy  of  note,  which 
bears  on  its  title  fwige  tlie  name  of  Isidore, 
archbishop  of  Seville  (who  die<l  (>J(j)^  bur 
which  was  corrupted  in  the  9th  century 
by  many  spurious  additions,  and  was  wide- 
ly circulated  Irom  tb(r  east  of  Geniiany. 

Isinglass.  This  substance  is  almost 
wholly  gelatine,  100  grains  of  goo«l  dry 
isinglass  containing  rather  more  than  98 
of  matter  soluble  hi  water.  It  is  brought 
princi|>ally  from  Russia.  The  belluga 
vields  the  greatest  quantity,  b(>ing  tiie 
largi^  and  most  plentiful  tisli  in  the  rivers 
of  Muscovy  ;  but  the  sounds  of  all  fretih 
water  fish  yield  more  or  less  fine  isinglass, 
particularly  the  smaller  sorts,  found  in 
pnxligious  quantities  in  the  Cas(iian  sea, 
and  several  hundred  miles  beyond  Asira- 
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_      Wllgiy  Yaik,  Don,  and  even  ed  as  the  invcntrrss  of  sails.  Aceord- 

 as  Siberia.    It  is  the  basis  of  the  ing  to  Plutaroh'H  learned  treatise  (on  laia 

Jfttiaaan  giu6,wbictiisprereiTe(l  to  all  oth-  and  Oairiii),  Osiris  utid  Isis  were  the  iUe- 

«r  kMi^lbr  MPMigtii.  langlass  reeahres  ptimate  offiipriug  of  Saturn  und  Rliet. 

ili  ditTerent  8hap4-s  in  the  following  man-  When  Helios  (Sol),  the  husband  of  lUiea, 

ner.   The  {larts  of  wiiich  it  is  conifKMed,  dit«ct)vered  the  intrigue,  he  prououuced 

particuluily  Ute  sounds,  are  taken  from  jutl^incot  upon  bcr,  that  dwwMldllOt  bo 

ihe  fish  while  sweet  and  fresh,  sUt  open,  debverad  ia  any mflnth  lior  in  any  y^. 

washed  from  tlieir  »hiny  sordes,  divcisted  Merrury,  who  was  then  in  love  with 

of  a  very  tliin  membrane  which  envelopes  Khea,  and  was  Ipved  by  ber,  having  heard 

the  sound,  and  then  expooed  to  adflfen  »  Ifae  eume,  diaeovered  a  way  in  wfaidi  ilie 

litdo  in  the  air.    In  this  state,  they  are  might  be  delivered,  notwith-standinp.  In 

formed  into  rolln  alnnit  tlie  thickness  of  a  j)lnyinf?  at  drauglits  with  ihv  moon,  lie 

finger,  and  in  lengtli  according  lu  the  in-  won  from  her  the  scvuiJiietti  port  of  her 

tended  tku  of  the  staple ;  a  thin  mem-  light,  of  which  he  made  five  days,  and, 

hmno  is  geneiall^  selected  for  the  centre  having  added  them  to  the  JKJO,  of  wliich 

of  the  roll,  rojind  which  the  rest  are  the  ye^ur  had  previously  consistedjgave 

foklcKl  alternau  ly,  and  about  half  an  inch  tlio  goddefls  time  for  delivejy.  The 


of  each  extremity  of  the  roll  is  turned  in-  were  the  inteieahuy  days  of  the  Egyp- 

Wartls.    iHinglasa  is  liest  made  m  tlie  tinns,  which  wen»  celebrated  by  them  as 

summer,  as  frost  gives  it  a  disagreeable  the  birtbdavs  of  their  deities.^  Oaihs  was 

color,  deprives  it  of  its  weight,  and  un-  bom  the  niBL  and  at  his  bhfdi  a  voioe 

pairs  its  gelatinous  piineiples.   lsiii|)ssB  Qiied,  **  The  lord  of  the  world  is  bom.'' 

boiled  in  niilk  fonns  a  mihJ,  nutritious  On  the  second  day,  Rhea  was  delivered 

jeljy,  and  is  thus  sometimes  employed  of  Aroueris,  or  the  elder  llorus  ( ApoUu), 

medldnally.  This,  when  flavored  by  the  on  the  tfalld  of  Typhon,  on  the  fourth  of 

art  of  the  cook,  is  the  blannnaiis;rr  of  our  Isi^,  and  on  the  fifth  of  Nephthys,  who  was 

tables.   A  solution  of  isinglass  in  water,  caUed  TdeuUf  the  Constmmmtion,  tlioueU 

with  a  very  small  proportion  of  some  bal-  Others  nve  her  the  name  of  AfhroaRtt 

■prcad  on  black  silk,  is  the  court  and  NOu  (Vieioffy).  Of  these  five  chii- 

>r  of  the  shops.     Isiuglass  is  also  dren,  thcit;  were  three  fathers — HelioH, 

 linfininffhquorsofthcfenneutedkind,  Sunim  and  Mercurv.   Typhon  married 

and  m  rowing  mock-pearte,  sdlfoidng  Nephthys;  Osiiis  and  fais  loved  each  other 

linens,  silks,  gauzes,  &.c.    With  brandy  it  even  in  th^  mother's  womb.    Osiris,  the 

forms  a  cement  for  broken  porcelain  and  good  spirit,  was  persecuted  by  l^phon, 

glai>d.    It  is  also  used  to  stick  together  tlic  die  bml  spirit,  who,  by  stratagem,  shut  him 

parts  of  musical  instruments.  up  in  a  cheat,  abd.  threw  him  inio  the  oea. 

Isis ;  the  principal  goddess  of  the  Egy|>-  When  Isia  learned  this,  she  cut  off  one  of 

tian%  the  symbol  of  nattm;.  tlie  inotiier  her  locks,  put  on  tjioiii  iiiii;^  :  annent-s  and 

and  nurae  of  aH  ^biQ|p>>    According  to  wandered  about  discouscrlatr,  iu  search  of 

Diodorus,  Osiris,  Isis,  Typhon,  Apollo  and  the  cheat  .Meanwhile  she  learned  that 

Aphnxlite  (Venus)  were  the  chddren  of  Osiris,  on  a  certain  occasion,  (leceived  by 

Jupiter  and  Juno.   Osiris,  the  Diouysos  Mephlbys,  who  was  enamored  of  him,  had 

(Baeehns)  of  the  Greeks,  mtoried  Isia  (aim  mistaken  Nephthys  for  heiself,  and  tliat  the 

and  moon),  and  they  both  made  the  im-  child  which  was  the  finiit  oif  this  union 

Kovement  of  society  ihftr  e8|>ccial  care,  had  heen  exposed  by  its  mother.  Isia 
en  were  no  longer  butchered,  afler  Isis  therclbre  sought  the  ciiiid,  and  bred  him 
had  discovered  the  valuable  qualitiea  of  upunder  the  temd  of  .teow.  The  chest 
wheat  and  hariey,  which  had  till  then  in  wliich  Osiris  was  shut  up,  was,  mean- 
grown  wild,  unkno%vn  to  mankind,  and  while,  driven  ashore  nt  Ryhlos,  and  thrown 
J*"*"*  '•o^  to  prepare  tlienu  In  on  a  busli,  which,  having  suddeidy  grown 
gratitude  for  these  benefits,  the  inhabitants  hito  a  beautifiil  tree,  had  ontirely  enclosed 
always  presented  the  first  ears?  gathered  it.  Tliis  tree  was  afterwards  cut  down 
aaan  olVeriug  to  laia.  Whatever  llio  by  the  king  of  tlie  country  as  a  curiosity, 
Greek  related  of  hb  Demeler  (Ceres)  the  and  used  as  a  pillar  in  his  palace.  The 
Egyptian  attributed  to  Isis.  As  agricul-  chest  was  finally  obtained  by  an  artifice 
ture  was  iiimroved,  civilization  advanced,  oi"  Isis,  hut  the  bo<ly,  being  afterwards  dis- 
JJjd  ajsrts  for  art  and  letiew  was  develop-  covered  by  Typhon,  was  lom  by  him  into 
M.  At  MM,  we  first  hear  among  the  14  pieces.  On  dispd«nqg  this,  Isis  pro- 
Egypnans,  of  the  building  of  cities  and  tem-  ceeded  to  coUeettheiftiiBSOts ;  she  found 
and  the  consdtution  of  the  prie«ihood,  them  all  but  one,  an  image  of  which  she 
aflartho  lima  of  Us,  who  was  also  rever-  therefore  formed  j  and  thus  the  i'iialius 
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came  to  be  held  sacred,  and  a  festival  was 
inmituted  in  its  honor  by  the  E^  ptinnf. 
C)Hiri8  liaviiig  relume<l  to  life,  Isis  boit; 
him,  prematurely,  llarjiocrates,  the  god 
of  hilenco,  who  was  Imne  in  his  lower 
limiN).  Honis,  the  son  of  Isis,  afterwords 
vaiiquishetl  Typhon  in  n  war,  and  gave 
bim  to  his  mother  for  safe-keeping.  She 
set  him  e*  libert\',on  which  account  Honis 
tore  tlie  4*«wii  from  her  head,  instead  of 
which  Mercury  gave  her  an  ox's  head. 
As  the  goddess  of  fecundity,  and  the  imi- 
versal  Ijenefactress,  she  superintended  the 
cure  of  human  maladies,  and,  even  in  (ta- 
lents time,  several  medicines  Iwre  her 
nmue.  After  her  deatli,  she  was  rever- 
enced as  iJie  chief  of  the  divinities.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  tlie  Eg>  ptians  rep- 
reMcnted  Isis  under  the  form  of  a  woman, 
with  the  honis  of  a  cow,  as  the  cow  was 
sacred  to  her.  Another  tradition  also  re- 
lated, that  Isis,  in  the  shape  of  a  young 
cow,  l)ecam«;  the  mother  or  Apis,  by  a  ray 
from  heaven  (Osuis);  that  is,  the  siai  and 
luoon  sustain  the  earth.  She  is  afeo 
known  by  the  attributes  of  tlic  lotits  on 
her  head,  and  tlie  sistntm  in  lier  hand,  a 
musical  instnunent,  which  the  Egyptians 
used  in  the  worship  of  ilie  gods.  The 
dress  of  Fsi^i  consists  of  a  close  imder  gar- 
ment, and  a  mande  drawn  together  and 
fastened  in  a  knot  on  her  breusL  Her 
head  is  covcre«l  with  llie  Egy  ptian  hood. 
Bonietimes,  like  the  Diaiia  of  Ephesus, 
the  universiU  njoiher,  she  is  rcpn-sented 
with  a  great  number  of  brra.<;ts.  Among  the 
Romans,  Isis  atlen^anls  received,  in  coun- 
tenance, figure  and  dress,  somewhat  of  the 
character  of  Juno.  A  fon  ign  character  is 
to  f>e  rcco^iised  only  in  the  mantle  and 
friiigc<l  veil,  and  other  attrilmtes.  She 
wius  fmrticularly  wor?liippc<l  in  Memphis', 
but,  at  a  later  ficriod,  throughout  all  Eg}'pt. 
A  festival  of  eight  days  (tije  festival  of 
Isis)  was  aunt  tally  solemnized  in  her  hon- 
or, consisting  of  a  general  purification. 
(See  Myskriu.)  It  was  introduced  into 
Rome,  hut  frequently  prohibited  on  ac- 
count «)f  the  abuses  which  it  occasioned. 
I'nder  .Augustus,  the  temples  of  Isis  were 
the  theatres  of  the  grossest  licentiousness. 
Frr>rn  Egypt,  tlie  worship  of  tliis  god»lcss 
j)aK<e(|  over  to  Greece  and  Rome,  (.^i  e 
jfb,  also  EfPfptian  Mi/thology  iu  tjje  article 
Hieroglyphics.) 

Islam,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced  in  Syria, 
Eslam,  signifies  an  entire  submission  or 
devotion  to  the  will  of  anotiier,  and  es- 
pecially of  God,  and  thence  the  attaining 
of  security,  peace  and  salvation.  This 
:*ct  is  iK'rtbruied,  and  thi-se  blessings  are 
obtained,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
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Koran,  l»y  acknerwledging  the  unity  of 
Go<l,  and  the  apostleship  of  Mohammed. 
Ever\'  man  who  makes  tJiis  profession 
{(ulama'i  is  a  Moslem,  L  e.  has  entirely 
given  hmiself  up  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
is,  on  that  account,  in  a  state  of  salvation 
[salam).  Btit  as  Muslimdni^  the  dual  of 
Muslim^  is  conmionly  substituted  for  tlie 
singular  by  the  Persians  and  Turks,  the 
word  Musulman^  or  Aliisselman,  has  in 
those,  as  well  as  in  the  European  lan- 
guages, now  nearly  superseded  the  shorter 
and  itiore  correct  tenn. — As  Islam  com- 
prehends the  ])ractical  as  well  as  the  doc- 
trinal tenets  of  the  Mohammedan  n'ligioii — 
ever}'  thing  which  Moslems  must  l)elieve 
and  practise — it  embraces  tlie  whole  of 
tlieir  civil  and  religious  [K>Diy  ;  for  the 
s}  stem  of  Mohammed  relates  more  to  tliis 
woritl  than  the  next,  and  was  designed,  like 
the  law  of  Moses,  for  the  secular  as  well 
na  the  spiritual  direction  of  his  followers. 
Hut,  taken  in  its  more  conuuou  and  direct 
senw,  it  signifies  the  profession  of  the  five 
fundamental  doctrin«*s,  on  which,  accord- 
ing to  a  traditional  tleclaration  of  the 
prophet  ^Rehunl,  Rtl.  MoL  I.  1.  p.  5.)  the 
whole  edifice  of  the  faith  is  built.  Those 
five  points  are — I.  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  Divine  f^iity  and  of  the  prophetic 
mission  of  Molianuned  ;  2.  obsenance 
of  prayer;  3.  giving  of  alms  ;  4.  keeping 
the  fest  of  Ramadan  ;  and  5.  the  per- 
formance, if  possible,  of  the  |>ilgrimnge  to 
Mecca.  They  are  often,  also,  subdivided 
and  eidarged,in  onlerto  arrange  them  mon* 
conveniently  into  the  two  classes  of  l)elief 
[iman)  and  practice  [din).  The  former 
relates  to— 1.  God  ;  2.  the  angels ;  3.  the 
Sacred  Book;  4.  the  prophets;  5.  the 
last  day ;  and,  (».  the  divine  decn-etf;  the 
latter,  to — 1.  purification ;  2.  prayer  ;  3. 
alms;  4.  fasting;  and  5.  die  pilgrimage. 
To  the  first  article  of  t^jis  creed,  the  Per- 
sians and  other  adhereius  of  Ali  add,  "  Aii 
is  the  vicar  of  God  ;"  and  that  is  die  only 
essential  point  in  which  tliey  differ  from 
the  Sunnites,  or  orthodox  Musselmans,wlio 
acknfiwledge  the  authority  of  the  fiiur 
first  khalifs.  The  disputes  concerning 
the  RUCcesiBion  to  the  khalifate,  or  su|ireii!- 
acy  of  the  prophet,  spiritual  and  civil,wliirli 
arose  inimed'iately  after  bus  death,  split  bis 
followers,  ist  well  known,  into  two  dis- 
tinct sects,  the  Sunnites  and  the  Shiites, 
who  have  never  since  ceased  to  hate  each 
other  with  a  cordial  tuiiuiosity  ;  but  tiicy 
differ  more  in  the  degree  of  veneration 
paid  to  Ah,  than  in  any  other  ywint  ;  and, 
professing  the  same  creed,  witli  the  ex- 
ception of  one  article,  they  derive  their 
doctrines  from  the  same  sources.  In  their 
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rMpertive  ritualfi,  and  their  interpretation 
of  particular  texts,  tlierc  are  many  minor 
dinerences ;  but  both  agree  in  superadding 
a  traditional  to  the  written  law  of  Mo- 
hammed, and  both  have  sanctioned  tliat 
de|)anure  from  the  original  simplicity  of 
hia  doctrine,  tlic  recstablit»hnicnt  of  which 
was  tlie  profe^ssed  object  of  the  Waha- 
be^s.    (See  Mohammed.) 

Island  ;  a  portion  oi  land  leas  tlian  a 
continent,  and  which  is  entirely  surround- 
ed by  water.    Islands  are  of  very  differ- 
ent extent,  surface,  Ace.    There  are  some 
•o  large,  tliat  authors  have  doubted  whctli- 
er  they  should  not  be  called  continenUf  as 
New  Holland  ;  this,  however,  is  a  mere 
matter  of  definition,    llonieo,  Java,  Mada- 
gascar, Sumatra,  Sicily,  (Jrcat  Britain,  Ire- 
land, Icelan<l,  Hayti,  Culm,  Newfoundland, 
are  among  the  most  conHideruble  islands, 
and  are  capaljle  of  containing  powerlul 
states ;  while  otliera,s|>caking  only  of  thosie 
which  are  inhabitinl,  are  oidy  of  a  few  miles 
m  diameter.    They  differ  not  less  in  fonn 
tlian  in  extent ;  aome  being  indented  with 
deep  bays,  and  affording  fine  harlKjrs,  and 
others  presenting  an  almust  unbroken  line 
of  coasL    A  cluster  of  several  islands  is 
called  an  archipelago.  U\.  v.)    The  princi- 
pal clusters  in  tJie  Atliuuic  are  the  West 
Indies,  the  Azores,  tl»e  Canaries,  the  Ileb- 
rideti,  Orkneys,  Shetlands,  Slc.    Hut  the 
great  world  of  islands  is  in  the  Pacific, 
and  modem  writers  have  considered  tlicm 
as  fonning  a  fiAh  division  of  tlie  world, 
including  tlie  Eastern  Archipelago,  Poly- 
nesia and  Australia,  to  wITh'Ii  thry  have 
given  ll»e  name  of  Occanica.    (See  Ocer 
antea.)    A  large  island  is  a  continent  iji 
miniature,  widi  its  chains  of  mountains, 
its  rivers,  lakes,  and  is  oilen  surrounded 
by  a  train  of  islets.    The  rivers  of  islands 
are  in  general  Uttle  more  than  streams  or 
torrcntM,  and  the  t^imller  islands  ore  often 
uninlmbitiible  from  want  of  water  ;  but 
they  serve  as  haunts  and  breeding-places 
of  innumerable    sea-birds.    There  arv 
islands  in  rivers  and  lakes,  as  well  as  in 
the  sea.    In  rivers,  they  are  often  formed 
by  the  division  of  the  stream  into  various 
bnujches,  and   often  by  accuniulations 
of  earth  brought  down  and  de|>os?ited 
around  a  rocky  base.    Examples  arc  not 
wanting  of  floating  islands,  which  are 
formed  by  the  roots  of  plants  and  trees 
interlacing  with  each  otlier,  and  thus  con- 
stituting asup|>oit  for  deposits  of  suc- 
ceasivc  layers  of  earth.    Chains  of  islands 
in  tlie  ncighborhotxl  of  continents  seem 
to  be  often  formed  by  thu  action  of  tlie 
waU'rs  washing  away  the  less  solid  jjarts, 
which  once  occupied  tlie  spaces  between 


die  mountains  and  rocks  which  atill  ap* 
pear  above  the  surface  of  tlie  waves. 
Single  islands  ui  the  ocean,  such  as  St. 
Helena,  Ascension,  Alc.^  and  some  cluft- 
tens,  as  the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  &c.,  ap- 
pear to  owe  tlieir  origin  to  the  action  of 
sid)marine  fire,  which  has  raiaed  them 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Considemble 
islands  have  been  known  to  bfi^uddenlv 
raised  from  tlic  bed  of  waters,  j^^i^i  soon  af- 
ter to  have  assu<ldonly  disappeared  in  the 
oc^n.    The  Pacific  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  low  islands  formed  of  coral  reefs, 
which  are  sometimes  covered  with  sand, 
on  which  a  few  plants  find  nourishment 
These  reefs  are  fomieil  by  the  lal)ors  of 
innumerable  zoophytes.     Submarine  isl- 
ands, as  tliey  have  been  sometimes  called, 
or  immense  banks  of  sand,  above  which 
tliere  is  no  great  depth  of  water,  are  not 
unfrequent    It  lias  been  remai'ked  that 
islanders  have  generally  some  |)cculiar 
traits  of  character,  which  distinguish  llieni 
fnmi  tlie  inhabitants  of  continents :  it  is 
true  tliat  tliey  have  often  been  distinguish- 
ed by  dieir  commercial  activity,  and  Uieir 
naval  skill ;  but  this  trait  is  common  to 
other  iidiabitants  of  countries  bordering 
on  the  sea.  The  great  commercial  powers 
of  ancient  times  were  die  Phoenicians, 
the  Carthaginians  and  continental  Greeks ; 
of  die  middle  ages,  the  Italian  repubhcs ; 
and  the  Nonnans  were  the  most  distin- 
guished naval  warriors  of  dieir  time. — A 
{>ortion  of  country  nearly  included  be- 
tween several  rivers,  is  sometimes  called 
an  island^  as  ihi^  ancient  province  of  the 
Isle  dt  France.    The  Greeks  called  such  a 
district  by  the  expressive  name  of  .Meso- 
potamia.   The  Greek  word  for  island  is 
»;)«»{.  the  Ijitin  insida,  Italian  isola,  Simn- 
ish        French  He,  ilol,  Gennan  insel  and 
eiland,  Danish  oe,  and  ey,  Swedish  a, 
Rutvsiau  ostrov. 

Isi^.ND  or  Iceland  Spar.    (See  Lime.) 

Islands  of  the  Blessed,  or  Fortu- 
nate Islands  [Insxda:  Beatorum^  Foriu- 
nnlfT  Instdrp,  N»j<roi  Ma«ijp'j»v) ;  die  Elysium 
of  Homer;  according  to  the  Grecian 
niytholog)',  the  hap|>y  islands  which  were 
sup(x)sed  to  lie  westward  in  Uie  ocean, 
where  Uie  favorites  of  Jupiter,  snatched 
from  death,  lived  in  the  midst  of  happi- 
ness. Acconling  to  Hesio<l,  diey  were 
the  residence  of  the  fourth  race  of  heroes. 
In  the  earliest  mythology,  the  Islands  of 
the  Blessed,  the'Elysian  Fields,  and  the 
lower  world,  were  in  general  confounded 
with  each  other. 

IsLAV,  Ilat,  or  Ila  ;  one  of  die  Hebri- 
des, or  Western  I.sltuids  of  Scodan«l,  to  the 
southwest  of  Jura,  and  belonging  to  the 
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county  of  Areyle.  It  is  of  an  irregular 
form,  about  31  miles  in  length,  and  24 
broad.  It  contains  about  ]M,000  acres, 
of  which  one  seventh  may  be  stated 
to  be  in  cultivation.  The  linen  manu- 
fiicture  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. About  200  tons  of  kelp  are  nianu- 
fiunured  annually.  Population,  in  1801, 
6821;  in  1811,  11,500;  in  1821,  16,993. 
ItB  inhabitants  are  rapidly  increasing. 

Isle  of  France.  (See  France.  bU 
of,] 

IsLiNOTON,  a  village  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  neighbor- 
hood of  London,  is  chiefly  composed  of 
the  dwellings  of  retired  ciuzens,and  otlier 
persons  connected  with  the  capital.  The 
neighborhood  abounds  with  pleasant 
walks,  the  fields  being  unenclosed,  and  in- 
tersected by  the  meandere  of  the  New 
river,"while  the  adjacent  tea-gardens  and 
taverns,  all  in  fine  open  situations,  and 
furnished  with  bowling-greens,  are  much 
visited  from  the  metropolis.  Population 
of  the  parish,  22,417. 

IsMAii.,  or  IsMAiLOw  ;  a  town  in  Rus- 
sia, in  Bessarabia,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Danube,  about  33  miles  from  the  Black 
■ea;  144  S.  W.  Otchakov,  268  N.  Con- 
stantinople ;  Ion.  28°  SO'  E. ;  lau  45°  21' 
N.  Population,  10,000.  The  tovm  of  Is- 
miul  contains  17  mosques,  pnd  measures 
about  a  mile  towards  the  land,  and  half  a 
mile  by  tlic  side  of  the  Daimbe,  and  was 
fortified  by  eieht  bastions.  The  ramparts 
are,  in  general,  18  feet  in  height,  in  some 
ports  25.  This  place  was  taken  by  storm 
(December  22,  1790),  by  the  Russians, 
under  general  Suwarrow.  The  Russians 
were  several  times  repulsed,  and  lost,  in 
the  siege,  10,000  men.  According  to  the 
account,  as  published  at  Petersburg,  the 
Turkish  garrison  were  put  to  death  after 
the  surrender,  and  30,000  men  massacred 
in  cokl  blood.  The  booty  found  was  im- 
mense— ^230  pieces  of  cannon,  many 
magazines,  powder,  bombs  and  bolls,  345 
standards,  an  abundance  of  provisions, 
10,000  horses,  &lc^  to  the  value,  as  calcu- 
lated, of  10,000,000  piastres. 

IsNARD,  Maximin,  was  bora  at  Dra- 
guignan,  in  Provence,  and  his  father,  a 
rich  tradesman,  gave  him  an  excellent 
educatiou.  He  was  elected  to  tlie  legis- 
lative assembly  by  the  department  of  tlie 
Var  (1791),  and,  as  soon  as  he  took  his 
seat,  he  attacked  the  priests  and  emi- 
grants witli  the  utmost  severity.  He  also 
supported  the  impeachment  of  the  king's 
brothers,  voted  against  the  minister  Deles- 
Hirt,  accused  tlie  court  of  counter-revolu- 
tionary projects,  and,  in  a  variety  of  other 


instances,  displayed  his  hostility  to  the 
government-  He  was  returned  as  a  depu- 
ty to  tlie  convention,  and  he  voted  for  the 
death  of  the  king.    In  that  assembly, 
Innard  belonged  to  the  Brissotinc  or  Gi- 
rondist (q.  V.)  party,  and,  in  the  struggle 
which  took  place  witli  die  Jacobins,  he 
manifested  an  undaunted  courage,  and  an 
impetuous  and  powerful  eloquence.  May 
16,  17Ji3,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
convention.    He  was  not  comprised  in 
the  proscrintion  of  his  party  on  the  2d  of 
June ;  but  tnc  revolutionary  tribunal  issued 
an  order  for  arresting  him,  and,  as  he  es- 
caped, they  outlawed  him,    Isnard,  how- 
ever, was  concealed  by  a  friend  till  afler 
the  fall  of  Rolxjapicrre.    He  then  quitted 
his  asylum,  and  resumed  his  seat  in  the 
convention.    Shortly  afler  this,  he  was 
wMit  on  a  mission  into  the  south  of 
France ;  and  he  took  a  decisive  part 
against  the  terrorists,  who  had  committed 
such  atrocious  enormities  in  that  quarter, 
llt^  is  oven  accused  of  having  incited  the 
oppressed  to  carry  their  vengeance  be- 
yond all  reasonable  bounds.  Some  young 
men  having  complained  to  him  that  they 
had  no  anns  with  which  to  oppose  the 
terrorists,  he  exclaimed  "You  nave  no 
arms !    Open  the  ground,  draw  forth  the 
bones  of  your  fatliers,  and  rush  on  tlieir 
assassins  T    Isnard  was  elected  a  mem- 
l>or  of  tlie  council  of  five  hundred,  but 
quitted  it  in  1797,  and  was  afterAvards 
rmploycd  in  the  tribunals  of  ilie  Var. 
He  is  the  author  of  stjme  political  pam- 
phlets, of  an  account  of  his  own  proscrip- 
tion, of  a  work  On  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  and  of  a  Dithyrainbic  on  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul.    Not  having  ac- 
cepted any  ofiice  during  the  hundred 
days,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  France. 

190CRATF.S ;  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Greek  orators,  born  at  Athens, 
436  B.  C.  His  princiiwil  teachers  were 
Gorgias,  Prodicus  and  Protagoras.  On 
account  of  his  weak  voice  and  natural 
timidity,  he  was  reluctxmt  to  speak  in 
public ;  but  he  applied  himself  with  the 
greatest  ardor  to  instruction  in  the  art  of 
eloquence,  and  preparing  orations  for 
others.  He  derived  a  considerable  profit 
from  this  occupation,  as  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  tliai  ho  received  a  present  of  20 
talents  (about  18,000  dollars)  for  a  speech 
that  he  wrote  for  Nicocles,  king  of  Cyprus. 
In  his  childhood,  he  Was  the  companion 
of  Plato,  and  they  remained  frieiKis  dur- 
ing their  whole  lives.  He  had  a  great 
veneration  for  Socnites.  After  the  death 
of  Socrates,  which  filled  his  scholars  with 
fear  and  horror,  he  alone  had  the  courage 
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to  ap|>efir  in  moiiniinp".    He  garo  another  it  is  ngrreable  to  have  at  least  fac-sirnilefi 

nroot  of  hi:i  counige,  by  uublicly  defeod-  or  iMographeu   An  ioterestiog  work  was 

inf  Tberamenes,  who  bad  been  proierib-  completed  in  the  year  1881%  ceiled  Jm- 

e<fby  tlic  thirty  Qrinnts.    Tliis  courage,  grapkit  de*  Hommej  r^fcrci  (Paris),  eon- 

howerer,  seents  to  bave  <1eH(>rte<l  him ;  taining  several  hundred  iacHsiaule  copioa 

for  he  nerer  after,  veuturud  to  appear  of   autograph    letters   and  mgiiatiires. 

publicly  oud  take  port  in  tbe  popular  Some  years  ago,  Mr.  'i'hnne  putiltHh* d  a 

aast'DibHea.    This  was  the  reaaon  why  he  work  umler  tlie  till--  Finlish  .hjUtpraphtf, 

jtever  attained  to  tlie  oliiceH^  to  wliicb,  in  coutaioinff  a  coll<x:tiou  of  portraits  of 

Athens,  public  doquenoe  affiiided  the  oelebniea  Kngliafa  cbaraMsni,  widi  die 

only  pajwport ;  but  el<)(jiience,  uevertlie-  fac-ainille  of  their  autographs  under  each ; 

leas,  ow<;d  much  to  his  senices.    lU'  was  and   Mr.  Nicholn  is  publishing  another 


particularly  diKtiiiguinliod  for  a  jtoliiHihetl  work  of  the  kind.    It  has  been  otieu 

Sle  and  a  borinonioas  oooamiction  of  serted.  that  ^aome  judgment  could  be 
scntniirfs.  The  comixwijon,  revision,  fonni  il  nt"  a  m.in's  ciiarartrr  from  bis 
and  rujieated  poliiiliing  of  bia  speacbea.  baudwhtiuff,  aud  there  ejus..>  a  small 
occupied  ao  mneh  thne»  that  he  publUiea  Fi«neh  puofcurieo  -IMH  dr  jitfrtr 
little.  11  is  celebrated  panegyric  on  Ath-  Hommt*  par  leur  Ecrilurt — a  new  rt>a80tt 
cm  {Panathrnninia)  employed  liim  10  for  authors  to  be  thankful |br  the  invention 
years.  Tiie  ehtica  of  iiid  time  objected  of  printing, 
to  him,  that  bin  style  was  often  prolix  and  isovarov  Nieolo.  (See  JVWo.) 
overlnadcil  with  omarDctit ;  Uiat  he  aimed  Ispahan,  Isfahan,  or  Ppaiiawn  (an- 
rather  at  pleafitug  the  cor  Uioji  moving  tlie  ciuntiy  Aspudona) ;  a  citv  of  Persia,  in 
heart ;  that  be  made  die  sense  subservioot  Irak,  formerly  the  capital  of  die  -whole 
to  die  80uad,and  <^an  used  unmeaning  country;  260  miles  N.  E.  Rnssora;  Ion. 
expressions  and  unappropriatc  figim^s  to  51°  r)(y  E. ;  Int.  30°  25' N.  The  }>opuIa- 
round  ofl'bis  pecioiUi.  As  all  bis  s))cechcs  tiou  wa^i  Ibrmerly  estimated  by  some 
were  modelled  dier  die  same  pattern,  tfavelleni,  probably  wi A  much  exagsem- 
their  sameness  excited  weariness.  His  tion,  at  1,U'0,0W.  (^hardin,  in  1686, 
sul^ects  were  the  most  important  points  stated  it  at  (i(Ki,OUO.  According  to  Oli- 
of  morals  and  politics.  Ilis  admonitions  vier,  it  was  reduced,  in  1796,  to  50,000. 
to  princes  were  so  gentle,  that  dnqr  could  In  1800,  it  was  stated  at  100,000.  Morior 
not  l>o  offemlwl  by  them,  and  even  be-  rtnted  ir  in  1808,  from  Persian  authorities, 
stowed  lavora  on  the  author,  lie  knew  at  400,000;  but,  iu  his  second  journey,  at 
how  to  flatter  them  In  the  moot  delicate  Oil,00a  Kmnier  slatee  it  at  tMNMMO. 
mnniier.  A  prr>f>f  of  this  is  afforded  by  Arrording  tn  Cbartlin,  the  walls  were 
the  letter  whicli  be  WTote,  wh(!ii  IK)  yenrs  2-4  miles  in  circuit,  and  contained  1(>2 
of  age,  to  the  Macedonian  king  Phihp.  mosques,  48  colleges,  1802  carnvonsaries, 
Yet  hia  desire  for  tliefteedom  of  Greece  an  l  27:i  public  batbai  A  great  part  of 
was  so  intense,  thnt  he  starved  himwif  to  the  city  \^  m  pn»«*ent  a  mass  of  niins,  with 
death,  in  his  Udtb  year,  from  grief  at  tbe  here  and  there  an  inhabited  house.  It  is 
unhanpy  battle  of  Cfaeromea.  In  Plu-  situated  on  the  rirer  Zenderout  Under 
tarcb*8  time,  60  orations  went  under  his  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  it  hecainc  the  cap- 
name,  not  halt*  of  which  were,  however,  ital  of  the  province  of  Irak.  Being  situ- 
deemed  genuine.  Twenty-one  now  re-  ated  in  iIjo  centre  of  the  empire,  and  sur- 
main,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  rounded  .1^  the  roost  fertile  territories,  It 
Pon^wricuj  (an  oration  in  which  he  ex-  soon  l)ecan)0  n  place  of  ereat  po|)iilation, 
hoitllUie  Greeks  to  conconi,  and  to  war  wialtli  aud  trade,  lu  1387,  it  was  taken 
agairat  Iht  Fenians,  edited  by  M orua  slid  b^  Timnr  Bee,  and  the  chSxena  were 
Sjwhn,  'Lflipric,  1817,  Pinzger  and  Din-  given  up  tn  indiscriminate  massacre,  and 
dorf,  1825  and  1826),  and  the  Panaiktnai-  f 0,000  are  said  to  have  jx  rished.  Shall 
CHS.  Ten  letters  uro  also  extxmt.  The  Abbas  made  it  the  seat  of  hiw  «'mpire,  aud 
latest  editions  of  all  his  orations  are  tboaa  spared  no  cost  in  embelUstiing  it  witb-ihe 
of  Lange  fllalle,  1803)  and  of  C'oray  nmst  splendid  edifices.  In  1722,  it  was 
(Paris^  1806^  two  volumes).  Qf  the  older  taken  by  the  Afghans ;  but,  in  1727,  it  waa 
ediliom,  dioee  of  IL  Wotiv  of  Henry  8t»-  retaken  by  NacSr  Shah,  rinoe  which  it  baa 
MdMl  Aid  Battie  are  the  b^  not  been  a  royal  residence.    The  great 
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IsoORAPHT  (from  the  Greek       equal,  |MiIuce  built  by  Shah  Abltas,  is  said  to 

similar,  and  yprf^w,  to  write);  the  imita-  have  been  five  miles  in  circuit,  a  great 

tion  of  handwriting.  Ai  It  ia  too  expen-  part  of  which  space,  however,  waa  laid 

five  nnd  difficult  for  many  persons  to  col-  out  in  10  ganlcns,  adorned  wiili  simimcr 

lect  M^0|[prapb8  (<}.  v.)  of  famous  peisonfl^  bouses  and  other  elegant  structures. 
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Tfie  walls  and  buildings  of  this  palace 
remain  nearly  entire,  but  it  has  \yeen 
stripped  of  nearly  all  its  costly  furniture, 
and  every  thing  valuable  that  could  l)c 
removed.  The  square  called  Meyden 
was  equally  distinguished,  one  third  of  a 
mile  in  lengtli,  formerly  encircled  by  a 
canal,  bonlered  with  plane  trees ;  but  all 
vestiges  of  botli  are  now  obliterated. 
Another  remarkable  obje<!t  is  the  Chaur 
Baug  (four  gardens),  a  name  given  to  an 
avenue  of  more  than  a  mile,  reaching 
from  the  Meyden  to  the  mountains  east 
of  Ispahan,  composed  of  four  rows  of 
large  and  beautiful  plane  trees,  with  ca- 
nals and  basins  to  receive  the  waters  of 
the  Zenderout.  There  are  several  hand- 
some bridges  in  the  city,  and  the  mosques 
display  gr«'ut  magniticence.  The  pri\'ate 
buildings  have  a  mean  appearance,  built 
of  bricks  drietl  in  the  sun,  but  within  they 
are  handsome  and  convenient.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  wnding,  irregular,  nn- 
[taved,  and  very  dusty.  When  Ispalian 
was  in  its  pros])erity,  its  suburbs  were  dis- 
tingtiished  for  their  extent  and  l)eauty. 
Tlie  principal  one,  Julfa,  is  now  reduced 
from  12,000  to  600  families — Armenians, 
Circnsaiaiis  and  Georgians.  The  manu- 
factures of  tlie  city  are  still  extensive,  and 
it  is  famous  for  its  gold  brocade.  It  is 
alsQ  the  emporium  of  the  inland  com- 
merce of  Persia. 

Israel  and  Israelites.  (See  Jacob, 
and  WefcrfiM.) 

Israelite  Christians;  the  Jews  con- 
verted to  Chrisiianiiy  in  Russia.  An  im- 
perial decree  of  March  2.1, 1H17,  imparted 
to  them  perfect  freedom  in  the  choice  of 
their  Christian  cotifi^ion,  (mrtions  of  the 
public  lands  for  the  establishment  of  colo- 
nies, frecclom  to  exercise  mechanical  arts 
^^ithout  restraint,  full  civil  rights,  inde- 
jx?ndenc€  of  the  local  authorities,  govern- 
ment by  magistrates  chosen  by  them- 
selves, who  were  imnietliately  subordi- 
nate to  an  iniperiol  board  of  control,  ex- 
emption ffotii  military  and  civil  service, 
from  furnishing  quarters  to  soldiers,  from 
supporting  the  posts,  and  from  all  taxes 
for  iO  years,  when  thry  on*  to  be  placed 
on  an  equality  with  other  subjects.  Ac- 
cording to  the  denomination  of  the 
Christian  confessions  selected  by  them, 
they  must  form  distinct  parishes,  in 
which  no  foreign  Christian  or  Jew  may 
settle,  though  every  foreign  proselyte  may 
be  admitted  after  the  payment  of  his 
debts. 

Issue.   The  plaintiff  and  defendant,  in 
p.  suit  at  law,  are  saifl  to  Ik;  at  tstnu,  when 
something  is  afliniied  by  one  of  them, 
6» 


which  is  denied  by  the  other.    The  sub- 
ject of  this  aflinnation  and  denial  may  be 
either  matter  of  fact  or  matter  of  law.  If 
tlie  defendant  intends  to  dispute  the  tnttli 
of  the  statement  whereon  tJie  plaintiff 
grounds  his  complaint,  he  denies  either 
the  whole  of  the  statement,  or  some  one 
material  fact  contained  in  it,  which,  in 
technical  language,  is  called  travernng. 
He  then  appeals  to  the  decision  of  a  juir, 
which  is  called  jndting  himsrif  upon  the 
country.    Although  the  plaintifTs  state- 
nient  ue  true,  it  docs  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  it  discloses  sufficient  grounds  for 
complaint  against  the  defendant.    If  it 
does  not  so,  the  defendant  admits  the 
truth  of  the  facts,  but  denies  their  suffi- 
ciency in  law  to  support  the  action.  In 
this  case,  he  appeals  to  the  decision  of  the 
judges  ;  for  the  jury  merely  decides  ques- 
tions  which   involve   matters  of  fact 
Questions  of  mere  law  fall  l)eneath  the 
cognizance  of  the  judges.    When  either 
the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant  admits  the 
facts,  but  denies  the  law  of  the  other,  he 
is  said  to  demur.    Although  tlie  plaintifTs 
statement,  so  far  as  it  goes,  be  botli  true 
in  |)oint  of  fact,  and  sufncient  in  point  of 
law,  iJie  defendant  may  still  have  a  good 
defence  ;  for  tlie  plaintiff  may  have  stated 
the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  Some 
facts  may  l)e  suppressed,  which,  when  ex- 
plained by  the  defendant,  may  turn  the 
scale  in  his  favor.    If  tliis  counter-state- 
ment of  the  defendant  is  insufficient  in 
|)oint  of  law  as  a  defence,  the  plaintiff 
demurs  ;  but  if  it  is  sufficient  in  point  of 
law,  he  must  cither  deny  the  facts,  or  al- 
lege some  other  facts  to  counterbalance 
them.    By  these  means,  the  parties  in  the 
cause  must  idtimately  arrive  at  some  point, 
either  of  law  or  fact,  at  which  they  are  at 
issue,  and  judgment  will  be  given  for  that 
parly  in  wnost?  favor  the  issue  is  decided. 
The  statements  and  counter-statements  of 
the  parties  are  called  the  ptecuHngs,  and 
each  particular  stage  in  the  pleadings  has 
a  name  ap|)ropriated  to  itself.  These 
names  are,  1.  the  declaration;  2.  the  plea  ; 
3.  the  rtplicaixon  ;  4.  the  rejoinder ;  5.  the 
surrrjoindcr ;  6.  the  tf  butter ;  nnd  7.  the  sur- 
rebutter.   The  first,  thinl,  fifth  and  seventh 
names  belong  to  the  pleadings  of  tlie 
plaintiff ;  the  second,  fourth  and  sixtli  to 
the  defendant    Issue  is  genrndly  taken 
before  the  parties  arrive  at  a  sum  butter. 
In  fonner  tmies,  the  pleadings  were  con- 
ducted, nrd  tore,  in  0{>en  court,  and  the 
judges  presi<led,  like  moderators,  during 
the  dispute,  until  the  parties  arrived  at  an 
issue ;  but  they  are  now  drawn  up  in 
writing  out  of  court,  and  are  llien  filed  by 
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the  attorneys  in  the  urojKT  officii  attach-  the  victors  in  tliese  game«v  and  on  the  oth- 
•d  to  the  court   The  judges  now  hear  er  was  a  grove  of  pines.   In  the  temple 
llodiiBg  of  them  until  the  issue  of  fact  MOOd  lour  horses,  gilded  all  over,  wii)i  the 
romcf  on  for  trial,  or  tin*  issun  at  law  for  exception  of  tlicir  ivory  hoofs:  by  the 
ai^umeuL   If  the  existence  of  a  particii-  side  of  the  hones  were  two  Tritoiis,  the 
lirreeotd  is  put  in  iemie,  it  mtMt  be  pro-  upper  parti  of  which  were  gilt,  and  the 
duced  by  the  {KUty  who  affirms  its  exist-  rest  of  ivory.   Behind  the  horses  was  a 
enro ;  and  tlie  court,  at  tljc  time  Q{>pointed  car,  with  the  statues  of  Neptune  and  Am- 
fur  ltd  productiooi  decides  tiie  issue  witli-  phithte,  of  gold  and  ivory.   Not  ikr  from 
out  the  intervention  of  a  jury.    This  ie  the  teinple  were  a  conskfoidUe  theatre, 
one  of  the  very  rare  cases  where  tlie  jury  and  the  stadium,  of  white  stone,  in  whirh 
are  not  the  sole  judges  on  questions  of  tlie  games  were  celebrated.   The  whole 
ftet  .There  is  a  rule  of  pleading,  that  istbinus  was  sacred  to  Neptune,  who  Wit. 
only  one  material  fact  shall  be  put  in  is-  thenoe  oaHed  IMbuuf.   According  to  dm 
sue  in  one  plea.    To  tliis  rule  the  pnieral  common  opinion,  the  Istliminn  games 
issue  Ibmvi  a  wide  uxcepiioiu    When  a  were  founded, in  honor  of  Palceiiiou  or 
special  plea  is  pleaded,  evidence  is  only  Mdicma.  (See  ho^  Othen  relate  that 
admissible  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  Theaeus  established  iliem  in  honor  of 
the  particular  faet  wliich  is  the  subject  of  Neptime.    They  were  originally  held  in 
tliat  plea;  but  tlie  genenil  issue  is  a  ape-  tlie  night,andliadperhapH  fallen  into  ilisutit*, 
cies  of  plea  which  usually  compels  the  when  Theseul  restmred  Uiem,  niul  ordered 
plaintilT  lo  pntve  his  whole  case,  to  the  thfm  tn       rf1('f>nited  in  tlie  day.  As 
SBtisltiction  of  a  jury,  and,  at  tlie  same  Tiicsuus  was  eitlier  the  founder  or  tlie  re- 
time, enables  the  defendant  to  prove  any  storer  of  these  ^nies,  tlie  Adienliiw  hod 
circumstances  whatever  which  discharae  the  precedence  m  them.   AH  Greece  took 
his  hability.     Thus,  if  an  action  he  jwrt  in  them,  excepting  the  Eleang,whos<* 
brought  affaiust  u  man  for  the  price  of  absence  was  thus  t-xjilained  :-~As  tiie  sous 
goods  wwA  the  plaindff  alleges  that  the  of  Aetor  were  riding  to  these  games,  they 
defendant  l)ou<fht,  if  tlie  defendant  hna  were  killed,  near  Elea,  by  Hercules. 
bccomi>  a  bankrupt  since  the  purchase.  Their  mother,  Melione,  discovered  tliu 
he  may^  ulead  that  ftct  specially,  and  then  murderer,  who  then  resided  in  the  teirito- 
the  evioence  is  confined  to  tlie  sin^  ly  of  Argos.   She  therefore  demanded 
question — Ilns  he  or  has  he  not  become  sati.<}faction  of  the  Arpves,  and,  on  their 
bankrupt  ?   But  if  he  pleads  the  seueral  refusal  to  graut  it,  requested  the  Corinth- 
ivue,  tinen  he  may  prove  eUher  mat  he  fans  not  to  admit  them  to  tlie  games,  as 
never  bought  tlie  goods,  or  that  he  paid  disturlHjrs  of  the  public  tranquillity.  As 
for  them,  or  that  he  returned  tliem  lo  the  they  would  not  yield  to  her  solicitations;, 
plaiutilf  on  finding  tlicm  to  be  of  aji  in-  Melionc  pronoiuiced  direful  curses  on  all 
ferior  quality,  or,  in  4iott,  any  thing  else  the  Elean8,tf  they  shoald  ever  participate 
which  in  a  bar  to  the  artinti.    Tlio  fonn  in  those  jjames.    They  were  celebrated, 
oC  (he  general  issu^  iu  tliis  case,  is  sim-  witli  the  same  splendor  as  the  Ol^rmpiau 
pl^  **  that  die  defendaiit  did  not  promise  and  other  public  games,  twice  in  each 
or  undertaka  hi  manner  and  fonn  as  the  Olympiad,  prolNdrfy  in  autiunn:  the  ath- 
plmntiff  has  complained  against  him."  letic  ex*'n'is(*s  were  the  same.    The  vic- 
Owin^  to  this  latitude  aliowed  to  the  gen-  tors  were  ut  first  odorucd  with  wreaths  of 
end  MBoe,  it  sometimes  happens  that  piiwbnmcbes,bui  afterwards  with  wraath* 
nlaintifTs  are  taken  by  stirprise  at  the  trial,  of  diy  and  faded  ivy.  The  pine  wreaths 
by  the  defendant  setting  up  nn  iinc\|)ect-  were  afterwards  resumed, 
ed  defence,  which  the  pUuuiiii",  on  tlio      Istria  (anciently  Histria)^  peninsula, 
spur  of  the  moment,  is  unable  to  disprove.  Austrian  empire,  in  Illjnhl bounded  on- 
When  this  is  j)rov»'d  to  ihe  satisfiiction  of  all  Hides  by  th»'  fca,  except  tn\\  nrds  tlie 
the  judges,  they  will,  if  the  justice  of  ^the  nortli|  where  it  is  joined  to  Carniolo.  It 
case  require  It,  grant  a  new  trial.  was  anciemly  a  jiart  of  Illy ric  u  m.  Popu- 
IsTAKHAR.   (Sea  Pergepoiis.)  ladon,  140l|749  ;  squan^  miles,  1570;  of 
IsTAMBOL.   (See  Constantvwplc.)  this,  more  t'inii  two  thirds  fonuerly  bo- 
IsTHMiAN  Games;  so  called  because  longed  to  the  repubUc  of  Venice.   It  is  a 
they  were  celebrated  on  the  isthmus  of  rich,  fertile  tract  The  occupation  of  the 
Corintli,  which  joins  tin-  Pelopoimesus  to  inhabitants  consists  insgricultiirc,  the  cul- 
the  continent.    On  it  was  a  famous  tern-  tun*  of  wine  and  oil,  the  rearing  of  Imm^s, 
pie  consecrated  to  Neptune,  nuur  which  liic  manufacturing  of  silk,  leather,  tallow, 
the  Isthmian  giunes  were  celebrsied.   On  salt,  and  aboin  fisliiug.   The  chief  towns 
one  side  of  the  templa  wen  the  statues  of  ufi  Rovi^io^  Capo  <^blii%  si|ii  Fiums. 
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Istria   was   coufirmed   tu   Aus>iriu  in 

mi, 

Italt,  once  th(»  seat  of  univrrs'il  rm- 
mre,  but  whirli,  fiuce  the  ovcrllirow  of 
ibe  Roman  power,  has  never  formed  au 
indepoiidaat  wholes  the  pride  oC  im  in- 
hahitnnts  nrul  tho  adniiratioyj  of  fon-ij^iors, 
on  uccuuiit  of  Its  duliciuLUi  cliuiute  and 
former  renown,  is  a  narrow  peninsula,  ex- 
tending from  the  Alps  (46^  to  SdP  N.  lat.) 
into  tlie  Mediternuieun  sea,  wliich,  on  the 
e«8t  side  of  Italy,  is  called  the  ^driatic^ 
op  the  weal,  the  TImcom  sea.  Tbe  Apen- 
nines (q.  v.),  rising  near  the  maritime  Alps 
(9.  v.J^  are  liie  principal  chain  of  mountains, 
and  «ncch  throng  the  coiuiti^-,  divid- 
ing Lombardy  fit>m  thei  Genoese  tenito- 
rios  and  Tuscany,  and  Tuscany  from  Ro- 
magoa,  intersecting  tlie  States  of  tiic 
Chnich,  and  ruiuiing  through  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  to  tlie  strait  of  Messina. 
Upper  Italy  (Lombardy)  is  remarkably 
WBU  wiateied.  The  Po,  which  receives  a 
great  nunilier  of  rivers  from  the  large 
bkes  at  the  foot  of  llie  Alps  (la go  Mag- 

Odi  Lugand*,  di  Como,  d']i>co  tuid  di 
),  and  tlie  Adige,  are  the  principal 
rivers.  Tliey  \Mh  rise  in  tlio  Alps,  and 
dow  into  thp  Adiiadc  sga.  la^  ^tiild|e  lltr  * 


aiv  (Tubcauy  and  the  States  of  the 
Church),  ere  the  Amo  and  the  Tiber, 

which  rise  in  the  Apennines,  and  flow  into 
the  Tuscan  sea.  In  Lower  Inily  {Naples) 
there  are  no  large  rivers,  on  account  of  the 
Bhortnet«  of  tM  course  of  die  streaiw 

from  tlir  mountains  (o  tlic  mm:  iIk>  (la- 


righauo  is  the  principal.  The  climate  is 
warm,  without  ezcesave  heat,  and  gei^er- 
ally  salubrioua.   The  winter,  even  in  Up- 

ETtaly,  is  very  mild:  in  Naples,  it  hard- 
er hnows.  The  abundiuiee  uud  ex- 
nce  of  the  prodttodons  of  the  soil  cor- 
n«pond  with  the  l)eauty  of  the  climate. 
In  many  places,  botli  of  tiie  nortii  and 
south,  there  are  two  and  even  three  crope 
a  year.  Tlic  volcanic  character  of  Ibe 
coasts  of  I,ow'pr  If;ily  is  parlioiilarly  re- 
niarkable  in  a  geological  twin  I  of  view, 
e8i)eciany  in  the  region  0/  Puzzuoli  and 
Ve«nvius.  The  neighlmring  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  dlstingui<«hed  by  the 
aaipe  character.  The  iirem  ni  number  of 
inhahhants  is  much  inferior  to  die  fonncr 
|>opiilntionof  this  delightful  coiuitn* .  Tlio 
following  table,  copied  from  Mr.  Balbi's 
diflercnt  publications,  is  ftJcen  .fiiom  the 


MqMMlMliUy,. . 

Kingdom  of  the  Tw  o  SiciHei,'  

Kingdom  of  Sardinia,*  ,  •  ••«•«••. 

States  of  the  Church,.  \  

Gmnd-duehy  of  Tbaeimy,   . 

Duchy  of  Parma,  

Duchy  ofModena,  with  Maaea  and  Carrara, 

Duchy  of  Lucca,  

Republic  of  St.  Marino^  

Principality  of  Mooieo^  .  •.  . .  ^  

Maljf  subjed  to  Fhreign  Pawert,  

Austrian  Italy  (Lombardo- Venetian  king- 
dom, Itahan  Tyrol,  and  part  of  the 

govenimentofTrieete),  

French  Italy  (island  of  Condca)^  

SwisH  Italy  (canton  of  Tessin,  some  parts 
of  the  (irisons,  and  of  the  Valais)^  .  .  . 
Engiiab  Italy      group-of  Make), .... 

J\»K  .......   


8arr«eeiii 
M.  Miica. 
fiOtoUie 

Aiafwi. 


81,800 
18,180 
13,000 

6,3524 
\,6CiO 
1,571 
312 
17 


Popolatioa  at 
theJBn^MiinK 


17,800 
3,852 

1,250 
128 

94,932 


16,060,500 

7,420,000 

3,800,000 
2,51)0,000 
1,275,000 
440,000 
379,000 
143,000 
7,000 
6,500 


185,000 

120,000 

31,397,500 


S«  venue 
in  Dolian, 


36,085^0 

15,000,000 

10,700,000 
5,350,000 
3,080,000 
820,000 
713,000 
340,000 
11,500 
71,900 

33^089;OOO 


21,800,000 
906^ 

98,000 
517,000 


ArniT  in 

18S7. 


58,(358,800 


66,940 

30,000 
2^,000 
0,000 
4,000 
1,320 
1,780 
800 
40 

«;190 


50,000 
2420 

ijd,ou) 


Tlie  mtkMltl  ditneler  of  die  Italians,  bycont&ined  oppreerfon,  dissembling  and 

naturaOf  dieerful,  but  always  marked  adIlsiL  The  Itditn,  moreover,  paeeeaeeB 

by  strong  pessions,  has  been  rendered,  n  certain  acuteness  and  verKatility.w^cII 

*  Savvy  m  not  included  ber«.  not  being      j^-  as  a  lo\'e  of  monev,  which  stamp  him  for 

-"apartflf  Italy  byibaJbMMk  a mflircliuit  III  toe  niiddle ageti  VeniBeb 
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Genoa,  Florence  and  Piaa  were  the  chief 
marts  of  the  European  commerce  with 
the  East  Indies;  and  Italians  (then  called 
«  Lombards,  without  distinction,  in  Germa- 

af  France  aod  England)  were  acatterod 
ofer  Europe ftrttie  purposM ef  trade.- 
■The  diKOVery  of  a  passage  by  sea  depriv- 
jed  them  of  the  India  trade,  urn  I  the  pros- 
perity of  thoae  republica  declined.  The 
lliliani  rairieted  ahnoit  aoMy  to  trafllc 
indw  productions  of  hitowncnuntr}',  has 
nerertneleflR  always  remained  an  able  and 
active  merchanu  Before  Rome  had  (2100 
years  a^)  absorbed  all  the  vital  power  of 
Italy,  this  country  \vm  thickly  inhabited, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  (ty  civilized  uatiooa. 
In  the  north  of  Italy  alone,  which  offered 
th<^  longed  resistance  to  the  Romans, 
dwelt  a  l)arbarou8  people,  the  Gauls.  Far- 
ther south,  on  the  AriM>  and  the  Tiber,  a 
mnnber  of  small  tribes,  such  as  the  Etrus- 
d,  the  Samnites  and  Latins,  endeav  ored 
to  find  safety  by  forming  confederacies. 
Less  closely  united,  and  otleu  hontiie  to 
each  other,  were  Ae  Greek  colonies  of 
I»wcr  Italy,  rolled  Magjnn  Crcrin.  The 
story  of  the  subjection  of  these  nations  to 
the  Roman  ambidon,  belongs  to  the  hb- 
KNy  of  Rome.    Italy,  in  the  middle  ages, 
Wn«  (li\i(le<l  into  IJpjx'r,  Middle  and  Low- 
'  er  Italy.   The  first  division  comprehend- 
ed dl  the  naiBB  sitoated  hi  the  haainof 
the  Po ;  tlie  second  extended  Ix'tween  the 
former  and  the  kii)p«loni  of  Naples,  wliich 
fonned  the  Uiird.  At  present,  it  is  divided 
faito  the  ihUofring  independent  states^ 
which  are  not  connected  with  each  otJier 
by  any  political  tie,  and  of  which  an  ac- 
count will  be  given  under  the  separate 
heads — 1.  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia ;  % 
Lombardy,  or  Austrian  Italy  iiiirliidinjr 
Milan  and  Venice) ;  3,  tlie  duch^^  of  I'ar- 
nia ;  4.  the  dtidiy  of  If odena  (including 
Maan);  5.  the  grand-duchy  of  ToKsny ; 
6.  the  ducliy  of  Lucca  ;  7.  llie  reptd)Iic 
of  San  Marino ;  8.  the  papal  dominions 
(see  Cftwrl,  SMet  ofVu:);9,  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  or  the  T"    "-^irilii It  dm 
did  not  become  the  getierai  name  oi  this 
country  imtil  the  age  of  Augustus.    It  had 
been  ejiriy  impenectly  known  to  the 
Greeks  imder  the  name  of  Htspericu  Jiu- 
soma,  Salumia  and  (Enotria  were  alao 
nines  applied  by  them  to  the  soutbem 
peit,  with  which  alone  they  were  at  first 
acquainted.    The  name  haUa  was  at  first 
merely  a  partial  name  for  the  southern 
eortremity,  until  it  was  gradually  eartswdild 
to  the  whole  countrj'.    It  was  prolwibly 
derived  from  Ilaius,  an  (Enotriau  chief, 
though  others  give  a  different  etymol<Mnf. 
(See,  In  Niebuhi^  Roman  HMny,  Ja- 


ITORT  OF. 

eient  Ralu.)  Ancient  Italy  is  generally 
described  under  the  13  following  beads: 

I.  Liguria  (see  GatU) ;  2.  Gallia  Cisalpi* 
na ;  Venetia ;  4.  Etruria ;  5.  Uinbria 
and  Picenum  ;  6.  the  Sabini,  iEquL  Mar- 
si,  Peligni,  Veetini,  Hamicini ;  7.  Rome; 
8.  Latium;  9.  Campania;  10.  Samnium; 

II.  Apulia;  12.  Lucania;  13.  tlie  Bruttii. 
The  ancient  geography  of  Italy  has  been 
learnedly  illitstntted  by  Mammt  ^Leipsie, 
1823,  2  vols.)  and  Cramer  {JhscnjAionof 
Jlncient  Holy,  2  vols,,  OxfonI,  1836),  The 
modem  history  of  Italy  begins  with  the 
full  of  the  Wealerrj  Empire. 

First  Period,  from  Odoacer  (47G)  to  JS- 
boin  (5i>6i  comprises  the  time  of  the  dO" 
minioii  onheHeraBabsand  Riigiansand  of 
the  Ostrogothic  kingdom.   Romulus  was 
the  founder  of  the  city,  that  l>ecame  themia- 
treas  of  the  world ;  Augustus  founded  its 
Mulfwasl  monarchy,  and  Remtdus  Angos^ 
tidus  was  the  name  of  its  last  feeble  em- 
peror, who  was  detlironed  by  his  German 
guards.    Odoacer,  their  leader,  assumed 
we  title  of  king  offtaly,  and  thus  this  coun- 
try'  wns  separated  from  the  Roman  empire. 
But  this  valiant  barbarian  con  Id  not  commu- 
ideatn  a  tinrit  of  independence  and  energy 
to  the  degenerate  Italians ;  nothing  but 
an  amalgamation  with  o  people  in  a  stale 
of  nature  could  effect  tlieir  regeneration. 
Such  a  people  nhneady  Stood  on  dw  fimi- 
tiers  of  luily.    Tlieodoric  (q.  v.),  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  insupited  by  Zeno,  empe- 
ror of  the  East,  overtiuvw  (493)  the  king- 
dom of  Odoacer,  and  feduoM  all  Italy. 
His  fJoths  sprend  from  the  Alps  to  Sicily. 
In  the  lagoons  of  the  Adriatic  alone,  some 
fugitives,  who  had  fled  from  tiiu  devasta- 
tions of  Attila,  and  obtained  a  aubi<istence 
as  wiilors,  and  by  the  rYiaimfacture  of  suit, 
{uaiutaiued  their  froodom. ,  Theodoric,  who 
combined  tfie  Tigor'ofdie  north,  with  the 
cultivation  (if  the  south,  is  justly  termed  the 
Cirrnt,  ami,  under  llie  name  of  Dietrich  of 
titrn  (\'crona),  has  become  one  of  tlic 
principal  heioeB  of  old  GeraMB  slory. 
But  the  eneriry  t  fills  [»  uple  soon  yielded 
to  Roman  eonrupu«ni.  Totila,  for  10  years, 
contested  in  vain  tlic  ahnost  couiplotcd 
conquest  with  the  military  skill  of  Belisari- 
us.    He  fell  in  Iwittle  in  552,  and  Teias  in 
553^  after  wliich  Italy  Avas  annexed  to  the 
Eastern  Empire,  under  an  exarch,  whbfB> 
aid^  at  Ravenna.   But  the  fitvt  exarch, 
Narses,  a  eunueh,  yunk  nnder  the  intrigues 
of  the  Byxantiuo  court,  and  hjjs  succeasor 
neglected  the  daftoeft  of  die  passes  oftiie 
Al[>>.    Tlie  country  was  llien  invaded  by 
the  Lonihanls.  a  Cennrin  fwople  which 
hod  enticrated  from  Uic  Elbe  tu  Paimouia. 
Undir  ko^  Ali^iD,lBey  conquered  Loqi> 
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bardy,  which  received  its  name  from  thcrn, 
almofit  without  a  blow.  Their  goveru- 
incDt  was  less  favorable  to  the  arts  aiid 
sciences  than  Uiat  of  the  Goths. 

Secotid  Period. — Prom  ,'llboin  to  Char- 
Icnutfrnt  (774),  or  Period  of  the  Lombard 
Umpire.  The  kingdom  of  the  LomlNirds 
included  Upper  Itoly,  Tuscany  and  Um- 
bria.  Allwin  also  created  tlie  duchy  of 
Beuevculo,  in  Lower  Italy,  with  wliich 
he  invested  Zotto.  The  whole  of  Lorn- 
bardiuii  Italy  was  divided  into  30  great 
fiefs,  under  dukes,  counts,  &:c.,  which 
soon  became  hereditor}'.  Together  with 
tlie  new  kin^om,  the  conil'deration  of 
the  fugitives  in  the  lagoons  still  sulisisted 
ill  undisturticd  fix'edoni.  The  islanders, 
by  ilie  election  of  their  tirst  doge,  Anafes- 
lo,  in  G07,  established  a  central  govern- 
ment ;  and  tlie  rejmblic  of  Venice  was 
founded.  (See  Venice.)  Kavenna,  the  seat 
of  tlie  exarch,  wiili  Roniogna,  the  Penlai>- 
olis,  or  the  tive  marirurie  cities  (Kiniini, 
Pesaro,  Fano,  i3iui;;ugliu  aii<i  Ancona), 
and  almost  ail  the  coasts  of  Lower  Italy, 
where  Amalfi  and  Gaeta  had  ilukes  of 
their  own,  of  the  Greek  nation,  a'niaine<l 
uuconquercd,  together  with  Sicily  and  the 
capital,  Rome,  wluch  was  govenicd  by  a 
patrician  in  the  name  of  tlie  emperor. 
The  slight  dei>endence  on  llie  court  of 
Byzantium  disappeared  almost  entirely  in 
die  beginning  of  tlie  eighth  century,  when 
I>:o  the  Isaurian  exa8i>erated  tlie  orthodox 
IiaUuns,  by  his  attack  on  images.  (See 
Jconoclcuts.)  The  cities  expelled  his  offi- 
cers, and  chose  consub  and  a  senate,  as  in 
ancient  times.  Rome  acknowledged,  not 
iiidt.'ed  the  p<jwer,  but  &  certain  |)atenial 
autliority  oi  its  bishops,  even  in  secular 
aflairs,  in  conHef|ijence  of  tlie  respect 
which  tlieir  h()line>«  procured  them.  The 
pofHsi,  in  their  efforts  to  defend  the  free- 
dom of  Rome  against  the  Lombards,  for- 
saken by  the  court  of  Hyzantiuin,  gener- 
ally had  recourse  to  the  Fruiikisli  kiiign. 
lu  consideration  of  the  aid  expected 
against  king  Astoljihus,  pope  Stephen  III 
(753)  not  only  anointed  Pepin,  who  had 
been  made  king  of  the  Franks,  in  752, 
with  tlie  approbation  of  |>o(K>Zacharias,  but, 
with  the  a»«8ent  of  the  inunicipahtj'  of 
Rome,  ap|>ointe(l  him  |>atrician,  as  the 
imperial  governor  had  hitherto  been  de- 
nominatt^l.  Charlemagne  made  war  upon 
Dcsiderius,  tlie  king  of  tlte  Lombards,  in 
defence  of  the  Roman  church,  lotik  him 
prisc»ner  in  his  capital,  Pavia,  unittnl  his 
empire  with  the  Frankish  monarchy  (774), 
uod  eventually  gave  Itiily  a  king  in  his 
son  Pepin,  hni  his  attempts  against  the 
duchy  of  Benevento,  tlie  indejieudence  of 


which  was  maintained  by  duke  Arichis, 
and  against  the  republics  in  Lower  Italy, 
where  Naples,  Amalfi  and  Gaeta  in  par- 
ticular, hod  become  rich  by  navigation 
and  commerce,  were  unsuccessful.  The 
exarchate,  witli  the  five  cities,  had  alreody 
been  presented  to  the  jiopc  by  Pepin,  in 
75fi,  and  Chariemagne  confimM'd  tlie  gift, 
but  the  secular  supn^macy  of  the  i)o|>es  ' 
was  first  completed  by  Iimoccnt  III,  about 
1200. 

TViird  PeruxL — From  CharUmagne  to 
Otho  the  Great  (IXil),  or  Period  of  the  Car- 
lovingians  arid  Jntcrregnwu.  Leo  III  In  - 
stowed  on  the  king  of  the  Franks,  on 
Christmas  dav,  A.  D.  800,  the  imperial 
crown  of  the  West,  which  nee<led  a  Char- 
lemagne to  raise  it  from  Dotliing.  But 
dislike  to  the  Franks,  whose  conquest  was 
looked  upon  as  a  new  invasion  of  barlmri- 
aiis,  united  the  free  cities,  Rome  excepted, 
more  closely  to  the  Eastern  Empire. 
Even  during  the  lifetime  of  Charlemagne, 
Frankish  Italy  was  given  to  his  grandson 
Bernard  (SlOj.  But,  Bernard  having  at- 
tempted to  become  independent  of  his 
uncle,  Louis  tlie  Debonnaire,  he  was  de- 
prived of  tJie  crown,  and  his  eyes  were 
torn  ouL  Italy  now  remained  a  constitu- 
ent part  of  the  Frankish  monarchy,  till  the 
partition  of  Verdun  (843),  when  it  was 
allotted,  with  tlie  imperial  dignity,  and 
what  was  afterwards  called  Lorraint,  to 
Lothaire  I,  eldest  son  of  Louis.  Lothaire 
left  the  government  (850)  to  bis  son  Louis 
II,  the  most  estimable  of  the  Italian 

Erinccs  of  the  Carlovingian  hue.  After 
is  deatli  (875),  Italy  became  the  apple 
of  discord  to  the  whole  family.  Charles 
the  BiUd  of  France  first  took  possession 
of  it,  and,  after  his  death  (877),  Carlonian, 
king  of  Bavaria,  who  was  succeeded,  in 
880,  by  his  brotlier  Charles  the  Fat,  king 
of  Suabia,  who  united  the  whole  Frank- 
ish inonarchv  for  the  l/isi  time.  His  de- 
thronement (887)  was  llie  epoch  of  an- 
archy and  civil  war  in  Italy.  Berengarivs, 
duke  of  Friuh,  and  Guido,  duke  of  Spole- 
to  (besides  the  marquis  of  I\Tea,  tlie  only 
ones  remaining  of  the  30  great  vassals), 
disputed  the  crown  between  tliem.  Guido 
was  crowned  king  and  emperor,  and,  after 
his  death  (894 1,  his  son  Liunbert  Arnold, 
the  Cariovingian  king  of  the  €rermans, 
enforced  his  claims  to  ilie  royal  and  impe- 
rial crown  of  Italy  (896),  but,  Uke  most  of 
his  successors,  was  able  to  maintain  them 
only  during  his  residence  in  the  countn'. 
After  the  death  of  Lambert  and  Arnold 
(898  and  899),Louis,  king  of  Lower  Burgun- 
dy, became  the  competitor  of  Berengarius 
I and  this  bold  and  noble  prince,  although 
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croMTied  king  in  894,  and  emf>eror  in  915, 
did  not  enjoy  quiet  till  he  had  expelled 
the  emperor  Loim  III  (905),  and  van- 
quished another  competitor,  Kodolph  of 
Upper  Burgundy :  he  was  even  then  un- 
able, on  accoimt  of  the  feeble  condition  of 
the  stale,  to  <iefend  tlie  kingdom  effect- 
ively against  the  invasions  of  tlie  Saracens 
(from  890)  and  the  Hungarians  (from  8119). 
After  the  assasHinntion  of  Ik'rengarius 
(9341  Ro<jolph  II  relinquished  his  claims 
to  Hugh,  count  of  Provence,  in  exchange 
for  that  country.  Hugh  Sf)Ught  tosirengin- 
en  tlie  insecure  throne  of  Italy  by  a  bloody 
tyranny.    His  nephew,  Berengorius,  mar- 

auis  of  Ivrea,  fle<l  from  his  snares  to  Otho 
le  Great  of  Germany  (940),  assembled 
an  army  of  fugitives,  returned,  and  over- 
threw ilugh  (945),  who  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Lothaire.  Berengnrius  be- 
came his  first  couns4'llor.  But,  after  the 
death  of  Lothaire,  in  950  (poisoned,  it  was 
said,  by  Berengnrius),  the  latter  wished  to 
com|»el  his  \vidow — the  beautiful  Ade- 
laide— contrary  to  her  inclination,  to  mar- 
ry his  son.  Escaping  from  his  cruelty 
and  her  prison,  sne  took  n'fuge  in  the 
castle  of  Coiiofwa,  where  she  was  lK'sieg»,'d 
b^  Berengarius  II.  She  now  applied  for 
aid  to  Oiho  I,  king  of  Gennany,  who 
mssed  the  Alps,  lil)erated  her,  conquered 
Pavia,  became  king  of  the  Franks  and 
Lombards  (in  951),  and  married  Adelaide. 
To  a  prompt  submission,  and  the  cession 
of  Friuli,  tlie  key  of  Italy,  which  Otho 
gave  to  liis  brother  Heniy,  Beren^rius 
was  indebte<I  for  pennission  to  reign  as 
the  vassal  of  Otho.  But,  the  nobles  of 
Itidy  preferring  new  complaints  against 
him,  10  years  after,  Otho  n«tiimed  ]961 ), 
deposed  him,  and  led  him  prisoner  to 
Bamberg,  and,  after  having  be«ni  himself 
crowned  king  of  Italy  with  the  iron  crown, 
in  961,  united  this  kingdom  witJi  the  Ger- 
man. Otho  gave  the  great  im(>erial  fiefe 
to  Gennans,  and  granted  to  the  Italian 
cities  privileges  that  were  the  foundation 
of  a  free  constitution,  for  which  they  soon 
became  ripe.  The  growing  wealth  of  the 
papal  court,  owing  to  the  munificence  of 
the  French  kings,  which  had  promoted 
their  influence  on  the  government,  so 
beneficial  under  Leo  IV,  and  1)o|h^s  of  a 
similar  character,  became,  through  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Roman  court,  in  the  10th 
century,  the  first  cause  of  its  decline. 
The  clergy  and  the  people  elected  the 
popes  according  to  the  will  of  the  consuls 
and  a  few  patricians.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  10th  century,  two  women  disfKisecl  of 
the  holy  chair.  Theodora  elevated  (914) 
her  lover,  John  X,  and  Marozia,  the 


(laughter  of  Theodora,  elevated  her  son, 
John  XI,  to  tlie  {mftal  dignity.  The 
brother  of  the  laner,  Alberic  of  Camerino, 
and  his  son  Octavian,  were  absolute  mas- 
ters of  Rome,  and  the  last  was  pope,  under 
the  name  of  John  XII,  when  20  yeare  of 
age  (95(5).  Otlio  the  Great,  whom  he  had 
crowned  emperor  in  Rome,  in  962,  de- 
posed him,  and  chose  Leo  VIII  in  his 
stead ;  but  liie  |x;ople,  jealous  of  its  right 
of  election,  chose  Benedict  V.  From  this 
time,  the  jxipes,  instead  of  ruling  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome,  became  de|K'ndenl  on  them. 
In  Lower  Italy,  the  republics  of  Naples, 
Gaeta  and  Amalfi  still  defended  their 
indepi'ndence  against  the  I^inhard  duchy 
of  Benevonto,  wiili  the  more  ease,  since 
the  duchy  had  been  divided  (839|  lietween 
Siconolphus  of  Salerno  ami  Radelghisius 
of  Benevento,  and  sulisecpiently  among  a 

greater  number,  and  since  wiili  the  dukes 
ley  had  had  a  common  enemy  in  the 
Saracens,  who  had  been  previously  invited 
over  from  Sicily  by  Iwth  parties  (about 
830),  as  auxiliaries  against  each  other,  but 
who  had  settled  and  maintained  them- 
selves in  Apulia.  The  emperors  Louis  II 
and  Ba^iliiis  Macc<lo  ha<l,  with  combined 
forces,  broken  the  power  of  the  Mussid- 
mans  (866) ;  the  fonner  was,  nevertheless, 
unable  to  maintain  himself  in  I>ower  Ita- 
ly, but  tlio  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  gained 
a  firmer  footing,  and  formed,  of  the  re- 
gions taken  from  the  Saracens,  a  separate 
province,  called  llie  Thcma  of  Lombard^, 
which  continued  under  their  dominion, 
though  without  prejudice  to  the  liberty  of 
the  republics,  upwanls  of  a  hundred 
years,  Ix'ing  governed  by  a  catapan  (gov- 
ernor-general) ai  Ban.  Otho  the  Great 
himself  did  not  succeed  in  driving  tlicm 
altogether  from  Italy.  The  marriage  of 
his  son,  Otho  II,  with  the  Greek  princess 
Theophania,  put  an  end'  to  his  exertions 
for  this  purpose,  as  did  the  unfortunate 
l>attle  at  iiam>nt(  llo  to  the  similar  attempts 
renewed  by  Otho  II  (980). 

Fottrih  Period.— From  Otho  the  Great  to 
Gregory  F// (1073).  The  Domimon  of 
the  German  Kings.  In  opposition  to  the 
designs  of  the  count  of  fusculum,  who 
wished  to  supplant  the  absent  emperor  at 
Rome,  a  noble  Roman,  the  consul  Cres- 
ceniius,  attempte<l  to  govern  Rome  under 
the  semblance  of  her  ancient  liberty  (9801 
Otho  II,  king  since  973,  occupied  with 
his  projects  of  conquest  in  I^wer  Italy, 
did  not  interfere  with  this  administration, 
which  Ix'rame  fonnidable  to  the  vicious 
popes  Iktnifuce  VII  and  John  XV.  Rut, 
when  Otho  III,  who  had  reigned  in  Ger- 
many since  983,  raised  his  kinsman  Greg- 
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ory  V    to  the  popedom,  Crescentius 
caused  the  latter  to  be  expelled,  and  John 
XVI,  a  Greek,  to  be  electe<l  by  the  peo- 
ple.   He  also  endeavored  to  place  Rome 
again  under  the  nominal  supremacy  of 
the  Byzantine  empire.    Odio,  however, 
reiiiHtuted  Gregory,  besieged  Crescentius 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  took  him  pris- 
oner, and  CAUsed  him  to  be  beheaded 
witli  12  other  noble  Romans  (998).  But 
the  Romans  again  tlirew  off  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  emperor,  and  yiekled  only  to 
force.    On  the  death  of  Otho  III  (1002), 
the  Italians  considered  their  connexion 
with  the  German  empire  as  dissolved. 
Harduin,  marquis  of  Ivrea,  was  elected 
kirig,  and  crowned  at  Pavia.    This  was  a 
suHicient  motive  for  Milan,  the  enemy  of 
Pavia,  to  declare  for  Henry  II  (in  Italy,  I) 
of  Germany.     A  civil  war  ensued,  in 
which  every  city,  relying  on  its  walls, 
took  a  greater  or  less  [mrt.    Henry  was 
chosen  King  of  Italy,  by  the  nobles  as- 
Hcmbled  in  Pavia ;  but  disturbanc«.«8  arose, 
in  which  a  |>art  of  the  city  was  dtstroyed 
by  fire  (A.  D.  1004).   Not  ull  after  Hardu- 
in's  death  (1015)  was  Henry  recognised  as 
king  by  all  I^ombardy ;  he  was  succee<led 
by  Conrad  II  (in  Italy,  I).    At  a  diet  held 
at  Roncoglia,  near  Piacenza,  iu  1037,  Con- 
rad made  the  fiofs  hen'ditary  by  a  funda- 
mental law  of  die  empire,  and  endeavored 
to  give  stability  and  tranquillity  to  the 
state,  but  without  success.    The  cities 
(which  were  daily  becoming  more  jiower- 
ful)  antl  the  bishops  were  engaged  m  con- 
tinual <]uarrel8  with  tlie  nobility,  and  the 
nobility  wiili  their  vassals,  which  could  not 
be  repressed.    Rcpublicun  Rome,  untlcr 
the  influence  of  the  family  of  Crescentius, 
could  b»*  re<luced  to  obedience  neither  by 
Henry  II  and  Conrad  II  nor  by  the  |)oj)cs. 
When  Hcnr>'  III  (in  Italy,  II),  the  son  and 
successor  of  Conrad  (ICKS)),  entered  Italy 
(1040),  he  fotind  tliree  \}o\tes  in  Rome,  all  of 
whom  he  deposed,  ap|K)inted  in  their  stead 
Clement  II,  and  ever  aft»  r  filled  the  jwpal 
choir,  by  his  own  authority,  with  virtuous 
German  ecclesiastics.    ThLs  reform  gave 
the  poj)cs  new  consequence,  which  atler- 
wards  bi.'came  fatal  to  his  succeeeor. 
Henr)'  died  in  105(5.    During  the  long 
minoritj*  of  his  son  Henry  IV  (in  Italy,  HI), 
the  iK)licy  of  the  po|>e8,  directed  by  the 
monk  Hildebrand  (aftervs-anls  Gregory 
VII),  succeeded  in  creating  an  oi)posiiion, 
which   soon  becuine  formidalile  to  the 
uecular  power.    (See  Pope.)   The  Nor- 
mans also  contributed  to  this  result.  As 
wly  as  lOlfi,  warriors  from  Nonnandy 
had  established  tlH'inst'lves  in  Calabria  aud 
.\pulia.    .\llies  sometimes  of  the  Lom- 


bards, sometimes  of  the  repubUcs,  some- 
times of  the  Greeks  against  each  other 
and  against  the  Saracens,  they  constantly 
became  more  |>owerful  by  petty  wars. 
The  great  preparations  of  Leo  IX  for  their 
exj)ul8ion  terminated  in  his  defeat  and 
capture  (1053).    On  the  otiier  hand,  Nico- 
las II  united  with  the  Norman  princes, 
and,  in  1059,  invested  Robert  Guiscard 
with  all  the  territories  conquered  by  him 
in  Lower  Italy.     From  that  time,  the 
pope,  in  his  conflicts  witli  the  ijn[>erid 
power,  relied  on  the  support  of  his  fuitlitui 
vassal,  tlie  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calalirra, 
to  which  Sicily  was  soon  added.  While 
the  small  states  of  the  soutli  were  thus 
united  into  one  large  one,  tlie  kingdom  in 
the  north  was  dissolving  into  smaller 
states.   The  Lomhord  cities  were  laying 
the  foundation  of  their  future  imiK)rtance. 
Venice,  Genoa  and  Pisa  were  already 
iiowcrful.   The  Pisanese,  who,  in  980, 
iiad  given  to  Otlio  II  efficient  aid  against 
the  Greeks  in  Lower  Itoly,  and,  in  1005, 
boldly  attacke<i  tlie  Saracens  there,  ven- 
Uired,  in  connexion  with  tlie  Genoese  (no 
less  warlike  and  skilled  in  navigation),  to 
BssaiJ  tlie  infidels  in  their  own  territory, 
and  twice  conquered  Sanliuia  (1017  and 
1050),  which  they  divided  uito  several 
large  fiefs,  and  distributed  tliem  anionjf 
tlieir  princi])al  citizens. 

Fifth  Period.— From  Gregory  VII  to  the 
Fall  of  the  Hohensianfen.    Struggles  of  the 
Popes  and  Republics  with  the  Emperors. 
Gregorj'  VII  humbled  Henry  IV  in  1077. 
Urban  II  instigated  the  emperor's  own 
sons  against  their  father.    Conrad,  th*\ 
eldest,  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  in  105)3, 
afler  whose  deatli  (1101)  Henry,  the  second 
son,  succeeded  in  dejiosing  his  father  from 
the  imperial  throne.    Henrj*  V,  the  crea- 
ture oi  tlie  pojHj,  soon  became  his  opjK>- 
nent;  but,  after  a  severe  conflict,  con- 
chnled  with  him  tlie  conconlate  of  Worms 
(1122).    A  main  point,  which  remained 
unst;ttled,  gave  rise  to  new  difliculiies  in 
tlie  I2Ui  and  13th  centuries — the  estate  of 
iMatildn,  marchioness  of  Tuscany,  who 
(died  1 1 15),  by  a  will,  the  validity  of  which 
was  disputed  by  the  enqieror,  bequeathed 
all  her  projM'rty  to  iJie  papal  sec.  Mean- 
while, in  the  south,  the  Norman  state 
HKiO),  under  Roger  I,  was  foniicil  into  a 
kingdom,  from  the  ruins  of  republican 
lilK'rtv'  and  of  the  Greek  and  l^)ml»ard 
dominion.    (See  Sicilies,  the  Ttco.)  hi 
the  small  republics  of  the  nortli  of  Italy* 
iJic  goveninu'nl  wax,  in  nio»t  cases,  divid- 
ed l>etween  the  consuls,  the  leswr  council 
(credenza),  the  great  council,  and  the  Dop- 
ular  aasembly  [parlamerUo).    Petty  fcutls 
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devcloned  their  youthful  energica.  Sucli 
were  ihnsi?  that  tenniuated  with  the  do- 
rtructioii  of  Lodi  hy  Miloii  (1111),  and  tlio 
trn  years'  sv-gt'.  of  Como  by  the  forces  of 
ail  liic  LondMirdcitie»(lllB— 1128),  The 
subjugation  of  this  city  rendered  Milan  the 
first  power  in  LonilNirdy,  and  most  of  the 
neighl)orii»g  cities  were  her  allies.  Olhere 
formed  a  counter  alliance  witli  her  anUig- 
onist,  Disputes  between  Milan 

and  Cremona  were  the  occasion  of  the 
first  war  Ix'iween  the  two  unions  (1 12i)), 
to  which  tlie  contest  of  Lotliain?  II  mid 
Oonrad  of  HohensUuifen  for  the  crown, 
«o«n  gave  another  direction.  This  was 
the  ongiu  of  the  Gilxiines  (favorers  of 
the  enijwror)  and  the  Guelfo  (the  ndhe- 
rentfl  of  the  family  of  Guelfs  (q.  v.),  and, 
in  general,  the  party  of  tlie  ixipcs).  In 
Rome,  the  love  of  liberty,  restrained  by 
Gregory  VII,  rose  iu  proportion  as  his 
successors  ruled  with  less  enerp'.  The 
schisms  between  Gelasius  II  and  Gregorj' 
VIII,  Innocent  II  and  Anacletiis  II,  re- 
newed the  hopes  of  the  KcMuoiis.  Arnold 
of  Brescia,  formerly  proscrib«Hl  ( 1 U^)  for 
his  violent  attacks  nguinsl  tlie  luxury  of 
the  clergv  in  that  country,  was  their 
leader  (ll'KJ).  After  eight  years,  Adrian 
IV  succeeded  in  ellecting  his  execution. 
Frederic  I  of  Ilohenstaufen  (called  Barba- 
rossa)  crossed  tlio  Aljw  six  times,  in  order 
to  defend  his  jwsscssions  in  Italy  against 
the  republicanism  of  the  Lombard  cities. 
Embracing  tlie  caus<'  of  Pa  via  as  the  weak- 
er, he  devastate<l(  1 154)  the  territory  of  Mi- 
lan, destroyed  Tortona,  and  wjis  crowned 
iu  Pavia  and  Rome.  In  1 1.58,  he  reduced 
31ilan,  demolished  the  fortifications  of  Pia- 
cenza,and  held  a  diet  at  Roncaglia,  where 
he  extended  the  itnperiid  prerogatives  con- 
formably witli  the  Justinian  code,  gave  tlie 
cities  chief  magistrates  {podesta)^  and 
proclaimed  a  general  peace.  His  rigor 
having  excited  a  new  rel)ellion,  he  re- 
duced Crema  to  ashes  (1100),  compelled 
Milan  to  submission,  and,  having  drivcMi 
out  all  the  iidiabitunts,  demolished  the 
fortificutioiLs  (IKi'ii).  Nothing,  however, 
but  the  terror  of  his  imiis  ujilield  his 
K>\ver.  Wbeu  the  emperor  entered  It;dy 
11(J!J)  witlioul  an  army,  the  cities  con- 
cluded a  union  for  maintaining  their  free- 
<lom,  which,  in  11(17,  was  convened  into 
tlie  Lombard  confedemcy.  The  confed- 
erates restored  Milan,  niid,  to  hold  in 
check  the  Gilxiline  city  of  Pavia,  built  a 
new  city,  eddied,  in  honor  of  the  pope, 
^llcssandria.  Neither  Frederic's  govern- 
or, Cliristian,  archbishop  of  Ment/,  nor 
he  himself^  could  effect  any  thing  against 
the  confederacy ;  tlic  foniier  foiled  before 


Ancona  (1174),  widi  all  the  power  of 
Giln  linc  Tusciuiy ;  and  the  latter,  with 
the  Germans,  before  Alexandria  (117r)). 
He  was  also  defeated  by  Milan,  at  L<'gna- 
no,  in  1176.    He  then  concluded  a  con- 
cordate  with  Alexander  HI,  and  a  truco 
with  the  cities  (1170),  at  Venice,  and  a 
|)tnice,  which  secured  tlieir  independence, 
at  Constance  (1183).    The  republics  re- 
tained lUe  podesta  (foreign  noblemen,  now 
elected  by  themselves)  as  judges  and  gi^n- 
cruls.    As  fonnerly,  all  were  to  take  tho 
oaUi  of  fealty  and  allegiance  to  the  empe- 
ror.   But,  ii'istead  of  strengthening  their 
lejigue  into  a  i>ennHnenl  confederacy  (the 
only  safety  for  Italy),  they  wen;  soon  split 
into  new  factions,  when  the  designs  of  the 
Ilohenstaufen  on  the  throne  of  Sicily 
drew  Frederic  and  Ilenrj'  VI  (V)  from 
Lomliardy.     The  defeat  of  the  united 
forces  of  almost  all  Lombnrdy,  on  tlio 
Oglio,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Brescia,  though 
inferior  in  numbers,  is  cclebraleil  under 
the  name  of  La  mala  mortt  ( 1  P.>7).  Among 
tlie  nobles,  the  Da  Romano  were  the  chiefs 
of  the  Gibelines,  and  tiie  marquises  of 
Este  of  the  Guelfs,    During  tlic  minority 
of  Frederic  II,  and  the  dLspmes  lor  the 
succession  to  tho  German  throne.  Inno- 
cent HI  (Frederic's  guanlian)  succeeded 
in  reestablishing  tlie  secular  autliority  of 
tlie  holy  see  in  Rome  ami  the  surrounding 
country,  and  in  enforcing  its  cluims  to  the 
donations  of  Charlemagne  anil  Matilda. 
He  also  brought  over  almost  all  Tuscany, 
except  Pisa,  to  the  party  of  the  Guelfs 
(1197).    A  bUnd  herediui'ry  hatred,  rather 
llian  a  zeal  for  the  cause,  ins})ired  the  par- 
ties ;  for  when  a  Guelf  (Otho  IV)  ascended 
the  imperial  throne,  the  Guelfs  becamo 
his  party,  and  the  GiU'lines  tlie  pojKj's; 
but  the  reversion  of  the  imperial  crown  to 
the  liotise  of  Hohenstaufen,  in  the  jx^rson 
of  Frederic  H,  soon  restoretl  the  ancient 
relations  (1212).    In  Florence,  this  party 
spirit  gave  pn^tence  and  aliment  (1215)  to 
the  disputes  of  the  Biiondelmonti  and  Uo- 
iiati  with  the  rU^rti  and  Ainidei,  originat- 
ing in  private  causes;  and  most  cities 
were  thus  inlenially  divided  into  Guelfs 
and  Gil)eline8.    The  Guelf  cities  of  Lom- 
bardy  renewed  the  Loml>ard  confederaej-, 
in  122t).    The  Dominican,  John  of  \  i- 
ccnzu,  attacked  tlieso  civil  wars.  The 
assembly  at  Paquarn  (123:3)  seemed  to 
crown  liis  exertions  with  success ;  but  his 
anempi  to  obtain  st'cuiar  power  in  Vicen- 
7A  oc.rasioned  his  fall.    Aflor  tlie  emperor 
liad  remme<l  from  his  crusade  (12:X)),  ho 
waged  war,  with  varying  success,  against 
th<!  cities  and  against  Greg<»ry  IX,  heed- 
le«8  of  di'j  exconununicaiion,  while  Ezze- 
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Im  da  Romano,  vinci<.T  tin;  pren  ncc  of  of  Charles,  were  more  efficient ;  but  Mar- 

favoring  the   Gibelines,  estal)lished,  hy  tin  IV  (1*380),  ts^  n  iloly  devoted  to  Charle**, 

every  kintl  of  violence,  his  own  power  in  desiroycd  every  tiling  which  liad  hecn 

Ftediia,  Verona,  Vicenza  and  the  neigh-  eifecteid,  and  persecuted  the-  CSbefines 

borhood.    The  papal  murt  succeeded  in  witli  rit  w  niiiinosity.  A  different  interest — 

aeducinj^  the  Pisanese  family  of  tlie  Vis-  thai  ot'trudc  and  navigatidii— imjx  lit d  tiif 

coDti  of  Gallura  in  Sardinia,  from  the  re-  maritime  repubiica  to  mutual  wun».  The 

public,  and  rendering  them  ita  vassala,  (^noeae  aniaied  Blichacl  Palaeologus 

fiot\vit}i^'t:uii!iii;j:  tin-  n  si<T?itu*p  of  the  rc-  (12<)1)  to  recover  ronstantinople  from  the 

pubUc,  and  especially  of  the  counts  of  .Veuetians,and  received  in  return  Chios;  at 

Ghererdem.  *  TMte  JPIm,  too,  mm  ^  Mebria,  tliey  arniihihlBd  (1284)  the  navy  of 

vided  into  GibeBli^  (Coiiti)  and  Guelfs  the  ris;tri.s  and  cOQOqpkleted  tbeir  dominion 

(Visoonti).     Frederic,  however,  married  of  the  sea  by  a  victory  over  the  Venetians  at 

his  nafnnil  Hin,  lai/.iuj;,  to  a  Vi8«'«)nti,  and  Cur/ola  (1*31)8).     Florence  rendered  iia 

guveliinitlietitleof  AiVt^q/'&riitma.  The  democracy  complete  by  tfia  faaniahntent 

plan  of  Gn  fTory  IX,  to  dcpo^^  Fi-  !<  of  all  the  niiblts  (l^'^'^),  nj\>]  sirrnpihfnrd 

was  successtuUy  executed  by  innocent  iV,  the  Uuclf  party  by  Wuno  ntea^ures;  but  a 

in  the  conncil  of  Lyons  (1245).    Thfti  new  schism,  caused  by  the  uisi^ifieant 

eompletely  \\<-aI<i-ned  the  Gibeline  party,  Rstoia,  f'noti  <1ividcd  the  Guelfs  m  Flor- 

which  was  aln-ady  nenrly  undennined  by  ence  and  .ill  Tiisrnny  int<»  two  faction*— 

liie  intrigues  of  the  nuiulirant  orders,  tlie  Ncri  (Blaclij  ami  Bianclii  (VV'iiilc) 

Tbb  ftMiful  Pannn  revolted ;  the  triumph  (1300).   The  latl^  were  ahlioet  m  ezpd- 

of  the  CiIm  liti- -  v   '              I'il-  l!u<ted  led  by  the  intripncs  of  Hnniface  VIII,  and 

only  two  years ;  mid  their  second  A  ictory,  j<iin« d  tin;  Gil)elincs  (1302).     In  Lf»ni- 

afler  the  battle  of  Monte  Apeito  (I'AiO),  hardy,  freedom  seemed  to  nave  expired, 

^ve  them  Ae' Moendency  but  six  years,  when  the  people,  weaiy  of  the  emwaring 

Tin-  liolognene  tniited  nl!  the  citiff  of  Itn-  feuds  of  jfi*  ir  fynint*:,  rose  in  mo«t  of  tho 

iv  in  a  Guelt'  league,  aud,  in  the  battle  of  cities,  and  exiJcilod  them  (1302— I >),  ia- 

ttie  Fmaro  (1240),  tooir  Enzhn  prisoner,  dudioffthe  Vfaconti,  wjlb  had  snpplairted 

whom  they  never  relnased.    In  tlie  Trevi-  the  Delia  Torn'  flSTT)     dlQ  goveniraent 

«n  Mark  alone,  tlie  Gibelines  posst^-.ssed  of  Milan. — 2.  The  CermanA  mul  the  Dtlla 

liic  supremacy,  by  meatm  of  Ezzelin,  till  ikaia.    Heniy  VII,  the  lin^t  emperor  w  ho 

be  ftm  before  a  crusade  of  all  the  Chielfi  had  imMared  In  itafy  for  60  years  (1310), 

ngainst  him  (105n>.    But  these  contests  n  t( n     the  princes  to  their  ritirs,  nrul 

were  fiual  to  UberQ'  ;  the  house  I>eUa  tbund  general  submission  to  his  reuuitii- 

Scala  fbBuwwd  tfuft'of  Romano  in  the  do-  tions,  peace  among  the  parties,  and  bodh 

minion,  and  Milan  itself,  wiili  a  eroat  part  age  to  the  empire.   Florence  alone  under- 

of  Lombardy,  fovnul  mastrrs  in  the  house  Untk  the  gloriou>«  part  wiiich  she  so  nobly 

Delia  Torre.   Tyrants  every  where  arose ;  sustained  for  two  ceuiiu-ies.  as  the  giuirdimt 

die  maiitiiiie  rspnbKev  and  the  repuUie  Of  lu^iuii  fi«^om,dioee  Robert  of  Naples, 

of  Tuscany  alone  nn  mined  free.  the  enemy  of  Henr)',  her  protector  for  five 

Sixth  Period. — Fnun  the  Fall  of  the  Ho~  years,  and  remained   free  while  Italy 

kemUtt^en  to  the  Formation  of  the  modem  swarmed  with  t^  rnnUi.    The  Gibeline 

Skdtt,  In  tfiis  period,  diflerent  princes  Pisa  reeeived  a  master  after  the  deatli  of 

attempted  to  usurp  tlie  sovpreiunty  of  Henry,   in   I ViK  '^ioiie  della  Faggiiiola 

Italy.— 1.  The  Pwucs  of  Ai^oxi,   After  (13141   Alter  his  cxuulsion,  Lucca,  which 

Cheriee  I  of  Aiyoa  bed  Moome,  by  the  he  afao  raled,  reoeiTed  another  loid  in 

ftror  of  die  popOj  king  of  Ni^)les,  senator  Castruccio  Castmcani  (1316);  Padua  fell 

of  Rome,  pnpnl  vicar  in  Tuscany,  and  had  (1318)  to  the  house  of  Carrara;  Alexan- 

(lirccteti  his  ambition  to  the  tliroue  of  dria,  Tortoua  (1315)  and  Crciiiona  (1322) 

Italy  (a  pcdicy  in  whicli  Ub  eMCceaeoni  lb  die  Yieeonti  of  Milan ;  Mantm  (gov- 

persevered),  the  names  of  Guelfs  and  cniod,  sinre  1275,  by  the  Bonacossi]^  de- 

Gibelinta  acquired  a  new  signitication.  volved,  by  inheritance,  to  tlie  Gonzacas 

The  former  denoted  the  friends,  the  latter  (1328) ;  in  Ferrara,  the  long-contested  do- 

the  enemifli^  of  the  French.  To  these  minion  of  the  Esle  ifasltteihUi^hed(  131^; 

Mictions  were  added,  in  the  republics,  the  and  Ravenna  was  povemrd,  t'roni  1273, 

parties  of  the  nobiUty  and  the  people,  the  hy  the  Polenta.   In  the  otlier  cities,  the 

falter  of  which  was  afanoec  onhreinlly  aune  tyrumy  existed,  but  flequently 

victorious.   Tho  honest  exertions  of  die  changing  from  fiunily  to  family,  and 

noble  Gregory  X  (who  died  1276)  to  therefore  more  oppressive.   These  petty 

establitfhpeace,  were  of  no  avail ;  thoee  of  princes,  especially  Delia  Scala,  Matteo 

■  ltiwilMnT,iriiDfteied  the  pigpondewaee  ViKQmi,iiidOMiriiccio»  weie  acouotBr- 
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jMiM  to  the  arTi1)itinii8  \-iew8  of  Robert  of 
Naples,  ap|K)intC(l  by  Clement  V  imperial 
vicar  iu  Itiily.  Kuberti  however,  acquired 
ftr  bis  sou,  Charlea  of  Calabria,  the  gov- 
eniniont  of  Florenee  :ui(l  Sienna,  which 
In  retoiucd  till  his  death  (13281  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  who  camo  to  Itaty  (1397)  to 
leduee  the  Anjouo  and  the  Guelfs,  Itecame 
himself  at  variance  with  tht-  (iib<  linrf, 
whom  he  aheooted  by  his  capriccaiid 
perfidy  ;  and  the  eharaeCer  of  Jonn  XXII 
so  cooled  the  zeal  of  the  Guclf-*,  tJiat  both 
parties,  recognising  the  common  iritcresi 
of  liberty,  becajne  somewhat  more  friend- 
ly. The  amiable  adventurer  John,  king 
of  Bohemia,  suddenly  entered  Itidy  (13l30)i. 
Invited  by  the  inhuhituuts  of  Brescia, 
fiwored  by  the  pope,  elected  lord  of  Luc- 
.  ca,  ovenr  where  acting  tlic  [Kirt  of  a  medi- 
ator nnn  peacemaker,  he  wonld  have  suc- 
ceeded iu  establisluDtf  the  power  at  which 
he  aimed,  had  he  not  been  cnpoeed  by  the 
Florentines.  On  his  seconfi  expedition  to 
Jlaly  (133J3),  Azzo  Visconti,  Mautino  della 
Scala,and  Robert  of  Naples,  uuited  against 
him  and  his  ally,  the  papal  legate  Ber- 
tniiid  of  Poict,  who  aHj)ircd  to  the  domin- 
ion of  Bologna.  Alter  the  downfall  of 
both  (1334),  when  the  Pepoli  hegaa  to 
rule  in  Bologna,  M<istino  della  Sc^Ua,  mas- 
ter of  half  Loml)ardy  and  of  Lucca,  begun 
to  menace  tlie  freedom  of  Lombanly. 
Floeenee  led  the  oppoation  against  him, 
and  excited  a  war  of  the,  leii^:n'<S  which 
it  gained  nothing  but  the  8<'curjty  of  its 
liberty.  After  the  baffled  Mastino  iiad 
sold  Luoca  to  the  Florentines,  the  Pisans 
arof?e,  and  conquorcd  it  for  tlieraselves 
(13421  In  Uonie,  torn  by  aristocrats, 
Uola  kicnzi  (1347)  sought  to  restore  order 
and  tranquillity  ;  he  was  appointed  trihuno 
of  tht>  )>oo|t]»',  hut  Wfus  fortv'd.  after  seven 
niuoths,  to  Yield  to  tiie  uobihty.  Having 
returned,  after  seven  years  of  banishment 
with  tlie  legate  c^Iinal  Albomoz  (1354), 
he  nded  npiin  a  short  time,  when  he  was 
murdtn  tl  in  an  insurrection.  The  Greuo- 
ese,  tired  of  the  perpetuSl  disputes  of  the 
Gil>elin«'  Spinolas  and  Dorias  with  the 
Gueli*  Grinialdi  and  Fieschi,  banished  all 
these  ftmilies  in  1339,  and  mode  Simon 
Boccancgra  their  fiist  doge.  In  Pin,  the 
Gibj'liiies,  the  council  of  the  captain-gcn- 
eraJ,  Ricciaui  della  Gherardesca,  sepamied 
hilo  two  new  {Muties,  Bergolini  and  Bao- 
panti,  of  wiiom  the  former,  under  Andrea 
Gamliacorti,  expelled  the  latter  (1348). 
About  Uiis  time,  Italy  siulTered  by  a  terrible 
ftmine  (1347)  and  a  still  more  teniUe 
pestilence  which  swept  away  two 

thirds  of  the  population.  No  less  terrible 
Wm  tfao  oeouifB  of  the  kmde  (banditti)^  or 


large  companies  of  soldiers,  who,  after 
every  peace,  continued  the  war  ou  their 
own  account,  ravaging  tlie  whole  countjry 
%vilh  fire  and  sword  ;  such  as  the  bands  of 
the  count  Wcrm  r  (134."^)  and  of  Montreal 
(13^1— a  IViC  yuconti   John  Visconti, 
prehhnhop  and  hml  of  Bfiltti,  and  his  mc- 
eomon,  wen  checked  in  th«r  daogerous 
projects  foT  extctidinff  tlieir  jwwcr,  not  80 
much  by  Charles  IV^s  expedition  throuah 
Italy,  and  by  the  exerlioos  of  innumenMe 
\M\m\  legatci^  as  hy  the  wiadom  and  in- 
trepidity of  tlie  republicsi,  especially  of  die 
FlorenUnc.    Charles  apixjared  in  13oa, 
overthrew  in  Pisa  the  Garabacord,  elevat- 
ing ilie  Raspanti,  destroyed  in  Sit  nna  the 
dominion  or  the  Nino,  to  which  succeeded 
that  of  the  Twelve,  subjected  for  the  mo- 
ment all  Tuscany,  and  compelled  Florence 
it!*<'lf  to  purchase  the  title  of  an  imperial 
city.   In  1363^  he  edectvd  but  httle  agaiust 
the  Visoonti,  fieed  Luoca  fifom  the  Pisan- 
ese  power,  and  overthrew  the  Twelve  in 
Sienna;  l)ut  liisi  attacks  on  the  liberty  of 
Pisa  and  Sienna  foiled  iu  consequence  of 
the  valor  of  the  cilisenBL  Pope  Innocent 
VI  succeeded  in  conquering  tlie  whole  of 
the  Stales  of  tlie  Church  by  means  of  tho 
cardinal  legate  Egidius  Albonioz  (1354 — 
60);  hot,  reduced  to  extremities  by  the 
oppresnons  of  the  legates,  and  encour- 
aged by  Florence,  the  enemy  of  all  tyran- 
nv,  the  eonquered  citieo  revolted  In  1375. 
Ihe  crueldcs  of  cardinal  Robert  of  Gene- 
va (afterwards  Clement  VIll  and  of  his 
band  of  soldiet>>  from  iirctugui ,  produced 
only  o  partial  subjugation;  and  in  the 
great  scliism.  tlic  fnu  tloni  of  these  cities, 
or  ratlier  tlie  pow  cr  of  tiieirpetty  tyrant^ 
was  fully   confirmed.    The  Visconti, 
roeanwhin,  fiersisting  in  their  schemes  of 
conquest,  arrayed  tiie  whole  strength  of 
Italy  iu  oppostiion  to  them,  and  caused 
the  old  ftetions  of  Giielft  sind  Gtbefines 
to  be  forgotten  in  the  impendirifif  danger. 
Genoa  ^rihtnitfcd  to  John  Visconti  (l!io3), 
who  had  purchased  liolognu  trom  the  Pe- 
poli (1350) ;  but  his  enterprise  against  Tus- 
cany failed  through  the  resistance  of  the 
confederated  Tuscan  republics.  AnoiJier 
league  against  him  was  concluded  by  tho 
Venetians  (1354)  with  tlie  petty  ^'rants  of 
Lombardy.    But  the  union  of  the  Floren- 
tines with  the  V  isc^uti  against  the  papal 
legates  (1375),  continued  out  a  short  time. 
In  Florence,  the  Gucl6  wwe  divided  into 
the  parties  of  the  Ricci  and  the  Albizzi. 
The  sedition  of  the  Ciompi  (1376),  to  which 
this  cave  rise,  was  qUeUsd  bjr  Michael  di 
Laiido,  wlio  had  been  elected  gonfkloni- 
ere  by  themselves,  in  a  way  no  less  nianl^ 
than  disinterested.   The  Venetian  urn- 
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tated  with  Carrara  on  account  of  the  as- 
sistance he  had  given  the  Genoese  in  the 
war  at  Chiozza  ( 1379),  looked  quietly  on 
while  John  Galeazzo  V'isconti  dcprivwl 
the  Delia  Scula  and  Camun  of  ail  their 
poeiseasions  (1387  and  1388),  and  Florence 
alone  assisted  the  unfortunate  princes. 
Francis  Carrara  made  hini8t;lf  again  mas- 
ter of  Fadua  (1390),  and  maintained  his 
advantages,  till  he  sunk  under  the  enmity* 
of  the  Venetians  (140f>),  who,  changing 
iheir  |)olicy,  became  henceforth,  instead 
of  the  opponents,  the  rivals  of  the  ambi- 
tious views  of  the  V'iscouti.  John  Gale- 
azzo oh(aiue<l  from  the  emperor  Wences- 
Juus  the  investitun^  of  Milan  as  a  duchy 
(1395),  purchased  Pisa  (which  his  natural 
son  Gabriel  bargained  away  to  Florence, 
140.'>)  from  the  tj  rant  Gerard  of  Appiano 
(who  reserve*]  only  the  princi|»ality  of  Pi- 
ombino),  and  subjugated  Sienna  (1399), 
(MOO)  and  Bolognn  (1 40"2),  so  that 
Florence,  ftiarfully  menaLe<U  alone  stood 
against  him  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  On 
his  death  (1402),  the  pro8|>ect  brightened, 
and,  during  the  minority  of  his  sons,  a 

Kmt  portiou  of  his  states  was  lost  When 
disiaus  of  Naples,  taking  advantage  of 
tlie  sc'hism,  marie  himself  master  of  all  the 
Frclesiasticai  States,  and  threatened  to 
conquer  all  Italy  (1409),  Florence  again 
aloue  dared  to  resist  him.  But  tliis  dan- 
ger was  transitory  ;  the  Visconii  soon  rose 
up  again  in  opposition.  Duke  Philip  Ma- 
ria reconquered  all  his  states  of  Lombardy, 
by  means  of  the  great  Carmagnola  (1416 
— QOy  Genoa,  also,  which  was  sonjotimes 

S'ven  up,  in  nominal  frwdom,  to  stormy 
ctioos  (of  the  Fregosi,  Adomi,  Montalto, 
Guarco),and  at  other  timi's  was  subject  to 
France  (13!M]),  or  to  ilie  marquis  of  Mont- 
fcrrat  (1411),  submitted  to  him  (14211 
Florence  subeequeutly  entered  into  an  al- 
liance against  nim  %vith  the  Ven«'tian8 
(1425) ;  and  by  means  of  Carmagnola,  who 
nad  now  come  over  to  them,they  conquered 
llie  whole  country  as  flir  as  the  Adda,  and 
retained  it  in  the  peace  of  Fcrrara  (1428). 
In  Pemgio,  tlie  great  condottiere  Braccio 
da  Monione,  of  the  party  of  the  liaglioni, 
surceefied  in  becoming  ma.sti'r  of  this  city 
and  of  all  Umbria,  and,  for  a  perioii,  even 
of  Rome  (1416).  In  Sienna,  the  Petrucci 
attaineii  a  |>emianent  dominion  (1430). 
—4.  Balance  of  the  Ralian  Staits.  After 
Milan  had  been  enfeeblrd  by  the  Vene- 
tians and  Florentines, and  while  Alphonso 
of  Arragon  was  constantly  disniri)ed  in 
Naples  (see  A/apUs)  by  the  Anjou  jMirty, 
no  dangerous  pre<loniinance  of  power 
existed  in  Italy,  though  mutual  jealousy 
■till  excited  frequent  wars,  lu  which  two 


parties  among  tlie  Italian  mercenary  sol- 
diers, the  Bracheschi  (from  Braccio  da 
Montone)  and  tlie  Sfor/eschi  (so  called 
from  Sfiirza  Attendolo),  continued  always 
hostile  to  each  otlier,  contrary  to  the  cus- 
tom of  those  mercenary  liands.  After  the 
extinction  of  the  Visconti  (1447),  Francis 
Sforza  succeedecl  in  gaining  possession 
of  tlie  Milanese  state  (U.'K)).  (See  Miian.) 
The  Venetians,  who  aimed  at  territorial  ag- 
gnin<liz?ment,  having  formed  a  connexion 
witii  some  princes  against  him,  he  found 
an  ally  in  h  lorence,  which,  with  a  change 
of  circumstances,  wisely  altered  her  policy. 
About  this  time,  the  family  of  the  Medici 
attained  to  jmwer  in  that  city  by  llieir 
wealth  and  talent,  (Sec  Medici.)  Milan 
(where  tlie  Sfor/a  hod  estabiisiied  ilicm- 
selves),  Venice  (which  possessed  half  of 
Lomlmnly  I  Florence  (wisely  managed  by 
Lorenzo  Medici),  the  States  of  the  Church 
(for  the  most  jwrt  restored  to  the  holy  see), 
and  NapU'S  (which  was  incapable  of  em- 
ploying its  forces  in  direct  attacks  on 
other  states),  conslitutetl,  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, the  {lolitical  Imlunce  of  Italy,  which, 
during  the  manifold  feuds  of  these  states, 
permitted  no  one  to  become  dangerous  to 
the  indepeiidenre  of  the  rest,  till  14fM,when 
Charles  VIII  of  France  entered  Italy  to 
conquer  Naples,  and  Louis  Moro  Sforza 
played  the  part  first  of  his  ally,  then  of  his 
enemy,  while  the  poyw,  A!exan<ler  VI, 
eagt^rly  sought  the  friendship  of  the 
Frencn,  to  promote  the  exaltation  of  liis 
son,  Ca?8ar  Borgia, — 5.  Contest  of  foirexen 
Poicers  for  Provinces  in  Italy.  Charles 
VIII  was  comwlled  to  evacuate  Naples 
and  all  Italy;  his  successor,  Louis  XII, 
was  also  expelled,  by  Fenlinand  the  Cath- 
olic, from  Naples  (conquered  in  1504).  He 
was  more  successful  against  Milan,  which, 
supported  by  hereditary  claims,  he  sub- 
jected to  himwlf  in  1500.  Ca»ar  Borgia's 
attempts  to  acquire  the  sovereignty  of  Ita- 
ly were  fnistrated  by  the  death  of  his 
father  (1505);  when  the  vrarhke  pope, 
Julius  II,  completed  the  subjugation  of 
tiie  States  of  tlie  Church,  not,  indeed,  for  a 
son  or  nephew,  but  in  the  name  of  the 
holy  see.  He  concluded  with  Maximilian 
I,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  Louis  XII, 
tlie  league  of  Cambray  (1508)  against  the 
ambitious  jiolicy  of  the  Venetians,  who 
artfully  succeeded  in  dissolving  the  league, 
whicii  threatened  them  with  destruction. 
The  pope  then  fonned  a  league  with  the 
Venetians  themselves,  Spain,  and  the  Swiss, 
for  llio  purpose  of  driving  the  French 
from  Italy.  This  holy  leagiie  (1509)  did 
not,  however,  tlien  attain  its  object,  al- 
though Julius  was  little  affected  b>-  tho 
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^pncli  and  Gennan  council  held  at  Pisa 
to  dcposo  hiin.  Max.  Sforza,  who  had  rc- 
actjuirod  Milan  (1512),  rt-linquished  it 
whhout  reserve  to  Francis  I  (l.)15);  but 
llie  tMune'ror  Charles  V  assumed  it  as  a 
rRv^rtiHl  lief  of  llio  otnpire,  and  coufenrd  it 
onFrmirosco  Sforza,  brother  of  Maximilian 
(1520).  This  was  tlio  cause  of  violent 
wars,  in  which  the  efforts  of  Francis  were 
always  unsuccessful.  He  was  taken  priso- 
ner at  Pavia  (15251  and,  witli  his  other 
claims,  was  compellod  to  renounce  tliose 
on  Milan,  which  remained  to  Sforza,  and, 
after  his  death  (15401  was  gniuted  h^ 
Charles  V  to  his  son  rhilip.  The  Modi- 
ccan  jx)|)cs,  Leo  X  (1513)  and  Clement 
VII  (152; J),  wero  bent,  for  the  most  part, 
on  the  a^grundizement  of  their  fiimily. 
Charles  V,  to  whom  all  Italy  submitted 
ul\('r  iJie  battle  of  Pavia,  frustrutetl,  itideeil, 
the  attempts  of  (^'lenH'iil  VII  to  weaken  his 
power,  and  comjuercd  and  uillaged  llome 
(1527);  but,  being  reconciled  with  the 
tKjpc,  he  niised  (1530)  the  Medici  to  prince- 
Iy  authority.  Florence,  incensed  at  tlie 
foolish  conduct  of  Pietro  towards  Fmnce, 
hati  banished  the  Medici,  in  141)4,  but 
recalled  them  iu  1512,  and  was  now 
compelled  to  take  a  station  among  tlie 

Krincipalities,  under  duke  Alexamler  1  do' 
Io<liri.  Italian  |)olicy,of  which  F^loreuce 
had  hitherto  been  tlie  soul,  from  this  pe- 
riod, is  destitiite  of  a  coimnon  spirit,  and 
the  history  of  Italy  is  therefore  destitute 
of  a  central  pomt. 

Seventh  Period. — Mutaiions  ttf  the  Jtalian 
States  dmon  to  the  French  Revolulion,  Af- 
ter the  extinction  of  the  male  branch  of 
tiie  marquises  of  Montferrat,  Charles  V 
gave  this  country  to  tlie  Gonzaga  of  Man- 
tua (153()).  Maximilian  II  sulisequently 
(1573)  raised  Montferrat  to  a  duchy.  The 
Florentines  failed  (1537)  in  a  new  attempt 
to  emancipate  tlieqiselvc^  after  tlie  mur- 
der of  duke  Alexander.  Cosmo  I  snc- 
oo»'<lcd  him  in  the  government,  by  the 
influence  of  Charlea  V.  Panna  and 
Piaccnza,  wliich  Julius  II  had  con- 
queretl  for  the  papal  see,  Paul  III  erected 
into  a  duchy  (1545),  which  he  gave  to  h's 
natural  sou,  Peter  Alois  Faniese,  whose 
son  Ottiivio  obtained  the  imperial  investi- 
ture in  15,50.  Genoa  (see  Genoa)y  subject 
to  the  French  since  140i>,  found  a  deliv- 
erer in  Andrew  Doria  (1528).  He  found- 
wl  the  aristocracy,  and  tluj  conspiracy  of 
Fi«\sco  (1547)  failed  to  subvert  liim.  In 
1553,  besides  Milan,  CharUvj  V  conferred 
Na()les  also  on  his  son  PhiUp  II.  By  the 
peace  of  Chateau-Cambresis(1559),  Philip 
ri  and  Honry  II,  of  Franco,  renounced 
oil  their  claims  to  Piedmont,  which  was 


restored  to  its  rightful  eovereign,  duke 
Kmaimel  Phihbert  of  Savoj-,  uie  brave 
S|»anish  generaL     The  legitimate  male 
hue  of  the  house  of  Este  became  extinct 
in  1597,  when  the  illegitimate  Ca^saro  of 
Kste  obtained  Modena  and  Reggio  from 
the  empire,  and  Ferrara  was  confisratcil 
as  a  reverted  fief  by  the  holy  see.    In  tlio 
second  half  of  the  16th  cx'iuury,  the  pros- 
perity of  Italy  was  increased  by  a  long 
peace,  as  much  as  the  loss  of  its  commerce 
allowed, — Henr>'  IV  of  F'rance  ha>ing, 
by  thr  treaty  of  Lyons,  ceded  Saluzzo,  the 
husi  French  |)ossfj«ion  in  Italy,  to  Savoy. 
The  tmtupiillity  continued  till  tlie  contest 
for  the  succession  of  Mantua  and  Monifer- 
Pit,  atb  r  the  extinction  of  the  Gonzaga 
tamily  (lti27).    Misfortimes  in  Gennany 
compelled  Ferdinand  11  to  confer  l>otii 
countries  (1(331),  as  a  fief  on  Charles  of 
Never?*,  the  protegi  of  France,  whose 
family  remained  in  possession  till  tlie  war 
of  S{)aiiish  8iicces»on.    In  tlie  jieace  of 
Chierasco  (UvU),  Richelieu's  diplomacy 
acquired  also  Pignerol  and  Casale — strong 
points  of  support,  in  case  of  new  inva- 
sions of  Italy,  though  he  had  to  rehuquish 
the  latter  ( lt>i7).    By  the  extinction  of  the 
house  Delia  Rovera,  the  duchy  of  Urbino, 
with  which  JuUus  II  had  invested  it,  de- 
volved, in  1(331,  to  the  jwpal  see.    In  the 
secoiul  half  of  the  17th  century,  the  peace 
of  Italy  was  not  interrupted,  excejiting  by 
tlie  attempts  of  Louis  XIV  on  Savoy  and 
Piedmont,  and  appeared  to  be  secured  for 
a  long  time,  by  the  treaty  of  neutrahty  at 
Turin  ^IttXJ),  when  the  war  of  Spanish 
succession  broke  out.    Austria  conquered 
Milan,  Mantua  and  Montferrat  (17(Xi),  re- 
tained the  two  first  (Mantua  was  forfeited 
by  the  felony  of  the  duke),  and  gave  the  . 
latter  to  Savoy.    In  the  peace  of^ Utrecht 
(1714),  Austria  obtainetl,  moreover,  Sar- 
dinia and  Naplos  ;  Savoy  obtained  Sicily, 
which  it  exchnngcd  with  Austria  for  Sar- 
dinia, from  which  it  assumed  the  royal 
title.    Mont  Genievre  was  made  the 
boundary  between  France  and  Italy  The 
house  of  Famesc  liecoming  extinct  in 
1731,  the  S(>ani8h  Infant  Charles  obtained 
Parma  and  Piacenza.    In  the  >var  for  the 
Pohsh  throne,  of  1733,  Charles  Emmanu- 
el of  Savoy,  in  all'iance  witli  France  and 
S|)ain,  conquered  the  Milanese  territory, 
and  received  therefrom,  in  the  peace  of^ 
Vienna  (1738),   Novara   and  Tortona. 
Charles,  Infant  of  Spain,  became  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  and  ceded  Parma  and 
Piacenza  to  Austria.    The  Medici  of 
Florence,  entitled,  since  1575,  grantl-dukes 
of  Tuscany,  became  extinct  in  1737.  Fran- 
cis Stephan,  duke  of  Lorraine,  now  re- 
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eeived  Tuscany  by  the  preliminaries  of  the  model  of  the  Frencii.  under  the  name 

Vienna,  and,  becoming  emperor  tn  174S^  of  Ae  Lif^urian  repviae.  The  French 

made  it  the  appan;ii,'e  of  the  youn^r  line  had,  niraiiwliile,  penetrated  into  Austria, 

of  the  A ustro- Lorraine  hou.se.     In  the  through  the  Venetian  territory.    The  Vc- 

war  of  Austrian  sucreswiou,  the  Spaniards  netians  now  made  commou  cause  with 

conquered  iVIihm  (1745),  but  were  expelled  the  brave  Tyrolese,  who  gained  advantages 

tlienrr  hy  Cliaries  Emmanuel,  to  whom  over  the  Frrnrli  in  their  Alp;*.  Ronaparte, 

Maria  Theresa  ceded,  in  reward,  boqq  Mi>  therefore,  occupied  Venice  without  ^k- 

Imese  distrieb^  viz.  afl  of  Vkefuutseo  ing  n  Mow,  and  gsve  Ae  republic  a  demo- 


and  Bobbio,  and  part  of  Anniera  and  cratic  constitution ;  but,  by  the  peace  of 

Pavese.   Massa  and  Carrara  fell  to  Mo-  Campo-Formio  (17th  Oct.,  1797),  the  Ve- 

dena,  in  1743^  by  right  of  inheritance,  netian  terntoiy,  as  fur  as  the  Adige,  vras 

The  Spenidi'  UuM,  -don  Phffip^  eon*  leHoquished  to  Attstrie,  end  the  reat  in- 

qtiered  Parma  and  Piacenzft  fal  luB  own  corporated  witli  the  Cisalpine  repuhlic. 

name,  lost  them,  and  obtained  them  again  The  king  of  Sardinia  concluded  a  treaty  . 

BB  a  hereditary  duchy,  by  the  peace  of  of  allianc«  and  subsidy  with  France,  Oc- 

Ahc-la-Chapelje(1748).  Thu8,intlie  18th  tober  25;  l)ut,  in  179§,  the  directory,  as- 

centur}',  the  houses  of  I>>rraine,  Bourbon  sailed  ui  Rome  from  Naples,  deemed  it 

and  Savoy  possesaed  all  Italv,  with  the  expedi^it  to  compel  him  to  resign  his  ter- 

exeeptioti  or  die  eccleaiaadcal  territories,  litories  on  die  muii  luid.  Nkvtwithstand- 

?Modf^na  and  the  n'puhlics,  which,  liko  a  ing  its  treaty  at  tnubr  with  France, 

superannuated  man,  bt;held  witli  apathy  Naples  concludrd  an  alliance,  in  171¥, 

oiM'ratioua  in  which  they  luul  no  sliare.  with  England  and  Russia.    Tiie  French, 

A  quiet  ofMjeonmheradUi  their  down-  therefore,  occupied  Naidefl,  and  erected 

ialL  there  the  Parthenopcan  republic.  Tlio 

£iglUh  Period, — From  tht  French  Bevo-  srand-duke  of   Tuscany  hod  likewise 

iutien  to  Ihennfod  Timg,  In  September,  ftnned  an  aOianee  with  Naples  and  Bng- 

179J2L  the  French  troops  first  penetrated  land,  and  bis  country  was,  in  return,  com- 

into  Savoy,  and  planted  the  free  of  Iil)crty.  polled  by  the  French  to  receive,  like  Picd- 

Though  expelled  for  some  time,  in  lliJ^  mont,  a  militan' aihniuiiitration.  After  the 

by  the  Piedmontese  and  Aufltrians,  they  congress  of  Kastadt  (q.  r.)  was  broken 

held  it  at  the  end  of  the  year.    The  na-  off,  Austria  and  the  Ocnimn  empire,  un- 

tional  convention  had  already  declared  der  Russian  support,  renewed  the  war 

War  against  Naples,  in  February,  17981  against  the  Frencn,  who  again  left  Naples 

In  Apnl,  1794,  Oe  Fiendi  advanced  into  and  Rotiw  to  the  Englisl^  Runiane  and 

the  Piedmonteaa  and  (renoe5»e  ten-itorirs,  Turks.   The  king  and  tlie  pope  returned 

but  were  expelled  from  Italy  in  July,  to  their  capitals  in  Lombardy ;  the  French 

1795^-  by  tlie  Auatriana,  flerdbians  and  were  deMed  by  the  Anemans,  under 

Neapolitans.    In  1796,  Napoleon  Bona-  Kray  and  Melas,  and  by  the  Russians,  un- 

Iwrte  received  the  chief  command  of  ihc  der  Suwarroff,  and  lost  all  their  fortresses, 

•Yench  army  in  Italy.  He  forced  the  king  except  Genoa,  where  Massena  sustained  a 

of  .'-^.inliiiiri  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  T^gonntt  iiege,  while  his  countrymen  liad 

by  which  thv  Intfcr  was  obliged  to  cede  to  evacuate  all  Italy.    But,  in  the  mean- 

Nizza  (Nice)  and  8avoy  to  France  ;  con*  while,  Bonaparte  was  made  first  consul 

qoered  Aottrian  Lombardy,  with  the  ex-  aAer  m  return  fiom  Egypt.   (See  Egypt, 

caption  of  Mantua  ;  put  the  duke  of  Par-  Campaign  of  tht  French  in.)    He  marched 

ma  and  the  popo  under  corirrilnition  ;  and  with  a  new  anny  to  ludy,  defeated  the 

struck  Kuch  consternution  into  tht;  king  of  Aimljians  at  the  nicinorable  battle  of  Ma- 

Napkfl,  that  he  begged  for  peace.   Alter  ren^  (IBOO),  and  comix'lled  lliem  to  a 

Mantua  had  also  fallen,  in  1797,  Bonaparte  capitulation,  by  which  all  the  Italian  for- 

formed  of  Milan,  Mantua,  the  portion  of  tresses  were  again  evacuated.    By  the 

Parma  north  of  the  Po^  and  Modena,  the  peace  of  Lonoville  (q.  v.),  Feb.  9,  1801, 

CMpiiierepobfie.(toOliMi^pmei^^  the  possession  of  Venice  was  confirmed 

Frnnre  likewse  made  war  on  the  pope,  to  Austria,  which  wai*  to  indemnify  the 

and  annexed  Bologna,  Fcrrara  and  Ro-  duke  of  Modena,  by  the  cession  of  Bris- 

magna  to  the  Cinl|nne  republic  (1797),  by  gatt.  The  duke  of  Parma  received  Tne- 

tl>e  |>ejire  of  T')lentino.    The  French  cany,  and  afterwards,  from  Bonaparte,  the 

then  advanced  towards  Rome,  overthrew  title  of  kinx  of  Etruria.     Parma  was 

the  ecclesiastical  government,  and  erected  united  with  FVaoee.   The  Cisalpine  and 

aEoman-rBpublic  (1798).   In  Genoa,  Bo-  Ligurian  reptdiKca  were  guarantied  by  ■ 

BMarte  occn«ioned  a  revolution,  by  which  Austria  and  France,  and  with  the  Li^rian 

ad9B|0Gra^c  republic  was  formed  after  territories  were  united  the  imperial  fieii 
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included  within  their  limits.  The  kiuff 
of  Naples,  who  had  occupied  the  Stateim 
thr  riuirt-li,  was  ohligcd  to  conclude  peace 
at  Florence  (26th  of  March).  By  Russian 
mediation,  he  escaped  widi  the  cession  of 
riojiil>iiio,  tlie  Slalo  dte^li  Prtsidj^  and 
his  half  of  tho  island  of  Ellm,  to<;«'ilicr 
with  the  promise  of  closing  his  harl)oru 
acainst  the  Enriiah.  The  other  half  of 
Lll)a  Tuscany  had  already  relinquislied 
to  France.  But  tlic  wholo  isfand  was  ob- 
stinately defended  by  the  EutfliMh  uud 
Oonicani^  with  the  armed  inhabitants, 
and  not  eracuated  till  auttmm.  The  Sinlo 
degU  PruieU  France  ceded  to  Etruria. 
Septemhar  I9l.  Strong  deiMhmenii  of 
Fn-ncli  troopt  remaiirad  both  in  Naples 
and  Tuscany,  and  llicir  support  cost  im- 
mense sums.  To  the  republics  of  Gtmou 
and  Luoca  the  fint  oonsUl  oaTe  new  con- 
stitiuions  in  1801.  But  in  January,  IBO^, 
the  Cisalpine  republic  wtis  tninsfornit  il 
iuto  the  Italian  republic,  iii  itnilation  of 
the  new  French  consdtution,  and  Ikma- 

I'v't     "        ;i>^  jircsidfrit.      lb*  appointed 

the  ciuzeu  Meki  d'Ehio  vice-presideuL 
Genoa  aho  received  a  new  coimi  uition, 

and  Girolamo  Durazzo  for  doge.  Pied- 
mont, however,  was  united  witJi  France. 
After  Bonaparte  bad  lM>come  emperor,  in 
1804,  he  attached  (March  17,  1805)  the 
royal  crown  of  Italy  to  the  new  imperial 
crown ;  he  promised,  however  never  to 
unite  the  new  monarchy  with  France,  and 
oven  to  give  it  a  king  of  its  own.  The 
new  con.slilution  W!l«<  nimilar  to  that  of  the 
French  empire.  Na})oleon  founded  tho 
order  of  the  iron  crown,  and,  hanng 

E laced  the  cro\vn  on  bis  own  head,  at  Mi- 
in,  May  Sti,  aud  Genoa  having  been 
united  with  France,  May  25,  he  appointetl 
hU  8tep-8on,  Eugene  Beauhamaia,  Ticen)y 
of  Italy,  who  lalyored  with  great  zeal  for 
tlie  improvement  of  all  branches  of  the 
goTemroent,  of  indoaby  and  the  arts. 
Circumstances,  however,  rendered  this 
new  government  oppressive,  as  the  public 
expenses,  duriug  peace,   amounted  to 
100,000,000  franca,  which  were  all  to  be 
contributed  by  less  tlion  4,000,000  people. 
No  European  power  recognised,  express- 
nr,  the  Italian  kingdom  of  Napoleon. 
The  cmi)cror  contuiued  to  strengthen  his 
power  against  the  active  enen;iea  of  the 
new  order  of  iliin;^i,  and  save  to  his  sister 
Eliza  the  princi|>abty  of  Pioinbino,and  to 
her  husband,  pL^'piale  Bacciocchi,  tlie 
repubUc  of  Lucca,  .-m  a  principality,  l«>tb 
as  French  fiefe.     Parma,  Piacenza  aud 
Guastolla  were  in<-orj>orated  with  the 
French  empire,  July  21st,  The  pope  was 
obliged  to  sanction  the  imperial  corona- 


tion by  bis  presence.    Austria  now  ac- 
cede«l  to  the  alliance  of  Russia  and  Eng- 
land against  France.  Naples,  nl*), again  suf- 
fered die  EngUsli  and  Russia  ud  to  land.  But 
the  8uooeas<^the  Aoelririn  anoa  was  fius- 
troted  by  the  defeats  at  Uhu  and  AuHtci 
lit/,,  after  wbirb  the  jieace  of  Presbiirg 
(December  2(jtb,  1805)  completeil  the 
French  supremacy  in  Italy.  Austrian 
Venice,  witli  Istria  mid  l>rilMt;iti;L, 
united  to  the  kmgdom  of  Italy  ;  and  uns, 
witii  all  tho  French  institutions,  iuily 
recoguis(>d.  The  kingdom  bad  now  an  ex 
tent  of  ;ir>,45()  square  mik-s,  \\  ith  5,().57,00l* 
iuhubitants.   Naples  was  evacuated  by  ib> 
anidlkriai^  and  oebupied  by  tfle  French, 
uonvitbataliding  the  attempts  of  the  ouean 
t(»  excite  a  universfd  insurrection.  March 
31,  Napoieou  gave  the  crown  of  Naples  to 
Ida  brother  Joseph,  tn  vam  did  the  prince 
of  Ile.sRO-Pbilipp'^thiil  d*  tend  tlie  foitTBBS 
Cai  Ui.    In  vuiu  did  an  insurrection  break 
out  in  Calabria,  encoura};e<l  by  the  Eng- 
lish, >vho,  under  ^n'Tural  t^iuart,  dcfealed 
th    Freiii  ii  ;it  Meida,  July  4,  and  con- 
quered stjvcrul  fortilietl  places  on  the 
coast ;  but,  after  Gaeta*  had  fidlen  (July 
18),  and  Massena  penetrated  as  far  as  Cn 
labria,  they  rcembarked.    As  the  EntjUsb, 
however,  were  iii;ist<  is  ni  the  sea,  Sicily 
was  seciured  to  kirx,'  F»  nlinand.    In  180d, 
the  widow  of  the  king  oi'  I  '.iruriji,  who 
conducted  the  regency  in  behalf  of  her 
minor  aon,  waa  dapriyed  of  lier  kingdom, 
which  waa  iiniiad  with  France.  Naf>o- 
leon,  moreover,  appointed  his  brotlier-in- 
law,  the  prince  Borghese,  govemor-gene- 
nl  of  the  depaituMolB.  beyond  the  Alps, 
who  took  up  liis  residence  at  Turin.  Aa 
Napoleon    h.ui,    meanwhile,   given  his 
brotlicr  Joseph  Uie  crowi  ot"  Spain  (who 
reluctantly  left  Naptos,  where  be  waa 
much  '-.teemed,  a«j  he  hod,  within  Uus 
short  lime,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
moat  essential  improvements),  he  filled 
the  throne  of  Naples  with  his  brcKher-in- 
law  Joaehim   Murat,  until  thnt  period 

Srtuid-duke  of  Bera,  who  entered  Naples 
ept  6,  1806.  1809,  the  emperor 
gave  Tuscany  to  his  sister  Eliza,  of  nom- 
bino,  with  the  title  of  grand-duchtM*.  In 
the  same  year,  Austria  made  new  exer- 
tiona  Id  break  the  exeearive  power  of 
France ;  but  Napoleon  again  drove  h«r 
troops  from  the  field,  and  appeared  ouco 
more  victoriou.s  in  Vienna,  where  he  pro- 
claimed (May  17)  the  end  of  the  aaeular 
authority  of  the  popes  fa  measure  of 
which  his  down&U  has  delayed  the  exo 
entionland  the  tnuon  of  tiiailiaiea  of  the 
Church  widi  France.  Rome  became  the 
second  ci^  of  the  ampirai  aadn  penaMNi 
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of  2,000,000  of  francs  was  assigned  to 
the  |)ope.    After  the  peace  of  Vienna,  by 
which  Napoleon   accpiirod   tlie  Illyrinn 
provinces,  Istria  and  Dalmntia  were  8ei>a- 
ruteti  from  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  at- 
tached to  them.    On  the  other  hand,  Ba- 
varia ceded  to  Italy  tlie  circle  of  the 
Adige,  a  part  of  Eimch,  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Clausen.    The  power  of  the 
French  emperor  was  now,  to  all  appear- 
ance', finnlv  established  in  Italy  as  in  all 
Euro|)c.    While  the  Italian  |)coplc  were 
supixirting  French  aniiiry,  sacrificing  their 
own  troopM  in  the  ambitious  wars  of  Na- 
(xileon  in  remote  regioius,  and  were  oblig- 
ed to  pay  heavy  taxics  in  tlie  midst  of  the 
total  ruin  of  their  commerce,  all  the  |)e- 
nodi(!alM  were  full  of  praises  of  the  insti- 
tutions for  the  encouragement  of  science, 
arts  and  industr}'  in  Italy.    At\er  the  fatal 
retreat  from  Rust<ia,  Murat,  whom  NajKH 
leon  ha<l  jK-rsonally  otfeinle<l,  deserte<l  the 
cauw?  of  Francis  and  joinrd  Austria,  Jaji. 
II,  1814,  whose  army  |»eni'tmte<l  into  Ita- 
ly, under  IVUegarde.    The  viceroy,  F^u- 
genc,  continued  true  to  Nafioleun  and  his 
own  character,  antl  ofll-retl  to  the  enemies 
of  his  dynasty  the   Iwldest  resistance, 
whicJi  was  fnistrated  bv  the  fall  of  Na- 
j>olpon  in  France.    Allcr  the  truce  of 
April  21,  1814,  tlie  French  troops  evacu- 
ated all  Italy,  and  most  of  the  provinces 
Were  rciitored  to  their  legitimatt;  sove- 
reigns.  The  wife  of  Napoleon,  however, 
the  empre&i  Maria  I^uisa^  obtained  the 
duchies  of  Panna,  Piacenza  and  Guas- 
talla,  with  reversion  to  her  son  ;  and  Na- 
ileou    himself  bec^ne  soven^ign  of 
ll)a,  of  which  he  took  possession  May 
4.    But,  before  the  congress  of  Vienna 
had  organi^ced  the  {xjlitical  relations  of 
Kuropc,  he  effected  his  ri'tum  to  France, 
March  1,  1815.     At  the  same  time,  the 
king  of  Na|)Ies,  Mural  (s«!e  Murat\  aban- 
doned his  lonner  ambiguous  attitude,  and 
took  up  anus,  as  he  pretended,  for  the  in- 
dependence of  Italy.    But  his  ap[M>al  to 
tlie  Italians,  March  ilO,  was  answered  by 
a  declaration  of  war  by  Austria,  April  12. 
Driven  fnun  Ik>Iogiia  by  the  Austrian 
forces,  April  15,  and  totidly  defeale«l  by 
Bianchi  Tolentino,  May  2  and  8,  he  lost 
tlie  kingdom  of  Naples,  into  wliich  the 
Austrian  general  Nugfiit  had  penetrated 
from  Koine,  and  Bianchi  from  Aquila, 
seven  weeks  after  the  o{)ening  of  tlic 
campaign.    He  cmlmrked  from  Naples, 
with  a  vij'W  of  escaping  to  France,  May 
19.    Ferdinand  IV  retiinied  from  Paler- 
mo, and  Murat*s  family  found  an  asylum 
in  Austria.   IMurnt  liimM-lf  made  a  descent 
in  Calabria,  from  Corsica,  in  order  to  re- 


cover Ins  lost  kingdom.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Pizzo,  brought  l>ofore  a  court- 
martial,  and  shot,  Oct  \'\  1815.*  Mean- 
while, the  congress  of  Vienna,  by  the  act 
of  June  9,  1815,  had  arranged  tlie  affairs 
of  Italy: — 1.  The  king  of  Sanlinia  was 
n'instated  in  his  territories,  according  to 
the  Itoiindariesof  ITlfti,  with  some  altera- 
tions on  the  side  of  Geneva  ;  for  the  por- 
tion of  Savoy,  left  in  poBBewion  of  France 
by  the  peace  of  Paris,  of  May  30,  1814, 
was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Piuis,  of 
Nov.  20,  1815.  To  liis  states  was  united 
Genoa,  as  a  duchy,  acconling  to  the 
iKHindariejii  of  that  rei)ub]ic  in  1792,  and 
contnu7  to  the  promise's  made  to  (lenoa. — 
2.  Tlie  emperor  of  Austria  united  witl» 
his  hereditarj*  states  the  new  Lomluurdo- 
Venetian  kingdom,  consisting  of  the  Ve- 
netian provinces  formerly  belonging  to 
Austria,  the  Valioline,  Ikiniiio  ami  Cnia- 
venna,  separated  from  the  Gris<}ns,  lie- 
sides  Muntua  and  Milan.  Istria,  how- 
ever, was  unitetl  with  the  Gennaiiic-Aus- 
trian  kingdom  of  lUyria ;  Dalmatia,  with 

•  If  ihc  downfall  of  Nauolcon  is  repreltcil  in 
any  quarter  of  ihc  world,  il  is  in  Italy.  This 
counlr>",  wlii«-h,  to  the  inisforiune  of  Germany — 
ihal  of  beinp  nnlit  into  petty  divisioos,  and  con- 
vulsed by  civil  i)i<«<>ensions^  forcealuricii — adds  the 
further  misfortune  of  obeying  foreign  princes,  had 
become  destitute  of  even*  elenicnl  of  national 
life.  lis  commerce  was  (ctten«d  by  the  numer- 
om  political  divisiooi  ;  its  admini<>trdtioii  jKjison- 
ed  and  vitiate<l  to  a  degree  of  which  none  rau 
have  an  idea,  except  an  eye-w-itne»s  ;  the  culti- 
vators of  the  ground  impovcriiihcd  by  the  heavy 
rcnti  which  they  had  to  }>ay  to  the  rich  IajHl-<)wn- 
ers  ;  science  cnslavinl  by  ihe  nway  of  the  clergy; 
Ibc  noblemen,  distrusted  by  the  loreipn  goverii- 
ments,  where  lljey  existed,  ajid  not  Hdmitled  to 
offices  of  great  importance,  hail  lost  energy  an<l 
activity  ;  in  fact,  hanlly  any  tiling  could  said 
to  flourish,  Willi  the  exception  of  miiMr,  nnti,  to  n 
certain  degree,  oUier  fine  arts.  Under  NajKileon. 
every  thing  was  cliange«l.  Italian  armies  were 
created,  w-nich  gave  birth  lo  a  sense  of  militar)- 
lM»uor  among  the  jicopic  ihe  organization  of  llie 
indicia!  tribunals  was  improved,  and  justice  much 
"better  admioistered  ;  industry  was  awakened 
and  encouraged  ;  8cho<il5  received  new  alien- 
lion,  and  the  science*  were  concentrated  in  large 
and  cfleclive  learned  societies  ;  in  short,  a  new 
life  was  awakened,  and  no  Italian  or  German. 
wImj  wislicti  well  to  his  co«intr}-,  can  read  without 
deep  interest  the  passage  in  l.as  Cases'  Memo- 
rial, in  which  Napoleon's  view*  on  these  lw.> 
coiuilries  are  given.  His  prophecy,  that  Italy 
will  one  day  be  united,  we  hooe  will  l>e  fulfille<1.* 
Union  has  been  the  nnlenl  wish  of  reflecting  Ital- 
ians for  cenlunes.  and  the  wj»nt  of  it  is  the  gn-ut 
cause  of  die  sutlering  of  this  Ijoaulifid  but  iintor- 
tunatc  country.  A  very  inlcrckiing  work,  rcspeci- 
ing  the  improvement  of  civil  npirit  in  Italy,  during 
llie  time  of  Napoleon,  is  I^ttret  nur  Pltalit,  by 
Lullin  de  Chalcauvieux.  This  work  also  con- 
lainn  much  information  r»-specting  the  agriculture 
of  Italy,  and  many  other  subjects,  of  which  the 
dc»cripiioua  of  this  country  hardly  ever  speak. 
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Ragiisa  and  Cattaro,  constinitinf;  a  distinct 
Austrian  kingdom. — 3.  The  %-ailey  of  llie 
Po  was  adopted  as  the  Iwundory  between 
llic  States ot  the  Church  and  Panna  ;  oth- 
erwise, the  tKiiindnries  of  Jan,  1,  1792, 
were  retJiincd.  The  Austrian  honeo  of 
Esto  oi^in  received  Moih-na,  Rofrjfio,  Mi- 
nindola,  Massa  a«id  Carrara. — 4.  'i'he  ein- 
presa  Maria  Louisa  receivixl  the  state  of 
Parma,  as  a  sovereign  duchesH,  but,  by 
the  tn«oly  of  Paris,  of  J>inn  10,  1817,  onlv 
for  life,  it  bring  agreed  tJiat  the  chirhf,xsof 
Lucca  and  her  deacendauts  shoukl  inherit 
it.  Lucca,  in  that  cose,  falls  to  the  Tuscan 
dynasty,  which,  in  return,  rejsigns  its  dis- 
tricts in  IJohcmia  to  the  dtike  of  Reich- 
stadt — 5.  Tlie  archduke  Fenlinund  of 
Austria  l>ecame  again  grand-duke  of 
Tuscnny,  to  which  were  joined  the  Stato 
desli  P'nsi'H,  the  former  Ncn|)olilan  part 
or  the  isliuid  of  Ellm,  the  princijmlity  of 
Pioinbino,  and  some  small  irjcliided  dis- 
tricts, fonnerly  fiefs  of  the  German  em- 
pire. The  prince  Buoncompngni  Lu- 
dovisi  retained  all  his  rights  of  |>rof>erty 
in  Elba  and  Piombino. — (>.  The  Intanto, 
Maria  Louisa,  received  Lucca,  of  wliich 
she  took  possession  as  a  sovereign  duchy, 
1817,  with  an  annuity  of  500,000  fnuics, 
till  the  reversion  of  Purma. — 7.  The  terri- 
tories of  the  church  were  oil  restoretl, 
with  the  exception  of  the  strip  of  land  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Po ;  and  Austria  re- 
tiiui'd  the  right  of  niaintaiiiing  garrisons  in 
Ferraro  and  Commnccliio. — 8.  Fenlirtnnd 
IV  was  again  recognised  as  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  England  retained  Malta,  and 
was  declared  the  protectress  of  the  United 
Ionian  Islands.  (See  Ionian  Islamis.)  The 
knights  of  MiUta,  who  had  n^covenni  tlieir 
possessions  in  the  States  of  the  Church 
and  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
(in  Sfioin,  1815),  for  a  lime  made  Catanea, 
and,  after  182(],  Ferrara,  their  residence. 
The  republic  of  San  Marino,  ond  the 
prince  of  Monaco,  whoso  moimtain  for- 
tress iho  tSordinians,  and,  befon*  tliem,  the 
French,  occiipicd,  alone  remained  un- 
harmed amid  the  15  political  revolutions 
which  Italy  had  undergone  in  tlio  ci)urse 
of  1J5  years.  The  Austrian  predominance 
was  thus  more  firmly  established  than 
ever  in  Italy.  In  its  seas  and  on  its  coitsts, 
the  British  trident  ndes.  Meanwhile,  the 
d««ire  of  union  and  independence  was  not 
extinguished  among  the  (>eople  of  Italy. 
Traces  of  a  sinigglo  for  a  muted  and  lil>- 
eral  government  were  olmost  every  where 
visible  ;  and  several  of  the  governments, 
Naples,  Rome  and  Turin,  in  particular,  in 
vain  endeavored  to  protect  themselves 
against  secret  i>olitical  societies  (Unitari- 


ons.  Carbonari)  ami  freemosonry  by  inauis- 
iiory  tribunals,  Jesuits  and  aecret  police. 
The  fate  of  this  delightful  country  has 
employed,  during  the  last  seven  years,  the 
cabinets  of  the  first  powers  of  Europe, 
according  to  the  system  of  modem  policy 
founded  by  the  holy  alliance,  and  more 

t)recis<'ly  defined  by  tlie  couereas  of  Aix- 
a-Cha|H'lle  (18181  While  Iho  spirit  of 
Carbonarism  (see  C«r6(man),exciteu  by  tl»e 
Spanish  revolution  of  Jaiuiar)'  1,  18^, 
atul  having  for  its  object  the  imioii  of  Ita- 
ly under  one  govcnmient,  and  its  inde- 
jKindence  of  foreign  powers,  jvarticularly 
of  Austria,  threatened  to  subvert  the  po- 
litical institutions  of  the  peninsula  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  the  single  states  in  particular, 
and  in  some  places,  especially  in  Naples^ 
Sicily  and  Pie«lmont,  actually  shook  them, 
by  rousing  the  troops  to  revolt,  and  by  ex- 
citing popular  comnjotions — llie  cabinets 
labored  >viih  equal  zeal  to  maintaiti  the 
principle  of  staliility  by  the  suppression 
of  every  revolution,  and  by  opjK^sing  to 
the  popular  spirit  the  j>ower  of  tlie  police. 
Thus  was  a  question,  fraught  with  the  most 
momentous  consequences  for  ail  EurujH?, 
practically  decided  in  Italy,  viz.  whetJier 
one  state  is  eiuitled  to  interf«'re  in  tlie  in- 
ternal affairs  of  another,  and  overthrow, 
by  force  of  arms,  any  new  constitution 
which  militates  against  the  al>s<)lute  mo- 
narchical principle.  This  principle,  whidi 
was  pnK'laimed  unconditionally  by  the 
leading  states  of  the  continent,  and  by 
Great  Britain  under  the  8up|msition  of 
particular  circumstances  threatening  im- 
minent danger  to  the  neighlwring  state 
(see  lonl  Castlereagb's  declaration  of  the 
19th  January,  1821),  resulted  in  Austria 
(as  the  nearest  interest»*d  power,  which 
had  prevented  the  intrtnluction  of  the  rep- 
resentative system  info  Italy  in  1815)  re- 
storing by  force  of  arms  the  ancient  pre- 
rogatives of  the  royal  authority  in  Naples, 
Sicily  and  Pieihnont,  after  obtaining  tlie 
assent  of  the  other  four  leading  powers, 
which  hml  Ix^'n  closely  allied  since  1818, 
aiul  also  of  tlie  Italian  sovereigns,  who 
participated,  at  the  congress  of  I>aybach, 
m  the  discussions  rcs|>ecting  the  aflairs  of 
Italy.  Thus  this  power  not  only  secured 
its  own  Italian  provinces  from  the  ojX'ra- 
tion  of  lilieral  principles,  but  established 
its  position  as  the  gimnlian  of  the  princi- 

iAo  of  stability  aiul  alwolute  monarchy  in 
taly.  All  this  was  effected  by  a  war  of 
four  days  with  the  revolutionar}'  anny  of 
the  Carbonari  of  Naples  (7th-10th  Mar^h, 
1821),  and  by  a  war  of  three  days  wnth 
the  hMleral  party  of  Piedmont  (7th-J>th  of 
April,  1821);  so  that  Russia  had  no  occa- 
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Bioii  lo  permit  its  army  of  100,000  men, 
already  put  in  motion,  to  advance  against 
tin*  Italian  nations.  (For  the  history  of 
those  niilit^iry  revoluiit>n9,  see  JVaptes,  and 
Piedmont,  Re8|>ecling  tJjc  coiigress  of 
inonarchs  and  niiiUHti  rs  held  nt  Tropj>r.u, 
from  OctolKir  to  December,  1820;  lU  Lny- 
bacli,  from  Januiuy  to  the  Vlth  >hiy,  l&Sl ; 
and  tlie  congress,  as  splendid  as  it  \>'a»  nti- 
iriorous,  held  at  V'erona,  from  Octol)er  to 
the  14th  Decemljer,  1^22^  where  the  ques- 
tion of  armul  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  states,  in  reference  to  Italy  and 
S|win,  was  dij*i-ussed,  and  decided 
against  the  claims  of  the  |M)|)ular  party, 
tliough,  in  V'eronu,  without  tlu;  acquies- 
cence of  Englmid,  see  Confess,  Interven- 
tion, and  Holtf  jIUiance.)  In  the  congn*ss 
of  Verona  ilie  Porte  had  no  share,  Ijeca'use 
it  did  not  recognise  the  right  of  interfer- 
ing in  its  internal  afliiirs  (with  refeVence  to 
the  Greeks).  Even  the  deputies  of  tlie 
provisionary  govenuneut  of  Greece  (see 
Oreect,  Revo/u/ton  oH  were  not  admitted  at 
Verona ;  the  ix>pe,  however,  oj>ened  an 
Oflylum  to  the  Gn-eks  in  general  in  Anco- 
na,  and  suffJ-red  tJie  letter  of  count  Metaxn 
to  l»e  publisiied,  in  which  he  solicited  the 
mediation  of  the  holy  father  in  behalf  of 
the  affairs  of  Greece  at  the  congress  of 
Verona-  The  afTairs  of  Italy  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  last  sessions  of  tlie  congress. 
The  pleuii)otentiarir8  of  the  Italian  states 
were  as  follows,  and  votetl  in  the  fol- 
h)wing  order : — Rome,  the  canliutd  ^pina, 
and  Leardi,  the  niuicio  at  the  court  of  Vi- 
enna (who  died  1823);  Naples,  the  i)rinco 
Alvaro  Rufib,  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  the  niarr|uis  Ruffo,  private  secretary 
of  king  Ferdinand  ;  Sartlinia,  the  count 
Delia  Torre,  minister  of  fon'ign  affairs,  and 
the  count  Pralormc,  Sanliniim  minister  to 
the  court  of  Vienna  ;  Tusomiy,  the  minis- 
ter, prince  Veri-Corsini  ;  Panna,  liie  count 
Magarly,  minister  of  state;  Lucca,  the 
minister  Mansi,  and  count  Guicciarflini. 
The  petitions  of  tin-  Maltese  order  for  their 
restoration  as  a  sovereign  }M»wer  were  sul>- 
niitted  by  the  commander,  Antonio  Busco ; 
nothing,  however,  was  decided  on  the  sul>- 
ject,  and  the  loan  which  tlie  onler  sufjse- 
quently  attempted  to  negotiate  in  London, 
in  1823,  had  as  little  success  as  the  negotia- 
tion with  the  Gn*ek  s<'nnte  for  the  rj-ssion 
of  an  island.  The  political  maxims  which 
llie  monarchs  followed  at  these  congresses, 
with  respect  to  Italy,  were  laid  l>efr>rc  the 
world,  in  the  Circular  Nc»te  of  Vemna  of 
December  14,  1822.  Af\er  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  congresM  of  Verona,  the  king 
of  Naples  followed  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria lo  Vienna,  where  he  remained  till  Ju- 


ly, 1823,  and  then  returned  to  his  states, — 
his  various  oatlis  taken  to  8up|K)rt  a  con- 
stitutional form  of  govenmH-nt  having 
l)een  all  violated.  The  ellbrts  of  the  most 
intelligent  Italians,  from  the  time  of  Mac- 
chiavelli  and  Ctt?sar  liorgia,  sr>n  of  jK)pe 
Alexander  V I  (s<-e  Alexander  to  re- 
store the  jKilitical  unity  of  their  native 
countr}',  have  given  rise  to  the  numerous 
secret  political  societies  in  Italy,  which  in 
Bologna  were  cnllril  the  (Juelji;  in  the  Ro- 
man and  Neafwiitan  states,  tlie  PatrioUi 
Europei,  and  Carbonari;  in  Upper  Italy. 
the  Spiiia  nera ;  in  Piedmont  and  Lom- 
l>aidy,  tlie  Filadelji  and  Federaii.  In  Mi- 
lan, the  AdtlJUiy  or  the  Societh  rfe'  suUimi 
maestri perfetli^  lnlK)red  to  jiroduce  a  gen- 
end  outbreak  of  insurrections  in  Italy,  in 
onler  to  surround  the  .\ustrian  army  on 
its  advance  against  Naples.  Even  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  illil>eral  system,  or  the  the- 
ocraiic  faction,  as  it  wam  teniied,  which 
likewise  pursued  its  objects  in  secret  socie- 
ties, took  advantage  of  the  national  desire 
of  greater  unity  in  Italy.  It  wjis  therefore 
natural  that  tin;  idea  of  connecting  the 
Italian  states  in  a  political  system  similar 
to  the  Germanic  confedenitioji  should 
have  been  agitated  by  the  statesmen  of  the 
congress ;  but  it  seems  to  have  l>een  entire- 
ly given  up,  and  Italy  was  lefl  in  the  hands 
of  Austria.  On  the  other  hand,  measures 
were  ado(>t(^l,  by  all  the  Italian  suites,  to 
extirpate  the  lilK^ral  spirit  which,  propaga- 
ting itself  under  a  pcqx  tual  variety  of 
new  forms  (for  example,  \n  the  s<'ct  of  the 
Ordoni  di  jYapoli,  of  the  IJejtcamisados,  of 
the  liarabvtti,  in  Naples  and  the  rem  of 
Italy),  had  not  ceased  in  the  year  1825,  "m 
the  June  of  which  year  a  consjiiracy  was 
detected  at  Rome,  topiirstie  its  ancient  ob- 
ject of  uniting  all  the  Italian  states  into  one 
confederacy  as  n  rejnihlic  or  ronsiitutional 
monarchy,and  fn  eingthem  fmm  fon-ign  in- 
fluence. This  display  of  revolutionary  spirit 
is  nothing  new  in  the  histor}-  of  Italy.  The 
middle  ages,  that  golden  period  of  al«olutc 
power,  exhibit  there  an  almost  uninterrupt- 
ed scries  of  such  political  conspiracies,  re- 
publican schemes  and  destructive  convid- 
sions,  l)ecaus<'  Itiily  has  never  yet  been 
I)ennitted  to  be  politically  a  nation,  and  to 
adopt  a  form  required  by  its  wants  and  its 
rights.  One  leading  nieasure  wa«,  to  <k*cu- 
j)y  for  some  yearw  the  kingdom  of  tlie  Two 
Sicilies  and  Piedmont  (in  which  the  old 
troops  were  disbanded),  at  the  exiK'iise  of 
tliese  states,  with  Austrian  aniiies,  which 
had  n-ston-d  the  former  state  of  things. 
This  was  done  conformably  with  the  trea- 
ties Ix'tween  Austria  and  king  Fenlinand, 
of  October  18,  1821,  and  the  khig  of 
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Sndinift,  ChaAm  FUiz,  at  Novwa,  Joljr 

24,  18*21.    But,  in  coinpliance  with  tlie 
decrees  of  Verona  (December  14,  lii^)^ 
the  Austrian  troops,  12,000  iu  number, 
were  ^raduully  removed  from  I'i*  (linont 
in  182:1,  nmi  iln' fortp'ssnf  Moxniidria  was 
surrendered,  HeDteinber  JO,  iti23,  to  &aZ' 
dKlHen  troojiB.   In  the  auie  year,  after  e 
new  Nea|)oIiinn  lurtny  bed  been  ornnized 
in  Nnplos  tli»'  Ati-<trian  ^rrison,  of  42,000 
men,  vva.s  diiutuished  about  17,000,  and,  in 
Sicily,  only  the  cknddef  Fdermocootina- 
ed  to  be  (M'cupiod  by  Austrian  troops.  The 
hiMt  detachment  letl  the  kiujcdom  in  1827. 
The  influence  of  Austria  on  the  internal 
admini-itraiion  was  likrwisj  every  where 
felL    The  |>ohce  of  eacli  s!at"  adopted 
the  Arictest  measuren  tor  niaiutoiuing  in- 
ternal tranquillity-  Secret  aoeieties  were 
stricdy  prohil>ite<i  (for  enunple,  in  tbe 
Austrian  Italian  statcH,  by  a  proclamation 
of  Augu^  2U,  1820);    iribunab  were 
erected,  and,  in  Naples,  supported  by 
movable  cohimns,  to  pimish  the  authoie 
of  rcvulutions  ;  executions,  prr>srri{)lion 
and  bjuii8hm<*nt  eusued.  Sonn;  condema- 
ed  Neapolitans  and  LombardH  wciv  caiw 
ried  to  the  AuHtriaii  fi)rtrrssps  of  Spii  ll»frpc 
and  Muukatsch.    The  Neapohtaugovera- 
ment  proceeded  with  the  utnioet  ffiffor 
a«;^aiust  political  criminals,  as  did  also  uie 
■Sardiuiau  and  Modenese.    Botli  Naples 
and  Sardinia,  nevertheless,  issued  decrees 
of  amneaqr,  from  which  only  the  antthan 
and  leaders  of  ih(^  insurrection  were  ex- 
cluded.   Notwjtl):jtaudiug  this  severity, 
pofitical  oflboeeo  were  so  numereua,  that, 
m  Naplesj  b  Januaiy,  1834,  a  more  mm* 
mary  form  of  judicial  pntrofdini:  w.m  pre- 
scribed lo  tlie  crimiuul  courts.    Tins  waa 
the  fourth  time,ahiee  1831,  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  !)i»t'n  compelled,  on  account 
of  the  crowded  stale  of  the  pri<tons,  to 
have  recourse  to  extraordinary  expedi- 
enlik   The  Lombnrdo-Venetian  kingdom, 
Lucca,  l*arni:i,  Tiismny  ,->ii  1  \\u-  cTuin-h 
displayed  the  same  anxiety  in  relation  to 
secret  aaeoeiationsL  In  Venice,  the  court 
of  justice  condemned  32,  and  in  Milan  16 
perKus  to  death  ;  hut  tlie  emperor,  in 
1833,  and  Jauuar},  1821,  transmuted  tiie 
■entenoe  hito  that  of  pf'r|)etuat  or  teropv* 
rary  imprisonment.    In  September,  1821, 
the  pope  excommuiiicatfd  the  sect  of  the 
Gaibonaii  and  aO  similar  associations,  as 
branches  of  the  long.piohibited  fteema-  ' 
sons ;  but  m  the  Roman  state,  Tuscany, 
Parma  and  Lucca,  no  punishmctit^  w.-re 
inBicted  for  participeiioo  in  former  p<diti- 
cal  societies.    In  general,  the  paiMil  ^ov- 
«'nuaen»»  under  the  direction  of  the  cardi- 
nal Gonaelvi,  was  distinguished  from  the 
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moderation  in  estabfisliing  internal  tran- 
quillity.  The  influence  of  the  apostolic 
see  on  the  states  convulsed  by  revolutions 
was  dniB,  in  some  degree,  incrca.«4ed.  Tlie 
press,  universities  and  schools  were,  in 
particular,  ckieely  watched.  In  the  king- 
dom of  the  Two  fiHcOiea,  and  In  Fledaioat, 
Hckt  BBeasuree  were  taken  for  the  purjfi- 
ctdton  and  discipline  of  the  literar}'  institu- 
tions ;  the  Jesuits  were  restored,  and  ren- 
dflfed  influential  in  the  edueatioii  of  youth, 
by  having  conunilte<l  to  tjiom,  at  Kome 
and  oUier  places,  the  j«'Iio<>1s,  c-  lieges  and 
oratoritiisi,  which  they  hud  betore  conduct- 
ed.   On  the  oth(>r  hand,  numOTOUa  banditti 
disturi>e(!  '      i'  '    -    i  rity,  especially  in 
Naples  and  the  iStatcs  of  the  Church. 
One  of  them  got  hi  their  power  ( Januanr, 
1822)  an  Austrian  .c<donef,  for  whose  lib- 
eration tliey  had  the  audai-lTv  to  deniand 
40,000  Koinan  doiian :  hut  they  released 
bin  OB  ieehif  thenwelveB  enroanded  by 
Austrian  troo[»s.    In  Jannar}',  1P24,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  Diario  di  Roma,  a  numer- 
ous band  of  roving  youths  was  discovcreU 
in  Italy,  who  bad  run  away  from  their 
parents,  organized  th(  rt)s<'!ves  into  com- 
panies, and  subsisted  by  linuds  and  robbo- 
inr.  Among  tbe  ringle  eventa,  importnnt 
for  the  history  of  Italy  in  late  timee,  wo 
must  mention  the  death  of  pope  Pans 
VII,  in  constMiuence  of  fracturing  liis  leg, 
August  20, 1823.  After  a  short  eonelave 
(from  3d  to  27th  BeptemlK-r),  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  cardinal  Annihal  della  Getiga, 
bora  in  1760,  at  the  family  c&stle  of  the 
same  name,  near  Spoleto,  a  prelate  distin* 
guishe<l  for  his  diplomatic  s*'rvires  ;  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Leo  XII,  8epL  27, 
18aa*  In  die  veff  1885^  Leo  caused  a  ju- 
bilee  to  be  celebrated  in  the  States  of  the 
Church.    (See  Jubilrc)   The  friend  and 
secretary  of  Pius  V 11,  tlie  ^^tatcsiiiaa  car- 
dinal Gonn)Vi,v^eObcted  great  cliangea 
in  the  svstcm  of  internal  adrniiiiatretion, 
died  at  ftome,  Jan.  24,  1824.    He  had  be- 
stowed the  presents  received  from  the  Eu- 
ropean sovereigns  (upwards  of  lOO^WO 
scudi  in  value),  on  the  college  de  prajm- 
imiuia  Jhky  of  which  he  was  the  last  pre- 
net;  and  a  great  eum  of  money  for  re- 
building St  PauPs  church,  burned  in 
Rome,  ifi  1823.      A  somewhat  milder 

r'\  prevailed  iu  the    Two  Siciliet», 
the  accearioo  of  Fmeia  I  (Jan.  4, 

*  Leo  XU  died  Feb.  10,  1829.  «wl  eanliaat 
Castidione  was  elecled  pope,  Bfardi  SI.  He 
took  the  name  of  Pius  VTlI,  and  died  iq  Decem- 
ber, 1830.  Earij  iu  1831,  cardioal  CappeUan 
was  elected  pops^  SmI  SiMBWd  Um  aane  of 
Ur^foiyXVL. 
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1825). — Italy  depends  almost  solely  on  its 
agriculture  for  subsistence;  the  sources 
from  which  it  fornn  rly  drvw  its  iiup|)ort, 
ihc  arts,  manufactures  and  conuncrcc,  be- 
ing almost  dried  up.  Commerce  with 
fort:*ign  countries,  which,  in  iNaples  e8|>e- 
ciaily,  is  altogether  stagnant,  is,  for  die  most 
part,  in  the  hands  of  foreigiiere,  and,  in  a 
great  measure,  dependent  on  the  British  ; 
thence  the  uiiivrreal  want  of  sjiecie,  tlie 
financial  eml>urra£<«inents  of  tJie  guvcm- 
ments,  and  the  loans  negotiated  with 
Rotlischild.  Italy  no  longer  lives,  as  for- 
merly, on  her  cities,  but  on  her  soil.  And 
even  tiiis  source  of  pro8|)criiy  maintains 
liut  a  feeble  existence,  wliile  taxes  and 
tarifis  inijKMle  tlie  exjwrtation  of  tlie  sta- 
ple pro<Iuciions  to  foreign  countri*^  or 
bands  of  banditti  and  the  want  of  good 
roads  obstruct  internal  intercourse,  as  in 
Sicily  an<l  Calabria.  The  natural  advan- 
tages of  Italy  entitle  her  to  the  highest 
rank  in  agriculture,  commerce  and  the 
arts  ;  but  all  branches  of  industry  groan 
under  poHtical  onpression.  The  govern- 
ment and  people  louk  on  each  other  witii 
Jealousy  and  iiate,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
e^tilbIishment  poisons  the  springs  of  na- 
tional activity.  A  political  excitement  is 
continually  kept  up  by  moans  of  secret 
societies,  which  are  found  also  in  Spain 
and  Swiizeriand,  under  different  appella- 
tions— ConaistarxaUs^  Croctsxgnali,  Croci- 
fcri,  Socxdh  deUa  Sanla  Fak^  Socida  del 
Jhxdlo^  and  of  the  Bndu  The  noted 
count  Le  Maistre  was,  for  a  long  time,  in 
Ficduiont,  tlie  head  of  these  malcontents, 
who  sought  to  acconiplisli  desperate,  am- 
bitious plans,  while  apparently  zealous  in 
ilie  cjuise  of  religion  or  morality.  Even 
tlie  Calderari,  in  Naplesi,  whose  head  was 
the  ex-minister  of  the  iwlicc  of  Naples, 
prince  Canosa,  have  In^come  one  with  tlie 
Saiitedists,  who  were  connected  witli  llie 
gt/vvemfrntid  occuUe  (as  it  was  denomi- 
nated |  of  France.  These  ultras  hate  even 
.\u8tna,  becau8<'  it  seems  to  net  wiili  too 
great  m<Mlenition.  The  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany  is  a  man  of  lenient  principles, 
and,  in  that  oountr}',  not  a  i^in^le  Tuscan 
has  been  brought  to  account  lor  political 
transgressions.  Like  the  rest  of  Europe, 
Italy  IS  on  the  eve  of  momentous  events  ; 
but  the  convulsions  in  tliat  country  will 
he  more  violent  tiian  in  many  others,  in 
coDsequeocc  of  its  having  to  struggle  at 
ODce  for  unity  and  inde[>endonce,  against 
&  deeply  rooted  and  obnoxious  ecclesias- 
tical establishment,  the  ignorance  of  a 
vast  number  of  tlie  people,  and  powerful 
♦"neniiea. — For  the  general  history  of  Ita- 
ly, previous  to  the  last  period,  see  Mura- 


tori's  invaluable  works  :  Annali  (Pftalia 
( 12  vols.  4to.);  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriplorts, 
(28  vis.  fol.);  find  Sisinondi's  Hi^toxredexRi- 
puUufucs  Jtalu lines  (3<1  t  diu,  lli  vols.  1825). 
A  continuation  of  Ouicciardini's  Sioria 
(fltaliay  until  1789,  by  C.  Botta,  has  lately 
been  announced.  Percival's  History  of 
Italy,  (2  vols.),  contains  a  shorter  view  of 
the  modem  histor}'  of  that  country.  For 
furtlier  infonnation  on  tlie  mo<Iem  histo- 
ry and  the  statistics  of  Itiilv,  wc?  ('nrlo 
Ik.tta's  Storia  cThalia  dai  1789  al  1814 
(Paris,  1824,  4  vols.  4to.,  and  in  Fn'nch 
5  vols.)  ;  the  ^nnali  d* Italia  dal  1750 
(continuation  of  Murntori),  compilatx  dal 
JMaU  Coppi  (3  vols.,  Rome,  1825) ; 
BoHii's  Storia  (Thalia  anlica  e  modcma  ; 
the  M6moirt3  mir  la  Cour  du  Pri7Kc  Eti- 
frene,  ei  mr  It  Royaume  d'ltalie^  pendaixt  la 
Domination  dt  JVapol^oiXy  &c.  (Paris,  1824) ; 
also,  Leo's  Gcschichie  der  Italienisrfien 
Staaten  (4di  vol.,  Hamburg,  ldiU)\  and 
tlie  historical  works  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  sul»sequfnt  article  on  Italian  Liter- 
atvart ;  also,  the  aliove-mentioned  work  of 
LuUin  de  Cliateauvieux  (Letters  on  Italu). 
This  author  investigates  the  caufi<.s  of  the 
decline  of  Italy,  and  describes  n-gions 
which  are  not  visiu'd  by  moet  travellers. 
His  coraparistjn  of  the  Italian  system  of 
agriculture  with  tJie  English  is  interest- 
ing.* 

Italian  Language.  The  boundaries  of 
the  Italian  Ixuiguage  cannot  be  given  witli 
precision.  In  the  north,  lowanls  Swit- 
zeHnnd,  Tyrol  and  the  other  neighboring 
countries,  the  valleys  in  which  tJennan, 
Italian,  and  dialects  of  the  ancient  Roman 
language,  an-  Hfwken,  alternate  with  each 
otlier.  Even  the  sea  is  not  a  definite  lim- 
it On  account  of  the  early  extension  of 
the  ludians  over  llie  islands  of  the  Me<li- 
terraneaii,  including  thow^  of  Greece  and 
the  crtasts  of  the  Cireciaii  main  land,  it  is 
not  easy  to  deteniiine  whore  the  last  Ital- 
ian sound  is  lu-anl.  It  is  spoken,  more 
or  less  corrupted,  in  all  the  f»orts  of  die 
Mediterranean,  Christian  and  Turkisli. 
Of  late,  however,  the  Italian  language 
has  lost  ground  on  many  islands,  as,  lor  in- 

•  The  laiest  accounts  from  Europe,  at  the  Gme 
we  are  w-ritine  (April  18^  1831),  state  that  the 
Austrian*  bad  lxH?n  virtonous  acainst  the  Italian 
insurgcntii,  after  a  ionj;  battle  ;  that  tiie  provisory 
government  ha<l  reUred  from  Bolofma  to  the 
Mark  of  Ancona  ;  and  that  the  preiiaent  of  the 
new  French  cal>inct  had  declared,  that  for  Franco 
to  prevent  olljcr  powers  from  interfr-rence  in  the 
affairs '.of  Italy,  would  be  inirr/erinfr  herself, 
and  apainst  her  principle  ;  »o  that,  if  li»c  clement* 
of  coniniotion  in  Europe  do  not  produce  a  general 
war.  the  ItaJiaos  will  be  crushed,  and  more  le- 
vcrely  eothmllcd  liiaa  ever. 
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stance,  on  the  Ionian  islands,  (q.  v.|  The 
-  origin  of  this  beautiful  and  luottt  namio- 
idotia  tongue,  is  sbo  loiC-  in  obKority. 
TIh"  general  (>piiiii>ii,that  the  Italian  nri^nii- 
atcd  from  a  niixtiire  of  the  classical  Latin 
with  the  languages  of  the  barbarians  who 
oveifw  IliJy,  is  erroneous.  The  Roman 
literary  language,  which  thi'  nrholar  Icams 
fipom  iiorace  and  Cicero,  was  not  the 
dUeetfif  tiweoinmon  people.  'TliilliM 
fiMrmer  could  not  have  been  corrupted  faj 
the  mixture  of  tlie  l)arlMm)us  languages, 
ia  proved  bv  the  fiict,  that  Latin  waa  wxit- 
tso  in  the  Iwi^Bning  of  the  middle  ageei, 
kmg  b^^forc  thf  n^vival  of  Irnniinjr,  wiili  a 
snrprisiug  purity,  consideriiifr  tho  rircuni- 
MUQCea.  Ailer  tiie  lunguuge  uf  common 
life  had  been  entirely  ehai^;ed  by  the  in- 
voHion  of  the  northern  trihrs,  in  itj<  whohi 
^iht  rather  than  hy  the  mere  admixture 
m  ftveifn  muds  (ft  eonsequsnoe  of  the 
cfaann  of  die  spurit  of  the  people),  then  a 
new  lans^iage  of  literature  was  formed, 
though  tlie  classical  Roman  siitl  continued 
to  be  used.  The  new  languago  was  op- 
posed to  the  variety  of  dialfcts  which  had 
growii  out  of  common  life  ;  the  formation 
of  it,  however,  wa.s  slow,  because  the 
learned  and  the  poet^,  flom  whom  It  waa 
necessarily  to  receive  its  stamp  and  devel- 
(^pemeut,  despised  it  as  an  intruder  on  the 
LatiD,  which  was  Tenenble  as  'well  bjits 
age,  and  the  treasures  handed  down  in  it, 
08  on  account  of  the  recollections  of  former 
peameas,  with  which  tlie  sutlering  Ital- 
ians were  food  of  flattering  themsehresi 
Even  down  to  the  present  day,  that  idiom, 
the  melody  of  which  carries  us  away  in 
the  most  unimportant  author,  is  not  to  be 
Ibnnd  as  the  counnon  idiom  of  the  people 
in  nnypart  of  Italy.*  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  Boccaccio's  language  ia  to  be 
heoni  from  the  lips  of  TtMcan  peasant 
giris  or  Florentine  porters.  Even  the  Tus- 
can and  Florentine  dialect  differs  from  the 
pure  language  of  literature,  which,  during 
the  fint  centuries  of  Italian  litemmve,  is 
found  purer  in  the  poets  of  Sicily  and 
Naples  than  in  the  contempomrj'  >vriter8 
of  Tuscany.  The  circumstance,  tliat  the 
moat  distinguiahed  Italian  poeli  end  prase 
writers  were  Imrn  in  Florence,  and  the 
*  The  sweetucs*  of  this  tongue,  wfaidi  often 
gfvcs  to  a  passage  a  chann  todepeadeiit  of  the 
meaoillj^of  Uic  wonls,  and  n«srmblinfj  that  of  inn- 
«ic,  is,  in  our  oninion.  no  where  so  apparent  as  in 
T.LvNo's  Jcnisalein  Delivered,  and  many  stanzas 
have  struck  us  as  attracting  the  bearer  irrasiali- 
bly,  though  some  of  them  have  no  nurtiealar 
cbann  in  the  meaning  of  tbo  wonls.  This  also 
gives  tbo  Italian  improvvisator a  great  advantage 
over  one  wboattpinpis  a  similar  performance  tn 
•notber  langua^,  in  wfaidi  be  b  catkely  llirowa 
«poa  the  jBsaanf  ofwbM  ks 


authority  assumed  by  later  Tuscan  acad- 
emies, particularly  the  Cruaca  (q.  v.),  are 
tiie  cauaes  wbytfae  Tuscan  dialect,  in 

ppitc  of  it.s  rough  guttunils,  which  are  in- 
toleral»le  to  the  oilier  Italians,*  l)ecaine 
predominant  in  tlie  language  uf  literature. 
Dune,  the  eraaior,  as  it  wem,  of  Italian 
prose  and  poetry,  and  whose  works  are 
full  of  jpeculiahtiea  of  diiierent  dialects, 
#iffaciy  wiaiiiirfn^  fai  a  tveatiBe  He  «ut- 
gori  BaipmdMf  that  it  is  madmisBible  to 
attempt  to  raise  a  dial«'ct  to  a  literary 
language.   Dante,  indeed,  distinguishes  in 
die  Umgm  volgare  (so  the  language  was 
called,  which  originatetl  after  the  invasion 
of  the  barbarians)  a  volgare  iliustn^  car- 
dinale^aulicum^ cxurude ;  hut  tliis  sullicienUy 
proves  that  he  held  the  opinion  above 
Htated.  Femow  (in  his  Rom.  Studies,  Book 
viii.,  No.  lllmentioiia  15  chief  dialects,  of 
wiiKh  tbe  xnaeaa  baa  iiz  sobdivisionB. 
Those  dialectic  in  which  no  literary  pro- 
ductions exist,  are  not  enumerated.  The 
Italian,  oa  we  find  it  at  present,  in  Utera- 
turs  and  witib  die  well  eauoated,  is  essen- 
tially a  Latin  dialect.    Its  stork  is  Latin, 
changed,  to  be  sure,  in  its  grammar  acd 
construction,  by  the  infusion  of  the  mod- 
em spirit  into  the  antique,  as  the  character 
of  tlie  j»eople  underwent  the  same  change. 
A  number  of  Latin  forms  of  word%  whicli, 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Hoimini^eadsiBd 
in  common  language  (as,  for  instance,  o 
instead  of  t<m,  at  the  end  of  a  word],  have 
been,  by  Uiu  course  of  time  and  revolutioua 
In  Hierature,  elevated  to  a  gmnunaiical 
rank ;  and  the  same  is  very  probably  true 
of  forms  ot"  phraseolojry.    ju  many  in- 
suuKtes,tlie  Italian  exliibits  changes  in  the 
Latin  forma,  which  have  evidently  taken 
place  in  the  same  way,  in  which  common 
people,  in  our  days,  corrupt  the  correct 
raoaes  of  speech  by  a  rapid,  or  shirred,  or 
mistaken  pronunciation.   This  is  portlr 
Tito  reason  wliv  tin-  Italian  has  changed 
so  cuustdumbly  liic  nropurlion  of  the  cou- 
sonanlB  to  the  voweis  in  Ladn  (fiotn 
1,2:  1,  tlie  I^arin  proportion,  to  1, 1 : 1,  Uie 
1 1;  ilia  1 1  pn)portion+) ;  and  this  i.sone  oftliQ 
chief  reasons  of  the  great  and  uniform  har- 
mony in  the  ItaUan  language.    A  careful 
investigation  will  show  that,  in  fact,  littio 
admixture  of  Teutonic  words  took  place, 
but  that  it  is  much  more  the  Teutonic, 
or  modflm  spirit,  which  changed  the  lan- 
guage so  COnsiderably.t   The  study  of 

*  The  beau-ideal  of  Itatiaa  is  let  foiih  in  tbo 
trying,  Lingua  TVtMHM  Aocw  Mamam  (the 
Tuscan  dialect  in  a  Roman  inpwlb)»  ^ 

t  See  li>e  article  Consonant. 

i  This  change  is  also  manifest  in  the  diflTcrenco 
between  aiabon  who  wrote  bafore  the  great  revi- 
vd  oriellMs^aad  ilB  lilflr,bdbfe  &•  iMh 
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Italian  has  been  carried  on,  in  modem 
tinitw,  with  great  zeal,  and  a  recurrence  to 
th«*  old  writers  has  mtjch  diminished  tlio 
influence  of  the  French  modelts  so  gen- 
eral after  the  time  of  Al^^arotii.  The 
principles,  acconhng  to  wliich  purity  is 
now  judged,  have  l)een  clearly  laid  down 
hv  count  JuUus  Perticari,  son-in-law  to 
Monti,  in  the  work  .^mor  Patrio  di  Danie 
(Milan,  1820),  which  powerfully  o|)posea 
the  presumption  of  the  Tuscajjs  in  claim- 
ing to  be  in  possession  of  the  only  good 
Italian.  This  work  was  considered,  fnr  a 
long  time,  the  production  of  Monti,  who, 
bv  nis  Proposta  di  alctine  Corrtzioni  td 
Ag^unit  01  Focabulario  ddla  Cnisca^  gave 
sufficient  rea»*on  for  such  conjecture.  To 
render  tlic  nobler  language  also  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  proNinces  to  which  it 
had  nitherto  n-mained  foreinm,  was  iJie 
aim  of  Ghenmliui's  Iniroduzione  (Milan, 
1815).  More  was  proniised  by  the  Vo- 
cabolario  dtlLa  lAngna  Italiana,  publish- 
ing ai  liologna,  the  authors  of  winch  are 
arljitrurT  in  the  explanation  and  applica- 
tion of  words.  lM)na\i]la'8  Vocabolarxo 
Etimolofrico  (Milan,  5  vols.,  1825)  hardly 
excited  the  attention  of  the  Milanese,  un- 
der whose  eves  it  originated.  Romanics 
Teoria  e  Dizwnario  gen.  de  Srmoni  (Milan, 
1?25)  seems  to  l)e  more  useful.  Respect- 
ing die  history  of  tJie  Italian  huiguage,  we 
may  expect  much  from  the  profound  re- 
wnrchea  of  Benci.  The  philological 
treasures  of  a  nation,  in  which  the  ancient 
writers  are  studied  with  so  nmch  zeal,  and 
which  is  so  extensively  connected  with 
foreign  countries,  must  be  contiinially 
augmenting.  Wherever  a  line  of  Tasso 
has  been  foimd  unprinted,  wherever  the 
jK-n  of  Guurini  has  liccn  traced,  tlic  frag- 
ment has  l)een  published  wiUi  a  pious  de- 
votion, most  probably  not  desired  by  tJie 
authors.  Nevertheless,  many  interesting 
additions  to  the  literature  of  Italy  have 
been  made  in  tliia  way  :  thus,  for  in- 
stance, a  work  of  Peter  Penidiio  [Di  uno 
Scritio  Auiografo  dei  Pittort  P.  Perugino 
neir  Jlrchivio  dcW  ^cad.  di  B.  Jhii  di  Prrii- 
gii,  &c.,  Penigia,  1820),  poems  ofHojardo 
{Poesie  di  Matteo  Maria  Bojardo,  Conte  di 
Scandiano  ecc.  scelie  td  iUugtrate  del  Caval. 
Veniuri,  Modena,  1820),  poerns  of  Lo- 
renzo the  Magnificent  (Po«{c  dd  magnifi- 
eo  Lorenzo  Medici,  Florence,  1820),  po- 
ems of  Luid  Alemanni  (Florenc4^,  1819), 
a  work  of  Montecuculi,  unknown  till  it 

infl»eao«  bad  tak^n  place.  Thii  mar,  prrhsM, 
account  for  the  difficully  which  an  Italiiin  readiT 
fiod«  io  understanding  many  paviagcs  of  Dante, 
wfaicb  do  not  strike  a  German  a«  particularly 
obsctire. 

TOL.  Tlx.  10 


was  publi8he<l  by  Grassi  (Turin,  1820), 
and  letters  of  Galili'i,  published  l)y  Ven- 
turi  (.Modena,  1821,  H>mo.  2  vols.).  Still 
greater  has  been  the  demand  for  editions 
of  the  acknowledged  classics.  Dante  has 
lieen  published  iti  all  sbajX'S  antl  sizes. 
Among  these  editions,  that  of  De  Romani 
Rome,  1820, 4to.),  the  edition  of  BiagioU 
Milan,  1820),  and  one  published  at  Rove- 
ta,  in  tlie  Rhretian  Alps,  by  an  admirer  of 
the  iK>et,  Aloisio  Fiuitoni  (1820),  of  which 
a  manuscript  in  the  iiand-writing  of  Boc- 
caccio was  made  the  tmsis,  desen  e  men- 
tion. The  edition  printed  from  the  liar- 
toHnian  manuscript  (Vienna,  1823)  has 
acquired  some  distinction  among  the  most 
recent,  as  have  Idiewise  Scolari's  explana- 
tions {DfUa  piena  e  gitista  Intdligcnia  di 
Dantfj  Padua,  1822).  Ugo  Foscolo  had 
prepared  an  edition,  accompanied  with 
notes  and  conmientaries,  which  is  now 
(ISU)  in  course  of  publication  at  London. 
Similar  attention  has  l)een  ])aid  to  Petrar- 
ca,  in  the  famous  edition  of  Marsand 
(Padua,  1819,  4to.),  and  several  editions 
for  common  use.  Ariosto's  Orlando  Fu- 
rio.fo  has  met  witli  equal  liomage ;  the 
edition  at  Floa-nce,  by  Molini  (1821  and 
1822,  5  vols.),  imites  every  thing  which  is 
required  for  the  understanding  of  the 
poeL  No  Icfss  cure  was  Ix'stowed  on 
Torqtiato  Tasso  in  the  edition  made  by 
the  typographical  society  (Milan,  182H  et 
seq.),  aiuf  hardly  ati  Italian  author  of  note 
can  lie  mentioned  whose  works  havi*  not 
been  carefully  e<lite(l.  The  Societa  Tipo- 
grafica  de*  Classici  Italiani  even  undertook 
the  reprint  of  Munitori's  Annali  tPltalia 
(Milan,  1820  et  seq.,  20  large  volun^^s), 
trusting  to  Uio  zejjl  for  collectinjj  among 
travelling  foreigners,  and  in  so  domg  were 
more  fortunate  than  the  editor  of  the  Fa- 
miglie  ctUbri  Raliane,  which,  with  all  its 
undisputed  merits  has  had  but  a  heavy 
sale.  Since  the  tleaUi  of  Morelli,  the 
spirit  of  criticbm,  as  reganls  the  classics, 
seems  to  have  died.  The  l)eflt  Italian  an«l 
English  dictionary  is  that  of  Petronj, 
(Italian,  French  and  English, 3  vols.,  Lon- 
don): AllH'rti  (Italian  and  French)  is  very 
viduable.  The  Ixjst  modem  grammars 
are  tlie  Grammaire  des  Grammaires  Ila- 
lienneSy  Biagifdi's  Grammaire  Italienne. 

Italian  Literature  and  Learrung  (ex- 
cluiUng  i>oetry).  One  consequence  of  the 
imiption  of  the  bariiarians  into  Italy  was 
a  period  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  as 
well  as  of  disorder  and  distraction,  from 
whose  chaotic  confusion  the  genus  of  a 
new  civilization  could  only  be  developed 
slowly  and  laboriously. 

Firtt  Period.— From  Charlemagne  to  the 
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Dtaih  <if  Otho  Illy  1002.— The  influence  of 
Chariemague  as  the  iheud  of  ktten  and 
the  rostorer  of  pooee  wm  ftvoraUe.  We 
find  an  ludion,  Petrus,  deacon  of  Pi.sa, 
mentioned  liis  teucher  iu  graiiiiiiar. 
No  less  deserviuff  of  mention  is  Lothoire, 
who  was  kuif  of  Italy  iu  833|  and  found- 
ed tho  first  pu!)Iic  scIkkjIs  in  many  cities. 
Uf  the  iustructers  iu  these  schoolL  we 
know  only  Dungalus  of  Pin,  of  fraom, 
wiiile  he  was  Kill  a  monk  at  Bobbioj 
Charlemagne  requested  an  explanation  of 
two  solar  eclipses,  and  under  whose  name 
sevenl  wofki  ai«  stiH  eaant  Loifaaire's 
enmple  wae unitated  by  pope  Eugene  II, 
in  the  States  of  the  Church.  The  conse- 
aueuces,  however,  of  these  institutions, 
uthoiigh  vahiable  in  tfaeniiclfoe,  wore 
animportant ;  for  competent  teachers  were 
wanting,  and  the  later  Carloyingiaiia  and 
popes  wuSbnd  the  new  inaiitDtiotis  of 
learning  to  iall  to  deeqr.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  incursions  of  tho  Saracens  and 
Hungarians  iutu  Italy,  and  tlic  civil  wars, 
had  a  very  uijurious  hifluence.  There 
were  few  nidividuals,  in  tliis  dnrit  |)crif>d, 
celebrated  for  learning.  In  tlieology  were 
distinguislied  the  popes  Adrian  I,  the 
above-mentioned  Eugene  II,  Leo  V, 
Nicolas  I,  and  Sylvester  II ;  Paulinus,  pa- 
triarch of  Aquileiajhis  works  were  pub- 
lidied,  Venice,  1737),  Tbeodolphus,  bish- 
op  of  Orleans  (his  work;*,  Paris,  ''^l(>), 
both  contemporaries  of  Cliarleina^'uo  ;  the 
two  archbishops  of  Milan,  Pctrus  and  Ai- 
bertus ;  Miixeudus^  petriaieh  of  Aquileia^ 
and,  finally,  the  two  abbots  of  Monte 
Caaioo,  Autpertus  and  Bertarius.  Among 
die  hiaioriana  of  this  tfane,  whose  writmgs 
contain  valuable  information,  though  in  a 
rude  and  barbarous  style,  the  principal 
are  Paulus  Wameftied,  surnamud  Diaco- 
fMit,  author  of  several  works,  espedally 
of  a  hblory  of  tlie  I.nniliunls  and  Er- 
•'henipertus,  with  two  unknown  iktsohs  of 
Salerno  and  Benevento,  who  cumin  ued 
tiie  above  work ;  a  priest  of  RaTeona,  hy 
name  Agnellus  (also  Andrea*),  w!h>  u  mfe 
a  hlatoiy  of  the  bishops  of  liavcuim ; 
Andrew  of  Berfamo,  author  of  i  efatanH 
de  of  Italy  from  8(>8  to  875 ;  Anastasius, 
librarian  of  the  Roman  church,  known 
by  his  lives  of  the  Roman  bishops,  and 
Luitprandras  of  ftifia,  author  of  a  hiMory 
of  his  own  times. 

S'  rond  PerwL—Firom  the  Death  of  Otho 
IU,  1UU2,  to  ^  Peace  qf  Omttanee,  1183. 
bk  this  period,  also,  the  condition  of  Italy 
was  unfavorable  to  the  interests  of  leam- 
Ing.  The  Italian  cities  were  contending 
-ftr  liieir  freedom  wiA  tiie  omperon^  aiu 
tbs  conflict  faotvreen  ibo  ipiiilBal  and 


secular  power  was  no  lesa  injurious.  The 
crusades^  which  began  at  the  close  of  the 
lldi  eentuiy,  ssiutaiy  as  they  were  in 

their  uhimnte  influence^  contributed,  in 
tlieir  immediate  results,  to  aufnncnt  the 
general  confusion.  Ot'  tlic  ]>opcs,  tJie 
ambitious  Qrsgety  VII  and  Alexander 
III  took  measures  for  improving  the 
schools.  The  copies  of  ancient  classic 
woiiui  were  mnlbphed,  and  k^fidMb 
took  pains  to  collect  books.  Among  the 
learned  theoli^ans  of  this  porio<T,  we 
must  mention  Fulbert,  Inshop  of  Chartnai, 
a  iiative  Roman;  the  np»  thinoiis  areli- 
In^opa  of  Canteri)iiry,  Lanfranc  an  !  ' 
scholar  Anselm ;  IN  inis  Lombardus, 
teacher  of  theology  at  Paris,  most  famous 
for  his  four  books  Sentenliarum  ;  Petrui 
DimilMTnis ;  the  rnniinal  .Ubericus;  Bru- 
no, bishop  of  E>egmj  Anseimus,  bishop 
of  Lnoca;  Petras  Orossolahus,  or  Chryi- 
solaus,  archbishop  of  "Milan,  and  Boni- 
zone,  I'Khop  of  Sutri,  arterwards  of  Pia- 
cenza.  All  have  left  works, on  wliich  we 
shall  not  dwell.  In  philosophy,  or  ratii^ 
diiilrfiirs,  besiil'  I  ;  *'  ■  !  Ansi^hn, 
were  distinguished  UeFBidus  of  Cremona, 
who  taught  at  Toledo^  and,  amon^  other 
things,  translated,  frum  the  Arabic  into 
Latin,  the  works  vf  Avicenna  and  the 
Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  and  Johannes,  tlie 
ItaUn,  who  expounded  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle at  Constantinople,  and  gave  instruc- 
tion in  log^ic.  Music  unih'rwent  an  entire 
tnuiKtormation  thnnigh  Ciiido  of  Arezzo. 
Tho  medical  art  flourished  in  the  sehool- 
ai  Salrnio,  at  the  end  of  the  10th  century. 
Tho  physicians  there  seem  to  have  hist 
studied  the  worits  -dt  Ihe  Arabians.  The 
oldest  monument  of  the  Salemimi  .school 
consists  of  certain  Hietcti.  n!  ni)»s,  conjpos- 
ed  in  Leonine  vcrsctsentul*  d  ,Mi  ilictun  Sa- 
Urmianaf  Or  De  Ccmmtmin  Bona  Val^ 

tudim.  Sevrml  physician I»nt1i  i.f  S.i- 
lenio  and  tlie  neighborhood,  were  distm- 
gui.shed  in  these  iliusar'ftr  dwir  <  worii% 
viz.  MattiiaBus  Platearius,  SaladinUi  of 
Ascoli  (th(!  Iai»t  for  his  compendium  of 
aromatic  medicines),  and  several  rnonk^^ 
whrnn  we  pass  over.  JmisMudcnee  re- 
vived with  tlie  freedojn  of  tiie  citicf^  and 
became  a  .suliject  of  general  stud^. 
Throughout  Italy  tlierc  were  schools  m 
which  it  w;ls  taittrht;  namely,  ct  Modena, 
Mantua,  Padua.  Pisa,  Piaccnza,  Milan,  and 
above  ail  at  Bologna,  where  Ixiierius,  who 
acquired  ftr  Hda  dty~fl»'l#eMw^ 
learned,  taught  luul  explained  tli»'  Roman 
law,  ftnd  liroiiLdit  to  light  tiie  couceuled 
treasures  of  iIju  Pandecta.  We  might 
mention  many  dNiMllpd  lawyers  of 
llui  poiBd,  but  eonttliMillfee  witii^oit- 
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ifig  the  &mous  CSimtiaD,  who  firat  digested 
tfiaemoo  kw (fai  bis  Ihardim  mw  Cbn- 
CsrriKt  Canomm  Discordcmlium)^  for  the 

use  of  the  tribunals,  and  is  to  be  regartied 
as  the  founder  of  the  canon  law.  Al- 
ihoaghtiM  groflsest  boxlMnm  pnndled 
everything  tlmt  related  to  taste,  there  were, 
nevertbeleafl^  ipdividuals  who  paved  the 
wtsf  to  a  knovrledge  of  ^  anefaBis,  by 
the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
fiiaires,  and  sought  to  imitate  their  style. 
Aiiiuug  ihcm  wttti  Fapiasi  one  of  the  tirst 
who  eonpMv*  Imb  iBctioiiary.  Tin 
11th  ami  12ih  centuries  exhibit  many 
scholars,  whose  works  are  destitute  of 
elegance,  but  written  in  a  clear  and  intel- 
Kgible  style.  Such  nri'  Anioiphus,  the 
two  LaiulolpbutM'H,  Sin-  Kaul,  Otbo  Mo- 
nsua  and  his  son  Acerbus,  Godolredus 
IfdstenB*  tuA  several  writere  of  dnoiiip 
des,  and  authors  of  monastic  histories, 
re*'[)eeting  wliose  names  and  works  we 
n^t'cr  tlie  inquirer  to  Muratori's  invaluable 
collection. 

T^hird  Period. — fYom  the  Petue  of  Con- 
sUmeeyn83yiotheIind<ifti»eimCaiiury, 
In  this  period,  the  Ktentim  of  Itt^  aa- 
sumes  a  more  pleasing  aspects  Hitherto 
ill  works  hafl  been  written  in  barbarous 
Latin,  but  attempts  now  beean  to  be 
made  in  the  laoguage  (rude»mde6d,  as 
yet)  of  tlie  people  (^'  l'  '  volgare).  Poc- 
tiy,  as  usual,  preceided  ^ruee.  Dialectics 
and  philosophy  were  iinproTed,  and  aa 
the  sciences  gained  in  soKmCy  Wkd  CKlen^ 
their  mutual  connexion  l>ecame  more  ap- 
parent. The  crusades  bad  led  to  new 
aouiees  of  knowledge,  and  gave,  in  general, 
a  new  impulse  to  the  mind.  NotwiuiPtniul- 
ing  the  internal  wars  of  Italy,  letters 
flouxished ;  for  pnncea  and  republics  vied 
widi  each  other  In  eBoooraging  scholarly 
and  in  founding  new  schools  and  in«nitu- 
tkmB  of  education.  The  emperors  Fred- 
enc  1  anil  ii  aneeiea  great  improve nienia. 
The  former  promot^  the  study  of  ju- 
rist)rudence  in  particular,  antl  founded 
schools ;  the  latter  was  himself  a  scholar, 
poMia#  an  aHensive  knowledge  of  the 
languacre^i,  and  established  public  schools 
thro^iout  the  south  of  Italv.  His  court, 
liM  nit  of  his  aon  Mamfteay  fai  Palemoi, 
wen  thronged  with  die  leained.  Besidei 
some  poems  in  ItAHan,  be  also  wrote  a 
work  on  the  natural  hiaioiy  of  birds.  His 
Isaroed  chancellor,  Pteiro  deDe  Vigne 
(Petrus  de  Vineis),  was  animated  by  tlie 
same  spirit,  and  not  less  fiuniiiar  with  the 
seienee  of  law  than  iviA  the  condtict  of 
political  affiuTB.  Bemdes  six  books  of  let- 
ters, his  collection  of  Sicilian  laws  is  still 
VtaoL  Several  of  the  popes  were  pro- 


found soholan^  and  distingukhed  as 
authors,  parliealaiiy  fimooent  ul  and  IV, 

nnd  Urhnu  TV.  The  imiversity  of  Bo- 
logna, at  the  beginning  of  the  13tb  cen 
tury,  contained  13^000  students  from  all 
eoontrica  of  Europe ;  and  Fadoa,  Arezzo, 
Viccn/Ji,  Napl^  &:c.,  competed  with 
it  The  chief  theologians  of  this  period 
wiera  Thomas  Aqainai^  the  Fraiiciican 
Bonaventura,  and  E^dio  Cotonna,  aD 
three  authors  of  numerous  works.  In 
philosophy,  a  new  epoch  began  in  Italy  in 
this  penod,  when  the  writings  of  Aristotle 
became  ktiowi  to  tlio  Ttnlijiii.%  though  in 
a  somewhat  <-orni]it  state.  Thomas 
Aquinas  wrote  a  commentary  on  them 
by  the  command  of  the  pojK-,  and  trans- 
lated them,  partly  from  the  (Jn  rk,  partly 
from  the  Arabic.  Bruuetto  Latini  pro- 
dnead  an  apitonie  of  the  Eddca  of  Alia* 
totle,  in  his  Ttmro,  which  was  orMjoaly 
written  in  French,  and  is  remarkable  as 
an  eucyclopn'dia  of  tiic  kuowk'dge  of  llie 
age.  Mathematics  and  aatRnmny,  in 
connexion  with  astrology,  were  cultivated. 
Campauo,  the  most  learned  geometer  and 
aatKononMr  oir  ma  mie,  wiuw  •  oonunen* 
tary  on  Euclid.  After  him  we  flMqruaine 
Lanfranco,  Tj  ormrdo  of  Pistoia,and  Oui- 
do  Bonatti,  the  cUief  astrologer  of  tiie 
time.  Fktwn  this  period  dates  the  inven- 
tion of  pj>octacle8  and  nf  rhe  magnetic 
needle.  The  school  of  Salenio  was  tlie 
central  pofait  of  medical  study.  It  had 
able  teachers  in  netro  Musandino,  Mat- 
teo  Plateario,  Mauro,  &c. ;  but  tliere  were 
also  distinguished  ph>'siciaus  out  of  Sa- 
lerno, such  aa  Ugo  of  Lueea,  die  Fterm- 
tine  Taddeo  (who  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  and  on 
Bome  works  of  Galen),  Simon  of  Genoa 
(audior  of  the  dm  SamiaHs,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  medical  and 
botanical  £ctionaxy ),  and  others.  Siugenr 
made  adD  greater  progress  under  sneh 
inon  as  Rupgieri  of  Panna  (who  wrote  a 
Pradka  Mcdicimt)^  and  his  countryman 
and  contemporary  Rolando  (author  of  a 
Surgery,  on  whidi  ftur  of  the  principal 
pi  lysicians  ofSalemo  tWOla  commentaries), 
Bniflo,  Teodorico^  Gugfiabno  of  Sahceto, 
and  Lanflineo,  of  wheal  we  hafolikawln 
tnedaea  <m  sivgery;  but  no  scienoawaa 
more  zealously  or  surressfully  pursued  in 
tlie  13tb  century  liian  jurisprudence.  In 
Ferrera,  Modena,  Blilaa,  TenNaa,  and 
other  Lombard  riries,  codes  were  com 
mled,  on  which  a  Dominican,  who  pawed 
»r  a  performer  of  miracles,  John  of  VI- 
cenza,  bestowed  a  sort  of  consecration. 
The  first  lawyers  of  this  time  were  Azzo 
of  Bologna  (whose  iS^aNifUK  on  the  institu- 
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tions  ni\(\  Apparalm  nl  CntUcern  have 
beeu  priiiteU),  Ugulino  del  i'rcU',  uIm)  u 
IMogneso  (who  hicorponued  wiUi  the 
corpus  juris  flio  frmlal  laws,  compiled  bj 
Ansehnus  of  Ono,  antl  tlur  Jccreesof  the 
modem  eiuperurs),  Accurno,  a  Florentine 
(who  obtained  the  siirnainii  of  Glossaiar^ 
from  Iiiji  liaviiiij  roUccted  the  l)est  giotses 
of  hia  predece&joni,  and  annexed  otiiera 
of  hifl  ownX  Odofivdo  (author  of  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Codtx  and  the  digests), 
&c.  In  the  canon  law,  Grulian'a  colKH;tioii 
had  been  hitherto  held  ii^  mitiiurity.  To 
this  were  now  addtxl  tiiu  four  collections 
of  Bomanlo  of  Pavia,  of  I'ictro  Colli vacri- 
no,  &cc^  which  were  regarded  as  works 
of  authority  till  tbcy  were  auppluted  by 
the  eoUeetkm  made  under  die  auporviaoii 
of  Oregory  IX,  which  even  yet  consti- 
tutui*  the  gi^ter  part  of  the  canonical 
law.  To  this  Booifkoe  VIII  added,  in 
12f>?,  the  sixth  lM)ok  of  decretals.  Without 
dwelling  on  the  most  (lisiiniiubjiied  caiiou- 
ists,  wo  pam  to  the  priiieipal  hi^toriauii. 
moat  of  whom  wrote  with  simplicity  and 
integrity: — GofTn-dtj  of  V^iterbo  (a  Ger- 
man, who  wrote  a  chronicle,  from  the 
creation  of  the  worid  to  1168,  mider  the 
title  of  Paidkton\  Sicardua  (author  of 
ft  similar  chrouirle),  Giovanni  Colomm 
(autlior  of  a  universal  Iiisiory — Mare  His- 
ioriantm),  Riccobaldi  (author  of  a  similar 
work,  entitled  Pomarium),  the  Sicilian 
Riccardo  of  San  Germano  (who  relates^ 
with  much  fidelity,  events  fimn  1189 
to  1213),  Matieo  SpincDo  (whose  history 
reaches  from  1217  to  12^58,  and  ia  the  first 
learned  work  in  Italian  proae),  rs'iccolu  di 
bDMflla,  Saba  Malasiniw  and  Bartolom- 
ineo  da  Neocastro  (whos<»  works  have 
been  published  by  I\Iuratori).  Florence 
hod  ita  first  lu:5tonan  in  Rtconlano  Molos- 

Eini.  The  history  of  Milan  woa  written 
y  Filippo  of  Ca:*ielseprio,  and  the  Do- 
minican Steionardo  of  Vimercatei  and 
.thus  eadi  piovinee  and  fixj  had  its 
chronicler,  whose  names  wo  have  not 
room  to  enumerate.  Grammar,  whicli 
then  comiirehended  Uie  beiles-lettreii^  iiud 
been  hitherto  neglected;  but  in  the  13th 
r/>iiiury,  it  found  8iud»*nts  and  teachers, 
OB  Buoucampaguo  Bertoluccio,  Gale- 
otto  (who  wrote  in  Italian,  and  translated 
Cicero's  rhetorical  books  into  that  lan- 

Sioge),  and,  above  all,  Brunetto  Latini, 
ante's  instructer,  who  haa  already  been 
mentiooed,  and  of  whom,  lieaides  his 
above-mentioned  Ttsoro,  we  have  w^vend 
other  works  in  prose,  such  jus  La  Rettori- 
ca  di  TuUo,  Dt'  Vizj  e  dtUt  r%rtu,  Ate.  At 
tlio  close  of  this  periotl,  wo  must  mention 
the  fiunous  Marco  Poloi  his  fioher,  lllat» 


teo,  and  his  undo,  Niccolo.  They  were 
among  tiie  tin>t  who  made  disuuit  jour- 
neys uimugh  Aaa,  and  rendered  that  part 
of  the  wQiid  beii^  known  to  their  aom- 
trymen.  • 

/bwOk  Peribd^fhMi  laOO  l»  1400. 
Amid  civil  disturbancee,  tlie  sciences  cun- 
tinued  to  make  givnt  advance?*.  W  hile 
the  emperors  were  attempting,  in  vuiti,  to 
restore  pesce  to  Italy,  and  subject  it  lo 
their  authority,  wpiu^ato  soverei^'nties  and 
principalities  won;  foniied,  the  nders  of 
which  emulated  each  other  in  their  patron- 
age of  literature.  Hotiert,  king  of  Naples, 
was  the  most  ilistinguisheil  in  this  respect. 
Aller  him  ranked  the  Delia  Scaia  at  Vero- 
na, the  bouse  af  Esle  at  Fenara,  the  (Son* 
saga  at  Mantua,  ^c.  The  number  of  uni- 
vereities  increased,  and  many  of  them, 
such  as  those  of  Padua,  Naples^  Pisa  and 
Pavhi,  were  very  flouiMiinff,  though  Bo- 
logiui,  formerly  th  ?  first,  fell  into  decaj'. 
The  hhniries  wvrv  enriched  with  tJie 
woiks  of  the  uiicienls,  wliich  were  rescu- 
ed from  obhvion.  Meu  hke  Petrsrch 
and  Boccaccio,  by  their  rrs  archcs  and 
studies,  rendered  iostiug  ser>'icu8,  as  the 
reeloren  of  leaniing.  Both  oolleoled 
books,  and  tlie  firA  collected  also  Roman 
coins.  By  the  invention  of  pajyer,  the 
multiplicatiuu  ol'  copies  of  the  classics 
was  ftdHtaled.  Their  conuptioo  by  ig. 
nonmt  transcrilxjrs  soon  Ix'came  evident. 
Criticism  was  required  to  restore  them, 
and  Coluccio  Salutato,  bv  the  collation  of 
several  manuscripts,  inaJe  a  beginning  in 
this  art,  and  recommended  it  to  others. 
Divinity  was  treated  of  by  numbericfls 
scbolasDC  theologians,  but  by  most  of 
them  was  obscured  rather  than  illustrated. 
The  following  deserve  honomhie  men- 
tion :  Albert  of  Padua,  Gregory  of  lliiiii- 
ni,  Mich.  Aigiiani  of  Bologna,  Bertol. 
Carusio  of  Umiuo,  Alessiindro  Fassitelli, 
who  all  taught  at  Paris,  besides  Porchetto 
de*  Salvatid  of  Genoa,  Ranioroof  Pisa  or 
of  Ripalta,  Jac.  Passavanti,  Simon  of 
Cascia,  Peter  of  Aquila,  Bonaventura  da 
Pcraxa,  Maraiglio  Kaunondini  of  Padua^ 
and  Lodovioo  Nairi^  Philosophy  was 
hiirhly  complicated  and  obscure,  as  it  was 
built  oil  the  mutilated  and  disfigured 
woi  ks  of  Aristotle,  assisted  by  his  Arabian 
commentator,  Avetroes,  whoss  mistaken 
explanations  were  first  made  known,  and 
were,  in  turn,  expounded  and  illustiaied 
by  the  moidt  Cnan  of  Bologna.  The 
only  phihiao^ldcal  writer,  who  docs  honor 
to  the  age,  is  the  famous  Petrru-ca,  who 
wrote  several  Latin  works  on  moral  sub- 
jects—JiesiwhM  utrimqwc  ibrfiiiM; 
Dt  rUa  toiilmiat  Ik  GMleayto  JIMi; 
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De  IgnoTontia  nti  ipaius  et  ^^torum^  &.c. 
The  rest  that  wns  written  in  the  dejiart- 
ment  of  nioralitj'  des»'n'es  mention  only 
for  the  puritv  of  the  Itahan,  such  a»  Jim- 
matstramtnii  degti  Antichi  volgctrizzati,  by 
Bartolonmieo  o?  Pu«.  Of  tJie  mathemati- 
cal science^*,  astronomy  and,  in  connexion 
with  it,  astrology,  were  most  culti^iited. 
The  njost  notra  scholars,  who  devoted 
themselves  to  these  branches,  were  Pit'tro 
of  AJbano,  and  Cecco  of  Ascoli, — tlie 
former  dii^tinguished  for  liis  Conciliatory 
in  which  the  various  opinions  of  famous 
physicians  aiul  philosophers  are  reconcil- 
ed ;  the  latter  for  an  astrological  work,  for 
a  treatise  on  the  sphere,  and  his  |>oeni 
Jkerba,  for  which  he  was  burned  ns  a 
heretic.    Besides  these,  there  wen^  Anda- 
lone  del  Nero,  who  travelled  much  for  the 
sake  of  enlarging  his  astronomical  knowl- 
edge, and  was  esteemed  by  Boccaccio  as 
the  firxt  o^lronomer  of  his  age,  and  Paolo, 
sumamed   Geowirfra,  of  whom  Villani 
narrates,  that  he  discovered  all  the  mo- 
tions of  the  stars,  by  mrans  of  instru- 
ments of  his  invention,  and  who  is  quote<l 
by  Boccaccio,  as  having  preparwl  ma- 
chines representing  all  the  celestial  mo- 
tions.   Jaco[K)  Doiidi  and  his  son,  Gio- 
vmnni,  sained  reputation  and  the  surname 
DaW  t)rolof^y  by  an  ingi'nious  clock, 
showing  not  only  the  hours,  but  also  the 
courae  of  the  sun,  moon  ami  planet'*,  as 
well  as  tlie  montlis,  days  and  fi'stivnls. 
Pietro  de'  Crescenzi,  a  Bolognese,  wrote 
in  Latin  bis  even  yet  interesting  work  on 
agriculture ;  but,  in  the  same  century, 
there  appeared  an  Italian  translation  of  it, 
distinguished  for  its  langutige  and  style. 
Medicine   was  zealously  siuilied  by  a 
number  of  scholars,  but  ^vas  still,  how- 
ever, in  a  very  imperfect  slate,  and  de- 
sen'ed  at  least  in  a  measure,  the  ridicule 
Willi  which  Pemirca  treated  it.    The  cel- 
ebrated school  of  Salerno  was  on  the 
decline.     The    Arabians    were  every 
where  esteemed  as  models  and  teacheiF. 
Among  the  most  famous  physicians  of  the 
times  were  the  Florentine  Dino  dal  Gnr- 
Ix),  who  wrote  couimentnries  upon  some 
writings  of  Avicennn  and  Hi j»|)oc rates, 
and  on  the  love  songs  of  Ouido  Cavalcan- 
tl,  also  a  treatise  on  surgerj',  &ic. ;  his  son 
Tommaso,  Prtmrra's  frimd,  who  wrote  a 
Summa  MeAicinaiis,  and  directions  how  to 
treat  the  plague,  and  explained  Galen's 
works  on  the  ditfrrence  of  fevers  and  on 
generation ;  Torriginno  Rusiichelli,  who 
>Trote  on  Galen's  .'ira  parva ;  Gentile  of 
Foligno  ;  Jacopo  of  Forli ;  Mareiglio  of 
Santa  Sofia,  and  others  wliostr  Wf)rk8  are 
forgotten:  finally,  Mundino  of  Bologna, 

10» 


who  was  the  first  that  wrote  a  complete 
work  on  anatomy,  which  was  esteemed 
for  two  centuries.  In  jurisprudence,  sev- 
eral persons  were  eminent  as  writers  on 
civil  law:  Rolando  Placiola;  Albert  of 
Gandiiio  { Malrjinis) ;  Oldnido  da  Ponte 

iCofuUia  and  (^urrMiorus) ;  Jacopo  Belviso 
who  wrote,  among  otlier  things,  on  fiefe) ; 
•'rnncesco  Rnmponi  (who  explaine<l  some 
lK>oks  of  the  Codex) ;  Cino  (q.  v.)  of  Pis- 
toia  ;  and  tlie  two  most  celebnite<l  lawyers 
of  this  age — Bartolo  and  Baldo.    In  the 
canon  law,  which  was  exU'ntled  by  the 
Clementine  decretals  and  Extravaganbs 
the  most  illustrious  was  the  Florentine 
Giovanni  d'Andrea,  who  commented  u|>- 
on  the  six  books  of  the  decretals,  and  edu- 
cated several  distinguished  s<*holars.  In 
history,  the  incn-asing  intimacy  with  the 
works  of  the  ancients  had  tlie  most  favor- 
able influence  ;  it  was  freed  from  a  great 
many  errors  and  fables.    Petrarca  and 
Boccaccio  distingtiished  themselvea  by  sev- 
eral historical  works,  written  in  Latin  ; — 
the  fonner  by  tour  Ixwks,  Rtrum  Memoran- 
darumy  and  biographies  of  famous  men ; — 
the  latter  by  De  Genealogia  Dtorum ;  Dt 
Casibus  Virontm  et  Frminartim  illustrium  ; 
Dt  darisMulieribus;  DcMoiiiiumySilvarum, 
Laniumj  Fluminumj  Stoffnontm  et  Marium 
J^ominibus.    In  addition  to  tliese,  tliere  is 
a  long  trahi  of  atithors  of  general  history' 
and  of  chronicles;  esijeciaJly  Benvenuto 
of  Iniola  (who  wrote  a  history  of  emperors, 
from  Jtdius  Ciesar  down  to  WVncesIaus, 
and  commented  on  Dante)  ;  Fmncesco 
Pipino  of  Bologna  (who  wrote  a  chronicle, 
from  the  time  of  the  first  Frankish  kings 
down  to  1:^14);  and  Guglielmo  of  Pas- 
trengo  (author  of  the  first  universal  library 
of  the  writers  of  all  nations,  which  dis- 
plays a  wonderliil  extent  of  rending  for 
those  rimes);  the  Florentine  Paolino  di 
Pietro,  Dino  Compngni,  and  the  Villains 
(see  I'tUani),  who  contributed  much  to 
the  improvement  of  their  native  language; 
the  Venetian  Andn  a  l>andolo(who  wnite 
a  valuable  Latin  chronicle  of  his  native 
city,  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  1JM2) ;  and 
Rnfnello  Caresini  (who  continued  it  till 
i;i88);  the  Paduan  All)erto  Musiito  (who 
wrote  several  historical  works  in  good 
Latin,  partly  in  i)rf»se,  partly  in  verw);  nn<l 
others.    (See  Murntori's  .Srnp/orM.)  The 
want  of  pmper  teachers  was  a  great  ol*jta- 
cle,  in  this  |)eriod,  to  the  sUidy  of  foreign 
Inngimjjes,    Clement  V  gave  orders,  in- 
dee<l,  lor  the  erection  of  professt)r>»'  chairs 
for  the  Oriental  languages,  not  only  in  the 
papal  cities  of  residence,  but  also  in  several 
imiversities  at  home  en<l  abroad,  but  with 
hide  effect    More  was  done  for  Greek 
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literature,  eipecialljr  through  ihe  iiiHtni- 
meutality  of  Petrarca  aiid  Boccaccio: 
die  twoCakbrians  Bariaamo  and  Leonzio 
Filato  were  the  meet  zealoud  cultivators 
of  it  At  Florence,  the  first  ])rofeast)r»hip 
of  the  Greeli  language  yt  aa  I'ourided  aud 
conftnwd  on  Lbodbo  PUaus  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Boccaccio.  In  this  period  occur 
tlie  tiret  Italian  tales  aud  romances.  The 
oldest  coUectiou  of  tales  extant  is  the 
Cento  AooeOe  antichet  tbMt  end  very 
einiple  Btories  by  unknown  authors.  Thew! 
were  followed  by  lioccuccio  (q.  v.)  ^n^h 
hk  HMOMcrm  and  hto  Itamdta,  by 
which  he  became  the  real  creator  of  die 
Italian  prose,  in  all  itH  fulhieas,  luxunauce 
aud  flexibility :  Ids  iaiitatore  were  Fran- 
tseeeo  Bacchetti,  author  of  a  collection  of 
tales,  and  Ser  Giovtuini,  autiior  of  Peco- 
nmCf  bothu  however,  fur  iulbhor  to  Boc- 
cecdo.  Iiante  (q.  v.),  too,  muat  be  men- 
tioned, l>oth  on  account  of  his  Italian 
works,  the  Vita  .Yiiova  and  the  ConvUoy 
aud  also  on  account  ut'  his  De  Monarchioy 
and  De  Vvigari  I^oquentia,  Connected 
with  Uiis  is  tlieA  Rhiffhmis  V nlgaribus oi 
AnL  di  Tempo,  which  Ut^atd,  tiiough  im- 
perfectly, of  Italian  verae,  as  the  mmer 
bad  11'  riled  of  Italian  prose,  and  tlic  vari- 
ous kinds  (if  style.  In  general,  gnunnmr 
and  elegaiice  of  style  were  much  culti- 
ntfed  by  reason  of  the  study  of  the  an- 
cients. Not  only  were  the  models  of  anti- 
auity  translated  and  explained,  but  a  pro- 
nemhip  was  feonded  at  Floreoee  for 
illusunling  Dante.  Yet  the  fspccinu-ns  of 
elegtuit  prow;  are  fi  w.  Among  the  writ- 
ers of  travels  of  tliis  century,  Petrarca  and 
the  Minorite  Odorico  of  Poid«M>ne  hdUl 
the  first  rank.  The  former  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Grcmumy,  aud  gives  un  ititeresdng 
account  of  it  in  his  Ic^rs :  he  also  wrote 
for  a  friend  an  Kmawixan  Syriacum^  with- 
out having  ever  l>een  in  Syria  himself 
Odorico  travelled  through  a  grefit  part  of 
Aria  as  a  ndsBionary,  and,  after  his  re- 
turn, ]»nlilishcd  a  description  of  his  travels, 
winch  may  bo  fountl  in  Ramusio's  work, 
but  unfcHtimately  so  altered,  timt  we  can 
liardly  venture  to  give  credence  to  the 

ocroutits. 

^  -^ViAPmod—iVpm  1400  to  1500.  Dur- 
iiif  this  century,  notwSthstancBmr  die  ood- 

tiiMiniire  of  internal  troubles,  IttSan  litera- 
ture was  hi  tt  highly  llouriHliing condition. 
Two  events,  in  pariieular,  had  a  favorable 
influence :  first,  die  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Turks,  in  consequence  of 
which  niany  learned  Greeks  fled  to  ItoJy, 
and  difllbsed  knowledge  diere ;  secondly, 
the  floiirisliin?  statp  of  the  house  of  the 
Medici  in  Tuacany,  the  memijeiaof  whifjh 


were  distinguished  for  their  ]ietronape  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  aud  were  emulated 
bjr  the  Yiseonti,  Sforza,  Este,  the  kings  of 
^faples,  the  nmrquises  of  Alantua  and 
Moutferrot,  the  dukes  of  Urhino,  and  other 
princes,  popes,  masistrates  and  private 
persons.  Without  dweUmg  on  the  uni* 
versities,  we  merely  soy,  diat  two  new 
ones  were  added  at  Parma  and  Turin. 
lak  Ae  preoeding  century,  an  aeadimiy  of 
poetry  nad  been  established,  and  scientific 
acatlemies  were  now  instituted.  The  first 
of  Uiis  kind  was  foumied  by  Uio  greAt 
Cosmo,  at  Florence,  for  the  revival  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy'.  Similar  societies 
were  formed  at  Home,  at  Naples,  and,  un- 
der the  padrona^  <ff  the  learned  Aldus 
Manutius,  at  Venice.  Men  like  Guarino 
of  Verona,  Giovanni  AurisjMi,  and  Fran- 
cesco Filelfo,  brought  the  works  of  the 
GredcS'fiooi  obseurity;  others  were  not 
less  zealous  in  die  cause  of  Roman  litera- 
ture. Pubhc  and  private  hbraries  were 
estahUshed  in  several  phic^  This  prog- 
ress was  promoted  by  the  invention  of 
printing,  which  was  quickly  spread  and 
brought  to  perfoQtion  in  Italy.  As  ancient 
literatttre  became  more  generally  studied, 
(uidquities  likewise  attracted  gnviter  atten- 
tion. Ciriaco  of  Ancouo,  in  particular, 
thus  gained  a  liigh  reputation.  No  one 
of  die  many  learned  theologians  of  Uicse 
times  is  mucli  distinpuislied.  We  shall 
merely  mention  Nic.  Malermi,  or  Malerbi, 
who  met  transhied  the  BiUe  faito  indiiii; 
Bonino  M(wnbrizio,  who  coUeeied  the 
lives  of  the  nmrtyrs;  and  Platina,  who, 
with  great  urucUtion,  and  not  widiuut  crit- 
ical acuteness,  wrote  the  history  ^  the 
popes,  in  an  elegant  and  forcible  style. 
After  die  arrival  of  ihe^  Greeks  in  Italy,  a 
new  unptdsc  was  communicated  to  tho 
study  of  philosophy.  Among  several 
others,  I*aolo  Veneto  hod  ainrady  acquired 
fame  as  a  philosopher  by  his  logic  or  dia- 
lectics, ana  bis  AaNSMifaJlerttmiurfiiraliiMi, 
in  which  he  illustrattHl  the  phyacs  and 
nieto|)hysies  of  Aristotle,  Among  the 
Gix'cks  who  fled  to  Italy  in  the  first  half 
of  this  centuiy,  one  of  the  principal  was 
Johannes  ArL'vntpulus,  of  whom  Lorenzo 
de'  iHiedici,  Donate  Acciaiuoli  and  PoUtiau 
were  scbolars.  Without  entering  into 
controversies,  he  explained  Aristotle,  and 
translotftl  several  of  his  works.  But  after 
hiiu,  Georgiu6Gemistus(al80  called P^e/^) 
gave  rise  to  an  obstinate  ciiftiist  tespectmg 
the  rclalive  superiority  of  Aristotle  au(i 
Plato.  He  himself,  as  the  mlvoivite  of 
Plato,  ridiculed  Aristotle  and  his  aihnirers. 
(jrt^ordius  Scolarius  (a^jprwante  patriarch 
of  Constantinople)  qwawd  with  vehe- 
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rncnce,  and  provoked  Pledio  to  a  stUl 
more  violent  reply.  The  fainous  Theo- 
iiore  Gozn,  the  cardinal  Besktfirion,  and 
George  of  Trehisond^  look  part  in  the 
controverey.  On  tlie  otlier  liand,  the  ati- 
niircrw  of  Plato,  at  Florence,  remained 
ouiet  spectators.  The  Platonic  academy, 
founded  there  by  Cosmo,  was  in  a  flour- 
ishing state.  Marsilius  Ficinuf,  and  Jo- 
kajuies  Picus  of  Mirandoia,  were  its  chief 
ornaments.  The  fonner  translated  the 
works  of  Plato  into  I^tin,  and  wrote  on 
tlje  pliiJosophy  of  Plato  and  «>f  tl>c  Plato- 
iiisls.  Their  most  eminent  successors 
were  A.  Politiaii  and  Cristoforo  Landino. 
Astronomy  >vas  still  mixed  with  astrol- 
ogy.  Some  of  ilic  most  learned  astron- 
omers were  Giovanni  Bianchiuo,  w  hose 
iwtronorKical  tables  of  llie  orbim  of 
the  planets  were  several  times  printe<l ; 
Domeuico  Maria  Novara,  instrocter  of  ilio 
great  Copernicus ;  and,  above  all,  Paolo 
Tosrnnello,  celebrated  for  the  sun-dial 
made  by  liim,  in  the  cathedral  at  Florence. 
Matliematics  and  music  now  revived  in 
Italy.  One  of  tlie  restorers  of  arillnnetic 
and  geometry  was  Luca  Paccioli  of  Bcjr- 
go  Sail  SepoJcro.  Leone  Battiifta  Alberti, 
tiic  autiior  of  numerous  works  on  arehi- 
tecture,  wrote  in  a  manner  no  less  elegant 
than  profound  ;  he  was  also  the  author  of 
valuable  treatises  on  other  subjects.  The 
firei  writer  on  the  art  of  war,  was  Rol>ert 
Valiurio  da  Rimini.  For  music,  Ludovi- 
co  Sforza  first  foundeil  a  puUic  school  at 
IViilan,  and  made  Franchino  Gafurio  its 
teacher,  from  whose  \)ou  we  have  seve- 
ral works,  such  as  a  Theor>-  of  Music  ; 
also,  a  work  on  the  [iractice  of  music,  and 
a  treatise  on  the  harmony  of  musical  in- 
stromcnta  Medical  science  was  but  Uttio 
promoted,  considering  tlie  number  of 
physiciaus  ;  they  were  satisfied  with  col- 
lecting tlie  oljscrvations  of  their  prede- 
cessors. Bartol.  Monlagna  [Consilia  Med- 
tco,  and  observ  ations  on  the  liaths  of  Pad- 
U8|,  Giov.  di  Concorreggio  [Prarut  nova 
Uttxiis  fert  Medtdntr^  &c.),  (iiov.  Marlia- 
no,  likewise  an  able  muiliemuti*  ian  and 
pliilosopher  (a  commentary  on  Avicenua), 
Gabriel  Zerbi,  AleKsandro  Achilliui  and 
Nic,  Leoniceno  (who  cxjKJsed  the  errors 
of  tlio  ancients  in  a  {Muticular  work,  and 
was  perhaps  ilie  first  who  wrote  Dt  Galli- 
co  Alortto),  were  dietiugnished  in  anatomy. 
Civil  jurisprudence  Htili  stooil  in  high  es- 
timation. In  it  were  distinguished  Cris- 
toforo (U  Castigliono  and  his  scholars,  Ra- 
iaello  <le'  Raimondi  and  R;ifaello  du'  Ful- 
gosi,  who  wrote  Consilia^  and  explami- 
tioiia  of  the  digests  ;  Giovaiuii  of  Imola, 
who  wrote  a  commeiitar)'  ca  die  firet  jmn 


of  the  Digatum  novum  ;  Paolo  of  Castro, 
who  wrote  explanntions  of  the  cotle  and 
digests ;  Pietro  Filippo  Corrn'o,  who  left 
legal  Consilia  ;  Antony  of  Pratovecchio, 
who  improved  the  feudal  law,  and  wrote  a 
Lexicon  Juridinttn  ;  Angelo  Gambiglione, 
who  wrote  De  M<deficiis,  Sec. ;  the  great 
Accoiti  of  Arezzo,  Alessandro  of  Imola, 
sunmmcd  Torfflgw',  who  left  many  law 
trcaiises  on  the  digests,  the  code,  the 
decretals  and  Clementint^,  many  Consilia, 
&CC.  ;  Bartol.  Cipolb,  who  wrote  De  Scr- 
vitiUibtis  ;  Pietro  da  Ravenna,  who,  l)e- 
sides  several  legal  works,  wrote  roles  for 
the  art  of  memory,  under  die  tide  Pha- 
nix  ;  Bartol.  Soccino  and  his  opiM>ncni, 
GiaK)nc  dal  Maino,  and  many  others.  In 
canonical  law,  the  most  famous  authors 
were  Nic.  Totleschi,  Giov.  of  Anagni, 
Ant.  Roselli,  Felino  Sandeo  and  the  car- 
dinal Giiuinuntouio  da  San  Giorgio. 
History  made  the  greatest  progress  ;  it 
aimed  not  only  at  tnnh,  but  also  at  l>enuty 
of  diction.  Among  the  nmny  historians 
of  this  period,  some  may  l)e  rcganied  as 
mo<lels  of  historical  description.  Roman 
andquities  and  ancient  history  were  treat- 
ed of  by  Biondo  Flavio,  whose  principal 
works  are  Roma  instaurata,  Roma  triim- 
phans,  Italia  iUustrata,  Historia  Romwia^ 
De  Orient  tt  Gestis  Vendorum ;  Bernanlo 
Ruccelai  {Dt  Urhe  Roma) ;  Pomponio 
to  [De  Jlntiquitatibus  L'rhis  Roma,  Dt 
Mnfristratibus  Romanorum,  Compendium 
Hisioritt  Romana^,  &c.  ;  and  Annio  of 
Viterbo,  whose  Antiquxltdum  variorum 
I'olumina  XF// contain  the  %vorks  of  an- 
cient authore,  now  acknowledged  to  i>e 
spurious.  Histories  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  their  own  times,  were 
>vriltcii'  by  tlie  archbi*<ihop  Antonio  of 
Florence,  I'ietro  Rjui/ano,  Jac.  Filip(K> 
Foresti,  Maltco  and  Matdiia  I'almieri,  and 
Sozomeno,  all  of  which  are  valuable 
only  as  far  as  they  tre'at  of  their  own 
times.  As  historians  of  their  times,  and 
of  their  country  in  general,  the  following 
are  deserving  of  notice  :  JEnew  Sylvius, 
aft«Twarils  \Hi[>e  Pius  II,  who  left  a  great 
minilier  of  historical  works,  and  whosi-' 
history  of  his  ovni  times  has  been  contin- 
ued by  cardinal  Jacopo  Ainmanato;  Giov. 
Mich,  .\lberto  of  Carram,  Leonardo  Bnuii 
of  Arezzo,  the  Florentines  Poggio  aiul 
Bjirtolommeo  Scala  ;  the  Venetians  Mar- 
co Antonio  Salx'llico,  B*,'roardo  Giiisii- 
niano ;  the  Padiians  Pietro  Vaolo  Vergcrio 
and  Michael  Savonarola  (die  physicitui); 
tlie  Vicentine  Giambatlista  Pagliarini ; 
die  Brescian  Jaco|M>  Malvczzi  and  Cristo- 
foro da  Soldo  ;  the  Milanese  Andrea  Big- 
lia,  Pietro  Caudido  Decembrio,  Lodrisio 
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Crivclli,  Giovanni  Simonottn,  Giorgio 
Merula,  Douato  Bowo,  Ikrnoniino  Cono 
and  IVMaiioGBlelii ;  tlw  Neapolitans  Lo- 
renzo Valla,  Bartolomineo  Fazio,  Antonio 
Panorniita,  Gioviano  Pontano,  Micliele 
Ricci,  Giovanni  Albino,  Thsuuiu  Carac- 
cioli,  Antonk)  Ferrario  and  othen^  to 
whom  is  to  bo  added  Pnndolfo  Collennuc- 
cao  of  Peaaro,  the  only  one  who  ^vrote  a 
nmnl  hielcny  of  Naplaa.  Oioiigio  and 
Qklfanni  Stella,  euid  Bartolomineo  Seno- 
rega  and  Jaco{>o  Bracello  wrote  the  histo- 
ry of  Genoa.  Savoy  bad,  in  tliia  period, 
two  fciatdriiii^  Aiitiitilo  of  Aab  (who 
wrote  n  rhrrtnirle  of  hifl  paternal  city  in 
ver-  ),  and  lieuvenuto  da  San  Giorgio  (a 
history  of  MuutlerraL  accompanied  with 
documenta).  As  »  hMoffan  of  Msoois, 
Platina  doHerves  inention.  As  gcogra- 
phere  were  diatinguiahed  Cristofbro  Buon- 
dalmoDie^  who  imfslled  in  Aiis$  Wm- 
oesoo  Bariini^iieri,  who  wrote  a  geograph- 
kol  work  in  veree ;  Caterino  Zeno,  who 
dsieribed  his  travels  tiiroueh  Persia  ;  the 
fiunoui  navigators  Cada  Moeto,  Amrtipo 
Vespucci  and  Calwttn  (CnlM)t)  and  otliers. 
In  tiie  Oriental  languages,  Giaonozzo  Ma- 
netii  was  distinguished.  The  atudv  of 
the  Greek  language  was  spread  by  Manu- 
el Chrysol'TK.  f  ^.  -  ri  .  and  many  other 
Greeks,  who  fled  to  ItaJvj  on  whom  and 
on  dMir  echolsn^  sons  of  tbem  men  of 
great  learning,  we  cannot  here  dwell. 
With  no  less  zeal  was  Ronum  Uterature 
cultivated.  The  names  of  Guarini,  Auris- 
pa,  FilslfiH  Lorenzo  Valk  and  Angtlo 
rolizianoare  distin^rnished. 

Sixth  Pmod.-~From  1500  io  1650.— 
In  this  period,  Italy  attained  the 
ni  its  greamess.  Its  rich  materials  for 
satisfying  both  llio  })hy8ical  and  intellect- 
ual wauls  of  luon  ;  the  power  of  its  re- 
publics and  princely  houaee  ;  their  zeal 
and  muniiicence  in  favor  of  all  that  could 
restore  tlie  splendor  of  ancient  times, 
made  Italy  a  model  fbr  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. The  wars  which  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  Maximilian  I,  ChaHes  V  and 
Francis  i  prosecuted  on  her  soil,  did  not, 
tberefinfOipiodiieepennaneBt  injury.  The 
former  universities  continued,  and  new 
ones  were  added,  among  which  tliat  of 
Padua  was  emiuumiy  conspicuous.  The 
nimber  of  neademies  sad  libisries  in- 
crassed  to  Hurh  a  degree,  that  hardly  a 
eiQr  of  importance  in  Italy  was  without 
them.  Among  the  popes,  there  Mrere.  ma- 
ny patrons  ana  promotere  of  the  aits  and 
sciences,  pnttieulnHv  Jnliiw  H,  the  mag- 
nificent i.eo  X,  Clement  VII  (whom  un- 
fttvonble  circumstances  did  not  iliow  to 
teeoinplUi  Ins  dfliifBi^  bitt  YiliQis  phoa 


was  supplied,  in  many  resjjects,  by  the 
cardinal  Hip()ohtus  of  1-^e),  Paul  111, 
Gregory  XIII  (who,  as  Ugo  Boooesm* 
pagno,  hnd  edited  an  improved  and  en- 
large<l  edition  of  the  Corpus  Jurw  rmioni- 
ci,  and,  as  {tope,  corrected  tltc  c^ileadar), 
Sbdus  V  (who  removed  the  library  of  the 
Latemn  to  the  8j)lendid  palace  of  the  Vat- 
ican^ and  enlarged  it,  completed  the  pub- 
ficanon  of  ibe  works  of  Ambronus  and 
of  the  ^^epniagint,  caused  a  new  edition 
of  the  \  iiiirnfe  to  \to  j)iibli»ih«  d,  &c.),  and 
Urban  V  lii  (vviio  united  llie  Heidelberg 
fibmy  wkb  the  Vslissa,  snd  Ibmided  dM 
Barberini).  Wo  must  next  nientifui,  a^i 
i^rlifilars  Hud  patn>n8  of  schoian,  the  cor- 
dmalH  lit  inho,  Carlo  and  Federigo  Borro- 
meo  (th)-  lattipmthi-  t'oimdrr  ot'  !ii«>  .\ni- 
brosian  Ubrary  at  Milan),  and  Agostina 
Valeria  The  princes  were  not  behind 
die  popes  and  <sidinslSi  The  most  dis^ 
iiiii:ni>hed  for  activity  and  liberality  weio 
the  Gon/.Hgu  "f  Mruitiin.  the  Este  at  Fer- 
rara,  the  Medici  at  Flurcn*  t ,  and  the  duke 
Chwiss  Emmanuel  1  of  Savoy.  Not- 

\\  ir]r^"ri ' ■  ' ■  ■  ;/     ■  :  iniliji ■  cimi'N-r.-jnri"-,  tli'-- 
ology  made  but  shgbt  advances   lor  alter 
the  Storm  of  reformsdon  bad  broken  ont 
kl  Cksmany,  establisbed  doctrines  wore 
more  obstinately  maintaim-d,  and  faniier 
investigation  discouraired,  wiiii  the  excep- 
tion of  the  editions  or  the  Sepluagint  and 
Vulgate  aln^ady  mentioned.   Tlie  ^^tudy 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  gained  but  little 
by  the  literary  treasures  that  Italy  poe- 
aasnd.    Cajstsn,  the  most  celebrated 
commentator  on  the  Bible,  cfil'cted  noth- 
ing worthy  of  note  3  and  Diodati's  trans- 
kneo,  as  it  was  not  modelled  senrtlely  on* 
the  Vulgate,  fotmd  no  favor.   Among  the 
defrMiders  nf  the  established  rrfcd,  car  !i- 
nal  Beilarmiii  8un>asse8  all  liie  oiiierit  lu 
tettSmiemeift   Cesare  Baronio,  the  his> 
torical  defender  of  tlie  dispnt«»d  pai>al 
prerogatives,  brought  to  light  the  most 
important  document  and  monuments ; 
and  Paolo  Sarpi,  the  aamibmt  of  tbem, 
united  modesty,  and  an  incorruptible  Jove 
of  truth,  with  the  deeiietii  iusi^^ht  into  the 
CstboKe  religion.'  Bat,  notwitHsland$Rr 
all  exertions  to  uphold  the  establi.-^bed 
doctrines  of  the  church,  the  active  spirit 
of  philosophy  could  no  longvr  bo  resiniin- 
ed,  not  even  in  Italy.    Bmdes  the  S(;bo- 
lastics  in  the  i      ist.  rirs,  and  tlif  Peri[n- 
letics  among  the  iiuiuanists,  who  n-vivcd 
and  explained  the  ancient  sj  stetns  of  pln- 
losophy,  there  ai)peared  a  pbilosophical 
sect  of  free-thinkers,  who,  together  with 
the  superstitiona,  rejected  religion  also. 
FIsiro  Poinponnai,  idy^JM^ 
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school  of  sceptics,  to  which  belonged 
scholars  like  canlinal  Gouznjm,  Contnre- 
uu^  Faul  Jovius  ami  Julius  Carsair  ^kali- 
ger.    By  llieir  side  stood  Bernardiiio  Te- 
lesio,  also  n  preacher  ol'  infidelity,  like 
Pornpouazzi  and  his  school,  honori'd  by 
the  gn-at,  while  Ceaare  Vaiiini  and  Gior- 
dano Bruuo  atoned  for  a  smaller  measure 
of  itnpiety  at  the  stake;  and  Cuni|)anella, 
who,  as  the  opponent  of  Aristotle,  and  an 
independent  ihiidter,  prejMinMl  the  revolu- 
tion that  took  place  in  the  17th  centur}', 
lan^ifihed  in  prison.    This  spirit  of  in- 
quiry gave  ail  impulse  to  matiiematics 
and  physics.    B.  Telesio,  Giordano  Bru- 
no ajiJ  Tb.  Cani|>anella  endeavored  to 
deduce  the  phtnomena  of  nature  from 
general  principles,    Hiero.  Cardanus  uni- 
ted these  8{>cculation8  with  matiiematics. 
The  groat  Galileo  brought  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  into  tlie  closest 
connexion  by  new  experiments,  and  be- 
came a  model  to  all,  es|)cciidly  to  the  nat- 
umrists  of  his  native  country.    In  inathe- 
maiics,  Taruigliu,  Cordanus  and  Bombel- 
li  were  distinguished  for  tiieir  labors  in 
algebra  ;  Biionaventura  Cavalieri  prejiared 
tlie  way  for  the  intinitosimal  calculus  ; 
Comniandiiio  became  celebrated  for  his 
Inlnirs  on  Euclid's  Elements,  and  Marino 
Gheraldi  explained  Archimedes'  theory 
of  hydraulics.  Luca  Valerio  enlarged  the 
limits  of  mechanics  by  his  discoveries  ; 
Castelli  pnxluced  a  revolution  ill  hydrau- 
lics; Maiiro'aco  o|>ened  tlie  way  in  optics ; 
Delia  Porta  invented  the  camera  ob^curo, 
and  nimle  the  first  cxijerinients  in  acrom- 
etry ;  Griinaldi    discovered    rvfinrtiou  ; 
Magini    perfected   the   burning   glass ; 
Torricelli  iuveute<l  the  Imrometer,  and 
Riccioli  made  im|K»rtant  celestial  ol»s<'r\  a- 
tions.    Natural  knowledge  was  amplilied 
in  all  its  branches.    As  students  of  tlie 
human  frame  and  anatomists,  Fracastori, 
Fallopio,  Piccolomini,  Aggiunti  and  Mal- 
pighi  were  celebnited.    t'lyss.  Aldrovandi 
travelled  through  Europe,  to  investi^te 
ilie  natural  history  of  ([uadnipeds,  birds 
and  insects,  ajid  established  a  botanical 
garden  at  Bologna.    Similar  gardens  were 
laid  out  by  the  university  of  Poilua,  by 
Coemo  iluke  of  Florence,  and  various 
private  {wrsoiut.    As  botanists,  MattioU, 
Fai)io  Colonna,  and  the  above-mentioneil 
MaJpiglii,  were  distiiigiiished.    The  acad- 
emy of  the  Lincei  laljored  in  the  cause  of 
natural  history  from  ltj35  to  Ui40.  The 
first  professorship  of  chemistry  was  found- 
ed at  Pisa,  in  1015.    In  physics  and  med- 
icine, the  men  of  most  note  are  FalUjpio 
and  his  great  scholar  Fabricias  al)  Acqua- 
pendente  (who  led  Harvey  to  the  discovery 


of  the  circulation  of  the  blood),  Borelli, 
Torricelli,  Bellini,  Matpighi  and  Alpiiii. 
^Vmong  the  jurists  of  tliis  |)eriod,  we  find 
no  great  names  nfier  the  age  of  the 
sclKuastics.    Il'istor)'  was  cultivated  with 
greater  success.    Historians  and  historical 
inquirers  treated  {tarticularly  of  native 
history;  Carlo  Sigonio  wrote  a  general 
histor}'  in  Latin,  Girolamo  Briimi  in  Ital- 
ixui,  and,  finally,  Gui<*ciurdiiii  in  a  classic 
style,  in  which  his  continuator,  Adriani,  is 
Ulterior  to  him.    In  local  history,  Mac- 
chiavelli's  History  of  Flon-nce  was  the 
earliest  mastcq)ieco   of    modern  time. 
Davila,  BentivogUo,  Bembo  (both  for  his 
Hi.'*tory  of  Venice — a  continuation  of  the 
work  of  Aiidrea  Navagiero — and  (or  his 
Jlsolani  and   Letters],  Arigelo  di  Cos- 
tanzo,  Vorchi,  Paolo  Sar])i,  the  cardinal 
Itentivoglio  and  others,  are  likewise  cele- 
brated.    Numl»erUHjB  are  the  historical, 
geogra]jhical  and  topographicAl  descrip- 
tions ot  single  states,  districts,  cities,  and 
even  of  monasteries,  Ubrories  anti  cabi- 
nets.   Men  like  Paolo  Giovio,  Giambuttis- 
ta  Adriani  and  Vittorio  Sin  were  ossidu- 
ous  in  pre»en  ing  the  inemorv"  of  the  lite- 
rary services  of  their  contemporaries  ajid 
predecessors.    Since  the  end  of  the  IStli 
centurv',  Venice  had  Inien  the  centre  of 
diplomacy  and  politico    Much  was  writ- 
ten there  on  |K)litical  subjects,  as  Sansovi- 
no's  work  on  Government,  and  Botero's 
State  Policy.    The  stud)'  of  the  Oriental 
languages  was  promoted  by  religious  mo- 
tives.    The  Moronites  on  mount  Lel>- 
anoD  were  received  into  the  Catholic 
communion.    In  onler  to  render  tlie 
union  indissoluble,  Gregory  XIII  erect- 
ed a  Maronitc  college  in  Rome,  and 
establisheil  for  its  use  an  Arabic  press. 
Sixtus  V  arlded  salaries.     This  insti- 
tution transplanted  Oriental  literature  to 
Rome,  and  carried  tliitiier  a  great  number 
of  manuscripts.     George  Amira  (who 
WTote  the  first  Syriac  granuiuir  of  conse- 
quence), Ferrari  (wlio  compiled  the  first 
Syriac  dictionarv  ),  Gabriel  Sioiiita  and 
Al)raliam  Ecchelleniiis  were  distinguished. 
From  Roman  pn'sses  issued  tlie  Arabic 
works  of  Ebn  Siiia,  the  geography  of 
Sherif  Edrisi,  the  Arabic  commentar>'  on 
ICuclid.  At  Genoa  an  Arabic,  and  at  Rome 
an  Ethiopian  Psalter  ha<i  l)een  previously 
printed.     Giggeus  publi.shed   at  Milan 
the  first  complete  Arabic  tiictionar)',  and 
Maraccius,  at  Padua,  the  first  etUtion  of 
the  Koran,  illustrated  by  a  commentary. 
Thus  Italy  was  the  seat  of  the  study,  not 
only  of  the  Hebrew,  but  also  of  the  other 
Shemitish  languages.    The  study  of  tho 
ancients  must  have  been  increased  to  a 
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greot  degree,  after  the  art  of  printing  had 
multiplied  the  ronies  of  their  works. 
Francesco  Roliertelli,  Julius  Ciesar  Sca- 
liger,  Pietro  Vitlorio  and  Fulvio  I'rsino 
deacrve  the  name  of  philologists.  Others 
paid  more  attention  to  tlie  information 
a/fordc^l  by  the  ancients,  and  this  study 
was  facilitated  by  translations.  Monu- 
ments of  nntinuiiy  were  collected,  exam- 
ined and  explained  with  zeal.  Mazzo- 
chio,  and  still  more  Andrea  Fulvio,  bej^n- 
ners,  indeo<l,  in  tlie  science,  published  an- 
cient Roman  inscriptions  and  coins.  Gi- 
acomo  and  Ottavio  di  Strada  mode  similar 
researches  with  greater  success,  and  at 
length  Fulvio  l^rmno  illuptrotHd  tliis  de- 
partment witli  tniOHures  of  erudition.  Af- 
ter him,  Francesco  Angeloni  and  Giovan- 
ni Pietro  Bellori,  FilipjK)  Buonaroiti,  Fi- 
lipjK)  Partita  and  Leonanlo  Agostino  ac- 
quired reputation.  But,  in  connequence 
of  the  study  of  the  ancients,  classical  per- 
fection of  style  l>ecame  the  aim  of  litera- 
ture. The  historians  distinguished  in  tliis 
resi>ect  have  already  l)een  named.  Of  a 
similar  choracter,  in  point  of  style,  are 
Sperone  S(>eroni  (Dimo^At  and  Ducorsi)^ 
Annib.  Caro  ( LeUert  Famigliari^  &  c.),  Cas- 
tiglione  (//  Coriegumol,  Delia  Casa  [11  Go- 
laico  and  LeUrrt\  Giovanbftttista  Gelli 
{Dialoghi)^  Franc.  Bemi  (Discorsi  and  Ca- 
vricci)y  Pietro  Aredna  {Ra^namfnti,  &c.l 
Nicolo  Franco  (Dialoghi  Piacevolissimi), 
ilie  two  poets  Benianlo  and  Torquato 
Tasso  (the  former  for  his  Letters,  tlie  lat- 
ter for  his  Pliilosophical  Essays  and  Dia- 
logTies);  finally,  Pietro  Batloarrj  (Omrtom), 
Alberto  Lolllo  {Ldten  and  Orazioni), 
Claudio  Tolommei  and  others.  The  Cica- 
latt,  as  they  were  termed  {aeadanic  prttU\ 

{>ieces  in  ridicule  of  the  academies,  pub- 
ished  after  the  foundation  of  the  Crusca, 
in  the  last  half  of  the  16th  century,  are 
valuable  princijmlly  in  \x)'mi  of  style^  The 
early  novelists  found  several  imitators  in 
this  period ;  Bandello  (q.  v.l  Firenzuola, 
Parabosco,  Massuccio,  Sabadino  degU 
Arienti,  Luigi  da  Porto,  Molza,  Giovanni 
Brevio,  Marco  Cadainosto,  Grazzini,  Ant 
Mariconda,  Ortensio  Lando,  Giov.  Fran- 
cesco Straparola,  Giambattista  Giraldi, 
called  Cinthioy  to  which  are  atldwl  the  ro- 
mance writer  Franc.  Loredano  and  the 
original  Ferrante  Pallavicino.  Criticism 
began  at  last  to  en^ct  it^  tribunals ;  but  the 
principles  on  which  it  judged  were  vague 
and  indefinite.  This  is  proved  by  the 
contests  respecting  Tasso's  Jpnisalem  De- 
hyered,  Guarini's  Pajitor  /Wo,  by  Taaso- 
ni's  attack  on  Petrarco,  &.c.  There  waa 
no  want,  however,  of  theoretical  works. 
By  his  excellent  essay  Deila  Volgar  Lin- 


giuL,  Bembo  became  the  father  of  Italian 
criticism.  Trissino  (Poetics)  and  Cnst»'l- 
laiio  on;  not  i^itliout  ineriL  Claudio  To- 
lommei wrote  niles  for  modem  poetry ; 
Siwrone  Speroni,  Dinlogues  on  Rhetoric 
(Sansovino,  Cavalcunti  and  others  had  al- 
ready pnK^edetl  him);  Benedetto  Varclii, 
a  Dialogue  on  the  Tuscan  and  Florentine 
Language  (on  occasion  of  the  contest  l^e- 
tween  Caro  and  Castelvetro),  and  FogUet- 
ta.  On  the  Manner  of  writing  Hbtory. 

Seventh  Period.— From  KVK)  to  1820. 
Hitherto,  luily  had  U'en  the  in^ttnictreas 
of  Europe,  but,  in  the  middle  of  the  17tli 
century,  it  be^ran  to  sink  from  its  literary 
eminence.  The  principal  causes  of  this 
change  were  tlie  restrictions  on  the  free- 
dom of  tliought  and  of  the  press,  which 
had  been  constantly  increasing,  ever  since 
tlie  reformation,  an<l  the  decrease  of 
wealth  since  Italy  had  lost  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  The  moral  corruption, 
which  become  more  and  more  prevalent, 
had  enerv  ated  the  physical  strength  of  the 
people,  and  deprived  the  mind  of  its  vigor 
and  energy.  The  long  subjection  to  for- 
eign powers  had  crpate«l  a  sen  ile  feeling. 
The  natiou  was  afflicted,  from  1()30  to 
1749,  by  numerous  wars,  and  at  length 
sunk  into  a  lethargy  and  a  stujud  indifter- 
ence  to  its  own  greotnesa.  Some  pop«»s, 
princes,  and  even  private  persons,  were, 
nevertheless,  the  active  mtrons  of  letters. 
At  Florence,  Sienna,  Bologna,  Turin,  Pi.sa, 
institutions  were  establisluHl,  mine  at  great 
expense,  by  LeojK)ld  de'  Medici,  the  count 
Marsigli  Pazzi,  fitc,  which  promoted  the 
cultivation  of  matlieinatics  and  natural 
science.  Clement  XI,  Bene<lict  XIII  and 
XIV,  Clement  XIV,  men  of  great  learning 
an«l  enlightene<l  views,  togetner  with  the 
cardinalsTolonimei,  Passionei,  Allxuii  ( An- 
nibale  and  AlesKandro)and  Quirini,  and,  in 
later  times,  the  canlinol  B*>rgia,  the  learn- 
ed Venetian  Nani,und  the  noble  prince  of 
Torremuzza,  rendered  the  greatest  ser- 
vices. The  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  and 
Leopold  was  favorable  to  Loinbanly  and 
Florence.  But  none  of  the  sciences,  ex- 
cept the  mathematical  and  physical,  made 
much  progress.  After  Machiavelli,  poli- 
tics had  no  genend  ^vriter  of  impor- 
tance :  only  single  dei>artments  of  the 
subject,  far  removed  from  danger  of  col- 
lifnon  with  the  doctrines  of  the  churcli, 
were  treated  willi  spirit  by  Beccaria  and 
Filangieri.  Philosophy  continued  scho- 
lastic :  Italy  neither  invented  any  new 
system,  nor  gove  admission  to  the  s}  !<tpms 
of  forei|^i  countries.  Theologj'  cained 
not  a  smgk)  thinker.  Though  highly 
esteemed  in  his  native  country,  the  dog. 
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made  system  of  Berti  was  of  little  value. 
The  works  of  Ughelli  and  Lucentius,  en- 
titJed  Italia  SacrOy  evince  the  industry  of 
the  compilers ;  as  do  Galland^s  LWmiry  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  iMaubi's 
CoiJection  of  Councils.  Oianchini's  frag- 
ments of  old  Latin  translations,  and  De' 
Rossi's  various  remliuj^  of  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  valuable ; 
but  scriptural  criticism  and  exegesis  have 
produced  nodiing  in  Italy  important  for 
fbreigii  countries.  The  authority  of  the 
Vulgate  is  sdll  unimpaired,  and  tlie  trans- 
lation of  the  Florentine  Antonio  Martini, 
celebrated  for  its  pure  style,  was  made 
from  it.  But  for  the  study  of  the  Asiatic 
languages  and  literature,  the  missionary 
zeaJ  has  ha<i  the  njosi  beneficial  results. 
The  learned  J.  S.  Ajscnmnni  publij>lied 
rich  extracts  from  Oriental  manuscripts. 
The  Propaganda  fonncd  excellent  Orien- 
tal scholars,  and  publi«<hed  several  Asiatic 
alphal)ets  and  grammars.  As  regards  tiio 
critical  study  and  illustration  of  the  an- 
cient classics,  the  Italiaiui  have  remained 
behind  other  countries.  The  most  emi- 
nent scholars  in  the  department  of  Latin 
literature  are  Volpi,  Targa,  Facciolato,  andy 
as  a  lexicopra{)her,  Forcellini ;  in  that  of 
the  Greek,  Mazocchi  and  Mon'lli.  Much 
more  was  done  for  investigating,  copying, 
describing  and  illustrating  anti(juities,  es- 
|)ecially  after  Winckelmuim  had  tau;y;ht  the 
luilians  to  exahiine  them,  not  only  in  a 
historical  and  antiquarian  jioint  of  view, 
but  also  as  works  of  arL  This  study  led 
likewise  to  the  investigation  of  tlie  primi- 
tive langimges  of  Italy,  cs[>ecially  the 
Etruscan.  Oori,  MaflTei,  Lami,  Passeri, 
o|>ened  the  way  for  Lanzi.  Polite  litera- 
ture, {Mulicularly  elegant  prose,  of  which 
ulone  we  here  8()eak,  continued  to  decline 
till  an  effort  was  made,  after  tlie  time  of 
Voltaire,  to  imitate  the  French.  Thus 
Algiuotti  wrote  Dialogtics  on  Optics  ele- 
puitly  an»lj)erepicuously,  but  sujierficially ; 
Bettinelli,Ou  Inspiration  in  tlie  Fine  Arts, 
with  much  spirit;  Bcccaria,  On  Crimes 
and  Punishments ;  Filangieri,  On  Legisla- 
tion, with  <lifnrity  and  simplicity ;  Gasfmro 
Gozzi,  Dialogues,  in  a  pure  and  agreeable 
style.  In  history  and  its  auxiUary  sci- 
ences, Lttle  was  ilone  in  this  periotl.  Gian- 
none  was  eminent  in  local,  Denina  in 
general  history.  As  an  investigator  and 
collector  of  liistorical  materials,  Muratori 
acquired  a  lasting  reptJtation  :  Matlei  also 
^hould  lje  hononiiily  mentioned.  Manni 
lulioreil  for  the  illustration  of  seals,  and  of 
genealogy.  Still  less  was  done  for  geog- 
rai)hy.  The  nifwt  celebrated  gfX)graphcr 
of  Italy  hi  the  Minorite  Viucentio  Coru- 


nelli,  who  established  a  cosmographical 
academy  at  Venice,  and  whose  loss  (1718) 
has  never  been  suppUed.  Even  among 
travellers,  llicre  are  but  few  prominenL 
Something  was  done  by  Martini,  who 
travelled  Uirouf^h  Cyprus,  Syria  and  Pal- 
estine ;  by  Sestini,  who  travelled  through 
Sicily  and  Turkey  ;  Griselini,  who  travel- 
led tJirough  Inner  Austria  ajul  Hungary- ; 
and  Acerbi,  who  travelled  in  tlie  N'orth. 
No  jurist,  except  Beccaria  and  Filangieri, 
effectcti  any  tiling  of  importance.  But 
tlie  works  which  appeared  in  the  mathe- 
matical, physical  and  medical  sciences  still 
fonn  the  boast  of  Italian  literature.  Frisi 
and  Girolamo  Mazzucchelli  wero  great 
masters  in  mechanics,  hydrostatics  and 
hydraulics ;  Bosco\ich  and  Mascheroni  in 
the  higher  analysis  and  geometr}'.  In 
mensuration,  Lorgna,  Fontana,  Cagnoli, 
Kuftini  and  Casella  arc  respected  names 
even  in  our  day.  Manfredo  Settala  made 
a  celebrated  buraing-glass ;  Cussino  en- 
larged the  bounds  of  astronomy  by  great 
<liscoveries ;  Campani  was  distinguished 
for  pre^Hiring  optical  glasses;  Torelli  ex- 
plained the  elements  of  perspective  with 
geometrical  strictness ;  Znnotti  presented 
die  world  with  valuable  celestial  obsena- 
dons ;  and  Piazzi  acquired  renown  as  the 
discoverer  of  Ceres.  Physics,  for  the 
promotion  of  which  scveml  instiiiidons 
were  active  in  various  places,  made  the 
greatest  progress.  Marsiglio  Landriani, 
IPelice  Fontano,  Toaldo,  TilnTio  Cavallo, 
Giovanni  and  odiers  enriched  it  by  inqwr- 
tant  discoveries.  Botany  was  advanced 
by  Malpighi,  Giovanni  Seb.  Franchi,  Mi- 
cheli,  Giuseppe  Ginanni,  Vifaliano  Do- 
naii,  &.C.  The  ItaUans  wen;  successful  in 
the  use  of  tlie  microscope.  With  its  as- 
sistance, Redi  (who  wrote  classical  works 
on  natural  historj  ),  Valisneri,  Felice  Fon- 
tana, Lazzaro  S(>allanzani,  made  a  great 
number  of  observations.  With  all  die  lovers 
of  natural  science  and  of  chemistry,  Volta 
is  an  honored  name.  In  the  study  of  the 
natural  history  of  man  and  of  anatomy, 
Gaglianii,  Malpighi,  Paolo  Manfredi,  and, 
after  tliem,  Valsalva,  Santorini,  Fantoni 
and  Morgagni  were  distinguishc<l.  I'nic- 
dcal  medicine  Ukcwise  was  not  neglected. 
Franc.  Torti  taught  the  use  of  Peniviau 
liark  ;  Ranimazini  trod  hi  Sydenlianrs 
fooL'^ieps  in  pathology  and  Uiera|)eutics ; 
Borelh,  Baglivi  (who  followed  IIip|K>crates, 
however,  in  practice),  Giiglielmini,  liellini 
ami  Michelotti  made  Italy  the  birthplace 
of  die  latromathematical  school  in  medi- 
cine. In  literary  hislorj',  die  lalsirs  of 
Crescimbeni,  Qiiadrio  Fontanini,  A.  Zeno, 
Mazzucchelli  Fabroni,  Tiralioschi,  Conii- 
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aui  and  oibcra  (of  Artcflga,  for  example,  for 
(he  liistorN*  of  the  o|M^ra),nro  highly  vuluaMe, 
Eighth  Period, — Italian  Literature  of  the 

{yresetit  Day,  itince  1820.  Of  Inte  years,  Uie 
itcrniure  of  luily  is  not  to  be  conijMired, 
either  in  extent  or  in  profoundness,  with 
the  literatun^  of  the  ueighboriug  coun- 
tries. The  indolence  wliich  8{)rings  from 
a  too  favorable  rliniate,  the  retrtrainta 
arising  from  the  jwlitiad  state  of  the  coun- 
try aud  the  condition  of  tJie  book  trade, 
which,  in  several  parw  of  tlie  peniitsuln,  i» 
under  great  restrictions,  op|)osc  serious 
obstacles  to  tlie  fn^i  interchange  of  ideas. 
The  infringements  in  ono  city  on  the 
copyrights  of  otJiors  increa<»e  ihrse.  ditfi- 
culties.  The  universities  of  I'avia  and 
Padua  still  maintain  their  hereditary  rep- 
utation, and  augment  it  by  a  zealous  culti- 
vation of  tlie  natural  sciences  ;  Visa  may 
stand  next  to  them ;  Sienna  and  Peni^a 
have  mmle  less  effort  to  deserve  the  noDce 
of  foreign  countries,  and  the  universities 
of  Rome,  Naples  and  Turin  are  of  a  lim- 
ited character.  With  these  universities, 
to  which,  in  Loujlmnly,  gynniasia  and  ele- 
mentary schools  afford  suitable  prepara- 
tion, a  nuinlK?r  of  acailemies  are  appnj- 
priate<l  to  every  department  of  science 
wid  nrt,  thougii  they  are  not  all  so  active 
as  the  Lombanlo- Venetian  institution  at 
Milan,  whirh  has  published  several  val- 
uable volumes  of  memoirs.  Names  like 
<Jriani,  Carlitii,  Brcislak,  Configliachi, 
Brimatelli,are  the  best  pledges  of  its  devo- 
tion to  the  exact  sciences.  After  it,  tho 
academy  at  Turin  {Monorie  della  R. 
micad.  delle  Scienze  di  Torino^  vol.  xxx, 
1826),  and  tlie  scientific  society  of  Modc- 
na  {Memorie  della  Societh  Ital.  delle  Sci- 
enze  residente  in  Modena,  L  ID),  deserve 
honorable  mention.  Foreign  countries 
rarely  hear  any  thing  concerning  the  sci- 
entific Iwdios  of  Naples.  Tho  Hercula- 
nean  academy  at  present  |>ay8,  for  the  most 
pan,  with  promises,  and  tlic  wssions  of  ma- 
ny oilier  academies  are  mere  ceremonies. 
The  Cruscn  and  the  Accad.  de*  GeorfrnfUi  at 
Florence,  with  the  Accad.  Archeologvca  at 
Rome,  alone  sustain  their  place  in  the  mem- 
ory of  foreign  countries.  Among  the  peri- 
odicals, tlie  Bihlioteca  Ilaliana  is  a  work  of 
merit,  an<l  exerts  a  decisive  infiuence  by 
tneans  of  sagacious  criticisms ;  but  it  has 
I)ecn  often  disfigiinNl  by  injustice  and 
harshness,  csiwciully  when  under  Aceriii's 
guidance,  lirugnatelli  and  Confiuliac- 
clii's  Giomudt  di  Fisica,  Chimica^  Storia 
nalHrale,Maiicina  ed  Arti,  is  the  periodical 
most  deserving  tlio  notice  of  foreign  coun- 
triea.  The  study  of  tho  Oriental  lan- 
guages, in  Italy,  is  not  so  much  odrancod 


as  in  other  countries.   Gr.  Ca8tig1Jonr« 

explanation  of  the  coins  in  the  cabinet  of 
Milan  have  found  on  imfmrtial  critic  in 
Frehn  of  Petereliurg ;  and  Rainpoldrs 
Annnli  Musidm/mni  (Milan,  lS2;i,  5  vols.) 
display  a  judicious  and  critical  use  of  Ori- 
ental sourcf's.  Much  has  been  done  tor  the 
diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Armeni- 
an lang^iage  bv  the  pubfirations  of  tho 
Mctocharists  of  St  Lazzaro,  in  the  >icinity 
of  Venice;  and  fatJier  Auger,  tlie  Ve- 
netian etiitor  of  Moses  of  Chorene,  and 
the  discoverer  of  an  ancient  Armenian 
translation  of  Philo  (Ven.,  1822),  is  said  to 
lie  distinguished  for  Knowledge  of  »he  lan- 
unge.  Europe  acknowledges  Angelo 
laio's  merits  in  increasing  the  means  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  ancient  classical 
literature.  The  discover)'  of  the  frag- 
ments of  Cicero  Dc  RepuIAtra^uul  of  so  ma- 
ny other  remnants  of  a  classic  age{diougli 
the  complete  Fronio  did  not  corres})ond  to 
its  fame  and  the  general  ex|X?ctation),  giw 
Maio  la.stiner  claims  to  the  gratitude  of 
scholars.  Maio's  success  iiiduce<l  pro- 
fessor Peyron,  at  Turin,  to  make  sirnihu* 
searches  into  tJie  treasures  of  the  public 
library  intnisted  to  him,  and  his  sngarity 
^vaa  not  altogether  fruith^ss.  Mazzuc- 
clielli  of  Milan  comribut<'d  to  the  exten- 
sion of  ancient  litcratun*  liy  the  Johanntis 
of  Ciirippus  (Milan,  li^W),  and  Rossini  by 
tlie  publication  of  Eudemus,  from  Hcrcula- 
neun  mnnnscripts.  Ciainpi,  after  his  return 
from  Warsaw  to  Italy,  Mmr/i,  Aniati, 
Nibby,  ore  among  those  who  have  ren- 
dered 6or\'ice  to  classical  literature  by  val- 
uable commentaries.  The  count  ImKiliti 
Pindemouti's  translation  of  the  Odvssey 
(Verona,  1822,2  vols.),  tlie  odes  of  Pin- 
dar, by  Mc/zanotte  (Pisn,  181!)  and  1820, 
2  vols.),  and  the  Isthmimi  odes  {Le  Odi 
htmicht  di  Pindaro^  truduzione  di  Gius, 
Rortrhi,  Pisa,  1822),  by  IJorghi,  Man- 
cijii^s  Iliad,  in  stanzas  (Flor.,  1824),  can 
satisfy  those  only  who  do  not  exact  a 
strict  fidelity  of  translation.  Among  tho 
tronslotions  from  modem  languages  into 
the  Italian,  aro  the  ^vorks  of  sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Ryron.  Klopstock's  Messiah 
was  translated  by  Andrea  MalTei.  Rossi's 
Storia  Italia  anticn  t  moderna  (IVIilan) 
dwells  very  long  on  ancient  times,  aiul 
shows  freouent  traces  of  French  influence. 
There  still  appear  historical  works,  which 
are  lietter  received  by  foreigners  than  by 
the  country  to  which  they  belong  ;  as  tho 
above-mentioned  Famifrli^  ceiebri  Italiane 
of  the  count  Pom|)co  Litta  (Milan,  sinc« 
1820) ;  the  Storia  di  MUano,  by  Rosmini ; 
the  Codiee  diptomatico  Colombo  Americano 
(Genoa,  1828) ;  Scina's  Prosp.  della  Sto- 
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ria  Utter.  diUa  SicUicu,  and  Si)oionio's  ex- 
c<;lleut  Sloria  Idttr.  iklla  Lig^uria  ((icutxi, 
li£24) ;  Bcuci'a  Elofri,  and  Alio'd  Fita  di 
Picrlui^  FamesCy  liiuugh  the  last  belongs 
to  the  moa-  liivorite  liejMirtnH'nt  of  hiog- 
rapLy,  ibr  whicii  luuterials  may  Im:  Ibuiid 
iu  Pclli'a  JMcniorie  per  la  Vila  di  Dante 
(V\orencv,\t<Zi) ;  Nelli's  J'ita  e  Comncrcio 
Lttkrariu  diG(UUeoGtdiki  [Vlorviice,  17!Kj, 
but  not  publiiUjed  till  18201  and  c^ntri- 
bui'ioiis  in  the  Biograjia  (jrtmontse^  by 
Laiicctti,  and  ui  xhv  Italian  edition  of  tiie 
liiofprajui  Unmrsale  (Vriiice,  Missia^lia). 
One  liojH',  however,  uotwitlu^landing  surh 
fire  tin*  aijiua  of  the  liniea,  remains  to  the 
friend  of  Italian  literature,  tliat  the  abun- 
donre  of  nionuiuenttii  of  former  times  iii 
ihls  liuid  will  always  preserve  alive  iiitttor- 
ical  n-collertioiis.    The  explanation  of  the 
present  gives  an  opportunity  to  njeur  to 
the  past,  and  to  animate  itH  dim  recolUx- 
ilous  by  their  connexion  with  yuigible  re- 
alities,   llow  interesting,  for  example,  is 
the  hi^itor}'  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan  ! 
Ilut  Italy's  associations  arc  not  limited  to 
Christian  times.    UUalia  avanti  U  IJomi- 
nio  (W  /iomani,  by  Micali  (newed.  Livor- 
uo,  1821,  folio),  iudicAtes  tJie  point  to 
which  tlie  iiiijuirer  may  ascend.  Inves- 
tigations comiected  with  ancient  monu- 
ments cannot  l)e  wanting  in  a  country 
where  so  much  remains  to  be  explored. 
Inghimmi's    Monumeiili   Elrmchi  o  di 
Elnuco  A  otnc,lhe  Uliiistrations  of  the  editor 
«     of  the  CaUria  di  iVrenzr,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  ancient  monuments  ;  tlie  Me- 
moirs of  the  archte<ilogiral  academy  of 
Kome,aud  the  rare  works  of  the  liourbon 
acmleiny,  are  among  the  phenomena  not 
to  bo  overlcM)ked  in  foreign  coimtries ;  and 
the  i-ssays  of  Nibby,  F'ea,  Borghosi,  Lama, 
<JattaiJ<>o  and  Hrocchi  unite  sohdity  with 
perspicuity  and  a  comprehensive  8ur\'ey. 
But  how  little  Uu;  proper  mode  of  treating 
this  dcjiartinent  is  understood,  may  be 
seeu  from  V'enniglioli's  Lezioni  elcmaila- 
rie  di  Jlrchtolou^a  (Verona,  1822,  2  vols.), 
wjiich  an;  as  useless  to  foriMgn  C()untries 
us  Ividuf s  uivesiigutions  on  Koman  itiscri]>- 
tions,  which  either  tre^t  of  what  is  well 
known,  or  explain  ol>s<'urely  whatever 
they  give  of  new.    The  RaccoUa  di  Jlnii- 
chiia  Greche  e  Romane  ad  Uso  degli  Artistic 
dis.  ed  Incise  da  Gio.  Bi^rwli, '»  not  without 
ineriL    The  activity  of  the  trade  in  works 
of  art  in  Italy  promotes  also  th«r  pul»lica- 
tjon  of  views  of  the  monuments  of  the 
middle  nge^  (f*)r  example,  tlie  Monumenti 
»e^crc!i  di  Toscnna^  the  RaccoUa  de^li 
tm^iori  Fabbriche,  Monumenti  ed  Jlnlichda 
di  Milano ;  tlie   Faid)ncke    di  Vencda^ 
Fmnchioni,  Cisa  di  Greay,  Piola,  Ventu- 
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rrjli,  Bonati),  for  explaining  which  asso- 
ciations of  men  of  talent  have  been  form- 
e«l.    Almost  everj-  lx)ok  of  travels  by  an 
Itzdian,  presents  inquiries  into  the  remains 
of  antiquity  ;  and  Belzoni,  who  first  kin- 
dled die  enMmsiiu<m  of  the  succeeding 
travellers  for  investigating  the  remains  of 
Egy  ptian  art,  only  followed  the  taste  of  his 
counlr>'.    Delia  Cella,  the  naturalist  Broc- 
chi,  one  of  the  most  uitelligent  of  the  late 
writers  of  Italy,  the  learned  writer  on 
numismatics  Hestini,  and  Camillo  Bor- 
gliese,  prove  this   position.    It   is  not, 
however,  so  much  the  custom  in  Itxily 
to  e(nl>eltish  travels  with  engravings  as  it 
is  in  France  and  Kn^dand.    Even  the  dc- 
scripiitins  of  cities,  ot  which  new  ones  are 
ever  in  demand,  are  witliout  lliis  embel- 
lishment, and  retain  tlieir  old  defecL«<. 
Italy  is  more  inde|)ciident  in  the  exact 
sciences  than  in  its  liieranire,  properly  so 
called,  imrticularly  in  the  physical  <lepart- 
ment,  and,  by  its  mathematicians,  astron- 
omers, naturalists,  has  acquired  a  n-puta- 
tion,  to  which  it  has  Ix'en  less  true  in  the 
fine  arts,  w  irh  the  exception  of  the  plastic 
arts;.     Whert?  men  like  Sangro,  Flauti, 
Borgnis,  Bnmacci,  I^ottcri,  Bonloni,  em- 
ploy tliemselves  in  geomctrj-  and  its  appli- 
cation to  geo<lesy  and  mechanirs;  where 
astronomers  like  Plana,  Brambilla,  Inghi- 
raini,  Oriani,  Carlini,  Piazzi,  Cacciatore, 
De  Cesaris,  are  rngagi  tl  in  obscnatorits 
like  those  at  Naples,  at  Palenno,  at  Milasi, 
Turin,  Bologna,  Florence,  Rome, — the  wi- 
ciiccs  must  make  a  rapid  prt>gres8.  The 
Correspondmxre    nMronnmuixie   of  bnron 
Zach  (see  Z</''/t)  atli)r(led  the  Italian  schol- 
ars an  opportunity  to  make  their  discove- 
ries and  n-searches  known  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.    Zach,  who  lived  in  fJenoa  till 
1827,  pntrnoted  thence  the  iliflusion  of 
useful   knowledge  connecf»'d   with  his 
science,  by  an  Mmanacco  Genovesf.  I'n- 
liappily,  a  part  of  Uie  strict  matlictiiatical 
investigations  is  buried  in  the  fronsjictions 
of  htenuy  soi'ieties;  for  exaiii|)le,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  royal  academy  of 
sciences  at  Naples  ;  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Pontonine  society  (Naples,  1819) ; 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Lombanlo- Vene- 
tian institute  ;  in  the  Reports  of  the  sci- 
entific society  at  Mo<lena  ;  in  the  Rirerche 
geoinctrirhe  ed  idrometrtcke  fatte  ntUa  Sntoia 
dcfrP  Iiifreirntri  ponlijici  d'^irqiie  e  Strode 
(Uoine,  1820),  which  but  too  nu-ely  pass 
the  Alfw.    (jfeodesy,  csj)ecially,  is  ])rf)se- 
cutcd  with  great  ardor,  and  two  trigono- 
metrical measurements,  connected  with 
each  other,  have  given  satisfactory  results. 
Equal  zeal  is  manifested  in  the  physical 
sciences,  in  which  names  like  Zamlx)ni, 
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Bn^gMtelli,  Configliaci-lii,  Tk>11in<^eri  ntui 
Raneoni  answer  tot  die  ejcacuieaii  of  the 
observatiooa  and  eorreetneai  of  thecakti- 

JatiuiLs.  The  cxperinu  nts  oti  magnetism 
aiiil  r-lrrfricity  (HaiiHnUi  )  liave  excit»'<l  a 
lively  inttTfui  even  iii  llulv,  and  Coiili^U- 
icem^  and  BrugnaialiniGioniafe  tH  Hneo, 
Ckimicay  Sloria  A*a/«rafc,  Jikdieina  cd  ,irtx, 
which  is  publishetl  very  n^larly,  uvea 
the  Ix'st  account  of  their  variety  and  tnor- 
oughneaa.  Eves  the  Opiucoli  scierUifici 
'It  liolns^ft  arc  almost  exclusively devoti**! 
to  the  natural  sciences  in  the  \^  idest  cotu- 
preheiMiQii,  and  maimaia  an  bonanMe 
name.  The  geological  observations  r»f 
the  count  Mar/nri  Pencati,  who  thought 
himself  able  to  refute  by  ucular  evidence 
the  Wermrian  theoiy  of  liie  fbnnaikiii 
of  the  earth,  have  attnict^i!  much 
teution.  Anwng  tlie  ipeologists  of  Italf 
must  be  mentioned  the  talented  and  lateia* 
edBnochi  (who  died  in  1827,  in  I^apt), 
the  author  of  the  Conckyliologi<t  sulmp- 
ennutOf  and  who,  bv  hia  interestutg  essays^ 
did  moeb  towaida  iDGreaainf  the  popular- 
ity of  the  Bibl.  Red.  Renier,  < 
Monticelli  and  Covelli  (ProHromo  deUa 
Mineralogxa  Vtstuncma)  keep  up  the  in- 
tewat  In  tbaae  atudies.  Patronised  by 
government,  tlie  physical  sciences  have 
received  the  most  extensive  application  to 
agricukore  and  technology,  which  have 
rmule  redpectable  progreats  at  least  m  Up- 
per Italy.  New  branches  of  industr\',  as 
well  as  new  kinds  of  plants  (rice  from 
Chhui,  and  grain  from  Mongolia),  have 
Hf'en  introduced ;  and  the  b«*st  hhkIc  of 
rearing  silk-worms,  manulactuhug  wine, 
and  managing  bees,  has  been  made  the 
object  of  pubuc  investigation,  ami  the  re- 
sults ha\  (;  l)een  ver\'  favorable.  The  lu- 
bore  of  the  Accad,  dt'  Georgi^i,  at  Flor- 
ence, have  eontributod  much  to  die  pro- 
motion of  agriculture.  Botany  cannot  lie 
"Hifhted  in  the  Garden  of  Eurojie.  Savii's 
Eltnunli  di  Bolanica^  afford  f  )reign  coun- 
tries nothing  new,  but  the  works  of  Se- 
hastiani,  of  Mauri,  of  Bri;rii"li.  >Iorican<l, 
TeDore,  of  the  bupcriuteudents  of  the  gar- 
dena  at  Piaa,  Rome,  Naples,  MernMk, 
evince  the  interest  wliich  is  taken  in  this 
department  :  and  the  Putnonn  in  Hilieva 
of  Pizzagalli,  and  Degut>])ari  and  Bergu- 
maschi's  Ouarvax,  Jfgtiulijfidis,  eriWaa  me 
zeal  of  their  author.  Th*^  invr^tifrtitittii 
of  the  higher  economy  of  nature  has  re- 
ceived vuuable  conttfbutions  from  Bruna- 
ttX&t  Coniigtiacchi,  from  Angelini,  Me- 
taxa,  the  descri!)er  of  the  i"  ) f?  nncrtii- 
neuSf  Ranzoni,  Petogno,  Laurenti  and  Ca- 
"voUnl  i  and  the  structure  of  dba  feAmili 
body  if«  iikiMed  fay  PkliMB,  Maaotg. 


na  and  others.  Tlic  medical  literature  of 
Germany  has  attracted  much  uttentkak 
and  aevenl  of  the  moat  distinguished 
German  writers  in  tliis  department  have 
obtained  ?;ncces>ful  trHn>l;!tors  and  editors, 
especially  for  the  utie  of  ilie  lecturers  in 
Pavia,  Padua  and  Bologna  Many  of  the 
Gennan  works  in  the  department  of  inct- 
auhysics  have  been  also  tran-slatcd,  ol- 
tnougfa  the  French,  Uke  l>estutt  de  Tracy, 
aoeoidod  more  with  the  taste  of  the  Ital- 
ians. Itesides  Gioia,  the  author  of  the  Ide- 
oloeia  i^uusla,  Taiia,  the  editor  of  a  Sag- 
gio  di  £Mflfw«,€rflnHnd  flilad^  and  aooie 
unsuccessful  commentators  u[)<  i  I>  ooe- 
rio,  the  Collrzirmc  Hi'  r/<fv«;V»'  .Mctrtjisici 
(Pavia,  l*^ll» — "2*2)  was,  perliaps,  the  best 
production  in  this  department,  De'Simo- 
ni  Ikl-j  trt'ated  of  natund  law.  Numerous 
cxpiuaalions  and  editions  liave  appeared 
^Ihe  AuAriari  code,  which  is  poeocaaod 
of  le;ral  auiliority  in  some  of  the  alatee  that 
sjicak  Italirui.  It  is  worthy  of  mention, 
that  Llorente's  liisiory  of  the  Inauisition, 
and  flinnoodH^  'fiisloi^  of  tfie  Itafian  Re- 
[inl.'irs  i»r ilic  Mi'i^ll.'  \t:<  >,  tuny  be  freely 
sold  in  the  Itohan  states,  while  they  are 
.>UicU\  j)ri>li)lii[.  (l  liy  the nei^hh<irin£r states. 

Hdkan  Poiinf.  It  iliaii  \><<i  frv  spniiiij 
from  tlie  Proven*  .il.  which  was  the  firtJt 
to  tlouriah  in  j:^uroL)e  on  the  revival  of 
civttBidBnt  vUch'  wae  abe  conunu-. 
niea|Bd.>fa  iteiy.  Until  the  13th  centuiy, 
wc  find  in  Italy  only  the  poetry  of  chivai- 
ly  by  ilie  Provencals  and  Troubadours. 
These  wandering  bards,  intelfigible  to  the 
Itnliruis,  at}  1  particularly  to  th'-  I-nmliarda^ 
t)y  the  atiinity  of  their  sister  language, 
traversed  Italy,  and  were  welcome  guests 
It  the  couit%  e^weially  of  the  nobleaof 
LonilKirdy,  at  n  time  when  })oetry  was 
considered  as  indis[>eusable  at  feasts.  An 
inaianee  of  ihe  aaiunalion  in  whidh  Tmu- 
b«loan  (i|*'T.]  were  held,  a-<  the  chief  or- 
nameate  of  n  jirinci'ly  court,  is  found  in 
the  visit  of  Raiinondu  Berlingliieri,  count 
f)f  Barcelona  and  Provenoe,  10  Ffeedevic 

liarliaross;!,  the  (iennan  eirn><  r  '  Tm- 
rin,  in  1  lti2,  attended  by  a  train  of  Pi-u- 
vencal  ]K)^'  The  emperor  waa  ao  de- 
lighted with  their  iraya  rienda,  that  he  not 
only  made  ininiifir.  nt  nn-^etif<  to  the 
jiiinsti'els,  but  also  composed  a  madngal 
hi  their  language  hiinaeK  >  At  the  court 
of  AZZO  VII  of  E.-te,  at  Ferrmi  f  1'>I5  to 
12641  some  distiniruished  Proveiii^ak— 
Rambaldo  di  Vaciieiras,  Ridmondo  d'Ar- 
tes,  Americo  di  Retniilain — resided,  and 
sang  the  praises  of  his  dau<rli!<'r^.  Ton- 
Stanza  and  Beatrice.  Here  also  Hounshed 
Mbeaifo  VmwA,'W0hmxif  that  earn 
wfao^ aa  weO  ai  ttll^edier  Iidiuia (Al' 
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berto  Quaglio,  Percivalle  I>oria,  Alberto 
cle^  Marcliesi  Molaspma,  &lc.),  saiig  in  the 
Proven<^al  language.  No  one  arquired  bo 
great  a  reputation  as  Sonlello  of  Mantua, 
who  visited  Provence  for  the  purpose  of 
making  himself  famihar  with  the  lan- 
guage and  iK)etr)'  of  the  country'.  Only 
a  few  fragments  of  diese  Italian  Trr)uba- 
dours  arc  extant ;  but  the  first  attempts  to 
compose  in  the  Italian  language  are  not 
to  \ye  looked  for  in  Lombanly,  where  tlie 
vicinity  to  Provence  did  not  allow  a  taste 
for  native  poetry  to  spring  up.  Besides, 
tiie  Italian  of  Lombanly  was  the  least 
agreeable  to  the  ear.  The  Genoese  and 
Venetians  were  too  much  occupied  witli 
commerce ;  tlie  Florentines,  ilisturbed  by 
domestic  fictions,  were  ignorant  of  tJie 
Hpirii  of  chivalry',  and  the  popes  were  ab- 
8orbe<l  in  theology  and  the  cauon  law, 
and  straugere  to  tiie  spirit  of  poetry.  In 
Sicily  only  could  Italian  |>oetry  develo|Mi 
itself,  because  the  Sicilimis,  tdwavs  a  po- 
etical people,  spoke  a  ilialect  sut^ciendy 
soft  to  affonl  the  means  of  graceful  verse. 
Neither  conunerce  nor  scholastic  disjiiites 
occupied  their  thoughts,  and  their  b(;auti- 
ful  chmate  invited  them  to  repose,  and  to 
fill  the  nioments  of  leisure  with  jM)ctry. 
Tliey  could  not  draw  the  poets  ol  Prov- 
ence to  their  coimtry  so  easily  as  the 
Loniljards,  nor  could  tliey  themselves  so 
easily  nsit  that  country  of  love  and  \x)e- 
try ;  but  enough  of  the  Provencal  mnign 
reached  them,  to  awaken  tliem  to  similar 
aUempts  in  their  own  language.  They 
had  also  a  court  rich  in  every  knightly 
and  noble  accompUshinenL  Frederic  II, 
the  (jennau  emperor,  resided,  for  a  time, 
in  Palemio  (from  1198  to  1212)— he  who 
crowned  a  poet  witli  his  own  hand,  to 
whose  court,  as  the  old  novehst  relates, 
tiironged  Troubadours,  musicians,  ora- 
tors, artists,  champions,  and  all  jKTsons  of 
any  kind  of  skill,  from  all  countries,  be- 
cause of  his  munificence  and  his  cour- 
tesy, whose  noble  character  is  pniiscil 
by  Dante ;  but,  not  satisfied  willi  hearing 
tlie  verses  of  otliers,  Frederic  and  his 
court  composed  poetry  themselves,  and 
productions  of  liis,  of  his  natural  son 
tnzo,  and  his  celebrated  chancellor,  Pie- 
tro  delle  Vigne,  are  still  extant  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  SiciUan  poets  of 
that  time  was  Ciullo  <l'Alcamo,  of  whom 
we  possess  a  song  entirely  Provencal  in 
form  and  character.  We  have  also  the 
names  and  fragments  of  Jacopo  da  Len- 
tino,  suniamed  U  .Vofn/o,  of  Guido,  and 
Oddo  delle  Coloime,  Kanieri,  Riiggieri  and 
lughilfredi  of  Palenno,  of  Arrigo  Testa, 
Stefano,  prothonotary  of  Messina,  and 
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Monna  Nina,  who  come  down  to  the  pe- 
riod of  Dante,  and  were  tlic  cause  that 
every  thing  composed  in  Italian  was  then 
called  Sicilian.  After  the  y»?nr  l.*M)0, 
Sicily  gave  no  fiuther  m^xlels  to  Italy  ;  but 
the  real  founders  of  Italian  jwetry  appear 
in  Bologna,  Florence,  and  other  cities  of 
Tust^any.  The  oldest  known  to  us  is, 
I»erha()s,  Folcacchiero  de'  Folc^cchieri,  but 
the  most  im|)ortant  is  Guido  Guinicelli  of 
Bologna.  A  number  of  poets  apjM'an'd 
in  Tuscany,  whoso  nmnes  Cn'scimlx'ni 
enumerates,  and  of  whom  he  gives  speci- 
mens. In  the  13di  century,  Guittone 
d'Arezzo  (author  of  a  book  of  poems  and 
40  lettere,  inter8|)ersed  wiUi  verses),  Bru- 
nette Latini  (author  of  two  poetical 
works—//  Tesoretlo  and  //  Patojio),  Guido 
Cavalcanti  (author  of  a  celebrated  canzone 
and  odier  poems),  U^olino  I'baldini 
(author  of  an  excellent  idyl  in  the  form 
of  irregular  canzom)^  and  Dante  of  Maja- 
no  (autlior  of  a  lMM)k  of  |>oems),  deser>e 
mention ;  but  we  find  hardly  a  |>oet  of 
eminence  in  the  other  provinces.  By  the 
side  of  the  amatory  |»oets  Jacopone  da 
Todi  .stands  alone  as  a  sacred  poet.  The 
forms  of  the  early  Italian  |K)eiry  are  bor- 
rowed from  Aniaud  Daniel,  and  other 
Provencals,  aiul  are,  for  the  njost  i»art,  the 
same  which,  in  a  more  perfect  state,  cliar- 
acterize  the  later  Italian  poetry,  viz.  can- 
roni,  sonneus  ballads,  and  sestirie.  With 
ilie  Sicilians,  we  already  find  the  ottave 
also.  Its  character  is,  even  at  this  early 
period,  decidedly  marked.  Its  ruling 
s[)iril  is  love — an  idealizing  love,  to  which 
die  spirit  of  Christianity  contributed  the 
tendency  to  adore  and  attribute  perfection 
to  ilje  b<'loved  object  Whether  the  new 
character  which  appears  in  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  Uiis  time  had  its  origin,  as 
some  maintain,  in  the  spirit  of  Christiani- 
ty, or  only  in  certiiin  feelings  which  sprang 
up  at  this  tune,  and  naturally  connected 
themselves  widi  Christianity,  at  least  in 
ap|K>arance,  we  shall  not  here  venture  to 
decide,  tujd  refer  die  reader  to  the  article 
Chivalry.  It  is  certain  that  the  modem 
spirit  is  ess43ntially  different  from  die  an- 
cient. (See  Clasrical.)  Aller  Uiis  prepar- 
atory periofl  of  Italian  {xjetry  was  {Missed, 
au(>eared  the  great  Florentine,  Dante  Ali- 
gtiieri  (Ixjni  12l>5).  He  lefl  at  once  the  trod- 
den jMiih,  and  stands  without  predecessor 
or  follower  among  all  the  ffreat  names 
which  ornament  Italy.  We  do  not  speak 
of  the  form  of  his  Divina  Commtdia, 
which,  from  its  nature,  could  not  but  be 
unique,  but  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  ge- 
nius ;  but  even  his  great  |)oem,  in  which, 
as  he  says,  heaven  and  earth  assisted,  and 
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which  cost  the  poet  the  stiidy  of  years,  is 
connected  with  love,  his  Beatrice  being 
his  guide  in  tl>e  highest  spheres  of  heav- 
en ;  and  we  should  greatly  misconceive 
tJie  |K>ei  and  his  age,  if  we  ahoukl  sup- 
pose that  this  circumstance  was  merely 
intended  to  commemorate  his  eariy  pas- 
sion. The  spirit  of  the  age  unavoidably 
le<l  him  to  exhibit  love  as  the  gn'al  mover 
of  the  human  soul.  (See  Danle.)  As 
Dante^s  prr^duction  is  important  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind  and  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization,  it  is  of  e«|ual  im|)ort- 
ance  in  the  history  of  ludian  literature. 
Oante  made  the  Italian  dialect  the  lawful 
currency  of  literature.  Ilia  intention  to 
write  his  poem  in  I^itin  hexameters  suffi- 
ciently shows  in  what  a  state  he  found 
the  Italian  language  ;  how  little  the  light 
piny  of  graceful  rhymes  ha<l  develofwd  it 
ibr  his  great  olycct.  Hence  his  a|K>log5' 
fi»r  attem|iting  so  serious  a  subject  in  the 
linfTua  ro/grrrp.  The  enthusiasm  for 
Dante's  po»Mii  was  sf>  great,  that  in 
Florence,  Ikilogtia  ami  Pisa,  professor- 
ships were  early  ««stablishe(l  for  the  ex- 
planation of  his  Commtdxa.  In  Florence, 
Boccaccio  was  the  first  who  lilhtl  this 
chair.  Of  the  commentators  we  shall 
mention,  I>esi«li«s  the  later  Landino,  only 
Dante's  own  sons,  Pietro  and  JncojK>,  witlj 
Bcnvenuto  of  Imola  and  Martino  Paolo 
Nidobcato.  The  archbishop  of  Milan, 
Giovautii  Visconti,  ap|>ointed  two  theolo- 
gians, two  philosophers,  and  two  juris- 
consults of  Florence,  to  undertake  jointly 
the  interpretation  of  the  theology,  philoso- 
phy an(i  juris[)nidetice  of  Dante.  Be- 
sides Dante,  iliere  flourished  several  otlier 
poets,  among  whom  Cino  da  Pistoia 
(q,  v.i  is  tlie  most  distinguished.  He  ex- 
c«Ile«l  in  tender  love  jKM'ms,  in  which  he 
celebratotl  his  mistn'ss  Selvaggia,  and  was 
the  precursor  of  Petrarca,  for  whom  he 
also  pn'jMin^d  the  language.  Cecco  d'As- 
coli,  also  a  contem[K)rary  of  Dante, 
^vrote  a  didactic  poem,  in  five  books,  on 
physics,  morals  and  religion,  imder  the 
title  Aeerba  (properly  Acerbo  or  Arrrvo). 
Francesco  (In  liaHierino  coiujMJsed  his 
Documentx  iPAmore^  in  which  he  treats  of 
virtue  and  its  rewards,  in  nide  and  irregii- 
iar  verses,  and  his  other  jKM'm,  Dd 
Re^l^nunto  t  rff*  CoMiimi  drUt  Donne^ 
also  a  moral  and  didactic  po(>m.  Fazio 
degli  Ul)erti  wrote,  at  the  same  periwl,  his 
Ddtamomio — a  s\>trui  r>f  astronomy  and 
geography  in  verse,  in  which  Ihinte 
served  him  a»  a  inoflel.  Without  dwell- 
ing on  the  less  im(>ortant  lyrical  |>of'ts, 
Benuccio  Salimbeni,  Bindo  Bonichi,  An- 
tonio da  Ferrmra,  Francctico  degli  Albizzi, 


Seiiuuccio  del  Bene,  a  fnend  of  Pctrarca, 
we  come  immediately  to  the  latter.  (See 
Petrarca.)  His  love  «lid  not,  like  Dante'sT 
inspire  the  idea  of  one  great  poem,  treat- 
ing of  all  the  acts  and  erfbrts  of  man,  an  J 
his  religious  conceptions  wore  still  more 
strongly  the  ideal  of  love.  His  sonnets 
and  ranzoni  are  very  dilTerently  esteemed  ; 
btit  if  they  appear  to  many  reatiers  of  our 
age  frp<juently  overstrained,  and  some- 
times devoid  of  the  spirit  and  ftdlness  of 
geiuiine  poetry,  to  otliers  they  are  a  mod- 
el ot'  lyrical  excellence;  and  his  influence 
on  ih»'  langungf  of  Italian  poerr>  has  been 
very  great,  rendering  it  softer  and  more 
flexibli?  than  Dante  had  left  it.  Petrarca 
was  an  excellent  srholar,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  Roman  elegimce,  and  he 
elevated  his  language  to  tlie  greatest  puri- 
ty, beauty  and  melo<ly.  His  followers 
are  innumerable.  .Among  tliera,  in  the 
14tli  century,  are  the  two  Biionac- 
corsi  da  Moiiiemagno,  and  Franco  Sac- 
chetti,  the  writer  of  norrlle.  The  glory 
which  Petrarca  had  acquinnl  in  a  species 
of  poetr}'  easy  in  iL«*elf,  and  so  consonant 
witli  the  taste  which  his  nation  has  pre- 
sen'exl  rven  to  the  pn's«'iit  time,  and  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  was  too  enticing; 
but  the  Petrarchists  forgot  that  it  is  the 
spirit  of  their  master  which  gaiiK'd  him 
his  lume,  and  not  merely  the  harmonious 
souml  of  his  nnisical  rhymes;  and  they 
pounNl  forth  iimumer.ible  jKiems,  a  com- 
parison of  which  with  those  of  Petrarca 
could  otdy  rais4'  him  still  higher.  Petrar- 
ca not  only  wrote  lyrical  poems,  but,  in 
his  nt^titoli,  or  trium()hs,  approaches  the 
didactic.  Hecoin|M>sed  also  I^tin  poems, 
eclogues,  nin\  an  epic*,  Africa,  celebrating 
his  favorite  hero,  Scipio,  the  latter  of 
which  obtained  him  the  poetic  laurel,  in 
the  (vipitol,  in  Rome,  and  which — so  easily 
do  great  jwx'ts  mistake  their  own  mprit«« — 
he  himw'lf  valiieil  most,  whilst  lie  con- 
sidi'red  his  lyrical  |K>emH  of  little  value, 
and  in  his  old  ag<'  wished  tliat  he  had  not 
written  them.  Not  less  fainotis  than  Pe- 
trarca is  his  friend  Boccaccio.  (See  the 
article  Boccaccio  tor  an  account  of  his 
great  sen'ice  in  the  formation  of  Italiait 
pros*'.)  Tlie  satirical  sonnets  of  Pucci, 
the  didactic  essay  on  agricidture  by  tire 
Bolognese  Paganino  Bonnfcdc,  and  the 
Four  Kingtloms  of  Love,  Satan,  Vic^  and 
Virtue,  by  his  country' man  Fedcrigo  Frez- 
zi,  un(ler  the  title  (^uadrirri^o,  an  unsuc- 
cessful imitation  of  Dante,  l)elong  also  to 
this  |>eriod.  In  the  15th  century,  Giusto 
de'  Conti  first  meets  ub — an  imitator  of 
Petrarca.  In  his  soimets  he  celebrates  th© 
beautifid  hand  of  his  mistress,  on  which 
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account  the  whole  collection  is  called  La 
Bella  Mam.  Al)out  1413.  the  barber  Bur- 
cliiollo,  at  Florence,  m'<|uire(l  no  Utile 
reputation  by  his  peculiar,  but,  for  u^  un- 
intelligible sonnets.  The  attempt  of  tho 
pninteraii(i  architect,  Leon  Battisia  AIlMjrti 
(sonien  hat  later,  under  Cosmo  de'  Medi- 
ci), to  compose  hexameters  and  pentame- 
tere  in  Italian,  is  wortliy  of  mention. 
Lorenzo  de'  Metlici,  oiler  the  deatii  of  his 
in^ndfullier  (14*>4),  tho  Pericles  of  the 
Florentine  republic,  \>'aa  ins|>ired  by  his 
passion  for  Lucretia  Donati,  a  noble  Flo- 
rt-ntine  lady,  to  imitate  Petrarca ;  yet  he 
did  it  with  indeiJendeuce.  He  was  the 
wupil  of  the  Platonist  Mar«i^lio  Ficino. 
Besides  sonnets  and  canzonu,  we  have 
capttoli,  stnnze,  tertine,  and  caniivol  songs, 
by  hiui.  His  Symposium^  or  ilie  Drinkers 
{ticoni\,  a  sportive  imitation  of  Dante, 
•lescribes  Uirec  journeys  into  a  wine  cellar. 
The  most  distinguished  of  die  contem|K)- 
mncous  poets  was  Angelo  Ambrogiui, 
railed  Potizicno,  from  tlie  small  \'iUage 
Moiitepulciano,  who  is  celebrated  also  as 
a  sciiolar  and  philosopher.  Besides  a 
ilnunaiic  jwem,  Or/eo,  there  is  a  frag- 
ment by  him,  in  ix^autiful  stanzas,  in 
praise  of  Julian  of  Medici,  on  occasion 
of  a  louniament,  exhibited  by  the  broth- 
ers, at  Florence.  A  friend  of  his  was  the 
graceful  amatory  |K>et  Girolumo  Benivi- 
eni.  Of  tlie  ilireo  brothers  Puici,  Ber- 
nardo wrote  two  elegies,  a  poem  on  the 
passion  of  Christ,  ond  was  the  first  who 
translated  the  eclogues  of  Virgil  into  Ital- 
ian. Luca  was  the  author  of  the  Heroi- 
dfs,  a  fK)em  in  ottavt  rime,  in  which  he 
celebrated,  eju-Uer,  but  not  less  beautifully 
than  Poliziajio,  a  tournament  of  Lorenzo 
of  Medici,  a  |>asTorul,  also  ui  ottave  rime, 
entitled  DriwJeo  cT.-jmore,  and  an  epic 
j)Oe/n  of  chivalry,  Cxrxjfo  Calvamo,  which 
in  its(ilf  is  of  little  value,  and  was  left  in- 
complete (Bernardo  Giumbulhm  finished 
it  aller  the  ilcaih  of  tlie  poet),  but  wliich 
is  n:rmarkalile  as  die  commencemotil  of 
those  ironical  and  serious  poems  of  chival- 
r>-,  which,  with  the  decline  of  chivalry 
and  the  poetrj- of  die  middle  ages,  lK?came 
natural,  and,  we  might  almost  say,  neccs- 
8ar>'  to  tho  j»oeiical  spirit  of  the  Italians. 
Lulgi,  the  most  celebrr-.ted  of  the  three, 
owes  his  fame  not  to  the  whimsical  son- 
nets in  which  he  aivl  his  friend,  Matteo 
Franco,  held  each  othfr  uj)  to  the  laugh- 
ter of  I^)ren/o  ond  his  guests  (otlen  iti 
the  most  indecent  language),  nor  to  his 
Btcn  (in  Diroviano,  &c.,  but  to  his  Mor- 
ffanle  Mti'zt^ore,  by  which  he  become  the 
predecessor  of  Ariosfo,  who,  however, 
mirpttftcd  him  as  nmch  as  be  himself 
11* 


surpassed  die  first  rude  attempts  of  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries  in  this  department, 
of  which  die  Buovo  tPAniona,  La  Spagna 
Historxata,  anil  La  Re^iia  ,'incroya,  ore 
the  most  known.  The  Manbriano  of 
Francesco  Cieco  da  Ferrara,  which  is  not 
unworthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the 
Morsanit,  served  to  amuse  die  Gonzaga, 
at  Mantua  ;  but  a  more  immediate  ])re(le- 
cessor  of  Ariosto  was  Matteo  Maria  Bo- 
iartlo,  author  of  the  Orlando  Innamoralo, 
which  at  first  ^vas  not  much  relished  by 
the  Italians,  on  account  of  its  gravity,  as 
they  had  already  become  too  fond  of 
irony  in  diese  epics  of  chivalry  ;  so  much 
so,  tliQt  Boiardo,  conunued  by  Niccolo  de- 
gli  Agostini,  was  entirely  re-cast  by  Domc- 
nichi,  and,  at  a  later  period,  by  Ik'mi. 
Contemporary  with  these  epic  poets  were 
tho  satirist  Bern.  Bellicioni,  and  number- 
less Petnirrhists,  as  Francesco  Cei,  Gas- 
jMiro  Visconti,  A^ostino  Staccoli  d'Urbuio, 
Serafino  d^Aquila,  Antonio  Tebaldeo, 
Bernardo  Arcolti,  a  celebrated  improvvlsa- 
ton",  who  assumed  the  mode»t  sumauu- 
UUnico,  a  NeafioUtan  under  the  name  of 
.YotlumOy  a  Florentine,  Cristoforo,  under 
ilie  name  of  UAltissimo,  &c.  Antonio 
Fregoso,  suniarned  FiUrtmo,  wrote  a 
moral  erotic  poem,  La  Cerva  Bianca,  of 
moderate  value,  with  Stlre,  and  gay  and 
melancholy  capitoli,  Gian  Filoteo  Acliil- 
lini  deserves  to  l>e  mentioned,  on  account 
of  his  scientific-moral  |>oeins,  II  Viridario 
and  //  Ftdele,  and  Coniazzano  dal  Vorsel- 
ti,  for  hLs  |)oem  on  the  art  of  war,  entitled 
De  Re  .MUiiari.  Distinguished  as  femalo 
poets  of  this  century  are  Bnttista  Monte- 
feltro,  wife  to  Galeazzo  Molaspina,  her 
niece  Conslanza,  Bianca  of  Esie,  Domi- 
gella  Trivulzi,  Cassandra  Fedele,  and  the 
two  IsottQM.  The  l(jth  c<'ntur>-,  die  pe- 
riod of  Italian  jwH-tr}',  in  w  liich  the  princes 
of  Italy,  and  particularly  the  popes,  extend- 
ed the'  m«jst  munificent  |>atronage  to  jkkv 
tr)'  and  the  arts,  begins  widi  die  Orlando 
and  other  i>oemH  of  die  lulmirable  Arios- 
to. (q.  v.)  Giovanni  Giorgio  Trissino 
(q.  V.)  attempted,  without  success,  tho 
serious  epic.  His  work  is  dry  and  cold. 
Giovanni  lluccell.'ii  displays  much  tender- 
ness and  fi'j^ling  in  his  didactic  poem  Le 
^'Ipi.  Luigi  Alunmnni  (q.  v.),  author  of  a 
didactic  [khmii  on  agriculture  (La  Coltiva- 
zione),  a  romantic  e|ric,Crir(met7  Cortese,  and 
»irarcfiide  (u  modem  Iliad,  on  the  Avhole  a 
failun'),belongs  rather  to  p(M?ts  of  the  second 
rank.  Ssinnazzaro  dii^tiuguished  himself 
in  his  Arcadia,  and  in  his  lyric  poems,  by 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  beauty  of  expres- 
sion, liemi  (q.  v.)  became  die  ciraior  of 
a  new  dcpartiuunt.   Among  Uio  Petrarch- 
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iBtH  of  this  age  are  Bemlw,  Castiglioiie 
and  M«)lza.    Lodo\-ico  Domenichi  piih- 
lisbed,  in  15511,  the  pot-ins  of  .50  noble  la- 
dies.   Among  these  wjw  Vittoria  Colonna, 
wife  of  Teniando  d'Avalo,  manpiisof  Pes- 
cara.  (Resi)eeiiug  Afetin«»,  equally  known 
for  genius  and  lirenuousnei«s,  wee  Jirritno.) 
Bernardo  Tasso,  in  his  epic,  and  still  mon* 
in  his  lyric  pcMjms,  appears  as  an  excellent 
ooet,  but  was  surpassetl  by  his  son  Tor- 
quaio  Tasso.  (See  Tasso.)  Guarini  displays 
nuich  grace  in  his  lyrics  (madrigals  and 
sonnets),  but  ho  owes  his  fame  lo  his  Pas- 
tor Fido.    Gabriello  Cbiabrera  was  distin- 
guished as  a  lyric  iXHJt.    He  also  wrote 
several  epic  poems  and  pastond  dranuu"*. 
The  learned  father  Bernardino  lialdi  i>nb- 
lished,  Ixjsides  sonnets  and  canzoni^  a  Inm- 
dred  apologues  in  prose.    Attempts  hail 
already  b<?en  made  in  the  ytsopic  fable 
by  Cesare  Pavewi,  mider  the  name  of 
Tani^y  and  by  Giammaria  Verdizotti,  but 
witli  less  success.    Teofilo  Folengi,  more 
known  under  the  name  oi  Merlin  Coccajo, 
must  be  mentioned  as  tlio  inventor  of 
macaronic  poetry.    As  early  as  the  second 
half  of  the  Kitli  century,  the  corruption  of 
tiitfle  had  begun,  and  continually  increas- 
ed, so  that  the  17tli  century  producetl 
but  very  few  works  which  can  lie  con- 
sidered as  exceptions.    We  should  men- 
tion, however,  Marino  (q.  v.\  who,  as  it 
werOf  founded  his  own  school,  from 
which  jprocwMletl  Claudio  Achillini,  Giro- 
loiuo  rreti,  Casoui  and  Antonio  Bruni, 
wiio  were   his  most   ardent  admirers. 
Alessandro  Tassoni  is  known  as  the  au- 
thor of  La  Stcchia  Rnpitn^  a  coinic  aiul 
satiric  epic.    Francesco  Bracciolini,  who 
hod  imilaiecl  Tasso,  in  his  Croct  Racquista- 
tOj  with  no  great  sjiccchh,  by  his  Schemo 
des^li  Z>rt,  disputed  with  Tassoni  the  honor 
of  the  invention  of  tlic  mock-heroic,  but 
docs  not  equal  him  in  grace  and  ingeimi- 
ty.     Two  later  mock-heroic  poems — // 
M(dnutnl'de  Racquistato,  by  Lorenzo  Lippi, 
and  //  Torraxhione  DtsoUdo^  by  Paolo 
Minucci — have  no  other  merit  than  the 
purity  of  their  Tuscan  language.  The 
works  of  Carlo  dc'  Dottori,  Bartolommeo 
Bocchini,  Cesari  Caporali,  are  not  of  dis- 
tinguished merit.    FiUcaia's  lyrical  poems 
glow  with  patriotic  fei'ling,  and  a  noble 
elevation,  which  will  always  render  him 

{wpuJar.  Count  Fulvio  'Festi  was  the 
iorace  of  his  nation,  but  his  epic  produc- 
tions were  mere  fragments.  The  caustic 
fiatires  of  the  painter  Salvator  Kosa  arc 
not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  amidst 
UiB  general  barrenness  of  Italian  |)oetry, 
about  the  middle  of  the  17lli  centur}'. 
The  residence  of  Christina,  queen  of 


Sweden,  "ui  Rome,  and  h^r  predilection 
for  ilie  classic  muse,  scr\'ed  to  luuiish  from 
llie  cirele  of  jKM'ts,  who  assembled  around 
her,  the  Mariuistic  exaggeriuion,  and  to 
sulistitute  for  it  a  frigid  correctness.  Her 
conversion  to  the  Catholic  fiiilii  also  at- 
lracte<l  more  attention  to  sacred  potflry 
than  it  had  pn^viously  receive«l  in  Italy  ; 
but  no  |MM't  of  her  cirele  merits  |»articu- 
lar  notice.    Des<"n  iug  of  menliou  is  Nie- 
colo  Forteguerro,  author  of  the  Ricciar- 
delta,  the  last  epic  of  chivalry.  Nolli, 
wlK»se  songs  and  odes  were  popular, 
translated  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  ami  was 
the  first  who  made  his  countrymen  ac- 
quainted with  Engli-sh  literature,  whilst. 
Hi  the  Siiuu'  lime,  the  French  taste  U.*gan 
to  prevail,  which  exercised  a  decided  in- 
fluence, [Mirtieularly  on  the  dranmtic  liter- 
ature of  Italy.     Fewer  camlidatee  now 
appear  on  the  Italian  Paniassus.  The 
aiilmte  Carlo  Imiocenzio  Fnigoni,  among 
other  jMK'tical  production?  (mostly  frigid 
occasional  pieces),  composetl  sonnets  and 
canzoni-,  of  which  the  sfwrtive  ones  arc 
praised.    There  is  a  successful  transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms  by  Mattel.    The  Jlrtv 
RapprcseiUaiiva  (the  llistrionic  Art)  is  a 
didactic  jjoem  worthy  of  mention,  by 
Lodovico    Riccoboni,   who    rais<'d  the 
cluuTicter  of  the  Italian  theatre  at  Paris. 
Francesco  Algarotti,  the  coin|mnion  of 
Frederic  the  Great,  belonging  to  the 
F'rench  school,  in  his  o<les,  p(>etic  episdes 
and  transluiions,  exhibited  the  plcjising 
ease,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  coldness 
of  die  French.     RoU'rti  and  Pigiioiti 
wn)te  .'Esopie  fables  with  originality  and 
elegance.    Twenty  |>oets  were  uniu;d  ui 
the  composition  of  a  comic  poem,  under 
the  title  Btrioldo,  Ihrtoldino  and  Cnra- 
senno.    Luigi  Savioli  sung  of  love  in  tlie 
style  of  Anacrcon.    As  erotic  and  lyric 
IHK'ts,  must  Ihj  mentioned  with  lym  Ghe- 
ranlo  de'  Rossi  and  Giov:mni  Fantoni, 
called,  among  the  Arca<liims(s<'e  Jlrcadia\ 
Labindo.     A  pleasing  enthusiasm  |)er- 
vades  the  poetry  of  lp|K)lito  Pindemonti : 
and,  among  the  proiluctions  of  lus  frieml 
Aurelio  Ikrtola  of  Rimini,  tlie  fableh 
rank  the  highest.    Clem.  Bondi  is  pleas- 
ing, but  without  cn-ativo  |X)wer.  Giu- 
sej»|>e  Parini,  win)  imiuiled  Pojie's  Rap* 
of  the  Lock,  displays  true  |KKJtic  eleva- 
tion and  tine  feeling.    Onotrio  Menzoni, 
who  is  not  without  |)oelic  originality, 
confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  sacn'd 
]>oems.    Alfieri  was  distinguished  for  hi* 
sjitin-s,  lyric  ikwuih,  his /^/rwnn  Vnxdir.aia, 
and  his  dramatic  comjxxjilions,  transla- 
tions, &c.     (See  Jiyitri)     The  ohbate 
Giamltatiista  Casti  was  distinguished  for 
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«leganco,  wit  and  Iminor.    His  Animtdi 
Parlanti^  a  niook-li«'roic  pocni,  is  rirh  in 
witiric  and  liuinoroiis  truits.    His  JVovelU 
Galanix  are  ortrn  indecent.    The  late  Vin- 
cenzo  Monti  in  pronounced  unaniniousiy 
lo  Iinve  \yo.vn  the  gn'atcst  atnotiir  flic  recent 
pocLs  of  Jtaly.    Jic»<i»le»  lii.s  dramatic  coni- 
po»<itionMf  his  most  celehmted  poem  is  his 
Basrrii^Uana,  in  which  he  imitates  Dante. 
But  who  can  enumerate  tlie  host  which 
now  lays  claim  to  the  poetic  laurel,  par- 
ticularly since  tfic  souvenirs  flourish  in 
Italy  Also,  and  offer  so  tine  a  ficM  for  son- 
nets, ol' which  there  is  hardly  an  educated 
Italian  who  has  not  composed  some  ? 
The  grnjve  character  which  the  limes  are 
assinuing  will  {H>rhaps  put  an  en<l  to  tlu^sc 
elegant  trifles,  wluise  ahiuidance  cannot 
be  considennl  favorable  to  an  elevat«'d 
tone,  either  in  literature  or  the  fine  arts. 
The  souvenirs  iiavc  already  declined  in 
Gennany,' where  they  originated.  The 
latest  epic  tUtempts  have  not  l>een  success- 
ful.   The  Italiadt  and  S.  Benedrtio,  by  A. 
M.  Ricci,  .Wb*^,  by  Robiola,  the  Moabitide^ 
by  Fnujchi  di  I*ont,  were  inferior  to  the 
specimens  which  have  ap]M'ared  of  Pn- 
lomlwi's  Mcdoro  Coronaio.    More  interest 
\iHH  Ix'en  excited  by  the  tmgetlies,  the  au- 
thors of  which,  however,  are  n*strained  by 
their  party  views  of  the  romantic  and  clas- 
sical.    Fabbri  of  Cesena,  IMarsu/i,  the 
duke  of  Vcndignano,  follow  the  example 
of  Alfieri,  resjx'ciiuff  whose  |K>ctical  sys- 
tfiti,  see  the  juliclo  Jilficri.    Upo  Fctscolo's 
Ricciarda  [Londra,  i.  e.  Turin,  1820)  was 
intend(>d  to  IntnMbice  a  taste  lt»r  the  ro- 
mantic stvie  into  Italv :  but  it  is  alrendv  for- 
gotten.    Manzoni,  a  cultivator  of  this  kind 
of  poetry,  or  of  what  the  Italians  under- 
stand by  this  name,  has  been  mure  suc- 
cessful.   Guthe  pnus4'd  iManzoni's  Conte 
di  Camuignda  ^Milan,  ICf^O)  highly.  Pin- 
demonti,  Maflt'i  and  Nicolini,  however, 
are  place<l  higher  than  Manzoni  by  all 
parties.    The  priMluctions  in  the  comic 
department  arc  poor;  they a[)f>ear, at  least 
to  otlier  nations,  heavy  and  <lragging,  and 
the  Comuiedia  dtU\'irte  (see  Drama)  is  not 
considered  wonliy  of  notice  by  the  high 
classes ;  yet  its  strong  humor  might  |>er- 
iia|iH  please  an  tm{)rejudiced  mind  more 
than  tlie  writings  of  Nota,  Giraud  and 
Pan/Jidoro.     IJari)ieri's  .Viiora  RarcoUa 
Teatralf,  oasia  Repertorin  ad  Uso  de^  Teairi 
llaiiani  "(Milan,  1820),  and  Mandiisio*s 
Opera  Tfatrak  (I^lilan,  18*20),  endeavor 
to  supply  the  want  of  native  pru<luctious 
by  translations  of  French  and  Gennnn 
works — proof  enough  that  the  natural 
gayety  of  tlie  south,  fonnerly  tlie  home 
ofplesaure,  is  deigning.    How  can  it  be 


olhenivise  under  the  Austrian  sceptre? 
Our  limits  do  not  pennit  us  to  mention 
tlur  writers  of  stnmets  and  ofM-nus.  Trite 
subjects  are  brought  up  under  forms  a 
thous;md  times  re[)eated,  tmd  Um^  the 
miniclc,  that  t^grizzi  can  astonish  his  au- 
dience with  improvvisated  tragedies  is  part- 
ly explained.  (Se<^  Improi-visatori.)  The 
treasure  of  the  novtUe,  of  which  Shak- 
speare  so  ha))pily  made  us<>,  lies  before 
the  Italian  |MM'ts,  untouche<l,  and  seenw 
even  to  Ik>  little  known  lo  the  Italijin  pul>- 
lic  at  large.  Theatn  s  like  tliost?  of  S. 
Carlo  at  Iviijli-s,  Delia  Scala  at  Milan,  Per- 
gola at  Florence,  where  whole  regiments 
might  Hp|>ear  on  die  stage,  do  not  aflVir<l 
much  reason  to  hope  for  the  restoration 
of  dramatic  excellence.  The  historical 
novel,  which  sir  Walter  »Scott  has  n-nder- 
ed  so  {Kipular  with  all  nations,  has  been 
attempteti  in  Italv,  as  in  Livati's  Viag^ 
di  Fr.  Petrarca  (Milan,  1820),  (Jrowi's  //- 
dcffonde,  Manzoni's  Promtssi  Sposi,  and  the 
Monara  d\  Monza.  Tlio  hL**tory  of  Italian 
|»octry,  particularly  of  the  older  periods,  is 
to  l»e  found  in  the  works  of  Cn?«cimbeni, 
Quadrio,  Tind)o«chi,  and  also  in  Gin- 
guenc's  Histoire  Littrraire  d^lUdie^  i?is- 
tnondi*s  work  De  la  LitUraiurt  du  Midi, 
and  in  liouterwek  (q.  v.),  the  two  last  of 
which  works  conje  <lo\vn  to  our  own 
times. 

Italian  Tfuatre.  The  political  state  of 
Italy,  and  the  easv,  careless  life  of  the 
|)eople,  in  their  niiUi  and  l)eautiful  climate, 
have  coopemtod  in  causing  the  drnmatic 
literature  of  Italy  to  remain  inavt  n'  back- 
ward state.  It  was  n^vivetl,  as  has  Ix'en 
slioui)  in  the  article  Z>ranm,  earlier  among 
the  Italians  than  among  other  nations,  be- 
cause they  ha«l  tlie  model  of  the  ancient 
drama  l^efonr  their  eyes;  but  this  wry  cir- 
cuinstanco  was  one  reason  why  a  national 
drama  was  not  fonne<l  in  Italy.  The 
m«Mlf'ni  Italian,  generallv  speaking,  has 
not  that  refl<;cting  turn  ot  mind,  which  is 
neceasor}'  for  the  composition  and  enjoy- 
ment of  a  tndy  goo<l  (inmm;  nor  has  sid- 
ficent  lil>erty  existed  for  centuries  in  Italy 
toaflbrd  a  liiir  field  for  dmmntic  talent. 
If  it  be  objected  that  the  Sitonish  dnuna 
attained  its  |K'rfection  under  the  stem  sway 
of  an  al)solute  government,  it  may  l>e  au- 
Kwere<l,  that  the  higher  dmmn,  with  tlie 
Sfwiniards,  is  of  a  n*ligious  cast — a  conse- 
quence of  that  n  ligioiis  gloom  which  be- 
longs to  th«'  Spanish  charocti-r,  Imt  which 
the  gay  Italian  does  not  fi^^l.  The  extem- 
|)oraneou8  mask,  which  is  siudi  a  favorite 
with  the  lower  classes  of  Italy,  is  con- 
temned for  diis  very  reason  bv  the  higher 
claases ;  and  whilst  llie  people  in  general 
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relish  nothing  but  the  commedia  delT  arte 
(see  Drama),  die  higiwr  claa^  care  ouly 
ftr  the  open,    llie  dmma,  therefbre, 
praperiy  so  culled,  does  not  appear  like  a 
natural  pnrt  of  Italian  literature,  and  wo 
tnut  it  will  uut  be  considered  an  arl)itrury 
(fivMoBftf  we  treat  tiie  Italian  drama  aep- 
aratcly  from  tht^  body  of  Italijin  literature. 
Tlie  dramatic  writers  of  this  country 
eitarted  with  so  close  an  iniitodoii  of  the 
mtdmtBy  tliat  no  Italian,  da^  lo  the  laat 
cjuaher  of  the  15th  ccnturv,  wrote  a  trage- 
dy ill  uuy  iunguajie  except  Latin  j  and  the 
Or/to  of  Anfdo  Poliziano,  of  that  tune,  it 
a  series  of  ^lioal  poetna  diauiatkally  at- 
tached to  each  offuT — n  tmLnnly  luvn-ly 
in  name.   The  S<ifoni§bt  ot  Triusiuo  iuii- 
tatBa  in  eveiy  point  die  aneient  model, 
oven  to  n  taining  the  chorus  ;  it  is  not 
witJiout  merit,  but,  on  tlie  whole,  is  a  pe- 
daiuic  work ;  yet,  in  the  time  of  Leo  X,  in 
1516^  it  mm  received  with  so  much  ap- 
plause, as  to  l>e  represented  in  Rome  with 
gxeat  pouip.   liuccellai  (1525)  beara  the 
■ame  mailDi  of  imiiadon  and  mmt  of  po- 
edcal  invention  ;  even  Tasso^s  Torrismon- 
do  (about  1595),  ih         particular  pa;*- 
sages  remind  us  of  hi::  immortal  .|KH;ms,  i.s 
Stamped  with  the  same  chaiaeler.  4"."^^^ 
tlip  minute  and  anxious  ol>servanee  ul'  tJit! 
rules  of  iiristotle,  closely  followed  by 
many  ItaBan  writem  of  tragediea  not  wofw 
thy  of  mention,  count  Prospero  Buooa- 
celli  deserves  creilit  i'or  venturing  to  omit 
the  chorud ;  on  tlic  other  hand,  tlie  law- 
yer Vincenzo  Grevina  once  more  attempt- 
ed to  show  that  iiiiitntinn  of  Seneca  wa,-i 
the  only  way  to  tragic  |>erlection,  At^er 
Moitello,  ui  tlie  beginning  of  tlu;  18th 
century,  had  finally  attempted  to  hnprovo 
the  Italian  drama  by  the  imitation  of  Ra- 
cine and  Comoillejhe  even  endeavored 
to  Introduce  the  Freneli  AleiandrineX 
Maffei,  in  his  j^feitgM,  aimed  at  a  middle 
eoui"se,  and,  without  imitating  cither,  to 
unite  the  excellences  of  Seneca  and  of 
the  FVeneh  theatre.  In  this  abaenee  of 
i^al  trnirrdics,  the  serious  operas,  th«^  mu- 
sical diumas  of  MeUisuisio  (l>oni  10l>8), 
mav  be  properly  mentioned   Then:  tone 
had  l>een  seiihHl  by  the  attempts  of  Apo- 
stolo  Zcno.    Without  tnarked  character  or 
free  play  of  imagination,  tliey  always 
preserve  the  deoonun  of  the  French  the- 
atn.';  hut  in  elegance  and  melody  of  laa- 
guagCjaiul  in  musical  soniicss  of  expres- 
aioo  for  tlic  coinuiou  places  of  uasaion, 
particularly  of  love,  tfaey  am  imriwilM. 
Alfit  1  i,  who  wrote  towarJs  the  end  of  the 
hist  century,  is,  tliroughiiui  his  ^^  fit  ill"/-*,  a 
eontnat  to  Metasta»io.  (SeeJWch.)  lie 
doeanofaotiafyaOeniianor  an  Eogtiah- 


man  in  his  conception  of  dramatic  excel- 
lence. Among  his  followers  are  Vinr 
cenzo  Monti  of  Femn,  Alaanndro 

lopi  of  lk)logna,  and  particularly  Giani- 
Imtiisia    Niccolini  of  Florence,  whose 
PoLtfxtim  receivexi  a  prize  ui  1811.  The 
paslond  dramas  of  Tasso  and  .Chiariui, 
viz.  tlic  Jiminta  of  the  former,  and  the 
Pastor  Fido  of  the  latter,  form  a  novel  kind 
of  dramatic  poetrv'.  They  entirely  ecU|M- 
cd  those  of  Niccol6  of  Coa  ggks  AgostUM 
ll.  rr.-iri.  Cinthio  Giruldi,  Agostino  Argonti 
and  Buonarolli. .   Tasso  succeeded  m 
unitiiig  the.  awealsBt  tonaa  of  Theocrifa» 
Anacreon,  and  of  the  eclogues  of  Virgil, 
Without  itijiiring  hi^  orii^'in.ility.    In  ctun- 
edy,  the  Italians  also  l»«  ';au  with  a  close 
imitation  of  the  ancients,  not,  however,  of 
the  <  i 'lu'dy  of  A^i^t(lj•Il:llll  s.  but  of  the 
Romans,  IMaiitus  and  tiie  cmIiu  Ti  n  ncf. 
Tliese  ^loductious  were  called,  in  contra- 
distinatm  flom  the  exti  mporaaeous  com- 
edy, comme^/ie  enidiff  (learned  comedies). 
The  comedies  of  Ariosto  and  the  Clizia 
of  MachiavelM  exhibit  this  uniiatioo.  The 
other  comedies  of  the  latter  are  altogether 
Flori'iitiiif  ill  tlifir  cliamctcr,  liur  we  must 
admit  that  they  uru  dclicii  iit  m  that  ele- 
vated tone  of  oome^,  whi'  li  we  admire 
in  Shakspcare.    We  mention  Tasso's  Git 
latrif^  d'ndtmore  only  on  account  of  the 
•utliin  name.   The  IkmetOy  by  the 
^manger  31  i<  •  hael  Angelo  Buon  a  r(  m  i  f  i  t 
IS  one  of  tlie  most  remarkable  Italian 
comedies,  on  account  of  the  Fkueutine 
nationality  so  well  portrayed  in  it  Gol- 
doni  on.!  ,  ,  -  n  d  to  put*  an  end  to  the 
commedia  dclV  arte^  by  his  irrave  tnoraliz- 
ing  comedies.   On  tlie  other  hand,  Gozzi 
strove  to  save  the  extetnpohoMOuaootne- 
dy,  by  '  It  vntiiig  its  character.    In  come- 
dies, the  j-uhjrjcts  of'  wfiich  were  taken 
from  fairy  tales,  and  ui  tragi-comedies, 
dia  materials  of  whici]  were  trom  Caide- 
mti  and  Moreto,  without,  however,  having 
their  poetical  execution  or  genius,  he  only 
wrote  the  ehief  parts,  and  these  in  very 
easy  verses.   In  the  less  important  poxta^ 
which  were  intendi  d  for  the  standing 
masks,  he  was  satisiied  with  indicating 
merely  the  lfladitogid«a8)laavin|theexeeQ- 
tion  to  '    *  i! -lit  of  the  actor.  He  remain 
ed  without  a  lollower.    Among  llie  latest 
writers  of  comtdies,  we  may  mention 
A]beigati,lRrhose  PriaoMrfSQaifidmyRM 
at  PaniK^  .ni  1  \^■ho  wrnrc  n  niiinber  of 
agreeable  larces ;  tlie  Venetian  Fruuceico 
Antonio  Avelloni,sumamed  Poefmo,an 
imitator  of  the  French ;  Antonio  Sunone 
Sograai ;  the  Xeapoliian  (.'nai/eiti ;  tiie 
abbate  Chiaii :  t^e  Fiediuonte^  Camillo 
Fedmii^lteB^imCbai^ 
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Giraud ;  Giovanni  PWleinoiHi,'aDe.  pHhiliBg  on  glan,  moMe  on  k  gKNutd  of 

(See  Italian  Poetiy.)    Auptistus  Willinm  gold,  and  painting  in  enamel,  wera  bmI- 

von  Schl^l  sav8  (vol.  ii,  p.  08,  of  his  ously  prosecuted  in  Itnlv.    Tlirre  werv 

DramOtiKkBr  Vwiau'ne:en\,  "  We  think  it  already  many  native  artists.   One  of  the 

IB  noc  mjiDg  loo  niucri  to  assert,  that  dra-  oldest  nionufnents  of  at    the  cctehwtwt 

imdo  poetn%  n»  well  iis  the  histrionic  art,  Christ  on  the  Cmss,  in  the  Trinity  church 

ii  in  the  lowest  state  in  Itahr.    The  at  Florence,  which  existed  th«  ■re  fif  oanv 

ftoBdMkmoraiMliomlllMaMliMiieTer  m  IMa    About  120(),  n  Greek  artist, 

yet  been  laid,  and,  without  a  total  n  fonn  Thcophanes,  founded  a  Bohool  of  paintinr 

in  principle^  there  m  no  pnMpea  that  it  in  Vmiro.    The  jrenuine  Italian  style  first 

ever  will  be."  bluotned,  l<owever,  in  Florence,  and  niay 

Mtet  Jtt  The  aft  of  punting  be  treated  uiider  three  leading  periods: 

early  introduced  both  into  Italy  and  Ger-  1.  ftom  Ciniabue  to  Ranhnel  ;  2.  from 

inany  by  Greek  niaMers ;  bm  thr  diver-  Raphael  to  the  Caracci;     fivm  the  Ca- 

flkiesof  national  character,  climate  and  reU-  racci  to  tiie  imaieni  lime, 
gion,  produced  ditf^n•nt  results  in  the  two      First  Penod.   The  art  was  first  puren- 

eotmtriof.     A  plowing  imn<ri'        i.  nn  ed  with  zeal  in  Pisa.    Giunta  Pis;uio,  Gul- 

easy  hie,  an  innate  st-nee  for  the  beauti-  do  of  Sienna,  Andr.  T.ifi  niid  Hnfraifnacfi 

fill,  iinthiiinmic  piety,  the  conetant  sight  precede  Cimubue,  who  was  born  at  Flor- 

of  nature  in  her  fairest  ibnm,  and  the  ence,  in  1940.   This  artist,  who  was  le- 

cont«  Mi[)lation  of  the  r)iasf<'q>ipf  f  v.  of  an-  parrlfd  as  a  prodigy  hy  his  cont<  ni[i(ira 

cient  artt^ycaaoned  jmnting,  iu  luUv,  to  rie«,  firet  iutroducedrnore  correct  propoi 

miffM'iMll|:^||MlKlnagnifleence ;  wlnle,Bi  tiona,  and  gave  his  figures  more  life  and 

Grnnany,  tin'  nuri.  nt  ii;iiii!i^rs  loved  rath-  expreeeion.    His  adiolBr  €HottO  excelled 

er  to  dwell  on  the  inw.'ird  lill-  and  chanic-  him  even  in  the5»e  re«»pect«,  and  exhibi! 

ter.    They  were  poets  mid  philosopht  i^,  ed  a  enicG  hiiiierto  iwknown.   He  waa 

who  selected  colors  instead  of  words,  the  mend  of  Diiiiie  and  Fetnooh,  uid 

The  Ifali.tris  li.ivr  then  Ion-  remained  in-  practised,  with  equal  suceOW^  historical 

imitahie  in  llie  ideal  of  this  art,  as  liie  painting,  mosaic,  sculpture,  architecture. 

.Qlteekain  itotuaiy.   The  12th  century  is  and  portrait  and  miniature  painting.  He 

gataerally  taken  ai  die  period  of  the  begin-  fim  nttempted  fenahonenuig  and  a  oata* 

ninjoffhe  hifftory  ofpainfinir  in  Itrily  ;  but,  ral  dispositi*  ii  of  dr  ifi' rv,  but  his  style, 

eveu  belbre  that  tinie,  it  had  been  the  neverthole-88,  remmn»'d  dryand  slilT.  Bon- 

■i^lf  <iW  Waw  ^  Greek  and  Bygan.  iim  VIII  invited  lihn  to  Rome,  wheie 

llttnilliM&     Durinij  the  (Kintificinc  of  he  painted  the  still  celebrated  Navicella. 

Leo'tte  Grr.it,  in  tin-  year  441,  a  Inrfre  He  was  followed  by  Gaddi,  Stefnno,  Maso 

filMntte  mosaic  was  executi^  in  die  lia-  and  Siinoue  Meimni,  who  painted  the 

Aft^MlPPiml^ofi  ffaeraadtoOrtia,and  eelebntedpoitnitoef  retnrehand  Lsim. 

til'  ;  r:  (its  of  the  12  fii-^t  M  !i  ;  .  which  But  Masjireio  first  dispelled  the  darkheai 

are  seen  in  the  same  church,  date  tlieir  of  the  middle  ages,  and  a  briirliter  dawn 

origin  from  the  siimc  thne.   Mosaic  and  illumined  the  arL   The  Floreiitine  repuh- 

cMairie  painting  was  tbeo  the  prevalent  lie,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ISdi  eentuiy, 

rnod»^.    PainfinfT  in  distemper  was  after-  Imd  attained  the  pummit  of  its  qjlendof. 

wards  introduced.   About  tlie  end  of  llie  Cosmo  of  Medici  patronized  all  the  arts 

sMi'  century,  th«W  were  inany  paintings,  and  sciences ;  BrunelleHchi  then  built  the 

which  were  not  believed  to  be  tliB  work  dome  of  the  cathedral ;  Lorenzo  Ghibertt 

of  mortal  hand^■,  l>uf  were  attribtited  to  cast  the  famous  doors  of  llie  Iwptistery  in 

angels  or  blessed  spirits.    To  this  class  bronze ;  and  Donalallo  was  to  statuary 

baloDgs  one  of  the  most  Amom  repreaen-  wiut  Masaeeio  was  to  pafaituig.  Maaac- 

tations  of  die  Sa^or,  in  wood,  at  Rome,  cio*s  real  name  was  Tonunaso  Guidi.  He 

cnll.-d  Acheimpoietn,  of  which  a  sight  can  vras  bom  at  ?t.  Giovanni,  in  Val  d'Amo, 

tx  obtained  only  wiiii  dithcultv,  in  tiie  in  the  year  1402.    His  paintincs  have 

sanrtum  janefonan.  Wbetfier  the  evaii>  keeping,  character  And  ' aphrit  Hnadio]- 

•  Ijrkr,  wlinin  painters  afterwanls  are  first  began  to  jHiint  in  oil,  but  only  u{)oit 

ciMNM  lur  liieir  patron  saint,  was  him-  wooden  talilets  or  ufion  walls,  coated  with 

mMH^  painter,  has  been  the  subject  of  plaster  of  Paris.   Canvass  was  not  used 

flIMfi  camiDverey.    In  Rome,  especially,  till  long  after.   Paolo  Uccelli  laid  the  fbun- 

the  mndonnan  in  ?ta,  Maria  Mnj^^ore,  dation  for  the  study  of  jjerspcctive.  Luca 

Bta.  Maria  del  Popoli,  Si^  Maria  in  Ara-  Signorelli,  who  first  studied  anatomy,  and 

eciit  and  the  oiie  in  the  neighboring  GroMs  Do^       •Ohiriandaio,  who  cOinwuad 

Ferrata,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  pencil  noble  forms  and  expresrion  with  a  knowl* 

of  the  evange&tt.  In  the  8th  oentuiy,  edge  of  penpecthre,  and  aboBihed  the  ex- 
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cemin  mb  of  gliding,  were  dtstuisuished 

in  their  profJ'ssion.  The  rlovalea  inind 
of  Leoijurdo  da  \  iuci  (sec  l  iticil  who  was 
bom  in  1444,  and  diod  1519,  and  who  was 
a  mOBter  in  all  llie  arts  and  t«ci«'ncos,  in- 
ftised  so  much  i)tulo0Oj)hy  and  feeUiig 
into  die  art,  tliat,  by  his  uiatrumenlattcjr,  m 
quickly  reached  matufity.  From  him  the 
Florenthie  school  acquired  tluit  jrrave, 
coot^mplaUve  and  aiiuost  ineiaucholv 
ehaiaeier,  to  wWeh  it  originaUy  leoiMd, 
and  wliich  it  aftcnvards  united  with  the 
boldness  an<l  gigantic  energ\'  of  Micimel 
Angela  The  Rouiaii  school  already  enu- 
nwnttied  among  its  founders  the  niuiiature 
painter  Oderigi,  who  died  in  VMH).  He 
embellished  manuscripts  widi  small  tix- 
uiML  Guide  Palmerucci,  Pieiro  CsfU- 
lini  and  Gentile  da  Falmano  were  his 
nMMt  distinguished  succefi.<H)rs.  Almost  all 
the  painters  of  this  time  were  accustomed 
toannexfaacriptionoiotbeirpictuw;  the 
annunciation  to  tlie  virgin  Mary  ^vas  their 
fovorite  sidyccL  Peni5;ia  wn-«  thd  princi- 
pal seat  of  the  Roman  school.  As  early 
as  the  18lli  oraluiy,  there  was  a  society 
of  painters  there.  Pietro  Viuiucci,  called 
Perupno  (who  was  bom  144(1^ died  1524)^ 
fint  uitroduced  more  grace  and  nobler 
Ibrms  into  this' school^  whose  character 
acfpiired  from  hirn  sornethintr  intellectual, 
noble,  siuiply  pious  aud  natumi,  which 
ahraya  ramMned  peoufiar  to  the  Roman 
school.  Penigino's  great  schobr,  Raphael, 
soon  8uq>as8ed  all  fonncr  masters,  and 
banished  their  |)overty,  stiffbeas  and  dry- 
nen  of  style.  Taste  oune  into  Venice 
Cnnn  \\w  Ha.«t.  Andr.  Mumno  and  Vit- 
tore  Caruaccio  are  among  the  earUest  ait- 
iflta  of  mat  dty.  Giovumi  and  Geniils 
Bellino  are  the  most  distinguished  painters 
of  the  earlier  Venetian  school.  The  for- 
mer was  bom  i424,  aud  died  1514  The 
latter  laborad  aome  time  in  Conrtantiaople 
under  the  reign  of  Mohaninied  H.  Tlicy 
introduced  tiie  glowing  e«)lorH  of  the  East; 
their  nty\e  was  niniple  and  pure,  >vitliout 
liauig  to  the  ideal.  Andr.  Mantegna  (bom 
at  Padua,  in  14.31,  died  150(j)  was  tlie 
wst  to  study  the  ancient  models.  Padua 
iraa  the  pnucipol  seat  of  the  YflDeliaii 
^aehooL  Mantegna  aflemvards  transferred 
if  to  Mantna,  and  his  style  fonned  the 
Lraiuiiiion  to  the  i^ombard  school.  Scho(^ 
of  pointiDg  flourariied  in  Verona,  Hfc—no 
and  Brescia.  Giovanni  of  Udine  (who 
vna  so  distinguished  by  his  (Itithful  imita- 
tion of  nature  in  secondary  tiiini.'>i,  that  he 

(minted  for  Raphael  the  garlands  aroiuid 
lis  pictures  in  tlu"  Famesina),  Prlh  grino 
and  Pordenone,  were  the  most  able  prede- 
ceaaon  of  the  two  grait  maatan  qf  the 


Venetian  school,  Giorgione  and  Titian. 
No  ea}>ital  city  s«Tved  as  tlie  cenu^  point 
of  tlie  I,ombard  c>ohool :  Bologna  subae- 
queutl}  I  leconie  tlie  centre.  Imola,  Goon^ 
I  rranv,  Modetui,  Keggio,  Panna,  Mantua 
and  Milan  were  atlerwards  considered  the 
amm  of  ihia  aebooL  Gahrid^  who  lived 
about  l!2SiO,  Alighieri,  Algfaiai,  Cosimo 
Tura,  Ercole  Grandi,  and  especially  Dos- 
ao  Doflsi  (bora  1479,  died  IStiO),  were  the 
principal  painten  of  Ferran.  The  kat,  a 
friend  of  Ariosto,  |>oft5icsses  a  remarkable 
gnuideiu-  of  style,  united  witli  a  richness 
of  coloring  which  may  bear  coiupahsou 
with  that  of  Titian.  Bftmante  (bom  14M, 
died  1514),  who  was  likewise  a  gi^t 
architect,  i4;»po  Dalmaai,  and  eapeoallsr 
FniDeewo  Sfibofiid  (bora  1450),  adled 
Fhmeesco  FVancia,  were  higlily  diads- 
guislied  among  the  Bolognese  masters. 
The  latter,  who  was  marked  by  a  lender 
leligiooa  expraariou  and  unoonunon  indda- 
try,  had  the  greatest  veneration  for  Ra- 
phael. It  is  asserted  that,  at  the  sight  of 
die  Su  Ceciha  of  tliis  master,  he  was  so 
suruek  ^th  the  im{)08BibIlity  of  attaining 
the  same  jierlection,  that  he  fell  into  a 
deep  tnelancholy,  and  soon  ailer  died. 
Hera  abo  bdonga  Ae  dmhdnf  Iniiooenzo 
da  Iniola.  But  all  tbem  were  far  8ur|ia9»> 
ed  by  llie  incomparable  Antonio  Allegri 
da  Correggio,  who,  in  litct,  tinrt  founded 
the  chanuHer  of  the  Lombaid  adnM,  ao 
dislinguishetl  for  harmony  of  colors,  ex- 
prewion  replete  with  feeling,  and  gennina 
grace. 

SftmiPieritd,  We  now  eome  to  the 

greatMt  masters  of  any  age,  who,  nhimst 
at  the  aame  time,  as  heads  of  the  lour 
aehoola,  carried  evoy  branch  of  the  wt  to 
the  highest  pefftcifan.   In  ludy,  they  and 

"  their  wholars  are  called  Cinmectntisti, 
from  the  century  in  which  they  flourished, 
inv  penoa  oi  pet  notion  paano  nwi^ 

rapidly,  and  soon  required  the  violent  res- 
toration, with  which  the  thinl  |>eriod 
commences.  Alter  Leonardo  da  \'inci,in 
die  Florenthie  aelKN^  had  settled  the  pro- 
portions of  figures,  and  the  mies  of  jier- 
apective  aud  of  Ught  and  shade,  aud  his 
teholam,  Luhii  twho  united  Raphael^ 
aQrle  with  that  of  his  master),  Salaioo 
and  Melzo,  Upsides  the  admirabN;  Baccio 
della  Porta,  who  is  famous  under  the 
name  of  fhi  Barkhmmtt  fhom  1409),  and 
whose  worics  are  distlnguisned  for  elevated 
concef»tion,  w.mnth  otMcvotiim  and  glow- 
ing eoloni,  hail  dune  nim  ij  Hu  ..le  art, and 
after  the  gentle  and  ftH-iing  Andrea  del 
Sarto  (boni  lA^"^,  ilifd  15,'^tl),  the  im»  llcct- 
ual  BalUtasar  l\nizu  and  tiio  gay  Kazzi 
had  made  this  school  distinguished,  aroao 
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the  raost  cxtraorcUnarj'  of  all  mofliers, 
Michael  Angelo  Buoriarotti  (bom  1474, 
died  15(>4).  His  |xi{rimij<^  niiml  pras|K'<l, 
with  equal  power,  staiimr}',  arcliiUM'tiire 
anri  |iaiiiting.  His  tire  of  composition, 
his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  the  boidnees 
of  his  attitudes  and  ibreshorleuings,  leave 
him  witiiout  a  rival ;  but,  as  a  model,  he 
was  detrimental  to  the  art,  b(;eausc  his 
imitators  necej«jarily  fell  into  ejcaggerati<»n 
and  contempt  of  a  simple  style.  In  gran- 
deur, his  fresco  ^nting,  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, in  the  Sistine  chapel  at  Rome,  is 
inimitable.  Beauty  was  never  so  much 
his  object,  as  jiower  and  sublimity,  espe- 
cially since,  in  the  fonner,  he  could  never 
e(pial  Raphael,  but  in  the  latter  stood 
alone.  Dante  was  his  favorite  |>oet.  In 
his  later  years,  tlie  erection  of  St.  Peter's 
church  almost  entirely  engrossetl  his 
thoughts.  Rosso  de'  Rossi,  Daniel  of  Vol- 
temi,  Sulviaii,  Angelo  Bronzino,  vVlci*<an- 
dro  AUori,  and  many  others,  were  his 
scholars  and  imitators.  In  1580,  Ludov. 
Cigoli  and  Greg.  Pagani  l)cgan  to  awtiken 
a  new  spirit  Tl»ey  returned  to  nature, 
and  sought  to  create  a  Ix'tter  taste  in  the 
chiaro  oscuro.  Domenico  Passignani,  Cris- 
tolbro  .\Jlori  and  Como<li  were  their  fol- 
lowers. If  we  turn  our  attention  to  tJie 
Roman  school,  we  find  at  its  head  the 
first  of  artists — Ra])hael  Sfinzio  da  Trbino 
(bom  14{vi,  die<l  1520).  His  genius  show- 
ed itself  OS  elevated  iu  his  fresco  ]KiintingH, 
ill  the  slanze  and  loggit  of  the  Vatican 
(the  fomier  of  which  contain  the  School 
of  Alliens,  the  Pamossus  and  the  Confla- 
gration of  the  Borgo,  while  the  latter  con- 
tain scripturaJ  scenes,  fiDUi  the  creation 
through  tlie  whole  Old  Te*«tament),  as  it 
a])))eui^  lovely,  q)iritual  aiul  original  in 
the  frescos  of  the  farnesina  (representing 
the  life  of  Psyche).  No  leas  8U|>erior  are 
his  oil  paintings,  of  which  wo  shall  only 
mention  his  madonnas,  celebrated  through- 
out the  world,  e8[)e'*ially  the  Madonna  del 
Sisto  (in  iJie  Dresden  gallery),  the  M(uion- 
na  dtUa  Scdia  (in  Florence),  Madonna  dfUa 
Ptsce  (in  Mmlrid),  Maria  Giardtniera  (in 
Paris),  Madonna  di  Fo^ij^no  (in  Rome),  his 
Sl  Cecilia  (in  Bologna),  and  his  lost  work, 
the  Traiisfigu ration  of  ChrisL  His  schol- 
are  and  successors — the  bold  Giulio  Ro- 
mano (born  1492,  died  154(5),  the  more 
gloomy  Franc.  Pcrmi  il  Faitore  (Iwrn 
1468,  died  1528),  the  lofty  Bartolomrneo 
Ramenglii,  sumamed  Botrnacavnlloy  Pieri- 
no  del  Vaga,  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio,  Ge- 
migniani,  Benvenuto  Tisi,  called  Garofoio^ 
and  many  otJicrs — were  skilful  mostcra; 
but  they  'forsook  the  path  of  their  great 
pattern,  and  degenerated  into  mannerism. 
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Federico  Baroccio  (iiom  1528,  died  1612) 
endeavored  to  counteract  tliis  tendency. 
In  spirit,  he  belonged  to  tlie  Lomljard 
schof>l,  as  he  aimecl  at  tlie  grace  of  Cor- 
reggio.  He  possess •«  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  grace  and  expn  ssioti.  With  his 
scholars  Francesco  Vanni,  Pellegrini,  and 
the  Imnhers  Zuccheri,  he  infuse<l  a  new 
lite  into  the  Roman  school,  tliough  tho 
latter  pro<luce<J  pleasing  nitlier  than  great 
works,  and  fell  into  maimerism.  Mu/.iano 
was  distinguished  in  lan(lsca|)e  painting, 
and  Nogari,  Pulzone  and  Facchetti  in  jH»r- 
trait  painting.  At  the  head  of  the  V;ne- 
lian  school,  we  find  die  two  excellent  col- 
orists  Giorgione  Barbiu-elU  di  Costelfronco 
(bom  1477,  die<l  1511)  and  Tizimio  Ver- 
celli  (bom  1477,  died  157tj).  The  oor- 
traits  of  the  fonner  are  celebrated  for  their 
wannth  and  truth.  The  latter  was  great 
in  all  the  departmeuLH  of  art,  inimitable  m 
llie  dis|K)«!iiion  of  his  eamations,  excellent 
as  a  histfiricol  and  portrait  painter,  and  the 
first  great  landscape  |»ainter.  Even  in  ex- 
treme old  age,  his  powere  were  unim]mir- 
ed.  Ariosto  and  Aretino  were  friends  of 
tlie  gay,  happy  Titian.  He  executed  many 
worics  for  the  Spanish  kings.  Some  of 
his  most  fiimous  works  ore  tlio  altar-piece 
of  St.  Pietro  Martire,  his  pictures  of  Venus, 
his  Bocchaiial  mid  his  Childn-n  Playing, 
in  Madrid,  his  Criato  della  Mnncin,  &.c. 
He  first  understood  the  art  of  {uunting 
with  transparent  colors.  In  groujis,  he 
selected  the  fonn  of  a  bunch  of  grafies  for 
a  mo<Iel.  His  successors — Selmsiiano  del 
Piomlxi,  Palum  Vecchio,  Lorenzo  Lotto, 
Paris  Bordone,  Pordenone — are  distin- 
guished, esjw'cially  in  coloring.  Schiavone, 
whose  chiaro  os'-uro  and  richness  of  color 
are  truly  remarkable ;  Giacomo  da  Ponto, 
called  BaisanOy  who  imitated  reolity,  even 
hi  common  things,  to  dece]»tion,  and  who 
was  the  head  of  a  whole  fitinily  of  paint- 
ers ;  tlie  anient,  ins])ired  Robusti,  calle<l  II 
TSntorcUo  (bom  1512,  died  15;»4),  whom 
Titian,  through  jealousy,  dismissed  fi^ni 
his  school ;  the  fantastic,  si>lendid  Paul  Ve- 
ronese (bom  151)2,  die<l  15i?ri),  who  painted 
lx>ldly  and  brilliantly  with  a  free  pencil,  but 
neglectctl  all  propriety  of  costume,  and 
frequently  mingled  masks  in  historical 
ptuntings,  and  tlic  Veronese  Cagliari,  were 
ornaments  of  the  Venetian  schwjl.  It 
likewise  <legenerated,  and  its  mannerists 
were  worse  than  those  of  the  other  schools, 
Ix'cause  they  did  not  study  the  antiques 
and  the  i<leal.  At  the  head  of  the  Lom- 
l>ard  school,  we  find  the  chamiing  Anto- 
nio Allegri,  called  Corrcgspo  (Iwm  1494, 
died  1534),  whose  works  are  fiiU  of  feel- 
ing. {Sec  Corre^gio.)  His  Bucceasors  and 
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mStakrs  were  Franceaco  Rottdani,  Gatti,  self  chiefly  to  Uic  art  of  eiignivuig.  Tlie 
LeUo  Oreifaiid  especially  Franeeeco  Moz-  attacks  of  their  eoenues  tint  uuited  them, 
zola  U  Parmegianifio  (born  1508,  died  and  tbev  founded  together  a  great  acade- 
IMOV  This  artist  pnaewed  much  ease,  my.  The  hmthera  wore  invited  to  Rome 
fire,  niul  a  peculiar  praco,  which  frequently  to  paint  the  gallery  of  the  duke  of  Fnr- 
bordoiiouinaimehdui.  Gaudeuziol'crnui,  oese.  They  soon  disagreed,  and  Agu«>tiiiu 
Old  manyochen,  are  the  omattieiili  or  ncirad,  and  left  the  work  to  hit  fiery  broth- 
tbe  Milanese  school.  In  hndacn|M;  paint-  er.  Annil>ale  eouiplcied  the  imil  rtjikinjr 
ing,  Lavizzario  was  calleil  the  Titian  of  with  honor,  hut  was  sdianiefully  clieated 
Jmbm.  The  ruinuuH  Sutuni^lNi  Ango-  of  the  ffreatest  part  of  liis  pay.  Deeply 
8eiola(bom  1530),orCrf  luoiia,  was  highly  moitifiM,  he  nought  to  divert  his  mind  by 
'listiiinfuislied  in  music  and  painting.  As  new  l!ilK»rH  and  a  journey  to  X:i])|rs  ;  liu; 
an  excellent  purtrait-paiittcr,  she  was  in-  the  hostihty  which  he  tiieru  expurienceU, 
vitetl  to  Mudrid,  wbwe  she  painled  don  hastened  his  death.  Meanwhile,  the  quiet 
Oailoa  and  the  whole  royal  fauiily,  mid  Lodovico  fuuHln  <{,  with  thp  aid  of  bis 
cave  instruction  to  (jueen  Klizabeih.  Van  m-huliii>,  one  ul'  ilic  irr«'!iT*-t  \v<.rks  -tint 
Dylie  declared  that  he  hod  learned  more  faiuoua  purtico  oi':iL  Miohucl  m  ijo.scu,iu 
final  the  convenation  of  this  woman,  Bokigoa,  on  whkh  am  rBpreaented  seven 
^en  she  was  Mil  1*1  from  age,  than  he  luid  fine  paintinn,  firora  the  legend-^  nf  Sr. 
from  the  8tu«ly  of  the  maulers,  ii^he  died  Benedict  and  St.  CeciUti.  The  last  ul' die 
m  ItfiO.  Lav  iniu  Foniuuo,  ^Vrtemisia  Gen-  labors  of  this  gn  at  instster  was  liu;  Aniuui- 
tileaehi,  Maria  Robusti,  and  Etln.  Sirani  ciatiou  to  Mary,  represt-nti  .l  in  two  colon- 
wen' eele!»nited  female  artints  of  this  time,  sal  figures,  in  tin-  >  itli»'<li;il  of  Bolni^nri. 
Cmuillo  and  (liulio  PnM*uccino  were  dis-  The  angel  is  lu  d  m  a  light  dress,  uitd, 
tinguislicd  for  su  eugth  of  imagination  and  by  an  unhappy  distribution  of  drapery-, 
eicellent  ^aoloring.  In  Bologna,  we  fmd  his  right -foot  seems  to  stand  where  Iiin 
Bagimca\  ^'  !  ii  ''^hed  artist  of  this  left  heIong8,and  inrrrrrsa.  Nearat  Imnd, 
period,  whom  we  luiv  e  uhvady  nK^ntioned  this  is  not  observed  ;  hut,  as  soon  as 
as  one  of  Raphael's  schokiH.  He  Hour-  the  Jaige  soafibld  was  remored,  Ludovieo 
islird  alMuit  ir>r2.    Francrwo  rrimatiecio    saw  the  f  imI!.    !n.  h  .'  u  -   .  c  n-ion  to  tluj 

iborn  14lK>,died  157Uj,>iiccoludeU*Abbate,   bitterest  cnticisms  tram  lus  eueuiiea.  The 
^ell^rino  Tibaldi,  Paeearottt  and  Fonta-  chagrin  wiiich  he  suffered  on  this  ocea- 
ns were  wry  uhlu  Bolognase  artists.  sion  brought  him  to  the  grave.  The 
Third  Period,    It  In^gins  witli  the  age    scliolars  of  the  Carracci  are  numberless. 
oi'  the  three  Carracci.   These  e.vcellent   The  most  tanious  endeavored  to  unite  tlio 
artiBlB  endeavored  to  nslom  a  piiie'8t^  lt>,  grace  of  Coireggio  with  the  gmndeor  of 
and,  by  the  combined  study  of  the  ancient  the  Roman  maiiters.   Cesare  .\retua  waa 
nia«!terH  of  nattuie  and  science,  to  give  a   distinguished  for  the  most  liiithful  copies 
uew  splendor  to  the  degraded  art.   Their  of  Curr^gio  and  Guido  Rem  (bom  at  iio- 
influence  was  powerful.    The  dhrlaion  logoa,        died  IM),  eepeciBlhr  lor  the 
into  the  four        ;    '    '     '  now  ceases,   ideal  l>eauty  of  his  heads,  tJic  lovelinem 
Jind  we  find  L»ut  i\\<»  {irmci^Md  divisions —   ol"  his  infant  li^ure^,  and  tliu  uncommon 
the  followers  of  tiie  Carracci,  who  are    liicility  of  his  |m m  il.    His  fn^*o  rcpre- 
called  rchctirn,  and  the  foUowem  of  Mi-    senting  Aurora,  in  the  (valne*-  Borghese, 
i  liai  1  A iiL'^i-lu  ( "arm atririo,  who  art'  cailtMl    and  his  oil  |Hiintiiii:.    :ic  Asofusioii  of 
luduralisU,  Lodovico  Carracci  ^bom  1555^  Mary,  ui  Munich,  are  well  known.  Fruu- 
died  1619)  was  the  linele  of  thff  two  oesco  Albani  (bom  lS78at  iWogna,  died 
hiothem  Agostino  (bom  1558,  die<l  IGOl)    KIGO)  h\-ed  in  constaoC  iballjr  with  Gtii- 
and  Anniliale  (l)ora  15C0,  died  l<>Oi*).  Lo-    do.     lie  produced  many  largo  chiireh 
dovico  was  quiet,  contemplative,  sotl  and   uainthiSM,  but  was  most  celebrated  for  the 
serious.  His  pasrienalslBachefB,F<Milana  mdeacnliafale  cfaannwith  ^ndneh  he  npie^ 
and  Tintoretto,  at  first  denied  him  any   wnted,  on  a  wmallcr  scale,  lovely  !<uhjectM 
talent:  he  studied  tlierefore  more  zealous-   from  mytliology,  and  es[H'cia]ly  grou|»s  of 
ly,  and  acquired  the  deepest  views  as  an   Cupids.    ILs  painliugs  in  tiie  Verospi  gal- 
artist   Agoalino  united  imcommon  sa-  leiy,  and  his  Four  Blements  whicii  he 
gacity  and  the  mort  extensive  knowledge    painted  for  the  l^drirlie^j'  family,  iraiiied 
with  a  noble  character.   His  broUier  An-   luui  universal  n  puUiiioiu    TIm?  back- 
nibale,  who  made  extraordinary  progress  ground  of  his  lands^-apes  isOaesBaDl.  All 
m  the  art,  under  Lodovico's  direction,  be-  Bia  ivorks  bn>nti)e  -erenity,  pleesumaod 
came  jealous  of  Agostino.   The  di^tm  grace.    The  tliinl  <^ivs\{  conterni»omr\'  of 
between  the  two  brothers  never  coaaed.  Uioee  already  mcutiuued.  Domenico  Zain- 
aiid  On  oOoM  AfoaliDo  dnvMnd  bin-  pieri,  caM^^ 
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IG41),  was  at  first  little  e8tceme<l  by  them, 
on  account  of  h»  great  modesty  and  timid- 
ity*. Tljrice  were  prizes  awanled  by  Lodo- 
vico  to  drawings,  ilie  autJior  of  which  no 
one  could  discover.  At  last  Agostino  matle 
inquirit^and  the  young  Domeuichino  tim- 
idly coiifetsed  that  the  drawings  were  his. 
His  industry  and  [>erseveronce  rendereti 
hini  tlie  favorite  of  liis  master.  His  works 
evince  the  most  thorough  knowledge,  and 
are  rich  in  expreawion  of  character,  in 
force  and  truth.    His  Communion  of  St. 
Jerome,  his  Martyrtloin  of  St.  Agnes,  and 
his  fresco  in  the  Grotta  Fermta,  are  im- 
mortal nja>*terpiece8.    He  was  always  re- 
markable for  his  timidity.  He  was  invited 
to  Naples,  but  wbs  there  persecuted  and 
tormenteti  by  the  painters ;  and  it  is  even 
susiKXted  llial  he  was  {raisoned.  Giovan- 
ni Lanfnvico  (Ixim  at  Parma,  1580,  died 
1()47)  wift  (^specially  distinguishe*!  for  the 
efleci  of  his  light.     Bartol.  Schidone  is 
one  of  the  best  colorists  of  this  school. 
The  Bibienas,  llie  Molas,  Al.  Tierini,  Pie- 
tro  di  Cortona,  Ciro  Ferri  also  deserve 
mention.    At  the  head  of  the  naturalists, 
who,  with  a  Iwld  and  often  rash  f)encil, 
imitntcd  nature,  withotit  st'lection,  stands 
Michurl  Aiigdo  Merigi,  or  Anicrigi  da 
Caravaggio  (bom  15fl>).    His  chief  opiK)- 
nent  in  Rome  was  D'Arpino,  who  stood  at 
the  bead  of  the  idealists  or  rather  of  tlie 
mannerists.    Caravaggio  and  his  succes- 
sors, Manfrcdi,  Leouello  S{mda,  Guercino 
da  Cento,  &,c^  ofien  took  common  nature 
for  a  model,  which  they  servilely  imitated, 
thus  profaning  llie  genuine  dignity  of  the 
art,  though  they  caimot  l)e  denie<l  strength 
and  genius.    AI>out  this  tinte,  tlie  Ix'gin- 
ning  of  the  17th  centur)',  the  bambocciatc 
were  introduced.  {See  Pder  Laar.)  Many 
artists,  es{)ecijdiy  Mich.  Ang,  Cerquozzi, 
sumamed  dellc  battaglie,  and  ddlt  bamboc- 
ciate^  followed  this  degenerate  taste.  An- 
drea Sacchi  made  great  efforts  to  oppose 
hiin.  His  drawing  wa.<i  correct  and  grand ; 
Raphael  was  his  model.  His  most  famous 
scholar  was  Carlo  Mamno  (bom  1(325,  at 
Camerano),  whose  style  wa.H  noble  and 
ta.steful.  The  cavaliere  Pietro  Liberi,  An- 
drea Celemi,  the  female  portrait  painter 
Rosalba  Carriera  (bom  at  Venice,  1675, 
die<l  1757),  who  was  distinguished  fv)r  her 
drawing!!  in  jwstel,  the  graceful  Frances- 
co Trevisani,  Pinzetta  Tiepolo,  and  Cana- 
letto,  a  painter  in  per??pective,  were  the 
roost  celebrate<l  Venetian  painters  of  diis 
time.    Carlo  Cignaui  (bom  1GQ8,  died 
at  Bologna,  1719)  acquired  a  great  reputa- 
tion by  his  originality  and  the  strength 
and  agrecableiiess  of  liis  coloring.    Of  his 
Bcholare,  Marc.  Antonio  Fraucescliioi  yton 
voIm  VII.  13 


distinguished   (bom  1(>48,   died  1730), 
whose  works  are  cluuiKMn/  and  full  of 
soul.    Gius*'p|>e  Crefjpi,  called  Spagnuo- 
Uito,  (letMirNe^  mention  for  his  muustry 
and  correct  Btyle,  but  his  pictun*s  have 
unfortunately  become  verj'  much  defacetl 
by  time.    Among  the  Romans,  Pompeo 
Bnttoni  (!)om  1708,  died  1787)  was  princi- 
pally distinguished,  and  was  u  rival  of  tlie 
celebrated  Mengs.    Angelica  Kaufinonn 
desenes  to  In;  mentioned. — \\v  must  not 
forget  the  Nea|)olitan  and  the  Genoese 
R*ho<}|s.    Of  the  Neapolitans,  we  name 
Tommaso  de'  Stefani  (bom  1230),  Fil. 
Tesauro,  Simone,Colantonio  de'Fion(bom 
1352),  Solario  il  Zingaro,  8al)atino  (bom 
1480),  Belisnrio,  Caracciolo,  Giuseppe  Ri- 
l»era  S[)agnolctH)  (bom  ISiKJ),  Spadaro, 
Francesco  di  Maria  (bom  l(i23)>  Andrea 
Vaccaro,  the  spirited  landsca|)e-painter 
Salvator  Rosa  (Iwm  1015),  Pnui,  called  U 
Calabreje  (liom  1013),  and  Luca  Giordano 
(bom  1632,  died  1705),  who  was  called, 
fron>  the  rapiditv  of  his  execution,  Luca 
fa  Presto.     Solimena  (bom  1057)  and 
Conca  lielong  to  the  modem  masters  of 
tliis  school.    The  Gentwae  can  nanjo 
among  tlieir  artists  Semino  (liom  1485|, 
Luca  Cambitisi  (l»oni  1527),  Pagp  Strozzi, 
called  U  Prde  Gtnovese,  Cnstiglione  (bom 
1616),  Biscoino,  Gaulli  and  Pamdi.  Per- 
haps the  most  distinguished  of  the  liv- 
ing painters  of  Italy  is  Camoccini.  This 
reputation,  however,  is  not  allowwl  him 
him  without  dispute  liy  foreign  countries, 
and  even   bv  many  artists  of  his  na- 
tive land.    His  style  is  grand,  and  purely 
historical  ;  his  drawings  are  even  more 
highly  esteemed  than  his  paintings.  IJis 
pieces,  however,  are  cold,  and  their  esti- 
mation seems  to  hav«  diminislied.  Landi 
is  a  distinguished  portrait  |»ainter,  tliougi) 
his  coloring  is  rather  cold.    Tin;  pencU  of 
Grassi  possesses  an  inimitable  grace,  and 
a  true  euchantmenL    Benvcuoti,  director 
of  the  academy  in  Florence,  is  the  first 
artist  there.    A  French  artist  (Fabre)  in 
Florence  is  the  Goni|»etitor  of  Benveuuti ; 
his  landscajjes  and  his  pastoral  scenes  are 
equally  excellent.    Cohgnon  is  also  a  very 
able  artist,  in  the  same  place.  Appiani, 
who  died  a  few  yeors  ago  at  Milan,  was 
particularly  celebrated  for  tlie  grace  of  his 
female  figures ;  and  Boa>i  had  equal  repu- 
tation, in  a  more  serious  and  style. 
The  Florentine  SaUtntelli's  sketclies  with 
the  pen  are  highly  esteemed.    Ernnini,  in 
Florence,  is  a  channing  miniature  fwiinter, 
in  Isubey^s  manner.    Alvarez,  a  Spaiiianl^ 
and  Ayez,  a  young  Venetian,  are  in  high 
repute  at  Rome.   The  yomig  artist  Agri- 
cola  is  particularly  distinguished  among 
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the  artists  of  Rome.    He  ii  a  native  of 
Urbino.    In  |Hirity  of  style,  he  is  tiiought 
to  surpass  all  modem  artists.    ( For  the  hb- 
tory  of  Italian  pointers,  ace  Lauzi*s  Storia 
PUtoriea.) — In  the  art  of  <'ngraving,  the 
Italians  hnve  ac<]uin>d   great  eminence. 
Tommaso  Fini^iiemi,    who  flourished 
1460,  was  the  hrst  celel)rut»Hl  n«a.«<ter  of 
Uiis  art,  which  he  taught  to  liucriu  Bandi- 
ni.    They  were  succeexled  by  Matitegiia  ; 
but  Marco  Antonio  Raimondi,  of  Hologna, 
who  lived  in  1.500,  was  the  finrt  to  intro- 
duce gn^aier  freedom  into  his  engni\irjgs. 
His  copies  of  Raphael  have  always  been 
highly  valued,  on  account  of  their  correct- 
nim    His  manner  was  imitated  by  Bona- 
sone,  Marco  di  Ravenna,  Di  Ghisf,  and 
others.   AgoHtino  Corracci,  Parmcggiauo, 
Carlo  Marntti  ond  I*ietro  Tci-ita  etched 
some  excellent  works.    t5tr  fmio  dello  Bel- 
la was  distinguished  fi)r  his  small,  spirited 
and  elegant  ineces.    Among  ll>o  modems, 
Burtolozzi  deserves  mention  iji  8tip[)led 
en^ving.   Cunego,  V<»l[»nio,  and  Bettc- 
lini  are  tuso  distingtiishml ;  but,  alwve  all, 
the  Florentine  Raphael  Morglien,  who  has 
carried  the  art  of  engraving  to  o  degree 
of  perfection  never  before  anticipated. 
The  labors  of  Morghen,  and  yet  more  tliose 
of  Longhi,  jwrlmps  the  nuist  mlmimlile  of 
all  modem  engravers,  of  Toschi,  of  Ander- 
loni,  of  Folo,  of  Palmcrini,  of  Lasiuio,  of 
Garavoglia,  Lopi,  Hchiavonetti,  evince  on 
aclivitj',  to  which  new  employment  and 
new  excitement  Imve  liecn  aiforded  by  the 
eaj^eraess  of  travellcra,  and  the  number  of 
splendid  works  on  buildings  (such  as  those 
on  tlie  cathedral  of  Milan,  llie  Carthusiiui 
monastery  of  Pavia,  tlie  sacristy  of  Sienna, 
the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  the  Mommcnti 
ttpolcrali  of  Tu8C4iny,  the  |)rincipal  edi- 
fices of  Venice,  llie  Chiese  principaii  di 
Europa).    One  of  the  latest  and  best  is 
tlie  work  of  the  brothers,  Durelli,  La  Cer- 
to8a  di  Pavia.    The  pointer  Francesco  Pi- 
rovano,  whoso  description  of  Milan  ex- 
ceeds all  others  in  (^octnoss,  has  also  given 
us  a  description  of  this  celebrated  Carthu- 
sian monaster)'.    As  a  medium  lietween 
|)aintjng  and  sculpture  (see  Sctdptttre),  we 
must  mention  mosaic,   in  which  many 
IMiinting^  bavn  Ikh-.u  imitated  in  Italy,  from 
the  wish  to  render  llie  master  works  im- 
perishable.   There  is  a  distinction  made 
iMjtween  the  Roman  mosaic  executed  by 
Tali,  Giotto  and  Cuvallini,  and  the  Floren- 
tine.   (See  Mosaic.)     Mosaic  painting 
seeim  to  have  flourished  a.s  well  in  France, 
wliithcr  it  was  trant^plunted,  as  in  Rome. 
The  art  of  working  in  atagliola  (see  Sca- 
frliola)  has  flourished  for  two  centuries  in 
Tuscany.    lu  later  times,  Lomberto  Gori 


has  distinguished  himself  in  this  branch. 
Rome  is  still  the  metropolis  of  the  arts. 
Pope  Pius  VII  generously  supported  tlie 
plans  of  that  lover  of  the  arts,  cardinal 
Coiisalvi ;  and  tlic  Cliiaramonti  museum, 
by  every  account  the  most  su|>eri)  {lan  of 
the  long  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  will 
a  lasting  monument  of  his  noble  patron- 
ag«>.    All  f  riends  of  tlie  subhme  and  beau- 
tiful deeply  felt  the  accident  that  befell  Sl 
Paul's  church,  near  Rome,  in  the  conflb- 
gniiion  of  182:J.  To  restore  it  would  hard- 
ly Ik;  jxissible.    The  loss  of  this  noble  Bo- 
sihca  is  not  ade<|uately  compensated  by 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  built  op- 
|>osite  tlie  castle  of  Naples,  nor  by  the 
temple  of  Possagno,  which,  before  it  was 
finished,  received  the  ashes  of  its  founder, 
the  greot  Canova.    .As  a  monument,  to 
the  emi>ellisliment  of  which  that  distin- 
gtiisJie<l  man  contributed  the  \ad  efforts  of 
his  genius,  this  church  is  a  legacy  highly 
to  be  esteemecl  by  Italian  artists.  Sculp- 
ture and  {tainting  here  again  meet  archi- 
tecture in  a  sisterly  embrace.  Canova's 
death  was  tlie  cause  of  its  first  solemn 
consecration.    (For  a  particular  account 
of  Canova,  see  the  article.]  Notwithstand- 
ing the  excellence  of  their  master,  little  is 
to  be  ex|>ected  from  the  Italians  of  Cano- 
va's school.    The  monuments  which  were 
executed  or  planned  by  Ricci  fertile  pres- 
ent grand-<lukc  of  Tuscany  at  Arezzo,  by 
Pisaui  for  the  princesses  of  the  house  of 
Este  at  Reggio,  and  by  Antonio  Bosa  to 
iJio  niemorj'  of  VVinckelmann,  rather  de- 
press our  hof)es  than  exalt  them.  The 
iriucipal  ground  of  ho|ie  of  future  excel- 
encc  IS  in  tlie  love  which  has  been  gene- 
rally awakened  for  tlie  plastic  arts.  Gem 
engraving  has  been  carried  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  |>erfection ;  and  Berini's  lalntrs 
well  merit  the  wide  reputation  which  they 
hove  ocquire<l.    As  medolists,  Mnnfredini 
in  Milan,  Pulinati  ond  Mcrcandelli  hove 
produced  works  with  wliich  other  coun- 
tries present  little  that  can  compare.  In 
Rome,  Ginimetti  and  Cerbara  are  highly 
esteemed  in  this  branch  of  art. 

Italian  Music.  The  style  of  music  now 
prevalent  in  Italy  b  characterized  by  the 
pn-domiuanco  of  melody  and  sonjf  to  the 
neglect  of  hamiouy,  and  is  distioguish- 
ed  from  the  old  Italian  music.  Like  other 
branches  of  modern  art,  the  music  of 
modem  times  8|)rung  from  religion.  The 
histor)'  of  tlie  art,  aflcr  pointing  out  a  few 
imi)orfecl  glimmerings  of  anci»-nt  music, 
conducts  us  to  Italy,  where,  in  the  course 
of  centuries,  tlie  ancient  was  first  lost  in 
the  modem.  Here  wo  fir^t  find  the 
proper  choral  song,  the  foundation  of  mod- 
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om  church  music,  which  was  ot  firet  mug 
III  uui^n,  chiefly  in  melodies  derived  from 
the  old  Greco-Koman  niut^ic,  and  adapted 
to  Chriatiaii  hymns  and  psalms.  (See  Mu- 
sic, and  .T/imc,  Sacred.)  It  seems  to  have 
had  its  origin  when  hisliop  Amhrosiufi,  in 
tlie  fouriii  centurj',  introduced  into  the 
weHtem  church  songs  and  hymns  adapted 
to  the  four  autlientic  mo<lcsof  tlie  Greeks, 
and  ap|)ojnted  psalmists  or  precentors. 
Gregory  tlie  Great,  in  the  sixth  century, 
enlarged  the  choral  song  by  tlie  plagul 
modes.  From  diis  time,  Hinging-sch<x)l9 
were  multiplied,  and  much  was  >\Titten 
u|)on  music.  The  most  imiiortant  inven- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  music  gene- 
rally, we  owe  to  llie  llili  centiirj',  and 
particularly  to  the  Benedictine  Guido  of 
Arezzo,  who,  if  he  did  not  invent  the 
inode  of  writing  musical  notes  and  the 
use  of  the  clef^  improved  and  enlarged 
them,  determined  tlie  exact  relations  of 
the  tones,  named  the  six  tones  of  the  scale 
(see  Solfeggio),  and  divided  tlie  scale  into 
hexAchords.  In  the  I3th  century,  the  in- 
vention of  music  in  measure  was  spread 
in  lui\y,  fle|>endent  upon  which  was  that 
of  counterpoint  and  figured  music.  Instru- 
ments were  multiplied  and  improved  in 
the  14ih  and  15tli  ccnturiea  Many  popes 
favored  music,  f)articularly  vocal,  and 
consecratp'l  it  hy  their  liriew;  yet  iho  ec- 
clesiastical urdinanced  restrained  tiie  inde- 
pendent devclo|M«rnent  of  music.  Much 
instruction  was  given  in  singing  in  the  l.'ith 
century,  and  not  entirely  by  nwnks.  Mu- 
Bic  acquired  the  rank  of  a  science,  and 
vocal  music  in  counterpoint  was  dcvel- 
o^>cd.  In  tlie  ICth  century,  we  dii*covcr 
distinguished  compoeera  and  musicians — 
Palcstrina,  compoeer  for  the  chajK*!  of 
jioix»  Clement  XI,  whose  works  possess 
(,Teat  dignity  and  scientific  modulation, 
and  his  successor,  Felice  Aneiio,  Nanino 
da  V'allerano,  who,  together  with  Giovanni 
da  Balletri,  were  considered  as  dLstingiiish- 
ed  musicians;  also  the  celebrated  con- 
trapuntist and  singer,  Gregorio  Allegri, 
mid  the  great  writer  upon  harmony, 
Giuseppe  Zarlino,cha{)el-mastcrat  Venice. 
Music  at  Rome  and  Venice  was  cultivated 
with  the  greatest  zeal.  Hence  it  went  to 
Noplcs  and  Genoa;  and  all  Italy,  Schu- 
bert says,  was  soon  a  loud-sounding  con- 
cert-holl,  to  which  all  Euroi>e  re»vme«l  to 
hear  genuine  music,  particularly  beauuful 
Mnging.  In  the  17tn  century,  we  meet 
with  the  first  profane  music.  The  first 
o|>era  was  |>erformed  at  Venice  KHi,  at 
first  with  unaccompanied  recitatives  and 
choruses  in  unison  ;  it  sprrarl  so  quickly, 
that  the  composers  of  ppectacles  were 


soon  unable  to  supply  the  demands  of  the 
jxiople,  un<l  from  40  to  50  new  operas  ap- 
{K'ared  yearly  in  Italy.  This  caused  great 
com|ietitiou  among  the  Italian  musicians. 
Thus  the  {lecuhar  character  of  tlie  Italian 
music,  not  to  l)c  changed  by  foreign  influ- 
ence, was  develo|)ed  the  more  quickly,  be- 
cause tliis  species  was  cultivated  indefien* 
dently,  and  imrestrained  by  die  church.  Al- 
ready, in  tlic  middle  of  die  17th  centurj', 
when  tlic  music  of  tlie  tlieatre  was  contin- 
ually advancing,  simphcity  began  to  give 
place  to  |)omp  ainl  luxuriance,  ainl  the 
church  style  to  decline.  Music  (wiys  Schu- 
bert) united  the  profane  air  of  the  drama 
with  the  fervor  of  the  church  style,  and 
tills  was  tlie  first  cause  of  tlie  decline  of 
the  latter.  lA't  us  now  consider  tlie  prin- 
cipal pcrio<ls  of  the  former.  Vocal  mu- 
sic must  have  been  first ;  it  was  regulated 
by  the  discovery  and  improvement  of  in- 
struments ;  tlience  arose  the  simple,  grand 
church  music  of  tlie  15Ui  and  lOth  centu- 
ries ;  with  it  various  fomis  of  nutionnl 
song  were  developed.  On  the  stoge^  the 
higher  stvle  of  music  flourished  indencn- 
denlly.  Here  the  Ititlinn,  without  mucii  at- 
tention to  tlie  jioetical  jiari  of  the  perform- 
ance, which  was,  indeed,  only  tiio  hasty 
work  of  a  moment,  followed  his  inclina- 
tion for  melotly  and  sweet  sounds,  which 
appt^ars  even  in  his  langtiuge.  All  the 
southern  nations  show  a  great  sensitive- 
ness, and  melody  is  to  them  as  necessary 
as  harmony  to  the  inhabitants  of  tlie 
Nonli ;  but  to  no  nation  so  much  as  to  the 
Italians,  whose  ticautiful  climate  and  ha|>- 
py  organization  for  song  (Italy  pnKluces 
the  most  beautiful  alto  and  tenor  voices — 
few  base)  made  melody  their  chief  aim  in 
tlieir  music.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  sim- 
plicity of  melody  <legenerated  into  eflem- 
inacy  and  luxuriance,  from  the  time 
when  vocal  music  developed  itself  indepen- 
dently, and  the  voice,  but  little  supported 
by  liic  instrumental  music,  iN'gan  to  lie 
cultivated  hke  an  inatrumeDt ;  when,  in- 
stead of  poetical  expression  and  truth, 
mere  gradfication  of  the  care,  not 
deep  emotion,  but  a  momentary  excite- 
ment, and  a  rapid  change  of  tones,  with 
the  avoidance  of  all  dissonance,  were 
principally  desired ;  when  music  Ix'gim 
to  predominate  over  poetry,  which  first 
took  place  on  the  stage,  and  thus  the  mu- 
sical jiart  of  the  performance  olistructed 
the  improvement  of  the  dramatic  and 
poetic.  This  taste  spread  over  oUier 
countries  so  much  the  more  easily,  as 
Italian  music  had  advanced,  by  rapid 
strides,  far  before  that  of  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, as  appeara  even  from  the  predomi- 
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nabo^  flf  jtaliAO  tcmis  in  uuiiical  lau-  ako  tbc  pimer  u|)ou  ibe  bar|wicbonl  tunl 

fuage.   This  artilkial  derelopeiiMil^^iif  ««iipo8er,ClenMHiti,inLondonf  aiul  Paga- 

llie  84tiii;  wii.s  |>rotiir>t<  il  liy  tlir  ititnxiiic-  nini*  .  Ainoug  the  coiupoaere  of  Uie  18ril 
tit)n  ot"  sopnuiM  ttn  f*u»f,'c,  ceutunr,  are  in»^jui»tiit  «|  Tnwita,  who. 
which  dc^truyeil  thu  {xii^ibilir^  ul*  pocUc  ttirough  his  retiiiL  iiRutj},  iujured  tiie^aiw- 
tnith  in  diariiatic  repreeentatioQ.  Tiie  plicity  of  conipoaition ;  tiafcipjii^  AtiB- 
voice  was  cultivated  to  the  hitrlH's<t  dr  pnw  gunhied  by  simpU?  and  pleu^iig  song, 
bj  means  of  the  uuuoroua  cotuMsrvatorios  lioh  inTeotioii  and  good  hannonv  ;  Jo- 
Mil  ainging  sehoolK,*«4b'Ail'1»M  aUed '  MUi  (q.  v.),  who  gave  greater  ini^Mxuuioe 
dife great  eD«-<>untL:<-inem  and  tlio  extravK*  to  matninicutal  mimic;  Alaio;  Nic  Pot* 
gnnt  n-wards  oi  distirj^nii^lied  sinircrs  |>ont,  thr  r<niii«l('r  (»f  a  lu  w  !«tvle  of  sinp- 
(Farineili  uurcliaiieU  a  duchyj;  tiiu  gruai  uig,  distiugtmiied  lor  lim  »olfeggio$  in 
oppotiwlitM«(laMferniigmff  (asev^  eminlb  moifos  iiio;  Pi  i  luih  if^  iiliiwj 
ry  plaoo  of  rons^-qucniM'  in  It;dy  liad  its  music  in  nlTfi^n'ii||li|hlfid  tVom  ils  Minple 
theatre,  and  nuiny  had  tjeveral);  besides  lieauty  (e.  Iub  ^^abat  Mriltr);  Vau  r 
which,  miunc  M  an  MKntial  imrt  of  the  Martuii,  at  Bologna;  the  swct^t  Picciui, 


.<«f  mm^iJalkriAic   <  hun-h,   and  rival  of  Gluck ;  AufoKsi ;  ilie 

caHtmtinn    wn.s    jifrniittcd    (f  /  fumnnm  Sacrhini  (  ^LVj//.)  ;  Sarti.  (q.  v.)  (rfnlatiT 

Ihii  as   a    |>apal    brief  expresses   it.  date  are  Paeaieiio  {f^  v.),  Ciiuarosa,  the 

«DeMM» 'UidMu  of  the  vbiee  matt  owiomw»>dr  tii»  ijiBm  Wo,  and  Zinga- 


neccs^irily  l<?ad  ti)  the  iivutnu'iu  of  it  n'lli  (Romeo  and  Juliet),  Nm 

it  Jill  iiistniment,to  the  ncgloct  of  |)o-  nini,  Nircolini,  Pnvcsi,  ami  tho  now  miTrh 

Otiral  o\|ni'S"iion.     Instrunirntul  muHic,  cclebrutod  Generati  and  the  copious  Uus- 

loo,  ill  ihis  rase,  necessarily  liecomrs  sinL   More  Uko  th6  GomwiiB  WOM  Mi»> 

suhunliiiutr.    Iiistnim.'ntul  music  nhuuld  ri  (»|.  v.),  and  tin-  tlioroudi  Uigliini  (ho 

not  imiueii  uveruowcr  the  suitgi  as  is  likewise  has  written  MolJ'e^gios).  Cheru- 

In  iniK«' of  die  FVeneli  and  biai  iipd  Spontini  have  more  of  tijc 

Ci«  nnaii  music;  but  in  this  Iudi:ui  music,  French  character.   AOMNW tlie crlciiratod 


the  oomiKJwr  18  alJnost  restricte<l  to  sliow-  male  and  frniah'  siiiBvrs  of  Italy,  since 

iog  ofi' tlie  singer,  and  eminot  develope  tiio  Idtii  ceuiury,  urc  Fraocesca  Cuzzoui 

the-ftllhuwod  depth  of  harmony  which  Sandoiii,  and  her  rival  FanstiiM  Bordooi 

dcppnd.H   upon  the  niinirlinn  of  conso-  (afti  i w ani.s  the  \\\\\'  of  llass*'),  and  tlif 

nance  and  dissonance.    Tlus  is  tiio  raer*  Aiiexn^udiy  the  soprauiifts  Farinclli,  Caf- 

•oo'  why  the  nuMterpieoet  of  Moetrt  ftnH,  waminOi,  Oaristini,  Marches  :  in 

have  iirvt  r  entirely  sati.sficd  the  Italians.  latr  r  times,  the  celebrated  Cn'scentini  and 

Among  ilieU»8t  composers,  since  tlic  l/th  \<luii;  also  the  sin  ire  rs  Uabiassnn-  Fern, 

oenltiry,  are  Girolarao  Frescobukii,  Frun-  Siliicu  Matteuce ;  the  teuonsis  Millico, 

cesco  'Foggio,  Be|it  Lully,  the  celebrated  Paechierotti,.  Brisi  BenelK;  |fae  lenile 

violinist  and  comixiscr  Anvnifrdo  Corclli.  sinjjiTs   Tc<i,  Miiifrotti,  Gabrielfi,  Todi, 

To  the  sinpi'rs,  ol'  whom  Uie  most  were  Vaudi,  Mait  li.  tji,  tljc  listers  Sopsi,  pnrtic- 

Conip<>sere,  belong  Antimo  Liberati,  uhwlv  linp<  nulnce  and  Mariana  Setsi, 


loneili, i>otii siiigere inthechapel  Anudica  Catalani,  riim^iliiii,  fiorgondic 

of  the  pope.    In  til''  iM'ffiimiiiET  of  the  Tlie  Italian  s^  liiml  is  yet  tniocjnailcd  in 

Idjdi  century,  Anu  Ciddara  was  distill-  whatever  depends  upon  tiie  mere  ini- 

goUwd.^  Ml  inereased  Ae«a^.ofttiie  mmmUMAm llnKfTOiee;  Iwt  the  Uavish 


Mrical,  tlouriahed,  particuiarly  at  ^iapies, 
,||(MB declared  by  some  iln  iuiitfl|i|iHiHiil 


niiiipng  by  the  addition  of  inttouaMBli,  nnitatiou  ofiliiir,4llHniior  leads  to  aifte- 

Uit  his  style  |>artook  much  of  thi»liM0tri-  tntion  ;  thersfttv^  G«>mian  sin^>r8  em- 

kA    There  were,  besides,  Bnedanello,  iiloy  it  no  ftirtbi^^tfian  tiiey  can  without 

1Mi&««m1  Marotti.    in  the  nuddle  of  Io«<ing  tlie  spirit  and  {Metinl  in|iiMiun 

this  ccnniry,  Italian  iniisic,  especially  ilic-  which  the  (Jcrnmn  song  aims  ai. 

'  "                     .  .     .  1.     .  No  pan  of  Europe  has 

teSiilMaRftMll  vlMed  as  Italy,  and  none  de- 
serves  to  be  visited  more  than  this  chanalng 

period  of   Italian   nui-ir.     Thc»rp  are  cfMintry,  where  a  clonilli  ss  sky  sheds  per- 

some   distiniriiislM  il    nistrnmi"ntali«i3  in  |H'tuul  liiilhuncy  on  titc  mouuiueuts  of  an- 

Italy,  as  the  organL^ts  Scarlatti  and  Mar-  rimt  gmntncww  and  the  itlke  of  aiiafail ill, 

tinelli,  the  violinist  Tartini  (\\  Im,  l  yrn  in  which  ronspire  with  the  finest  works  of 

the  titeory  of  his  instrument,  was  distin-  inoderu  genius,  to  delight  the  eve,  bikI  to 

guished,  and  estaWished.m  adiool»  which  oaixy  back  tlie  mind  to  the  great  men  and 

wn.s  ili'voted  partieulsrijr  to  the  church  great  events  of  former  time*  Tbeau|[htof 

^jfle),  Ooineiuoo  Femn, <3einiBiani,  Ant.  mo<leni  Italy  led  (I'ihhon  to  write  the  sad 

M>IU  and  Nardini,  aobohm-  of  T^rtiiii,  story  of  the  d^diue  ul  her  ancient  ^rau- 
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deur;  aiid  how  many  pocta  have  owed 
to  Italy  their  inspiration  !  It  is  irn()o»<sil)ie 
to  see  Italy  and  not  feel  the  grave  moni- 
tions of  iiistor}',  or  to  {mish  throuifh  her 
happy  >ineyarda  without  being  cneere«l 
by  tne  scene,  or  to  gaze  on  her  works  of 
genius  witliout  feeling  ti»e  worth  and  llie 
diguitv  of  the  fine  arts.  No  wonder,  tlicn, 
that  Italv  is  visited  from  all  quarteis. 
During  the  general  peace  in  Kurope,  from 
1815  until  1830,  crowds  of  fureigners,  par- 
ticularly Englistimen,  hastened  to  the  boau- 
tiful  peninsula.  The  latter  were  so  nume- 
rous, that  the  lower  classes  of  Italy  railed 
every  foreigner  un  IngUse.  Among  tliesc 
there  were,  of  course,  great  numl)er8  who, 
without  capacity  for  enjoying  what  they 
saw,  hurried  through  llic  country  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  their  guide-books,  in 
order  to  be  aiile  to  siiy,  at  the  tea-tables  in 
London,  I  low  beautiful  the  view  from  Mon- 
te Pincio  b!  Evcrj*  one  who  has  l>ren  in 
Rome  must  have  met  with  such  a  travel- 
ler, his  Vasari  in  his  hand,  working  bis  wny 
with  servile  conscicniiousiiesi*,  through  Uie 
beauties  of  the  place.  Expe<ijtion  l)eing 
an  object  with  many  of  them,  the  shortest 
procci«  for  seeing  all  that  was  to  Ix;  seen 
was  soon  found  out,  and  flocks  of  travel- 
lers, at  fxarticular  seasons,  migrated  to  par- 
ticular places.  The  avcnige  period  of  a 
jaunt  through  Italy  is  six  montlis.  The 
end  of  the  journey  is  usually  Naples,  from 
which  travellers  advance  south  as  far  as 
llic  ruiiis  of  Pa?8lum.  The  Alps  must  be 
passed  early  in  the  autumn.  'J'lie  fiiiry 
islands  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  at  that  time, 
still  wear  tlieir  delightftil  drapery  of  fruits 
and  leaves.  The  Iruveller  then  enters,  at 
once,  Uic  south  of  Europe,  so  iliflercnt 
from  the  nortii.  For  visiting  the  principal 
j>laces  in  Upper  Italy,  iIki  Bolf>gnps<?  an<l 
Puscuny,  there  are  two  months  before  llic 
beginning  of  the  carnival,  which,  of  course, 
must  be  enjoyed  in  Iiomi>.  Afler  having 
visited  the  galleries  and  monuments  in 
and  about  Ron)e,  the  traveller  proceeds, 
during  Lent,  to  Naples,  to  sec  the  sj)ring 
awaken  in  the  Cmnjwgna.  At  I'^er,  he 
returns  to  Rome.  Who  could  visit  Italy 
witliout  hearing  the  heavenly  music  in 
the  Caf)ella  Sistina,  during  Paasion  week! 
There  will  perlm|iM  be  lime,  on  the  rvtuni, 
to  make  an  excursion  to  the  Mark  of  An- 
cona ;  if  not,  no  one,  who  has  been  to 
Rome  through  Sirrum,  will  now  fail  to  take 
the  roa4l  lhr«)ugh  Tenii,  Perugia  and 
Arezzo.  Geuoji  and  Venice,  as  the  most 
weBtcm  and  easieni  point**,  are  convenient 
to  begin  or  close  the  journey  wiili.  It 
may  Ik^  Ixntcr,  however,  to  Inigiti  with 
LoTuberdy  and  Genoa,  in  the  autumn,  and 
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not  to  extend  the  period  of  return  far  into 
tlie  hot  season.  Lombardy  attracts  but 
little,  after  Rome,  Florence  and  Naples, 
have  been  visited  ;  but  Venice,  silent,  mel- 
ancholy Venice,  still  remains  an  object  of 
interest,  even  hi  her  4lecrepilU(lo  under 
tlie  Austrian  sway.  Such  a  jouniey  will 
occupy  Crotn  the  iieginning  of  October  lui- 
til  the  middle  of  May,  and  will  cnal)lc  the 
traveller  to  see  tlie  finest  parts  of  the 
country  and  ilie  most  remarkable  works 
of  art.  But  to  bccooie  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  Italy,  as  it  is  and  as  it  was, 
no  one  can  stay  long  enough.  Rome 
alone  \\\\\  fully  occupy  a  man's  Ufe.  He 
who  wishes  to  become  particularly  ac- 
quainted Willi  the  middle  ages,  and  to 
Itinn  a  lively  picture  of  them,  will  remain 
longer  in  I  lorence  and  Pisa.  Late  in  a 
inoonshiny  nigiit,  when  every  thing  is 
quiet,  walk  tliruugh  llie  streets  of  Florence, 
and  you  may  easily  imagine  yourself  a 
contemporary  with  the  Medici.  He  who 
wishes  to  drvotc  hitTtself  to  the  nntiquo  or 
to  Koinan  liistor}-,  will  stay  longer  in  tlic 
alma  cxUh,  Here  he  will  also  find  himself 
at  the  fountain  head  of  sacred  music.  He 
who  desires  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  a 
bountiful  nature,  will  remain  longer  in 
Naples,  lying  like  a  (mradlsc  surrounded 
by  the  fii'lds  of  Cumpagna,  where  llic 
gigantic  vine  twines  round  the  lofiy  |)op- 
lars,  and  forms  an  embowering  shade 
over  the  luxuriant  grain.  He  who  prefers 
to  see  a  conntrj'  when*  nature  and  man 
have  not  l>ecn  much  influenced  by  civili- 
zation, will  proci>ed  to  Calabria  and  Sicily, 
which  affonl  also  the  richest  harvest  to 
the  botanist  and  mineralogist.  He  who 
wishes  to  liecome  more  fully  acquainted 
Willi  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  in  the 
middle  agrs,  will  go  to  tlie  smaller  places, 
distant  from  the  great  roads,  where  he 
uill  find  innunieralile  treasures,  oflen  un- 
known to  most  Italians  themt^lves;  as  the 
historian  finds  rieh  treasures  in  the  manu- 
scripts stored  up  in  the  monasteries,  illus- 
trative of  the  contests  of  Italian  |K)wer8 
among  themstdvcs  in  the  middle  ages,  as 
well  as  of  the  great  contest  between  the 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  the  em- 
peror and  the  [Wfw :  and  what  a  bound- 
less fiehl  is  spread  before  the  s<'hoIar  in  the 
Vatican,!  There  are  two  ways  of  travelling 
ill  Italy,  with  post-horses  (in  which  case  a 
carriage  belonging  to  the  traveller  is  al- 
most indisjionsabU!),  or  with  the  v€//unno  (in 
a  hired  coach).  He  who  travels  without 
a  family,  and  wishes  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  i)eople,  will  ilo  liest  to  a<lopt  the 
latter  niwle.  The  traveller  makes  his 
biirgain  uiih  llie  vctturiiiOj  not  only  for 
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conveyanre,  but  nlso  for  sMipj>or  and  lodg-    tliat  this  branch  of  literature,  in  Germany, 
ing.   The  general  nric©  lor  tiie  convey-   is  almost  in  disrepuie.   Among  the  eaiiier 
ance,  fiom  95  to  40  nSkm  a  day,  to-  -wmto  in  Bnglin,  the  mom.  esteemed  are 
gether  with  tlie  meal  and  lodging,  is   tliose  of  Buniet,  Addison,  and  the  oth- 
af>out  a  durat  prr  day.    As  the  rpputa-    ers  mentioned  below.    Gilbert  Buraet, 
tion  of  a  vetiurino  depends  upon  the  good   bishop  of  Salisbury,  travelled,  in  Tol- 
tnalment  of  bis  traveilera,  it  is  his  interest  untary  exilr,  through  France,  Germany, 
to  procure  a  good  nifnl  and  u  clean  bed;   Switzerland  and  Italy,  in  1685.    His  ob- 
thua  travellere  are  spared  tlie  trouble  of  aervationa  jelateuriuciindly  to  reli^ou 
bargaining  with  the  host.  That  th^  inn-  and  polities,  on  wmeh  suMeclB  his  views 
keepcn  in  Ilaly  have  a  geneial  disposition  are  those  of  a  zealous  Protestant  and 
to  fleece  the  traveller,  is  c-rfain  ;  and  this    Whig.    His  work  y>  as  ftucceeded  by  that 
leads  many  travellers,  uorucularly  l:lnffiisb,   of  Addison— Remarks  on  several  Parts  of 
not  to  touch  a  trifle  in  any  inn  wimout  Italy  (1705),  chiefly  devoted  to  antiquity — 
mittMr  a  bargain  ;  for  wliich  verv  rea.son   and  the  less  known  works  of  John  Breval 
they  nro  regularly  overreached'.    The   (1726)  and  Edward  Wright  (1727).^  The 
same  disposition  makes  many  English  journal  of  the  French  enugrant  BtadnTijle, 
tiBf^ns  SO  iroublesmne  in  Germany,  wito  bad  become  naturalize<l  in  England, 
where, the  living  l>eing  cheap,  they  exi)ect   appeared  after  his  death,  and  was  edited 
to  pay  next  to  nothing  in  the  lirBt  hotels  by  TurubuU  and  Guthrie  in  1742.  The 
so  that  some  hotels  have  afldnUy  veftHed  mnaifcs  of  these  trtveHers  are  ehielhr  di- 
to  admit  them.   In  large  oiliea,  where  the  rected  to  the  clasfiiral  antiquities  of  Italy, 
traveller  exi>ects  to  stay  some  tinic,  his   and  tliey  therelon^  have  been  desigtiated 
best  rule  will  be  to  make  a  lair  bargain   by  the  name  of  classical  travtUfrs.  Sniol- 
afler  the  fint  day,  when  he  loMwa  what  lect^  travels  treat  chie^  of  mo<Ieni  Italy 
he  has  to  exi)e<n.    Another  great  incon-   and  the  inliahitants,  and  are  full  of  a  mor- 
▼eniencc  for  travellers  arises  fhom  the  bid  querulousueaa.   The  same  is  true  of 
ciceroni  or  servUori  di  piaxxa.    These  Sharps   Barretti  deftnded  his  eountry 
people,  who  have  a  ahare  of  what  die  from  tlie  attacks  of  Smollett  and  Sbaqi,  in 
■f  autodi  and  tlie  poorer  pofwoasors  of  some   his  .\ccount  of  the  Manners  and  Customs 
single  curio»tics  receive  frum  the  travel-  of  Italy  (17(>7).   John  Moore's  View  of 
leiB,  have  an  interest  fai  dlreeting  the  trav-  Sodety  aiid  Manners  ui  Ittdy  is  sfill  inter- 
eller  to  ever\'  cnnicr  where  an  inscription,    esting,  and  is  rich  in  characteri.'^tic  nnec- 
a  pie<;e  of  a  colunui,  &:.c,  is  to  be  found,   dotes.    Patrick  Brj'done's  picturesque  de- 
But  how  to  avoid  this,  since  a  cicerone  is  scription  of  Sicily  is  too  celebrated  to  be 
indispensalile  ?  Twogeneral  rules  may  be  passed  over  in  silence,  though  it  nialet 
found  serviceable ;  not  to  attend,  in  Italy,  to  merely  to  that  island.    Among  the  numc^ 
any  thing  but  what  is  peculiar  to  Italy;  roua  recent  pitblicatioua  on  Italy,  few  have 
coBectiemi  of  minewb,  Japan  porcelain,  acquired  reputation  in  foreign  conntriea. 

are  to  be  ftund  in  other  countries ;  We  may  mention  Foniyth's  Remarks  on 
and,  secondly,  to  prepare  one's  self  for  the  Antiquities,  Arts  and  Manners  during  an 
journey,  and  to  know  beforehand,  in  gen-  Sxcursion  in  Italy  in  1802 — 3  (Londoti, 
eml,  vrnat  is  to  beaeen.  Of  eourse,  ineae  1813).  Eustaee^i  CkMieal  Tour  through 
lufes  arc  only  for  thos<>  who  do  not  stay   Italy  (1802,  in  2  voK,  much  enlarged  in 
for  a  long  time  iu  a  place,  and  have  no   1817,  in  4  vols.)  is  prejudiced  and  inaccu- 
time  to  make  acquaintances  for  them-  rate.   Lady  Morgan's  Italy  betrays  the 
selves.  Three  nations,  particularly,  have  novelist.    It  is  not  to  l»o  recommended  as 
funiished  descriptions  of  Italy,  the  Eng-  a  guide  through  Italy.    The  Florentine 
lish,  Germans  and  French.   We  recollect  A.  Vieusseux,  who  left  his  country  in 
to  have  seen  a  very  old  and  curious  Utile  eaily  youth,  nid  entered  die  Britisli  ser> 
lKK)k,  a  Ouide  throu^  Italy  for  Pilgrims,  vice,  travelled  through  Italy,  and  wrote 
The  images  of  the  virgin,  miraculous   Italy  and  the  Italians  in  the  l!>th  Ccnniry 
reUcs,  Hcc^  of  courK  fonned  the  great  (London,  1824, 2  vols.).  Amonc  the  other 
masi  of  tlie  book ;  but  anticpMa,  aorannns,  Englirii  iMKiics  of  travels  in  iMy,  whieh 
&C.,  had  received  a  Christian  character,   have  appeared  within  the  last  ten  years, 
and  were  named  after  the  aix»stles,  &c.   may  be  mentioned  Bell's  Observations  on 
The  wa%fl  of  whieh  we  here  speak,  prop-   Italy.   Simond's  valuable  Tou^  hi  Italy 
erlyl)egin  toward  the  end  of  the  17dj  cx  n-   and  Sicily  appeared  in  1828;  Narredvo 
tury,  at  which  time  the  descriptions  of    of  ihrt^e  Years'  Residence  in  Italy  appenr- 
Italy  aaaume  a  more  independent  charac-  ed  iu  London,  1828;  layman's  Political 
tor.  Shioa  lhat  time,  the  nmnber  bmt  State  of  Italy,  Bdimw  ISM):  Bern- 
INBdoalv]yofliM,gieatlylneRMed,io  hnndt  Ftale^  NoM  oft  Haly,  RuMel- 
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i)l)ia,  1881 ;  Bigelow's  Tour  in  Sirily  and 
Malia,  Ikwnon,  1831.  Ol'ilie  French  works 
on  tJiis  subject,  we  may  cite  fina  the  work  of 
Maximilian  Misson,  a  counsellor  of  parlia- 
ment (in  1(2)1  ),much  read  at  the  time  in  Kng- 
Imid  and  Gennany.  The  worka  of Rogissarl 
( 170tj),  of  Gronhiy  [AUmoirM  sur  P Italic  oar 
deux  GtntiUhommu  Suedois,  1764),  and  of 
iimdumc  du  Boc cage  (I7(j5),  did  not  pre- 
serve their  reputation  long.  Theal>l)^  Ri- 
chiu^l»H  Descriotionde  ntcdity  &lc.  (17()G,  6 
voIh.)  was  usefiil,  as  was  also  tlii;  work  of 
Lalaude(most  complete  edition,  17<)7),WTit- 
ten  on  the  sumo  plan.  It  is  u  systematic  de- 
scription of  a  tour,  and  is  the  basis  of  tiic 
(lerman  work  of  Volkniann.  Dupaty's 
I>opular  Lrtiru  sur  Vlialit  (1788)  are  rec- 
oitunended  by  elegance  of  style  and  wann 
feeling.  Their  matter  is  not  important^ 
and  alVords  little  infonnation  to  the  travel- 
ler. The  Corinnu  of  madamc  de  Sliiel 
does  not  belong  to  this  brancli  of  literature 
in  form,  but  it  does  in  sulistance.  It  is  a 
noble  production  llirougliout,  and  even 
where  the  views  are  erroneous,  the}'  are 
nevertheless  instructive.  The  Letirts  sur 
Vltalie,  par  A.  L.  Castellan  (Paris,  1819, 
3  vols.),  are  entertaining  an<l  mstructive. 
Gennany,  which  is  fertile  io  evcr>'  branch 
of  literature,  is  so  in  descriptions  of  Italy, 
or  travels  in  Italy.  There  are  some  excel- 
lent works  in  German,  trvating  of  the  sci- 
entific treasures  of  Italy  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
place  to  enumerate  them.  The  Gennan 
descriptions  of  Italy  are  oUen  characterized 
ciUier  by  a  minute  collection  of  facts, 
wttliout  much  attention  to  agreeable  ar- 
rangement, or  a  romantic  exaggeration, 
which  arrays  all  Italy  in  heaveidy  colors, 
and  inhales  fragrance  from  the  very  im- 
moTuiezza.  The  learned  Keyssler,  who 
wrote  in  I740,com))lainsof  ahostof  prede- 
c««t)rH.  His  work  { which  was  augmented 
in  1751  and  ]77<>)  was  ibilowed  by  a 
numlM*r  of  translations  and  rt/arciameiiti  of 
English  and  French  works,  uurticulurly 
the  excellent  account  of  Volkmann,  al- 
ready mentioned  (in  1770  and  1771,  with 
atlduions  by  Bemouilli  since  1777,  G  vols.). 
A  new  continuation  and  com?ction  of  thl"* 
work  would  afford  a  ver>'  uaefu\  manual 
for  travellers.  Archenholz's  Itnlim  (1785, 
augmented  iu  1787)  represents  ilic  country 
accxtrding  to  English  views.  Jagcmann 
opposfMl  him  in  a  vindication  of  Italy 
{Dfuisches  Musnint,  178<)),  To  this  class  of 
works  l>elong  Gothe's  Fragments  on  Italy, 
published  at  the  end  of  the  lost  century, 
and  his  Jounial,  published  but  a  few  years 
since.  Count  Leopohl  von  Stollierg 
(1794)  wrote  a  description  of  his  journey. 
Frederica  Bnui,  KulUier  {1706  and  1801), 


E.  M.  Amdtf  Seume  (his  Spazierf^ang 
nach  Sifrakus  is  a  work  fitted  to  gratify  a 
sound  mind,  and  appears  to  advantage 
among  the  host  of  wrntimental  publica- 
tions, though  it  is  by  no  means  a  guide), 
Geming,  lienkowitz  and  J.  H.  Eicliholz, 
are  among  the  legion  of  uTitcrs  on  Itnlv. 
Kotzebue  poured  out  his  satirical  spirit, 
also,  on  this  countrj'.  P.  J.  Rehfurs  haa^ 
since  1807,  published  several  works  on 
Italy.  Madame  von  der  Recke's  Journal 
was  translated  into  French  by  Mad.  de 
Montolicu,  and  is  a  compendious  travel- 
ling lil>rar}',  which  touches  on  almost  eve- 
ry tiling  important  to  a  traveller.  Kepho- 
lides  (1818)  unites  much  infonnation  with 
animated  descrijJtion.  F'.  H.  von  der 
Hagen's  (1818—1821,  4  vols.)  work  is 
valuable,  jtarticidarly  for  its  ooservations 
on  tlie  arts  in  the  middle  oges,  as  attention 
is  generally  \md  only  to  classical  art,  and 
to  the  modem  since  tlie  time  of  Raphael 
Miiller's  Rom,  Romer  und  Rimerinnen  has 
met  with  applause  as  a  picture  of  ntanners 
and  customs.  There  exist  a  numl>cr  of 
descriptions  of  parts  of  Italy,  which  we 
have  not  room  to  enumerate.  On  Juicily, 
one  of  tJie  latest  works  is  Voyage  en 
SicUefaU  en  1820  d  1821,  par  AugusU  de 
Sayve  (Paris,  1825,  3  vols.).  Neigeliaur's 
Handbxuh  fiir  Rexsemie  in  Italitn  (Leifjsic, 
182(>)  contains  much  infonnation  of  value 
to  travellera.  Amon^  the  works  which 
portray  the  l>eauties  of  Italian  nature,  one 
of  tiie  best  is  Vws  vittortsques  dr  ritaiic, 
by  Coignet,  drawn  aner  nature  and  lithog- 
raphized  (Paris,  1825). 

Ite,  MIS8A  r.sT  (Latin,  go— tlje  meeting 
is  dissolved) ;  a  fonnulu  by  which,  on  joyful 
feasts,  the  end  of  the  low  moss  is  an- 
nounced to  the  people,  and  tlic  assembly 
dismissed.  The  priest  steps  into  the  centre 
of  the  altar,  and  sings  tlicse  words  after  the 
Domimis  vobiscum.  After  a  mass  for  the 
dead,  instead  of  these  wonls,  he  sings,  Rs- 
quiescat  in  pace,  on  which  the  resjK)n8e  is, 
Amen.  In  I^ent,  Advent  and  the  days  of 
penitence,  he  says,  Benedicamxis  Domino, 
to  which  the  res|>onse  is  Deograiias.  The 
won!  mass  is  derived  from  missa  est. 

Ithaca  (xOokt,^  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
modems,  Thiaki ;  one  of  the  seven  Ionian 
islands  ((|.  v.)  Iving  in  tiie  gulf  of  Patres  ; 
Ion.  21°  1'  E;iaL  38°  3e'N.;  18  miles 
long,  and  not  over  5  broad ;  population, 
8000.  The  whole  island  is  nigged  and 
unev»'n.  Ithaca  is  celebrated  as  the  island 
of  riysses,  and  is  minutely  de8cribe<l  by 
Homer  in  tJie  Odyssey.  Of  the  places 
mentioned  by  Homer,  many  can  l)e  traced 
with  great  appearance  of  pnibobUity. 
The  K«p€C*(  irrpa  (Od.  xiii.  403)  is  still 
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called  Coraco-pdra.  The  miu8  of  Cyclo- 
pean walls  are  detwrritwd  as  similar  to 
those  of  Argos,  Tiryns  and  Mycenae. 
The  spring  of  lUiaciis  and  the  walls  of 
tlic  city,  as  well  as  the  Acropolis,  can  also 
be  trace<l.  A  sculptured  rock,  called  Ho- 
mer^M  school,  somewhat  rcM'mblcs  that 
which  bears  the  same  name  in  Scio  (Chi- 
os). Pateras,  vases,  bracelets,  cliains, 
strigils,  mirrors,  lamps,  coins,  ^c,  have 
be4>n  dug  up  in  an  ancient  bur>'ing-ground 
here. 

Ithaca,  a  large  and  flourishing  village 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  is  lH;autiful1y 
situated  about  a  mile  And  a  half  south  of 
tlie  hrad  of  the  Cayuga  lake,  In-ing  170 
miles  west  of  Albany  ;  population  about 
4500.  It  has  on  acntleiny,  including  a 
lyccum,  a  luuik,  a  court-huuse  and  jait,  a 
market- house,  a  Lancasterian  school- 
house,  and  four  houses  of  puhUc  worship. 
The  Clinton  house  is  a  large  and  elegant 
house  of  entertainment.  There  are  three 
printing-offices,  from  which  issue  three 
weekly  (wpors.  The  sccnenk"  around  the 
village  is  romantic  and  pleasing.  The 
hills  alwut  three  miles  from  llie  village  are 
from  300  to  500  feet  high.  Ithaca  has 
five  durable  mill  streams.  Fall  creek,  the 
largest,  descend^  vs  ithin  one  mile  of  the 
village,  438  feet,  over  several  stupendous 
cataracts,  and,  winding  across  the  plain, 
enters  the  head  of  the  Cayuga  lake.  The 
\iew  of  the  last  fall  into  tlie  valley,  is 
striking  and  grand.  The  whole  sheet  of 
water  is  precipitated  over  the  rock  llfi 
feet,  and  tlie  bonks  al>ove  ore  100  feet 
higher  than  the  rock.  The  Cayuga  inlet, 
pa.««ing  through  the  village  to  the  lake,  is 
navigal>le  for  Iwab*  of  40  or  50  tons.  The 
navigation  is  perfectly  good  through  the 
lake,  Seneca  and  Cayuga  canal,  to  the 
Erie  canal.  There  are,  already,  maim- 
factories  of  cotton  and  wool,  flour,  paper 
and  oil,  iron  founderies,  &c.,  although  but 
a  few  of  the  many  valuable  mill  sites  ore 
occupied. 

Iturbide,  AuguHtin,  was  Ixmi  at  Val- 
lodolid  de  Mechoacan,  in  New  Spain,  in 
1784.  lifMng  of  a  fatnily  of  mxno  consid- 
eration in  his  countrj',  ho  received  a  ver}' 
careful  education.  Until  1810,  he  held  no 
higher  rank  than  that  of  a  lieutenant  in 
the  nroviiu^inl  regiment  of  his  native  city. 
At  tliis  (M'riod,  when  the  tr»)ubles  in  Mex- 
ico broke  out,  he  entered  into  active  ser- 
Aico  against  the  patriots,  and  was  engaged 
in  various  contests  with  Inxlies  of  his  in- 
surgent countrjmen.  Home  olong  by 
circumstances  in  the  career  of  arms,  he 
had  rist«n,  in  181(»,  by  his  valor  and  ca- 
pacity, to  tho  coimiuuid  of  what  was  call- 


ed the  norihtm  armif,  which  occupied  the 
provinces  of  Guanaxuato  and  ValladoUd. 
Alx)ut  this  time,  he  was  su.>q)ected  and  ac- 
cused of  want  of  fidelity  to  tlieir  cause, 
by  some  of  the  royalists,  but  was  acquit- 
ted of  the  imputation  by  the  viceroys  Cal- 
leja  ond  AimmIhco-  But  the  iliKgiist  which 
he  felt  in  cous<*<juence  of  tliis  charge,  led 
him  to  retire  for  a  wliile  from  active  ser- 
vice. In  1820,  we  find  Iturbide  again  in 
the  field,  under  cireumstances  which  gave 
him  uiiexj>ected  importance.  .\t  tliat  pe- 
rioil,  tlie  imprudent  acts  of  tlic  Spanish 
cortes  pnMluced  so  much  cxnsjwration 
among  the  clergy  and  the  partisiuis  of  ab- 
soluii.xm  in  Mexico,  that  these  persons 
united  to  eflTect  the  indepentlence  of  the 
countr}'.  They  selected  ituri/ide  as  their 
agent,  knowing  his  zealous  agency  in 
putting  down  the  revolutionists  and  re- 
publicans of  past  yeaiH,  and  wholly  un- 
con»»cious  of  the  \*iews  of  p<'raonaI  aggran- 
dizement which  he  entertained.  Being 
furnished  with  some  money  by  them,  he 
set  out  for  the  south  ;  and,  having  seized  a 
convoy  of  specie  on  his  route,  he  soon 
form<'d  a  junction  with  Guerrero,  one  of 
the  [Mitriot  chiefs.  Meanwhile  emissaries 
hml  b«"en  despatched  in  all  directions  to 
prejmre  tlie  p<Miple,  who  were  accordingly 
ri|>o  for  revolution.  At  l(>ngth  the  anny 
reoched  Igiiala,  where  (Feb.  24,  1821) 
Ituri)ide  propose<l  the  plan  which  bears 
the  name  of  ihol  place  ; — the  great  objects 
of  tliis  instniment  l)eing  tho  iiulejx'udence 
of  Mf'xico,  the  protection  of  religi«>n,  ond 
the  uni<m  of  ilie  SiMiniards  uiid  Mex- 
icans. At  tlie  same  time,  an  offer  of  the 
crown  was  made  to  Fenliiiand  VII,  or  to 
ony  other  memlxr  of  the  royal  family  of 
Spain.  On  the  strength  of  this  plan, 
Iturbide  continued  his  nmreh  to  Uuereto- 
ro,  and  was  soon  joined  by  Guadaluj>e 
Victoria,  tlie  most  <lcvoted  of  the  friends 
of  liliert^'.  Meantime  the  viceroy  O'Don- 
oju  arrivetl  from  Europe,  and,  finding  the 
whole  C4)untry  virtually  \vitli  Iturbide, 
signed  a  tn'oty  at  Cordova  (August  24, 
lw21),  acceding  to  the  pro\nsions  of  the 
plan  of  Iguala.  The  road  to  power  wjis 
now  entirely  o|)en  before  Iturbide.  He 
took  posscj<sion  of  the  capital  in  the  name 
of  tlie  nation,  ond  established  a  regency, 
consisting  of  memlM  rs  nominated  by  him- 
self, and  wholly  under  his  control.  The 
republican  party  soon  saw  the  object  of 
his  movements.  A  congress  had  l>eeu 
aswnibl(>d,  which  made  various  attempts 
to  counteract  his  designs  by  diminishing 
his  |X)wer,  anrl  ot  last  brought  the  matter 
to  an  open  rupture  and  o  crisis,  Iturbide, 
seeing  no  other  wuy  to  preserv'c  his  au- 
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UMHity,  resolved  to  usurp  tiie  crown,  however,  tbreign  to  his  acts  of 

throagfa  tbe  mhaurriaaef  of  his  troofw  oppranoD,  brmii^t  on  the  eatamphe, 

\rcor(linply,  May  18,  1822,  the  irnrrison  At  this  time,  the  Spaniards  retained  pos- 

aud  a  part  of  the  populace  of  Mexico  session  of  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Llua, 

1006  and  proclaimed  Iturinde  emperor,  which  commanded  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz, 

nndor  tbe  hum  of  Augn^lin  L  The  next  The  emperor  had  left  the  city  of  Mexico, 

morning,  congress  was  convened  in  extra-  and  advanced  as  far  as  Jalajia,  intending, 

ordinaiy  aeaaioDfin  tbe  midst  of  the  accla-  if  poenble,  to  obtain  an  interview  with 

UMlioiw  of  the  nuidtade,  whoab  cries  die  yivernot  of  die  eaede.  Disputes  had 

oAen  drowned  the  voicee  of  the  deputies,  {neviously  arisen  between  general  Santa 

The  agents  of  Iiurhide  obtained  a  decree  Afin,  povemor  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  general 

requiring  his  prestnce ;  and  he  upjM  ai<  cl,  l^chuvurri.  who  coninianded  the  southern 

aeoompanied  by  a  number  of  military  oHi-  divi^oh  or  die  Mexican  army ;  and 


prr«,  hr!\  iiisr  l»<'fn   drawn  throuf^^li   the  Afia  w  is  suniiiMincd  to  Jnlajm  l>y  tlio  vn\- 

streeta  by  die  nibble.    His  election  to  tbe  peror,  to  ausWer  to  tlie  charges  ot'  Eciia- 

imperial  dignity  was  |)ro]>oeed  and  di^  vatrL  Santa  Aua  counted  much  upon  the 

cussed  in  hie  preHt  nce,  and  was  voted  for  servieea.wkkii*  he  had  rendered  Iturtnde, 

l)y  77  -'i  r«M''>  <,  on?  tit"  Ml  who  had  assem-  and  on  his  own  popularity  ;  but,  to  bis 

bled,  l)ciug  about  one  half  tlie  whole  body  sreat  surprise,  he  was  treated  harshly,  and 

of  detegatoa.  He  returned  to  the  palaoe  diimniaMiM  ftumhiaeeinmand  atVera  Cmx, 

nK  lie  came,  in  a  coach  drawn  by  the  H.:-tr  iiin|r  haek  to  the  garrison,  Ix  f  n  the 

Seople.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  congreas  news  of  his  disgrace  cuuUl  reach  tbem,  be 
ecided  that  the  crown  rtiouM  be  bered-  excited  them  to  revoh,  for  the  purpose  of 
Haiy  in  the  fumily  of  Itnrbide,  gaiw  111  luB  dethroning  Itmlndl^and  eatabhshing  i  re- 
sons  and  Ills  t'atlier  the  title  of  prmctSy  publican  government.  Ho  found  tlie 
&xed  upou  iiim  a  y  uorlv  allowance  of  a  troops  ripe  for  his  purpoee,  and  lost  no 
million 'and  a  half  of  doUsn^and  eMb-  time  in  advanaing  l»  Pnente  del  RegTr 
lished  an  order  of  knighthood  called  the  where  .«(  vend  skinnishes  took  [dace  l>e- 
ordtr  of  Guadalupet  thus  completing,  in  tween  the  republicans  and  tiie  injperial- 
every  tiling,  the  accessories  oi  the  new  ists  under  Echavarri.    At  length  Victoria 


monarchy.    All  these  arrangements  were  made  his  appearance,  and  was  apptiuleA 

voted  with  a  <lt  tfree  of  unanimity  which  rornmniider-in-eliief  of  llie  inHurirent.« ; 

clearly  proved  tltu  absence  of  liberty ;  and  and,  in  Februan',  Echavarri  and 

the  pwmniBes  yielded  a  blind  suhmiwinn  his  army  joined  Ibroes  widi  l^etoria 

m  wriat  was  decreed  in  the  capital.    The  and   Santa  Ana.  by  the  convention  of 

friends  of  lib<'ral  institutions,  overawed  Casa   Mata.      I>.  t'  ti  ri    now  bt>came 

and  held  at  \my  by  the  power  of  the  usuqj-  general  among  ilie  officers  of  tlie  armv, 

er,  fled  to  their  wonted  retreats,  or  tern-  and  in  all  tbe  provincei^  BO  diat  IturtHdO 

Krized  until  a  fitting;  season  bIiouKI  arrive  saw  plainly  that  his  cause  was  ho|M?le88, 

'  actiuff  with  union  and  efficiency.  But  and  hastily  assembly  at  Mexico  the  die> 

they  eoaM  not,  and  did  not,  acquiesce  in  a  pened  mentos^eongress,  and  tendered 

8tate  of  things  m  adverse  to  their  feelings,  to  them  his  abdication  of  the  crown; 

fturbide  was  driven  by  his  necessities  to  This  happened  March  20,  lt^2^i  Con- 

nasten  aSain  to  a  crisis.    In  October,  cress  very  generously  agreed  to  grant 

1823,  be  seised  and  oonfiseated,  without  luntiide  a  yearly  penoon  of  $25,000,  od 

legal  process,  a  convoy  of  $1,200,000,  on  condition  of  his  leaving  the  Mexican  ter- 

the  way  from  Mexico  to  Havana.   In  the  ritory  for  ever,  and  residing  somewhere  in . 

mondi  of  August  preceding,  he  had  caus-  Italy,  making  suitable  provinon  fiv  his' 

od  several  of  the  members  of  congraw  to  family  in  case  of  bis  derai.  He  jproseed- 

be  arn'str'd,  n-pardless  of  their  privilege  ed  to  the  coaxf,  under  escort  or  general 

of  {M>nK>nal  inviolability*    Finally  (Oct.  Bravo,  and  embarked  May  11,  1^3^  for 

30, 1832),  he  ordered  the  dinolodon  of  Leghorn.  He  ml^  hsse-eondmied  to 

congress,  causuig  llie  hidl  in  l>e  hIiuI,  of  live  happily  in  one  of  tlie  r harming  villas 

his  own  authority,  and,  on  tiie  same  day,  of  Tuscany,  bad  be  not  been  impelled  by 

organized  a  junta  to  take  tlie  place  of  the  an  insane  airibition  to  attempt  ttie  recov- 

legislative  Mdy,  and  nominated  all  the  er>' of  bis  lost  •  mpire.   With  this  object, 

members  himself.     To  supply  the  exi-  he  U'ft  Italy  for  Kn^rland,  ami  cml>arked 

fencies  of  tbe  government,  recourse  was  for  Mexico  May  11,  le$24,  precisely  ayear 

jMtthsdlofiMced  loam^wtueh  served  tlw  after  his  depertm«  fiom  it,  and  anived 

,aDK)ri"  to  e\a«i|  Karate  the  minds  of  the  peo-  in  sight  of"  the  port  of  8<^  la  Marina 

nle,  already  li-t'  i^^Jed  with  the  successive  July  14.    During:  the  year  that  had  elape- 

usurpmious  ol  iturbide.    Ciicuni^tunces,  ed,  the  Mexicans  had  adopted  a  repubU- 
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con  confAitution,  and  Iturbide  had  no  par- 
ty nor  friends  in  the  nation.  The  govern- 
ment had  l>een  apprised  of  his  leaving 
IlaJy,  and  suspected  his  design.  A  decree 
was  |Mi8se<l,  l>earing  date  April  28,  1824, 
declaring  him  to  bepruscribed  as  a  traitor, 
and  requiring  that,  in  case  he  landed  in 
the  countr}',  the  mere  fact  should  render 
him  a  public  enemy.  Wholly  deceived 
in  regard  to  the  fate  which  awaited  him, 
Iturbiilo  landed  at  Soto  la  Marina,  accx>m- 
panied  oidy  by  his  secretary,  a  Pole,  named 
Beneski,  and  was  almost  immediately  ar- 
rrssted  by  order  of  D.  Felipe  de  la  Garza, 
the  commandant-general  of  the  state  of 
Tamaulipas,  in  wiiich  Soto  la  Marina  is 
situated.  La  Gar/A  lost  no  time  in  con- 
ducting his  prisoner  to  Padilla,  the  provin- 
cial capital,  and  demanding  instruction 
how  to  act,  of  the  pro\'incioi  legislature. 
He  was  instructed  to  put  in  execution, 
forthwith,  the  decree  of  congn'ss,  of  Ajml 
28th,  by  causing  Iturbid*'  to  be  sliot, — «{>- 
prehensions  l)eing  entertained  lest  any 
delay  in  the  enforcement  of  the  decree 
should  lie  the  cause  of  some  trouMesome, 
altliough  of  necessity  abortive,  move- 
ment, on  the  part  of  the  people.  This 
took  place  July  18th ;  and,  on  the  19th, 
La  Garza  notified  Iturbide  to  prepare  for 
death  on  the  same  day.  Imrbide  in  vain 
soIiciti>d  for  a  reprieve  until  the  general 
government  coula  be  informed  of  his  sit- 
uation, and  have  opportunity  to  decide 
upon  his  case.  This,  of  course,  I^a  Garza 
denied  liim;  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  after  having  confessed  himself, 
he  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, where  60  or  70  soldiers  stoo<i  in  their 
ranks,  under  command  of  La  Garza. 
Iturbide  then  made  a  short  address  to  tlie 
assembled  p(>ople,  protesting  his  innocence 
of any  treasonable  |>ur[)os<',  exliortinj;  them 
to  observe  the  duties  of  patriotism,  religion 
and  civil  sulxirdination,  and  dirinriiig  that 
he  panloned  his  ♦  neinics.  He  was  shot 
dead  at  the  first  fire ;  and  his  body  was 
interred  as  decently  as  the  means  uf  the 
small  town  permitted.  While  this  was 
passing  at  l*a(hllJ^  the  wife  of  Iturl)ido 
and  two  of  his  children,  who  had  accom- 
panied him  from  Endand,  had  landed  at 
Soto  la  Marina.  They  liniuglit  with  ihem 
a  large  quantity  of  proc  la  motions,  circu- 
lars and  other  papers,  intended  to  aid  the 
desi^  of  the  ex-emix^ror,  together  with 
his  imperial  mantl<>  and  ntiier  insipiia. 
So  soon  as  the  captain  of  the  brig  in 
which  tliey  came  leanit  the  fate  of  Itur- 
bide, he  cut  his  cables  and  stood  out  to 
•ea,  lea\ing  the  widow  and  children  of 
Iturbide  totally  destitute  of  every  neces- 


sary, and  at  tlie  mercy  of  the  very  men 
who  had  just  onlere<l  the  execution  of  her 
husband.  But  the  feoUiigs  of  the  Mexi- 
can government  were  ^ust  and  lil)cral. 
They  continued  to  the  widow  tlie  pension 
promised  the  family  uf  Iturtiide  at  the 
time  of  his  aUlication,  annexing  only  the 
condition  tliat  she  sliould  live  cither  in 
Colombia  or  the  United  States,  in  which 
latter  coiuitrj-  she  has  ever  since  resided. 
Such  was  the  end  of  a  man,  estimable  in 
his  private  character,  and  not  without  tal- 
ents, who,  if  his  fortune  had  h^l  him  to 
use  his  influence  in  tJic  estabUshincnt  of  a 
free  government,  might  have  continued 
long  at  the  head  of  afl^airs,  and  finally 
have  dejmrtod  from  Ufe  respected  and 
honored  as  a  patriot,  instead  of  prema- 
turely suffering  the  ignominious  death 
of  a  malefactor.  (PamphUteer,^o.56;  .^k- 
naUs  Biograpkiques  pour  1826  ;  Poinsett's 
Mcjnco.) 

Ituzainoo  ;  the  scene  of  a  celebrated 
victory  gained  by  the  troops  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  under  Alvear,  over  the  Brazilian^i. 
Ill  the  campaign  of  1827,  the  republicans 

Gushed  their  forces  into  the  province  of 
.io  Gran<le,  and  encountered  tJie  enemy 
on  the  field  of  Ituzaingo,  Feb.  20,  182?. 
The  battle  was  obstinately  disputed  for  six 
hours,  but  was  gainc^d  at  length  by  the  re- 
iterated and  furious  charges  of  tlie  cav- 
alry of  the  Banda  Oriental  The  Bra- 
zilians lost  marshal  Al)reu,  ten  pieces  of 
artillery,  all  their  munitions  of  war  and 
liaggage,  and  about  2000  men.  {Jiniu 
Rarister.) 

Itts,  son  of  Tereus  and  Procne.  (See 
Phiiomeif.) 

I V I  c  A,  I V I  z  A,  or  I B I  z  A  ( Ebustu );  an  island 
of  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  Sjiain, 
and  the  principal  of  the  group  called  the 
PithymtT.  Its  extent  is  J 90  square  miles ; 
its  |)optilatioii,  21,004.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
pnidiUMiig  com,  wine,  oil,  fruit,  flax,  and 
hemp,  with  little  labor.  About  15,000 
tons  of  salt  are  annually  obtained  by 
evaporation  ;  and  it  forms,  witii  fish  and 
woo<l,  the  chief  article  of  export  52 
miles  from  Majorca. — The  capital  is  of 
the  same  name,  and  has  a  good  harbor. 
Population,  2700. 

IvoRT ;  the  substance  of  the  tusk  of  the 
elephant  Ivory  is  esteemed  for  its  beau- 
tiful cream  color,  the  fineness  of  its  grain, 
and  tJie  high  polish  it  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving. That  of  India  is  apt  to  lose  its 
color,  and  tuni  yellow  ;  but  the  ivory  of 
Achem  and  Ceylon  is  not  chargeable  with 
this  defect  Ivory  is  used  as  a  material  for 
toys,  and  as  panels  f«>r  miniature-paint- 
in'ga.  To  prepare  it  for  the  latter  purpose, 
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it  18  to  be  washed  witli  tlie  juice  of  garlic, 
or  some  other  absorbent  composition,  to 
remove  its  oily  particles.  The  8having» 
of  ivory  may  be  reduced  into  a  jelly,  of  a 
nature  similar  to  that  of  hartshorn  ;  or,  by 
burning  in  a  crucible,  they  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  black  p<iwder,  which  is  ii9vd 
ill  painting,  under  the  name  of  ivory-black. 
Ivory  may  be  stained  or  dyed  :  a  black 
color  is  ^iven  it  by  a  solution  of  brass  and 
a  decoction  of  logwood  ;  a  green  one,  by 
a  solution  of  verdigris  ;  and  a  red,  by 
being  boiled  with  Brazil -wood,  in  lime- 
water.  The  use  of  ivor}'  was  well  known 
in  very  early  ages.  We  finil  it  employed 
for  anns,  ginlles,  sceptres,  harnesses  of 
horses,  sword-hilts,  ficc.  The  ancients 
were  also  acquainted  witli  the  art  of 
sculpturing  in  ivory,  of  dyeing  and  en- 
crusting it.  Homer  refers  to  ilie  extreme 
whiteness  of  ivory.  Tho  coffer  of  Cy|>- 
selus  was  doubtless  the  most  ancient 
monument  of  this  kind  in  bass»o-relievo, 
and  we  meet  with  similar  instances  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  at  Olympius,  in  tho  time 
of  Pausanias  ;  that  is  to  say,  700  years 
afler  it  had  been  built.  Tho  ancients  had 
numerous  statues  of  ivory,  particularly  in 
llic  temples  of  Jupiter  and  of  Juno,  at 
Olymj)iuH.  In  tliese  statues,  there  was 
very  frequently  a  mixture  of  gold.  The 
most  c«'lebratc<l  are  stated  to  have  Ijeea 
the  Olympian  Jupiter  an«l  the  Muierva  of 
Phidias  :  the  former  was  covered  with  a 
golden  drapery,  and  seatetl  on  a  tiirono 
fonned  of  gold,  of  ivory  and  ceilar  wood, 
and  enriched  witli  precious  stones.  In 
his  hanil  the  god  held  a  figure  of  Victory, 
also  of  ivory  and  gold.  The  Minerva  was 
erectetl  in  tJie  Parthenon  at  Athens  dur- 
ing tlie  first  ^ear  of  the  87th  Olympiad — 
the  year  which  commenced  the  Pelopon- 
ncsian  war.  Pausanias  likewise  makes 
mention  of  an  ivory  statue  of  Juno  on 
her  throne,  of  remarkable  magnificence, 
by  Polycletes,  together  with  uumeroua 
otliers. 

Ivory  Coast  ;  part  of  tho  coast  of 
Guinea,  Ixjtween  cape  Apollonia  and  caj)C 
PalmiLs,    (See  Guinea,) 

Ivv  (htdcra  helix) ;  a  shnibhy  vine,  cel- 
ebrated from  remote  antiquity,  and  held 
sacreil  in  some  countries,  as  in  Crceco 
and  I'gypt.  The  leaves  are  smooth  ond 
shining,  varjing  miich  in  fonn,  from  oval 
entire  to  lliree  or  five  lolx;<l ;  ontl  their 
perpetual  venluro  ^ves  the  plant  a  very 
lieautiful  appearance.  Tho  llowere  are 
greenish  and  inconspicuous,  dis{)oscd  in 

Sloliose  umbels,  and  nrc  succeeded  by 
cep  gTL-cn  or  almosi  hiacldsh  lierries.  It 
aaccniU  to  the  summits  of  the  tolletrt  trees, 


having  a  stem  sometimes  tliree  inches  in 
diameter,  and  also  clings  to  the  sides  of 
old  walls,  rocks,  &c.  It  is  found  through- 
out almost  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  in 
many  ports  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

IwA>',  or  Ivan  ;  tbe  name  of  several 
p<'n*ons  distinguished  in  Russian  histor}'. 
The  most  celebratJ-tl  are  Ivan  VVasilie- 
witsch  and  Ivan  II,  who  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Russian  em]>in-.  (See  Rxutitu) 
Ivan  V  (or  II),  Alexejewitsrh,  who  inherit- 
ed tho  crown  during  his  minority,  was 
half  brotlier  of  Peter  I,  but,  on  account 
of  his  mental  iraberihty,  took  no  part  in 
the  goveniinent.  Ivan  VI  (or  HI)  was 
granu-neplM'w  of  tlio  fonner,  and  son  of 
the  grand-princess  Anna  and  of  Antony 
Ulrieh,  duke  of  Bninswick-Wolfenbuttel. 
The  empress  .\nna  (q.  v^  took  hiixj,  in 
1740,  out  of  tlie  hands  of^  her  niece,  de- 
clared him  her  son,  and  gave  him  an  apart- 
ment neiu-  her  own.  she  soon  afler  de- 
clare<I  the  child  her  successor,  and  her  fa- 
vorite Biron  was  to  be  his  guaniian  and 
regent.  Biron  caused  the  oatli  of  allegi- 
ance to  be  taken  to  the  prince,  and,  w  hen 
he  was  banished,  tlie  j>arcnts  of  the  child 
assumed  the  reins  of^  government,  until 
the  daughter  of  Peter  I,  Elizabeth  (q.  v.), 
ascended  tlie  throne.  The  young  Ivan 
was  taken  from  his  cradle  by  soldiers,  and 
shared  the  fate  of  his  banished  and  im- 
prisoned f>arents.  He  was  at  firet  im- 
prisonetl  at  Ivaiigoro<l,  near  Narva,  it  be- 
ing intended  to  keep  him  always  in  Rus- 
sia; but  his  parents,  who  were  confined  at 
first  in  Riga,  were  to  Ik*  sent  to  Germany. 
He  never  saw  them  again,  but  always  re- 
mained a  prisoner  in  difterent  placet-,  piu'- 
ticularly  in  Western  Pnij^ia.  In  1756, 
he  was  carrietl  to  the  fortress  of  Schliis- 
selburg.  In  1763,  Mirowitch,  a  nohlemau 
of  the  Ukraine,  who  was  lieutenant  in  the 
garrist)n  of  the  above  Ibrtress,  conceived 
the  design  of  delivering  tlic  j>riuce.  He 
induced  several  soldiers  to  assist  him,  and, 
by  means  of  a  forged  order  from  Catha- 
rine, he  attempted  to  obtain  admission  to 
Ivan  ;  but  two  officers,  who  guarded  him, 
when  they  saw  that  rrnisiance  was  fruit- 
less, stabbed  tlie  unfortunate  prisoner,  in 
coiwquence  of  an  onler  formerly  given 
by  the  emnress  Catharine,  that  he  should 
be  put  to  deoth  in  case  of  on  attempt  to 
<leliver  him  by  force.  She  had  aln-ady 
<lestroycd  every  j>roof  of  the  claims  of 
tlie  prince  to  the  throne,  and  prohibited, 
under  p«'nahy  of  death,  the  keeping  of 
coins  which  could  remind  the  nation  of 
him.  The  chafw  l  in  SchlCissi  lburg,  in 
which  he  was  huried,  was  aflerwanis  de- 
siroye<I. 
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IxiO!»  ;  a  kinjf  of  Thetsaly,  son  of 
Phlcgyoa,  or  of  Leoutes,  or,  according  to 
DiodoriM,  of  Antion  by  Peritnela,  daugh- 
ter of  Amyliiaoiu  He  married  Dia, 
daughter  of  Deioncus,  and  jiromiseti  hia 
&tber-in-Jaw  a  valuable  preiicnt  for  the 
choice  be  had  made  of  him  to  be  his 
daughter's  husband.  His  unwillingness 
to  fuilii  liis  promises,  obliged  Deioneus  to 
ha%'e  recourse  to  violence,  and  he  stole 
away  some  of  Ixion's  horses.  Ixion  con- 
cealed his  resentment,  invited  his  father- 
in-law  to  a  feast  at  l^irissa,  the  cupiiul  of 
his  kingdom,  and,  when  Deioneus  was 
come  according  to  the  ap]>ointiuent,  he 
threw  him  into  a  pit,  wliich  he  had  previ- 
ously filled  with  wood  and  buniiug  ctxals. 
This  treachery  so  irritated  \hv.  neighlH>ring 
princes,  that  all  of  tliem  n'fused  to  |>er- 
form  the  usual  crremony,  by  which  a  man 
was  then  purilied  of  murder,  and  Ixion 
was  shunned  by  all  mankind.  Jupiter 
Lad  compassion  upon  him,  mid  placed  him 
at  the  table  of  the  gods.  Ixiou  iMJcaine 
enamored  of  Juno,  and  attempted  to  se- 
duce her.  Juno  was  wilUng  to  gratify  the 
passion  of  Ixiou,  or,  according  to  some, 
she  iuformetl  Jupiter  of  the  attempts 
which  had  i>een  made  upon  her  virtue. 
Jupiter  made  a  cloud  in  the  shape  of  Ju- 
no, and  carried  it  to  tlic  place  where  Ix- 
ion had  apiMiuted  to  meet  Juno.  Ixion 
was  caught  in  the  snaie,  and  from  his 
embrace  with  tlie  cloud,  he  had  tlie  Cen- 
taurs. (See  Centaurs.)  Jupiter  banished 
liim  from  heaven  ;  but  when  he  heard 
that  he  had  tlie  rashness  to  boast  tlmt  he 
had  seduced  Juno,  the  god  struck  liim 


with  his  thunder,  and  ordered  Mercury  to 
tie  him  to  a  wheel  in  hell,  which  coutmu- 
ally  whirb  round.  The  wheel  was  per- 
petually in  motion ;  therefore  tiie  punish- 
ment of  Ixion  was  eternal. 

\ryx  ;  daughter  of  Pan  and  Echo,  or 
of  Peitho  (the  Suada  of  the  Romans).  She 
inveigled  Jupiter  into  his  intrigue  with 
lo.  As  a  punishment,  Juno  changed  her 
into  a  bird,  called  the  tpry-neck  (hpir  tor- 
quiUa\  which  still  possessed  the  power  of 
exciting  love.  When  it  became  desirable 
tliat  Medea  siiould  be  enamored  of  Jason, 
Venus  gave  the  hero  the  magic  iynx,  and 
instructed  him  how  to  use  it  in  order  to 
inspire  Medea  wiiii  a  itaasion  for  him. 
From  this  time,  tlie  iynx  became  a  nut 
of  the  love-spells  among  the  Greeks.  Tb« 
enchantress  tied  the  bird  to  a  four-spoked 
whet'l,  which  she  tunu^d  while  siie  mut- 
tcH'd  her  incantations  ;  or,  according  to 
some  traditions,  she  only  stretched  upon 
the  wImh'I  tlie  entrails  of  the  wry-neck. 
Anotln'r  mctho<l  was,  to  consume  the  bund 
over  the  coals,  on  a  wheel  of  wax.  The 
magic  wheel  was  also  calhxl  iynx,  liecaiise 
the  bird  or  its  entrails  were  extended  upon 
it.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  syinliol  of 
the  art  of  exciting  love  iu  general,  and 
more  particularly  of  unchaste  love.  In 
the  sequel,  tlie  signification  of  tlie  word 
iynx  became  diHerent ;  and  it  was  ex- 
tended to  ever}'  chann  in  jKX'try  and  mu- 
sic. In  tliis  sens*?,  the  iynx  went  under 
the  name  of  the  uighliugale  ;  and  it  is 
thus  represented  on  the  monimient  of 
Sophocles,  and  in  the  temple  of  the 
Pythian  Apollo. 


J. 


«r  ;  the  tenth  letter,  and  seventh  conso- 
nant, of  the  English  alphabet  The  char- 
octer  j  designates  very  different  sounds 
ui  the  different  languages.  In  English, 
ncconling  to  Mr.  Webster,  it  represents 
the  sound  dzh  or  edzk.  It  has,  in  fact,  the 
same  sound  as  g-  in  Gilts.  In  Frejich,  it 
is  always  sounde<i  like  the  French  g  be- 
fore e  and  t.  In  Gennan,  it  has  Uie  sound 
of  tlie  English  y  in  you.  In  Italian,  it  is 
always  a  vowel  (long  t),  and  the  character 
J  is  now  little  used  by  Italian  printers,  ex- 
cept at  the  end  of  words,  for  it.  Iu  Span- 
ish, it  is  guttural,  a  little  softer  than  the 


German  ch  in  ach.  How  nearly  the  sounds 
which  are  expressed  by  i  are  related,  has 
been  shown  in  the  article  G  ;  and,  in  the 
article  /,  it  is  mentioned,  tliat  i  before 
another  vowel  naturally  becomes  the 
German  j.  (For  otlier  ob6er\'ations,  also 
relating  to  j,  see  the  article  /.)  Though 
the  character  i'  is  very  ancient,  it  is  only  in 
,  recent  times  tnat  it  has  been  taken  for  a 
consonant,  and  still  more  recent  is  its  sep- 
aration from  t  in  dictionaries.  In  France, 
the  use  of  j  for  the  consonant,  and  t  for 
the  vowel,  was  not  established  in  tlie  mid- 
dlo  of  the  17th  century.    Among  other 
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natioDSt  the  mixture  continued  later, 
ianea  PeHetier,  of  Mans,  ia  laid  to  Jmtb 

lirst  placed  the  j  at  the  be^nniiig  of 
wonis  Avhich  bf'fjan  with  this  consonant, 
in  UiH  rn'uch  Gnuiuuor  (1550L  GiJle 
Bcya,  printer  in  Paris,  inutalad  him  hi 
1584.  In  rn/rnrd  to  the  soparation  of 
wcNfda  beginning  with  the  two  lettei8|  in 
dietioiiariea,  .ihe  edilon  of  the  FVeneb 
Grande  Eiiejfel/apidkj  printed  in  1765,  did 
not  dare  to  tnakc  it ;  and  English  diction- 
aries, even  at  tlie  present  day,  are  too  of- 
ten Oflfigured  by  the  mixing  together  of  / 
•and  /,  .'IS  welJ  as  U  and  V.  The  Eiicydo- 
pidic  Modemt  calls  j  a  Uitrt  propremcnt 
Ihrnfout.  The  other  nations  adopted  it 
fiom  the  French.  The  Romans,  in  inscri{>- 
tiODB  and  legends  of  med(d8,\vTote  nil  words 
which  we  write  vrith  a^',  as  Jujpikrf  Jus- 
linut,  wiUi  an  t,  aa  htpder,  Ivukmu,  Yet 
the  chamcter  j  existed  st  vcml  centuries 
before  the  fall  of  the  Rotuan  republic 
The  Greeks  had  it  noL 

jABLonaKr;  tlie  naine  of  several  learn- 
f  d  Germans. — Danid  Emcat  was  bom  at 
Dantzic,  in  l(iOO ;  became  a  minister  in 
Bia^^debuiv ;  io  1696,  rector  of  the  gym- 
nasium at  Li>isa  ;  in  U*f»0,  pastor  in  K6- 
nigsberp,  and  went  allerwaiids  to  Berlin, 
where  he  die<l,  in  1742,  being  then  bishop 
or  aenior  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  in 
Frnssia  (Proper)  and  Great  Poland.  He 
endeavored  to  unite  the  Lutherans  and 
OBhiidit&  Tbroushqtieen  Anne  of  Eng- 
land, he  received  the  dignity  of  doctor  of 
divinity,  from  the  universirv'  of  OxfortL 
He  published  a  number  ol  sermons  mid 
aeveral  learned  works  on  theulogjr;  amon^ 
which  arc  his  Bihlia  Hebraica  crim  JVbtis 
Hdtr,  (Berhu,^  ;  Jtara  d  lAberiaUs 
DimamSimmPmoma;  Oppratorwmm 
PoUma  Evcmgd.  Duidtna.—HiB  brodier, 
John  Theodore,  was  likewiae  an  author. — 
Foul  Eraestf  son  of  John,  bom  at  Ber- 
fint  1609^  waa  apfMinted  professor  of  the- 
ology and  preacher  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  where  he  died,  1757.  lie  wrote 
many  works:  Ditmtmtio  de  Linfrua  Lyco- 
onka  (Berlin,  1714, 2d  edit.,  1724) ;  Extr^ 
eikdio  de  JVesiorxanhmo  (ib.,  1724] ;  Rem- 
phak^Emfptiorum  Dtuaab  braelitts  in  De- 
Hrto  tMu  (Fmnkfbn,  1731);  DitterUh 
liones  nil  de  rrn  Gosen  (ib.,  1715,  173(6, 
4to.) ;  Pantheon  JUgypliorum  »xve  tie  Dtis 
eorum  CWmen/ariu*  (3  vols.,  ib.,  H.'iO — 52); 
D(  Afnnnone  Qrmeomm  ti  JEf^tiorum  (ih., 
17511,  Ifn.,  witli  engravings) ;  Opmcvlacd. 
J.  G.  Hakr  (4  vols.,  Leyden,  1804  to  1813). 
— CWfet  CMovuf;  a  natmafist,  bora 
17.'V»,  and  dietl  at  Berlin,  1787,  wlille  sec- 
retary to  the  qtieen  of  Pnis.«^ia  ;  jtarticu- 
loriy  known  by  the  work  coixuneuced  by 
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him — ^Natural  System  of  ail  iuiown  na- 
tive and  ibieign  Inaeeia,  aa  a  Oontiniia- 

tion  of  BufTon's  Natural  Uisiorj^ — of 
which,  however,  he  executed  6nly  vol.  1, 
the  liecdes  (Berlin,  ITKi),  and  vols.  1  and 
9;  the  Butterflies  (ib.,  17^3  and  17b  tj.  it 
was  continaed  and  finiah^  hy  T.  F.  W. 
Uerb^. 

lAOAMiUi  (gvrf&iito,  Briaaon).  Then 
brilliant  birds  are  nrariy  coimected  with 

the  kingfishers,  from  which,  however, 
they  did'er  by  the  form  of  their  beak  aud 
feet  Their  phimage  haa  a  metallie  loflkn, 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imitate  fay 
art.  They  Uve  in  damp  woods,  and  feed 
on  inaecta.  Moat  if  not  all  the  true  jaeap 
man^  aie  naiifeo  of  tropical  America. 
There  are  several  species  found  in  India, 
having  a  shorter  and  stouter  bouk,  to 
which  Le  VaiUanl  has  given  the  geaerie 
name  oC  jaramerops. 

Jack.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  in  his  note  upon 
T.  14JB16  of  Chaacer,  says^  **I  know  not 
how  it  haa  happened  tint,  in  die  piindpal 
modem  languages,  John,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, is  a  name  of  contempt,  or  at  least  of 
eligfat  SoOie  llalianB  tiie  Giaimi,  from 
whence  zani ;  the  Spaniards,  Jvnn,  as 
bobo  Jiuin^  or  foolish  John  ;  the  Fi-encli, 
Jeaoj  with  various  additions;  and  in 
Engtiah,  when  we  call  a  man  a  Mn,  we 
do  not  mean  it  as  a  title  of  honor.  Chau- 
cer, in  v.  3708,  uses  Jack-Jool  as  the  Span- 
iardfl  do  Mo  Aion,  and  i  suppose  Jbofcosa 
has  the  same  etymology."  To  this  wo 
will  add,  that  the  Germans  ijse  Hans,  their 
nickname  of  John,  for  th<'  same  purpose ; 
as,  H(m$  narr,  Jack- fool ;  dummer  Hans, 
stupid  Jack,  &c.  Pennant  nlso,  in  his 
Zoology  (iiL  3421  remarks,  ''It  is  very 
singular  diatllMialiialiona  give  the  name 
of  their  fitvoiita  dish  to  the  facetious 
attendant  on  mountelmnks.  Thus  the 
Dutch  call  him  PickU  htrrine ;  the  Iial- 
iana,  Jfoewvm;  the  Fkencb,  Jean  potagt; 
the  Germans,  Hans  iourst,  i.  c  Jark-sau- 
sage  ;  and  the  Fnglisb  ^ve  him  tiie  title 
of  Jack-puddmg^The  nattw  of  Jadt 
Ktich  seems  to  have  beeome  pennaucntly 
generic  for  the  common  hangman. — The 
names  of  the  boot  jade  aud  roasting  iad^ 
are  derived  by  Watta,  in  Iub  Logie,  ntim 
the  circumstance  that  boys  (who  of  coun»<' 
often  had  the  common  name  Jack)  were 
funnerly  employed  to  pull  off  boots  and  to 
turn  spits ;  and  when  inatnunenta  were 
invented  for  these  purposes,  the  commori 
name  of  the  boys  was  ^ven  tliem  in  sport. 
— Vhta  common  roasting  jadt  eowiBia  of 
a  double  set  of  wheels,  a  barr^'l,  round 
which  the  rope  Ikstened  to  the  pul- 
leys is  wound^  a  perpetual  screw,  and  a 
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fly.  Occasionally  tliere  is  added  a  multi- 
)ilyiiig  whtH-l,  round  which  tiie  ropf^  is 
firai  wound,  boforo  it  |mi8M's  upon  the 
barrel.  As  this  wheel  is  cbnaidembly 
larger  tlian  the  l>um*l,  the  jack  Is  proj)or- 
tiotmhl^  loti^T  in  rtniniiig  down. —  The 
smoke  tack  in  moved  by  a  fan  placeil  hori- 
zontally hi  llie  chimney,  aiui,  Innnj?  car- 
ried alx)ut  perpetually,  (»y  tlie  draught  of 
the  fire,  requin^  no  nmcJiiner)'  for  end- 
ing it  up.  Spiral  flyers,  coiling  about  a 
vertical  axle,  are  sometimes  iis^'d,  and 
occasionally  a  vertical  wticel,  with  sails 
Dke  the  float-boanls  of  a  mill. — Jark  is 
also  used  for  a  coat  of  nmil,  and  likewise 
for  the  garment  woni  over  h. — Jark  boots 
are  larg«'  iKtots  to  cover  and  protect  die 
logs.— JacA:  is  also  used  for  a  horsi^  or 
woo<len  frame  to  saw  timl)er  u|)on ;  for  a 
^at  hithem  pitcher,  in  which  drink  was 
lornu-rly  put;  for  the  small  bowl  that 
serves  as  a  mark  at  the  exercise  of  bowl- 
ing ;  and  for  a  young  pike. — Jnck^  in  sea 
language,  is  a  sort  of  flag  displayed  from  a 
mast  erected  at  tlic  outer  end  of  a  ship's 
bowsprit. 

Jackal  (cant*  aurrus,  Lin.).  There  is 
no  essential  ditl'erence  between  tlic  dog 
and  the  jackal,  as  they  will  breed  together, 
producing  prolific  offspring.  This  sjw- 
ci»'8  of  quadru|K;d8  is  very  wdely  .ex- 
tended throughout  the  wanner  regions 
of  the  old  world.  It  is  found  in  Africa, 
from  Barimry  to  the  ca|>c  of  Good  Hope ; 
in  Syria,  in  Persia,  and  thniughout  all 
souiheni  Asia.  It  is  alwut  two  fei't  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  a)>out  14  inches  in 
height;  the  length  of  the  tail,  alxnit  eiglit 
inches ;  the  eyes  are  aiimll ;  the  tail  bushy ; 
the  head,  neck,  sides  of  the  Ik-IIv,  thighs, 
and  outer  port  of  the  limits  nrul  <*arH,  of  a 
dirty  yellow;  underneath  and  on  the  sides 
of  tlie  lower  jaw,  the  end  of  tin;  upper  lip, 
under  Uie  neck  and  belly,  and  the  inner 
surface  of  the  hmlw*,  som«!what  white  ;  the 
back  and  sides  of  the  body,  to  the  tail,  of  a 
gray-yellow,  wiiich  is  abruptly  divided 
("nun  die  surrounding  lighter  colors ;  the 
tiil,  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  black  hair, 
the  black  prevailing  at  the  extremity  ;  the 
nnizzle  and  nails  black.  All  travellers 
who  have  been  in  die  countries  where  the 
jackals  are  found,  mention  tlie  ravages 
they  commit,  and  their  dreadful  nocturnal 
cries,  which,  answered  as  they  are  by  all 
their  connwinions,  protluce  the  most  ap- 
palling effecLs.  Their  voice  has  of\en 
i>eeu  descrilnnl  as  more  terrific  than  the 
howl  of  the  hyiena  or  the  roar  of  the 
tiger,  and  deprives  of  repose  all  hearers 
who  have  not  been  long  accustomed  to  it. 
The  jackal  can  be  tamed  with  tolerable 


facility,  but  always  preserves  an  extreme 
timidity,  which  he  manifests  by  coucealiiig 
himself  on  hearing  the  shglitest  unusunJ 
sound,  or  at  the  sight  of  a  person  whom 
he  is  unaccustomed  to.  This  fear  is  dif- 
fen>nt  from  that  of  most  wiki  animals,  and 
he  closely  n«emblea  a  dog  in  fear  of  chas- 
tisement, for  he  will  offer  no  resistance 
when  he  is  touched.  The  most  celeltrated 
commentators  on  the  Bible  consider  tliat 
the  .'JOO  animah*,  to  whose  tails  Samson 
ti«l  fin-brands,  were  jaekuls.  This  opin- 
ion is  grounde<l  on  the  great  lunnber  of 
these  animals  found  in  Svria,  and  on  tlieir 
assembling  in  liu-ge  |mcks ;  \%lieri*as  the 
fox  is  <'oiiipnnitively  scarce,  and  is  always 
solitary.  The  jackal  has  Iweii  popularly 
ternieil  the  iion^a  provider,  from  an  opinion 
that  it  rouses  the  prey  for  Uiat  <iuadru|)ed. 
The  fact  appears  to  Ik-,  that  every  creatun- 
in  the  fon-si  is  s<  t  in  motion  by  the  fearful 
cries  of  die  jackals ;  the  lion  and  f»ther 
licasts  of  pn'V,  by  a  son  of  iii>tinct  nntl  tlie 
call  of  a[)|M'titc,  attend  Uic  cliase,  and 
seize  such  timid  animals  as  betake  theni- 
si  lves  to  flight  at  the  noise  of  this  nightly 
pack.  Buffon  gives  the  fr»llowin'r  rhjinn-- 
ter  of  the  jackal:  "It  unites  the  impu- 
dence of  the  dog  with  the  cowardice  of 
the  wolf,  and,  |>articif»atinfr  in  die  nature 
of  encli,  is  an  odious  creature,  composed 
of  all  the  bad  (pialilies  of  both." 

Jackdaw  {rorviut  monedida,  Lin.).  This 
birr!  is  one  of  the  crow  kin<i,and  has  been 
celel)nited  for  his  copious  vocabulary  and 
gamilous  habitx.  It  is  alniut  13  inches  in 
length,  with  black  bill :  white  eyes ;  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head  and  ne<'k  of  a 
hoary-gray  cfdor ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage, 
of  a  rich  glossy  black  al)ove;  l)eneaUi, 
dusky ;  the  legs  are  bla<'k.  The  jackdaw 
is  very  (•oiiuiion  in  Kiigland,  where  ii 
remmns  the  whole  year;  in  t'nuiee,  autl 
various  other  parts  of  the  continent  of 
I'.iimjM^,  it  is  migmtor)-.  li  is  gregarious, 
frequenting  old  tow<'rs  and  nuns,  where 
it  builds  its  ne.sts.  The  female  lays  five 
or  six  eggs,  of  a  greenish  color,  and  it? 
e\i"eedingly  jLssiduous  in  her  attention  to 
the  young  afier  they  an*  hatched,  Thes<« 
hinis  principally  live  on  worms  and  tin: 
lame  of  ins*"cts,  but  they  also  apiioar  to  Im* 
capable  of  taking  fish.  I'ingiey  states 
that  he  was  witness  to  an  iit««tance  when; 
a  jackdaw  was  very  successful  in  this 
mode  of  obtiviiiing  fliod.  It  is  easily 
tamed,  and  may  Ix*  taught  to  nronouiiee 
many  wonls  with  litde  difficult)-.  The 
jackdaws  are  nrjtoriour?  thieves,  not  only 
stealing  food,  but  app'aring  lo  l»e  particu- 
larly fond  of  shining  sul>stuiires,  as  money, 
&.C.,  and  have  frequendy  occasioned  sus- 
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picionsofthefl  in  persons  who  were  after- 
wards proved  innocent.  So  far  do  liiey 
carry  lliis  pro|)en8ity,  llial  Uiey  have  been 
known  to  carry  oft  spectacles  ftiom  per- 
sons who  were  reading. 

Jackson  ;  the  name  of  numerous  coun- 
ties and  towns  in  the  U.  States.  Tlie 
Jacksons,  Jackson  vilJcs,  Jacksontowns, 
JacksonlKin)ughs,  &c.,  arc  cliiefly  in  tlie 
Western  Slates,  and  have  mostJy  received 
their  names  siuce  general  Jackson's  suc- 
cessful defence  of  JVew  Orleans. 

Jackson,  Willinra,  a  musical  composer, 
was  bom  in  1730,  ut  Exeter,  and  received 
the  rudiments  of  a  classical  education, 
with  a  view  to  his  following  one  of  the 
hb(>ral  professions.  His  taste  for  music 
<lisplayed  itself,  however,  so  decidedly 
while  he  was  yet  a  youth,  that  his  friends 
were  indticed  to  place  him  umler  Tmvers, 
the  orgiuiisi  of  tlie  caihe<lrul  U'loiiging  to 
his  native  city.  Having  i>us.-«  d  two  years 
in  the  mein>p«li8,  where  tie  availed  him- 
self of  the  instructions  of  some  of  the  best 
nitisicians  of  his  day,  he  retumwl  to  Exe- 
ter in  1750,  and,  succeeding  eventually  to 
tlie  situation  of  organist,  there  pas84;d  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Jn  1782,  he  pub- 
lishtHl  two  octavo  volumes.  Containing 
Thirty  Letters  on  various  Subjects,  which 
wt'Dt  tliniugh  three  editions.  He  also 
printed,  in  1/91,  some  Obscnations  on  the 
present  State  of  Music  in  London.  His 
musical  conip<J!*ition8  are  still  juFtly  popu- 
lar, and  are  disiinguiMlied  by  chasteness 
of  conception,  ingenuity,  and  truth  of  ex- 
presition.    He  died  in  1804. 

Jackson,  Hall,  an  eminent  physician, 
and  the  son  of  an  eminent  physician  ol' 
Porismoutli,  N.  H.,  doctor  Clement  Jack- 
son, was  boni  in  that  town  about  the  year 
1740.  He  went  to  London  to  complete 
liis  medic^d  studies,  and  was  there  honor- 
al)ly  noticed  by  the  faculty  for  an  ingeni- 
ous invention,  by  which  a  liall  was  ex- 
iraeted  from  a  gun-shot  wound,  that  had 
Imftled  the  skill  of  all  the  sui^ons.  After 
his  retunj  to  his  native  place,  he  speetlily 
nrquirt^d  distinction,  particularly  as  a  sur- 
gef»n.  He  was  the  tirst  who  attempted, 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  the  operation 
of  couching  the  eye,  in  which  he  was  nni- 
fomdy  succeasful.  As  an  accoucheur, 
also,  lie  was  in  great  repute.  It  is  said 
tliat  he  was  the  first  surgeon  of  this  coun- 
try who  introduccil  the  method  of  healing 
wounds  by  the  first  intention,  and  tliat  tlie 
idea  was  entirely  original  with  him,  al- 
though it  may  previously  have  been  acted 
ujwn  in  Europe.  The  merit,  hkewiae,  of 
having  introduced  the  use  and  cultivation 
of  foxglove  into  New  England,  is  ascribed 


to  him.  He  died  Sept.  28,  1797.  He 
publislied  a  small  tract  containing  obser- 
vations on  the  putrid  inalignuut  sore 
throat,  which  prevailed  in  New  Hamp- 
shire fronj  1784  to  1786. 

Jackson,  James,  an  officer  in  the  Amer- 
ican revolutionary  army,  was  boni  at 
Moreton-Hampstead,  in  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, Sept.  21, 1757.  In  1772,  he  left  his 
native  country,  and  settled  in  Georgia. 
When  hut  19  years  of  age,  he  assisted  in 
the  attack  upon  Savannah,  in  which  he 
displayed  gn^at  intrepidity,  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  ap[>ointed  to  tlie  command 
of  a  volunteer  company  of  hght  infantry. 
In  tlie  latter  part  of  the  vear  1778,  he  waa 
chosen  brigade-major  of*  tJie  Georgia  mili- 
tia, and,  on  tlie  capture  or  disjwrsion  of 
that  force^  enrolled  himself  as  a  private  in 
a  volunteer  corjxB  formed  by  the  officers 
of  Georgia  who  had  no  commands.  In 
1780,  ho  was  Iwidly  wounded  in  both  of 
his  knees,  in  a  duel  with  Ueutenant-gov- 
emor  Wells,  who  lost  his  life.  After  his 
recovery,  he  continued  to  serve  with  dis- 
tinction throughout  the  rest  of  tlie  war, 
being  constantly  and  actively  cmployod 
in  the  most  hazardous  way ;  and  when  the 
British  evacuated  Savannah  (July  12, 
1782),  colonel  Jackson  was  ordered  by 
general  Wajrne  to  receive  tlie  keys  and 
take  possession  of  the  lowna,  "  in  considera- 
tion of  his  severe  and  fatiguing  service  in 
advance."  In  the  same  month,  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  Georgia  presented  nira 
with  a  house  and  lot  in  Savannah,  as  a 
testimonial  of  their  sense  of  his  merits. 
As  he  had  l)een  educated  to  the  law,  he 
now  commenced  its  practice,  which  soon 
became  sufficiently  lucrative  to  place  him 
in  posscHsion  of  a  comjietency.  In  1783, 
he  waa  elected  a  member  of^  the  legisla- 
ture, and,  in  the  following  year,  was  ap- 
fwintcd  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of 
<Te(»rgia  militia.  In  I78(i,  he  was  named 
brigadier-gent-nil,  and  was  also  admitted 
as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Georgia 
Cincinnati  society.  In  1788,  he  declined 
the  dignity  of  governor  of  Georgia,  to 
which  he  had  b^en  elected.  He  was  then 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  of 
the  militia  of  the  state,  and  subsequently 
chosen  by  the  legislature  a  senator  in 
congress.  Whilst  attending  to  his  duties 
in  this  last  capacity,  he  died  in  Washing- 
ton, Jan.  19, 1806.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
impetuosity  of  temper,  but  of  undaunted 
courage,  and  luyielding  devotion  to  Uberal 
principles. 

Jacob  ;  the  son  of  Isaac,  and  tlie  grand- 
son of  Abraham  ;  the  last  of  the  patriarchs, 
and  the  true  ancestor  of  the  Jews.   In  hia 
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mother's  womb,  he  qiinm'IUd  with  his  rt»t»ini  to  hin  father's  tent  made  a  grrat 

brother  Esau,  whom  he  held  by  the  heel  chai)gt>  in  the  character  of  Jacob.  Uia 

tm  he  came  into  the  wmU.  Henoe  fafai  eminin^  and  avaiiee  apfwared  to  him, 

mmie,  Jaatb  (h(H>1-holder).   Being  the  ob-  it  has  amcc  to  his  descendants,  the  uecea- 
jeet  of  irmlfnuil  iiidulgrnci',  lio  was  gpntJe  eary  means  for  inukin:?  his  way  tlimiipli 
and  weak,  and  was  di^ipotied  to  advance  the  difficuUiea  of  hid  dependent  siiuuiiou. 
himself  1^  etmniiiff  rather  thin  by  cour-  Mow  thit  he  had  become  lieh,  and  un- 
ngi\    \Vhil«^  a  youUi,  he  purrhastnl  of  his  eontrolled  niBs^tcr  of  his  ^M>!^w•^^sion^^  h« 
brother  (who  retimie<l  home  weary  and  showed  himself  wortliy  of  his  ialher ;  and 
hungry  from  the  chase)  liiii  birthright  for  if  he  di<l  not  resemble  Abraham  in  graat- 
a  mesBVf  poltafti  and,  :it  the  iMstiiration  iiess  and  power,  he  did  in  piety  aad  til»> 
of  his  rnodbert  dif-juis*  d  like  I's-in,  he  der  love  for  htf  childnMi.    Yet  throupii 
obtained  from  (be  bhiid  aud  iufinn  Isaac^  theiu  he  was  destined  to  suffer  the  Kreateet 
tira  blessing  of  the  fint-bom,  on  whieh  ailiietionfl;  Asbebadtwo  fawfliiwiTeiy 
depended  the  inheritance  of  the  promise  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
made  to  AUiahnm.    He  was  obliged  to  tr},  two  coneubinca  (Bilhah  and  Zilpah), 
Hoe  trom  tlie  auger  of  hi^i  brother ;  and,  with  12  sous  and  a  daughter,  he  could  not 
on  liii  way  to  Laban,  his  mother^  brodier,  escape  domesdc  troubles  and  dissensions, 
he  ri'ceived  tlie  first  intimation  that  t!ie  His  l>elove<l  Racliel  died  mtou  after  his 
iuheritanr^^  of  the  divine  pronii^te  had  de-  return  home.    A  prince  of  the  Uivites 
volvad  on  him.   He  saw  in  a  dream  a  violated  his  daughter  Dinah,  and  his  sorr 
ladderraaRfatof  (Wmbi  heaven  to  earth, and  revenged  the  injury  by  nkinderinf  and 
angels  ascendinij  and  dt -!"endinfi  npf»n  it,  mtinlerinj»  that  ix  ople.    lli-  couM  neither 
and  the  guardian  God  of  his  foiuiiy ,  whom  prevent  this  nor  the  iucei«t  coiruuitted  by 
be  aupposed  to  be  m  the  tent  of  Isaae,  Reuben  with  Bilhah.  Humilletion  and 
conferred  on  him  tlie  bleating  of  Alir.-diai  1 1.  re^HMitance  iijr  the  sins  of  his  youth 
Aft  r  tlii<«  vision,  ho  firmly  brlicvnl  thai  seemed  now  Im  Jot,     But  his  greatest 
Juijovaii  had  ehos«;ii  liiiii  to  Iw  the  tiuher  affliction  was  the  lo«s  of  his  favorite  sou 
of  a  great  pfx)|>le.    This  ht  lirf,  and  the  Joseph,  whose  bruihers,  fidl  of  envy 
love  of  Lallan's  daiifihfer  I'  i  !  i  1   vvro  his  against  him,  had  wdd  him  to  a  caravan  of 
consolation  during  tiie  bitter  years  wliich  labmaelite  ntercliauts,  and  brought  his 
he  waa  obliged  to  devote  to  die  lloeks  of  ooet,  atained  with  blood,  ta  their  fiSlier,  ae 
liis  uncle,  in  order  to  obtain  bis  mistress,  a  pnM)f  that  he  Itad  been  devoured  by 
Mh'T  havin?  sf>rved  seven  years,  be  foimd  wild  l)east».   This  event  decided  the  de»- 
lu  lii-s  veiled  bride  Leah  (whom  lie  did  not  tiny  of  the  house  of  Israel.   Joseph  (q.  v.) 
love)^  the  elder  sister  of  Rachel,  and,  in  •  subsequently  became,  in  consequence  of 
order  to  obtain  Rachel,  he  wjd*  oNigrd  to  his  wisdom,  tI»o  highest  officer  at  thn 
ser>'o  seven  yean  more.    Besides  these  court  of  Pharaoh,  and,  in  this  capacit\, 
14  years,  he  aervod  aix  years  fiNraherd,  recognised  his  brothers  when  they  catiio 
and,  afksr  having  sapeid  the  deceit  of  his  to  Eg>  |>t  to  purchase  com,  pardonetl 
father-in-law,  by  an  artifice  which  much  them,  and  called  the  whole  hous*?  of  his 
increased  his  possessions  ( Gen.  xxx.  37 —  fiither  out  of  Canaan  to  dwell  in  a  fruitful 
431  he  depaited  privately  with  hia  wives  tegio^  of  Egypt.  The  aged  Jacob  again 
and  children  and  pro|>erty.    Indian  pur-  embraced  his  lavorite  son,  whom  Im>  had, 
sued  liiin,  and  scarcely  had  Jacob  ap-  for  many  years,  supiKwed  dead,  m»d  en- 
peast^d  iiim,  when,  afler  20  years*  absence  joyed,  under  Itis  protection,  a  liappy  uid 
nrom  home,  be  met  die  followers  of  bis  age.   A  ahortthne  befbro  his  deatn,ur%Bl 
brother  Ks  iii.     In  this  dilennna,  Jacob  collected  Ins  sons  around  bis  bed,  and 
Bouffbt  relief  in  imiver,aud  a  uiau  wrestled  prououiK^ed  over  each  of  them  a  bleasiug 
fritn  him  all  night  undl  the  inoRung  ndl  of  prophetic  anticipations  of  the  cliar- 
dawned.    Jacob    ranie  ••fl'  victorious,  acters  and  future  fate  of  his  (i>>Hcen<iaat|. 
thoiijrh  with  a  I;        '    '  .  and  he  was  He  liestowod  the  privilegi's  of  die  first- 
coiial  hy  his  guurUiau  Uod.  whose  hand  bora  on  his  fourth  son,  Judah,  Reuben 
he  saw  in  this  event,  irroel,  1.  e.  the  9«ra  having  fttfeited  them  fay  the  erineWbrnre* 
of  (fotL,  in  riMnenibnuiro  of  th*-  conte^it.  mentioned,  and  Simeon  and  Levi  by  tho 
This  uflerwards  became  the  title  of  his  nnmler  of  the  Hivites.   To  his  grandsons, 
house,  and  die  Hebrews  (q.  v.),  from  him,  ]Manai«eh  and  Ephrsim,  the  sous  of  Jo- 
are  called  braditcs,  i.  e.  strong  and  afantf .  soph,  he  gave  privikgea  equal  to  those  of 
Jaonh  now  went  ft)rtli  with  more  confi-  hissf)ns.   Thedescendantsof  Judah  com- 
deuce  to  die  much  dreaded  meeting  with  uoeed  tlie  most  powecfol  tribe,  amoog^  dm 
his  brother,  and  appeased  his  fough,  but  Mrowi,  #ho  wsw^fclBPB  osDed  Jinat^ 
noUe  nstore^  fay  his  subnussion.    His  (q.v.)  Itt  coolbmiiiy  with  JaeOi^  last 
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will,  Joeeph  buried  him  in  the  toinb  of  partly  at  BattL    In  IbOl,  he  went  to 

Abraham,  before  Marnre,  in  Caiman.  Paris,  and  re(ume<l  to  Eutin,  when*  he 

Jacobi,  John  Georse,  a  Gemiaii  }x>et,  iutended  to  end  hk  days;  but,  in  1604, 

bomaf  DflflHldor^  ]740,MMiorawilahby  havrng  i«Mif«d  n  iBfilMifla  to  the  new 

merchant,  studied  theolog}\  in  1756,  at  academy  ended  at  Mu^ch,  he  was  in- 
Gottingen,  and,  luier.  in  flrhiistiidt,  then  diiced  to  accept  it  on  account  of  the  loss 
became  profeeaor  uf  pliilosuphy  and  elo-  of  a  cooaidenible  part  of  hia  foitune  by  the 
moee  m  HaUe,  where  he  puUfahed  Ae  miifottunea  of  hie  hnidnr-hi-law.  He 
trit  (1774  to  1776,  three  volmrit  -\  a  pc-  was  made  president  oftfie  Bavarian  acnd- 
riodical  ibr  ieulies.  Joseph  11  appointed  emy,  and  retired  from  office  at  tlie  a^e  of 
him  profesmr  of  bellee-lettree  in  the  uni>  70  years,  retaining,  however,  his  salury. 
vanity  of  Freyburg  hi  the  Brisgau  (1784).  His  last  days  were  occupied  with  tlje  col- 
From  to  1800,  he  piiblishi  (I  IJbtr-  lection  of  his  works.  lie  died  March  10, 
Aiusiger  Tatckenbuchf  and  Irom  id08  to  iSld. — Jacobins  worka  are  nch  in  what- 
1807,  the  Erie.  AiieMni  ofall  hiiWOflDi  ever  cm  attiect^leTated  sonk,  yet  the 
WM- published  at  Zurich,  in  eevoi  TOi-  opinions  n>s)>ectiii<;  liitii  are  very  diffrr- 
Onin^  He  dii'd  Jnii  4,  li^l  1.  «  nt.  He  li;.s  biM-n  called  the  German  Plaloj 
J ACOBi,  Frederic  Hear>  ;  a  dittinguiah-  on  account  of  the  rehgiouH  glow  in  hia 
ed  Otftoan  philosopher,  younger  brother  netaphywcid  writhigB.  But,  whMever 
of  the  prr  cpiliiifr,  bom  at  DfiiSBeldorf^  in  opinions  may  bo  mtcrtaincd  n'S(i*  ii'  his 
174^1.  Uis  father  intended  him  for  a  mer-  ])hiloso|)hy,  all  kIh  ir  that  he  was  a  most 
chant*  He  early  showed  a  religious  turn,  t'\i  rii|iliiry  timn,  truly  revered  by  all 
^Hiieh^  onr  hie  haing  sent  to  Frankfort  as  who  had  the  gmid  fortune  to  be  aeqiiahil- 
an  ni)|>rpntico,o\|K>M>d  hirii  to  ridicule.  He  e<l  with  him.  His  |thi!os<>|)liy,  nnion": 
tberelbre  boon  went  to  Genera,  where  hia  other  traits,  is  churucteri/.ril  by  an  aver- 
ndiMl  1«w  ciiMnMBd  by  intereoone  widi  rioii|oayaiieDM,allofwfaich,heiiMuiMaiai^ 
the  most  distinguished  scholars,  and  by  when  connstently  carried  out,  lead  to 
tho  «JTMdy  of  the  i)ei>t  productions  of  fartnticisni.  His  views  were  opposed  to 
i'reiich  hterature.  lu  cout»c4uence  of  the  tliose  of  the  dogniuiic  Mendelssohn,  the 
tfiWlielMit  irtmriiiiil  ferlettCTi,herBtuni-  eriiieil  Kwt,  the  ideafizing  FidMe,  and 
M  home  with  reluctrmrc.  in  order  to  take  the  pa|ldieistic  Pclirllin^r.  Of  his  works, 
charge  of  his  father's  business.  He  soon  we  niontinn  I'.dward  Allwill's  (^)ll••ctinn 
after  married  a  lady  of  Aix-la-Chapellc,  of  Letters  (KomiusIm  r^,  1792);  h  oldemar^ 
adorned  with  the  fuiest  qualitieaof  mind  a  phikMophical  novo!  (Konip>ber^,  17!M); 
and  person.  Aft»'r  li.ivini:  conducted  the  Lett<  i"s  on  the  Doctrine  of  Spino^ui  (Bri's- 
iKiaiueaB  tor  some  time,  an  appointment  lau,  second  edition,  17bU);  hia,  work  on 
at  eomt  wee  eooferred  od  hfan,  which  re-  McodeitM>hti^  efaargea  a^ahnt  Aeie  kft- 
fieved'Uni  fWnn  any  fiiither  mercantile  ters  (Lei))eic,  1786);  David  HuineoM  Bo- 
engagements.  His  broth'  r  intn)duced  him  lief,  or  Idealism  and  Realism  (s«;cond  edi- 
to  an  acquaintance  willi  VV  ielaud,  imd  lie  tion,  Ulm,  1?^^;  iScndachrtiben  an  IHchie 
wtmi^#mtk^*il0Mk  Blither.  In  17V9,  he  (Hambvg,  1790).  His  worita  were  pub- 
waa  caUed  to  Mtmicb,  but  aoAn  fell  into  lished  by  FIi  ischcr  (Iv^  ipsic,  in  six  vol- 
diagrace  on  ncmunt  oflil^  nxpoeure  of  the  umes),  to  which  is  to  bo  added  hia  Corrc- 
abinee  of  liie  liavai  ian  system  of  customs,  spondence  (publi.shcd  by  Fr.  Roth,  in  two 
Mora  of  'hk  wrMiige  eppawed  at  tMa  -Toluroes,  1^25  >ui.i  l  ^-i7).  .Schlr^'crs  re- 
time, and  his  summers  were  spent  at  view  of  JacoM's  /f'o/i/c mar  ^ in  vnlunie  1, 
Pempelibrt,  in  a  churining  dountry  seat,  page  1  to  4ti  of  CkarakUrisliken  und  Kri- 
Whitm  be  had  buih.  But  Uie  death  of  hie  Mlm)  deeenree  the  atMotion  of  the  itodeiit 
,1rife  interrapted  this  tranquil  and  happy  of  Jaeofai.  His  dispute  with  Bchelling 
lift*.  He  now  applied  himself,  with  re-  was  carried  on  %vith  considerable  unitnos- 
newed  zeal  and  industry,  to  hia  studies,  ity.  It  cave  birth  to  Scholiiu^a  iknkmal 
eMittBged  by  a  journey  to  Weimar,  dto' Setoyt  eon  dtat  CMtfcfcrn  jlMycn  (Tft- 
where  he  saw  Gotht-  attain,  and  became  bingen,  l^"!*^). 

acquainted  with  Hf-nlt  r.    His  Letters  on  Jacobine  Moivks.   (See  DominieaH.) 

Spiiioxu  appeared  in  1785,  Irom  which  Jacobins.   The  club  of  the  Jacolrina  ia 

dme  hia  mmNlMe  moch  ooeopied  wiUi  one  of  the  most  surprising  phenomena  ia 

metaphysirnl    sy>f'nil.'  ii  r  <   on  rehgious  history.    That,  in  a  civihzed  naUoo,  80 

BidajectB.   As  the  intiuence  of  the  French  large  a  body  of  men  could  be  found,  unit- 

lavaliilion  eileiided  itadi;  be  went  from  hif  nan  energy  with  enenUe  vfaie,  poOl- 

nflmldiiin  in  1794,  to  Hotatein,  the  native  icd  madness  and  outrageous  cruelty,  com- 

eoimfry  of  his  father,  and  lived  part  of  the  mitted  always  in  the  name  of  virtue,  is  a 

time  at  Wandabeck  and  liamburg,  and  historical  phenomenon  of  tiie  highest  ^ 

13« 
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tf»n^t.  It  iflofgivnt  importAnceforthchw-   thr  assembly  by  this  raeaiw.  Meanwhile 


gneiiit^  fliad J  to  underMand  Aoroushly  narcliioal  ehib^  under  CSWiDont-ToDDCini 

||»  tWCetjdiiigs  of  thi(<  rliib  and  Uioir   wbirb  opi^st'd  tbe  mrogance  of  the  Jaro- 
rniirtps.    Ill  tin-  artic  li!  tYanre,  division   hina,  wos  menaced  by  the  mob,  Jan.  27 
iYancc  belorc  liu  lUvoliUion,  tlie  deplorable  and  Naieh  98, 1791,  and  finaOy  dteperaed 
ilalo  of  that  eonntiy  before  that  eveiil  it  bjr  violence.   The  Jacobins  now  became 
sotforili.  The  great  maw  of  the  i>eoplefn»  senpible  that  the  pike-meu  were  their  real 
totally  uneducated  and  mrievoualy  opprev-  auxiharii-s.   Tlic  flight  of  the  king  etill 
ed,  and  the  wiiole  pottipal  oi|saiiUBatioii  moro  exasperated  the  nioet  zealous  of 
no  rotten,  that,  once  touched,  it  necessarily  tliem,  and,  after  tho    1   •  of  17i*2,  tl»cir 
fell  to  piecca    Tli«*  relijjiotis  sfntp  of  the   principles  were  so  exaggerated,  tliat  the 
country  was  pot  unlike  the  iwlniciii.  The   original  Jacobins  were  now  expelled  ftom 
ehineh  was  too  corrupt  to  withstand  tlie   the  chib  as  royalists  or  modlrh;  fbrbv 
bold  attacks  of  refonncr=,  enthusiastically    stance,  Fn^ron,   Le^jendre    and  othew. 
devoted  to  their  new  systems.   The  court,  Whatever  was  resolved  upon  in  these 
and  liic  iugher  classes  in  general,  had  fcr  and  iimtlar  meetings,  was  supported  by 
eentuitoa  eeC  an  emnide  of  groeB  hn-  all  the  members  of  the  club  in  t]i<  nat  ional 
morality  to  th<'  ]>eoplp,  whicli  had  pro-   assembly.    The  Bretons  soon  ailmitted  a 
duced  its  natural  efliects  in  vitiating  llieir  greater  number,  in  order  to  c^rry  llirough 
character.  The  opponenlB  of  the  dnuch  ttieir  ophiioii  witb  more  certainty,  Thiie 
end  aiialeenejr,  wno  came  into  power  the  members  ]>f  came  pledged  to  a  certain 
upon  tlie  overthrow  of  the  old  onler  of    Une  of  conduct  on  each  question,  before  it 
tilings,  were  wiioUy  uuac(iuaiuted  with   was  brought  forward  in  the  genm  aBOHi- 
the  practical  adminiltnlion  of  govern-  My  of  natioDal  represenUttives,  and  a  pai^ 
ment,  and  had  notlihig  to  guide  them  but   ty  was  formed  whicli,  in  the  assembly, 
general  philosopbiral  principles.   Under  always  voted  Ipaethcr.   Iksides  the  iutol- 
tlieee  circumstances,  the  exceeses  wliieh  eranoetowaidethoeeof  difleientopioioiia, 
the  Francb  people  opmniitted,  when  loll   which  aflemanls  degenerated  into  politi- 
to  govern  ihem.«4elve8,  are  tnatter  of  sorrow   cul  prMcription  and  persecution,  personal 
laUier  Uian  wonder.   The  Jacobin  club   motives  iuid  a  powerful  influenoe  on  the 
had  the  Allowing  origin.    Before  the  mcmbem.  The  private  houae  in  which 
faieakin^  out  of  the  revolution,  parricularly   they  first  assembletl  stkui  l)ceame  no  longer 
after  tlie  American  revolution,  political   cajpable  of  coutainii^  the  number  of 
societies  were  fonned  in  Paris  (where  fnends      iht  veMfaiaMi,  as  iSbtlf  It  fint 
bureaux  (Tesprit,  or  HHnnriitiniii  for  the  called  themselves ;  they  tlierefore  choee 
discussion  of  litemry  subject's  had  previ-   for  their  place  of  meeting,  at  the  end  of 
nusly  been  common),  modelled  ailer  the   17t^,  the  church  of  a  suppressed  Jacobin 
London  debating  eoeie^  in  wfaieh  po-  monaaienr,  in  the  atreet  St.  Hpnof6,  in  the 
Kdeal  subjects  were  debeted,  and  the   centre  of  Paris.   This  was  the  origin  of 
memljore  of  which  were  almost  imiversal-   the  nnnie  J/ifohitis,  though  they  continued 
ly  inclined  to  republicanism.   The  exam-   for  u  lime  to  Uiiui  iliemselves  tiie/riciufa  of 
pie  of  Greet  Britain  and  AeU.  States  was  the  wntHiuiimu   Their  external  symbol 
before  the  Fn  iich.    Some  distiiif^ished   was  a  red  c^p:  afterwards,  a  dirty  dress 
memlM^rs  of  tlio  tiret  national  Jisacmbly,   was  the  tokeu  of  their  «£uucu/o<^t9m.  The 
principally  from  Bretagne,  and  common-   revolution  ptoceadad  rapidly,  and,  in  aD 
em,  on  account  of  the  oppositldli  of  the  the  laqpa  and  ainall  towns,  and,  in  1799; 
privileged  elasaes  and  of  the  court  part\-,    even  in  some  vin-ip-e-*.  siiuilnr  sf>rieties 
saw  tlie  necessi^  of  acting  in  concert,  and   were  formed,  w  iiich  the  uioiiiui  society  at 
ofpreparingforthemearareaofeaohdayby  Peris  leodered  dependant  en  kedf;  and 
previous  deliberations ;  fbrwhicli  purpose   thus  it  becain*'  enabled  to  direct  the  puf>- 
they  assembled  in  the  evenings  at  the  house   lie  opinion  of  ail  France.    In  17l>2,  tlie 
of  oneoftlieirbody,orheldacauctu,a8  we   leading  club,  in  which  sometimes  more 
shoold  term  it  Among  them  was  count  than  9500  members  convened,  kept  u|>  a 
Mirahcaii,  who,  wlien  the  Jacobins  subs"-    correspondence^  with  inon*  than  400  aftili- 
quently  jKusserl  the  constitutioual  limits,   atetl  societies,  and  the  nuQiber  of  Jac- 
aeceded  irom  them,  and  even  ilenounced  obins  in  all  France  was  ertimalBd  at  about 
them.  The  same  was  the  case  with  La  Fay-   400,000.   It  is  unnecessaiy  to  deaigoafee 
-edie-   But,  when  l)otli  perceived  that  they   tlip  principal  membeisof  the  mother  soci- 
*  9V  M  cftect  noUiing  in  the  national  asaem-   ety,  as  it  is  well  known  that  all  men  of 
tif/withouttheconaentoftheJaoohins,they  any  note,  who  pluye4«rwiAod  to  plajr,a 
r«tnroed  10  die  dubbin  Older  to  influence  part  in  the  ravohilmi,  wen  JacobuH^ 
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ThelnlkMie  wkieh  Pkrii,  mora  diln  any 
other  EiBOpean  a^ital,  exerts  over  the 
couutT}',  greatly  increas^  il  th<'  power  of 
the  JacobiuB   tliere,      W'liatever  they 
acreed  to  propose  in  the  national  assem- 
bh',  however  daring  it  mi^ht  be,  they 
Vere  sure  of  the  assent  of  the  other  popu- 
hr  aocietiesi  irom  their  comwuibii-  whh 
tlie  principal  nicnilx'rs  of  the  other  clubs. 
This  nntiirally  itiduretl  aiiit'itioMS  iiidi\id- 
uahi,  evexj^  of  the  hiuher  chu>c>ttj,  to  join  it, 
and-  to  linmuieri  toe  priTUegee  of  thdr 
order,  with  a  view  oi  obtaining  greater 
consetjnence  in  tiie  new  ^tate  of  things. 
The  exaltation  of  the  n  \  oliitionai  v  spirit 
ynroB  so  rapid,  and  so  niueh  i]i.s($cnKion  was 
excited  nmniio'  tlie  n'viiliitiniii<i>;  by  the 
iuji^ed  of  the  oppo:>ite  portv,  aided  by 
Are^  infiuenee,  that  the  Doldest  charac- 
ters Ibrmed  a  ■DUlcr  o  I  <  j  I  >.  which,  from  its 
place  of  nnecriiiir,  i?i  tin  church  of  the 
Fnmciscan  friun^,  uas  called  tiie  club  qf 
tfU  GMndtiMM  (q.  v.),  mid  which  was  joined 
by  all  the  erallts,  a^  they  were  denf^uiuat- 
rd.    This  was  the  {>nt|M  r  field  for  the 
daring'  Dauton,  and  here  liie  monster  Ma- 
nu,  fnun  1789  editor  of  the  Friend  of  the 
reof)Ie,  found  credence  to  his  wld  and 
criniiDaJ  maxim,  tiiat  tiie  end  justifies  the 
means.   Here  §ajuadoUi»t»  was  fullv  de- 
veloped in  ili  ikAencey  its  hatred  of  reli- 
^M,  and  contempt  of  niornlity  and  law. 
^roe  circumstaoces  of  tliis  agitated  period 
fequired  \die  boMest  measures,  and  the 
most  onserupulous  men  were  of  course 
the  roost  dnrin^'.  The  ex-(  'a|)in  liifi  Chnl)ot, 
Auarhursirt  ClooLs,  Collot  d'Uerbois  and 
othen^  carried  their  temerity  to  the  higiieet 
piteh  in  th»'ir  ]hi!)11c  sfweches.    As  the 
Jacobim  aud  tlie  combined  Orlcanists  and 
Briasotists^  who  lalwrcd  to  overtlirow  the 
«nmn,tfie  IboMr  ior  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
mid  the  larter  to  estaMi  !i  a  republic,  took 
the  bxhi  tude  of  the  uparuneut  of  the  na- 
tiewMMiBtiKbly ;  the  memben  of  the  oth- 
er jKipular  eocieties  placed  tlieraselves  on 
the  left.    Few,  lic)We\er.  .itteluhMl  llie  JW- 
hcmlily  for  the  purpose  of  deliberation, 
their  purpose  being  only  to  vote  for  what 
had  already  been  ngreeil  upon.    The  Jac- 
obins aud  other  sunilar  clulw  thereftJre 
adopted  the  forms  of  the  national  nssem- 
JRtMdcnt^  and  secretAries  were  cho- 
seii,  the  order  of  the  day  determined^ 
resolutions  passed  by  a  majority  of  votes, 
ahd  seats  of^tttdones  assigned  to  fh&  midi- 
ence.    To  such  popul.ir  societies  tlic  na- 
tif>nnl  nssembly  ?nve  a  legal  existence  in 
the  coustuution  wliich  it  drew  up.  From 
'  .^Mi  timtoi  tb6  Jwsobfai  dub  ezorused  a 
perfect  tjTanny  over  it   Wlienevcr  the 
Jacobins  were  not  siue  of  tlie  majjoriQr  in 


tbe  assembly,  their  feBewm  IBM  the 

tribunes  of  the  hall  of  the  deputies,  and,i 
by  their  diwrtlerly  conduct,  and  frequent- 
ly by  loud  threats  against  individual  mem- 
bers, discoiuaged  all.  opitaions  or  res(^a- 
tions  which  did  not  coincide  with  thos»- 
of  their  party.  This  was  especially  tlie 
case  with  respect  to  the  king,  aguint«t 
whom  tlie  Jacobins  and  Coideliens  par- 
ticulaily  since  1791,  had  '  !  r'n^ 
grossest  caliuunies.  The  democratic  <Jur- 
defien  dieieibra  joined  with  tbe  Orieans 
party,  which  laliored  unwittingly  for  the- 
objects  of  tlif  rr[Mi!iii('a!i<,  hy  utterit.ir  ihe 
most  slanderous  <-iiargc«  agamst  the  kin2 
and  queen,  and  by  hai^ff  the  lowsst  of 
the  mlible  on  their  side,  and  partly  even 
in  their  pay.  This  was  the  reason  tliat  a 
popular  insurrection  oppose*!  with  vio- 
lenoe,  April  18,  17^J1,  the  de))!uture  of  the' 
king  to  J^r.  Cloud,  where  In;  wished  to 
spend  tiie  f^aster  holvdavs.  Even  the 
naiioiial  guard,  in  disobedieDee  to  the  or- 
der of  tlicir  commander,  La  Fayette,  re- 
lused  to  escort  the  king,  who  wn.«i  already 
seated  in  the  carria^  through  the  muhi- 
tude.  Tbo  party  <k  the  king's  enemws 
was  the  more  powerful,  as  tlie  more  mod- 
erate menilH  If.  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Jacobin  club,  and  the  CordellerB  had 
again  fonned  a  juneliDn  with  iL  June  91. 
The  latter,  however,  continued  tneirmeeW 
inge  at  the  Capuchin  monastery,  in  order, 
by  bmn^  prepared  and  muted,  to  manage 
the  dehberations  of  the  Jacobin  club. 
AOer  the  flight  of  the  king,  June  21. 1791, 
they  made  use  of  tlie  popular  hatred 
agaiitst  him,  and  loudly  demanded  the 
dc{>osition  of  Louis  and  the  erection  of  a 
repubUc  But  the  more  moderate  par^, 
wno  f(N>  a  long  time  were  called  FemuarUs^ 
fiom  the  place  of  tlieir  meeting,  opposed 
their  designs,  nnd  the  insurrection  of  July 
15—17, 1791,  tailed  of  its  object.  But,  on 
die  other  hand,  tin  rallied  (feputiee  of  the 
constituent  assembfy  ftiled  of  dis^wilving 
the  Jacobin  club,  before  the  close  of  its 
OHH  session.  When  tlie  legislative  as- 
sembly, Ae  'new  delegates  to  which  had 
been  clioscn  almost  entirely  tmder  the 
influence  of  the  Jacobins,  had  opened  its 
session,  Oct.  1,  1791,  the  friends  of  the 
king,  aroon^  ikhom  the  Girondists  (q.  v.) 
were  conspictious  for  talents,  maintainetl 
for  some  time  the  majority  ugaiaft  his  en- 
emies (tiie  CoideBeiB))  even  in  (he  Jaco- 
bin club,  so  that  the  l^ers  of  this  club — 
Dantoii,  Marat,  Rohespiern  — \\  <  p  -hliged 
to  disguise  tiieir  projects.  But  tlieir  influ- 
ence was  augmented  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  mayor  of  Paris,  Pethion,  and  with 
him  the  municipal  authorities  ot*  Faria, 
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oomposed  of  Jacobins^  capoiued  dieir 
cause.  Eren  the  modornte  Jarobiiw,  and 
among  them  some  of  the  royal  luiniatera, 
MiDed  to  the  party  ofthe  enemieaof  the 
IdM;  Thus,  by  the  popular  insurrection 
of  May  29,  171)2,  they  obtained  a  rcsolu- 
tfon  of  the  national  amcmbly,  requiring 
ihe  king  to  disltand  the  body  guard,  de- 
creed to  him  by  tlie  first  assembly  of  the 
nation ;  but  they  were  unable,  by  the  in- 
■QRMtfdii  of  iIm  aubwin  Of  0t>  Antolkio 
and  Sl  Marcell  of  June  20,  to  coni|>el  the 
kinp-,  whom  only  four  Swisn  trrcii;uliera 
prutectud  agaiiiirt  the  atiackii  uf  ihu  I'urious 
multitode,  to  ivrdka  die  veto  tiiat  he  had 
affixed  to  two  resolutions  of  the  national 
aaKmbiy ;  but  they  gained  a  majority  of 
the  assembly  to  protect  from  condign 
j)nni!4hment  the  authors  of  this  tumult— 
Pcihion,  Manuel  and  otln'rs.  Meanwhile, 
the  Jacobins,  ofiended  by  a  note  of  the 
AtHttMB  niiiirtBr  of  Mate,  prince  'KamilJE, 
had  eflbetod,  against  the  aviII  of  the  Corde- 
hm,  a  declaration  of  war  against  Austria, 
Apiu  20, 1793  J  and  Jacobinism  iHxm  di^- 
|myed  ita 'iiifliienGe  in  the  aelection  of 
generals,  in  the  proclanintions,  niul  in  the 
dispoaition  of  the  armies,  so  tliat  neither 
La  Payette,  in  17B8;  nor  Di«nouriei^  in 
179!),  could  excite  tlie  army  a^'ain^t  the 
Ja<*ol>iiis.  But  nil  tlio  occurrences  ^ubse- 
aueut  to  June  20 — the  arrival  of  the  con- 
nderates  from  Brest,  Mareeilles  and  other 
places,  July  13;  the  attack  of  the  Tuile- 
liee  on  tlic  night  of  Aug.  1) ;  the  carrying 
of  the  king  and  bis  fiuiuiv  as  prifloners  to 
the  Tcnii)Te  by  the  nBMBrapal  offiean  of 
PHri«*,  Au{,'.  Ill;  the  iTi;i--;u'r^'  of  the  pris- 
oners, iscoL  2—7,  who  were  murdered 
wlibiNit  trial }  the  eiioioe  of  new  nemben 
of  the  owTendofi,  in  ^September  of  the 
same  year ;  all  the  nets  of  tli<'  national 
convention,  from  SupL  21,  ITii'i,  to  May 
30,  1795,  even  after  the  9th  Thermidor 
(July '-2H,  17!>4),  e8|)ecially  the  execution 
of  the  king ;  and,  finally,  the  e^tabUsh- 
imm  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  March 
9, 1793 — ^niay  be  regarded  as  more  or  less 
effecte«l  by  tlic  Jacobins.  The  Jncohina 
were  divided  into  two  parties:  agreeing 
ea  to  the  end,  they  thought  dimrently 
cnnof  ming  the  meana.  Tallien,  who 
overtiu*ew  Bobeepierre,  was  as  tnie  n  Jac- 
obin OS  the  latter  was.  The  enthusiastic 
■uapeeted  die  moderate.  The  victory  w«o 
long  doubtful.  Finally,  the  motlerate 
were  vanquished.  The  genuine  repubU- 
eana^-tbe  Girondifli^  or  ttie  party  of  the 
Plain— were  suWaed  May  31  and  June  2, 
1793,  by  the  more  violent  Jacobins,  or 
Mouuiaia  party.*  These  again  were  gov- 
*  The  conwrn  llMe  of  parties  in  poiodi  of 


eraed  by  the  Maratists  or  Coidcte^  ivhe 

ruled  in  the  Jacobin  club  with  iron  swar, 
under  the  duiimvirate  of  Kobeapiene  the 
Ineomipcible,  and  Diuitoii,  ibe  wrmidable 

cn-ator  of  the  nrolotionnr}'  tribunal,  with 
Marat  for  nn  assistant  On  tiie  other  hand, 
the  moderate  party  was  victorious  in  the 
pnninces,  at  Marseilles,  Boideaux  and 
LyoiiH.  The  f»outh  took  up  arms  against 
the  JHcobio  convention.  But  ttie  Moun- 
tain part}'  sueoeeded  in  depriving  tlw  eoil- 
vcntion  of  power,  and,  on  the  proposal  of 
Billaud  de  Varennes,  the  constitution  gwe 
%roy  to  the  reign  of  terror  (from  Augul, 
1709;  to  July,  ITMi  B«t  tlie  triumph  ' 
of  Jacobinism  was  tlie  establishment  of 
the  committee  of  safety,  which  completed 
the  reign  of  terror  under  Robespierre,  and, 
bymeans  of  th«;  revolutionary  armii's,  sup- 
pressed rebellion  with  fin^  tuid  sword  in 
Ven(k'c,  and  in  the  south.  Cities  Uke 
Lyons,  ManeiHes,  Toulon,  were  to^  be  de- 
molished, and  all  Vendue  to  be  transform- 
ed into  a  great  field  of  bloo<l  nnd  ashes. 
Fourteen  anuiea,  the  guillotine,  and  an 
iron  stubbomneflB,  finally  won  the  victory 
for  the  sj'stem  of  terror.  France,  it  wj« 
said  (and,  for  the  moment,  it  was  true), 
trsnled  only  iron  and  bread.  Not  till  the 
dictator  Robespierre  (q.  v.)  had  H^hed 
under  the  giiillotino,  July  28,  17^)4,  and 
with  bun  104  of  his  partisans,  together 
with  the  nmnleipal  council  of  Ptunsi  did 
the  convention  nTo^er  its  authority.  It 
denied  to  all  j>opular  asHcmblies  any  intor- 
ference  with  tlic  government  In  vain  tiid 
the  Jacobin  club  attempt  ail  inauiireelioiiy 
Nov.  11,  1794,  in  order  to  tear  the  mon- 
ster Carrier  from  tho,  sword  of  the  kiw. 
This  Wit  ita  IhI  etroggie.  Thb  citizens 
of  PanstOROUnded'tm  hall  of  the  Jaco- 
bins till  the  Blilltery  nrriv(>d  hthI  dispersed 
the  meeting:  Legeudre  ck>8ed  the  Imll. 
The  iinirimig  amke'  was  given  to  tldi 
victory  by  the  decree  of  the  convention, 
that  the  Jacobins  should  not  renew  thiek 

ereai  pojiuhir  conunoticNi.  wlRMe  csaaperated 

Kelin);;s  lead  ihcm  to  put  tnc  worst  oonstrurtion 
on  carh  others  doiii^,  was  never  more  cicariy 
cxliiliiU  'l  tlian  ill  iIm-  ( ;i>c  of  the  GtroadiHls  and 
Jacobins.  WliiUt  tin-  (jirondisis  arrusfd  ihe 
Jacobins  of  beilig  in  the  pay  of  foreipicrs,  of  har* 
admitted  IM  English  into  Toulon,  ice.  (the 
emoirs  of  Briwot  arc  full  of  these  charx^).  the 
Jacobina  accused  tlic  Girondists  of  bein^  for  tb«; 
kin^,  dec.  Il  must  b«  ackuowledged  that  tiic  Gi- 
mndiatt  as  virtuous  a  party  as  perbapt  ever  ci- 
isted — were  merely  theoretical  poiKieians,  sad 
never  could  have  tared  France,  in  the  italowtieli 
it  then  was.  Thcv  mado  the  virtue  of  t!ic  nntinn 
the  basi«  of  tlieir  poliiicaJ  cdiikc — a  mihtake 
wbicb  never  could  have  been  mora  snioas  than  ai 
llial  veiy  time.  Both  partiee,  it  was  cvideot, 
coidd  DO  ioof  er  exiet  togetbcK. 
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uiet;tjng8.   But  tlieir  principles  survived  nismt  (tive  volumes,  lioinburg,  IbOO) ;  also 

tbeir  defeat.  •  Tboj  look  •dvaHttge  of  the  tim  LeUna  ^  Voyagtut  h  PAbhi  Bttmtd, 

general  famine  to  stir  up  a  rebellion,  April  on  noureavx  Documens  pour  itts  Mrmmrea 
- 1^  and  May  20 — 23, 171^   The  last  oue  (Londoo,  1800),  writteo  in  a  similar  spirit, 
broiisbt  the  cohvention  to  the  verge  of  To  lean  the  true  ehamctef  of  the  Jaeo- 
^diWMlltioD.    A  member  nan)e<I  Fcrruiid  bins,  the  deliates  of  the  national  assembly 
iras  murdered  ;  all  the  rest  tmik  to  flight,  should  be  studies). — In  IHl  l,  the  violent 
CMtpt  14  of  the  former  Mountain  partyv  ullruii  (q.  v.)  were  called  tohiU  Jacobing ; 
iHMMMlMdiaiely  pessed  a  number  of  de-  whilst,  in  turn,  the  adhcienta  of  Napoleoii 
frre3  cipAtMably  with  the  will  of  ih  m  ore  calle<l  red  Jacobins.    Ab  the  aristoc- 
Jucotiins.     Kot  without  (lirtiruhy  were  racy,  U-fore  the  n-voluiion  of  171)2,  called 
the  Paris  conunittee  able  to  quell  this  the  people,  in  contempt,  la  canaille  (q.  v.), 
>il()0(iy  tumult.    By  the  dinanniog  of  the  so,  Lefore  tfie  revolution  of  18^30,  cveiy 
faubourg  i?t.  Antoine,  the  J.".<  (ihin  pnrt\'  lilH  ral,  however  hnal  he  might  be,  was 
k»t  its prioapttl  support,  a&  ii  had  already  called  a  Jacobin,    luiniediately  after  the 
loot  m  bewfeit  toratom— Barreie^ .  CoUot  lerolutSon  of  1830,  popular  sooetlet  were 
d'Herbois  and  Billaiid  de  Vareniie%who  fbnhed,  or  at  least  appeared  <^Dly,  two 
were  transported  to  Cin  enne,  April  2,  of  which  soon  gave  uneasinetw  to  goveni- 
1795u    Of  the  14  dc{»uiie8  who  had  desir-  ment,  and  their  proceedings  were  subject- 
ed to'  iMMte  the  sysiem  of  terror,  6  killed  ed  to  a  ju^eiel  inteAigalioD.  Tlie  namee 
themselves  aft*  r  thf  ir  rniid'  tnii.'iti  >•!.  Jnly  of  tht^e  .s*ji  i*  lii  t,  wtn  Ztwni  du  peupie 
17, among  whom  was  the  tulented  Komme.  and  jHde-toi  d  Dieu  faidera.    They  were 
Even  in  Toidon,  the  Jacobins  were  at  abolished.   An  association  is  now  fonnipg 
fint  vkslafious;  but  the  u^op^  of  the  con-  in  France,  the  profened  object  of  wluch 
vention  occupied  thr  ciiy  again.  May  2f>.  is  to  proteet  the  conntr}-  agninst  invasion. 
Thds  the  Jacobuj:*  prepared.  May  20,  and  to  guard  against  tlie  return  of  the  eldei- 
thajrewg^de^iw.  Couns-martial  eon-  Hoe  of  ttie  BovboiML                 '  « 
Anpufi^  litem  every  where  to  deatli  as  JAcnBiTsa ;  Monophyate  Christians  iu 
•srmriFtH,  and  the  fury  of  the  prevniliti^  the  East,  who,  oppressed  and  dispersed 
moderate  party,  as  it  wa:$  culled,  outstrip-  amidst  tlie  religious  contests  of  tiie  sixth 
'psdllM^demande  of  jtistice.  The  consti-  centuiy,  were  uoHed  by  a  Syrian  mook* 
tution  soon  after  dniwii  up,  June  23, 1795,  James  (Jacobus)  Bartlai,  or  Janzalos  (578), 
and  the  directorial  goveninieut,  which  during  the  reign  of  JuHlinian,  into  a  dis- 
was  acmally  commenoed  Oct  27  of  the  tinct  religious  sect   Out  of  gratitude  to 
mme  year,  (iiqtpressed  the  last  8trug|^  th^  fbunder,  they  called  themselves  by 
of  the  Jac«»l>iii<  niid  It  rrori?-?-!.  till  the  exe-  his  name,  and  had,  in  Syria,  E^ypt  and 
cation  of  Barba3uf  and  hm  associates,  Mesopotamia,  nuiaerouscominunitjes,with 
May  25,  179&   But,  when  the  eoMthn-  bUiofM  and  petriareha  On  eeeomit  ef. 
tion  of  171)5  seenjed  annihilated  by  tlie  their  separation  from  the  Catholic  church, 
▼ictorv  of  tilt-  din  (  tors  Barras  Rewbel  they  were  glad  to  obtain  the  pn  t.  rtiori  of 
and  Lareveillerc  on  tlie  Itilli  Fructidor  tiie  Saracens,  who  posses-*  1  liieuisieUes 
(Sept  4,  1797V  Jeoobfaiism  aMm  anew,  of  the  Ea^t  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
It  K)ught  to  j)eii«'tnitp  into  the  oflices  centiir}'.    The  Eg\'ptiau  Jacobites,  hav- 
of  the  legislative  com  u  iU,  but  found  no-  iug  abused  the  indulgence  jgranted  them 
where  a  point  of  union.    Many  of  the  the  Saracens,  waBkna  a  peraeeii- 
party   soon   denounced   republicanism,  tion  in  13S3,  after  which,  being  mach 
Mo>.t  of  therti  l)eeniiie  the  friends  of  Napo-  diminished  in  numbers,  and  restnuned  in 
ieou^ — ^Much  iuLs  been  written  respect-  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  being 
in*  fl^  Jacobins,  and'  the  aupportwe  of  nadually  aeparated  fifom  their  Arialie 
old  institutions  in  Europe  have  been  in  brethren,  they  fonned  a  distinct  aee^ 
the  hahit  of  hniiidiiiti  with  the  name  of  which  exists  at  tliis  day  in  Egj-pt,  under 
Jacobinism  e\  ery  aitcniui  to  promote  tlie  die  name  of  Copis.  (q.  v.)   Internal  dis- 
ioae  of  liberBl  principles.    See,  for  in-  pules,  and  political  causes  occasioned  a 
atanrc,  Robinson's  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy  separation,  about  the  same  time,  of  the 
musinst  all  the  Rdifrions  and  Govemmenis  Abyssinian  and  Armenian  Monophyaites, 
mMtrope,  &-e.  (fourth  edition,  London,  ihMnthegiiMtbodjiifthe  Jae6biiea;aiMlv 
fip);  and  th*  prolix  but  empty  accusa-  after  numerbue  attempts  by  the  popes  to 
OMof  the  abbe  hamirl.  roimded  on  Rol>-  briiisr  them  over  to  the  Roman  CathoUc 
hMon^  work,  and  on  similur  emissions  qf  church,  Uicy  still  maintain  Uiemsclves  as 
party  spirit,  and  dhected  - against  pbiloa^  an  iBdepoideAt  aect  in  Syria  and  Meso- 
pby  and  secret  soc-ietieH  in  general — Mi-  potamia,  and  consist  of  aboiit  30  or  40,000 
wmn$  four  nrvir  h  fJMtkiSn     Jncobi-  tiuniUes.  Thes§  Jacobites  are  governed 
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bj  two  patriarchs,  tppointed  by  the  Turk-  was  appointed  rhinf  lihrerian  and  Btipfllfc 

iik  goveraors,  one  of  whom,  with  the  title  intendent  of  tb«  cabinet  of  coins.  Hen 

of  the  palnaixk  tifJhdioch^  has  his  seat  ii^  he  made  out  e  eetalofue  of  the  valtiable 

DiaiiMMtir  or  Alqipo;  the  other,  the  S]rr>  library,  and  publitihmi  the  Gn<^k  Antholo* 

i.iu,  n  sidos  in  the  monastery  of  Saphrnn,  jn',  tn»m  tlic  only  MS.  which  has  b«'pn 

near  Mardin,  aod  govt^nis  the  Metjouota-  preaenred,  under  the  tide  ^^nihologia  ad 

nrianeocieHea  CwcuroeMoo  before  tap-  rSdm  CM§  Pali  werf  mKta  ( Leifwie,  tgl3 

tinm,  and  the  dortrirH' oftfie  fHri^jlc  nature  to  1817).    The  numberof  his  philological 

ot'(  ■hrist  (hrnoe  their  tinnu',  Monoph\fsiU»\  publications  is  very  grpat,  Ix'suIj's  s«'voml 

are  comuiou  to  t]ieai  witli  the  Copts  and  works  of  a  different  characiiT,  at*  AlUcin 

AbysMoians ;  but,  in  other  respect  they  um/  Thfodor,  Rasaliens  JSTachlass,  Die  hfi- 

deviate  If'ss  than  fli'-  othor  M(uioj»hy»itc9  dm  Marim,  Brhool  for  Wmnen  (7  vols., 

from  the  discipline  and  hiurgy  of  tlie  or-  1827),  and  Tales  (5  vob.,  Leipeic,  1834 — 

tbodox  Greek  ehitreb.  1B37),  &c ;  end  mw  wiitfaige  ere  so  weB 

f«.    In  Grt'ut  Britain,  thin  name  adapted,  particularly  for  young  fernali-s '^'^ 


wns  appliod  to  the  adh*  n-ntM  of  Jainos  II  his.  The  first  volume  of  his  Gre«»k  R«a<i<T 

(who  was  deposed  Itif^oj  and  liis  posterity,  had  passed  through  seven  editions  in 

end  in  paftieulv  to  the  non-jurors,  whose  1819 ;  and  selectione ftom  the  work-have 

sepiirntifin  from  th»  l^nsrlifh  rhiirch  con-  been  introduced,  as  a  text  iMKik,  into  Knjr- 

ttmi'd  inerely  in  their  refusal  to  take  the  land  and  the  U.  States  ;  in  the  latter,  uu> 

oatli  of  allegiance  to  the  new  king  ;  and  der  Ae  tide  &t  the  Greek  Reader,  edited 

wbo  bed  their  own  meeting^  for  the  par-  fay  E.  Eferett  f2d  edit.,  Boston,  1839).  In 

pose  of  prayinar  for  tho  Stiinrr  family,  connexion  with  Dorin^ be  bei ebo  pub* 

They  were  raoHt  numerous  in  Scotland,  liahed  a  Latin  Reader, 
and  were  very  much  leewned  by  die  de-     jAC^mit,  Niehelee  Jeeepb,  beroa  of;  • 

feat  of  the  Pretender  (1745);  and  when,  at  celebrated  Iwtanist,  wlm  ^vas  a  native  of 

length,  he  died  at  Rome  (17btj)^  the/  be-  Leyden.    He  was  boni  in  1727,  and  stud- 

^an  to  pray  fur  George  III.  ied  medicine  at  Antwerp  and  Louvain. 

Jacoss,'  Frederic  Christian  William,  The  emperor  Francis  1  sent  him  to  the 

wji««  born  at  Gotha,  in  Saxony,  17f>4,  stud-  West  Indies,  to  rnllect  curious  plants  for 

ied  theology  in  Jena,  in  1781,  and,  in  the  gardens  of  Scbonbrunn.   lie  com- 

1784,  went  fo  QMuna,  where  he  efaaii-  OMBeediiie  voyage  in  1754^  end  recnmed 

dooed  his  th«'olo£ficar  studies,  in  order  to  to  Oeniiany,  after  an  ab«<enoe  of  six  years, 

devote  himself  tn  [jhilologj-.    In  1785,  he  with  a  rich  ston'  of  plani.s  from  the  Antil- 

became  a  teacher  in  ilie  gymnasium  of  les,  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo  and  Curacoa. 

hie  nethne  eiqr,  when  lie  fNmlisfaed  several  He  puhliriMd,  in  1760,  an  account  of  bis 

works,  and,  in  ronjunrtmn  with  several  n^searches  and  tlie  collections  with  which 

learned  friends,  undertook  the  C^aradert  he  had  enriched  tlie  gardens  of  ScJion-  - 

tkr  DichUr  olfer  JVhfioMni(7  ▼olB.)^aee se-  brunn,  end  of  the  umTersiQr  ef  Vienne^ 

quel  to  Hulzer's  T%tunt  der  ScUnen  WU-  which  weie  under  his  dindSon  (JSrfena ' 

sauchajlcn,  the  continuation  of  which  Stiqniitn  Jlmertc).    Two  years  after,  a}>- 


I  prevented  by  the  death  and  scpara-  pi>4mMi  liis  catalogue  of  plants  growing  m 

don  of  theeoatrimitors.  Among  hie  odi-  die  neighborliood  of  Vienrai,  end,  in 

er  works  an*  tlic  fJillowiiig  :  Bion  and  1773,  a  ma^iificent  work,  entitled  Flora 

jMosehiH,in  171)5;  in  179(}andl797,iic<rct-  ,/huhiacay  fol.,  with  500  colorBd  engrav- 

tfUion  ts  criiicfK  in  Scriptores  vderes  (2  volsA  ines.   He  engaged  fn^  the  practice  of  iiied- 

His  Emendaiiones  in  Anihol.  Groc  (1798}  ieme  in  the  AuMrien  nMtropolie,  end  also 

was  followed  by  a  reprint  of  the  part  of  occiipied  the  profe8sor>«hips  of  rliemistry 

the  Analecta  of  Hnuicluwliich  belongs  to  and  IxMauy  in  the  university  of  that  city, 

the  Anthology,  widi  indexee  (Leipeic,  He  WeeeleiledtfbBren  hi  liMa  He  died 

17D4tol814,  8voK).    Hin  7>mpf  (Leii>-  Ort.  24,  1PI7.    A  list  of  his  numerous 

sic,  1803,2  vols.)  was  jirepared  rontem-  scientific  publicatioi»s  may  be  found  in  the 

poraneously  with  his  cotntnentary  on  the  Biog.  Unw.  and  Biog.  Nouv.  des  Coniemp. 

Antholoiry,  which  he  finished  in  1803.  Jafka  ;  the  ancient  Joppa,  a  town  of 

Of  his   FAemtnlnrbuch  der  Gricrhixchen  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Syria,  in  the  jwirhalic 

•^pnuAe,  two  volumes  hqd  appeared  wiien  of  Domescus,  16  leagues N.  N.  E. from  Raz- 

hewieip|>efated(190y)pi'e<WBufefeniiy^  orGeza ;  13  lenses  N.^ W.  of  Jenae- 

literature  in  the  lyceum  in  Munich,  and  lem,  end39  leegucs  S.  S.  W.  of  St.  Jean 

member  of  tlie  new  liavarian  academy,  d' Acre,  on  a  tongue  of  land  advancing  into 

In  Munich,,  he  eoiii|*lrti<l  iIh>  :id  and  4th  the  Mediterranean;  lot  N.  32°     2^' i 

Toli.  of  Ue  Gseek  Elemmtarbnck,  end,  in  km.  E.         m  JeA  ie  eiiiMled  on  a 

dine  yeiii^  ncmied  fie  OoUm.  where  be  hill^iiidlNailMfltjivM 
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from  12  to  14  feet  in  heighu    The  port  is 
d«;ffiule<l  by  two  forts.    There  are  several 
m(>fH|ues  und  three  convents.  Vesseis 
cannot  approach  the  city  nearer  than  a 
(juarter  of  a  league,  on  account  of  the 
hnakem.    Stivcral  consuls  of  Eiiro(>oan 
powers  re«i<le  heiv.    Pilgrims  who  pro- 
reed  to  Jerusalem  frequent  this  city  much. 
It  contains  3d50  inhahiumts.    The  envi- 
rdhs  of  Jaffa  produce  fruits  of  the  best 
oimhty,  {Kirticuiarly  fine  and  large  orangt*. 
The  Greeks  and  Phenicians  consitlered 
Jaffa  as  a  very  ancient  place,  and  it  cer- 
Uiinly  c.\iijte<l  1500  years  l)«'fore  the  Chris- 
tian era.    Japho  was  the  Phenicion  name. 
Joppa  is  mentioned  several  times  in  tlie 
Scriptures.    During  the  cmsjides,  Joppa 
becatne  the  capital  of  a  siiuili  country  of 
the  same  name.    Saladin  burnt  it,  but  St. 
I^uis  reestablished  iL    Jaffa  is  connected 
with  two  remarkable  circumstances  in  the 
life  of  Na(M)leon:  one,  the  l»old  ex|>osure 
of  his  life  by  traversing  die  plague  hos- 
pitals, an«l  touching  the  fKjiwuious  sores,  to 
give  c^iurage  to  his  soUliers  ;  the  other,  tlie 
"massacre  at  Jatiii."   This  place  contain- 
ed a  garrison  consisting  of  Turkish  and 
other  soldiers,  in  the  employ  of  Djezzar 
Pachn,  when  geneml  Bonafwirte  atuicked 
it.     A  breach  was  made  in  the  walls, 
March  7,  171)1),  when,  acconling  to  the 
niles  of  war,  the  Turkish  commandant 
was  called  upon  to  surrender;  instead  of 
wiiich,  he  cut  off  the  head  of  tlic  measen- 
per.    The  fortress  was  taken  and  pillaged. 
liona(iarte,  in  his  letter  to  die  directory, 
23d  Ventoae,  year  Vll  (March  13,  1799), 
says,    At  five  o'clo<'k,  we  were  masters 
of  the  city,  which,  during  24  hours,  was 
exposed  to  jiillage  and  all  the  horrors  of 
war,  which  never  ap|>oare«l  to  me  so  hid- 
eous," (See  M^moxrcs  dc  JSTapdhn^  tcrits 
par  le  Gtniral  Baron  GourgaxuL,  vol.  2, 
p.  37a)   3000  men,  says  the  duke  of  Ro- 
vigo,  in  his  Mbnoirex,  were  made  prison- 
ers, the  greater  jmrt  of  whom  wen^  the  same 
soldiers  to  whom  life  and  lil>crty  had  been 
granteil  at  El  Arish,  under  the  condition 
not  to  bear  anns  against  the  Fn-nch  with- 
in a  year,  and  to  pmcijed  to  Bagdad.  At 
the  same  time,  news  was  received  that 
tlie  Porte,  after  having  put  in  irons  all  tlie 
French  agrnts,  luid  d«;clnri-<l  war  against 
France,  and  oi^embkjdan  army  at  Rhodes, 
which  was  to  be  sent  to  Egypt.   To  give 
libi'rty  again  to  these  prisoners,  was  to 
send  nx'ruits  to  the  Turks;  to  couduct 
them  to  Egjpt  under  an  escort,  would 
liave  weakened  the  small  army  under  Ro- 
naimrteV  command  at  Jaffa.    A  council 
of  war  was  h«;ld,  and  it  was  detennined 
that  all  should  be  put  to  the  sword.  Even 


Bourrienne,  who  hod  accompanied  Bona- 
perte  in  tlie  exjiedition  to  Egypt,  static  in 
his  AUmoirt3,  that  the  massacre  of  the 
remnant  of  tiie  giirrison  of  Jaflii  was 
tbe  result  of  the  delilterations  of  two  coun- 
cils, at  which  M.  de  Bourriemie  himst'lf 
was  present,  and  in  which  "  horrible  act 
of  necessity,"  if  he  had  been  privileged 
to  vote,  he  would  have  concurred,  Ix-'liev- 
ing  it  to  Ije  justified  by  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, wiiich  were  all  n;<piiR'd  for  the 
French  army,  and  tlic  smalloeas  of  its 
numerical  force  in  the  midst  of  a  countr}* 
where  every  individual  was  an  enemy. 
The  Eg}'ptians  were  not,  as  has  been  of- 
ten asserted,  prc\iously  separated  from  tlic 
other  prisoners.  As  to  tlie  fxiiHoning  those 
aflectt'd  wiUi  the  plague,  M.  Bourrienne, 
whose  statements,  liowever,  cannot  always 
lie  admitted  unqualifiedly,  says  that  he 
knows  that  the  onler  for  |>oisoning  was  is- 
sued; but  Na|K)leoii,  according  to  Las 
Cases,  told  him  diat  no  opium  was  admin- 
istered. Las  Cases  also  gives,  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  in(|uiries  In  Paris,  among 
the  principal  actors  on  tliis  occasion,  dtat 
the  prr>f)osal  was  maile  by  Bonaparte  to 
the  chief  physician,  who  declined ;  tiiat 
no  onler  was  given  to  administer  opium ; 
and  tliat  there  was  not  a  grain  of  it,  at 
this  time,  in  the  army.  [M^niorinl  de 
Sk.  Hdene,  Paries  1823-^,  page  2t>8  el 
seq.) 

Jaoellones.   (Sec  Poland.) 

Jagemann,  Chrisiian  Jos^^ph,  librarian 
of  the  duchess  Amalia  of  Weimar,  was 
bom  17!)5,  in  Dingi>lstadt,  r.'id  destin- 
ed by  his  Cathohc  parents  for  the  cloister. 
Having  escaped  from  tlie  .'\iigustino 
monastery,  he  was  aflerwanls  sent  to 
Rome,  as  a  penance.  He  lived  there  sev- 
eral year><,  ami  acquired  that  taste  for  Ital- 
ian literatiu'e  which  made  him  a  distin- 
guished writer  on  tlie  fine  arts  and  litera- 
ture of  Italy.  He  is  the  author  of  a  De- 
scription of  Tuscany  ;  a  History  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  Italy  (3  vols,  8vo.) ;  a 
Magazine  of  Italian  Literature  (8  yob. 
8vo.) ;  the  Life  of  Galilei  ;  an  Italian  and 
Gt>nnan  I)icJi<jnar}'  (2  vols.  8vo.);  and  an 
Italian  Grammar  and  Chrestoniaiiiy.  11q 
died  Feb.  4,  1804. 

Jaguernaut.    (See  Jusrsrematd.) 

Jaoo,  St.  ;  the  Sjianisii  for  St.  James. 
(Sec  James,  St.) 

Jago,  St.  ;  one  of  tiie  largest  of  tlie 
Capo  VenI  islands,  one  of^  the  liest 
cultivated,  and  most  fertile;  al)Oul  60 
miles  in  circumference.  The  people  in 
general  are  of  a  mixed  color,  except  the 
officers  of  government  and  most  of  tlie 
priests.    Cotton  is  produced  in  abun- 
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(itace,  and  handsome  goods  arc  made  of  it, 
of  which  no  'Hiuall  quoutity  m  exported. 
The  chief  fruits  of  uw  iriand,  berides  • 
profusion  of  pluntaiii^^,  an*  gra|>**9,  citrons, 
lemoiis,  onuiges,  musk  and  Wttter-xueloni^ 
Bmes,  guavas,  pomegnuHdMi  qfAacem,  cm- 
taid-apples,  papas,  &c  The  < -hi<>f  towns 
arc  Sr.  Jugo  and  Praya.  Loii.  23^  W  W. } 
lut.  15^  4'  N. :  population,  20,000.  : 

Ja«o  9*  COBA,  St.  ;  •  town  in  tbo 
island  of  Cuba,  netf  the  South  coast :  Ion. 
7(i'  W. ;  lat  20^  30^  N.  It  is  situated  in 
the  interior  of  a  bay,  on  a  river  of  the 
anne  name,  about  lir  miles  fVom  the  sea, 
and  was  long  considered  iis  the  capital  of 
the  island,  but  is  much  reduced  trom  its 
lbinwrfl|Hendor.  It  )■  handsomely  buih, 
aadoontdins  a  college,  an  hospital,  n  cntho- 
dralj  two  or  three  conventi*,  and  Iti  prima- 
ry schools.  It  has  a  large  trade,  priuci- 
pally  in  sugar  and  tobacco.  It  has  n  pxxl 
harbor.  <K'fended  by  a  castle  call»  d  El 
Mam,  FopulatioiL  as  given  in  thf  Ctuidro 
BttadUtin  d^  .CMa  pbvana,  1829),  is 
26,738.  In  situation  is  tmhealtliy. 

Jago  pf.  ComponELLA, .  St*  •  (See 
Con^steUd.)  ,  . 

Jaoo,  St.,  or  Saiitiam  ;  capittd  of  Chi- 
le.   (See  SnntioffO,) 

Jaguar  (/e/u  oneo,  Lin.).  This  name, 
having  been  appUed  to  several  different 
species^  is  apt  to  create  some  degne  of 
coofusion.  The  jaguar  holds  the  same 
rank  among  the  animals  of  the  new  cou- 
tfaMtttas  tno  tiger  among  diosa  of  the  old. 
On  the  whole  upper  part  of  its  body, 
it  is  of  a  blight  yellowish  fawn  color, 
which  jpasEics  on  the  throat,  lx;lly,  and  in- 
side or  the  legs,  into  a  pure  white.  On 
thw  ground,  tlie  head,  limbs  and  under 
■tuftce  are  covered  with  full  black  spots, 
of  variooa  sins^aiid  the  lest  of  the  body 
wkh  annular  patches^  either  with  a  black 

Kint  in  the  centre,  or  formed  of  small 
ick  spots  arranged  in  a  circular  form, 
lliia  ammal  is  ftund  in  the  swampy  for- 
ests  of  South  America,  cs[)ecially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  large  rivers,  which  he 
swims  with  great  case.  Of  his  power  of 
swimming,  as  well  as  of  his  eztraoidiha- 
ry  ftn-n^th,  the  followng  circum-^tnnce, 
rcluicd  by  D'Azara,  will  give  some  idea : — 
A  jaguar,  after  hmg  attacked  and  de- 
.xtro^ed  a  hone^  carried  the  body  of  his 
victim  to  the  bank  of  a  brf)ad  and  rapid 
river,  about  60  paces  distant,  over  which 
he  swain  vrith  his  prey,  and  then  drsgged 
it  into  the  adjoining  wood.  Possessed  of 
such  tremendous  powers,  tliis  animal  is 
the  dread  of  the  inhaUtsnts  of  the  coun- 
tries he  infests.  It  is  seldom,  however, 
that  he.  attack!  the  human  noe^  though  he 


will  not  shun  man  when  he  meets  with 
him.  His  favorite  prey  aj^uara  to  be  the 
laiger  quadrupeds,  such  aa  nasn,  liotM^ 
sheep  and  dop*,  which  ho  attacks  indis- 
criinmateiy^  and  in  the  samp  treacherous 
manner  as  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  uniform- 
ly singling  out  the  list  of  a  herd  as  the 
object  ot  attack.  When  he  hn«i  mado 
chioice  of  a  victiiiu  he  springs  on  its  back, 
andfplaeing  one  ofhis  paws  upon  the  bade 
of  the  head,  whilst  he  seizes  its  muzzle 
wiUi  the  other,  twists  its  heatl  round  with 
a  sudden  jerk,  tlius  dislocuiiuj;  its  spine, 
and  instantly  denriviog  it  of  liA.  The 
jaguar  is  ^'<  !i«  ndiy  considen-d  as  imtnni-* 
able,  and  to  maintaiu  Ins  savage  feroci^ 
even  in  dw««pcive  stste ;  but  this  sssor 
lioQ  is  aiMply  cnntnidictrd  by  facts.  The 
inhabltanis  of  South  America  hunt  the 
jofiuar  in  \  .-uious  ways,  citlicr  \vitli  a  pack 
of  dogs  or  by  liisons  of  the  Uu9o  ;  this 
latter  mode,  however,  can  only  l>e  en»- 
ploved  upon  plains  or  open  grounds.  The 
UMuans  avS  even  hardy  «iou|^  to  attack 
this  formidable  creature,  single-handed, 
armed  with  a  lance  of  five  feet  in  Ien«7th, 
and  their  leil  arm  enveloped  in  a  sheep 
sidn ;  1^  means  of  which,  they  frustrate 
the  finst  niisM't  of  tJio  furious  am'mal,  and 
gain  sufficient  time  to  plunge  their  weap- 
on into  his  bodv,  before  he  has  time  for 
a  second  attack  Notwithstanding  tlic 
strength  and  ferocity  of  the  jaguar,  lie 
finds  a  powerful  oppoueiit  in  tlte  great  ant- 
eaier,  although  mti.lBtiBr  udmalhasno 
teeth  to  defend  h'unsdf ;  os  soon  M  die 
jaguar  attacks  the  ant-eater,  it  lies  down 
ou  its  back,  ami  sutiV>cale.s  or  strangles 
him  with  its  long  claws. 

Jahn,  Frederic  Louis  ;  inventor  of  the 
modem  system  of  gymnastics,  bom  in 
1778,  in  Pomerania,  in  the  ^village  of 
Lsu,  near  Lenzen.  His  father  was  a  cler- 
pj'man.  Ho  studied  in  Jena,  Halle  and 
GrtJiiswalde,  and  exerted  iiitnself  much 
to  suppress  the  lAMfamaiud^^  (oomfai- 
nations  of  the  sttidents,  accordinj]^  to  the 
sections  of  tlie  countr\'  to  which  they  be- 
longed), which  excited  se  much .  sectional 
feclmg  among  them.  (For  an  account  of 
these  Landsmmischaftev^  see  Unhmritirs.) 
In  1809,  he  went  to  Berhn,  and  became 
an  inebuctor  in  a  private  iuHimtion.  At 
that  tikne,  the  French  were  roasters  of 
Germany,  and  tlu^  be^n  means  of  prepar- 
ing the  Germans  lur  a  contest  with  their 
oppressors  constantly  emplofSdlbe  mind 
of  Jahn  and  otliers  of  his  counrr3'men. 
With  the  view  of  exciting  paOriotic  feel- 
ing among  the  young  men  Of  Germany, 
he  esltflili£ed,in  1611,  his  first  ffymnasium. 
No  oBiifWliun  Wii  permitted  in  French, 
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or  in  any  language  but  their  own)  Datk)n>  Jalap  has  received  ils  name  from  he- 
al songa  were  song.  Q>  mnwde  exciciieB  ingprincipdly  brought  finm  the  enviiv^ 

had  long  before  been  intro<luced  into  Xalapa;  though  the  plant  which  produeee 
J^chrcpfenthal,  by  Gtits-muihs;  but  Jolm  it  is  abundant  in  other  parts  of  Mexico, 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  making  g>'tn-  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Vera 
nmm  pHi**^  eattbMmlwim  Ibr  adueft-  CSnn;  It  is  much  employed  in  medidne, 
lion.  (Sec  Giiinnastirs.)  Durir!!'  the  wrir  a  veiy  valuable  pui^Uvcand  has  been 
which  soon  aner  broke  out  between  Ger-  known  m  Europe  since  the  year  IGIO.  It 
many  and  France,  the  gymnasia  were  is  exported  exclusively  from  Vera  Cniz,  to 
suspended;  but  when  peace  was  con-  -the  amount  of  alxxit  tOOyOOOpoundsannn- 
cluded,  in  1814,  Jahn  reopened  his  insti-  ally.  The  piant  is  the  coTwohulus  jaiapa 
tutiona,  and  exerted  oil  iiis  powers  again  of  authors,  an  herbaceous  twining  vine, 
to nHketbem  10110018 of patriodnk  l^itbe  iMTfaif  eDtirseofdaleortiiiwtofitelobM 
meantime,  the  liberal  spirit  which  spread  kaves,  and  lar^  white  flowcn  with  pur- 
over  the  continent  of  Europe,  found  its  pie  veins.  Tlie  root,  which  is  the  part 
way  into  the  gymnasia.  The  Gcniian  gov-  employed,  is  very  large,  sometimes  >v  t  igh- 
emments  b^an  to  drrad  the  effects  of  that  ing  50  poondi. 

lovR  of  freedom  in  tia;  nation,  which  they      Jamaica  ;  one  of  the  West  India  islands, 

had  tiiemseives  used  for  the  overthrow  of  belonging  to   Crreat  Britain,   and  the 

ttefVoMli.  After  die  marder  of  Kotze-  most  eomidenMe  and  tahnole  of  ber 

hue,  by  the  student  Sand,  the  govern-  poascsidons  in  that  quarter.   It  is  of  an 

ments  fearing  or  profestdn^  to  fear  the  ex-  oval  fonn,  about  150  mik  s  in  length,  and, 

jstence  of  secret  cx}mbinations  of  a  polit-  on  a  medium,  about  40  iiiiles  in  breadth ; 

inl  diaracter  in  the  gymnuia,  Jahn  and  lyingSDIsaguaa  WMt  of  8L  Domingo.  A 

many  of  his  friends  were  arrested,  and  lofty  rantre  <»f  mountain^,  called  the  Blue 

trated  in  a  very  arbitraiy  and  iU^ol  ^oan-'  mountains,  runs  throu|{h  the  whole  island 

ner*  In  1885^  tha  tiibunai  at  Fnmkfiift  fitim  eatt  to  west,  dividini^  it  into  two 
dadarad  Jalm  to  be  innoeent.  Several  of  parts,  and  risuig  in  mmv  vi  its  most  ele- 

bis  scholars  were  also  imprisoned,  and,  vated  f)eaks  to  7431  feet  above  tJie  level 

after  a  long  confinement,  liberated  without  of  the  sea.   On  the  north  and  south  sides 

tiW.    '  af  tiiwe  Momitaina,  the  aspect  of  the 

Jau>%  John, ban  at  Ta.swif/.,  in  Mora-  country  is  extremely  different.    On  the 

\ia,  in  175Q,  profenor  of  theology  in  the  north  side  of  die  island,  tlie  land  rises 

univcreity  of  Vienna,  died  m  August,  from  the  shore  into  hilla,  which  are  ^more 

1816.  Jahn  published,  among  other  works,  remarkable  for  beauty  than  boldneai^  be- 

a  Chaldaic  and  Syriac  Grammar  (Vienna,  ing  all  of  gentle  accli\'ity,  and  commonly 

1793);  Arabian  Grammar  (i7Uii);  Bibli-  seuorated  from  each  other  by  sijacious 

ed  AiviMBology  (2  vokk,  ih.,  1797  to  1800;  vawa  and  vomantie  inequaHtieai  Erray 

2<1  e<lit.,  ib.,  1817  to  1818,  part  of  which  vallcj  ha^  hs  rividet,  and  every  hill  its 

has  l>een  tmnslated  into  English,  under  tlie  cascade.    On  the  soutlitm  side  of  the 

title  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  Audo-  island,  the  scenery  is  of  a  different  nature, 

ver,  1828) ;  Elemenlarbueh  der  Htbraischen  consittuig'of  the  Btopendous  ridges  of  the 

Sprarhei^\Qh.,\7*i*^);'^ral3ischcChrrsioina-  Blue  mountains,  of  abrupt  precipices  and 

tkid^&iu)ihdroductioitiI^ro^  inaccessible  cli£&,  approaching  the  shore. 

JMbtm  (ib.,  1804;  3d  edit,  ib.,  1835);  jA^  The  toil  of  Jamaksa  ia  hi  aome  plaoee 

dieotogia  B{Utea,an  abridgment,  in  T^t-  deep  and  fertile  ;  but,  on  The  whole,  Ed- 

in,  of  the  larger  work  on  Biblical  Ar-  wards  pronounces  it  to  be  an  unfruitful 

chaeology  in  Gemian  (Vienna,  1804;  2d  and  laliorious  countr}-,  compared  with 

edit,  Vienna,  1814),  translated  into  Eng-  those  which  have  Iteen  generally  regarded 

lish  (Andover,  Ist  e<liL,  1823;  2d  edit.,  as  fertile.  He  calculates  tlie  island  to  con- 

;  Groanmaiica  Htbraka  (ib^  180U) ;  tain  4,080,000  acres,  of  which  not  more 

Val&cima  ftt)|lMBr^l«^Cb^^■^c^^a^Wcral■  Aan  about  2,000,000  have  been  granted  lo 

cus  tVi  Ubros  Pnphdanm  vd.  Tettam.  (ib.  individuals  by  patent  from  the  crown. 

181.5) ;  Appendix  to  Ina. theological  works  The  island  is  well  watered.    There  arc 

(1821)^  '  -'  v^  /  about  100  rivers,  which  take  their  rise  in 

Jan.,  or  Oaol  ;  ajsriioB  or  plaee  of  le-  tfaa  mountains,  and  nm,  oommonty  vnth 

gal  ( (niruicrncnf.    Tnis  word  is  fonned  great  rapidity,  to  the  son  on  Inith  i-idrs  of 

from  tilt-  French  geok,  and  that  from  the  the  island.   None  of  tiiem  are  navigable, 

barbarous  Latin  won!  geda,  gaola,  gmiola  except  for  boats.   Black  river  is  the  deep- 

(a  cage) ;  whence  the  Picanla  ■lUl  call  a  eat,  ami  has  the  greateat  tiurcnt  There 

bird-cage  f^m/oUe.  (For  some  remarks  on  are  f«pnng«»,  both  sulphureous  and  chalyb- 
the  Bubj|ect  of  prisons,  see  Prison,)        * .  eate,  in  diderent  parts  of  the  country. 
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The  climate  of  Jamaica  on  the  plains  is 
hot,  the  average  heat  from  June  to  Novem- 
ber inclusive,  \ye\ng  80°  Falu-.,  and,  in  the 
colder  season,  from  70  to  80.  On  tiie 
higher  groimds,  the  heat  is  less.  The 
year,  as  in  all  tropical  countries,  may  be 
divided  between  the  wet  and  dry  seasons. 
Sugar,  indigo,  cotton  and  coffee  are  the 
most  im|)ortant  natural  productions  of  Ja- 
maica. Maize,  or  In<lian,  and  Guinea 
com,  and  rice,  are  also  cultivated.  The 
bread-fruit  tree,  with  several  other  useful 
plants,  has  lK?en  intnxhiced  by  the  exer- 
tions of  sir  Joseph  llanks.  The  island  al- 
so abounds  with  different  kinds  of  grass, 
of  excellent  (juality.  The  several  kinds 
of  kitchen  garden  produce,  namely,  those 
edible  roots  and  pulse  which  are  in  use 
lliroughout  Europe,  thrive  well  in  tlie 
mountainous  parts.  There  are  also  ex- 
cellent vegetables  of  native  growth.  The 
other  indigenous  productions  are  plantains, 
bananas,  yams  ol  several  varieties,  calalue 
(a  s|»ecie3  of  spinage),  eddoes,  c-assavi  and 
sweet  potatoes.  Fruits  are  found  in  equal 
perfection  and  variety,  and  no  country  af- 
fords so  magnificent  a  dtisserL  The  moun- 
tains are  also  covered  with  extensive 
woods,  containing  excellent  timbers,  some 
of  which  are  of  pnxligious  growth  and 
solidity  ;  while  otliers,  as  tlie  well  known 
maliogany,  are  well  adapted  for  cabinet 
work,  'ibo  indigenous  quadrufieds  of  the 
island  were  the  af^outi,  the  pecare  or  Mexi- 
can hog,  the  armadillo,  the  oiK>ssum,  the 
raccoon,  the  musk-rat,  the  alco,  and  tlio 
monkey.  The  agouti  perhaps  remains, 
and  the  raccoon  was  numerous  in  the  time 
of  sir  Hans  Sloane.  The  other  animals 
are  extirpated.  Of  the  lizard,  tliere  are 
many  varieties.  The  woods  and  marshes 
abound  in  great  variety  of  wild  fowl, 
some  of  exquisite  flavor.  Parrots  are  still 
found  in  the  groves  ;  but  the  flamingo  is 
nowhere  to  Iw  seen.  The  limit  of  the 
miasmata  and  pcbtilential  atmosphere,  in 
tliis  zone,  is  supposed  to  be  at  an  elevation 
of  almut  1300  fe»'l  above  the  sea.  At  that 
height,  the  air  is  iK-rfirily  salubrious.  The 
high  district,  called  Pedro  plains,  on  the 
south-west  coast  of Jamaica,is  8ai<l,by  Brjan 
Edwards,  to  vie  with  any  spot  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  gloiie,  In  the  mildness  of  its 
temperature  and  tlie  purity  of  its  air.  At 
llie  estate  of  Cold  Spring,  4200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  he  thought  the  cU- 
mate  the  most  delightful  he  had  ever  ex- 
rieoccd  ;  the  thermometer  seldom  falls 
low  55°,  or  exceeds  70°  ;  and  many 
English  fruits,  as  tlic  apple,  peach, 
strawberry,  &c.,  flourish  there  in  perfec- 
tioD.   Jamaica  is  situated  near  the  limita 


of  the  great  volcanic  region  of  Soudi 
America,  and  it  is,  in  consequence,  liable 
to  earthquakes.  June  7, 18012,  at  mid-day, 
an  eartliquake  destroyed  tlie  town  of  Port 
Royal.  The  convulsion  lasted  a\x>ui  three 
minutes,  when  tlie  town  sunk  several  liiili- 
oms  under  water.  The  walls  of  the 
buildings  may  still  be  seen  in  calm  weath- 
er. The  heavy  buildings  tliroughout  the 
island  were  thrown  down,  shattered  moun- 
tains ruined  many  settlements,  general 
sickness  ensued,  onler  and  industry'  were 
at  an  end,  and  a  mischievous  confusion 

[ircvailed  until  the  terror  subsided  ;  3000 
ives  were  lost  by  this  visitation.  Smart 
shocks  are  felt  almost  every  year ;  in  1802, 
and  agtiin  in  18  H»,  they  were  more  violent 
tlian  usual.  Hurricanes  are  more  frequent, 
and,  in  many  cases,  more  tennblo  and  de- 
structive than  earthquakes.  A  succestdon 
of  hurricanes  desolated  tliis  and  some  of 
the  neighboring  islands  for  seven  years, 
liepinning  in  1780,  with  the  exception  on- 
ly of  1782  and  1783.  The  first,  in  1780, 
was  much  the  most  destructive.  The 
amount  of  propertj'  destroyed  exceeded 
2,000,000  pounds  sterling.  The  grazing 
fanns  have  lately  increased  much,  and 
homed  cattle  are  abundant  They  feed 
on  Guinea  ^rass,  which  was  introtluced 
by  means  of  seeds  brought  aiul  droppetl 
by  birds,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  centu- 
ry. The  oxen  are  chiefly  from  tlie  Span- 
ish breed,  small,  but  hardy.  The  sheep 
are  said  to  have  been  originally  .\lriomi. 
The  swine  are  smaller  than  those  of  Eu- 
rope, and  have  short  jiointed  ears.  Tlio 
pork  is  said  to  be  much  whiter  and  sweet- 
er than  tliat  of  Great  Britain.  The  wild 
hog  abounds  in  tlic  remote  woods.  The 
chase  of  the  wild  boar  is  a  favorite  diver- 
sion of  the  Creole  whites.  The  Creole 
horses  are  small,  but  active.  The  Enghsh 
and  North  .American  horses  do  not  so  well 
endure  the  climate.  The  mules  do  the 
heavy  work  of  tlie  plantations,  and  are  ca- 
llable of  enduring  twice  as  much  fatigue 
as  a  honw*.  The  latter  is  seldom  used  as 
a  Uuust  of  burilen.  The  carts  and  wagons 
are  drawn  by  oxen.  The  rats  are  very 
numerous  and  destructive,  particularly  to 
the  sugar  cane  ;  in  some  years,  whole 
fields  of  this  plant  are  as  completely  de- 
stroyed by  them  as  if  a  blight  had  alight- 
e<l  on  tliem.  Eight  or  ton  hogsheads  of 
sugar  are  supp<Kscd  to  be  annually  lost  in 
tliis  way  out  of  eveiy  himdred.  50,000 
rats  have  been  caught  on  some  proiierties 
in  a  single  year,  but  no  sensible  diminution 
of  their  number  takes  place.  The:  negroes 
eat  them  dressed  in  molasses.  The  re.gi»* 
laturc  of  Jamaica  is  composed  of  the  gov- 
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^  J«Z°^f'  .S'^T^       ^«  •«*  fiom  Grew  Britain  <md  the  other  colo- 

rJ^u^.rn^   r       ""^  embarked  fr...n  Scotlaud  lor  to 

Ymr,.      »kuJ.    PruP^u^OAar  '"806  bv  thc  bpaujards  to  recover  the 

1658  ...  4^  .    ;  ;  but  the  forre  which  landed  for  thin 

1787  .  .  30,000  ....  10,000 :  \  !  250*000  K,"'^,  """^  "^t!"'*^'  ^'n^. 
The  8love«  axnounted  iu  18J2.  to  nettJernent  Umne  the  report  of  the 

in  1817,  to  Mi^m    m  l^  ^^xl^^^  buccarieem,  who  Bpent  their  immense 

ThiB  d^,ea«e  ^  owing  Sv^o  io  !^nVh"l  '^^"^T?^^  extrBvagance,  and 

maniimi«on  of  thr  rifv^T  enriched  the  mhahitanta    After  Uie  resto- 

UuittV  Kindlon  i,  ,l,e  princiiMl  pUcfi„  C™.  of?                m'"  ""^ 

the  island  (:«,000  inhabitanlsl  7™,  7fa5  l?    ■  government, 

■IS-  W. ;  lat  ItC  ij.T"'"""'''-  tl-e  wlmMl  having \hku  previously  goreined 

h;,i^JZj  iS,.,  i    I               ..  '"»ninl  law,  took  place  in  IGUl  Af. 

er^X  col^^n^^^^^  ^^"^T1^  eontn>ven,i..'  ^  fhe 

second  expediS>n?oSe^ew  wo^^    In  TT'f\y^,^}^'^  crown,  which  unsetUed 

i.inn            •      1"  uie.  new  world.    Jn  the  afliureoi  Jamaica  for  a  gnaco  of  fiftw 

Juno,  1503,  being  on  lua  return  from  Vera-  veara.    At  lenirt}.  in  179«  . 

gnu  to  Ui^rwuiiola,  he  wa.s  driven  by  tem-  i^^^ffi^fLl   %  ^""'P"^'""* 

iriS^bi;r'-^-?ert^?H?2 

&dW"oS'7JSr«£fL^^^^^^^^ 

i«UKi      i„     •  miner,  sent  out,  in   Z  that  tlie  body  or  the  r  laws  nhmiM 

H««.inH^t    ^  ol  ColumlKis,  not  a  single   independent  and  hosule  community  in  the 

ESmr,^     ll""^"?^.  On  the  conqueS  of  thc^sland  fmm  tS 

fd  ft  uuT^ol^^"  P  Spaniards,  a  multitude  of  Afric^?^3a^ 

^mrlL  k  .^«7  fled  to  the  moimtains,  beyond  the  "a^ 

ft^h   W^i  r^'^**  by  a  force  of  the   invadere,  imd  maintained  i hem 

Sf  St.  J      '717"^  •^d.the  town  selves  in  these  fStne«Gs  in  s^^of  alJ  tS 

dS^mt?  h  ^""^  '"habitants,  render^  cies  of  independence  gii^i  e«  to  tS^ 

dBjperate  by  onprt^,„n,  made  a  manly  harrlv  o.ulaws;  but  at  7y5.  hJ^ 

^.;^dtr,^'*^ ^-"^'^^  tiliti^  broke  out  agnii.    Cac  vify^ 

■ons.   tromweU  encouraged  emigration,  overmatch  for  the  great  force  brought 
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mbHt  them.   In  thu  state  of  thing?,  the  dtt,  Thqr  then  followed  Christ,  woiv 

Britifh  n  tmrted  to  the  use  of  blocHl-hoiirnls,  witnesses  with  St.  Peter  of  the  traii,>ti  jnini- 

100  of  witich  were  itnpiprted  from  Cuba,  tion  on  mount  Tabor,  and  accuntj>auied 

and,  under  the  direetioii  of  experienced  oar  Loid  in  tlie  garden  of  CNhren   it  m 

sn,  wrrr  let  looi*f!  upon  the  rnoun-  IjeHevrd  that  St.  Jaincs  first  ])riarhf*<J  the 


||ine«rB,  to  Heize  und  tear  tlie  unhappy  \so»\n'\  to  tho  dispened  Jew»,  and  aiier- 
ftigiti\'cs.   Thus  bunted  down  like  wild   wards  returned   to   Judea,  yihien  .he 


and  henuoeil  in  by  a  force  too  preached  at  Jerusalem,  when  the  Jews 

powerful  to  he  overroinf,  they  had  no  al-  stirred  up  Herod  Agrippa  against  him, 

tcruatife  but  submission.   The  cxpuiaiou  who  put  him  to  a  cruel  death,  about  tiie 

of  thil  hRfe  and  unlmpnj  raee  ivaa  de-  year44.  Thus  8t  Garnet  was  llie  fint  of 


and  finaJly  carried  into  the  apostles  who  sutfi-n  d  irmrtjrdom. 
eflfect.  About  fJOO  were  transjwrtod  to  St.  Cli'niPiit  of  Alexandria  n  lnies  that 
tiie  cold  and  bleak  chores  of  Nova  Scotia,  his  uccu^r  Wii5  so  struck  with  his  con- 
wdwre  many  of  them  perished  misavbly.  stancy,  that  he  became  converted,  and  wd' 
(See  Long's //t.7/,(/JewwMVn(.'i  vols,,  1774);  fered  with  hini.  There  is  u  niajniificent 
Edwards's  Hitt.  the  W,  India  (1809);  church  at  Jerusialem,  which  beam  ihe 
Roughley*s  Janiaim  Flanter'a  Otnde(\830).  name  of  St.  JwntA,  and  belongsto  Ihe  Ar* 
Jamblichus  ;  an  eminent  philo»op))er,  a  menians.  The  Spaniards  pretend  tliat 
native  of  Chnlcis,  in  Cu'Iosn  rin,  who  flour-  they  hod  St.  James  for  their  apotule,  and 
ished  in  the  begiiming  of  the  4th  ceotuiy.  boost  possessing  his  body ;  but-Baroniue, 
He  was  the  sehofaur  of  Antfofiue  and  of  in  hb  annala^  refotee  dmr  fMOwnsioiia. 
Porpiiyry,  and,  having?  l>ecofne  i>crfecl  in  — Jowm,  SI.,  called  the  L':ss,  nn  ajKistle, 
tlie  mysteries  of  the  Plotinian  srhoul,  he  the  brotlier  of  Juile,  and  the  son  of  Cle- 
taught  witli  vast  reputation.  He  nrutessed  onhas  and  Mary,  the  sister  of  the  niotlj«r 
to  perform  wondera  by  the  aid  or  fanMble  of  oiv  Lord,  is  called  in  Scriptuiv  the 
beings.  His  writinp-?  di^^cNn  t  r  extensive  Just,  mid  the  brother  of  Jesus,  who  ap- 
reading,  but  hif<  »^ylc  is  inelegant,  and  he  pearod  to  him  iu  particular  alter  his  reaur- 
bomme  fteely,  csjiecially  fiotn  Por|ili>  r}'.  rectkia.  He  waa  the  ftet  bUiop  ef  Jem- 
The  school  of"  Jnmhlichiis  produced  ninny  salem  when  Ananias  H,  hi^h  prieit  Of 
eclectic  philosophers,  who  were  (lispersed  the  Jews,  euusi  d  him  to  Ik;  condemned 
throughout  the  Roman  empire.  The  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  p*  ople 
ptnloeopltieal  works  of  Jmnl^diofl^  now  and  the  Pharisees,  who  threw  hun  do\\  a 
extant,  are,  tlie  Life  of  Pyihaj^orru?  ;  an  from  the  steps  of  the  temple,  when  a  fuller 
Exhortation  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy  ;  dashed  out  his  brains  with  a  club,  about 
lluee  Books  on  Mathematical  Leaniin'ff ;  the  vear  02.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
a  Commentary  upon  Nioomachus's  Inati-  epfaue  which  bens  his  name, 
wtes  of  Arithmetic  ;  and  a  Treatise  on  James,  St.,  or  THxSwoan (Son  Ja£r<»fA  / 
the  Mysteries  of  the  Eg)  piians,  Chaldeona  Etpada) ;  a  military  order  iu  .Spain,  insti- 
and  Aaifriane^  St.  Jerome  aiateetfaatfae  tuted  in  1170,  by  Fefdhnnd  kinf  of 
also  wrote  a  copious  commentary  on  the  Leon,  to  stop  the  incursions  of  the  Moors, 
golden  verses  of  Pythafronis.  ^Ip  died  The  knitrlits  must  prove  their  descent  fmni 
about  333.  This  Jambhchus  must  be  dis-  fiunihes  tiiat  have  lieeii  noble  on  both  sides 
tingniahed  ftom.the  penon  of  the  aame  tbr  lour  generations,  and  that  their  aneea- 
name,  to  whom  the  emfxTor  Julian  ded-  tors  have  ueitlier  Nv  n  Jews,  Saracens  nor 
icatea  hia  epistles,  for  Julian  was  scarcely  hen>tic^  nor  called  iu  queation  by  the  in- 
born when  die  aucceasor  of  Pon>hyry  quisition.  Their  Towa  are  those  of  pover- 
died.  Tho  best  editions  of  Jambliciius  ty,  obedience,  conjugal  ftdeli^, and  the  de- 
arc  thf^:  Df  Mtfst.  Esrypt  ChaUL  et  .Is-  it'iice  of  the  immarnialBCOiieeplion  of  the 
syr.  nec  turn  alii   'DraUaius  vhiiosophwi,  holy  virgin. 

AMne  (Venlee,  fm)i  De  Mfst.  I^ypt.  James  I,  king  of  8eodBnd,of  hou^ 

necnon  Porphyrii  KpUlola,  kr.,  Cr. ,  i  hut.,  -f  Stuart,  bom  m  13&4,  was  the  aon  of 

Gale  (Oxou.  167tt) ;  and  Dt  Vita  Pvtha^^  Kol»crt  III,  by  AnnabeUa  Dnimmond. 

Or,  el  Lot.,  Kneter  (Amsterdam,  17(i4, 4U).  In  1405,  his  father  sent  hun  to  France,  in 

James,  St.,  called  the  OnaUr,  the  boo  Older  that  be  nigfat  escape  the  danger  to 

of  Zeliedee  and  the  Iirother  of  John  the  which  he  waaexpose*!  by  the  ambition  of 

cvang^ist,  was  boni  at  iiethsaida  in  Gali-  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Albany ;  IjuI,  being 

lee.  He  wm  ealled  to  be  an  apostle,  to-  taken  by  an  English  squadron,  he  and  bia 

gether  with  St.  John,  as  they  were  mend-  suite  were  i  ari  i<  d  |>risone«  to  the  Tower 

jPg their  nets  with  their  father,  Zel>e<lee,  of  London.    Ih  n-  li'       •  ^.  .1  an  ex.-.  !- 

^o  was  a  tii^ierman.   Christ  gave  them  leuteducatiou  Irum  Heuiy  i  V  ui  Juiglaiid, 

the  name  of  BeoiMi^  pr  font  ^  Ohm*  md^ioieliefttfaeiedhimofoapiUity^ap- 
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piBed  binnir  to  tihose  poeiiicdaiid  blenuy 

pursiiitK,  the  existing  evidences  of  which 
do  him  honor.    Rc^it  III  died  the  fol- 
io wipg  year,  ujid  James  was  proclaimed 
Ubi^  ;  but,  during  the  n  iDniiuIer  of  tiio 
reign  of  Henry  IV,  and  the  whole  of  that 
of  Henry  Y,  lie  was  ungenerously  detain- 
ed in  Enghnd,  with  A  vww  to  preveattbe 
alliance  of  Scotland  with  France.  This 
did  not,  howevpr,  proveiit  the  apprehend- 
ed reeuU.   At  len^i,  under  the  regency 
of  the  didn  of  Bedford,  he  was  remored 
to  his  kingdom,  after  a  dotojiticn  of  18 
3rearH,  at  which  time  ho  waa  in  his  30th 
year,  and  highly  accouiplished,  both  men- 
■dly  and  in  the  manly  exercises.  Ho 
married  Jo.uinn  IlfanforT.  n  lady  of  di»- 
tioguished  beauty,  ul'  liie  blood  royal  of 
Ibgland,  who  !■  thought  to  be  the  lidr 
dame  alluded  to  in  h'ln  pleasing  poem  of 
the  Kiriff's  Qiihnir,  of  whom  he  Iwrame 
CBaiuoredL  from  beholding  her  in  the  royal 
geid—  from  the  windows  of  his  apart- 
mentjs  whiV  a  raptivt^  in  Windsor  castle. 
On  Uia  return  to  Srntlrmtl,  tindinj;  that  th»" 
dnkoof  Albany  and  his  i^>n  hud  nhcnated 
mUKf  of  the  most  vahmhh;  passessions  of 
the  crown,  bccauj«o<l  ihotn  to  be  convicted 
and  execuioi^  as  traitore,  and  their  estates 
tehe  eenfiMlil.  HMse  and  some  other 
strong  measures  in  the  resumption  of  im- 
provwflent  pmnts,  under  tho  ropciiry  of 
the  dukes  of  Albany,  were  atoned  lur  by 
dwenactnMot  .of  nan^  good  kwafaihii 
parliaments  ;  and,  as  for  ns  a  lawlev  BO- 
oflity  would  allow  tlicm  to  be  put  in  prac- 
tice, tiiey  much  improved  the  state  of 
H)ci«  tyin  Scotland.   In  11;}«I,  he  renewed 
ihe  Sc(»tri.«li  alliance  with  France,  piving 
his  daughter  fttarsarct  in  marriage  to  the 
danpUn,  aiid  tenmog  whh  her  a  splendid 
train  and  a  large  body  of  troojts.   A  fruit- 
less endeavor  of  the  EiiL'li.sh  to  prewnt 
this  marriage,  by  iotcrceptmi:  the  Scottiah 
fleet  hi  hi  passage^  eo  exunperated  Jamea, 
that  he  declared  war  against  Kngland.  He 
wui*,  however,  on  such  bad  terms  with  his 
nobility,  in  c^)n^>lc'uueuce  of  his  endeavors 
Weuib  tlieir  anooMoB  and  improve  his 
revenue,  that  he  was  olditrt  d  to  disband 
his  army,  under  the  appreheosiou  of  o 
conspiracy.   AH  then' retired  to  the  Oar* 
thusian  monastery  of  Perth,  which  he 
had  himself  fonruit  li,  where  he  lived  in  a 
btate  of  privacy,  which  fiicilitated  tlie  suc- 
CMB  of  a  plot  Hvnned  agafaiat  Ms  lU^ 
The  chief  actors  in  this  tragedy  were 
Kobert  Groliam,  and  Walter,  earl  of  Athol, 
the  king's  uncle,  the  former  of  whom  was 
aetnated  by  reyenge  Ibr  the  resumption 
of  some  lands  improperly  granted  to  his 
fiaaily,  aod  the  latter  m  the  hopes  of  suc- 


ttitdiDg  to  die  tnwBm^  9f'  ntaM  of 

briber^',  the  assassins  gained  adminsion  to 
the  king's  apartment ;  aod  an  alarm  being 
raised,  the  queen^  ladies  attempted  to 
-secure  the  chamber  door.  One  of  them, 
Catharine  Douglas,  thrust  her  ami  through 
the  staple,  in  which  state  she  reoiained 
timll  it  waa  dreadlhlly  broken  by  die 
sailants.  The  instant  tho  assassins  |{Qt 
into  the  apartments,  they  dragged  the  kmg 
from  his  concealment,  aiiMl,  in  spite  of  the 
eries  end  reiuoostfiuKwa  of  uio  4|ueeii| 
who  in  vain  threw  herself  batwiMiU  dieni 
and  the  obiect  of  their  resentment,  put 
him  to  death  by  midtiplied  wounds.  He 
peri-li  il  in  the  44th  vear  of  his  oge,  and 
13th  Mt  lii^n  iirn,  F.  h.  20,  1437,  leaving 
one  sou  and  live  daughters :  and  his  mur- 
der was  piuUahed  liy  tiie  doaiha  of 
the  conspirators  in  exquisite  ton  n  ' - 
The  king,  who  may  be  said  to  have  fallt- a 
a  martyr  to  his  attemptp  to  abolish  tlie 
anarehy  and  diaorder  which  prevailed 
throughout  his  kingdom,  holds  no  incon- 
siderahlo  place  in  tlie  catnloL'ne  of  royal 
authors,  by  his  poems  of  the  K  rnzH  Uuhair, 
already  mentioned,  Christ's  Kirk  o*  the 
Crcen,  &:c..  the  latter  of  which  is  humor- 
ously descriptive  of  the  monnoB  and  pea- 
timee  of  tiie  age.  Jameaia  also  aaid  to  have 
been  a  skilful  mnridan,  and  some  attribute 
to  him  the  composition  of  several  of  the 
mo8tadmire<l  of  the  Scottish  melodies ;  but 
of  ^fi  doelor  Barney  is  much  inclined 
to  doubt.  An  accurate  lis^t  of  the  works 
of  James  I  will  be  found  in  Park's  edition 
of  Walpole*s  Royal  and  Noble  Authors. 

James  V  of  Scotland  sueceeded,  in 
1513,  at  tlie  death  of  his  father,  James \\, 
though  only  18  months  old.  His  mother, 
Maiigaket  ef  England,  governed  doting 
hie  ehildhood  ;  but,  at  the  age  of  17,  he 
assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and,  in 
1535,  married  Magdalen,  daughter  of  Fran- 
cis I,  who  died  two  years  after.  Heafte»> 
ward?  married  Mary  of  I^rraine,  widow 
of  Louis  of  Orleans,  and  died  Dec.  13, 
1542,  leaving  the  throne  to  hii  only  chik), 
Mary  Smart,  who  was  bokn  only  eight 
days  liefore  his  death. 

James  I  of  England,  and  VI  of  Scot- 
hnkl,  was  the  son  of  Mary,  queen  of  Seoc- 
land,  by  her  cousin  Henry  lord  Damley. 
Ho  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  castle,  in  June, 
15G6,  at  the  unfortunate  period  when  his 
mother  waa  at  variance  with  herhinlMad, 
and  had  begun  to  fix  her  affections  on  the 
earl  of  BothwelL  In  the  stonny  and  dis- 
gracefiil  tunee  wluch  IbDowed,  the  tnAnt 
prince  was  committed  to  the  charge  of 
the  eari  of  Mar ;  and,  in  the  follovnng  year, 
Mary  being  forced  to  resign  the  crown,  lie 
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was  aolomuly  croA^neJ  at  Stirling,  and 
i'rorn  Umt  time  all  public  acta  ran  in  hin 
name.  Wis  clulilhuod  was  ^isod  in  civil 
\Tars,  under  iho  rcgeuoiw  ol  Murrny,  Mar 
luid  Morton,  during  which  time  he  resided 
iti  Stirling  castle,  under  tlie  tuition  of  tiie 
celebrated  Buehanun.  Wis  progress  in 
school-lenming  >v»s  m|>i<l ;  but,  as  his  char- 
acter ofK-ned,  un  iiu)l:ibiht^'  und  weakness 
of  temper  became  manitest,  which  indi- 
cated wliat,  in  ilje  sequel,  proved  to  be 
llie  case,  that  he  would  become  an  easy 

Crey  to  flatterers,  and  lus  reign  be  marked 
y  uijudicious  favoritism,  h  rom  the  first, 
too,  he  Hcems  to  have  imbibed  those  ex- 
alted notiona  of  tlie  royal  authority  and 
divine  right  wliich  proved  w  injuriouiito  his 
posterity.  Some  injudicious  measures,  in 
the  spirit  of  these  oi)in  ions,  early  produc»xl  a 
con^iracy  of  his  nobles  against  hiiu,  who, 
in  1582,  look  poasessioa  of  his  pcreon  at 
Ruthven  cjistle.  A  new  conftnleracy, 
however,  etfectetl  his  hberatiou,  and  he 
again  put  himself  under  tlie  direction  of 
ms  favorite,  the  earl  of  .\rran.  The  pol- 
icy of  queen  Elizal>elh,  whotjo  apj)rehen- 
sious  from  llio  Cuthulic  jMuly  in  luvor  of 
Mary,  led  her  to  employ  every  art  to  keep 
up  a  dissatisfied  |Mirty  in  Scodond,  was 
greatly  assisted  by  the  violent  and  unprin- 
cipled measures  of  .Arnui  against  tlie  con- 
nexions of  dio  late  conspirators,  many  of 
whom  fl«;d  to  KngUuid.  When,  howev- 
er, it  became  np|)areiit  that  the  Ufe  of  his 
mother  was  in  danger  from  the  sentence 
of  an  English  juilicaturo,  James,  who  had 
hitlierto  treated  her  very  irreverentlv,  felt 
himself  called  u{)ou  to  mtcrferc.  lie  ac- 
cordingly wrote  a  menacing  letter  to  Eliz- 
abeth on  the  subject,  apjK^aled  to  other 
courts  for  assistance,  und  assembled  his 
nobles,  who  promiacd  to  assist  him  citlier 
to  prevent  or  revenge  that  queen's  injus- 
tice. When  the  news  of  the  catastrophe 
arrived,  ho  rejected  with  projHjr  spirit  tlie 
excuses  of  EUzolieth,  and  prepared  for 
hostilities;  but  he  was  finally  prevented 
from  engaging  in  actual  war  by  the  inad- 
equacy of  his  resources.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  his  itiujoriiy  utls  to  reconcile  tlic 
feuds  of  his  nobility,  whom,  for  that  pur- 
no**,  he  invited  to  n  grand  festival  at  Ho- 
lymod  house.  On  the  llireatened  invasion 
of  England  by  Phili|»  II,  he  judiciously 
rcjsolvwl  to  as!<'ist  Llizutx'tii  agniiist  llie 
tSiHiniords,  and  was  zealou:<ly  supported 
by  his  fieople  for  the  pn^ervation  <»i  Prot- 
estantism, who  entered  into  u  national 
covenant  to  mainuiin  it  In  158(),  James 
niarrie<l  Anne,  daughter  of  Frederic,  k'mg 
of  Denmark.  On  his  return  home,  after 
|iassing  tiie  winter  in  festivities  ut  Copen- 


hag«>n,  lie  was  in  some  danger  from  con- 
spiracies against  his  life  \  and,  for  several 
succeeding  vean  of  his  reign,  tlic  historv' 
of  Scotland  displays  much  tuH>ulence 
luid  partj-  contest.     In  KiOO,  wliile  die 
country  was  in  a  state  of  unusual  traii- 
quiliity,  a  very  extraordinor}'  event  took 
place,  the  cau**es  of  which  were  never 
discovered.    Wliilo  die  king  was  ujwu  a 
hunting  excursion,  he  was  in\ited  by  the 
brother  of  Kudiven,  earl  of  Gowrie,  to 
ride  wiUi  a  small  train  to  the  earl's  house 
at  Perth,    llore  he  \v*as  led  to  a  remote 
chamber,  on  i>retencc  of  a  secret  to  be 
communicated  to  him,  where  he  found  a 
man  in  complete  armor ;  and  u  dogger  was 
put  to  his  breast  bv  Ruthven,  witli  threats 
of  immediate  death.  His  attendants,  being 
alanneil,  came  to  his  aid.   Gowne  and  his 
brother  were  slain,  and  the  king  escaped 
unhurt.    In  1G09,  James  succeeded  to  the 
crown  of  Enj^lnnd,  on  die  death  of  Eliza- 
bedi,  und  pn>ceeded,  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  his  new  subjects,  to  London.  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  bestow  a  profusion 
of  honors  and  tith^  on  the  uihaliitants  of 
both  countries,  in  wliicli,  as  in  many  other 
points,  he  displayed  a  contrast  to  die  max- 
ims of^  die  late  nMgn.    A  confen'nce  held 
at  Hampton  court,  between  the  divines  of 
the  esUiblislied  church  and  die  Puritans, 
affonled  James  an  opportunity  of  exhibit- 
uig  his  skill  in  theological  controversy,  and 
the  ill  will  l)e  lw»re  to  popular  schemes  of 
church  govemmcDL     The  meeting  of 
{Hirliament  also  enabled  him  to  assert 
lliose  principles  of  abst>lute  power  in  the 
crown  which  he  could  never  practically 
mainuiin,  but  the  theoretical  claim  of 
which  pn)vided  the  increasing  spirit  of 
freedom  in  the  house  of  cominoua  with 
constant  matter  of  alarm  and  contention. 
.Vlthough  James  h<ul  l>ehave<l  vvidi  great 
lenity  to  the  Cadiolics  in  Scotland,  those 
in  Eii^daud  were  so  disapi>ointcd  in  their 
ex|iectaUon8  of  favor,  that  tlio  famous 
gun(M)wdcr  plot  wos  concerted  in  1605, 
tiie.  object  of  which  was  to  blow  up  the 
king  und  |»arliament.    (Sec  Gunpowder 
Plot.)    His  cares  for  reducing  and  imi)rov- 
hig  Ireland  do  him  honor.    In  1612,  he 
lost  his  eldest  son,  Hi-nr)",  a  prince  of 
preut  promise,  then  of  the  age  of  19;  and, 
in  the  following  year,  die  eventful  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  Elizabedi  with  thf 
elector  |)datine  took  place.  .Vlwut  dib*  time, 
die  object  of  the  weak  passion  of  Jamec 
for  handsome  favorites  woi^  Robert  Carr,  a 
youth  from  ScoUand,  who  in  a  sliort  time 
was  raised  from  a  court  jiaee  to  lie  carl  of 
Somcrect,  and  was  load»nl  with  honon* 
and  richer.   The  scandalous  murder  of 
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sir  Thomas  Overbury,  by  the  inachioations 
of  tliifi  million  uud  Wis  infumouH  counteas, 
iiutuucnd  tu  the  king'tj  portiaiiiy,  alUiuiigh 
he  di^grueefiilly  puriloued  tJie  principals 
in  tiie  murder,  while  lie  allowed  their 
agents  to  Ik?  executed.  The  fate  of  Som- 
erset puvcd  tlie  way  for  the  riaeof  Geoi^e 
Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham.  (See  Budc- 
vigham.)  No  circuiiihtaiice  ui  the  reign  of 
Jmiies  was  more  uniMptilar  than  hid  treat- 
ment of  the  ctilehratcd  air  Walter  Raleigii. 
Soon  aHer  tlie  kuig's  accession,  tlint  8tate»- 
iiiuii,  who  had  been  o|ijM)rted  to  the  Scottish 
^uccetfiiuii,  engaged  m  a  plot  to  »et  a^^ide 
James  in  favor  of  the  lady  Arabella  Stuart, 
for  which  ho  was  tried  niid  capitally  con- 
victed, hut,  I>eing  reprievetl,  waa  kejrt  13 
yeans  in  prison.  In  1G15,  he  obtained  ids 
release  by  lUnt  of  money,  and  waa  allowed 
to  set  out  ujKjn  an  expedition  to  the  Soutii 
eeaa,  in  search  of  gold,  with  the  sentence 
of  death  hanging  over  Iuh  hcail.  He  was 
un.succe8sful  in  his  objects,  and  James,  in- 
6tigate<l,  as  it  is  supposed,  by  his  desire  of 
nil  alliauce  lietween  prince  Charles  and  the 
Inltuita  of  Spain,  listened  to  the  suggetitions 
of  tiie  latter  |>owcr,  and,  to  ilie  great  scan- 
dal of  die  whole  nation,  sir  Walter  was 
executed  upon  his  former  sentence.  The 
match  with  the  Infanta,  notwithstanding, 
failed,  and  Chnrh'S  marrietl  Henrietta  Ma- 
ria, daughter  of  lleur}'  IV  of  France,  wiili 
the  disgraceful  stipulation,  tliat  the  chil- 
dren should  lie  brought  up  by  their  modier 
until  13  years  of  age ;  to  which  arrange- 
ment the  future  religious  opinions  of 
CliarlcH  II  and  James  II  may,  |)erhaps,  be 
attributed.  The  close  of  the  life  of  James 
was  marked  by  violent  contests  with  his 
parliament,  which  prepared  dn'adful  con- 
sequences for  his  successor.  lie  was  also 
much  disquieted  by  the  misfortune  of  his 
sou-in-hiw,  tJic  elector  palatine,  who,  hav- 
ing Ikhju  induced  to  accept  the  crown  of 
Bohemia,  and  to  head  the  Protestant  in- 
terest in  Germany,  was  stripped  of  all  his 
dominions  by  tlie  empemr.  L'rgeil  by 
naiional  feelings  for  the  Protestant  cause, 
he  was  at  length,  in  1G2-1,  induced  to  de- 
clare war  against  .Spain  and  the  emperor ; 
and  troops  were  sent  over  to  Holland  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  prince  Maurice. 
The  defeat  of  this  enteqiris*?,  through 
sickness  and  mismanageiueni,  it  Ls  thought, 
produced  tlic  king  so  much  uneasiness  as 
to  cause  the  intermittent  fever  by  which 
he  was  soon  after  attacked,  and  of  which 
he  died  in  March,  1G35,  in  the  51hh  year 
of  his  age. — James  was  not  destitute  of 
abilities  nor  of  good  intentions,  but  the 
fonner  were  not  diose  of  a  ruler,  and  llie 
lauer  were  defeated  by  pliabihty  and  un- 


manly attachments.  His  reign,  although 
not  unprosperous  to  his  subjects,  was  in- 
glorious in  character  and  loss  of  influence, 
and  he  was  neither  beloved  at  home  nor 
esteemed  abroad.  He  received  during 
his  hl*etime  a  great  deal  of  adulation,  on 
the  score  of  his  hterary  abihties ;  but  he 
merits  far  more  as  an  encourager  of  learn- 
ing, than  for  llie  fruits  of  it  displayed  by 
himself,  all  of  which  were  debased  by 
))edantr)' and  jirejudice.  Upon  the  whole, 
tlie  good  qualities  of  James  were  unstates- 
manlike,  and  his  liad  ones  unmanly  and 
puerile. 

James  II,  king  of  England,  and  VII  of 
Scotland,  se<*onu  son  of  Charles  I  and  of 
Henrietta  of  France,  wasboni  in  October, 
1G33,  and  immediately  declared  ihikc  of 
York.  Alk'r  the  ca|>ture  of  Oxford  by  the 
parliamentary  army,  he  escaficd,  in  1(>18, 
at  the  age  of  15,  and  was  conducted  to  hb* 
sister,  the  princess  of  Orange.  He  soon 
after  joined  his  mother  at  Paris,  and,  when 
he  had  reached  his  20th  year,  served  in 
tlie  French  army  under  Turcune,  and 
subsequently  entered  the  S|>aiiisli  army  ui 
Flaiiden*,  under  don  John  of  Austria  and 
the  prince  of  Cond<!-.  In  these  campaigns 
he  obtained  re[>utalion  and  experience, 
although  with  the  display  of  no  very  great 
or  shining  qualitit^  At  the  restoration, 
he  took  tlie  command  of  the  fleet,  as  lord 
high  admiral.  He  had  pn<viously  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  chancellor  Hyde,  after- 
wards lord  Clareiulon  (see  Clarendon), 
and  ungenerously  attempted  to  free  hhn- 
self  from  the  union  ;  but  the  marriage  be- 
ing satisfactorily  established,  he  could  not 
succeed.  In  1G64,  he  took  a  leading  part 
in  promoting  a  Dutch  war,  for  the  alleged 
interests  of  trade,  and,  June  3,  1605,  witli 
a  |>owerf\il  fleet  under  his  comman<i,  en- 
gaged that  of  the  Dutch  uniler  Ojxlam, 
who,  with  his  ship,  was  blown  up  in  the 
action,  mid  19  of  his  sfjuadron  were  sunk 
or  taken,  with  tJie  loss  of  only  one  on  the 
I»art  of  die  English.  In  ltJ71,  die  duchess 
of  York  died,  leaving  her  husband  two 
daughters,  who  became  successively 
queens  of  England.  Before  her  death, 
she  declare<l  hereclf  a  convert  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith,  which  had  l>een  se- 
cretly diat  of  the  duke  for  many  years, 
and  was  now  openly  avowed  by  him. 
This  declarauon  produced  a  gn,'at  impres- 
sion on  the  pcojue,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  opjiosidon  which  finally  drove 
him  from  die  dirouc.  In  the  Dutch  war 
of  1G72,  he  wiis  again  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  fleet,  and,  being  attacked  by  Dc 
Ruvier,  a  furious  engagement  ensued. 
The  Dutch  fleet  at  length  reured.  A  test  act 
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being  soon  after  pnraed,  to  prevent  Roman 
Catholicn  frorn  holding  puhlic  employ- 
ments, the  duke  was  oltliged  to  resign  his 
command — a  result  whicn  induce<l  him  to 
join  heartily  in  llie  plot  of  the  king  and 
certain  of  nin  couniH>llors,  to  restore  the 
Roman  Cathohc  religion.  In  1()71,  he 
married  Mary  Beatrice  of  Este,  daugliter 
of  the  duke  of  Modena,  and,  in  1077,  his 
eldest  daughter,  Marj",  was  united  to  Wil- 
liam, prince  of  Orange.  During  the  vio- 
lent proceedings  on  account  of  the  sujv 
I>osed  |M)pLsh  plot  in  1(171),  by  the  advice 
of  the  king,  he  retired  to  Brussels,  and  a 
bill  passed  the  commons  for  his  exclusion 
from  the  throne,  which  was,  however,  re- 
jected by  tlie  lords.  When  the  royal 
l^rty  again  prevailed,  the  duke,  in  1G81, 
was  sent  into  .Scotland,  where  he  actetl 
with  great  rigor,  not  to  say  cruelty,  to  the 
remnant  of  the  Covenanters.  It  is  even 
said  that  he  sometimes  personally  assisted 
at  the  torture  of  criminals,  and  altogether 
exhibit(Nl  himself  as  a  man  of  a  severe 
and  unrelenting  temper.  During  the 
whole  of  the  remaining  reign  of  Cnarles 
II,  indeed,  during  which  he  poawssed 
^at  influence  in  the  government,  he  was 
Iorward  in  promoting  all  the  severe  meas- 
ures that  disgraced  it.  On  tlie  death  of 
Charles  II,  in  February',  lG8o,  the  duke 
succeeded,  under  the  title  of  James  II, 
and,  from  the  time  of  his  ascending  Uie 
throne,  seems  to  have  acte<l  with  a  steady 
determination  to  render  himself  absolute, 
and  to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion. After  disgiL^ting  the  great  majori- 
ty of  his  aubjw't*s  by  attending  mass  with 
all  tlie  ensigns  of  his  dignity,  lie  proceed- 
ed to  levy  tne  customs  and  excise  witliout 
the  authority  of  parliament  He  even  sent 
an  agent  to  Rome,  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
solenm  rcadmission  of  England  into  the 
lx)8om  of  tliat  church,  and  received  ad- 
vice, on  tlie  score  of  moderation,  from  llie 
pope  himself.  This  conduct  encourage<l 
the  rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 
The  unrelenting  temper  of  James  was 
again  exhibited  in  die  executions  on  this 
account  The  legal  proceedings  under 
Jeffreys  were  brutal  in  the  extreme ;  and 
it  is  estimated  that  no  fewer  than  251  per- 
sons suffered  in  the  west  of  England  by 
the  cruel  proceedings  of  that  infhmous 
jiidgc,  which  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
kir^  to  gilie  ujion,  under  the  name  of 
Jeffreys^  campaxern.  The  temporary  awe, 
produced  by  this  severity,  even  in  parlia- 
ment, was  so  great,  that  James  was  en- 
couraged to  throw  off  almost  all  disguise, 
both  in  regard  to  religion  and  government. 
By  virtue  of  his  assumed  dispensing  pow- 


er, he  rendered  tests  of  no  avail,  and  fiHed 

his  annv  and  council  with  Roman  Cuth- 
olics.    He  put  Ireland  entirely  into  their 
handa,  and  governed  Scotland  by  a  few 
noblemen  who  had  become  converts  to 
the  siune  fiuth.    He  gnulually  proceeded 
to  a  direct  attack  on  the  establiohed 
church,  by  the  formation  of  an  ecclesiaM- 
tical  commission,  which  cited  before  it  all 
clersymen  who  had  done  any  thiug  to 
displease  the  court    A  declaration  or  in- 
dulgence in  matters  of  religion,  or- 
dered to  be  read  by  ilie  clergy  ill  all  the 
churches  of  the  kingdom.    Seven  bishops 
met,  and  drew  up  a  loyal  and  hunil>le  pe- 
tition against  tins  ordinance,  which  step 
being  considered  as  an  act  of  disloyalty, 
they  were  sent  to  the  Tower.   The  inno- 
vations, in  regard  both  to  the  religion  and 
p)vemment,  gradually  united  oppof^ing 
interests,  and  a  large  body  of  nobility  and 
gentry  concurred  in  an  application  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  who  had  l>een  secretly 
pre|>ariug  a  fleet  and  an  army  for  the  in- 
vasion of  the  countrj-.   James,  who  was 
long  kept  in  ignorance  of  thvec  transac- 
tions, wlien  infbnned  of  them  by  his  min- 
ister at  the  Hague,  was  struck  with  terror 
equal  to  his  former  infatuation ;  and,  im- 
mediately repealing  all  his  olmoxious  aciw, 
he  practised  ever}'  method  to  gain  |>opu- 
larity.   AH  confidence  was,  however,  de- 
stroye<l  between  the  king  and  the j>eopIe. 
William  arrived  with  his  fleet  in  Torbay, 
Nov.  4,  1688,  and  landed  his  forces;  but 
the  remembrance  of  Monmouth*s  rebelhon, 
for  some  time,  prevented  the  people  in 
the  west  from  joining  him,  until,  at  length, 
several  men  of  rank  went  over,  and  the 
royal  army  Ijegan  to  desert  by  entire  regi- 
ments.   Incapable  of  any  vigorous  reso- 
lution, and  finding  his  overtures  of  accom- 
modation disregarded,  he  resolved  to  quit 
the  country.    He  repaired  to  St  Crer- 
main,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
kindness  and  hospitality  by  Louis  XIV. 
In  the  meantime,  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain  was  declared  abdicated^  and  was 
filled,  with  the  national  ond  {mrlianientar}' 
consent,  by  his  eldest  daughter,  Mar\',  and 
her  husband,  William,  conjointly  ;  Anne, 
who  had,  e<|ually  with  her  sister,  been 
educated  a  strict  Protestant,  being  declared 
next  in  succession,  to  the  exclusion  of  tlic 
infant  prince.    Assisted  by  Louis  XI\\ 
Jatnes  was  enabled,  in  March,  ltj89,  to 
make  an  attempt  for  the  recovery  of  Ire- 
land. The  battle  of  the  Boync,  fought  June, 
IfilX),  compelled  him  to  return  to  France. 
All  succeeding  projects  for  liis  restoration 
proved  equally  abortive,  and  he  s|)ent  the 
last  yeare  of  his  life  in  acts  of  ascetic  de- 
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volioo.  He  m  even  aud  to  have  eitterad 

into  the  society  of  Jesus.  Hu  died  at  St. 
Germua,  September  Ki»  1701,  at  the  ege 

James  III,  the  Pretender.  (See 

James  Edward  FVancis.) 

James.  Robert,  an  jjufenioiis  physician 
and  medleal  writer,  but  beet  known  m  the 

i/iveutor  of  a  specific  ftr  thectire  of  fever, 
was  born  in  1703.  Heprertis*  !  niodicine 
in  Ijondon,  nnd  engn;]pr>d  in  liie  compila- 
tioil  of  a  n!''.!ical  dirtionnr>',  which  ap- 
y  nrt  <!  i'  I"  '  in  time  vohimes,  folio.  In 
Uua  work  Jauies  is  said  to  have  been  mh 
8i«ed  by  his  fiiend  doelor  JohDHm,  wlw 
has  warmly  riijos^ized  his  professional 
skill,  in  his  I.ivfs  of  tlie  Poets.  He  pnl>- 
hsJjed,inl751,uDis>t'!tarnjn  upon  Fevera. 
tbe  porpoie  of  wliici)  wuh  to  recommend 
a  peculiar  m<  (lif  'mf,  smcc  known  by  the 
uaine  of  James's  powder.  For  tlua  prep- 
eraiion  he  proemed  a  ptieiit,  nad aoldit 
IN  a  «-<  ri  t  reniody,  by  which  he  exposed 
iiiinflelf  to  liie  hostility  of  his  professional 
Itrethren,  who  looked  upoa  his  conduct  ua 
i!H  on.si8tMC  with  the  oigiiiQr  of  the  med- 
i<ul  cijararter.  Jame8%  powder  is  now 
kuowQ  to  be  antimouiated  phosphate  of 
Bme*;  end  a  preparation  rtry  nmdar  to  it, 
if  not  exactly  tin-  same,  has  Jong  had  a 
lilaoe  in  the  London  Pharmacopceia. 
The  general  respectabiiity  of  his  ciuuraC' 
tor  av  •  nm  w^-irioHce  and  lileiiiy  w 
quirements,  enabled  him,  in  a  gn  nt  de- 
gree, to  triumohover  the  prejudices  excit* 
ed  Iqf  a  mode  ef  conduct  which  placed 
lum  ao  near  dw  fevel  of  those  pests  of  eo> 
ciet\',  the  fDnjnrity  of  advertiang  empiric 
and  venUeni  of  patent  medicines.  lu 
1700^  he  published  «  mk  eniilled  die 
Ftaetice  of  Physic  (2  vols.,  8vo.),  and  sub- 
sequently a  treatise  on  canine  madness, 
and  a  dis|K'usatory.  One  of  his  ku^t  lite- 
rary ialM)rs  WM^  a  Vindication  of  t}ie  Fe- 
ver Powder,  not  published  till  after  hit 
death,  which  took  place  in  ]776.  . 

JAKBi*e  Palace,  St.,  in  Fldl>llall, 
London,  m  nyal  palace,  sland^  m  the 
site  of  aij  hospital  nf  the  same  name.  It 
has  been  tiiu  acknowledged  town  resi- 
dence oT  die  Bi^Mi  hiapi  nice  White- 
hall was  ctuiMuned,  in  l(>i>5;  but,  though 
nleasandy  situated  on  the  nortli  aide  of  Sl 
iimee^  park,  and  possessing  many  ele- 

EQt  and  GoovenkeBt  ^munents,  cateo* 
ed  for  state  purposes,  yet  it  is  an  irregu- 
kr  bnek  buildiiig,  without  a  single  exter- 

mu  DBMKy  U»  rBeOHHIieiMI  n  ei  ■  pSMee; 

In  the  front,  next  to  8t  James's  street, 
little  more  than  on  old  gate-house  ap- 
pean,  which  serves  as  ao  entrance  to  a 


The  buildings  are  tew,  plain  and  mean. 
Beyond  tJiis  are  two  other  courts,  which 
have  littJe  appearance  of  a  king's  palace. 
Hie  state  a|>.'inments  look  towards  tlM 
park ;  and  this  side,  thoufrh  certainly  not 
imposiuff,  cajmot  be  urouounced  iQean. 
It  !■  tireoe  story, ■aft'hat  t-rMuivap- 
peaiapre  not  to  be  found  in  other  paili 
of  the  Itiiildinir.  Tff  -'MMli-<>ast  wing 
was  destroyed  bv  lire  in  1808,  and  bus 
never  been  rphuiltj  though  the  whole  of 
the  palace  wns  n^pnin-d  in  IS'.M-  — '.\ 
The  rooms  of  the  kiiiff  are  uiagniHceut  in 
a  high  degree.  It  is  mm  this  palace  that 
the  cabinet  of  the  king  of  (Jn*at  Briiain  a 
called  the  cal/inH  of  St.  Jama.  Bdlhld 
this  palace  is  St.  James's  pork.  ■  > 

Jamss's  Paak,  ST.^*frBa  a  eompleia 
roanhtill  t!n  t -ne  of  Ih  iir>  VIII,  who, 
having  built  Su  James's  paiar^-,  tnrln^^fi 
HtUaitoat  hi  walks, and,  collecting  tlie 
wateiiigave  the  new  enclosed  ground  and 
building  the  nanie  of  St.  Jitiw^.  It  was  af- 
lerwaros  much  improved  l»v  Charles  IL 
He  formed  the  cana  Lwhichis^ftellaaa^ 
and  100  broad.  Succeeding  kijjgsaflowea 
the  people  the  privilege  of  walking  It*  n  . 

Javsb  Ritkk;  a  n%er,  in  V  irguua, 
fimned  bythe  imion  of  Jackson's  aad 
Cowpastiire  rivers.  At  tlic  point  where 
it  l)e|nns  to  break  through  the  Blue  ridge, 
it  is  joined  by  NoiUi  rmor.  It  paaeal^ 
the  llourisliiiii:  towns  of  Lynchouig  ami 
RiclUDQOd,  and   (-oinrniinirntcs,  throULr)) 

Hampton  rood  and  tlie  mouth  of  tbe 
Ohesstjx  td(e  bqr,  witli  the  Atlantic,  fti 
«!•  T  urseissoutii  of  east.    A  forty 

guu  »uip  may  ^o  up  to  Jamestown,  aniiu, 
oy  lightening  heraeH^  W  Uunkon?^  bar, 
where  iliere  are  15  feet  of  water.  Ves- 
sels of  250  tons  go  up  to  Warwick,  and 
those  of  120  to  Rockets,  just  l>elow  Rich- 
mond. The  river  is  navigable  for  bat- 
teaux  220  miles  above  iliclunntid.  It 
ofiens  a  navigation  into  a  countr}  alM^und- 
iug  im  tobaceo^  ii^eat»  eeni,  hemp,  coal, 

Jameso!*,  Robert,  bom  at  Leith,  near 
Edinburgh,  is  one  of  tlie  most  eminent 
British  mineralogists,  regius  profteMr  of 
natural  history'  in  tlie  university  at  Ediu 
buiKh,  keeper  of  the  museum,  president 
of  ue  Wenierian  aooieqr.  member  of  the 
royal  aociety  of  Edhibni^,of  the  antiqua-* 
rian  and  Linnsan  societies.  His  lectures 
on  geologv,  mineralogv,  and  the  kindred 
MMDoea,  Mve  given  aim  mach  reputa- 
tion, which  h/LS  In'cn  uicreased  by  his 
writings.  His  tirst  work  (Outlines  of  the 
Mineiakwy  of  the  SheUand  Uandi^aid 
of  die  dad  «r  Am)  appaand  hi 
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His  Outlines  of  the  Mineralogy  of  the 
Scottish  Islca,  Slc,  (1800,2  vols.,  4to.),  and 
his  Treatise  on  the  external  Characters 
of  Minerals  (1805),  which  appear^  with 
additions  in  1816,  ornbmcing  the  Cliemi- 
caJ  and  Physical  Characters,  are  particu- 

(System  of  Minemlog\',  180*— 1808,  three 
volumes)  is  fouiuUHl  on  the  Wemerian 
theoiy,  aud  is  rich  iu  origiuol  researches. 
In  the  ihM  edidoil  of  tMs  System  (1890) 
there  are  some  de\'iations  fmrn  this  theo- 
r\%  and  the  natural  iiislorical  method  is 
urincipully  followt»d.  Jameson  publinhed 
(1814)  Cuvier's  Essay  on  the  Theory  of 
the  Kurth,  with  an  introduriion  nnd  uun- 
enlogical  notes.  He  has  also  contributed 
filiiiHiiB  pKp8t9  to  BlicilioiKnfli  Xuunnli 
■ad  ThotnsonVi  Annals. 

Jamestowx;  a  town  in  James  City 
couiity,  iu  Vii^gioia,  on  an  island  in  James 
river,  31  mileft  above  its  nioiith,  8  8.  W. 
Williamsburg,  05  E.  S.  E.  Richmond. 
This  town  was  established  in  1608,  and 
was  the  fifit  town  settled  by  the  English 
in  the  U.  States.  The  town  is  now  in 
niins,  and  almost  desolate.  Two  or 
three  old  houses,  the  ruins  of  au  old  stae- 
pie,  a  ehurch3rard,  and  faint  vamAa  of  tbe 
rude  fortifirations,  nrr*  tlir'  Otdf  iHMHOtillH 
of  its  formw  importance. 

Jams,  or  Diamt  (properly  Md  JMa- 
mm  An  Aehmed),  a  celefanled  Persian 
poet,  bom  in  1414,  had  his  surname  from 
hi  native  placo  Janu,  in  the  province  of 
CliOfMMi.  Ho  eclipsed  the  greatest  ge- 
niuses of  his  time.  The  sultan  Abu  Said 
invited  him  to  his  court  nt  Herat;  but 
Jami,  who  was  a  follower  of  the  doctrine 
of  dio  Sophi,  preAtiod  the  ectlMleo  of  o 
nmlSc  to  the  plensurcs  of  liie  court.  TTe 
OMHH  aat  in  tlie  hall  of  the  great  mosque 
It  Hnslf  wlwio  bo  ooBfctoed  in  o  noo 
and  fKendly  manner  with  the  common 
people,  instructed  them  in  the  principles 
of  virtue  and  religious  &ith,  and  won 
tbofar  hflflrti  Inr  his  noilo  ond  pwwuMlfo 
eloqtiencc.  Whsii  he  died,  in  1404,  the 
whole  city  was  in  wrrow.  The  sultan 
gvro  Um  a  magnificent  fiiiierui,  at  the 
pubfic  float,  and  Oie  earth,  say  the  PenlMi 
poetM,  opened  of  itself,  like  a  shell,  to  re- 
ceive this  invaluable  pearl.  He  was  one 
of  dio  HMM  ftakftd  ofne  Poraian  autbon, 
leaving  mon^  than  40  works,  moad^  of  a 
mystical  character.  Seven  of  the  most 
interesting  he  joined  together,  under  the 
title  of  the  Seven  Stars  of  the  Bear.  To 
rim  belon'.'H  Jns.-juf  and  Zulcika,  one  of  the 
roost  entertaining  works  in  Persian,  of 
wbieh  I^w,  in  tbe  Asiatic  Miscellanies, 
baa  foUUiad  toaM  flHoM;  ate  Hie 


channing  fiction  Mejnoun  and  Leila, 
which  han  been  translated  into  Freoch  by 
Chezy  (Paris,  1805),  aod  inio  GeiMi 
Hartmann  (Leipaie,  1807,  S  vols),  ffil 
Beharistan,  a  treatise  on  moniHt>',  m  verse 
and  prose,  is  compared  to  Sodi's  GkuHs- 
wtL  isxmeM  Uuui  n  nave  oaan  prniea 
by  Jeniscli  (in  tbe  AnAologia  Penica)  and 
by  W^ilken  (in  the  Chrestomatkia  PtrticcL, 
Leipsic,  1805).  According  to  Gothe,  be 
combines  all  tiie  eiBaBaaeea  of  tbe  ear> 
lier  Peraan  poets. 

Jamiksoa,  John,  doctor;  a  jibikrfogian, 
nrinkler  to  a  oongr^gatioB  of  aecweie 
flom  d»  Scottish  church,  in  Eklinbui^h, 
member  of  the  royal  society  of  Edin- 
burah,  and  secretaiy  of  the  antiquarian 
eocM^fto.  Heftet  appeared*  ae  e  foet 
in  1789,  when  he  published  the  Sorrows 
of  Slavery.  In  17i>8,  npj>eared  his  Eter- 
nity, a  poem  in  which  he  endeavors  to 
lead  freedunken  bade  to  the  laidu  He 
also  published  a  number  (if  seniions 
against  skepticism,  and  opposed  the  views 
of  doctor  Priestley  aud  others  in  aeveral 
worics  (1795— 1808).  TUi  ]iinB  aeholBr 
is  highly  esteemed  as  an  antiqtiary  and 
lexicographer.  His  £^rrook>gicai  Die- 
tienafy  of  tbe  Sootliab  Langaag^  (1808 
et  seq.,  two  volumes,  4to.)  is  a  master- 
piece of  learned  research.  He  published 
an  abridgment  of  it  in  1818.  Hb  HtrmtM 
SMtm  (1814),  bis  Historical  Acoouut 
ot  the  ancient  Ciildees  of  lona,  and  hia 
contributions  to  the  Edinbuigfa  Philo- 
aopUeal  T^anaartinwij-  aro  flMmafaljr 
known. 

Jakbuui,  Rio  nx.  (See  tbk  d»  Jmui- 

ro.)      •  ' 
jAmembim  {eatklkm),  or  Mors  JAmei^ 

Lus ;  one  of  the  seven  hilb  of  Rome, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  also 
called  mont  Awnm,  on  account  of  tbe 
yellow  sand  (ooirupted  into  Montorio). 
According  to  tradition,  it  received  the 
name  of  JanicuiuM,  because  Janus  fint 
eoWvaled  k.  It  aiMed  tbe  moat  beau- 
ty view  of  the  dty.  The  pmu  SMi- 
citu  connected  it  vnth  the  otner  part  of 
Rome,  to  which  Ancus  Martius  added  iu 
The  MB  ia  new  called  Oft— 'uiiB.  - 

JxNitf  A.   (See  Joannina.) 

Jauizaries.  In  the  year  1.389,''  says 
Gibbon,  *»tho  Turidsli  cimeier  waa 
wkkled  by  Amurath  I,  the  son  of  Orchan 
and  the  brother  of  Soliman.  He  subdu- 
ed the  whole  orovince  <^  Romania  or 
Threoe,  fioni  tbe  HeOe^ioBt  lo'iiMniBt 
Ha;mu8  and  the  vci^^^  of  the  capital. 
He  marched  acainst  the  Sclavonian  na- 
tions between  die  Danube  and  the  Adh- 
tic  liie  Bulgariaii%  8arrlM%  lliwidiiie 
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and  Albaniaiw — and  their  warlike  tribes, 
who  had  50  often  insulted  the  majesty  of 
the  empire,  %vcre  repeatedly  broken  by 
his  destructive  inroads.  The  natives  of 
the  soil  have  been  distinguished  in  every 
age  by  their  hardiness  of  mind  and  botly, 
and  iJiey  were  converted,  by  a  pru<ient 
institution,  into  the  firmest  and  most  faith- 
ful supporters  of  Ottoman  greatness. 
The  vizier  of  Amuralh  romind»;d  his  sove- 
reign, that,  according  to  the  Mohammedan 
law,  he  was  entitled  to  a  fifth  part  of  the 
spoil  and  the  captives,  and  that  the  duty 
might  easily  be  levied  if  vigilant  officers 
were  stationed  at  GallipoU  to  watch  the 
passage,  and  to  select  for  liis  use  the  stoutest 
and  most  beautiful  of  the  Christian  youth. 
The  advice  was  followed ;  the  edict  was 
proclaimed  ;  many  thousands  of  the  Eu- 
ropean captives  were  etiucated  in  the 
Mohammedan  religion  and  arms,  and  tlie 
new  militia  was  consecrated  and  named 
by  a  celebrated  dervish.  Standing  in  the 
front  of  their  ranks,  he  stretched  tiie 
sleeve  of  his  gown  over  the  head  of  the 
foremost  soldier,  and  his  blessing  was  de- 
livered in  these  words — ^♦Let  them  be 
called  Janizaries  (yin^'  cheri,  or  new  sol- 
diera);  may  their  coujuenanc<;s  be  ever 
bright;  their  hand  victorious;  their 
swords  keen ;  may  tlieir  spear  always 
hang  over  the  hearls  of  their  enemies; 
and,  wheresoever  they  go,  may  Uiey  re- 
turn with  a  while  face.'  fVhite  and  'black 
Jwat  are  common  and  proverljial  ex- 
meflBaons  of  praise  and  reproach  in  the 
Turkish  language.  Hxc  nigcr  tsl^  hmc  /u, 
Romant,  cavdo^  was  likewise  a  Latin  sen- 
tence. Such  was  the  origin  of  these 
liaught}'  troops,  tlie  terror  of  the  nations, 
and  somedmes  of  the  sultans  themselves." 
They  were  kept  up  by  continual  additions 
from  the  sultanas  share  of  the  captives, 
and  by  recruits,  raided  every  five  yeai"s, 
from  the  children  of  the  Christian  subjects. 
Small  parties  of  soldiers,  each  under  a 
leader,  and  each  provided  witli  a  particu- 
lar firman,  went  from  place  to  place. 
Wherever  they  came,  tlie  jnvtogeros  as- 
sembled the  inhabitants,  with  their  sons. 
The  leader  of  the  soldiers  had  the  right 
to  take  away  all  tlie  youth  who  were  dis- 
tinguished by  beauty  or  strongtli,  activity 
or  talent,  ahove  the  age  of  seven.  He 
carried  them  to  the  court  of  the  grand 
seignior,  a  tithe,  as  it  were,  of  the  subjects. 
The  captives  taken  in  war  by  tlie  pachas, 
and  presented  by  them  to  the  sultan,  ujolud- 
«d  roles,  Bohemians,  Russians,  Italians, 
and  Germans.  These  recruits  were  divid- 
ed into  two  classe.M.  Those  who  composed 
the  one,  especially  in  the  earlier  periods, 


were  sent  to  ^fatolia,  where  they  were 
trained  to  agricultural  lalxir,  an<l  instructed 
in  tlic  Mussulman  faith  ;  or  they  were  re- 
tained about  tlie  seraglio,  where  they  car- 
ried wood  and  water,  and  were  employed 
in  the  gnnlens,  in  the  l)oats,  or  u{>on  tlie 
public  buildings,  always  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  overseer,  who  witli  a  stick 
comp«*lled  them  to  work.  The  otliers,  in 
whom  traces  of  a  higher  character  were 
discernible,  were  placed  in  one  of  the 
four  seraglios  of  Adrianople  or  Galata,  or 
the  old  or  new  one  at  Constantinople. 
Here  they  were  lighdy  clad  in  linen  or  in 
cloth  of  Saloniki,  with  caps  of  Prusa 
cloth.  Teachers  came  every  morning, 
who  remained  with  them  until  evening, 
and  taught  tliem  to  read  and  write.  At  a 
particular  time,  they  were  all  circumcised. 
Those  who  had  perfonned  hard  labor 
were  made  janizaries.  Those  who  were 
educAifMi  in  the  seraglios  ttecame  either 
spahis,  or  higher  officers  of  state.  Both 
classes  were  kept  under  a  strict  discipline. 
The  former,  jiarticularly,  were  accustomed 
to  privation  of  food,  drink  and  comforta- 
ble ck)thing,  and  to  hard  labor.  They 
were  exercised  in  shooting  with  the  bow 
and  hanpiebuss  by  day,  and  spent  the 
night  in  a  long,  lighted  hall,  with  an  over- 
seer, who  walked  up  and  down,  and  per- 
mitted no  one  to  stir.  When  they  were  re- 
ceived into  the  coriw  of  the  janizaries,  they 
were  placed  in  cloister-like  barracks,  in 
which  the  different  odas  or  ortas  lived  so 
entirely  in  conunon,  tiiai  tlie  military  dig- 
nities were  called  from  tlieir  soups  and 
kitchens.  Here  not  only  tlie  younger 
continued  to  obey  the  elders  in  silence 
and  submission,  but  all  were  governed 
witli  such  strictness,  that  no  one  was  per- 
mitted to  spend  the  night  abroad,  and  who- 
ever was  punished  was  coni|M?lled  to  kiss 
the  hand  of  him  who  inflicted  the  punish- 
ment. The  younger  portion  in  tlie  se- 
raglios were  kept  not  leas  strictly,  ever)'  10 
lieing  committed  to  tlie  care  of  an  inexo- 
rable eimuch.  They  were  employed  in 
similar  exercises,  but  likewise  in  study. 
The  gnuid  w^ignior  i>ennitted  them  to 
leave  the  seraglio  every  three  years. 
Those  who  chose  to  remain,  ascended,  ac- 
cording to  their  age,  in  tlie  immediate  ser- 
vice of  their  master,  from  chamber  to 
chamber,  and  to  constantly  greater  pay, 
till  they  attained,  perhaps,  to  one  of  tho 
four  great  posts  of  the  innermost  cham- 
l)er,  from  which  tlie  way  to  the  dignity  of 
a  Ije^lerbeg,  of  a  capitan  deiri  (that  is,  an 
admiral),  or  even  of  a  vizier,  was  open. 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  took  advan- 
tage of  this  permission,  entered,  each  one 
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acennling  to  hif  previous  rank,  into  the 
foor  tifsl  ooriM  of  the  paid  apahia^  who 
wtn  hi  file  immedhlo  serfioe  nf  no  nri* 

tm,  and  in  whom  he  confided  more  than 
,  in  his  other  body-gimnlf».    This  institu- 
tion fulj|v  satisfied  expectation.   An  Aua- 
oiaii  amnawirior'it  w  cwm  of  SoBnMn, 
Buab^KiniufS  whose  nrcoiinta  are  to  be 
perfectly  rehed  on^  raeaks  of  the  strict  dta- 
dpfine  of  tfaoM  jamxarioa,  fdikh  made 
IMDI  appear  at  one  time  like  nxmln,  and 
at  another  like  statues,  of  their  simple 
dreaa,  virith  only  a  few  heron's  feathera 
ftr  an  omamat  to  their  haodi^  and  of 
their  temperate  life^    Tlipy  wnuKl  not 
suffer  one  among  them,  who  had  grown 
up  iu  the  indulgences  of  home.  This 
OOips  has  in  many  instance  hfH'n  ilie  sal- 
Tation  of  the  emj>irR.    The  Imltle  of  Var- 
na, the  fiiimdation  of  the  Ottoman  ipreat- 
iiaai^  woidd  not  have  been  minwA  wMium 
ikeai.    At  Caasova,  the  Kuinolian  and 
Natolian  troojis  had  already  fled  before 
the  deviif  m  tliey  called  John  Hunniade^ 
yet  the  jaoizariea  obtained  the  Tictory.  It 
was  tlirir  boast  that  flu'V  liad  ncvi  r  ih-A 
in  battle ;  and  Lazanut  Suendiu^  ^ibr  a 
lone  tune  a  German  gpenemi  aifahiat  them, 
COMhaaod  the  truth  of  tiu;<i  w«^'rtion.  In 
all  aooounts  tliey  were  calle<i  the  nerve 
and  dbe  anew  of  the  Ottoman  anny.  It  is 
wotAiy  of  remark,  that  this  invmcible  m- 
fhntry  of  the  East  was  formed  alwut  the 
aao^  time  (iu  13G7)  as  the  not  km  iuvinci- 
bleSwifliiB&ntry.  Thoftniier,  however. 
was  compoied  of  alaveo,  and  the  laner  ut 
free  mountaineers.   The  whole  ImmIv  was 
.  divided  into  four  squadrons,  each  con- 
tAUng  a  certain  nnnmr  of  oviat  (troope^ 
Earli  ortn^  in  Constantinople,  was  suppos- 
♦xl  to  have  100  men ;  el^nvht  rc  '*(  *0  or  300. 
In  time  of  war,  the  complement  wa^  500 
mm,  Then^menuil  rolls  produced  on 
the  pay  daj-s  made  the  \' '   I  MurniMTof 
the  corps  120,000;  but  those  Usts  were 
nowcNNPMl,  and  tiwjr  ceiupwlHwded  aB 
in  actual  (^rvice,  the  supemumenuiea 
wIk)  lived  bythf^ir  trad*"«  ;iTid  c^lHnwj^^nnd 
succeeded  m  case  of  vucaucieti,  uud  the 
Jienoiar^  nieinbei&  Throe  yeaw*  aen^ 
frave  a  ngfat  to  puy  in  tiine  of  pcac'e.  As 
U»e  govoRunMit  funushed  only  a  small 
aOoWBliee  of  provi.Hion.s  and  clotiiiug  for 
12,000  men,  the  privates  were  floflfarad  to 
work  at  their  trades.   All  the  men  of  one 
regiment  were  bakera,  all  tliose  of  two 
oinan  baieiient  otfien^  again,  ware  aO 
boatmen,  ninsons,  Sec,  and  they  were 
uanu'd  accordingly.    TIk-  kidah,  or  cap 
.of  dir^  white  felt,  witii  a  long  strip 
hanginff  down  behind,  was  the  dhiSnctivo 
pm  of  a  jaaiiaiy'a  draK  TheT^ikish 


troops  were  required  to  find  their  own 
arms,  but,  in  time  of  war,  fire-arms  were 
toniaied  to  audi  addien  aa  had  none, 

from  dw  arsenal  at  Constantinople.  A 
firelock,  pistol.**,  mace  and  axe  wi-n;  ilie 
arms  carried  by  the infiuitry  ;  and  tiie  jani- 
aailea  piided  themaaitea  m  havmg  not 

only  wcII-ti'injKTPd,  but  also  richly  oma- 
mewed  anna.  Beaidee  the  atandania  and 
hone  Hill  plaeod  beftn  the  lent  of  the 

aga,  or  commander-in-chio^  aadi  ofte 
had  its  owni  particular  onHijrn.     Rut  n 
more  impurtaut  distinction,  in  the  eau- 
matioB  of  these  troops,  weia  dM  cal- 
drons attached  to  each   orl\  two  or- 
three   in   number,  placed    under  the 
care  of  the  subaltern  officers.   The  loss 
of  these  was  considered  as  the  greatest 
misfortune  uhit  li  could  ItefHIl  the  regi- 
ment; and,  if  they  were  taken  in  W8«vail 
the  oOeeia  wen  hamedjately^  naahjawid, 
and  in  many  cases  the  re;;iment  was  pub- 
licly disgraced.     In  tliese  caldrons  tlie 
brotli  wfis  carried  dfiily  from  Uie  burrackb 
to  llie  diflerent  guanl-houses.    Tlie  po- 
lice of  the  rapital    ^ri  l    thr  I.it^'i'  towns 
was  intrusted  uruiciiNiiiy  to  tlie  janizaries. 
I>ampooae  and  aadlnous  {Mipen  affixed  to 
ilie  ::;ites  of  die  mosques,  and  conflagra- 
tions  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  were  tlie 
means  liy  wixich  this  formidable  body 
made  its  displeaanro  known  to  the  auhan ; 
but  that  discontent  was  seldom  excited  by 
any  thing  except  the  power  of  some  uu- 
p<>i)ular  miniater,  or  the  revival  of  a  nmre 
ri^n  diiripline.    In  vm-ious  in.'^tnncea,  sul- 
tans were  deposi^d,  insuhed  and  munlen'd 
by  the  insurgeui  janizaries.    This  coipt» 
ofleri  the  oi^  example  in  Turidrii  hiaMH 
ryof  a  jHiblic  anaiheii  i  <  r  Iwum.  After 
tlH!  dethronement  MtOsmau  11,  a  janizarv* 
of  tlie  (joUi  coiiijKUiy  dared  to  raise  his 
haiid  against  his  flidfen  nx»nareh,  and 
strike  him   in   the  stn-ets  of  the  rity. 
Amumth  111  punished  the  crime  by  cut 
ting  oir  the  whole  company.   The  mem- 
oiy  of  tlie  crime  and  the  punishment  waa 
renewe<l  twice  every  monta.  On  Wednra- 
day.  when  the  lights  were  diatribuied 
tothediflbrentbainclEi^the  GBthoompa- 
ny  was  eddied  to  receive  their  portion,  but, 
at  the  second  call,  an  officer  replied, 
"Let  tlieir  voice  be  silent;  let  them  be 
wholly   extnguiahod."     The  loAfBis 
which  were  attempted  in  this*  rorps  met 
with  the  greatest  op|M>sitiou  on  tlie  (lart 
of  die  members,  and  pro4luml  several 
revoluiioiMt ,  It  v.a>  finally  entirel^..bnk- 
en  up  if)  In  Muy,  i>^2i>,  the  jnni'/fi- 

hes  iiad  declared  thciuseives  wiiimg  to 
have  a  new  ndBtia:  ftcmed,  M  on  the 
14th  June  of  that  year,  tl|qr  nbeOed  on 
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tbis  account ;  but  the  sultan  and  a;!a 
Hussein  Pacha,  at  the  lieatl  of  the  ifnuid 
seipniort  troops,  repult«ed  the  relK*b ; 
tlieir  Ixuracks  were  burnt,  and  many  were 
executed.  The  proclamation  of  June  17 
abolished  the  corpe  forever,  and  laid  a 
curse  upon  the  name.  The  new  troops 
are  disciplined  in  the  manner  of  the  Chris- 
tian nations. 

JA?tsE.MUS,  Cornelius,  Iwm  1585,  pro- 
fesBor  of  theology  at  Louvain,  and  from 
1636  bishop  of  Ypres  in  the  Netlierlands, 
owcB  his  fiime,  which  eclipses  the  name 
of  the  elder  Cornelius  Janseniiis  (hinhop 
of  Ghent ;  died  1571 ;  knowi  as  a  liiblical 
critic),  to  the  controversy,  durinp  his  age, 
concerning  the  nature  and  efficacy  of 
divine  grace,  (q.  v.)  Owing  principally  to 
the  different  representations  of  tliis  doc- 
trine by  Augustine,  who  found  it  necessary 
to  expresa  hiraself  ditfrrently  in  his  dis- 
pute with  the  Mauicheons  and  m  that  with 
the  Pelmgians,  this  controversy  was  re- 
vived at  the  time  of  the  reformation.  The 
vague  and  contradictory  expositions  of 
the  pa[>al  court  on  the  subject,  8crve«l  only 
to  increase  the  contention  in  the  Catholic 
church,  where  the  pride  and  jealousy  of 
the  Dominicans  and  Aupistiuos  on  one 
side,  and  the  artifices  of  tlx;  Franciscans 
and  Jesuits  on  the  other,  kept  up  this  ati- 
gry  controvers}'  with  incmiLiing  wiinntli, 
ilie  former  contending  for  the  strict  anti- 
Pelagian  principles  of  Augustine,  the  latter 
adopting  a  milder  interpretation  of  them. 
The  latter  obtained  a  triumph  over  their 
mlvcrsaries,  in  15()7,  by  tlie  |mpal  bull  con- 
demning 7H  propositions  taken  froin  the 
writings  of  the  chancellor  and  iiKpii^itorat 
Louvain,  Michael  Bnius  (died  a 
learned  defender  of  tlie  Augustine  doctrine^ 
But  the  Spanish  Jesuit,  Lewis  Molina 
(died  lliOO),  wetU  too  far  on  the  other  side, 
in  his  more  than  semi-Pelagiaii  commen- 
tary  on  the  dogmatics  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 
The  violence  of  the  Molinistic  controver- 
sies com|X'lled  the  pope,  in  151)8.  to  estab- 
lish the  congregation  de  aitxUiis  at  Rome, 
for  the  examination  of  opinions  concern- 
ing gnice ;  and,  tliis  proving  ineffectual  to 
restore  iuuTnony,he  wisely  required(in  1(51 1 ) 
of  the  contentiin^  parties,  silence  on  this 
doctrine.  Jansemus,  who  was  an  ad  vocatc 
of  the  strict  Augnstinc  system,  which  had 
always  prevailed  at  the  university  of  Lou- 
vain, died  1638,  at  Ypres,  witli  an  unblem- 
iflhe<l  repiitation  for  piety  and  purity  of 
mcnrals.  But  liis  Au^istimis,  a  book  in 
which  he  maintaiiietl  the  Augustine  doc- 
trine of  free  grace,  and  recommended  it  as 
the  true  orthodox  belief,  in  op|>osition  to 
the  Bemi-Pelagiauism  of  the  Molini^rs,  re- 
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kindled  the  controversy  on  its  publication 
in  1G40.  The  l>ook  was  condemned  by  a 
bull  of  pope  Trbim  VIll,  in  1643;  but 
the  partisans  of  Jansen  declared  the  bull 
to  be  spurious ;  the  university  of  louvain 
protested  apiinst  it ;  and,  even  in  France, 
It  was  ineffectual  to  suppress  the  applause 
with  which  many  distinguished  theologi- 
ans received  the  J)u^u9timi3.  Jansen's 
old  friend,  the  ablwt  of  Sl  Cyran,  known 
as  the  director  of  the  mms  of  Port  Royal, 
and  a  zealous  oppoeer  of  the  Jesuits,  as 
well  as  for  his  mysticism  and  ascetic 
piety,  John  du  Vergt^r  de  Hauranne  (died 
1(»43),  had  already  prejwurd  the  minds  of 
the  French  tlieologians  for  Jansenism. 
The  scholars  of  the  Port  Royal,  Nicole, 
Perrault,  Pascal  (whose  Provincial  letters 
had  ex|>osed  the  old  sins  of  the  Jesuits), 
and,  above  all.  Ant  Aniaud  (Iwni  1612;  in 
1643  made  doctor  of  the  SorlM>nne),  men 
distinguished  no  less  for  religious  princi- 
ples and  tmblemished  virtue  thnn  fw  rare 
learning  aixl  talents,  undertook  the  defence 
of  Jans«?nism  ;  aufl  the  bull,  in  wliich  the 
jwpe  (1()53)  piuliculnrly  condemned  five 
j)ropo8itions  from  the  »^rLgujf/tnt»,  met 
with  a  strong  opposition.  The  five  prop- 
ositions wen»  these:  1.  That  iheiv  are 
certain  commandments  of  Gwl  which 
goo<l  men  arc  al)Holutely  unable  to  olicy, 
though  tlicy  desire  to  do  so,  God  not 
having  given  them  a  sufficient  measure  of 
grace.  2.  That  no  person,  in  the  fallen 
state  of  nature,  can  resist  tlie  influence  of 
divine  gniee,  3.  To  render  themselves 
meritorious  in  the  sight  of  Go<l,  it  is  not 
requisite  that  irien  should  Ik;  exempt  fi^m 
internal  iiec«'ssiry,  but  only  from  outward 
constraint.  4.  That  the  semi-Peliigiaiis  are 
heretical  in  maintaitiing  that  the  human 
will  is  able  to  resist  or  obey  the  influ- 
ences of  divine  grace.  5.  That  to  say 
tiiat  Christ  died  for  all  men,  is  semi-Pela- 
gianism.  These  propositions  arc  really 
contained  in  the  l)o»ik  of  Jansenius,  but 
his  partisans  contended  that  his  proposi- 
tions were  not  to  be  understood  precisely 
in  this  sense,  and  that  the  pope  was  not  to 
l>e  reganled  as  infallible  in  determining 
the  meaning  of  tlie  writer.  Hence  arose 
the  important  ijuestion  whether  the  pope, 
whose  right  to  decide  a  point  of  doctrine 
had  never  been  disputed,  had  authority  to 
<letermine  a  historical  fact  Alexander 
V^II  assimied  this  in  1656,  in  a  special 
bidl,  declaring  that  Jansenius  batl  imder- 
stood  the  proj)osition8  in  tlie  sense  con- 
demned. The  JanscnisLs  were  thus  com- 
pelled either  to  recant  or  to  secede  from 
the  Roman  church.  Altliough  their  pro- 
test against  this  unheard-of  arrogance  of 
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the  Romish  court,  in  pretending  to  know 
and  to  detenniue  wluit  a  deceased  autiior 
meant  by  expressions  which  admit  of  a 
double  interpretation,  could  surprise  no 
impartial  person,  it  was  yet  rL-guriiod  as 
an  attack  upon  ilio  infallibility  of  the 
po[)e,  and  drew  down  Uie  dLspiea^sure  of 
Louis  XIV  himself.  This  prince  l)egun, 
in  1(3(j1,  to  interfere  in  the  controversy, 
and  to  persecute  tlie  Jansenists,  wlio  were 
already  out  of  favor  at  court  for  preaching 
repentance  and  boldly  censuring  the  vices 
of  the  age.  But  their  interest  with  the 
French  clergy  and  tlie  influential  men  of 
the  kingdom  was  such,  that  it  was  found 
impoA»ihle  to  force  them  to  an  uncondi- 
tional subscription  of  the  bull  of  Alexander 
VII;  and,  in  1(5<J8,  the  agreement  with 
Clement  IX,  by  which  a  conditional  sub- 
scription was  permitted  lliem,  and  llio 
misunderstanding  between  the  courts  of 
Rome  and  Versiiilles,  alioui  the  artuirs  of 
S|jain,  obiainotl  for  theiu  a  temporary  re- 
pose. They  lost,  in  1079,  their  principid 
iratron,  Anna,  duchess  of  I^HjiUL'ville, 
celebrated  in  connexion  willi  the  Fronde, 
and  sister  of  the  great  Cond^;  and  Ar- 
nauld,  to  escape  i>ersecuiion,  retired  in  the 
same  year  into  the  Neiherlnnds,  where  he 
continued  till  bin  death,  ui  l()y4,  the  most 
zealous  and  esteemed  (li5lender  of  Jansen- 
ism ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  lasses,  the 
party  stood  its  ground  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Innocent  IX  (die*!  1G81'),  a  friend 
of  virtue  and  justice,  who  favored  them 
as  much  as  Louis  XIV  and  the  Jesuits 
opiKJsed  tlieni.  The  Jimsenists  made 
themselves  worthy  of  this  protection  and 
of  tlie  favor  of  the  better  i>art  of  the  edu- 
cated men  in  France,  liy  endeavoring 
to  free  theology  from  tlie  chaim  of  tlie 
hierarchy,  and  to  promote  a  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures  among  the  |)eople ;  by  in- 
culcating, in  the  place  of  formal  piety  and 
lifeless  ceremonies,  an  anient  participation 
of  the  heart  and  soul  in  the  exercises  of 
devotion,  and  a  strict  i>urity  of  Ufe,  tliey 
rendered  undeniable  service  to  the  cause 
of  true  religion ;  and,  these  being  consid- 
ere<l,  Hie'ir  excessive  austerity  oppeara  at 
least  njore  excusable  tlian  the  loos<;r  prin- 
ciples of  the  Jesuits.  Rut  this  only  ren- 
dered them  more  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Jesuits,  Jansenism,  however,  not>vilh- 
btanding  all  the  opposition  to  it  on  the 
port  of  the  court,  still  continued  to  pre- 
vail. Father  Quesnel's  Moral  Ob9er\'a- 
tions  on  the  New  Testament — the  most 
universally  read  book  of  this  perio<i — gave 
it  new  supiwrt.  The  Sorbonne,  in  1702, 
decided  the  celebrateil  case  of  conscience, 
whether  a  priest,  suspected  of  Jansenism, 


could  grant  absolution,  in  the  affirmative, 
and  the  uuivcrBally  esteemed  archbishop 
of  Paris,  cardinal  dc  Noailles,  usetl  his 
power  hgainst  tlie  Jansenists  no  furtlier 
than  was  necessair  for  llie  peace  of  tho 
church.  Clement  XI  at  first  pursued  tho 
samt'  course,  but  1^  Chtuse,  confessor  of 
Louis  XIV,  and  liis  successor,  the  Jesuit 
Le  Tellier,  urged  more  \iolent  measures,  ia 
which  the  king,  to  whose  diseased  fancy 
Janstuiism  and  rebellion  were  synonymous, 
suppttrted  them.  Qucsnel,  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Jansenists,  was  struck  from 
the  list  of  the  fathers  of  the  orator}',  and 
djiven  into  exile.  He  died  in  1709,  at 
Amstenlam.  In  1708,  his  New  Testa- 
ment was  |)rohibited;  tlie  monastery  of 
Port  Royal  dcs  Chamfts,  which  was  con- 
sideix'd  as  tlie  strong  hold  of  Jansenism, 
was  suppressed,  by  the  royal  poUce,  in  1709, 
the  nuns  disjK'rsed,  tlie  building  demol- 
ishinl,  and  the  work  of  persecution  (inolly 
crowned  by  tlie  bull  Unigaiilus  (in  1713\ 
which  was  forcet!  from  tlie  po|)e  by  Lc  Tel- 
lior.  This  bull,  dictated  no  less  by  gross  ig- 
norance tlian  by  furious  tliirst  of  venge^mce, 
condemned  101  projKJsitions  from  Ques- 
nel's  Testament,  which,  accordhig  to  this 
decree,  were  to  be  understood  only  in  a 
Janscnist  sense,  although  they  wcrt?,  in 
fact,  mostly  scriptural  sentences,  forms 
fn^m  the  nturgy,and  articles  of  faith  taken 
from  tiie  orthodox  church  fathers.  The 
bull,  tlierefore,  only  excited  indignation 
and  contempt,  and  increased  the  numbers 
of  the  Jansenists.  Louis  XIV  died  in 
1715,  during  ilie  efforts  ilial  were  made 
to  carry  it  into  effect  in  France ;  and,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  indifference  of  the 
regent,  NoaiTles,  with  the  majority  of  tlie 
French  clerg)',  appealed  from  this  decree 
of  the  pope  to  a  general  council.  Al- 
though the  Jimsenists  were  tlie  original 
authors  of  this  afUM-al,  yet  all  the  apjM'Uants 
were  not  Jansenists  (see  Unigenitiu) ;  but 
they  all  met  with  tlie  same  treamient,  the 
ministers  Duho'is  ami  Fleur}',  out  of  com- 
plaisiuice  to  the  jKipe,  insisting  on  the 
unconditional  reception  of  the  null,  and 
rigon)U8ly  perw'cuting  all  recusants.  Great 
numtK*rs  of  Jansenists  emigrated  to  tlio 
Netherlands  ;  tlie  power  of  their  party 
rapidly  declined,  and  the  miracles  (cures 
ond  sudden  conversions)  at  the  tomb  of 
tlie  abl)6  de  Paris  (who  died  1727,  an 
early  victim  to  voluntary  i^enances)  found 
credit  only  with  enthusjjisLs  and  tlie  Paris- 
ian iK>{)nlacc.  The  fniialical  excesses  of 
their  party,  from  1731,  hclr)ed  to  ruin  their 
cause.  The  frenzies  of  tlie  Convulsionaries, 
or  those  who  were  seized  with  s(mHin9 
and  ecstasies  at  the  tomb  of  this  wonder- 
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woiking  saint— of  the  Secouristd,  who 
availed  thern«elves  of  external  iiieana  to 
produce  convulsions,  and  had  tlieniwlves 
lormeuted  with  kicks,  blows  and  stabs — 
of  the  Naturalists  and  Figuri^ts,  who 
sometimes  strove  to  represent  the  helpless- 
ness of  human  nature  unaided  by  gmcc, 
and  sometimes  the  puritj'  of  the  Christian 
church,  by  indecent  exposures  of  the 
body — of  the  Discemants  and  Melangists, 
wlio  divided  on  the  question  whether  the 
raptures  were  pnnluced  by  God  or  tlie 
devil — these,  and  other  fanatical  sects  of 
Jan!<enists  and  Appellants,  must  have  ne- 
cessarily made  a  tiling,  of  which  tlie  world 
was  aln^ly  tired,  utterly  ridiculous  ;  and 
the  energetic  measures  of  the  uoUce,  the 
continual  burning  of  Jausenist  isooks,  the 
frequent  imprisonments,  but,  most  of  ail, 
the  very  natural  sultsiding  of  enthusiasm, 
at  last  put  an  end  to  the  party.  Froni 
tills  time,  Jansenism  ccasea  to  exist  in 
France,  as  a  public  and  professed  doctrine. 
Its  pun?  morality  and  strict  theology  al- 
ways gained  for  it  friends,  however,  even 
in  that  country ;  and  a  part  of  tlie  clergy, 
by  their  willingness  to  take  the  constitu- 
tional oath,  during  the  revolution,  showed 
tliat  tliey  would  more  readily  renounce 
the  authority  of  the  pope  than  tlicir  own 
opinion.  But  thougti  the  old  division  of 
the  Jnnsrnists  and  Moliiiists  continued  up 
to  the  latest  times,  in  the  opposition  lie- 
tween  those  who  took  and  those  who  re- 
fused the  oatli  {prilres  trufrm^n/^*),  yet 
we  find  but  one  sejmrate  societ}'  of  the 
Jansenists,  publicly  acknowledged  as  such, 
and  that  in  the  United  Neiheriands,  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the 
Jausenist  provincial  synod  at  Utrecht 
17G3),  does  not  separate  from  the  Catho- 
ic  church,  and  even  respects  the  pope  os 
its  spiritual  head,  but  denies  his  infalli- 
bility, rejects  the  bull  Umgeniivs,  and 
appeals  from  it  to  a  general  council.  It 
maintains,  also,  the  doctrines  of  Augus- 
tine, upholds  moral  strictness,  and  reganls 
the  inward  service  of  God  as  the  greatest 
proof  of  piety.  These  Jims«?nists,  who 
call  themselves,  by  preference,  ilie  disci- 
ples of  St.  ^u^rushney  have  had,  since 
1723,  an  archi)ishop  of  their  own  at 
Utrecht,  and  bishops  at  Haarlem  and  De- 
venter,  forming  a  clergy  which,  Innng 
subject  to  the  civil  authority,  without 
riches  or  power,  perfonns  its  duties  so 
much  llie  more  faitlifully,  and  exercises  a 
well  ordered  church  government,  which 
they  owe  to  the  protection  of  Protc'sfants, 
while  they  are  still  condemned  by  the 
pope  as  apostates  and  soiiismaties. 
Jakuarics,  St^  bishop  of  Benevento, 
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was  behearled  at  Puzzuoli,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  tlie  4th  century,  a  martyr  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  is  honored  as  the 

Iiatron  saint  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
n  honor  of  him,  the  order  of  St.  Janua- 
rius  was  estabUshed  there,  in  1738.  His 
body  lies  buried  in  tlie  cathe<lral  at  Na- 
ples ;  but  his  head,  with  two  phials  of  his 
i)loo<I,  which  a  pious  matron  caught,  as 
the  tradition  is,  at  his  execution,  is  pre- 
served in  a  separate  chapel.  Of  this 
blood,  tlie  NeapoUtans  assert,  that  as  soon 
as  it  is  brought  near  the  head  of  the  saint, 
it  begins  to  How,  however  hardly  congeal- 
ed it  was  before.  A  trial- is  made  every 
year,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  May ;  it  is  lie- 
lieved,  that  the  patron  saint  is  jwrticularly 
propitiotis  if  the  blood  moves  briskly  in 
the  phiabs  and  ap|)ear8  of  a  clear  red, 
while  the  opposite  is  regarded  as  pr^'snging 
some  ill  to  the  country.  The  religious 
phrenzy  which  prevailed  at  certain  festi- 
vals of  the  ancients,  has  a  counterpart  in 
tlie  clamor  for  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood 
of  St.  Januarius,  in  tlie  chapel  of  this 
saint,  if  it  is  delayed  lon^  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cclebrauon.  The  writer, 
who  was  present  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, could  hardly  determine  whetlier  the 
prevailing  tone  was  that  of  prayer  or  im- 
precation. The  reproaches  against  the 
saint  are  not  a  few.  Sometimes,  two  or 
three  days  elapse  before  the  blood  becomes 
liquid ;  it  is  in  a  bottle,  which  stands  u|)on 
tlie  altar,  and  is  lifted,  now  and  then,  by  a 

firiest,  to  show  to  the  people  whether  it 
las  become  liquid  or  not ;  if  it  has  lique- 
fied, all  throng  to  the  altar,  and,  kneeling 
down,  kiss  the  ofl*ered  Iwttle,  and  ilien  the 
priest  presses  it  against  the  head  of  the 
faithfuL  It  is  said,  that  when  the  French 
occupied  Naples  for  tlie  first  time,  the 
blooa  would  not  Iwcorne  liquid.  The 
French  general,  apprehensive  of  a  com- 
motion, sent  to  the  archbishop,  intimating, 
that  if  the  saint's  blood  did  not  soon  run, 
the  archbishop's  might.  The  saint  had 
compa.<«ion  on  his  servant,  and  the  mira- 
cle took  place  in  duo  season. 

Janus  ;  one  of  the  primitive  deities  of 
the  Romans,  entirely  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  and  supjwsed  to  be  of  Pelasgic 
origin.  The  Pelasgi  lielieved  in  two  su- 
preme deities,  under  which  they  repre- 
sented nature  and  her  pro<luctions.  Some- 
times tlicy  were  descriljed  as  two  difterent 
beings,  male  and  female,  and  sometinies 
as  united  in  a  single  |>er9on.  This  cleity 
passed  from  the  Pelasgi  to  tlie  Latins  or 
aborigines,  and  received  from  lliem  the 
name  of  Janus.  In  him  tliey  worshipped 
the  god  of  gods  (as  he  is  called  in  the 
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Soliaii  hymns),  the  ruler  of  the  year,  and 
of  all  huniun  fortunes,  the  sovereign  dis- 
poser of  war  and  peace.  He  was  repre- 
sented >vith  a  sceptre  in  the  right  luin»l, 
aud  a  kov  in  the  \cti,  seated  on  a  glittering 
throne  ;  ho  was  also  represented  witli  two 
faces  (an  old  and  a  youthful  one),  of  which 
one  looked  forwani  and  the  other  behind. 
•Some  conceive  this  to  lie  a  synilKil  of  wis- 
dom which  sees  into  the  |)ast  ami  the  fu- 
ture]  otliers  a  symbol  of  the  changes  of 
the  year,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  or 
of  the  several  quarters  of  the  worhl,  as  he 
was  sometimes  painted  with  four  faces, 
and  of  his  double  office  of  nf>ening  aud 
.shutting  die  gate  of  heaveti.  IMutarcli  ex- 
plained it  by  supposing  that  Janus  had 
lulroducwl  jigriculture  froui  Thessaly  into 
Latin  rn,  an<l  hence  one  head  looked  to- 
wards I^tium,  the  other  towartls  Greece. 
Some  believe  that  Janus  was  blended  in 
one  perstm  with  the  other  supreme  deity 
of  tlie  original  iidiabitonts  of  Italy,  \nz. 
Saturn.  In  reference  to  Uiis  circumstance, 
tliey  relate  tlio  follo^ving  stor>' :  Janus, 
one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Latins, 
tAuglit  liis  people  agricultur»%  and  intro- 
duced useful  laws  and  religious  institu- 
tions. Saturn,  <lri%'eu  from  his  countr}'  by 
his  children,  fled  to  I^tium,  where  he 
was  well  received  by  Janus,  and  made 
joint  ruler  of  the  kingdom.  Under  their 
rei^  was  the  golden  ago  of  Latiimu 
Ovid,  in  his  Fhati  (i.  90,  s«]q.),  says  of  Ja- 
nus, that  ho  was  the  supreme  janitor  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,  tliat  he  opened  tlio 
gates  of  heaven  to  let  out  the  day,  and 
closed  tliem  again  with  the  return  of 
evening.  All  sorts  of  jmssages  were  under 
liis  care.  After  him,  a  door  was  called 
janiMj  and  every  open  an*lu'd  |)assage,  by 
which  people  go  out  of  one  Mrret  or  place 
into  another,  a  Janus.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, he  was  the  god  of  the  day  and  the 
year,  and  from  him  the  iir^t  montii  in  the 
year  still  has  its  name.  The  first  day  of 
the  year  aikl  the  first  hour  of  the  day  were 
sacred  to  him  ;  in  all  solemn  sacrifices  he 
was  first  addressed,  and  had  tiie  tide  of 
father.  Romulus  erected  to  him  the  cele- 
i>rated  temple,  which  was  opened  at  the 
beginning  of  everj'  war,  acconling  to  the 
ordinance  of  Numa,  and  retnainetl  open 
as  long  as  the  war  lasted,  and  until  peace 
was  e«<tabli8hed  in  all  the  countries  subject 
to  Rome.  The  temple,  however,  was 
shtit  only  three  times  in  t}ie  long  space  of 
700  years;  once  in  the  reign  of  Numa, 
again  after  the  first  Punic  war,  and  the 
iliird  time,  under  tlic  reign  of  Augustus, 
A.  U.  C.  744. 
JAPArf.    At  the  eastern  extremity  of 


Asia,  liclween  31°  and  49^  N.  lat.,  is  stu- 
ated  the  empire  of  Ja|tan,  cousisting  of  a 
large  cluster  of  islands,  almost  iuacccwible 

by  reason  of  mountains,  precipitous  rocks 
and  u  dangerous  sea.  It  consists  of  three 
large  islands :  1.  Niphon  (700  miles  long, 
but  so  narrow,  lliat  its  breadUi  in  the  cen- 
tre is  onlv  48  miles),  di\i<led  into  49  prov- 
inces, ol*  which  the  princifial  cities  are 
Moaco,  the  residence  of  the  dairi,  or  spir- 
itual chief,  where  oil  the  coins  are  struck, 
and  all  the  lKX)ks  printed;  Jeddo  (with 
1,(>(0,000  iidiabitants),  tlie  residence  of  the 
secular  cinfieror  (cubo,  whose  palace  is 
5  leagues  in  cireunderence,  and  Tonus,  of 
itself,  a  considerable  city),  on  the  river 
Tonkay,  over  which  is  a  bridee,  from 
which  tlie  distances  of  all  |>arts  of  the  em- 
pire are  calculated;  and  Obacco,  a  rich 
commereial  citv :  2.  Ximo,  or  Kiusiu  (186 
miles  long,  and  (36  broad),  consisting  of  9 
provinces:  and  3.  Xicoco,  or  Sicof  (84 
miles  long,  and  40  bniad),  containing  4 

t>rovinces.  Around  tliese  great  islands 
ie  a  vast  number  of  snuill  fertile  islands 
and  l>aro  islamd-nx;ks,  which  have  proba- 
bly been  separated  from  the  main  hind  by 
an  eartli({uake.  Tiie  8Uf)crticial  contents 
of  tlic  whole  island,  is  esunmted  at  t^v'KX) 
square  miles,  Uie  tiopulation  at  45  niillious. 
The  Ja|>aneso  islnnds  are  iiiountuinous, 
like  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  continent. 
The  principtd  siunn)it  is  called  Fusi;  it  is 
covereil  with  snow  throughout  the  year. 
There  are  also  many  volcanoea  The  great 
industry  of  the  natives  has  alone  made 
tiie  sterile  st>il  productive ;  even  the  steep- 
est mountains  are  cultivated.  Agriculture 
is  pn^ribod  as  the  principal  employment, 
by  the  laws  of  the  state.  (Joats  and  sheep 
are  banished  from  Japan,  the  former  be- 
ing reganled  as  prejudicial  to  agriculture, 
('otton  and  silk  suppiv  the  place  of  wool. 
Swine  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  vicinity 
of  Nangasocki.  In  general,  there  ore  but 
few  quadru)>eds  in  Jafuui,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  dogs,  which  are  abundant.  The 
whim  of  a  sovereign,  of  whom  these  ani- 
mals were  favorites,  has  prescribed  the 
breeding  of  them  by  a  law  of  the  state ; 
they  are  Bup|>orted  at  the  pubUc  expense. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  the  ancients  knew 
any  tiling  of  Japan.  At  the  end  of  tho 
13ih  century,  Marco  Polo  (q.  v.)  brought 
to  Eurejje  the  fir^t  accounts  of  Japan, 
which  he  chilled  Zipajif^u  In  1542,  tluee 
Portuguese  ships  under  Meiidez  Pinto,  on 
a  voyage  to  China,  were  driven  on  tlie 
Japanese  coa«<t9  by  a  storm,  tiiough  with- 
out thus  accident  this  island  empire  would 
hardly  have  remained  unknown  to  the  en- 
terprise of  this  commercial  notion,  whose 
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n&vigatore  Imd  collected  information  rc- 
8p<;(>tin{;  it  in  China.    A  colony  won  im- 
lucdiately  founde<i  on  the  newly  discover- 
e<l  coast,  and  the  Jesuit  Francis  Xnvier 
j»rocceded  to  Ja(>nn,  to  pro])agaie  Cliris- 
tianity.    The  Portuguese  were  allowed 
Iree  access  and  coiunierre  throughout  the 
empire,  es|M*cialIy  on  the  island  Xinio. 
One  of  their  principal  colonics  was  on  the 
island  of  Firando,  now  Desinia,  or  at  the 
j>ort  of  Nangajiacki.  Christianity  prevailed 
extensively,  tliough  op|>os<'tl  by  tlie  native 
priests.    But  the  secular  nders,  esi)ecially 
the  small  [)rince8  who  possessed  portions  of 
the  cotmtry  under  tlje  supremacy  of  the 
emperor,  supported  the  new  doctrine  and 
ita  preachers.   Alx)ut  the  year  lOKJ,  nearly 
haJf  were  Christians,  with  many  of  the  pet- 
ty princes.    The  Portuguese  and  Jesuits 
had  l>een  allowed  uninterrupted  access  to 
all  parts  of  the  empire  as  merchants  and 
spiritual  teachers,  for  about  .50  years,  when 
several  circumstances  put  an  end  to  their 
influence.    In  158(>,  a  revolution  deprived 
tlio  emperor  of  Japan  of  all  temporal 
power,  which  was  usurped  by  the  cubo, 
the  chief  officer  of  the  government,  who 
degraded  t)ie  emperor  to  the  rank  of  a 
mere  Jiigh  priest.    Jeias,  the  successor  of 
the  firet  usurper,  made,  in  lf)I7,  tJie  sov- 
ereignty hereditary  in  his  fiimily.  Both  the 
new  rulers  were  enemies  of  tlie  Portuguese 
and  mij*sioimries,  as  they  saw  presages  of 
danger  in  the  close  union  of  the  new  re- 
ligious party,  and  u»  the  influence  of  the 
JesuitH,  who  interfered  in  political  affairs, 
and  oppos<'<l  the  new  onler  of  things. 
'J"he  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  colonists 
was  in  the  highest  degree  mipnulent  and 
licentious.    The  ambassadors  of  Portugal 
manifested  an  insupportable  pri<ie,  which 
fonned  a  strong  coninist  with  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Dutch,  who  had  obtained  free 
intercourse  with  all  the  f»ortsof  the  empire, 
by  their  assurance  tliat  they  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent creed  from  the  Jesuits.    After  many 
perpecutiona,  the  Portuguese,  with  tlieir 
missionaries,  were  family  tmnislnxl  furever 
from  the  empire,  in  the  year  1<).'{7 ;  Chris- 
tians were  ex]>08«Hl  to  bloody  punishments, 
and  the  yxirta  of  the  empire  wen?  closed  to 
all  foreigners,  except  llie  Dutch.    This  |>er- 
secution  of  tJie  Catholic  religion  continued 
40  years,  in  which  time  sevend  millions  of 
men  wen;  sacrificed.    In  KKm,  inquisito- 
rial tribunals  were  erected  in  all  the  cities 
of  ilie  empire,  which  were  to  renew  their 
investigations,  every  year,  at  indefinite  pe- 
rio<is.    The  Dutch,  who  contributed  not 
a  little  to  this  catnstrojiJie,  now  took  the 
place  of  the  Porti«?uc-*^'«    They  and  llie 
Chinese  were  from  this  lime  tlie  only  na- 
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tions  whose  ships  were  allowed  access  to 
Jiipan  ;  but  both  had  to  submit  to  tlie  se- 
verest conditions,  and  were  very  much 
limited  in  their  exjjorts,  ami  the  fonner 
were  so  restricted  after  lt>J4,  when  tiicy 
had  given  cause  for  sus[>iciou,  that  they 
were  only  jtennitted  to  land  on  the  island 
Desiuiii,  connected  by  a  bridge  with  tlie  city 
Nangasacki.    On  this  island,  where  their 
storehouses  were  situated,  lived  about  fir> 
teen  Dutchmen,  who  carried  on  the  trade, 
under  the  closest  ins{)ection,  never  being 
permitted  to  enter  the  city  without  attend- 
ants, overseers  and  inieq)reters.  Notwitli- 
standing  these  restrictions,  and  the  extor- 
tions to  which  the  Dutch  had  to  submit, 
in  tlie  shape  of  deductions  from  tlie  prices 
agreed  upon,  and  arbitrarj'  changes  in  the 
value  of  coins,  their  trade  with  Japan  seems 
to  have  been  \  cry  profitable,  since  they  have 
continued,  to  the  latest  times,  to  send  thither 
yearly  two  vessels  from  Batavia,  largo 
three  deckers,  mostly  l)elongingto  Zeeland. 
Ill  the  middle  of  the  Ibth  century,  the 
profits  of  the  Japanese  trade  were  esti- 
mated at  4 — 500,000  gtiilders  annuallv,  ex- 
clusive of  tliosc  arising  Imm  the  sale  of 
goo«Js  in  India  and  Europe,  and  the  profits 
of  private  individuals,  wJiich  amounted  to 
at  least  250,000  guilders,  of  which  half 
went  to  the  council  of  Bata\ia.    In  tlie 
17th  centur}',  the  English  founded  a  colo- 
ny at  Firando,  and  obtained  important 
commercial  juivileges ;  but  this  commerce 
was  soon  lost,  probably  because  tlie  Japa- 
nese leimied  from  the  crafty  Dutch,  tiiat 
the  wife  of  the  king  of  Englanil  was  a 
Portuguese  princess.     All  prupasals  for 
0{)eniiig  a  trade  with  Japan  have  of  late 
been  rt^jected  in  England,  because  the 
rectum  cargoes  must  consist  principally 
of  copjier  and  camphor,  and  tlie  trade  iu 
Japanese  copper  would  prevent  tlie  ex- 
portation of  llip  English  to  India.  The 
Russians,  also,  to  whom  the  JafMinese 
government  signified,  as  early  as  1792,  its 
aversion  to  a  connexion  with  them,  have 
lately  tried,  but  without  success,  to  forra 
commercial  connexions  with  Jaiian.  The 
Japanese  are  a  mixture  of  the  Malay  and 
Mongohan  races,  like  the  Chinese,  from 
whom  they  hove  prolwibly  derived  tritfir 
civilization.    The  Japanese  art,  calcula- 
tion of  time,  medicine  and  asirologj-  arc 
pun-ly  Chinese.    The  present  inhabitants 
originated  either  from  China  or  Corea,  or 
from  both  ;  but,  sejiarated  by  tempestuous 
billf»%'s  fn>m  the  n-st  of  tiie  world,  left  to 
tlp'mselvcs,  and  free  from  the  subsecjuent 
invasions  of  neighboring  nations,  they  be- 
come an  independent  |)eople.    Their  lan- 
guage is  a  dialect  of  the  Mongolian  ;  ilio 
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Chinese  is  the  Icaraed  language.  The 
Japanese  language  has  47  railical  syllables, 
with  a  small  numl>er  of  regular  chmiges. 
The  Ja)>anese  are  the  most  civiUze<l  ami 
refined  nation  ot'Aj'iaja  noble,  proud  peo- 
ple, intelhgent,  docile,  and  desirous  of  iu- 
struciiou.    An  and  science  diey  value, 
even  in  nations  whom  they  otherwise 
despise  for  their  uiiwordiy  cxinduct,  and 
tlio  shameful  trc^itment  to  which  they 
arb  willing  to  submit  for  the  sake  of  gain. 
Since  the  arrival  of  tiie  Europeans,  by 
whom  they  were  taught,  they  have  made 
considerable  j)rogrc«i  in  several  sciences, 
liistor}',  astronomy  and  medicine  (in  which 
cautery  or  burning  with  moxa,  and  acu- 
puncture are  practised),  are  pursued  with 
zeal.   Their  progress,  however,  in  medi- 
cine  and  geogniphy,  is  comparatively 
small.    Poetry,  music  and  painting  are 
held  in  estimation  ;  and,  in  the  latter,  the 
Japanese  are  superior  to  the  Chinese. 
Like  the  Chinese,  they  claitn  tlie  inven- 
tion of  gun|>owder  and  of  printing.  Chil- 
dren are  sent  to  school  ut  on  early  i>eriod, 
aud  educated  wiili  great  strictness.  The 
exportation  of  books  is  proliibited,  at  least, 
of  such  as  contain  any  account  of  tlie 
govenuut?nt  and  country,  as  well  as  of 
maps  and  coins.    The  im|)ortation  of  re- 
ligious books  is  as  strictly  forbidden.  On 
the  arrival  of  Dutch  vessels,  they  ore 
obliged  to  deliver  Uieir  religious  books  hi 
a  box  to  the  Jaiwnese  commander  of  Nan- 
gasacki,  and  receive  tliein  again  on  their 
departure.     The  Jap;uiese  ore  active, 
cleanly  and  laborious,  kind,  cheerful  aiul 
contented,  but  sensual  and  revengeful. 
Their  suix^rsiition   is  encouraged  ny  a 

|>riestly  government,  op|K>stMl  to  all  intel- 
igence,  and  a  numerous  clergy.  The 
government  is  despotic  aiul  stnere,  and 
the  laws  very  strict    The  will  of  the 
emi)eror  is  tJie  siiprcnje  law ;  after  it,  the 
will  of  the  petty  princes  dei)cndcnt  on 
liim,  who  rule  tlu  ir  provinces  as  strictly 
as  he  does  the  whole  empire,  and,  not- 
wjtlistauding  their  <lependence,  possess  the 
right  of  waging  war  against  each  other. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  inbabiumts  arc  o|>- 
prcssed  by  poverty,  sin*'**  the  peasant  is 
obliged  to  surrender  half,  and  in  many 
places  even  two  thirds  of  his  «Muming8  to 
the  landlord,  who  regards  himself  as  the 
Bole  |)roprietor  of  the  soil.    In  onler  to 
prevent  conspiracies,  each  one  is  made,  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  the  spy  aud  surety  of 
the  otljJ'rs ;  so  that  every  one  is  accoimta- 
ble  to  the  state  for  those  with  whom  he  is 
in  any  way  connected,  aud,  in  case  of  any 
offence,  nuist  sulfer  with  them.  Thi/s 
the  father  is  accountable  for  liis  ciiildreu, 


the  master  for  his  servants,  the  neifffabor 
for  his  neighbor,  every  society  for  its 
nieml»ers.    A  crime  is  never  punished  by 
fine^  but  always  by  imprisonment  mid  ban- 
ishment, or  loss  of  limb  or  life  ;  and  every 
punishmeut  is  inflicted  with  inexorable 
rigor  on  high  and  low.    All  military'  and 
civil  officers,  for  exauiplc,  are  bound  to 
slit  tiieir  belly,  when  ordered  to  do  so,  in 
consequence  of  any  crime.    Such  a  death 
involves  no  disgrace,  and  hence  the  con- 
tempt of  dt'uth  amoni;  all  classes  of  Japa- 
nese, who,  in  general,  prefer  death  to  ig- 
nominy.   The  original  rulers  of  Japan 
were  called  mikaddo,  trom  their  progeni- 
tor.   The  high  priest  of  Jajian  is  still  call- 
e<l  dairij  which  was  die  title  of  the  Jap- 
anese em|K>rorB  as  long  as  they  {Ktssessed 
spiritual  mid  tcmjX)nd   [>owera  united. 
Since  the  revolution,  which  deprived  Uiem 
of  the  secular  |>ower,  in  1185,  when  Yori- 
Tomo  was  appointed  supreme  ruler  of  tiie 
nation,  the  high  priest  has  hved  at  Meaco. 
Under  the  present  reigning  dynast}'  of  the 
Djogouus,  ills  authority  has  declined  still 
more,    l  ie  is  in  die  custody  of  a  governor, 
answerable  to  the  secular  emperor.  In 
order  to  make  lumscif  more  sure  of  the 
descendant  of  the  ancient  rulers  of  Japmi, 
tlie  cnilly  policy  of  the  secular  emperor 
has  tnuiKuiuied  the  dairi  into  a  holy  per- 
sonage, who  is  visible  to  no  human  eye, 
at  least  to  no  man  who  is  not  in  attend* 
ance  on  him.    Whenever  the  dairi,  as  is 
very  rarely  the  case,  wishes  to  enjoy  the 
fresh  air  in  his  gJirden,  or  in  the  inner  cir- 
cle of  his  extensive  and  well  fortified  pal- 
ace, a  signal  is  given  for  all  to  witlidraw, 
before  the  bearers  raise  the  holy  prisoner 
on  their  shoulders.    In  this  jialuce,  where 
he  was  Iwm,  he  lives  and  (Ues,  without 
ever  going  out  of  its  precincts ;  and  not  till 
long  afler  bis  death  is  his  name  disclosed 
beyond  diem.    Jle  enjoys  a  rich  income, 
consisting  of  merchandise  mid  natural  pro- 
ducts, wliich  the  secular  emperor  increases 
by  considerable  additions,  and  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  titles  of  honor,  wliich 
lielong  to  the  dairi,  as  a  prerogauve.  Or- 
ders are  also  issued  in  the  name  of  tlie 
dairi.     The  secular  emperor  beois  the 
tide  of  ctibOf  and  resides  at  Jeddo.  Un- 
der him,Uic  real,  absolute  sovereign  of  the 
empire,  are  die  jmnces,  who  are  responsi- 
ble to  him.    He  concedes,  however,  the 
first  nuik  to  the  dairi,  accepts  from  him 
titles  of  honor,  and  rewanls  die  distinction 
thus  l>cstowed  on  him  by  considerable 
presents.    Formerly,  the  cubo  made  an 
minual  journey  to  Meaco,  in  token  of  re- 
spect to  the  dairi;  by  degrees,  these  \isit8 
became  less  frequent,  aud  now,     a  sub- 
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Rtitute,  presents  are  sent  him  by  ainljoasa- 
(lore.    The  cubo  atiinin'uitfrs  Uic  govern* 
inent,  with  the  ossiatnnce  of  a  council  of 
Ntate,  of  SIX  Bfed  men.    He  derives  hi^ 
i-evcnues,  whir!}i  consist  rncrt^ly  of  natural 
productions,  from  five  imperial  provinces, 
as  they  arc  called,  and  some  cities,  which 
are  under  his  immediate  juri^licdon ;  in 
addition  to  which,  he  receives  presents 
from  the  territorial  princes,  who  govern 
the  provinces.     Eiach  of  these  princes 
possessea  a  hereditary  soven'ignty  in  his 
own  province;  he  receives  the  revenue 
without  givhig  an  account  to  tlie  emperor, 
and  defrays  the  expenses  of  his  court  and 
his  aniiy,  repairs  the  highways,  and,  in 
short,  provides  for  all  public  ex|>ondilures ; 
but,  in  token  of  his  dependence,  he  is 
obliged  to  sp«!nd  six  months  every  yeiir  at 
the  court  at  Jeddo,  where  his  wives  and 
children  live  in  a  kintl  of  captivity,  as  hos- 
tages and  pledges  of  his  fidelit)'.    The  re- 
ligion of  the  Jumneso  is  of  Hindoo  origin : 
tills  is  true  of  the  older  sect  of  the  Siuios, 
as  well  as  of  the  more  modem  one  of  Bud- 
so  or  Fo,  which  came  from  China.  Besides 
these  wjcts,  there  are  otiiere,  more  or  less 
resembling  them.    The  people  worship  a 
great  number  of  inferior  divinities,  whose 
btatues  are  placed  in  the  temples  of  the 
great  deities.    The  numerous  clergj',  and 
tlie  monks  and  nuns,  who  live  in  a  multi- 
tude of  monasteries,  are  under  the  dairL 
The  Hindoo  religion  has  nowhere  l)een 
more  disfigured  by  superstition  and  sul]8e- 
quent  additions  than  in  Janan.    The  Siu- 
to  or  Confucius  sect,  a  philosophical  sect, 
resembles  the  sect  of  the  learned  in  Chi- 
na, and  despises  the  folly  of  the  popular 
belief.    The  army  of  the  Japanese  con- 
sists, in  time  of  peace,  of  100,000  men,  be- 
sides 20,000  horsemen,  clafl  in  jumor ;  the 
infantry  are  protected  oidy  by  helmets; 
their  arms,  bows,  muskets,  sabres  and 
daggers,  are  excellent;  tlicy  have  very 
heavy  cannon,  but  arc  even  less  skilful  in 
the  use  of  them  than  the  Chinese.  The 
single  princes  maintain,  liesidiis,  .'^(38,000 
infantry  and  .'33,000  cavalry.    The  navy  is 
insignificant.    The  dairi  fonnerly  had 
large  fleets,  and  large  vessels  of  cedar; 
but  now  the  Jafianese  vessels  are  small,  at 
most  90  feet  long,  like  the  Chinese.  In 
war,  the  Japanese  display  much  courage, 
which  is  inflamrd  by  martial  songs  and 
storiea    The  Jaimnese  are  well  situated 
for  commerce.    Formerly  their  shiiw  cov- 
ered the  neighlmring  seas ;  and  l)efore  the 
arrival  of  the  F.urojieana,  they  carried  on  a 
considerable  trade,  and  an  extensive  navi- 
gation ;  tliey  had,  for  example,  visited  the 
north- west  coast  of  ^Vmerica,  beyond  Becr- 


ing'S  straits,  farther  than  the  European 
navigators;  they  visited  China  and  the 
East  Indies  as  far  as  Bengal.    Afler  it  had 
begun  to  be  feared  that  foreigners  would 
overthrow  the  state,  and  |>en'ert  the  mor- 
als of  the  natives,  all  foreign  conunerce 
and  navigation  were  prohibited.  Their 
silk  and  cotton  clotlis,  tlieir  porcelain 
wares,  and  their  lackered  tin-ware,  with 
raisetl  flowers  or  figures  (japamied  ware), 
are  well  known,  and  in  much  demand  as 
articles  of  commerce ;  their  steel-work  is 
excellent,  especially*  tlieir  swonls  and  other 
arms,  the  exportiiUon  of  which  is  strictly 
forbidden.    Kes[>ecting  the  history  of  Ja- 
i>an,  sec  Thiml)erg's  Travds  (from  liu 
Swedish,  London,  1795),  luul  Kiunj)fer'a 
History  of  Japan  (translated  from  the 
manuscripts  into  English,  London,  1728]. 
Com^)an',  also,  Golownin's  JS'hrrative  of  ha 
Imprisonment  in  Japan^  1811 — 13  (Ix)n- 
don,  1817),   Abel  R^musat's  Memoirts 
sur  la  Dynastie  rctcnaide  des  Djos^ornis, 
Souverains  du  Japon  (Purij»,  1820),  w  hich 
Titsingh,  who  was  14  years  Dutch  resi- 
dent at  Nangnsarki,  compiled  from  Jap- 
anese originals.  The  Elcnum  dela  Gram- 
mairt  Japonaist  (from  the  Portuguese 
manuscript  of  fatner  Rodriguez,  Nanga- 
sacki,  1C04),  Iraduiis  du  Portug.  par  Lnn- 
dresst,  txpliqrUs  par  »%.  R^musat  (Paris, 
1825),  is  preferable  to  the  Japanese  gram- 
mars of  Alvarez  and  Collado.* 

Japanese  Ctcle  and  ^Era.  (See 
Epochs  vol.  iv,  page  555.) 

Japanmng  is  die  art  of  varnishing  in 
colors.  All  substances  iliat  are  <lry  and 
rigid,  or  not  too  flexible,  as  wooils,  metals, 
leather,  and  paper  prepared,  admit  of  be- 

•  The  following  notice  appeared  in  ibe  nci*-»- 
papcni  in  18*29  :  "  Doctor  Sieboid,  the  n-sident  of 
Uic  kiag  nf  tlic  Netherlands  in  Japan,  hax  trans- 
mitieil  a  work  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Pari',  on 
llie  origin  of  the  Japanese,  &c.,  containing,  in  an 
abndjrd  form,  the  rcwill  of  his  rtsoarches  iluring 
the  last  four  years.  The  doctor  wishes  it  to  be 
published  at  the  expense  of  tlic  society,  with  notes 
and  a  critical  nreracc.  lie  writes,  also,  that  he 
has  c(illccted  the  largest  library  of  books  which 
lie  l>cl»eves  wa>(  over  fonned  in  Japan  :  it  consists 
of  more  than  1500  volunieii.  His  zoological  mu- 
seum contains  more  (huu  3000  specimcus,  and  his 
botanical  collection  about  2000  species,  in  up- 
wards of  6000  specimens.  Assisted  by  bis  col- 
league, doctor  Uurgcr,  he  has  also  formed  a  com- 
plete mineralogicaJ  collection.  He  ha<i  visited 
the  most  remarkable  cities,  determined  their  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  and  measured  the  heigiit  of 
several  mountains.  He  has  abo  established  a 
lM)tanicRi  ganlen  at  Dezima,  at  the  rxf>ens«  of 
the  goveninient  of  the  Netherlands,  in  which  there 
are  now  more  than  1200  plauis  cultivated.^  The 
doctor  hajt  also  presented  to  the  king  of  France 
a  collection  of  plants  in  domestic  use  in  Japan, 
which  he  considers  to  bo  well  adapted  for  ihfc  cli- 
oiatc  of  the  south  of  France." 
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iiig  japaiiiuHl.  Wood  and  metals  require 
no  other  preparation  than  to  have  their 
surfaces  iK-rRctly  oven  and  clean  ;  hut 
leather  should  be  securely  stretched,  either 
on  frames  or  on  lioarda,  as  its  bending 
would  crack  and  force  off'  the  vaniish. 
Pa|>er  shotdd  be  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  have  a  pn-vious  strong  coat  of 
size ;  but  it  is  rarely  ja|)auned,  till  convert- 
ed into  popirr  macfU,  or  wrought  into  such 
form  Umt  its  flexibility  is  lost.  The  article 
to  be  jaimnned  is  tin*i  brushed  over  with 
two  or  tnree  coats  of  see<l  lac  varnish,  to 
fonn  the  priming.  It  is  then  covered 
with  varnish,  pn'viously  mixed  >\ith  a 
pigment  of  llie  tint  desired.  This  is  called 
the  frrnund  colcr;  and,  if  the  subject  is  to 
exhibit  a  design,  the  objects  are  jMiinted 
upon  it  in  colors  mixed  with  varnish,  and 
used  in  tJie  same  manner  as  for  oil  paint- 
ing. The  whole  is  then  covered  witli 
additional  coats  of  transparent  vaniish, 
and  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  dry 
and  polish  it.  Japanning  requires  to  \ms 
executed  in  wann  a|>Hrtnjent«,  and  the  ar- 
ticles are  warmetl  before  the  vaniish  is 
applied  to  them.  One  coat  of  varnish 
also  must  be  dry  before  another  is  laid  on. 
Ovens  are  employed  to  hasten  llie  dr^'ing 
of  the  work.  The  same  pigments  which 
are  employed  in  oil  or  water  answer  also 
ill  vaniish.  For  painting  figurpi?,  shell  lac 
vaniish  is  considered  bui«t,  and  easiest  to 
work ;  it  is  therefore  employed,  in  most 
cases,  where  its  color  permits.  For  the 
lightest  colors,  masticli  vnmish  is  omploy- 
ed,  unlesB  the  flueness  of  tiie  work  ad- 
mits the  use  of  copal  dissolved  in  alcohol. 

Japheth,  a  Hebrew  word,  f»igiiifving 
htavlifully  producing^  is  the  name  ol  liie 
ihini  son  of  Noali.  His  descendants,  ac- 
cording to  Genesis,  x,  5,  peopled  the  isles 
of  the  Gentiles.  This  is  siip[K>tii'd  to 
mean  South<'ni  Kiin)|K>,  and  thus  JapheiJi 
la  considercil  the  miccstor  of  the  Euroi)ean 
race,  and  U  iK'lievod  to  have  l)een  the 
same  who  is  cidlrd  by  llie  (  Jreeks  Jnpetos. 
According  to  HcHx'lot's  BiblioL  Orient., 
tlie  Arabians  give  to  Japheth  1 1  sons,  who 
becnnie  fouiiilors  of  an  nmny  Asiatic  tribes. 

Jared  ;  a  son  of  Mehalaleera,  tlic  father 
of  Enoch.  He  reached  tiic  age  of  9G3 
years,  acconhng  to  (leiirsis,  v,  20. 

JxRhj  in  the  early  historj'  of  the  north- 
ern Europeiin  kitifjdnujsi ;  the  lieutenants 
or  governors,  npjK)iiited  by  the  kings  over 
each  province.  At  a  later  jwriod,  only 
one  jiirl  was  appointo<I  in  enrh  kingdom, 
and  the  title  of  duke  p\  eu  him,  as  was  the 
case  in  Sweden,  for  instance,  in  1163.  In 
Norway,  aft«  r  l.'M>^,  diiriii;;  thr  n  ij,'n  of 
Ilacou  VII,  this  dignity  was  conferred  only 


on  the  earls  of  Orkney  and  the  princes  of 
the  blood.  (See  llie  luticles  EarL,tiiu\M- 
dcrman.) 

Jasmi.ne;  a  lieautifiil  genus  of  plants 
belonguig  to  the  diandria  monogynia  of 
Linnffius.  The  corolla  is  fiuinel-«haped, 
and  the  fruit  a  two-seeded  beny.  Thirty 
species  are  known,  wliich  an'  slirubs,  oftcu 
with  long,  twining  branches,  liearing  sim- 
ple or  compound  leaves,  and  licautiful  and 
delightfully  fragrajit  flowers.  Two  sftecien 
are  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

Ja905  ;  son  of  J^json,  king  of  loichoe, 
hi  Thejwaly,  and  of  Polymeda  laccording 
to  some  writers,  ol"  Polymetc,  Alcimede, 
Polyplu'iiie,  &c.);   a  hero  of  oncieut 
Greece,  celebratcjl  for  his  share  in  Uie 
Argonautic  expedition,  licforo  which  he 
had  (listiiiguiKhed  himself  in  ihe  Caledo- 
nian hunt.  His  instructer  was  the  Centaur 
Chiron,  who  educated  most  of  the  heroes 
of  that  time.    His  father  abdicated  tlie 
government  of  lolchoe  before  Jason  was 
of  full  age ;  on  which  account  his  uncle 
Pclias  administered  llie  government  as  his 
guanlian.    The  causes  of  Jason's  exj>e«li- 
tion  to  Colchis  are  commonly  related  tiius: 
Pelias,  Ja.<ion*s  uncle,  sent  an  invitation  to 
all  his  relations,  and,  among  the  rest,  to 
Jason,  to  attend  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Nep- 
tune.   When  Jason,  on  his  wav  to  lol- 
chos,  came  to  llic  river  Evenus  (Enipetis, 
Anaunis),  he  found  Juno  there,  iu  Uie 
fonn  of  an  old  woman,  who  requested 
him  to  carrj-  her  over.   He  complied  witli 
her  request,  but  lost  one  of  his  shoes  in 
the  mud.    Pelias,  who  had  l)een  warned 
by  an  oracle,  that  he  should  be  deprived 
of  his  kingdom  and  life  by  the  man  who 
should  come  to  tiie  sacrifice  without  shoes, 
was  alanned  at  the  sight  of  Jason  in  tliis 
condition,  and  asked  liim  what  he  would 
do  to  the  iiiuii  de^i^'nated  by  the  oracle  as 
his  murden  r.    Jason,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Juno,  replied,  iliat  he  should  send  him 
to  Colchis,  after  tJie  gohlen  fleece ;  and  he 
was  ncconlingly  st'iit.    Anoihcr  account 
relates  that  Pelins  had  deprive<l  his  brotlier 
of  his  throne,  and  that  Jason,  when  SO 
years  old,  having  asked  the  onicle  how  he 
could  gel  iKiRsi'ssion  of  his  lawful  inherit- 
ance, was  directetl  to  go  to  the  ctKirt  of  Peli- 
as, at  lolclios,  in  tlie  dress  of  a  Magiieaian, 
>\ith  a  leofmrd's  skin  on  his  shoulri(>n<,  and 
aniied        two  lances.    On  the  way,  Ja- 
son lost  his  shoe  in  the  manner  above  re- 
lated.   All  were  Huq»rised  at  his  appear- 
ance, and  Pelias,  who  did  not  recognise 
him,  demanded  who  he  was.   Jason  an- 
swered boldly  that  ho  was  the  son  of 
iEson,  cans«'(l  liimsolf  to  Ik*  shown  the 
dwelling  of  his  tather,  and  spent  five  days 
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there  with  his  relations,  Phercs,  Nclcus, 
Admctiis,  Amythron,  Acastus  and  Me- 
lampijs,  in  cclebraling  hw  return.  They 
then  went  togctlier  to  Pelia>s  and  denuuid- 
ed  of  liini  his  abdication.  Pelias  dnn>d 
not  refuse,  but  answered  that  he  would 
re8ip:ii»  after  Jason  had  p'rfonned  a  glori- 
ous uchievenient  by  bringing  Imck  the 
golden  fleece  to  Thessaly,  as  tlie  oracle 
and  the  shiuleof  Phryxus  had  commanded, 
since  his  age  would  not  pennit  him  to  go 
hims<.>l£  On  tJie  voyage  (see  Jh'^onauis)^ 
Jason  had  two  children  bv  Hyjwipyle  of 
Lcnuujs — Euneus  and  Nebrophonus  (De- 
ipyhis).  By  the  assistance  of  Medea 
(q.  v.),  he  successfully  accomplished  the 
object  of  his  voyage,  and  retunied,  carrj'- 
ing  home  Me<lea  as  liis  wife,  after  long 
waiideringH.  Here  he  avengetl  the  mur- 
der of  his  parents  and  his  brotlter,  by  put- 
ting Pehos  to  death.  But  he  was  unable 
to  retain  i»osH«'8sion  of  the  throne,  and  was 
obliged  to  resign  it  to  Acastus,  son  of  Pe- 
lias, and  flee,  with  bis  wife,  to  Corinth. 
Here  they  imast'd  10  hapj)V  years,  till  Ja- 
son, wearie<l  of  Medea,  tell  in  love  witli 
Clauce,  (Creusa  acconling  to  some  ac- 
counts), (laughter  of  Crcon,  king  of  Cor- 
inth, married  her,  and  put  away  Medea 
and  her  children.  Medea,  having  revenged 
herself  on  her  hated  rival,  fleff  from  tlie 
wnith  of  Jason,  in  her  car  drawn  by  dragons, 
to  yEgeus?,  king  of  Athens,  after  slie  had 
put  to  death  Merraerus  and  Pheretus,  her 
sons  by  Jason.  According  to  some,  Jason 
killed  himself  in  despair ;  but  others  relate 
that,  after  passing  a  miserable,  wandering 
life,  he  came  to  his  death  by  the  following 
accident:  As  he  was  sleepmg  one  day, 
overcome  by  weariness,  on  the  sea-Bhore, 
in  the  shade  of  tlie  vessel  which  had  Ixirne 
him  to  Colchis,  a  l)eam  fell  u{K>n  him  and 
cnished  liim.  Others  stiy  that  he  was 
afterwards  reconciled  to  Medea,  and  re- 
turned Willi  her  to  Colchis,  wlien^  after 
the  death  of  his  fiitlier-in-law,  he  ruled 
many  years  in  |)eace. 

Jasper.   (See  QuaWz.J 

Jassy  (Jash),  capital  or  Moldavia,  alwut 
18  niih-H  distant  froni  the  Pruth,  20()  mik« 
east  of  Oczakow,  370  north  of  Con  tanti- 
noplc,  has  a  citadel,  and  is  the  residence  of 
llie  hospodar  and  seat  of  the  Gnrek  niet- 
ropolitun  of  Moklavia,  witli  2.5,000  inhab- 
itants. The  Roman  Catholics  on;  allowed 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
there  are  some  Jews  here.  The  city  is 
an  oiKfU  pla<"e,  and  was  almost  destroyed 
by  tlie  jimizaries  Aug.  10,  1822:  it  now 
contains  hanlly  2000  houses.  The  streets 
are  (Mved  with  logs.  The  excelh'nt  can- 
tBSB  mode  here,  and  llic  wine  of  Caiaua- 
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pou,  in  tlie  neighborhoo<l,  are  exj)orte<l 
from  Jassy  to  Constantinople.  This  city 
was  taken  by  tlie  Russians,  in  1739  and 
17Gi>,  but  each  time  restored  to  the  Turks 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace.  In  1788,  it 
fell  into  tlie  power  of  the  Austrians;  and, 
Jan.  i),  171)2,  the  jieace  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  was  signed  here.  (See  Rus- 
sia,) In  1821,  the  unfortmiate  Alexander 
Y|)eilanti  here  raisexl  the  standard  of  the 
(ireek  Hetteria  against  the  Turks.  (See  • 
Het/mOf  and  GnecCy  Revoluiion  of.) 

Jaucourt,  Louis,  chevalier  de,  one  of 
the  contributors  to  the  French  Encyclope- 
dic, born  1704,  at  Paris,  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  in  Geneva,  passed 
three  years  at  Cambridge,  and  studied 
medicine  in  Holland,  under  Boerhuave 
and  Tronchiu,  but  deteniiined  to  practise 
it  only  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  poor.  On  his 
return  home,  he  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  letters,  and,  at  the  instance  of  D'Alem- 
bcrt,  he  prepared  tlie  articles  relating  to 
medicine  and  natural  philosophy  for  the 
Encyclopedic.  He  also  contributed  otlier 
articles,  which  are  among  the  best  in  tlio 
work.  Feehng  his  streugtli  decline,  he 
retired  to  Compi^gne,  wiere  he  died, 
1779.  Besides  his  tn^aiises  in  the  Etio^ 
clopidie^  he  publishcil  various  works, 
some  original  and  some  translated,  oo 
mctlical  subjects.  The  manuscri|)t  of  a 
luiiversal  medical  diciionarj',  which  he 
had  prepared,  in  six  volumes,  foUo,  was 
lost  on  its  way  to  tlie  publiMber  in  Amster- 
dam, in  a  vessel  tliat  was  shipwrecked  ou 
the  coast  of  North  Holland. 

Jaundice  is  a  disease  of  which  tlio  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity  is,  that  the  whole 
skin  becomes  yellow.  It  proceeds  from 
some  disease  about  the  liver,  or  its  com- 
munication with  the  bowels.  The  inter- 
nal symptoms  arc  those  of  all  disonlersof 
llie  digestive  organs,  except  that  tlie  water 
is  tlark  and  loaded  with  bile,  while  the 
bowels  appear  to  be  deprived  of  iu  The 
yellow  color  is  first  perceptible  in  tJie 
whiter  jiarts  of  the  body,  as  liie  white  of 
the  eye,  &c.,  and  soon  overspreads  the 
whole  lK)dy.  There  is  often  an  extreme 
itching  and  prickling  over  tlie  whole  skin. 
After  the  disease  has  continued  long,  the 
color  of  the  skin  becomes  gradually  deej>cr 
and  darker,  till  the  disease  becomes,  at  last, 
what  is  vulgarly  called  the  black  jaundice. 
This  appearance  arises  from  the  bile  being 
n^tained,  from  various  causes,  in  the  hver 
and  gall-bludder,  and  tlius  U'ing  absorbed 
and  circulated  with  the  blood.  It  may  be 
profluced  by  obstacles  to  the  passage  of 
the  bile  of  various  kinds,  ami  is  often  sud- 
denly induced  by  a  violent  fit  of  passion, 
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or  more  Hlowly  by  lon^;^  continimnro  of 
jDeluncholy  and  jMiiiiful  einotiooa.  It  u»  a 
▼ery  cominoD  nsure  of  speech  to  say, 
that  **  a  penon  mWB  a  tiling  or  a  person 
with  juuudiced  eyes  ;**  but  this  is  founded 
io  a  uustake ;  for  it  is  not  true,  that  jaundice 
oomnninimiM  meh  a  color  to  the  trans- 
parent part  of  tbe  eye,  as  to  affect  the 
color  of  objectB.  The  ahove  phcase  is 
therefore  inappropriate. 

Jata;  •  nuige  kfaoid  in  the  Eastoru 
8cn.s,  situated  between  6°  and  9°  of  S.  lat., 
and  bftween  lOSP  and  115°  of  E.  Ion. 
from  Greenwich.    It  extends  from  east 
Id  WMt,  aad  is  &12  miles  in  length,  ili 
greatest  breadth  128  miles,  and  its  ave- 
rage breadth  d5k   To  the  south  and  west, 
ili  shores  art  wmM     the  Sontlieni  In- 
dian ocean  ;  to  the  north-west  lies  the 
island  of  Sumntrn,  frmn  which  Java  is 
■eparated  by  a  strait,  20  miles  wide  in  the 
narrowest  pert,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Straila  of  Sunda ;  to  the  north  is  Bor- 
neo ;  to  the  north-east,  Celebes ;  nntl,  on 
tlie  east,  the  islands  of  Biili  and  Madura, 
fiom  the  finmer  of  which  it  is  sefmrated 
by  a  narrow  passage,  called  the  Straits  of 
BaU,   The  island  is  divided  nearly  in  its 
mkeHb  length  by  a  range  of  inountams, 
ntnning  almost  east  and  west,  and  rising 
to  tJieir  greatest  elevation  towards  the 
centre;  but  the  range  is  much  broken. 
In  aevwal  hills  of  me  great  range  of 
mountains  are  the  craters  of  volcanoes, 
which  formerly  raged  with  fmy,  and 
poured  forth  torrents  of  lava ;  but,  at  pres- 
ent, none  are  known  to  be  in  actjvitjs 
though  many  emit  smoke  after  heavy 
lain.  The  meet  considerable  rivers  are 
die  Joana,  and  the  Sedan!,  or  Tmgerang. 
On 'the  bank  or  bar  before  Batnviti,  the 
flood  rises  alxnit  sbc  fe«'t,  and  hin^Iier  at 
^ring  tides.   High  and  low  water  Uke- 
wise  occur  only  once  in  94  botnra.  Hie 
island  is  traversed  fh>ni  east  to  we^t  by  a 
great  military  road,  700  miles  in  extent, 
constructed  by  general  DaeudeLs,  a  gov- 
ernor of  tJH>  i^'land,  before  It  waa  taken  by 
the  English.    The  year,  as  is  usual  in 
tropical  climates,  is  divided  into  the  dxy 
ana  die  rainy  seasons;  or  into  die  east, 
which  M  called  the  goad  moiMDon,  and  the 
west,  or  the  had  monsoon.  Thunder 
storms  are  verj-  frequent,  esjiccially  to- 
warda  the  eoBchiaion  of  the  n&onsooos^ 
when  they  occur  almost  every  evcninj^. 
The  lieat  of  the  climate  is  various.  Along 
die  aea-coaet,  It  ia  hot  and  su  1  try.  AtBatavia, 
from  July  to  November,  the  tfaermoroeter 

Suerally  stands,  in  the  hotte^it  part  of  the 
y,  between  84°  and  90°,  which  it  rarely 
.tneeda;  an^  In  the  greaieat  degree  of 


coolness  in  the  inoming,  it  is  seldom  lower 
than  70"*^.     In  some  parts,  particularly 
among  the  hills,  and  ii^  many  of  the  inland 
towns,  it  is  ofhni  BO  oold  as  to  make  a  fire 
desirable.  Java  poesesBcs  a      of  extraor- 
dinar}-  luxuriance  and  fertility.   In  the 
foresLs  especially  in  dioia  en  die  north- 
east cooKt,  is  found  an  abmidtnce  of  lofty 
trees,  fit  to  be  converted  into  masts,  while 
forests  of  teak  supply  the  place  of  oak  tor 
buOdiog  diips,  adapted  to  all  purpoeea. 
Palms  and  cocoa-trees  are  found  in  great 
variety,  and  are  distinguished  bv  their 
luxtu-iant  j^rowth,  somenmes  reaching  to 
tlie  astonishing  height  of  150  foot  FnittB 
of  all  kinds  are  also  abundant,  many 
of  them  of  exquisite  dehcacy  and  ilavor. 
In  die  high  ground  In  the  interior,  they 
are  found  to  dwindle  and  degenentta,  in 
that  equinoctial  climate.     The  varioua 
luuds  of  plants  and  great  Abundance  of 
beiliB  fooml  in  Java,  would  aflbid  ample 
scope  for  the  reaearches  of  the  botaidtt,  as 
flowers  exhale  their  perfumes  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year.    Garden-plants  ore  pro- 
duced in  great  variety,  such  aa  endivee^ 
cauliflowers,  iM'ans,  cal)l)age5<,  poii)[)ion.s, 
melons,  patacas  or  water-ineions,  yaiiu^ 
potatoes,  &c.  Bldse^  or  Indian  com,  it  a 
favorite  article  of  food  with  the  nadves, 
who  eat  it  roasted.    The  natural  fertility 
of  the  soil  of  Java  supeniedei  the  necessity 
of  laborioua  tillage.  The  staple  pradnoe 
of  tbe  island  is  rice.  Sugar,  i*  •  the  amount 
of  10,000,000  of  pounds  oiumally,  is  also 
made.  Pepper  is  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance and  perfecdon  ;  also  indigo  of  a 
very  superior  quality.  Cotton  is  cultivated 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  island ;  and  tho 
codec  plantations  are  extremely  luxuriant 
The  soil  ie  also  wry  fiivcnabfe  to  the 
growth  of  tobacco.    FIk  I'f  nrn  many  other 
herbs  and  plantSi  botii  uiediciuoi  and  bal- 
samic,  that  ere  hot  unperfocdy  known  to 
Europeans.   Wheat  tmd  barlev  are  only 
gn)  wn  in  small  quantities,  on  tlie  hilly  tracts, 
chietly  in  the  middle  ports  of  the  island. 
Oata  and  Benoal  min  thrive  fikewiee  In 
those  parts  of  tne  island,  and  wotdd  1x3  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance,  were  due  atten- 
tion given  to  then*  culture.  The  donie^c 
animals  in  Java  are  buffiik)e9^aiHl  ea^  of 
every  d»^ription,  and  sheep,  gnntf  and 
pigs.   Game,  however,  does  not  abound 
nme  oo  mudi  aa  in  odier  countries,  tliough 
bares  and  rabbits  are  pretty  common  ;  and 
deer  and  antelopes  are  aUw  plentiful.  Tlie 
horses^  which  are  very  numerous  throiM[h- 
out  the  island,  are  ■nteO.taraodve.  WiM 
hogs  and  monkeys  are  found  in  all  the 
jungles.    The  forests  abound  witli  tiger», 
aa  powerful  and  as  large  as  in  Bengal.  A 
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mtwm  of  black  tiger,  which  is  oflcn  mrnts  tlicrr,  whicii  were  taken  pos^  .srion 

round,  IB  very  ferocious.   The  rhiaoceros  of  by  the  Dutch,  toMrards  the  end  of  the 

kMBMlimet  met  with.  dMkesaie  Ibimd  liztMiiitb  eenttny.    The  huer,  having 

heie^  ae  in  all  other  hot  countriee,  ui  great  contiuen^d  the  native  princeB,  made  tiw 

mimben?,  and  of  various  kinds.    Some  of  island  tlio  centre  of  their  Indian  posses- 

tkeae  are  Iroin  25  to  30  feet  in  length,  sioos  iu  1619.   la  1811,  the  Eoglish  made 

IiBnidto«fallkindi^ll<omthef«ikbleehft>  tiieaiaehrMmBaimof  it,b«i«aloradit«t 

nwhwn  to  die  guana  tribe,  frequent  the  the  pence  of  Pans,  in  1814.    The  exao 

Iwahes.  trees,  and  roofs  of  tlie  houses,  tioua  and  oppreasioDfl  have  since  occasion- 

fiicoroiuus  and  moequetoes  abound  in  the  ed  several  iiisurrectioDS  of  the  native&i — 

manMbv<.There  an^  beadcg,  varioua  See  KatH*«*s  Awfory  o/*Jboo  (second  edi- 

othr  r  sorts  of  dangerous  and  disffustin'j;  tidn,  l^uidon,  IPOO);  Crawfurd's  [British 

vermin.  Of  the  numerous  feathered  tribes  resident  at  Javal /m/iu;!  Archipdago ;  Mur- 

Ibond  in  Java,  we  may  letnaiktiieeaaw*  chal^Aeie^ptC^^., //t><.  d  GMtmercto^ 

war>',  a  very  large  and  powerAil  bird,  cfe  Jhw  (Bniwinlw,  If^'iii.)  Blmne^aDutch 

White  eagles  have  Ixm  ii  hwu  here;  and  naturalist,  who  resided  nine  years  in  the 

even  kind  of  bixd  of  prey  is  coutinuuliy  i«laud,  has  publinhed  a  view  of  the  vege- 

on  inewiD^  naiqame  tribe  is  equal^^  table  Idngmtn  of  Java, 
diverafied,  and  the  extensiv.    f"  !h  nrs      Jw  iinm-ulvs'.  These  birds  are  distin- 

•lon^  thi3  great  line  of  const  are  highly  L'Mi-lifi!  from  the  crbws  by  having  their 

pRxluctive.    At  the  luouth^s  of  the  rivers,  biii  rather  shurt  and  straight;  upper  man- 

NunberB  of  alligators,  or  caymams  are  4ible  somewhat  inflected  at  up;  lower, 

continually  luriviti;;  for  their  j)iey.    In  the  navicular;  hea«l  feathers,  erectile  ;  winjrs, 

aeveral  bays,  nuuienjus  sharks  tiwim  about  not  reaching  to  the  tip  of  the  tail ;  colors, 

the  ships  ','aud  uiaoy  animals,  undescribed  fariffiaat  -The  Bmopean  jay  ( G.  gUmda- 

'in  these  seas.  nu«)  and  the  blue  jay  of  the  IT.  States  ( G. 


alMund  in  these  seas,  mu)  and  the  blue  jay  of  the  u.  States  ( 

Till  re  are  mantifiictures  ofcotrnn,  k-ather  cristaius)  are  tlie  most  prominent  and  best 

and  saddlery :  aJap.of  iron,  brass  and  tin.  known  of  this  genus,  and  poeuess  much 

Tlw  principeMlMi  of  eomoffa^  are  the  aame  ehanelerMe%  boih  in  thrir 

jlMyaugar,  coflbe,  '|>e|l|peiv  induo^  teak  wild  and  their  domesticated  state.  The^ 

4nper  and  planks,  spices  (which  are  are  lively,  petulan^  and  rapid  in  their 

St  from  the  Moluecad),  tin  (from  movements ;  exceedingly  noisy,  having  a 

^ootMtt,  yans  aah^  ediUe  oMiP  ftculty  of  imitating  harsh  aotnidB.  yihea 

■Ibe  imports  are  European  articles,  an  owl  or  other  bird  of  prey  appears  in 

•f  evCTT  descnption — ehirit/«.s  and  mu»-  the  woods,  tliey  utter  piercing  cries,  and 

lins,  silks,  hats  (which  arc  a  &vorite  draas  assemble  in  great  DumlierB  to  attack  the 

with  tbe  ChiniM- nd' naliTe  chiefhtinaj^  eommbn  enemy.  The  aame  thing  fakes 

lK>ors  and  shoes,  cabinet  ware,  fire-annfl^  place  when  they  sec  a  qioitanian,  whoae 

gunpowder,  shot,  haberdusl^ery,  hosieiy,  fiurpoae  they  oft^  fnistnte  faj  tlieir  vo- 

vamematiea]  and  mnrical  inatrumentfc  dftroua  aoiie.  They  indulge  no  ftmil* 

&0.  Hie  popuhiiion  of  Java  is  composed  iarity  with  roan,  and  discover  all  that  shv- 

ohnoftt  ennrely  ot' natives,  of  a  variety  dis-  ness  and  timidity  so  natural  to  thieves.  In 

tiuct  from  the  Malays  and  other  inhabit-  a  domestic  state,  they  are  restless,  and 

aMM'^  neij^bormg  istendtn  In  18IS^  much  addicted  to  tnnapoiti  of  anger, 

it  arnouMted  to  .'>,0()0,(X)0,  of  whom  OM  When  rotifined  in  a  cage,  tlien  f  )n>,  they 

fbrticah  part  u<  re  Cliinese,  Europeans^  aoon  lose  their  beauty,  by  tlie  perpetual 

Arabs,  Maiayti  and  Hindoos   The  Java-  rubbing  and  brealting  of  their  featheri. 

neae  ai««nall,  with  a  yellow  pomplexion,  IJkc  their  kindred,  the  magpie  and  jack- 

llnffrned  nos«>,  \{\<z]\  cheek  bones,  and  tliin  daw  (q.  v.),  they  can  be  taught  a  variety 

[>carii.    Then-  language  ia  entirely  differ-  of  words  and  sounds,  particularly  tiiose  of 

eot  from  the  Malay;  their  reli^Moham-  a  hanb  and  gnting  cbaraeter,  aa  tbat  of  « 

medaniano.    Numaroiir  moDumeotB  of  aaw^dtc. 

antiquity,  buildinps,  statues,  &c.,  prove  Jat,  Anti-ifie,  a  FVnch  author,  boni 
that  they  were  once  in  a  more  flourishing  Oct  20, 1770,  at  Guitrcs,  in  tiie  depart- 
eondhioo  thnn  at  nreeent  Three  quar-  ment  of  Gironde,  studied  at  Niort,  whera 
tanofJafn  are  in  the  power  of  tlie  Dutch,  Fouclie  was  his  in.stnicter  ;  aAer  which 
whosp  immediate  autnority  extends  over  he  applied  hiniself  to  law  at  Toulouse, 
three  Mhs  of  the  iniiubitauts.  The  other  After  having  devoted  himself  to  the  cauae 
^narter  ti  dRfldad  between  two  native  of  frec<lom  m  the  revolutiottiandbeeoini- 
aovcreigns  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  prisoned  and  released,  he  travelled  in  the 
island.  Java  was  discovered  by  the  For-  U.  States,  where  he  remained  seven  years, 
tugueae  io  15ia  They  made  aomeartde-  Aflor  hiifetniii  hi  ISOfl^Fooehft  engaged 
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him  in  the  cilucation  of  his  chiltlren.  His   bachelor's  dcCTcc.    In  1768,  he  was  ad- 
prize  eaaays  rendered  him  known,  and,  in   initted  to  the  bar,  and  iu  1774  W09  cboaea 
181%  he  Waine  principal  ecUlor  of  the  a  del^Me  to  die  fint  Ameffiean  contfiuw^ 
Jtwnai  dt  Paris,  and  puMisbfd  the  da-   which  met  at  Philadelphia,  and  wnt*  jiTaccd 
netir,  or  Essais  de  JVicoias  Frteman.    In   on  a  comniittee  witJi  Mr.  I^oe  and  Mr. 
181i^  the  professorship  of  history  at  the   Livingston,  to  draA  aii  address  to  the 
Atheoceum  waa  eonfeBwd  00  Um,  and  his  people  of  Great  Britain.   It  was  pngnnA 
inaugural  discourse  exposed  the  errors  of   by  Mr.  Jay,  and  is  one  of  the  most  clo- 
the romantic  school  {genrt  nmaniyquit),  quent  productions  of  the  time.   In  the 
-aiidpf  theMkmeUe  pri  jiulioe  ill  ftvor  twolbflowliigyeuaihatrianaeeied,  and 
of  ifae  middle  ages,  which  I'nmce  has  re-   served  on  various  impoHant  roiUmittaCll- 
ceived  from  Gennany.    During  the  hun-    In  1770,  he  wjuf  chosen  president  of  con- 
drcd  days  (1815),  he  was  a  member  of  the   gresn.    In  1777,  lie  was  a  member  of  the 
ehambor  of  deputies,  and  employed  his  convention  tduch  ftamed  the  constitutioii 
influcTirp  with  loaduip  men  iti  favor  of    of  New  York ;  and  the  first  draft  of  that 
many  royalists  and  prosciibed  persons ;  instnmient  proceeded  from  liis  pen.  Tiie 
he  always  voted  in  uw  chamber  on  tfw  ibilowiug  year,  when  the  government  of 
Uberal  side,  and  tlierefore  demanded  a  re-   New  York  was  organized,  he  was  appoi  iit- 
^•ision  of  the  .^</</i7ion/i/ .'Jr/,  80  called,  and   ed  chief-justice  of  tliat  stnte.    In  177U, 
of  the  §enatxiaconsxiUi^  which  were  more  we  find  him  again  a  member  of  coogreaf, 
.fimmbfe  to  despotism  thaft  to  the  eomli-  and  in  die  ehsfr  of  that  body.  Fkomtfaii^ 
mtiooal  systenu   After  the  lintth-  of  Wa-  however,  he  was  removed  in  the  same 
terloo,  he  projwsed,  in  the  chamljer,  to   year  by  his  ajipointmcnt  as  minister  pleni- 
priuce  Lucien,  to  persuade  Napoleon  to   potcutlar)'  to  Spain.    The  objects  of  Mr. 
ihdioile.    The  address  of  the  French  Jav*s  mission  were  to  obtain  fi^mSpsiotti 
provemment  to  the  French  anny  Ix'tore   acknowledgment  of  our  indcix;ndence,  to 
the  gates  of  Paris,  was  drawn  u]>  by  him,  form  a  treaqr  of  alHance,  and  to  procure  pe- 
and  carried  by  him,  with  Anantt,  Garat,  eralaiy  aid.  Witfa^egard  to  ttie  fint  two 
&c  on  the  :29th  of  June,  to  I)avou8t*s  points,  no  satis&ctory  conclusion  was  ob- 
hend-quarters  at  La  Villette.    After  the   tained,  and  in  the  summer  of  1782,  Mr. 
secoiici  restoration,  Jay  published  his  /fw-   Jay  was  appointed  one  of  the  comniis- 
toirt  dxt  MinisUrc  du  Cardinal  Biehditu  sioners  to  negotiate  a  peaeo  with  England, 

il815,  2  vols.),  mid  was  afterwards,  with  at  the  same  time  lliat  he  was  authoriased 
UtieQiie,  the  editor  of  tlie  ConKtiiutionnd  to  continue  the  negotiation  with  Spain, 
and  of  the  JUtnenw.  In  1893,  he  w«i  nm-  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Adams  and  doc- 
moned  with  Jouy  (see  Jot^jtoanswn*  for  tor  Franklin,  he  renlved  to  disobey  the 
some  imprudent  expressions  in  the  BiogTO-  instructions  of  congress  to  follow  in  aU 
j^ue  des  Conianporamt^  of  which  tliey  were  things  the  advice  of  the  French  minister^ 
asHiciate  editors;  he  was  acquitted  at  the  eonm  de  Ver^emiei^  who  was  entenaa- 
first  trial,  but  Jouy  was  sentenced  to  be  im-  ing  the  negonation  %vith  England,  in  order 
prisoned  and  fmed.  Bodi  appealed,  and  to  l)enefii  France  at  tJie  expense  of  the  U. 
the  court  of  appeals  condemned  both  to  States,andaccordingly  they  signed  a  treaty 
impnMamBnt, Jan. 182a  HeandJougr  withthcBritishminister,withouthi8kQ0(WF 
roent  the  period  of  tfieir  imprisonment  at  edge.  The  definitive  treaty  having  been 
St,F61agie,  where  they  wrote  the  popular  signed  in  September,  1783,  he  soon  after- 
woik  &  Ukhmta  m  Prmn,  <m  CtntoUt'  waidsresigned  his  commission  as  minister 
ttoru  dc  St.  Pilate,  par  E.  Jouy  d  JL  Jm/  to  S|)ain,  and,  in  May,  17&4,  embarked  for 
(6tli  ed.,  Paris,  182G,  2  vols.).  After  their  the  U.  Suites.  He  was  tlien  placed  at  the 
deliverance,  they  published  also,  in  cou-  head  of  the  department  for  foreign  affiun^ 
junction,  Let  fltmiftM  m  LOerC^  (1824).  in  whiefa  office  Meontinued  until  tfae«dO|>- 
Jay,  John,  an  eminent  American  jurist  tion  of  the  present  constitution,  when  be 
and  statesman,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  was  npixtinted  chirr-justice  ofthell.  States. 
NtW  Yoifc,  Dec.  1, 1745,  old  style.  After  In  17b7,  he  received  a  serious  w;ound  in 
VBeeiving  tlx;  « h  ments  of  education  at  a  die  forehead  from  a  Motie^  when  aeiiiifaB 
boarding-school,  tuid  under  private  tuition,   one  of  a  volunteer  corps  to  preserve  ttie 

le  of  the  doc- 
)uencc,ooiifin* 

,   .   itime,adroamMance 

self  principally  to  those  branches  which  which  oblij,'e<l  him  to  discontinue  writing 
he  deemed  most  imporUiut  iu  reference  to  for  the  Federaluit,  to  which  he  had  oh'eady 
the  profession  of  the  law,  upon  the  study  fsooirilMitad  tiia  SM,  3d,  Mi  nd  Mi  ttwm- 
of  whkhlie  Mrad  aflar  ieoai;rii«liia  hm§^^  The«ifyojiMMMMr^d»^ 
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ume  troin  iiis  pen  m  (be  G4tli,  on  the  ireaty- 
mdiing  povrer.  In  1784,  be  ww  MOt 

envoy  extraonliuary  to  Great  Britain,  and 
concluded  the  treaty  which  has  l)feen  c^l- 
ed  afier  bit)  uajne.  Before  his  return  in 
1795^  he  hud  beat  elected  govenior  of  his 
native  stnte — a  post  uiiich  he  occujMcd 
until  ItiOl.  In  that  year,  be  declined  a 
reeleedoii,  as  weV  m  m  reappoinumait  to 
the  office  of  «  hief-justic-  of  tJie  U.  States, 
and  retinxl  to  privnto  life.  The  remain- 
der of  liis  days  wu.<  pi-?^*  in  devotion  to 
flti]d7,partioQiarIy  tin  oj(j;:i<  ai,  and  to  prac- 
tical Ix-hevolence.  Uv  dj.d  May  17,1821), 
univcreally  honored  and  l)eloved.  He  was 
a  nrna  <^  inflexible  finnnesa  of  mind  in  i3m 
perfenmoM  of  duty,  of  great  disr^mracnt, 
exteOiifO  IdlbmMtion,  and  fine  talents  nsa 
wrinr.  AMKNudi  mtber  cautious  witli 
alimyaii,  with  mends  ho  was  affiibk  and 
frank;  economical  m hi^exp^iaei^he  %va8 
at  the  saine  time  tfeucrous  towards  eviery 
obiect  worthy  of  bis  boun^.  The  letten 
between  lum  and  pfeneiai  Waaliingion, 
vaiions  extracts  of  wliii  li  nm  contained  ui 
the  Mb  volume  ot'  Marniiuirs  history^  ex- 
hibit the  elevated  place  beheld  in  tbeoon- 
fidence  and  e«te<  ni  ofiliar  illusirioiis  man. 

Jkodo,  Jeoo,  or  Vkddo  ;  a  ciry  of  JafMUj, 
capital  of  the  empin>,  at  the  head  of  a 
lar<<(  ■  I  my,  at  tlic  mouth  <  !  a  n  vur,  n  i  the  S.  £« 
of  Nipbon ;  KM)  E.  bv  N.  of  iMt;aco,  I.on. 
14(P  £. ;  loL  30°  S.  The.  population 
hisheveMbrebeen  esiiinated  at  1^000/)0(^ 
In  1FI''2-1-'^  ilK  JapanesetoldtoOuovniii, 
♦fiat  tiie  population  exceeded  10,000,0(X); 
Uiat  in  tho  princip;U  streets  wrro  2b0,000 
hoiiiBa,  each  containing ftom  30  to40per- 
s-  M-  :  .!  '  (t  in  the  city  there  were 
ij/dfOOO  hhnd  men.  Meaco  vna  foonerly 
die  capital,  andisfldll  die  randenoe  of  the 
spiritual  emperor ;  hut  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary emperor  has  his  residence  at  Jt  ddo, 
Tbis  cit^  is  7  miles  long,  5  broad,  and  20 
m  dscoit.  It  has  no  mlfl»  except  thoae 
whidl  turmund  the  palace.  It  is  s:ud  not 
ID  be  eui^Hsc-d  in  moffnificenco  by  any 
ciqrih  AaM^  since,  b^des  the  usual  ac- 
companimenta  of  a  <  n|>irnK  all  the  princes 
and  great  men  arr'  f)l)ii.i<  d  to  make  it  their 
randence  for  half  of  the  year.  It  con- 
tidni^  dierelbre,  aaany  splendid  palaces, 
which  stand  hy  themselves,  t^iirroimded  by 
large  court-yards  and  stalely  gates,  and, 
though  built  only  of  wood,  ana  one  atory 
hil^  are  distinguished  by  vamSabed  stair- 
'•Ascfl  and  lartre  and  finely  oniament<xl 
apartments.  Tiie  palace  of  the  emperor 
Buy  be  properly  adled  a  great  forofied 
city.  It  is  atuntf'd  in  the  lieart  of  thn 
general  city,  said  to  lye  5  leagues  in  circuit, 
surrounded  witli  walls  anil  ditches,  and 
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oonuuniog  several  fortiiSed  buildiuge^ 
whiefa  have  the  appeaiaaee  of  easdes; 

The  outer  part  is  oerapoeed  of  streets, 
conUuniug  many  }>alaccs,  in  wliich  i-eside 
the  princes  of  tlie  blood,  ministers,  and 
other  pubfieftmelionarfeab  In  the  centre 
is  tlie  emperor's  palac<»,  the  l>o<ly  of  it 
i>eiiig  of  only  one  high  storv,  but  adorned 
with*  aqoaie  tower  raM  many  Hoiiea 
high.  Unlike  all  other  Japanese  struc- 
tures, it  is  well  built  of  freestone,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  the  same  uiate- 
riaL  The  city  is  intenwcted  by  hwiiehea^ 
tlie  river,  and  by  canals.  It  is  die  seat  of  an 
extensive  commerce,  and  baa  many  flour' 
ishing  manu^u^xues.  It  is  greatly  exposed 
to  the  mwagea  of  l&re.  In  l  (»0,000 
liouses  were  reduced  to  ashes  in  48  hours, 
J  Ki  KKusoN,  Thomas,  the  third  president 
of  the  U.  States  of  America^  was  bom 
April  2,  old  style,  IT-l.^  at  Shadw.dl,  in 
Albemarle  county,  Virginia,  and  was  the 
eldest  of  eight  children.  His  fiuher,  though 
hk  education  bad  beea  entirely  neglected 
in  early  life,  In-inp  a  man  of  strong  imnd, 
acquired,  by  subsequent  stiulv,  conaidem- 
bleinfiinnatton.  HedBed  when  tfaesnb- 
ject  of  our  skrtrh  was  about  twelve  years 
old,  bavins  [>revious1\  given  him  every 
means  of  Knowledge  that  could  be  pro- 
cure<l,  and  left  him  a  eoHiderBble  estate. 
Afler  sx)ing  through  a  coiuse  of  school 
iustruciiou^oung  Jeflerson  entered  the 
coUe^  of  H^ffiam  and  Mary,  where  be 
remamed  for  two  years.  He  then  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  under  tlie  g\iu\~ 
ance  of  the  celebrated  George  Wytiie,  hy 
wboni,ui  1767,  he  was  introduoed  to  its 
piactice,  at  the  bar  of  the  geiH»ral  court  of 
the  colony,  at  which  he  continued  tmtil 
the  revolation.  In  176^  he  was  elected  a 
meinl>er  of  the  provincial  legislature  firom 
the  county  where  he  resided,  and  mode  a 
fruitless  effort,  in  that  tx>dy,  for  tlie  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves.  By  tliis  time,  a 
spirit  of  opposition  had  been  exritcd  in  the 
colonies  to  the  arbitnuy  measures  of  the 
Briti^  government';  and  vHien  the  gov- 
emor  of  V^'iiviuia  dissolved  the  general 
assembly,  in  17fir>,  in  con^equenee  of  the 
svnifMithy  which  was  displayed  by  the 
niajoritv  of  its  metDbera  vmk  Ibe  mlfaigs 
wliicb  tiad  been  mnuif*  stf d  in  Massachu- 
setts, Uiey  met,  the  ne.\i  day,  in  tlie  pubUc 
room  of  die  llaleigh  tavern,  liirnied  them- 
selves into  a  conventiooi  draw  up  ulidea 
of  association  nf^iiist  the  use  of  any  mer- 
chandise imported  Irom  Great  Britmn,and 
ngned  and  recommended  diem  to  the 
j>eople.  They  tJien  n'lmin-d  to  their  rc- 
sjieciive  counties,  and  Avere  all  reelected, 
except  those  few  who  bad  declined  cssciu- 
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iof  1»  Mr  pmrwHwIlngi    la  1973;  Mr* 

MBenon  associated  hiia<«elf  with  several 
of  the  twldejit  and  mu8t  active  of  his  coin- 
panions  in  the  bouse  {**  not  thinking,**  m 
oe  myu  liiiiMeU^  "  the  old  und  leading 
members  «p  to  the  point  of  forwardnea-s 
and  zeal  which  the  times  requirBd")^  and 
w¥ik  tbeai  fcimetl  die  listen  o'f  connril* 
loen  of  cofTBfipondence,  in  a  private  room 
of  the  same  Raleigh  tavern.  This  HV^m 
was  adopted  as  the  best  instrument  for 
eomiiMiiiieatioo  beCween  the  different  col- 
onies, by  which  they  might  be  hroiijjht  to 
a  mutual  understanding,  an<l  a  unity  of 
action  produced.  This  end  was  complete- 
hf  accompliahedf  as  well  as  another  oliyect 
— that  of  exritiiig  tlirotighout  the  colonies 
adeaire  for  a  general  ciHigreas.  It  was 
aeooidingly  rawNed^  tfait  one  riioull  be 
held,  and  in  Virgiiuft  a  convcndon  was 
asKmbled  for  the  purpoee  of  choosing 
delegates.  Of  this  convention  Mr.  Jeffer- 
aoD  was  eleeted  •nwmhar;  biii,bdiig  md- 
danly  taken  ill  on  the  road,  as  he  was  re- 
pairing to  Williamsburg,  its  place  of  meet- 
mg,  he  sent  on  to  its  chairman,  Peyton 
Randolph,  a  drnufhl  ofinstructions  wnieh 
he  had  prepared  as  proper  to  Ik«  <rivrn  to 
the  delegates  wlto  should  be  aeui  to  con- 
gress. It  woH  laid  en  the  table  for  peru- 
sal ;  but,  though  approved  by  many,  tlio 
sentiments  contained  in  it  were  too  bold  to 
be  adopted  by  the  minority:  **  tanner  sen- 
timents,'* in  his  own  words,  "  wen*  [>n> 
f«!m^<l,  and,  I  Iwiii've,  wisely  prefemxl ;  the 
leap  I  proposed  being  too  loiig,  as  yet,  for 
the  mass  of  our  eitaena.*  The  position 
that  he  maintainod  wii>5,  that  the  relation 
between  Great  Britain  ami  tlu-  colonies 
was  exactly  the  same  ait  tliat  between 
England  aad  Scotland,  after  the  accesnon 
of  James,  and  until  the  union,  and  the 
same  as  her  relations  with  ilauover,  hav- 
ing the  mtm  executive  cMe^  but  no  other 
necessary  political  conqezioiL  In  this  doc- 
trine, however,  the  only  perwn  who  entire- 
ly concurred  with  liim  \va.s  Uuorge  Wythe, 
theodMT jatrioli^atopping  at  the  haM!>wBy 
house  of  John  Dickins<jn,  who  admitted 
that  England  had  a  right  to  regulate  our 
commerce,  and  to  lay  duties  on  it  for  the 
purposes  of  regulation,  but  not  of  raising 
revenue."  Though  the  paper  was  not 
adopted,  the  convention,  neverthelessjcaus- 
ed  it  to  be  printed  fai  a  pamphlet  form,  under 
the  title  of  a  Sunmmry  Viewof  theRiglilt 
of  British  America.  Having  fomn]  its  way 
to  England,  it  was  taken  up  by  the  opposi- 
tion, and,  with  a  few  interpohdom  of  Ml; 
Burke,  paasetl  through  several  editions.  It 
jwocured  for  its  author  considerable  repi- 
j  {iiQ  dangerous  honor  of 


MUM  phced  OB  ft  Bit  of  fno- 

scriptions,  in  a  bill  of  attainder,  which  was 
commenced  in  one  of  the  houses  of  par- 
fiament,  but  was  speedily  suppressed. 
June  21, 1775,  Mr.  JedfefiDii  took  his  aeat 
for  the  firwt  time  in  congre«w,  having  Invn 
chosen  to  till  the  place  of  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, who  had  fsristoed.  In  thia  new 
capn«  ii\ .  he  persevered  in  the  decided  tone 
wliii  Ii  I    had  assinned,  always  miuntain- 
mg  tiiai  no  accotnmodatiou  should  be 
■Bade  between  the  two  countries,  unlsM 
on  the  broadest  and  most  lilicral  basis. 
After  serving  on  several  committees,  he 
was  at  length  appointed  a  member  of  that, 
wfaoee  report  has  linked  the  name  of  its 
author  with  the  history  of  American  inde- 
pendence.  Juue  7,  1776^  the  delegates 
mm  Virginia,  iu  compliance  with  the  ta- 
structions  of  the  convention,  moved  that 
congress  should  (h  clan'  the  United  Colo- 
nies free  and  iude|)endent  states.  This 
gave  rise  to  a  warm  and  pramded  debate ; 
for  as  yet  there  wen^  many  who  continued 
to  cling  to  tlie  hope  of  a  peaceful  adjust- 
ment.  In  the  course  of  tne  discussion,  it 
appearing  tliat  ^^veral  colon  irs  were  not 
yet  fully  ri{>c  for  -<  [':inifi'  >  !'     i  deemed 
prudent  to  deier  tiie  huai  ueciaiuu  of  the 
question  ftraAoffttfane;  and,  fa  die  mean 
wliile,  n  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pore  a  declaration  of  independence,  con 
sisting  of  John  Adams,  doctor  Fraidilin, 
Roger  Sherman,  Robert  R.  livingilon 
and  Mr.  Jefferson.    The  la«n  named  gen- 
deman  was  requested  to  draw  up  the  pa- 
per, which  be  dfd,  and  it  was  reported  to 
the  house,  after  receiving  a  few  aftenitioBS 
from  dfwtor  Franklin  and  Mr.  Adam-s. 
On  the  tirst  of  July,  the  day  selected  for 
deciding  upon  the  otiginal  motion  of  Ae 
Vir^'inia  delegates,  it  was  carried  in  the 
ailiri  native  by  a  large  majority,  and  two 
or  Uiree  days  afterwanls  by  a  unanimous 
TMe.   The  declaration  of  independence 
was  then  brought  lx*fore  the  hous«',  by 
which,  though  generally  approved,  it  wa><. 
in-eotiie  respects^  modified.  Thos(< 
sages,  eepeciallT,  wliich  conveyed  censure 
upon  the  people  of  England,  were  either 
greatly  softened,  or  entirely  omitted,  as 
the  idea  was  mHl  entertained  tint  llie  col- 
onics por<s<^R'4<'d  friends  in  England,  whose 
good  will  it  wonhl  Im-  proper  to  cherish  ; 
and  a  clause  n-probatiug  the  slave-trade 
was  cancelled,  in  compuimnce  to  some 
of  die  Southern  States,  who  were  largely 
euga<jred  in  tlie  traffic  The  debates  re- 
specting the  declaration  oeeopM  tiim 
<Iays,  on  the  last  of  which,  me  4th  of 
July,  it  was  signed  !iy  every  member  pres- 
ent, except  John  Dickinson,  who  deemed 
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a  rupture  with  the  mother  country,  at  that 
niornent,  rash  and  premature.  Septeniher 
2,  177(1,  Mr.  Jefterstin  n^tircd  from  his 
seat  in  congress,  uiid,  on  the  7th  of  Octo- 
ber, took  his  place  in  tlie  legislature  of 
Virginia,  of  which  he  had  been  elected 
a  member  from  his  county.     In  this 
Fiiuntion,  he  wa«  indefaiiguble  in  his  labors 
to  improve  the  imperfect  constitution  of 
the  .state,  which  Jiad  been  recently  and 
liJiKtily  adopte<l,  Ijcfore  a  draught  of  one 
which  he  hud  formed  on  the  purest  prin- 
ciples of  republicanism,  had  reached  llie 
convention,  which  was  delilM-rating  at 
Richmond.  The  chief  service  which  he^ier- 
fonned  was  as  a  member  of  a  commission 
for  n  visin^  tlie  laws,  consisting,  besides 
himself,  ol  Edmund  Pendleton,  George 
Wythe,  George  Mason  and  Thomas  Lud- 
well  Loe,  by  whom  no  less  Uian  126  bills 
were  pr»>p«red,  from  which  are  derived 
all  the  most  liberal  features  of  the  exisihig 
laws  of  the  commonwealth.   Tlje  share 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  this  great  task  was 
prominent  and  laborious,   June  1,  1771), 
he  was  chosen  tije  successor  of  Mr.  Henry, 
in  the  office  of  governor  of  the  state,  and 
continued  in  it  for  two  veare,  at  tJie  end 
of  wliich  period  he  resigned,  "from  a 
belief;"  as  he  says,  **  tliat,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  invasion  under  which  we  wer« 
then  laboring,  the  public  would  Irnve 
mon-  fontidencc  in  a  mihtary  chief,  and 
that,  the  military  commander  being  in- 
vested with  die  civil  power  also,  botli 
might  be  wielded  with  more  energy, 
proniptitude  and  effect,  for  the  defence  of 
llie  state."   General  Nelson  was  appointed 
in  his  stead.    Two  days  after  his  retire- 
ment from  tJie  goveninu  nt,  he  narrowly 
escaped  capture  by  tlie  enemy,  a  troop  of 
horse  having  l>een  despatched  to  Monti- 
cello,  where  he  was  residing,  for  the  pur- 
POic  of  making  him  prisoner.    He  was 
breakfasting,  when  a  neighbor  rode  up  at 
full  speed  with  the  intelligence  that  tlic 
troop  was  ascending  a  neighboring  hill. 
He  fim  sent  off  his  family  in  a  carriage, 
and,  aflcr  a  short  delay  for  some  indij*pen- 
sable  arrangements,  mounted  his  horac, 
and,  taking  a  course  through  the  woods, 
joined  them  at  tlie  house  of  a  friend-^ 
flight  in  which  it  wouM  Ik;  diffimlt  to  dis- 
cern any  thing  diaiionoruble,  although  it 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  sarcasm  and 
reproach  without  end,  by  tlie  spirit  of  j>ar- 
ty.    June  15,  1781,  Mr.  Jefft  ?r5H)n  was 
appointed  minister  pleni|)otentiary,  in  con- 
junction witli  others,  to  negotiate  a  peace 
then  expected  to  Ik*  effectecT,  through  the 
mediation  of  tlie  empress  of  Ru.'^ia;  but 
he  declined,  for  tlie  same  reason  tliat  had 


induced  him,  in  1776,  to  decline  also  the 
ap^Mintjneut  of  a  commissioner,  witli  doc- 
tor F ranklin,  to  go  to  France  in  order  to 
negotiate  treaties  of  alliimce  and  com- 
merce; wiUi  that  government.    On  both 
occasions,  the  state  of  his  family  was  such 
that  ho  could  not  leave  it,  and  he  "  could 
not  expooe  it  to  ilie  dangers  of  tlie  sea, 
and  of  capnire  by  tiie  British  ships,  then 
covering  the  ocean."    He  saw,  too,  tliai 
"the  lalKiring  oar  was  really  at  home," 
es|)ecially  at  the  time  of  his  first  appoint- 
ment   But,  in  November,  1782,  congress, 
having  received  assurances  that  a  general 
I>eace  would  be  concluded  in  the  winter 
and  spring,  renewed  the  ofler  which 
they  had  made  the  previous  year ;  and  this 
time  it  was  accepted  ;  but  the  nreUminary 
anicU>8  being  agreed  upon  belorv  ho  Icfl 
tlie  countr>',  he  returned  to  Monticello, 
aiid  was  chosen  (June  6,  1783)  a  member 
of  congress.    It  was  during  tlie  session  at 
Annapolis,  that,  in  consetpience  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  proposal,  an  executive  com- 
mittee was  fonned,  called  the  committee  of 
the  statu,  consisting  of  a  mcjnber  from 
each  state.    Previously,  executive  and 
legislative  functions  were  botli  imposed 
upon  congn>8s ;  and  it  was  to  obviate  the 
bad  effects  of  tJiis  junction,  tliat  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's proposition  was  ailopted.  Suc- 
cess, however,  did  not  attend  tlie  plan ; 
the  members  com|»osin^  the  comiriinee 
quarrelle<l,  and,  finding  it  im|K)Msible,  on 
account  of  their  altercations,  to  fulfil  their 
duti««,  they  alwmdoned  their  jkm*!,  after  a 
short  |>eriod,  mid  thus  left  the  government 
without  any  visible  head,  dunng  the  ad- 
journment of  coogresB.    May  7,  1784, 
congnvs,  having  resolved  to  npjwint  anoth- 
er minister,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Adams  and 
doctor  Franklin,  for  negotiating  treaties  of 
commerce  witli  foreign  nations,  st^lected 
Mr.  Jefft'reon,  who acconlingly  sailed  fh)m 
BoBton  July  5,  and  arrived  in  Paris  Au- 
gust  6.     Doctor  Franklin  was  already 
tlierc,  and  Sir.  Adams  having,  soon  after, 
joined  tliem,  tliey  entered  ujxm  the  duties 
of  their  mission.    They  were  not  very 
successflil,  however,  in  forming  the  de- 
sired conunercial  treaties,  aiHl,  after  some 
reflection  and  experience,  it  was  thought 
better  not  to  urgt;  them  too  strongly,  but 
to  leave  such  regulations  to  flow  volunta- 
rily from  tlie  amicable  dis|H>siiion8  and  the 
evident  interests  of  die  several  nations. 
In  June,  1785,  Mr.  Adams  repaired  to 
London,  on  being  appointed  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  St.  James, 
and,  in  July,  doctor  FrankUn  returned  to 
America,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  named 
his  successor  at  Paris.    In  the  February 
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oflT^^G,  ho  rrccivrd  n  pr-vjiln^r  I'^rter  frorn 
Mr.  A'larns,  requt^tin*;  him  t»)  piuri'pd  to 
London  iiiunedjAtely,  as  in|)tt*iMs  of  n 
bfntcr  dispiMitiOD  towards  America  were 

b*»pirmin:r  ro  appcnr  in  ihf  Hritislir.'ihir»«  t, 


tiiim  had  becu  Uiauileiited  tiiiicc  the  treat; 
iwe  iblloiviog  March,  miil,  on 


treaty 
Ml 


TiOndon,  agivod  with  Mr.  Adnnis  on  a 
fiwy  BU  miliary  luriii  ul'  trout v,  propoeing 
<%MbImi^  «r  filtiiiMilp  for  our  dti- 
^iis,  oiir  shi]»s,  find  onr  pnxhirtions  fjen- 
,  €n%,  except  an  to  office."  At  the  usual 
pMMlMrflVKy :  litoWBfsif  tbiB  awl 
fUBta,  bodi  Mr.  Adams  and  himsrh  w(-n> 
reoehrpd  in  thr  most  ungrRriou)»  mnimcr, 
and,  aller  a  few  vugite  aiid  iitutfcotuul 
flftliwiwices,  he  retoivid  to  FMto.  Here 
hfi  r('m:!incd,  with  the  exri-ptimi  of  a  visit 
to  Uolhmd,  to  Piedmoot  and  tlie  south  of 
FmndB,  until  the  antumn  of  17BD^*-aMl* 
oudy  pursuing  Miiatcver  wns  liciicficial  to 
his  roimtni'.  S'ptomlxT  2<)  of  thnt  year, 
he  lcl\  Piiris*  for  lliivn-,  and,  croKsinff  over 
tO'dbfWm,  embarked  for  the  (J.  States. 
Novombor  ho  hm  li-d  nt  Norfolk,  Va., 
■nd,  whilst  on  hw  way  home,  rooeived  a 
letter  from  president  Washington,  cover- 
ing the  api>ointraent  of  secretar}'  ot'  Btale^ 
under  the  mnv  constitution,  whirh  wn«< 
just  commencing  itn  o]K;raiion.  lie  8oou 
•  aAenrMda-rsoflived  n  second  ktler  fiom 
thc^wnie  qitnrter, giving  hitn  the  ojuiooof 
VMIRI^ug  to  Fmnce,  in  his  ministerial  ca- 
pwd^f  or  of  acc('ptin,!|:  the  8ecretar}'shipi, 
out  coDVejfIng  a  Rtrong  intimation  of  ile- 
sire  thnt  he  would  choose  tlH>  Imter  ortin'. 
Tlua  communication  wan  pruduced  by  a 
litlsr  flvm  Mir.  JeffisiMNi  to  tin  piwklsDii 
te  reply  to  th'-  iTi'-  first  ^\■|■itten,  in  which 
he  htid  e\j)r»'K'.<'d  a  deciih  d  iiiclinntion  to 
CO  buck  to  thu  French  nKtropohs.  He 
VMD,  huMVitr,  consented  to  forego  his 

Kfi'rence,  nnrl,  M.-m-h   21,   arrivid  in 
w  York,  where  congress  was  in  sotsttiou, 
■iMl'liiinMHtt^f  cnMnd  6p(Mi  iIm  ^Mtai 

0  f  1 1  is  I M  xt .  It  Would  bo  altogether  iocon  - 
aistmit  with  onr  limits  to  pive  n  mimitr 
account  of  the  resit  of  Mr.  Jt-tfenion's 
political  life.  Thin  couM  HOC  be  done 
without  writin;,'  the  historj'  of  the  U. 
States  for  a  certain  period.  We  must, 
iIMmArt  Mftteni  ooiwlves  witfi^iBMmg 

that  he  rontiini.  d  to  fill  the  f»eenniir\ ship 
of  .xtrUe,  until  the  Mist  of  Dccnnhrr,  "|7:».'{, 
when  he  n  signed.  From  tiiat  [>criod  un- 
til Fehruunr',  llW^  he  lived  in  retiienMiit. 
In  this  year  he  wfi.«  pl»M«ti'f!  vic  -pn'siderit 
of  the  i).  tibitcs,  and,  iu  ItiUl,  was  cliosen 
prsMent,  by  a  majorihr  of  m»  vote  over 

1  IIM  roiiir><>titor,  Mr.  Adams.   At  the  ezpi- 

mmhoi  ejfbt  ymm,  -be  tpl^  «pdnd  m 


private  liH  ,  fr  •>;  wlii<  1)  Is--  nrvcr  after- 
wards emerged.  Tlif  n-^i  of  his  lifr-  wa* 
passed  at  Moniircllo,  which  was  a  con- 
tinued Hcene  of  the  blandest  and  moac 
lilx'ral  hospitality.  Such,  indee<i,  was  the 
extent  to  which  calk  upon  it  were  made^ 
hy  ftra|pMi#^wf  ^vvlh  m  AnMfimii^  thnt 
the  c)o«qgy«ar  of  hi»  life  was  ?«nbittered 
|jy  distressing  i>ecuniary  emhorrasstneMC*. 
He  was  forced  to  ask  penni^ton  of  tiie 
Virginia  legiiilHOW^'«ell  his  estate  by 
lottery,  which  wn.**  pmnte<l.  Shortly  after 
Mr.  JeflcrN.n's  return  to  Mooticello,  it 
bavinv  been  proposed  to  form  a  college  in 
his  netgliborhood,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  trustees,  in  whirh  he  f«ketch''<!  a  plan 
tor  tJie  establish  mem  of  a  general  ^ydtem 
of  eduoatioii  In  Viiglfehu  This  appeamie 
have  led  tlie  way  to  an  «»  •  *'  h  ^i-I.i 
ture,  in  the  year  ItJlti,  by  whit  li  i  iiiiwn;.^- 
•loners  were  appointeid  with  autiiority  to 
■eltet  a  riiB  od  ibrm  a  plan  Ar«iamr- 
pity,  on  a  InrL'e  scale.  Of  thcw*  ronnnis- 
sioiiuniy  Mr.  Jtitlenton  won  unanimously 
thotm^  lAtSnma,  and,  Aug.  4, 1818^ 
he  framed  a  rcjMirt,  emhnn-in^  t!i<-  princi- 
ples on  which  it  was  proposed  the  institu- 
tion should  be  formed.  The  situation  se- 
lected tor  it  wan  at  Chulettaiville,  a  town 
at  the  frM)t  of  the  inotmtftin  on  which  Mr. 
Joti'ejsoa  resided,  lie  hved  to  see  thn 
^<eMM  «f  Mb  eld  age-in 
ilion,  antl  trivitirj  j>i  ')iiiiH.' 
of  €itflOlive''usefidnf>ss.  Ih' tiihillod  the 
duties  of  its  rrctor  uiiiil  a  short  [leriod 
Ivofore  his  dt-jiili.  ^^lli^•h  occurred  ofet 
1th  of  July,  I'^VVi,  iht'  liltictli  anniveiBBm 
of  tlio  declaration  of  indepcudeuce,  tsA 
whlAi  hottr  hi  which  tie-hsd  ngusd 
it. — In  person,  Mr.  JefTrson  was  talland 
well  f«)ni»ed ;  his  comitenance  was  bland 
aud  ex()re8iiive ;  his  conversatiou  flueot, 
Innghiative,  variouH  and  eloquent  Few 
men  •Mpinlli'd  him  in  the  faculty  of  pleas- 
iuff  ill  penMioal  in<efoou»e,  aud  acquirinjr 

was  di^  MBOOinedged  head  of  the  repob- 

licnn  party,  from  the  period  of  its  organi- 
zation down  to  thtttof  hi>$  relirenietit  troiu 
public  life.  The  mbounded  praise  «id 
niame  which  he  received  jus  a  ]>oIitician, 
must  be  left  ibr  the  judgment  of  the  histo- 
rilth  «hd  pdrterity.  IiTthe  fburvelimwii 
of  his  [)o^(humous  works,  edited  hy  his 
pi7ui(ls«»ii,  Thomas  Jctrerson  Handolph, 
there  ore  abuudant  materials  to  ffuide 
thf  Htartvy  or  historical  critio  hi  fbrm- 
in«j  an  estimate  of  his  |K)Wcr8,  acquire- 
mentis  feelines  and  o])inions.  His  name 
is  one  of  the  orightest  in  the  levohitionar)' 
galaxy.  Mr.  JefferMHi  was  m  zealous  cul- 
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m  1781,  he  was  fevoraUy  known  w  on  doj^ia  BrUannka,  m  a  fiae  ipeciroeQ  of 

author,  by  his  Notes  on  Vij^nia.    He  philosophical  criticism.  Tlie  political  tone 
publi^iijed,  also,  various  essays  on  political  of  the  Review  has  ever  been  decidedly  of . 
and  filiikMopiiiettl  subjects,  and  a  Maoual  a  Whig  chameter, wMeb,at  tlw  thneoir ila 
of  ParlmiiK  iitary  Practice,  for  the  Use  of  appearance,  was  by  no  means  jiopular  in 
the  Senate  of  the  U.  States.   In  the  vear  SoMland,  where  the  Whigs  %vere  then 
tiie  French  national  institute  chose  &w.  In  1830,  Mr.  Jef&ey  received  the 
liim  one  of  tbiir  Ibnign  menihers.  The  plaee  of  loid  advoeaie  or  Scotland,  and 
volumes  of  posthumous  works,  in  addition  was  returned  to  parliament    Here  he  ad- 
to  an  auto-biogniphy  of  the  autl)or  to  the  vocated  tlie  great  measure  of  pariiamenta- 
ymr  1990^  eoont  principally  of  lettem  ly  leftmi,  in  an  able  ajpeeeh,  but  loot  his 
firtMXi  tlM  year  1775  to  the  time  of  his  seat  by  the  decision  oi  the  committee  on 
death,  and  omhiaoe  a  great  varied  of  onb-  contested  elecuons.   Some  account  of  .Mr. 
jects.  Jeffiie^  may  be  found  in  Peter's  Letters  to 
JsppanroplIoimouTH.  [See  Gtojirty.)  his  funsfolk,  and  in  the  New  HontUy 
Jeffrey,  Francis,  lord  advocate  or  Magazine  (April,  1831). 
Scotland,  sou  of  Geoi^pe  Jeffirey,  one  of  the  Jeffreys,  Georse,  lord  baron  Wem, 
deputy  clerics  of  sesaon  in  Scotknd,  was  commonly  knovm  uy  the  name  of  Judge 
boni  in  Edinburgh,  Oct.  23,  1773.    He  Jefrrys,  wns  bom  lowafda  the  beginning 
received  tlie  rudiments  of  education  at  the  ot  the  17th  centuiy.    Ho  was  entered  at 
high  school  of  Edinbuigb,  and,  in  17^7,  the  Middle  Temple,  and,  by  atteudiuK  an 
waa  eoienBd  atdie  imivaoily  of  Olaigow.  anise  duitov  the  plague,  when  few  oar- 
After  having  remiuned  at  Glasffow  four  risters  could  he  met  with,  he  was  allowed 
yeare,  he  removed  to  Oxford,  aiin  was  a<l-  to  plead,  altliough  not  formally  admitted, 
mitted  of  Queen':}  college,  in  171)1.    In  and  continued  to  practise  uiuvstruioed 
1796,  he  was  called  to      bar.   His  sec-  until  he  attained  the  highoot  employments 
ood  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1814,  is  a  in  tin?  law.    Soon  after  commencing  hia 
daughter  of  Mr.  Wilkes  of  New  York,  professional  career,  he  was  chosen  record- 
and  grand-niece  of  John  Wilkes.   In  very  er  of  Lond<»i ;  and  to  thia  ad^iaeeBMnt, 
eariy  life,  Mr.  Jeffrev  dialled  tlie  [irom-  and  the  influ^aoe  it  raooued  hhn,may  be 
ise  of  s^ilcndid  talents,  and  his  father  attributed  his  introduction  at  court,  and 
spared  no  pains  in  iiis  education.   While  ara>oiotment  of  solicitor  to  the  duke  of 
Mr.  Jeffiey  veaided  at  Edinburgh,  he  en-  Yoifc.  A  willing  instmment  of  aU  eoila 
gaged  actively  in  the  literary  societies  of  of  measures,  his  farther  promotion,  at 
that  city,  and  was  one  of  the  most  con-  such  a  period,  was  rapid,  and  he  was 
S|>icuous  members  of  the  Sjieculaiive  Soci-  ap}M>inted,  successively,  a  Welali  judse 
oQr.  At  the  bar,  the  success  of  Mr.  Jeffivy  and  chief-justice  of  CheaMv  and  cnalea  a 
was,  however,  long  doubtful,  and  it  wa.s  Imronet.     When  parliament    l)egnn  to 
not  for  many  years  tiiat  he  accoutred  ex-  prosecute  tlae  ahhontrt  (or  citurch  aod 
teneivo  pracnce.  Yet  hb  abilities  as  an  court  party,  so.  caUed  fiom  their  addnw 
adeaeaie  are  of  the  liret  order.  In  acute-  to  the  kingt  Charles  U,  ezpreeoing  thoir 
ness,  pponiptnesB  an<I  clearnoss ;  in  the  art  abhorrence  of  tlioee  who  endeavored  to 
of  iikistretiog,  stating  and  urrangiug;  in  encroach  on  the  royal  pn?rogative),  he 
eamt  of  logid  knowledge ;  in  sporiding  resigned  the  reeordership,  and  was  an- 
wit,  keen  eadrc,  and  strong  and  flowing  elo-  pointed  chief-jtwtiro  of  the  king's  bench, 
quence,  he  has  few  equals.    But  though  On  tlic  accession  of  James  II,  he  was  one 
Mr.  Jeffrey  is  known  at  home  as  tlie  head  of  the  adv  isers  anil  promoten  of  all  the 
of  the  Scottish  bar,  it  ia  to  hia  hteraiy  Ofipteasive  and  aihitniy  meaaures  of  Ua 
character  that  he  owes  bis  general  reputn-  reign  ;  and,  for  hissangumary  and  hdnmian 
tion.    As  the  editor  and  one  of  the  leading  proceedings  against  the  y  lherents  of  Mou- 
wrtters  in  the  Edinbuigfa  review,  for  a  moudi,  was  rewarded  with  die  poet  of  lord 
period  of  30  years  (tlie  editoi-ship  haa  high  chancellor  (1685).    He  usually,  how- 
latelv  piaswed  to  Mr.  Nai)ier),  he  has  been  ever,  showed  hinjsclt  an  able  tuid  impar- 
a  sort  of  Uteraiy  despot,  rendered  terrible  lial  judge,  where  pohticid  uurjioses  were 
hf  hii  mcreilew  aareaini  and  aeate  eriti-  not  to  be  answered.    His  deportment  on 
cism.    Ilis  duel,  or  rather  nieeting,  with  the  bench  was,  iti  the  highest  degree,  dis- 
Moore,  and  the  eflfort  of  the  review  of  creditable  at  all  times,  and  he  indulged  in 
k)nl  By  run's  Hours  of  Idleness  on  the  Bcurrility  and  abuse  of  the  roost  degrading 
w^le  burd.are  wen  known.  The  articles  description.    On  the  arrival  of  the  prince 
of  Mr.  Jeffrey  are  numerous,  and  relate  of  Oran^,  tlie  chancellor,  who  had  dia- 
pnncipally  to  belles-lettres.   HisEauv  on  guiaed  hunself  as  a  seaman,  in  order  to 
Beauty,  in  the  Supplement  to  thi  JSicy-  get  on  board  a  ship  unkiKywo,  wai  do- 
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laeM  in  a  low  public  house,  in  Wapping',  poper,  detailing  the  tmsSt  oC  his  variouf 

by  mi  nttnmey  whom  he  had  instihwl  in  rxj>rrimi*nt8,  whicli  wan  ma.l  before  the 
open  court.  The  latter  making  his  din-  ^  royal  society  of  Loudon  will t  muchappiO' 
eoverv  known,  JeffVeya  was  immediately '  bwon.  lo  the  eommeir  of  1789^  m  le- 
srizcd  by  tho  populace,  and  rarriod  fn^forp  pairtvl  to  Ros'oii,  wlicn'  h-'  sion  acquiriHi 
tlic  ionl  mayor,  w  ho  sent  him  to  the  lords  eminence.  It  is  said  fliat  he  delivered  tiie 
in  council,  by  whom  he  was  conmiittetl  to  first  pubhc  lecture  in  lk>stuQ  on  anatomv, 
ihe  Tower,  where  he  died  Afml  18, 1680.  a  hnuich  of  which  he  Wli  iwy  ftod*  He 
Jeffries,  John,  M.  D.,  was  Ixim  at  dehvcred,  however,  but  one ;  for,  on  th*- 
BoetoD,  Feb.  5, 1741,  and,  alter  <piduating  second  evening,  a  mob,  having  collected, 
at  the  unimrity ''of  Ctanbridge,  eom- 


    _                   ige,  eom*  entered  his  aMUttynical  rooiD,  and  canied 

menced  the  study  of  medicine.  After  oflf^  in  triumph,  his  subject,  which  was  the 
completing  his  pre|)amtor\'  stud»«'s,  and  Ixuly  of  a  convict,  giv»  ri  Iiiin  by  the  gov- 
being  admitted  to  practise,  lie  went  to  emor  after  execution.  After  an  uuinter- 
liOnaoB,  and  aedolotisly  attended  the  in-  rupted  and  successftjl  practice  of  S3  yean, 
ftructioiis  of  tlie  most  (Vistiiitrni'^Iir  il  I.t-  he  ^v^ls  seized  w  ith  an  inflammation  of  the 
turera.  June  1,  17G9,  the  univerHiiy  of  bowels,  originatinji;  in  a  hernia  occaaionetl 
Aberdeen  conlerred  on  him  the  degree  of  by  ^reat  exertion  m  his  fint  aarial  voyage, 
doctor  of  physic,  he  being,  as  it  ia  benevad,  which  carried  him  off  on  the  lOdi  or  Sep- 
the  first  native  of  the  American  provinces  teinber,  1819,  aged  76  yeaiB. 
who  obtained  that  honor.  In  the  same  Jehovah;  we  awftil  and  inefiid>]o 
year,  he  retomed  to  BoHon,  when  he  re-  name  of  the  God  of  Imwl,  wfaieh  waa 
commenced  his  labors,  and  continued  to  revealed  to  Moses.  The  pfononciatiou 
practise,  with  pH'at ''urress,  until  the  evac-  of  this  relebmtcd  rir^typAfifiarory  which 
uation  of  tliut  city  bv  the  British  garrison,  means  He  who  is,  was,  and  wiU  he,  or  the 
He  then  accompanied  general  Howe  to  Eternal,  (7ncAoi^^ea6le,  tike  (Exod. 
HaUliix.  That  commander  made  him  iii.  M  ;  vi.  3),  is  not  known,  nor  is  its  cn- 
aurgeon-gencral  to  the  forces  in  Nova  tire  tdcnilicatiou,  though  it  aeenoa  to.  con- 
Scotia,  in  1776.  In  March,  1779,  he  went  lain  iul  the  tenses  of  die  Hebrew  word 
again  to  England,  where  he  was  made  to  ie,  and  to  imply,  as  tSbtne  explained, 
surgeon-major  to  the  ft^rces  in  America,  rtemal  and  necessnry  bcinf^.  It  remindf* 
In  the  sprinK  of  177!>,  ho  entered  u|>on  the  us  of  the  uiscriptiou  on  tho  tenmle  of 
duties  or  this  office  in  Savaimah,  then  ni  Mi^  in  Egyp****^!  ^  whatever  is»  wm, 
tlip  possession  of  the  British.  He  did  not,  and  will  he,  and  no  mortal  has  ever  raised 
however,  reUiin  it  very  long,  for,  in  De-  my  veil;"  and  tliis  resemblance  may  perhaps 
eember,  1780,  he  was  again  in  London,  be  explained  by  the  passage  in  Acts  vii. 
havfaig  resigned,  and  proceeded  thitlier  in  22,  "  Moses  was  leameil  in  all  the  wisdom 
consequence  of  a  severe  domestic  afflic-  of  the  Efr>  ptians."  (See  Ea-ifptian  Mythol 
tion.    in  London,  he  practised  with  con-  m;^,  end  of  article  IHeroghmkia.)  Uow 

nr  it  may  be  eonneeted  wiA  the 


sidenMe  auceeaii,  and  occupied  bfanself  nr  it  may  be  eomieeted  wiA  the  exda 

much  with  scientific  researcn,  having  de-  malion  'I6w,  of  the  E^  prians  and  Greeks 

dined  the  oft'erof  the  hicniti>'e  post  of  sur-  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  94  ;  Macroh.,  .S'a/i/ni.  i.  18), 

geon-general  to  die  forces  in  India.  To  as-  we  cannot  decide.    We  know  tliat  tho 

certain  the  correctness  of  certain  precon-  HebrsWa  chaiWied  die  meet  profeund 

ceivcd  In  j>otliescs  relative  to  atmospheric  awe  for  this  incoinmunicaltle  and  niyste- 

temperaturc,iuid  the  practicability  or  some  rious  nmne,  and  that  tliis  seuliment  lod 

aerostatic  improvements  which  had  sug-  them  to  avoid  pronouncing  it,  mid  to  nuh- 

gested- themselves  to  his  mind,  he  nadei^  stitute  for  it,  in  the  sacred  text,  Uie  word 

took  two  nerial  voyages.     The  second  Monai,  which  ?ipiifies  the  lort^.  This 

one  was  made  Jan.  7,  178^  iirom  the  ctistoin  still  prevails  anions  tlie  Jewn, 

cliA  of  Dover,  across  Ins  Britini  channel,  who  atti^wie  to  the  pronunciation  of  die 

into  the  forest  of  Guinnea;  in  the  province  name  of  the  Almighty  the  power  of 

of  Artois,  in  France,  and  was  the  only  sue-  working  miracles,  and  thus  explain  tiiose 

cessful  attempt  to  cross  the  sea  in  n  bal-  of  Christ.   This  religious  respect  for  the 

looa.  The  reputation  accniing  from  them  name  of  Ckid  is  analogmia  to-  film  ^venem- 

exi)editions  gained  him  the  nniicc  and  tion  of  the  Egj-ptians  for  tlie  proper 

civilitiesof  some  of  the  most  distinguished  names  of  their  cleities.    They  may  b« 

peiaonafles  of  die  day,  procured  lor  him  written  either  in  ilie  figumtivc,  svmhoHc 

an  introdudtion  to  all  the  learned  and  sci-  or  phonetic  characters  (see  Hier^yiAics) ; 

entific  societies  of  Paris,  and  facilitated  his  and,  in  hieroj;,dyphic  or  hieratic  mscrip- 

access  to  tlie  medical  and  anatomical  tions,  wliich  are  of  a  sacred  character, 

•ehoobofthatmetropoUa.  He  drew  up  a  they  are  phoncdc;  but  In  demode  Ms* 
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'  WiMi  are  of  a  profime  Mtam^  Ae 
names  of  the  goda  are  always  expressed 
symbolically,  ami  uerer  phonetically ;  ood 
^SiiliBMBoiiv  hM  oren  Amd  cbst  flonw 

Iin  t  L'l}  pill  names  of  divinilicfl  were 
wnucii  iiiiv  way  mid  pronounced  an- 
other. The  Greeics,  too,  were  super- 
stitiously  fearful  of  nttRinff  iIm  ntmeof 
CorfTOH  or  DanogorgoVy  and  not  less 
afraid  of  calling  the  Furies  bytheir  uaines. 
(Euripides,  OrcsUs,  nnws  97  and  430.) 
The  concopiion  of  the  Jehovah  of  the 
iNraeliii^  dilfers  from  all  other  thcologirul 
cuucepuuus  of  that  a^  No  image  ot* 
Vm  mmdimnL  He  wm  the  fallible 

Croteclor  onil  king  of  IsruLl,  worshipped 
y  ob^ieiice  to  hit*  (•omiiuuidiin'iiL'*,  mul 
ao  ob6er>anoo  of  the  ceri  Mioiiif.-*  ijiiititut- 
ed  throu;^h  IMoses;  yet  tiie  Jews  were 
not  sutTi'  i«  iiily  advanced  to  adore  their 
Jeho%iih  entirely  io  a  spiritual  manner, 
nd  tbe  populir  belief  attributed  to  ham 
more  or  leei  of  human  qualities.  Thus 
he  was  con<*eivpd,  fi^)iii  the  time  of  Da- 
vid, to  have  hjs  residence  porticulurly  on 
mouM  Zmo*  JdM>fah  was,  mm!  ftfll  ia 
oansidrn  d,  hy  the  Jews,  as  the  particular 
Ooil  of  their  race,  th»'  n  itidual  God  of  Is- 
mt  l ;  and  it  wii>  Chri^t  w  im  first  reuresent- 
ed  him  as  the  protector  of  all  mankind,  us 
a  father,  an»l  not  an  ohject  of  fear,  to  whom 
the  isttehloe^evea  attributed  bud  {lossious. 

AnsixiBeltideaeveiytraiMlucetii  piiceso 
far  thickened  as  to  coagulate,  wheit  cold, 
inl<j  a  tn"i?ihlinpma!*s ;  ns  Uie  juices  of  anicl 
or  Diuciia^ious  fniit,  eurrBiUs,&c.,  which, 
by  tbe  addition  of  one  part  sugar  to  two 
purrs  of  jtiicf,  and,  hy  boiling:,  have  ol)- 
tAiued  a  jiroper  corisis>tenee  ;  also  a  con- 
centrated decoction  of  Iceland  juoest^, 
tnade  apnaUe  to  the  taate  by  tiboaddl* 
•  tion  of  piitrnr  or  liqnorirc ;  also  strong  de- 
coctions of  tlie  horns,  bones  or  extremi- 
ties of  animals,  boiled  to  nieh  a  degree  as 
to  'be  8titT  und  finn  wlien  cold,  without 
the  addition  of  any  sii^r.  The  jelhca  of 
fruits  ore  cooUng,  safxiiiaceous,  and  aces- 
OTBt,  and  thefefom  are  good  sa  medicinea 
.in  r"  I  •  oC  the  primft  n>,  arising 
from  aikaJciiceut  juices,  e8|)eciallv  wlien 
not  given  alone,  but  dihited  with  water. 
On  the  coidmy,  &c  j*  llirs  mtda  from 
aninml  sulistances  arc  oil  alkalescent,  and 
.  are  therelore  sood  in  all  cases  in  which 
iH  acidity  of  Uw  hninDn!  prevails.  The 
.  alkaiescent  quality  of  tliese  is,  however,  in 
a  great  measure,  taken  off,  by  odding 
lemon  juice  and  sugar  lemon  to  them. 
There  was  fomieriy  a  sort  of  jeOiee 
much  in  use,  called  coinpoutui  jellia ;  these 
had  the  restoratii  c  uiedicinol  drugs  added 
them,  but  they  are  now  scarcely  ever 


hesid  oC  Aaiiasl  jelly  is  soluble  in  mler, 

dminous,  becomes  fluiti  by  heat,  coogu- 
uues  in  the  cokl,  combines  Hith  oils  and  res- 
ins, is  deeomposed  byeomi8iveallBdi,and 

gives  out  uiiinionium  ;  w  hen  it  iS  tisalsd 
witli  nitric  acid,  it  fields  oxalic  acid, 
and,  under  dr}'  distillatiun,  yicldtj  liie  pro- 
dnelB  obtamahle  from  uU  aiiimal  aab* 
stances,  and  can  )>e  changed  into  a  pei^ 
fectly  diy  suheumcc  by  evaporation. 

JsMAmt ;  a  Tilhge  of  tbe  Netherlands, 
in  Ilainault,  near  3ions,  on  the  Scheldt, 
celebrated  as  the  place  of  the  first  great 
battle  in  the  French  revolutiouaiy  war, 
Ibught  Novembsr  6^  1799^  in  conunenio* 
ration  of  whirli,  while  under  the  French 
doinimoi),  liie  >\hole  department  was  call- 
ed Jemap]^.  The  loss  of  this  battle  b> 
the  Austnansbad  a  neat  iitfnenca  on  die 
])nhlic  s««ntirtierit  of  I'lirope,  and  gave  Uu* 
highest  iinnulsc  to  the  cuihusiasiu  of  tlie 
French,  llie  consequence  of  this  defeat — 
the  loss  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  Liege 
by  the  allies — would  liave  been  still  great- 
er, if  tlie  French  imd  not  stopped  theu 
punuit  of  the  flvin^  Austrian  anny  at  the 
Koer,  instead  of  driving  them  across  tJie 
Rhine.  The  Prussians  had  ahcady  retir- 
ed to  the  Rhine  after  tiieir  unsuccessfiil 
campaign  in  1792,  when  Dumouriez  sud-. 
denly  fell  upon  the  Netlierlands,  j)lnnning 
the  movements  of  his  army  with  so  much 
skill,  and  eiecudng  tbedi  with  so  much 
rapidity  and  decision,  diat  the  allies  soon 
perceived  that  liiere  was  no  want  of  oble 
generals  among  the  Frcucli.  The  French 
army  was  move  numeious  than  tlie  Aus- 
trian, wliirli  wns  ronimniided  hy  Allwrt, 
duke  of  iSaxe-TcHchen,  but  the  latter  had 
tlie  advantage  of  a  position  conidevBd 
almost  impregnable.  The  enUiusiasin  and 
martial  spirit  of  the  French,  which  here 
displayed  themselves  in  oil  their  brilliancy, 
bore  down  dl  obstacles,  end  redoubt  aller 
redoubt  was  stormed  and  taken,  to  the  chant 
of  the  Marseilles  hymn.  Durnouriez, 
who  had  appouiied  llie  young  duke  of 
Chartres^  now  king  of  Uie  F1elloi^^  bis 
licuteiuuit,  coiumoiuh'd  the  »'entn',  Dani- 
pierre  and  lieumonvilie  the  rigbL  and  Fer- 
rand  the  left  wing.  Tbe  loss  of  the  Aus> 
trian.s  was  estimated  at  5000  men.  Ei|^ 
days  after,  Dumouriez  entered  Bnisseb. 

JfiMsuiD,  or  GiAuscuio;  a  Perwui 
•overei^  eelelMfaled  in  Oriental  hisloiy, 
the  period  f^'f  existence  is  some 

what  uncertain.  He  is  said  to  have  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Persia  about  800 
B.  C,  and  to  have  founded  the  famous 
city  of  Ir'takhar.  calletl,  by  the  Greek>, 
Persepolis.  To  this  prince  is  ascribed 
the  first  esubhshment  of  publie  batfai^  the 
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inTentlon  of  tents  and  pavilion^  and  the 
use  of  lirne  for  mortar  tii  buildmgs.  He 
iustructed  his  subjects  in  astronomv,  and 
wko  probably  in  the  mysteries  of  Safieism, 
or  the  \von<hip  of  the  heavenly  bodies; 
but,  though  he  is  reprraented  as  a  wise 
and  poivwflii  monarch,  lie  waa  imfbttu- 
nate  m  war,  and,  having  been  dethroned 
hy  Zohak,  an  Arabian  Kinj?,  lio  sjicnt  tlie 
hitter  part  of  bis  hie  in  iudigeuce  aiui  ob- 
■euriTf.  IfiiaoD  Piieridoini  was  proaerv- 
ed,  by  the  care  of  ihe  queen,  from  ilio  pur- 
suit of  tho  usurper,  and  ultiujately  recov- 
ered bid  (killer's  throne.  (See  Malcohn'a 
Hittory  of  FtrmOt  two  vonniei^  Loodoiiy 
1829.) 

Je5a;  a  town  of  Soxe-Weinuuv  in 
Thnrinfla,  at  die  eonflnence  of  the  Leu- 

lluu  una  the  Snale,  in  a  roniaiiiic  valley, 
with  «;0,000  inhabitants ;  lat.  5(>^  'liV  28"  N. ; 
lou.  11=  37'  23"  £.  The  euvirous  are 
di?ei«i6ed  and  delightful,  and  oootain 
»'V('nil  fmo  niin?^.  There  are  some  man- 
utactures  ut  Jena,  and  it  has  a  much  fre- 
qtiented  fair,  but  tlic  chief  support  of  the 
place  is  the  ancient  university.  In  1547, 
tlie  elector  John  Frederic,  after  thf  tuifor- 
tunate  battle  of  MUhlbers,  being  conduct- 
ed a  priaooer  throuch  Jena,  and  befaif 
occupied  with  the  design  of  supplying 
hi»  (lominions  witii  a  substitute  for  the 
lost  university  of  Wittenberg,  fouuded 
bv  hhi  uncle,  Frederic  the  Wise,  was 
plcaned  with  thv  charniiu^  valley  of  Jena, 
and  advised  his  sons  to  found  a  tmiveraity 
liere.  Three  coprena,  with  their  poMM 
tioDS,  were  appropriated  to  this  insntution, 
which  Charles  V  actually  chartered  as  a 
univernty  (February  2, 1556),  though  not 
very  willingly,  beeanae  it  WM  a  ProCBSlant 
insnitution.  Jena  has  Imd  many  of  the 
firsi  German  literati  among  her  professors, 
and  the  lute  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  was 
•0  fiberal  towards  it,  tlmt  it  became  one 
of  the  most  favorite  universities  of  the 
GermaDs;  but  the  celebration  of  the  jubi- 
lee of  the  reformation,  on  the  Wardiurg, 
not  far  from  Jena,  where  Luther  translat- 
ed part  of  the  Bible,  and  the  circum- 
stance that  Sand,  the  murderer  of  Kotze- 
bue,  studied  there,  indneed  the  other  Ger- 
Tnan  governments  to  prohibit,  in  1819,  any 
of  their  subjects  from  studying  there. 
Pnis^  revoked  her  prohibition  in  1825; 
but  it  hoanot  resumiHl  its  former  standing. 
In  1829,  it  contained  GOO  students.  The 
universiiy  has  a  libraiy  of  100,000  vol- 
umea,  inufleuinB,  .a  botanical  garden,  an 
anatomical  theatre,  &,c.  It  is  one  of  tlie 
cbeajicst  in  Germany.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  tew  where  the  small  sword  is  used  in 
dnaih   SehUler,  tbe  German  poet,  ww 


professor  of  history  at  Jena,  which  is  (he 
joint  university  of  the  Saxon  duchiea. 

/ena  and  JluerstaeU,  BaUle  of  (October 
14, 1806).  Placed  is  the  nxx  unhappy 
situation,  since  tho  treaty  of  Vienna  of 
l>eceniber  l^lb05  ( aee  Auffriifr), involv' 

in  war  wini  England  and  Bwoden  on 
account  of  Hanover,  Prusna  took  u]» 
arms  to  ilefeiid  the  independence  of 
Northern  Gennany  against  France }  but  the 

commanderHn-dtteCtfa®  duke  of  Bnma- 

wick,  72  years  old,  instead  of  penetrating 
inuuediately  beyond  tlie  Rhine,  and  com- 
pelling the  elector  of  Heaae,  who  wiiibed 
to  mnain  neuttal,  to  Wlile  hi^  forces  wllii 
those  of  Prui^a,  concentrated  the  Saxon- 
Fruasian  army  in  Thuringia,  by  which  he 
kMt  not  onljr  the  right  moment  of  MlaeiE, 
but  also  an  the  advantages  of  his  line  of 
defence  and  commnniration  with  th»* 
Elbe,  while  he  obstinately  peraisted  in 
the  opinion  that  Napofoon  would  not  not 
on  the  aggresave.  He  discovered  too 
late,  that  the  letl  flank  of  ihe  Prussian 
airay  was  wholly  exposed  to  tlie  enemy. 
Napoleon,  who  left  Paris  September  ^ 
ana  arrived  at  Kronach  October  8,  had 
aciiieved  the  victoiy,  and  the  great  results 
of  the  caiu}>  u:^  oeftrs  tfie  'balde  wan 
fought,  by  liis  irt  iu  nilsliip  i  in.'iking  him- 
self^ m:i<ttr,  within  fi\«'  ii.i\s,  of  the  re- 

g'on  between  the  Saai,  Elster  and  Elbe, 
y  his  preparatory  mofemeiili,  die  Ml 
wiri^'  of  the  Prussian  army  was  surround- 
ed, and  Saxonv,  as  well  as  tlie  mihtaiy 
fooda  to  Dreeden  and  Berlin,  now  ky 
open  to  him ;  iiHhereiipoii  he  prtaaad  ftr* 
wanl,  without  opposltiitn.  in  the  roar  of 
the  Prussian  army,  as  tar  as  Maubura, 
wMeh  Davoost  ooeupied  October  13, 
while  the  Pnissian  army  stretched  itself 
from  Jena  to  Eisenbach,  ami  tlie  duke  took 
up  his  head-quarters  at  Weiiuar,  fxoia 
October  10  to  12.  Two  important  points, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saul,  wvtv  also 
occupied  by  the  French ;  Jena  by  Launes, 
and  kahla  by  Augereau.  Napoleon  him- 
self arrived  at  Jena  from  Gera,  October 
13.  He  had  previously  made  a  proffer 
of  peace  to  the  king  of  Pnuaia;  but  tbe 
bowBTof  hiamiflive  of  Oeiober  19^  ftom 
his  camp  at  Gera,  did  not  reach  the  king 
till  the  day  of  battle.  The  double  battl© 
at  Auerstiidt  and  Jena,  October  14,  there- 
fere  completed  the  denatof  the  Pnissian 
army,  already  vanquished  by  combina- 
tions. Napoleon  was  master  of  the 
points  of  passage  on  the  left  bank  of  ttie 
SaaL  The  riiiwian  armv  under  prince 
Hohenlohe  was  separate*!  from  that  of 
the  didia  of  Brunswick ;  and  tlie  prince, 
While  be  goaidedAedbmM^  which  led 
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tac'kt'd,  |)ennittcd  the  enemy  to  occupy 
the  steep  eminences,  which  commanded 
ihc  valley  of  the  Muhl,  at  Jena  f  ami  tlie 
duke  hknaelf  was  equally  a^glifent  in  re> 
gard  to  the  f;<  ilIit-  and  paw  of  Ki^sen. 
Theiie  ovex^iiis  were  diaastroua,  for  Napo^ 
himmaAA  mbwkim  wwMmmiw  obitRie* 
tiflM  in  the  uarrow  ravuies  to  be  levelled, 
on  the  night  of  Oetob<T  IM,  in  onler  to 
convey  hi:«  artiiien  to  tlie  plateau  of  the 
selected  place,  m  iImi  morning,  a  thick 
ckNid  concealed  Ms  ommtioiis.  By  de- 
nMibe  brought  80,000  men  on  tho'field. 
The  left  ^Ing  waa  led  by  Augere^n,  the 
guards  by  Ldebre,  the  centre  by  Lanncs, 
aDd  tlie  riflfht  winp*  hy  ^^oult.  Ney  Hn!»*e- 
qoontiyadvaiiced  trom  the  rear  to  the  hret 
nnei.  "^^MMMowiy  battles  decnded  Holieii- 
lohe's  defeat.  At  first,  the  Prusoan  van- 
guanL,  tmder  Taiioii/.irn.  was overthiDwn 
at  Klo!»ewitz,  then  tiie  main  body,  under 
iiiiitce  Hoh  uflMityit  VterEdipheiliyBnvnd 
lu-sily  the  fornur  rlfrlit  w'lui:  of  the  anny  un- 
der geoeraliiuchel,  bl  Ca|>clicudorf.  Thus 
an  annj  of  tM^OOO  men  was  completely 
llwfcaM  lip  On  the  sume  duy,  the  duke  pat 
ionotion,  n:i  rl:  ■  hi;:h  rn;ul  Icailin;:  from 
Anerstadi  to  Kubcu,  his  army  of  50,000 
men,  in  dime  dMrioas;  ihe  ftnf,  imder 
Schmettau, accompanied  I)}  t!i<  king, three 
prinfos  of  the  Moo*!,  uii«i  the  field-niar- 
aiial  Mulkndorf;  hut  Davoust,  whoae 
-vmy  contained  about  38,000*  men,  had 
.'tin  liily  a  few  hcjtirs  brfJir  0('cu{)ie(l  tlie 
nuportant  pass  of  Ko^ien.  The  repeated 
attacks  of  the  division  of  Sehinettaa, 
.which  met  the  enemy  at  llaasenhaiMMl, 
and  of  prtii  ml  lilm  lit  r's  ca^idry,  were 
repelled,  the  second  division  of  the  Pnis- 
rflMlnqrnel  eomiD^  to  their  aeriMuce, 
being  retarde<l  by  the  bad  roads.  The 
duke  himt^clf  l)eing  Moiuidfd  in  the  eye 
by  •  musket  shot,  and  general  Schmettau 
Mlif4lft(idl)rwoomM,aIl  imiQref  np- 
i^mfion.-'  WM-  '  ■  The  king  now  com- 
mitted the  chief  cooomand  to  the  iield- 
roarahal  MoUendoif,  who  gave  the  ocden 
for  the  rsinalf  tlie  first  di vision,  on  tiMr 
retreot,  becominir  entangled  with  the  sec- 
ond, which  was  advauciiig»  Davoust  so 
i-IHflpNPfWi  Vie  coasequeni  ooanuMMi  ae  lo 
achieve  a  cotriplcte  victory,  whicfi  won 
him  the  title  of  duke  of  Amrstndi.  G<mi- 
erai  Kalckrcuth  protected,  uevertheleas, 
for  some  time,  the  retreat  of  the  arm^ 
along  tlic  road  from  Aiierstadt  to  Wei- 
mar and  Buttstadt.  It  was  intended 
to  renew  the  battle  on  the  15(h,  but  on 
this  day  the  king  received  inforraation  in 
Sommerda  of  Hohcnlohe's  defeat.  As 
the  cooUDunicatitm  of  the  anny  >vith 


Hiallaii  where  the  foaerrte  were'aiaileiiedy 

was  entirely  cut  off,  and  it  was  punmed 
eveiy  where  by  Napoleon's  hanalions, 
and  reduced  to  confusion,  it  was  obliged 
to  separate  into  small  corpa^  aonie  of 
which,  under  Ilohenlobe's  command, 
reached  Magdebuiv,  and  the  Elbe,  Octo- 
ber Si6,  by  a  cilttutofie  rotne  oiver  the 
Hartz  inountaina.  The  lo8^«  auatained  by 
the  Pruiitsians,  up  to  Octobtrr  14,  was  above 
50,000  men,  killed,  wounded  or  prisoners. 
The  Saxons  loet,  in  the  whole,  S3  eAecM 
killed,  115  wounded,  and  more  than 
6000  men  prisoners.  The  lofB  of  the 
French,  in  killed  and  wounded,  did  not 
amoim^  according  to  tin  ir  own  account^ 
to  more  than  4100.  The  loss  of  the  Prus- 
sians, alter  the  battle,  was  still  greater; 
fer,  October  16,  14,000  Pniariaos,  under 
Mollendorf,  shut  up  in  Erfurt, surrendered 
to  Murat  The  captive  Snxons,  however, 
were  released  on  promise  never  to  serve 
•gain  against  France;  whereupon  Napo- 
leon caused  tlic  lu  titmlity  of  the  electorate 
to  be  proclaimed  by  tlie  gruiul-duke  ot  Hrr;; 
on  the  17th,  though  neace  was  not  conclud- 
ed with  Saxonyol  December  11, at 
sen.  By  this  nienfure,  Nj  ixileon  Rccured 
his  right  fionk,  in  case  he  tihould  advance 
to  Berim,  and  opened  to  \a»  own  nae  all 
tlie  resources  of  the  <  li>rtorate,  which  he 
occupied.  The  most  iiri|>nrtant  events 
now  followed  each  oiiar  in  lapid  succes- 
sion. October  tt^  Bemadotte  attadrad 
the  Prussian  reserves  of  10,000  men, 
under  Eugene,  duke  of  Wfirtemberg,  at 
Halle,  and  made  5000  prisonera.  Davouat 
marche<l  by  way  of  Leiiwic  and  Witten- 
l)crg,  Liuincs  by  way  of  Dessau,  to  Berlin 
(October  $25)^  which  Napoleon  entered 
on  the  97tb.  Spondau  anrendered  to 
Lannes,  October  ""i  Meanwhile  general 
Kalckreutli  siirceetK  <1  in  conducting  a 
part  of  the  retiidue  of  the  amiv,  12,000  in 
nmnlMr,  heyond  the  Oder,  hliicher,  on 
the  contmr} ,  did  not  joui  Hoheulohc  with 
the  wreck  of  the  reserves,  but,  after  the 
prinoe  had  caohnhted  at  Praudni  wilh 
17,000  men,  October  S8,  proeaeded  to 
8trelit7T  where  he  formed  a  junction  with 
the  corp^  of  Uie  duke  of  Weimar,  under 
iimtaanmBA  of  the  duke  of  Bnmawiefc- 
(Ela.  Bla forces  now  amounted  to  21,000 
men;  but,  pursued  by  Murat,  Bemadotte 
and  Soult,  he  was  obliged  to  press  for* 
ward  towards  Lubedt  en  the  5th,  and 
capitulate  at  Ratkau  on  the  7th.  (See 
X#u^edcO  Meanwhile  a  corps  of  cavaliy 
of  0000  men,  under  geneini  8ehlnime(> 
pfennic,  harl  snrrendered,  on  the  2Dth,  to 
general  Milliand,  at  Pasewalk ;  and  on 
the  aist,  another  corps  of  4000,  under 
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general  Bila,  at  Anclam,  surrendered  to 
general  Becker.  Stunned  by  thi«  annihi- 
mtiou  of  tlie  Pruasiun  anuy  in  the  space 
of  14  days,  llic  commanders  of  fortresses 
Hurrcnden'd  their  places  to  the  eueniy, 
without  the  honor  of  resistance.  The  last 
bulwark  of  the  monarchy,  Magdeburg, 
which  was  abinxlantly  supplied  with  ev- 
ery necessary.  General  Kleist  shamefully 
opened  to  the  French  under  Ney,  on  the 
8th  of  November.  Na|)oleon,  elated  by 
his  success,  suddenly  bmke  off  the  pacific 
negotiations,  which  were  near  a  conclu- 
sion, carried  his  arms  across  the  Oder,  in- 
vited the  Poles  to  his  standard,  and  came 
up  with  the  Russians  on  the  Vistula.  To 
all  the  military  reasons  for  the  victory'  of 
Napoleon,  the  great  moral  difference  of  tlie 
two  annies  must  be  added — the  French, 
enthusiastic  for  glory  and  for  tiieir  com- 
mander, led  by  excellent  officers,  mostly 
young ;  the  Prussian  army,  consisting,  in 
a  great  measure,  of  foreigners  and  rabble, 
ready  to  run  away  at  the  first  gixnl  oppor- 
tunity, their  generals  old,  their  king  weak. 
Immense  resources  were  o|>ened  to  Na- 
poleon by  tlie  possession  of  all  North  Ger- 
many, with  the  exception  of  Colberg ;  for 
he  had  taken  possession  of  the  electorate 
of  IlesH*',  Nt)vt'mlK»r  1 ;  of  Brunswick  and 
Fulda,  October  2(i ;  of  Hanover,  Novem- 
ber 9;  of  the  Hanseatic  cities,  November 
19;  of  Mecklenburg,  November  28  ;  and 
of  Oldenburg,  December  6.  November 
21,  the  celebrated  decree  of  BerHn  was  is- 
sued, interdicting  all  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  continent,  and  de- 
claring tlie  British  islands  m  a  state  of 
blockade. 

Jei«kiiN80.'«,  Charles.  (See  lAvtrpool^ 
EaH  of.) 

Jexkiivso.n,  Robert  Banks.  (See  Liver- 
pooL,  Earl  of.) 

Jen^e,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
important  cities  in  Central  Africa,  was  first 
visited  by  Caill6,  the  French  traveller,  in 
1828.  It  is  described  by  him  as  situated 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  branch  of  the 
Ni^r,  separating,  IhjIow  Sego,  trom  the 
main  current,  with  which,  affer  passing 
the  former  city,  it  again  unites.  The 
country  around,  as  for  as  tlie  eye  can 
reach,  fonns  only  a  marshy  plain,  inter- 
spersed with  a  fi'w  clumps  of  trees  and 
bushes.  The  city  is  two  miles  and  a 
half  ill  circuit,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
eartli ;  tlie  houses  tolerably  well  built  of 
bricks  dried  in  the  sun ;  the  streets  so 
wide  that  seven  or  eight  persons  may 
walk  abreast  Population  is  estiiiiattHi  by 
CaUl^  at  8,000  or  10,000.  The  inhabitants 
consist  of  various  African  tribes,  attracted 


by  tlie  extensive  commerce  of  which  Jen- 
ne  is  the  centre.  The  four  principal  tribes 
are  the  Foulalis,  Maiidin^oes,  BambarraB 
and  Moors,  of  whom  the  first  ore  the  matt 
numerous,  and  are  strict  adherents  to  Mo- 
hammedaiiism,  cuinpclliiig  the  pa^i  ItHxii- 
barras  to  conform  to  tlie  rules  of  the  Ko- 
ran, whilst  they  are  at  Jeniie.  The  trade 
is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  iM)  or  40  Moorisli 
merchants,  who  mainixiin  a  communica- 
tion with  Timbuctoo,  in  barks  of  consid- 
erable size,  ranged  along  the  river.  The 
markets  are  filled  witii  the  productions  of 
tlie  surrounding  country,  either  for  con- 
sumption or  exportation  ;  in  exchange  for 
which,  articles  an*  bmught  from  Timbuc- 
too, including  a  variety  of  European  goods. 
Caill^  found  the  merchants  of  Jenne  more 
})olished  than  any  natives  of  Africa  witli 
whom  he  had  had  dealings.  The  mode 
of  livuig  is  extremely  simple.  (See  Cail- 
16 's  Journey  to  TKmbiidoo.) 

JE?r?rER,  Kdwanl;  an  English  physi- 
cian, celebrated  for  having  introduced  the 
practice  of  vaccination,  as  a  preventive  of 
the  small-|H)x.  He  was  tlie  youngest  son 
of  a  clerg}-nian  in  Gk>ucee<er>ihire,  and 
was  bom  May  17,  1749.  Being  dest'm&l 
fo(  the  medical  profession,  he  was,  offer  a 
common  school  educjition,  placed  as  an 
appn:ntice  with  a  surgeon,  at  f>odbur\',  in 
his  native  county.  He  subsequently  visit- 
ed London,  to  finish  his  studies,  by  attend- 
ing the  lectures  of  tlie  celebrated  anato- 
mist John  Hunter.  Returning  to  the 
country,  he  settled  at  Berkeley,  to  practise 
the  various  branches  of  his  profession. 
He  had  already  obtained  tlie  reputation 
of  an  ingenious  practitioner,  and  a  man 
of  talent  and  science,  when  he  made 
known  to  the  world  the  important  discov- 
ery which  has  raised  him  to  on  enviable 
situation  among  tlie  benefactors  of  the 
human  race.  His  investigations  concern- 
ing the  cow-i>ox  were  commenced  about 
the  yeor  17/6,  when  his  attention  was 
excited  by  the  circumstance  of  finding 
that  some  individuals,  to  whom  he  at- 
tempted to  communicate  the  small-pox 
by  inoculation,  were  not  susceptible  of  tlie 
disease;  and,  on  inquiry,  he  foimd  tliat 
all  such  patients,  though  they  had  never 
had  the  small-pox,  hod  undergone  the 
casual  cow-pox,  a  disease  common  among 
the  farmers  and  dair\  -8er>TUit8  in  Glouces- 
tershire, who  had  some  idea  of  its  pre- 
ventive effect  Other  medical  men  were 
aware  of  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion  : 
but  they  treated  it  as  a  popular  prejudice ; 
and  Jeiuier  seems  to  have  bt^en  the  fi«t 
who  ascertained  its  correcuiess,  and  en- 
deavored to  deri^'e  from  it  some  practical 
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advantage.  He  discovered  that  the  vari- 
•10  WfcwKg,  as  the  complaint  has  faeeo 
since  termed,  having,  in  the  first  iiiHtnne»% 
tieen  woduoed  by  accidental  or  desifued 
mocMMwiH  oi  mmr  aniMueu  trf  % 
peculiar  disease  aflbcdng  the  adder  fii  % 
cow,  could  be  propagated  from  one  hu- 
man subject  to  anomer  by  inoculation, 
VBoderingall  who  passed  through  fet  seenra 
flora  the  small-pox.  He  made  known  hi^ 
dfiscovecy  to  some  medical  fi'ieud8,  and  in 
Ike  moBtfa  of  July,  1796»  Mr.  Clino,  8ur- 
geon  to  Sl  Tliomns%  Ihospital,  introduced 
%'accination  into  tlin  nu  tr'  i  r  \  The 
jpractioe  of  vaccine  inoculatiou  was  adopt-^ 
edhitttf^trnf  aitd  navy, and  booonaod 
rewards  were  conferred  on  the  autbmr  of 
the  diiseovery.  The  diploma  constitutinjr 
him  doctor  of  medicine,  was  uruseuted  to 
Jenner  as  a  tribute  to  his  tsMMSls,  hy  die 
univerpirv  of  f)\f  »rd.  He  wuh  rlinsen  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  other 
learned  associations;  and  a parliamcntar}' 
grant  was  made  to  him  or  the  sum  of 
£20,000.  The  extension  of  the  benefits 
of  vaccination  to  foreign  countries^  qnesd 
the  AoM  of  the  dlsowerer,  who  rsceived 
wveral  congmtulatorv'  atldretvS4's  from  con- 
tinental fmtcntates.  He  died  suddenly,  in 
eorii«:(pience  of  apoplexv,  Januanr  26^ 
Itsa,  and  was  inteiTCd  in  tne  parUi  mrcli 
of  Berkeley.  Dnrt  n  Jenner  was  the  au- 
thor of  an  Inquirv  into  the  Causes  and 
Mbcli  of  the  Cow-iK)x,  (179a  4to.);  and 
fMher  OI>f«?r>ation^  on  the  Varu^  Va^ 
cnup,  or  Cow-pox,  Iw  siiN  -i  various  letters 
and  papers  oo  the  name  subject,  published 
inperibOaiilWks.  (Sea  PbeeMmi.) 

Jk5nt,  Cotton.  (See  ;%nfm»figr.) 

.TrwNs,  Sonme,  a  witty  and  elegant 
writer,  wad  the  only  son  of  sir  Roger 
Jenyuis  knip^ht.  Heisieliemiii  LoBden, 
in  1704,  and  received  a  doBMiiic  educa- 
tion imtil  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he 
was  entered  a  fellow  commoner  of  St. 
Mnlrtioii^,  Cambridge.  He  remained 
three  yean?  at  the  univetsitv,  and  then 
married  early  a  lady  with  a  huge  fortune, 
tonhoaiUiflrtiierwaegiiardiaD;  battbe 
mniage  Droved  unhappy,  and,  in  eonse- 
quence  of  nn  olopr  niont,  a  separation  took 
place.  Jn  his  youth,  Mr.  Jenyns,  with  a 
smsO  and  deHeaie  person,  snslBiiied  die 
jehmcter  of  a  h<>an,  and  his  first  uarfenu- 
ance  wa.s  a  poem  on  the  Art  of  lancing, 
published  in  1 728.  In  1741,  he  was  lefi,  by 
the  death  of  his  fiither,  master  of  a  larj^ 
fatane,  on  which  he  entered  into  public  life 
m  lepraeentatiTe  of  the  county  of  Cam- 
Mdn.  He  began  lueeareer  by  supporting 
air  nibert  Walpole,  and  ever  after  remain- 
ed n  ftUifiilaiMiSiiat  40  the  miniMeribr 
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tt)e  time  being.  In  1757,  be  put)lishedhis 
Free  Inquiry  into  the  Nattire  and  Origin 
of  Evil,  the  fijndntnental  principle  of 
which  is,  that  the  productioD  of  good 
willKNit  evn  ie  tmpoaible;  ifaat  etile 
spring  fioin  neeearity,  and  eo«dd  not  be 
done  away  without  the  sacrifice  of  some 
superior  |^x)d,  or  the  admission  of  ^^eater 
Asoidei.  In  raspect  fo  moral  evil,  Ids 
theory  is,  thnt  it  is  permitted,  in  order  to 
[trovidc  objects  for  the  ju«t  intliciion  of 
plivhical  evils.  In  1776,  ap|)cared  hia 
View-  of  the  Intenial  Kviileiices  of  the 
Christian  Religion.  Tlx-  f 'iiiHlation  of 
his  reasoning  i^  that  the  Ciirii>tittii  reli- 
ipon  is  a  system  of  ellilcs  so  superior  to, 
and  imlike  any  thing  which  had  previous- 
ly entered  into  tlie  mind  of  man,  that  it 
must  uc^ceesarily  be  divine.  In  1782,  ap- 
peared Ids  DiB(|iiisitlona  qb  Various  ctao' 
jects  "^vnX  which  nre  mnriced  with  his 
usual  characteristics  of  sprightly  wit  and 
shrewd  observation,  but  are  vague  and 
dcclamalmy.  He  died  in  1787.  iGswoilEi 
have  been  collected  into  four  volumes 
(12mo.),  with  a  life  prefixed  by  C.  N.  Cole. 

Jfxnmuji;  a  natnnl  eon  of  CXlead, 
who,  bein^  driven  from  home  by  his 
brothers,  lived  in  the  land  of  Toh,  but, 
when  the  Ammonites  waged  war  against 
Israel,  was  sent  fiir  to deraid  hiseouDliy- 
nien.  Jephtliali  tried  roiiriliatory  meas- 
ures, but,  l)cing  unsuccessful  in  this,  he 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  IsracUtcs, 
aaddsftated  the  enemy.  Having  rashly 
made  a  vow  that.  If  he  vna*  victoriou's,  he 
would  sacrifice  to  God,  as  a  burnt  ufieriu^ 
wbatever  dioiild  first  eonie  to  meet  Mm 
from  his  house,  he  was  met,  on  his  return, 
by  his  dau^ter,  his  only  child,  whom  he 
sacrificed,  m  consequence,  to  tlie  Lord. 
(Judges  xi.  29^  4a)  The  mode  in  which 
the  sacrifice  was  performed,  has  given  rise 
to  much  controversY,  some  authors  main- 
taming  that  Jephthab  put  her  to  death  near 
tbe  altar ;  others  that  he  devoted  her  to  per- 
petual virginity  in  the  temple ;  others,  nnd 
most  commentators,  think  tliat  he  actualiv 
■Mcriflced  ber  ea  a  bunt  oflbring,  and, 
thoagh  Moses  prohibits,  explicitly,  such  a 
sacrifice,  that  it  may  have  Ikh  u  permitted 
in  the  wild  and  barbarous  time  of  Jt^nlahali. 
Jephthah  ruled  tax  years  as  a  judge  snd 
general.   {Ju/fpcs  xi  and  xii^ 

Jerboa  {dipuSf  Gmel.).  These  singular 
Uttle  animals  are  found  in  many  jiaitt  of 
the  old  contuient,  but  eeidoai  m  fftti 

Slenty.  The  most  common  species  is  the 
K  tagitUu  It  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  fa wn- 
cdor  en  tlie  upper  ports,  and  white  be- 
neath; the  lengtli  of  the  body  is  about 
eigbt  indMB^  and  of  the  tail  ten.  The 
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jerboas  inhabit  dry,  hard,  and  clayey  by  liis  co\iii«<  Is  till  their  flight  into  Egypt, 

ground,  in  which  they  make  their  hur-  wlierc  he  died  ui  au  advanced  age.  He 

Tfaeee  are  of  oomidecable  length,  began,  under  die  leign  of  JehobUo^  to 

and  run  oblique  and  winding ;  at  alnjut  dictate  bin  instructions  and  proplwcjeB  10 

half  a  yard  lielow  the  surmce  of  the  his  anianuensit^  Barurh.    Tliov  evince  the 

ffTOund,  they  tenu'matc  in  large  e.vcava-  most  ardent  i>athuiisui  and  uu^iaken  trut^t 

OOBi  or  matt;  tfiey  are  tisuaily  provided  in  the  Grod  of  Ida  6lhflrB»  bat,  at  the  same 

with  hut  one  opening,  though  the  animals  time,  show  liow  nmrh  the  sjiirit  of  tlie 

are  pro\ident  enough  to  nialce  another  profit  was  cruahed  by  his  own  inisfur- 

passage,  to  witfain  a  ahoit  diatance  firom  tnnea  and  the  diaaatem  of  bis  couutiy.  It 

Ike  aiir&oe,  duough  which  they  rapidly  is  only  in  hia  pntaioaa  against  Ifarngn 

penetrate  in  case  of  necessity.    It  is  al-  states,  timt  his  exprpK«qon  rises  to  some 

most  impoasihle  to  liill  tiiein.  except  by  degree  of  strength;  but  elsewhere  his 

oonrinf  on  tbem  unawana.  The  Aiaba,  tono  io  aa  uiM  aa  hia  ehaiacter,  <^ 

however,  take  tliern  rilivr,  by  stopping  up  mournful  as  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 

all  tlie  outlets  of  the  different  galleries  be-  He  clearly  foresaw  tlie  downfkll  of  Jiidali, 

longing  to  the  colony,  with  the  excepdon  and  lamented  it  on  the  ruins  of  Jeru:<ilein. 

of  one,  throng  which  they  force  them  Hb  Lamentations,  1h»  flilit  of  this  grief 

otit.    They  keep  within  tlieir  hoh^  during  for  tlie  fate  of  his  coiintr}',  nre  elegies  full 

the  day,  aieepinf  rolled  up,  with  their  of  touciiing  inelaucholy  and  pious  resig- 

head  betwaan  their  thigfaa.    At  auant  nation,  which,  by  thdrbaantiful,  haimoni- 

Ihi^  eome  out,  and  remain  alnoad  till  ous  structiuv,  remind  m  of  a  batter  era  of 

morning.    They  go  on  their  hind  legs  Hebrew  poctiy. 

only,  the  fore  legs  being  veiy  short ;  their      Jericho  ;  a  considerable  town  of  an- 

motion  is,  nevertheless,  veiy  rapid,  baiDf  cient  Judao,  on  a  pkiin  north-east  of  J«ru- 

efi*ected  by  leajis  of  six  or  ^'even  fe<"t,  f-nlem,  on  the  \\  i  -t  of  Jordan,  noted,  espe- 

which  they  reoeat  so  swiftly,  timt  it  is  ciuUy  in  Soloiuuii's  time,  for  its  baisam- 

nearly  impoeeibw  to  overtake  them.  They  gardens,  and  ila  tfaicketa  m  pahn^raes  and 

do  not  proceed  In  a  ainicht  line,  but  roses,  and  canying  on  a  flourishing  trade 

spring  first  to  one  side,  and  then  to  the  in  bahnm  and  spices.    It  %vas  tlie  key  of 

other.  In  leaping,  they  carry  tlieir  tails  Palestine,  and  was  therefore  invested  by 
atretdhed  out,  wfamt,  in  standmg  or  wi&*  ■  the  IsraeHlea,  who  had  passed  Ae  Joidan 

ing,  tliey  carr\' them  in  the  fortn  of  nn  under  Joshua  to  conquer  this  rnuntr\'.  Oti 

the  lower  curve  touciiing  the  irn)un(l.    In  tlie  seventh  day,  it  was  taken  in  a  ininicu- 

their  wild  state,  these  auimuis  nre  very  lous  manner,  and  destroyed,  but  was  rebuilt 

Ibndof  bullM>us  roola;  but,^eu  contlued,  .-ome  time  after.    Its  site  is  now  occupied 

they  will  feed  on  raw  meat.    Tltey  fire  by  the  villa^re  of  Rah  a.    The  ganlerii^  and 

tamed  without  much  difiicuitv,  but  they  thickets  have  disappeared ;  the  babMuu- 

foqulra  to  bo  kept  warn.  •  Tfiejerboatt  treaakmeleenhifated.  Tbaraiaa  creep* 

aoppoeed  to  be  the  amy  of  the  Bible.    It  ing  plant,  \vitli  a  sin^ukriy  shaped  and 

was  forbidden  food  to  the  IsrneUtea;  it  is,  frafrranf  flower   u  hic-li  we  call  the  rose 

however,  eaten  by  the  Arabs.  of  MHcho  {ojuLiti^Uica).    It  was  probably 

JnninAn,  the  second  of  the  great  brought  ovar  to  Enrope  hi  the  timaa  m 

mopbets  of  the  Old  Testament,  of -i  noble  tlie  crusades. 
Mwish  family  of  tlie  priestly  order,  flour-      Je&mack.   (See  Siberia.) 
idled  during  the  dancest  period  of  the     JxaMOLorr  ^not  Y«maloff  \  Alexei  Pa- 

kiagdom  of  Judah,  under  the  hnt  fimr  tniwilch;  Russian  general  of  in&ntxy,  gov- 

kinps,  till  ilic  Babylonish  captivity,  and  ex-  emor  of  the  provinces  of  Georjria  and 

ercised  the  proobetic  office  for  40  years,  Caucasus,  and  general  in  chief  of  the  anuy 

with  nnweinied  paiienoa  and  fidelity.  ofthoGaucaaiiaL  In  April,  1815,  Jennoloffi' 

But  in  vain  did  he  exhaust  admonitions,  commanded  the  second  roqjs  of  the  Rus- 

entreaties  and  wamiugs  to  move  the  jieo-  sian  army,  which,  under  Barclay  de  Tolly, 

pie  to  a  sense  of  piety  and  resignation ;  he  marched  from  Poland  into  France,  lii 

was  rewarded  by  abuse,  imprisonment  1817,hawas  sent,  with  50,000  select  tr()0{)s, 

and  menaces  of  death.    After  the  destnic-  to  occitpy  the  fronti»T8  on  tlie  side  of  Vvr- 

tion  of  Jerusalem,  when  all  the  people  sia.   Having  personally  inspected  all  tlie 

wore  eanlad  into  captivity,  ho  was  hon*  military  poets,  ho  waaaent  aa  arabaaeador 

ored  by  Nebuchadnezzar  as  the  noblest  of  to  the  Peistan  Cowt  at  Teheran,  where 

his  nation,  and  pennittetl  to  choose  his  the  Ruwian  caW net -wished  to  counteniet 

own  place  of  residence.   The  old  prophet  the  influence  of  the  Engii.sh.    For  tliis 

atdd  Dy  tlie  niins  of  the  ho^  e%,  and  reason,  the  suite  of  Jermolofl*  was  ymjr 

oonthiuad  to  direct  tfao  remabfaig  JewB  qdendid.  Heliadwitb  himthoflowaroT 
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the  Ruanaii  nobility,  and,  b(^i(lt*s,  rame 
Fn:nch  officfn*,  whom  Xa^joleou  liad  soul 
with  Gorduiuie  oa  u  pimilur  itiissiuii  to 
Persia  in  1807.  JenuololF  aJso  received 
the  reports  made  by  Gardiinne,  aiid  the 
tni^M  dra\vn  by  the  French  officers.  A 
very  advanin^'cous  treaty  of  commerce 
uud  atnity  was  soon  conchided  between 
Knssia  and  Persia,  by  which  tlie  {x-uce 
of  Tiflis,  Sept.  13,  1814,  wa»  confirmed. 
Kutuia  was  intrusted  by  tiie  tame  compact, 
in  some  degree,  >vitb  the  guarantee  of  the 
Pernftn  succession,  and  Persia  was  placed 
almoM  in  tlio  same  Delation  to  Russia  as 
Poland  had  l>een  in  the  time  of  Catharine 
II.  Jenm)loft*then  returned  to  his  former 
Htation,  and  exerted  himself  much  for  the 
im|»n)vemeni  of  commeree  in  tiiose  parts. 
In  1819,  he  went  captain  Murawjetfto  the 
ooaKt  of  the  Cu^'pian  soa,  to  invite  the 
Turkmaitti  Uving  there  to  form  amicable 
cotmexions  with  Ruasin.  Under  him,  the 
armv  of  the  Caura'Jiirsi  wa.s  increastMl  to 
100^)00  men.  In  1827,  he  sulMlue*!  the 
Tshetchcuizes  mountaineers,  addicted  to 
robl>erj'.  In  18*A>,  he  repulsed  the  Per- 
sians, who,  under  Abl)as  Mtr/a,  had  broken 
the  \m^r^:  of  Ghulistun.  In  April,  1827, 
general  Pa.skewiteh  succeeded  him  in  tJie 
chief  commiaid  agaiiist  the  Persians. 

Jerome,  St.,  one  of  the  mont  learned 
ami  prolific  authors  of  the  early  l^atin 
clmreb,  was  l>oni  about  331,  in  Dalrnatiu, 
of  wealthy  parents,  educated  with  care 
in  Hterar\'  studH-s,  and  made  familiar  with 
the  Rommi  nntl  Greek  classics  un<ler  the 
^umiariuii  Uonatus  at  Itome.  But  he 
did  not  escape  uncootuminated  by  the 
licentiousnesH  of  llie  capital ;  and  he 
himtielf  confeses  the  excesses  of  his 
youili.  He  sooiif  however,  became  in- 
clined to  tlie  ChiTstian  faith.  The  caUi- 
coml)s  and  toml»s  of  the  martjTS  tirst 
excited  his  devotion.  Ilistnivels  on  the 
Rhine  and  in  Gaul,  made  him  acquainted 
with  several  Christian  preachers,  and  be- 
fon;  his  40th  year  he  was  baptized  in 
Rome.  .After  a  long  residence  at  .\iiui- 
leia,  lie  went,  in  373,  t<i  Antioch,  in  Syria, 
where  his  inclination  to  nn  nseetic  lifr*  l>e- 
rame  more  divided.  In  .*i74,  he  retired  to 
the  desertfl  of  Chalcis,  and  there  passed 
lour  ycare  as  a  hermit,  in  the  severest 
uiorfifications  and  lnlx)rious  studied  He 
left  his  solitude  again  to  l)e  ordained  pres- 
b}'tPr  at  Antioch.  He  di<]  not,  however, 
confine  himself  to  the  tlischnr^'e  of  the 
duties  of  tliis  office,  but  soon  after  went 
to  Constant  ino|)lo,  to  enj<)y  the  instruc- 
tion of  Gregory  of  Nazien/.en.  In  Rome, 
whither  he  aecomjiani^'d  his  friend  tlie 
bishop  Dtmiosus,  he  made  his  ap{>curauce 
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as  a  teacher.  His  «;x(K)sition  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  found  favor  witli  the  Roman 
ladies ;  and,  tdthough  no  one  reprehended 
more  tlian  he  tlie  manneni  of  the  fashion- 
able W(»rld,  sevend  mutrtjus  of  distinction, 
with  their  daughters,  complied  wiili  hia 
cxhortiuions,  and  became  nuns.  St  Mar- 
cella  and  St.  Paula  are  celebrated  for 
the  learned  and  ingenious  theologicaJ 
epistles  he  wn>te  tlieiii,  and  for  their  rare 
monastic  pietj.  Paula  accom|)anied  him 
to  Palestine,  in  38r),  where  he  foiuuled  a 
convent  at  Bethlehem,  with  her  funds, 
and  in  her  socJeiy  :  in  tills  he  remained 
till  his  death,  in  420.  His  writings  sliow 
his  active  partici|Hitioii  in  the  controver- 
sies conceniing  the  doctrines  of  Origcii, 
Melelus  and  Pelagius ;  he  always  defend- 
ed, with  zeal  and  ability,  the  orthodox 
doctrines  of  the  chureh,  though  his  own 
writings  are  not  free  from  vestiges  of  the 
views  and  opinions  of  tliese  diftcrent  par- 
ties. His  profound  knowledge  of  llic 
Biblt.',  which  he  read  in  the  original  lan- 
guages, iK'queutly  htl  him  to  results  on 
which  be  stiliscquently  had  controversies 
with  the  church ;  ami  his  nietliod  of  in- 
terpreting the  Scriptures  bonlers  closely 
on  the  aJh^gorical  interpretations  of  On- 
gen,  whom  lie  resjiccted,  studied  and 
attacked.  His  bibhrid  \a\wra  are  highly 
valuable;  his  Latin  version  of  the  Old 
Testiunent,  from  the  oripnal  language,  is 
the  foundation  of  the  Vulgate,  and  his 
commentarv'  gave  o  new  impulse  to  the 
study  of  tJiC  Holy  Scriptures.  In  the 
controversy  with  Joviuian  and  Vigilantius, 
ilie  oj»ponents  of  the  ascetic  bigotry,  his 
immoderate  zeal  for  the  monastic  life, 
wiiicli  contributed  much  towards  liie  pro- 
motion of  this  new  institution,  led  him  to 
expressi«»ns  whi<;h  manifest  more  strength 
ami  fire  of  feeling  than  maturity  of  judg- 
ment. On  the  whole,  with  a  glowing 
imagination,  which  made  his  style  lively 
and  attractive,  and  with  an  extensive 
knowh^dge  of  huiguages,  he  powessed  a 
less  philosophical  giMiiiis  than  his  more 
e»'lelirate<l  conlemi>onir\'  Augustine. 

Jf.romk  of  Pbaulie;  of  the  family  of 
Fuulfis<*h,  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Prague,  Paris,  Cologne  and  Heidelberg  ;  in 
faith  un<l  suflerings,  the  companion  of  ilie 
famous  John  Huss,  whom  he  excelled  in 
learning  and  eltKjucnce,  and  to  whom,  in 
tlic  l»old  attcm^it  at  reformation  of  the  15di 
centur>',  he  was  inferior  only  in  modera- 
tion and  prudence.  His  reputation  for 
lejirning  was  so  great,  that  he  woi*  em- 
ployed by  Ladislaus  II  of  Poland  to  or- 
g/mize  the  university  of  Cracow :  an»l  Sig- 
ismuud  of  iluugiuy  caused  Jerome  to 
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preach  lipfore  him  in  BihIb.  The  doo- 
triiies  of  WickliflT,  whirli  he  introtlucetl 
hito  his  preaching,  8ul)jecte(l  him  to  a 
nhort  imprisonment  by  the  univcTNity  of 
V'icima ;  but  h<!  \va«  relunsetl  by  the  {M>(>ple 
of  Prague.  He  now  took  a  zealous  part, 
nt  Prapie,  in  the  contest  of  his  frieiul 
Huss  against  the  abiiMes  of  the  liierarchy 
and  the  dis^olutoness  of  the  clcrg)*,  and 
not  unfrequently  proceeded  to  viokuic*. 
He  attacked  tl)C  worship  of  rcHcs  witlj 
ardor,  trampled  tliem  under  foot,  and 
caused  the  monks,  who  op{)otMHl  liim,  to 
be  arrpfrted,  and  even  had  one  tlirown 
into  the  Moldau.  He  publicly  bunied,  in 
1411,  the  bull  of  tlie  crusade  against  La- 
dinlaus  of  Naples,  and  the  pa|Mil  indul- 
gences. When  Hush  was  im})risoned  in 
Constance,  h»>  could  not  remain  inaciive, 
and  hastencil  to  his  defence.  But  a  pub- 
lic letter,  in  which  he  requested  a  safe 
conduct  from  the  council  of  IJberlingen, 
was  not  Hiitisfactorily  answered,  and,  on 
)m  attempting  to  return  to  Pragur,  the 
duke  of  Sulzbach  caus<^d  him  to  be  arrest- 
ed in  HiriH'hau  andcarrie<linrlminst<)r«)n- 
siancc.  He  hen;  received,  in  prison,  in- 
formation of  the  terrible  fate  of"  his  frien<l, 
and,  after  several  hearings,  in  which  no 
one  was  able  to  op|K>sc  him,  an  imprison- 
ment of  half  a  year  had  so  worn  him 
down,  that  he  fuially  yit-ldcd  tu  violence, 
and,  on  the  11th  Scfit.,  1415,  consented  to 
recant  tlie  heivsies  with  wliioli  he  and 
Huss  were  charged.  But  this  ajiostasy 
did  not  deliver  him,  and,  after  langtiishing 
a  year,  without  being  able  to  sec  or  reatl, 
in  tlic  darkness  of  the  dungeon,  he  dis- 
played his  former  courage,  on  an  audience 
on  the  2(jth  May,  141().  He  solemidy  rc- 
Iracle*!  his  recantation,  avowed  that  none 
of  his  sins  tormented  him  more  tlian  his 
anoBtasy,  an<l  vindicated  tlie  principles  of 
Huss  and  Wickliff,  with  a  IxiKhu'ss,  ener- 
gy and  eloquence,  that  extorted  the  admi- 
ration of  his  adversaries,  but,  nevertheless, 
preripituted  his  destniction.  May  JW,  he 
was  bunied  at  the  command  of  the  coun- 
cil. He  procec'ded  to  the  nilc,  consoletl 
by  singing  the  apostles'  creeu  and  spiritual 
hymns,  and  gave  up  his  spirit  in  prayer. 
Hisushcs  were  throwni  uito  llie  Rhine,  in 
order  to  aimihilatc  his  memory  ;  but  jx>&- 
tcrity  has  done  him  justice,  and  reveres 
him  as  the  martyr  of  truth,  wlio,  unwea- 
ried in  life,  and'  noble  in  ilealh,  has  ac- 
quired an  immortal  renown  for  his  sliare 
in  tlie  rrfoniiation.  His  views  and  doc- 
trii»*s  coincided  closely  wiili  tliose  of 
Husa.    (r»ec  Huss.) 

Jkromk  Bonaparte  (since  181G,  prince 
of  Montlbrt),  youngest  brother  of  Nai)o- 


leon,  formerly  king  of  WestphaUa,  was 
bom  at  .\jaccio,  Dee.  15,  17H4.  Having 
gone  to  France  witli  the  n^st  of  tlic  family 
in  l79Jt,  he  was  plact^l  at  tJie  college  of 
Juillv.  Immediately  at\er  tlie  revolution 
of  the  18th  Brumaire  (Nov.  9,  179^)1  he 
entered  the  naval  service,  and,  in  1801, 
was  lieutenant  in  the  exjiedition  against 
St.  Domingo,  commanded  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  gi;neral  I^derc.  He  soon  return- 
ed to  France  to  carry  despatches  to  the 
government,  and  not  long  after  sailed  again 
for  Martinique,  in  tlie  trigate  L'Ef)crvier, 
of  whicli  NaiK)ieou  had  given  him  the 
command.  In  the  next  year,  the  war  be- 
tween Knglaud  an<l  France  being  renew- 
ed, Jerome  cruised  several  montlis  be- 
tween Sl  Pierre  and  Tobago ;  but  he 
ftnally  waaobligeil  to  leave  tlie  station,  and 
went  to  New  York.  While  in  the  U.  States, 
he  married,  Dec.  27,  180.'3,  miss  Elizal>cth 
Patterstin,  eldest  daughter  of  a  rich  mer- 
cluuit  of  lialtimore.  When  NajKileon  As- 
sumed the  im|)crial  diadem,  tliis  connexion 
was  made  to  yield  to  views  of  state  policy, 
and  Jerome's  marriage  was  declared  in- 
valid, after  tlic  binli  of  a  son,  still  living 
in  tlic  U.  States.  Jerome  returned  to 
France  in  .'May,  1805,  having  escajxid  tJie 
Engli!;h,  who  were  watching  for  him  off 
New  York.  Napoleon  sent  him  to  Al- 
giers to  obtain  the  deUvery  of  the  Genoese 
Uiere  held  in  slavery.  This  mission  was 
successfully  accomplished,  and  250  per- 
sons were  resioretl  to  liberty.  The  emperor 
now  creatiil  his  brollier  captain,  and  gave 
him  the  command  t>f  a  74,  and  soon  after 
of  a  squadron  of  eight  ships  of  the  line, 
which  sailed  for  Martinique,  in  1800.  In 
the  sam^^  year,  on  his  return  to  France,  he 
was  created  rear-adminil.  In  1807,  he  was 
transferred  from>  tlie  sea  service,  and  re- 
ceived tlie  command  of  a  corps  of  Bava- 
rians and  W'iirtembergians,  whicli  attack- 
ed the  Prussians  luul  occupied  Silesia. 
In  this  campaign,  he  bec^une  general  of 
division.  After  the  |K'ace  of  Tilsit,  in 
1807,  Jeivime  maiTied  (August  12)  Fred- 
erica  Catharine,  |)rincess  of  Wiirtembeq? ; 
and  on  the  18th  of  the  saniu  month,  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia  having  l)eeu  fonn- 
ed  l»y  NajKileon,  the  cn)wii  was  bestowed 
on  him.  All  the  continental  jiowers  ac- 
knowledged him.  Cass*'!  wjis  his  capitid, 
and  that  city  was  much  embellished  byhim. 
In  tlie  article  ff'estphalia  will  be  found  a 
historical  sketch  of  this  kingdom ;  we  will 
only  say  at  pres<MiL,  that  the  intentions  of 
the'  king  were  good,  his  dc|M.'ndence  on 
Najwleon  such  as  to  render  him  rather  a 
French  vicertiy  than  a  soven'ign,  and  his 
pnxligality  enormous,  which  will  be  less 
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severely  criticised  if  wc  rempmltcr  tliat  he 
was  but  *2A  years  old  when  he  amended 
the  throne.     Jerome  had  not  passed 
through  the  different  stages  of  the  revolu- 
tion, nor  l)ccome  sobenxl  by  experience, 
but  wan  dazzled  by  the  rapidity  of  hii*  ele- 
«'atioD.    Hia  civil  list  was  fixed,  and  he 
received  a  million  of  francs  as  a  French 
prince  ;  and  though  Westphalia  suffered 
severely,  as  did  all  other  jwuis  of  Gennany, 
in  consequence  of  protracted  wars,  many 
improvements  wen;  introduced  into  tlie 
government,  particularly  llie  equal  distri- 
bution of  tlie  taxes,  and  a  uniform  admin- 
istration of  justice.    An  anecdote  is  told 
of  Jerome,  which,  if  true,  illustrates  his 
views.    Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Caasel, 
deputations  of  the  <lifferent  classes  were 
presented  to  him :  that  of  the  peasants 
was  pn*sented  as  the  thinl  estate,  u[K)n 
which  be  quickly  n-plied,  "  There  arc  no 
estates  iji  tlie  kingdom ;  I  know  only  citi- 
zens,"   Ilis  protlieality  was  not  unnoticed 
by  Nu|>oleon,  and  in  other  n'sjM'cls  the 
emperor  was  dissatisfied  with  bun,  as  he 
sliowed  when  Jerome  apjHiarfMl  to  offer 
his  congratulations  on  the  birth  of  the 
king  of  Ronje  (March  10,  1811).    In  the 
campaign  against  Russia,  in  ISVl,  Jerome 
commanded  a  division  of  Germans,  at 
the  head  of  which  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  battles  of  Ostrowa  and  of  Mohi- 
low ;  Imt,  Ity  his  nej^lecL,  l^gration  havin;r 
effected  a  junrtion  with  Ban- lay  do  Tolly 
(August  6,  1812),  he  was  sev»'rely  rt>pri- 
nianded  by  Najjoleon  (who  was  thus  pre- 
vented from  accomplishing  an  im]>ortaiit 
mana'uvre),  and  was  sent  back  to  Casscl. 
In  the  ensuing  year,  the  French  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  Germany,  and  Jerome 
retired  to  France  with  the  queen,  whose 
affections  kept  pace  with  the  misfortunes 
of  her  husband.    Jerome,  on  leaving  his 
kingdom,  declared  to  a  deputation  of  cit- 
izens at  Marbtirg,  that  he  di<l  not  regret 
tlie  kingdom  of  Westphalia ;  that  to  l)e  a 
French  prince  was  his  whole  jiride.  To- 
wnnls  the  end  of  1814,  Jerome  and  his 
wife  were  obliged  to  leave  France.  The 
cx-queen,  when  setting  out  for  the  king- 
dom of  her  father,  was  arrested  near  Paris, 
on  the  route  to  Fontiiinebleau,  by  a  Imnd 
of  armetl  men  under  the  command  of  the 
marquis  Matjbriuil,  who  had  been  her 
own  equerry  at  Cassel.    This  man,  wln» 
had  be<;n  fonnerly  a  Chouon,  rol)lK*d  her 
of  her  jewels,  which,  however,  she  recov- 
ere<!  by  a  legal  process.    Jerorne,  who 
hat!  gone  to  Blois  to  join  the  cnjpress  Ma- 
rie Louise,  went,  after  Nnpoleon's  alxlica- 
tion,  witli  bis  wife  to  Switzerland,  lived  in 
Gratz  and  Trieste,  and,  on  Napoleon's 


return  fiDm  Elba  in  1815,  embarked  se- 
cretly, from  fear  of  the  Austrians,  in  a 
vei«el   which  his  brother-in-law  Murat 
had  sent  him.    He  arrived  in  April  in 
Paris,  with  cardinal  Fesch,  his  uncle,  and 
was  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Champ-de-Mai,  June  1.   The  following 
day,  he  was  made  a  f>ef^r,  and  tlu'H  depart- 
ed with  Napoleon  for  tlie  army.  He 
fought  at  Ligny  and  Waterloo,  and  dis- 
played much  courage,  exclaiming,  "We 
ought  to  die  here," or  "We  can  die  no 
where  Ijetter  tlian  here.**  He  was  wound- 
ed in  this  battle ;  and  we  may  add  here, 
thai  Na{>oleon  once  said  of  him  he  would 
Ix'come  a  great  gi'neral.    He  returned  to 
Paris  witli  his  brother.    After  Napoleon's 
second  abdication,  he  travelled  about  for 
some  time  in  Switzerlund,  lived  in  Wur- 
temberg,  and  finally  took  up  his  residence 
(August,  181G)  in  Austria,  where  hia  wife 
followed  him.    He  now  owns  tlie  lord- 
ships of  Wald  near  St.  Polten,  Krainburg 
in  I'pjMjr  Austria,  and  Schonau  hear  Vi- 
enna.    Since  December,  1819,  he  has 
generally  Hve<l  with  his  wife  in  Trieste. 
At  present  they  live  in  Schonau,  in  groat 
retirenient.    He  is  much  beloved  bv  liis 
tenants,  whom  he  treats  with  kindness. 
His  finances  having  become  embarrassed, 
his  wife  applied  to  her  relation,  the  eni- 
jK'ror  of  Russia,  who,  in  Febmar}',  1822, 
granted  her  tlie  sum  of  150,000  florins, 
and  a  pension  of  25,000  paj>cr  nibles. 
She  S4K>n  after  gained  a  suit  in  the  French 
courts,  b^'  which  she  recovered  a  sum  of 
4(jO,000  Irenes.    The  prince  has  a  son,  Je- 
rome, lK)ni  at  Trieste,  August  24, 1814,  and 
a  (laughter,  \ym\  at  Trieste  in  June,  1820. 

Jersey,  New.    (See  A«r  Jersey.) 

Jersey,  Isle  or;  a  thriving  ana  very 
populous  island  in  the  Englisli  channel, 
the  largest  and  most  southerly  of  that 
•  group  on  the  coast  of  France,  wfiich  fonns 
an  app«>ndag»?  to  the  Knglish  crown.  Its 
figure  is  nearly  on  oblong  square,  stretch- 
ing, in  an  easterly  direction,  12  miles, 
with  a  breadth  no  where  greater  than  7, 
and  at  a  medium  5  miles.  It  contains 
about  40,000  acr(»,  12  parishes,  2  towns — 
Sl  Helier,  the  capital,  and  St.  Aubin — and 
several  villages  and  fortresses.  Its  coast 
is  surrounded  by  a  natural  barrier  of  rocks, 
which  neariy  encircle  the  whole  island. 
The  climate  is  exceedingly  mild,  the  soil 
fertile,  and  the  situation  well  adapted  to 
commerce.  The  inhabitants  sjxak  the 
F^rench  language,  though  it  is  now  on  the 
decline.  They  make  their  own  laws ;  arc 
exempt  from  naval  and  militar>'  ser>'ice, 
and  from  the  dominion  of  the  English 
church;  have  the  benefit  of  a  free  port, 
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Mid  trade  with  tlio  niptnif^s'  of  England, 
even  in  time  of  war;  above  all,  they  are 
fim  fiom  fbe  Ism  wMi  which  me  modier 
eouotiy  is  loodfld.  Theyaro  ahnoit wfaol- 

Jy  orrnpird  in  n2iTiciiltiipr»  nnd  ronHnrrco. 
The  laud  in  sulhcieiitiy  atiaptml  for  ail  the 
QOnmioii  cropsi,  md  sIbo  fiw  tfiB  pssttm 
of  cattle,  wliicli  \h  prucliscd  to  some  ex- 
tent ;  \m\  fli»'  siiijjnlar  hiiMtv'Ss  of  the  cli- 
mate has  <i<^ctdt'(i  lln;  iniiubiiaDts  to  apply 
ehiefly  to  th^  produee  of  Aeorehard,  and 
to  trust,  in  a  l'h  ;it  iiira'Jiirc,  to  their  trade 
for  a  supply  ol'},'nuii,at  least  for  one  tbinl 
Oif  their  consuinption.  The  fiuits,  there- 
ftre,  are  of  the  higheet  flator';  and  great 
qiinntiti(>i>  of  rider,  the  common  beverage, 
are  made  annually.  Various  fortresses 
hare  been  erected,  viz.  Elizabeth  eaetle, 
mount  Orgueil,  fort  Henrj',  La  Rocco,  and 
srvrml  otiirrs.  T!if  const  is  also  defend- 
ed by  a  chain  of  niarteiio  towers,  and  by 
numerom  redoubts  and  batteries.  The 
govenirncnt  consists  of  a  court  of  judic^- 
tun?,  nnd  n:i  Pcclc-.-ia.'-tirnl  l)0(ly  artiiiir 
aepanUely,  uiid,  at  Uic  siune  time,  uniting 
with  12  conslablea  and  a  milimry  gov- 
ernor, to  fortn  the  as?«cnibly  of  the  states, 
the  i^isUuive  body  of  tiie  island,  without 
^wfaose  approbatioD  no  law  made  in  Eng- 
land  is  binding.  The  governor  is  appoint<> 
cd  I)y  the  cro>vn,  convokes  the  nsseniMy, 
and  has  a  uegative  voice,  which,  however, 
is  mei^  nominal,  except  where  the  in- 
terest of  the  crown  is  concerned.  T!ie 
court  of  judicature  consists  of  a  boilifi* 
and  a  president,  chosen  by  the  crown,  12 
jurats,  chosen  by  the  householdenH 
varioiis  ollirrrs ;  tlie  clerical  court,  of  a 
dean  and  II  n:rtor8.  Remains  of  antiqui- 
ties, principally  dniidica],  are  fimtid  in 
different  uarm  of  the  island.  The  archi- 
tectnre  or  nil  tln!  churches  is  the  jminti-d 
or  Gothic.  Vuriuas  attempts  have  been, 
made  by  the  FVench  topoaeas  themselves 
of  tlie  Island,  hut  williom  success  :  the 
most  remarkable  wiis  in  1761.  Population, 
38,G0O ;  75  miles  from  Weymouth,  the 
neacest  shore  of  England;  and  from  Our- 
terct  and  lioil,  the  ncan'iJt  of  the  French 
ports,  17.   Lon.  of  Sl  Aubin,  2°  11'  W. ; 

Jbevsaiam  (Heh.  fifalrai  ,*  honce  the 
Greek  Hierasoli/tna,  the  sftrrcd  Soluma, 
and  the  Turkish  Soliaum),  This  celebi-al- 
ed  city  of  EiJesdne  issnl^ect  to  the  pacha 

of  Damascus.  Its  environs  iiro  bam  n 
and  mountainous.  Tin;  city  lies  on  the 
wasloni  declivity  of  a  hill  of  Imsalt,  sur- 
nrandad  with  rocks  and  deep  valleys, 
witli  a  much  roldrr  climate  ihun  one 
would  expect  from  its  geogruphical  situa- 
Hon.  It  is  now  only  about  two  miles  in 


circni:.  The  town  is  built  irreg^tdarly,  l»a<i 
prcttybigk  walls,  and  sixgates,  which  stiU 
iMar  Henew  names.  The  hcwssa  are  of 
aand-stone,  three  stories  high,  and  without 
windows  iti  tlie  lower  ntOTX.  Th]s  life- 
Ichs  uniformity  is  only  diversified,  here  and 
AePD,  by  tlie' spires  of  the  mosques,  the 
towers  of  tlic  chun  lK  s,  and  a  tVw  cy- 

Sressps.    Of  25,(K»0  inhabitants,  13,000  are 
loliammedans,  and  4000  Jews.  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  wear  a  bhie  tuiiliao  to  £>• 
tini^ui^li  them.    The  women,  in  their  close 
veils  and  white  dress,  look  like  walking 
corpses.   The  streets  are  unpaved,  and 
filled  either  with  clouds  of  dust  or  with 
mire.    Nothuig  is  to  Ik*  seen  hut  veiled 
figiu^  in  white,  insolent  Turks,  and  stti- 
pid  01*  mahntfholy  Cbiteiina.  That  Je- 
rusalem is  no  phea  fat  'dhie  eiddvation  tif 
the  arts  or  sciences  one  may  easily  conjec- 
ture, from  the  despotism  of  the  Turi;s,and 
the  gloomy  suposHtion  of  the  ChiMans. 
Weavers  and  sHpper-makt  i-s  are  the  onlv 
artisans.    A  niultinidf  (tt'  rrlics,  whicli  . 
are,  probably,  not  all  manutucturiMl  in  the 
city,  but  are  sent  in  also  fW>m  the  neigh- 
borhood, are  sold  to  the  credidous  pil- 
g^iis.    Nevertheless,  this  city  forms  n 
centi-td  point  of  trade  to  the  Anbians  in 
Syria,  Arabia  and  Egypt.   Tlie  people 
export  oil,  nnd  itripori  rice  by  the  way  of 
Acre.   The  necessaries  of  life  are  in  pro- 
fiisioo,  and  quite  cheap,  the  came  excel- 
lent, and  the  ^rini;  vciy  go«Ki.    The  pil- 
grims are  always  a  chief  source  of  support 
to  the  inhabitants  ;  at  Easter,  tliey  olleu 
amount  to  5000.   Hut  few  of  them  aro 
Europeans.    Jerusalem  has  a  <rovcnjor,  ti 
cadi,  or  supreme  judge,  a  conunander  of 
the  citadel,  and  a  mufti  to  preside  over 
reli^ous  matters.   TiieVe  ore  still  many 
places  nnd  huildinjis  in  the  city  drsi^rnnted 
by  ancient  sacred  names.    The  citadel, 
which  is  pretended  to  liafe  beoi  Otevid*s 
castle,  is  a  Gothic  building  tliroughout. 
It  is  also  called  the  Pisan  tower,  probablv 
because  it  was  built  by  the  Pis^ans  during 
the  crusades.  All  the  pil^ms  so  to  the 
Franciscan  monaster}'  of  the  Holy  Savior, 
where  they  arc  maintained  a  n)onth  gra- 
tuitously.   Iksitles  this,  there  are  61  Chiis- 
tian  convents  in  Jerusafem,  of  whipb  Ibe 
.Armenian  is  the  l.tri^est.    They  are  sup- 
ported by  benevolent  contributions,  prin- 
cipally from  EurojK'.   The  church  of  the 
Tloljr  Sepulchre  has  Ijcen  for  1500  years 
ih"  most  sacivd  plucc  in  Jenisalcm.    It  is 
com|>osed  of  several  churches  luiited,  and 
is  said  to  be  erected  an  Golgotha.  Here 
is  shown,  in.  a  hvge.  JubterraneoiiB  apart- 
ment richly  omamente<l,  the  pretende«l 
grave  of  the  Savior,  with  a  sarcophogus 
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of  white  marble.  The  cmprefe  Helena  is 
reported  lo  have  founded  lliis  church  iu 
the  4th  century,  fier  she  had  found  the 
true  cross.  The  Jews  live  in  great  wretch- 
c<]ncs8,  and  ore  confined  to  u  tsinnll  part 
of  tlie  city.  The  temple  of  ilie  Moham- 
tiiedans,  which  is  reganled  as  one  of  ilieir 
greatest  sanctuaries,  is  magnificent.  No 
Jew  or  Ctiristian  is  permitted  to  cuter  the 
inner  sanctuar}*.  This  temple  consisiijof 
two  large  building^,  of  which  the  one,  EI 
Aksa,  is  adorned  with  a  splendid  dome 
and  beautiful  gilding.  The  olljer  edifice  is 
octangular,  and  is  called  El  Sahara,  Here 
the  Mohanunedans  show  the  footsteps  of 
their  prophet  surrounded  with  a  golden 
crate ;  and  a  Koran,  which  is  four  feet 
long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad.  On  the 
mount  of  Olives  is  lo  be  seen  a  Christian 
church,  in  which  is  shown  a  foot-print  of 
tlie  Savior,  which  he  left  on  the  place, 
when  he  ascended  to  heaven.  Besides 
many  old  Jewish  monuments,  there  are  a 
great  many  Gre^^k  and  Roman,  several 
Christian,  and,  especially,  Gothic  monu- 
ments, wliich  originated  iu  the  times  of 
the  cnismles. — A  contenjporary  of  Abra- 
ham, Melchis<?dec,  is  called  /"i/j^  of  Saleni, 
2000  years  before  Christ:  this  Salem  is 
supposed  to  Ih!  tlie  Jerusalem  of  after 
times.  This  town  llien  came  into  the 
poasession  of  the  Jebusites,  and  when  die 
Israelites  conquered  the  land  of  promise 
(B.  C.  1500),  it  was  assigned,  in  the  <livision 
of  the  country,  to  tlie  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
The  Jebusites,  however,  ap|)ear  after- 
wards to  have  recovered  j>osse.ssion  of  the 
place  ;  for  David  conquered  the  city,  call- 
ed it  aller  his  name,  and  built  the  castle 
of  Zion.  His  son  Solomon  gready  em- 
bellished the  city,  and  caused  the  temple 
to  be  built  by  tlie  skilfid  artists  of  Tyre. 
Under  his  successors,  Jerusalem  was  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Five 
times  it  was  taken  and  plundered  ;  first 
under  RehoI)oam  by  the  Egyjitians,  then 
under  Jorani  by  the  Arabians,  under 
Joash  by  the  Syrians,  under  Amaziah  by 
the  Israelites,  and  under  Josiah  by  the 
Egyptians  again  (B.  C.  Gil).  Herodotiis 
also  mentions  the  last  conquest  of  it,  call- 
ing the  ciiy  Kadiftns,  which  n  sembles 
Kedushahy  ihc  Holy,  and  the  Mohamme- 
dans still  call  the  citv  El  KoiU.  At  last, 
the  Chaldean  king,  Nebuchadne/./ar,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Ze.dekiab,  conquerctl  the 
kingdom,  nized  the  city  to  the  ground 
(B.C.58(}),  and  carried  the  Jews  to  Baby- 
lon. Seventy  yeara  after,  Cynis  gave 
them  p<?nnission  to  n'tum  and  rebuild  the 
city  and  temple.  This  was  done  under 
the  direction  of  th<'ir  high-priests,  Ezra 
17* 


and  NehemiahjWhose  successors  governed 
tlienj  a  long  time.  The  slorj-  of  Alexan- 
der's making  a  })acific  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
after  his  conquest  of  Tyre,  is  nothiug  but 
a  Jewish  invention,  as  Josephus  is  tl>o 
only  author  who  mentions  iL  Alexan- 
ders successor,  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus, 
captin^  Jerusalem,  and  carried  a  great 
numijer  of  the  l»etter  sort  of  Jews  to  • 
Ale.xandria.  Jt  tlien  remained,  for  a  long 
time  after  it  was  taken  by  Antiochus  the 
Great,  under  tl»e  juris<lirtion  of  the  Syrian 
kijiga  Under  llie  Maccaliees,  the  Jews 
were  again  fi^  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  chose  their  own  rulers.  One  of  the 
last  of  thew,  Aristobulus,  invited  Pompey 
tlie  Great  into  the  countn  ,  and  thus  Jeru- 
salem came  under  tlie  Roman  dominion 
(B.  C.  CA).  But,  as  it  continued  to  have 
its  own  kings,  at  least  in  name,  and  also 
high-[irieiits,  logetlier  wiili  ilic  Roman  gov- 
ernors, this  occasioned  constant  troubles, 
which  were  finally  ended  by  the  dcstnic- 
lioii  of  the  city  and  extermination  of  the 
inhabitants,  by  \'es|)asian  and  Titus,  after 
a  bloody  siege  {A.  D.  70).  Some  build- 
ings, however,  were  left  among  the  ruins. 
The  Jvwt*  Rgiiiu  collected  loifelher,  built 
on  the  place,  and  again  rebelled  against 
tlic  Romans.  Provoked  by  this  ol)6tina- 
cy,  the  emjK-ror  .Adrian,  at  last,  in  the  / 
year  118,  ordered  all  that  Titus  had  spar- 
ed to  be  destroyed.  He  commanded  a 
lU'W  city  to  be  built  in  its  plac«r,  called 
.'Elia  Camlolina,  in  which  no  Jew  was 
pennittea  to  dwell.  Constantuie  the 
Great,  and  his  mother  Helena,  from  pious 
motives,  ordennl  all  the  heathen  monu- 
ments to  lie  (destroyed,  and  erected  many 
new  Christian  edifices.  Julian  conceived 
the  idea  of  n^building  the  old  temple  of 
the  Jews,  but  is  said  to  have  been  hinder- 
ed from  executing  his  plan  by  the  eniption 
of  subtemmean  fire.  The  cii^'  remained 
under  the  government  of  the  Eastern  em- 
perors till  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  con- 
quered it  in  the  yearG14.  It  was  recover- 
ed, however,  by  the  emperor  Heraclius,  in 
the  |)cace  of  tlQS.  Thit*  prince  prohibited 
the  Jews  from  dwelling  there, and  so  alien- 
ated the  patriarch  of  Jerustdem.Sophronius, 
by  sectarian  dilleri'iices,  that  the  Saracen 
ciUiph  Omar  found  little  difticulty  in  mak- 
ing him»<'lf  master  of  the  city  (A.  D.  (>J7). 
Fn)m  the  Saracens  it  intssed  mtothe  hands 
of  the  Turks.  In  the  first  crusade,  Godfrey 
of  Ikxiillon  took  Jerusalem.  It  was  erectetl 
into  a  Christian  kingdom,  to  which  the 
Turks  put  an  end  in  1 187.  Clarke,  Cha- 
teuubriund,  &c.,  dcHcrilie  its  present  state. 

jERirsALEM,  John  Frederic  William, 
was  bom  November  22,  1700,  at  Osna- 
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burir,  Avhero  h'w  tinlior  was  a  clcrg}'inan, 
uiuhvirly  dwplnyt  d  j;n  ,a  tolenu  As  curly  as 
1724,  he  enterod  tliu  u?iiven<ity  of  Lci{«ic, 
wh»^r«'  hi'  ^*tndilMl  ihcolo^'v.  lie  then 
studied  at  Leydeu,  went  \\  ith  two  ^'oitng 
noUenken  to  the  indvermty  of  CMcbngi'n, 
visited  London,  mid  >vas,  in  17 12,  appoint- 
ed, by  the  duke  of  Itnuiswii  k.  <  otirt 
prearijer  and  tutor  of  tlie  In  reilitary 
prince.  The  CtUegmm  Carolinumj  after- 
wanls  s<>  fitnou.s,  wrb  *sial»li<lu'd  on  a 
plan  sunrcsted  bv  him.  in  l7i)U,  he  was 
made  Sabot  of  me  eonrmt  of  Niddigft- 
hauMcn,  noar  Brunswick.  Tbo  chuucd- 
lorship  of  the  university  of  Gi  >itit)e*''i 
offered  to  hira,  but  ho  would  not  Uav*; 
BrauBwickf  wfa!m  his  benevolent  activi^ 
found  full  ovf^rriso.  In  his  old  age,  his 
son  destroyed  himself  in  consequence  of 
an  unfortunate  j>a«wion  for  n  married  lady. 
Thii  gave  rise  to  Gothe's  Sorrows  of  the 
yoimg  Wcrthcr.  The  fiitln  r  ilird  in  IT.-V, 
eMeemod  by  ali  Germany  as  u  ihcologiau, 
■iMi  ftr  the  noritf  and  Mnefieence  of  his 
character.  His  smdoiis  ( Urunswick,  1788 
— 1781>,  2  vols.)  are  still  n  ad,  ;is  aro  also 
his  Contemplations  on  tiie  tnoAt  Jinipur- 
tant  Truths  of  ReKgkm  (1785  and  179S|  9 
vols.)  He  wrote  many  other  works,  and 
Ib  GonridereU  one  of  the  best  men  of  his 
time  in  Oomiany. 

Jbbo,  or  Jbdso,  or  Yedho,  or  .Tksso,  or 
Matsmai;  a  larpe  inlanii  in  thf  \oith 
Pacilic  ocean,  goveiued  liv  a  prinw  tribu- 
tnr  to  tike  emperor  of  Jepaii.  The  in- 
hnbitnnts  are  more  rude  an  !  ^^i-.vn^c  than 
the  Ja|MUiese.  They  five  cliietly  on  fish 
and  pune.  Lon.  140*  W  to  WP  W  E. ; 
lat.  47P  to  ASP  N.  Square  miles,  SSjOIXk 
Chief  town,  Mnfsmni. 

Jbsse;  a  man  of  Bcthleliem,  who  lived 
by'mising  cattle ;  the  fhther  of  eight  amis, 
01  whom  l);i\  i.l  \\a>^  «)ne.  When  Saul 
persecuted  the  latter,  Jj'.S'H'  fled  into  the 
laud  of  tlu!  Moabiles,  where  he  seems  to 
have  died,  as  no  niention  is  made  of  fafan 
after  Davi'l's  arccssinn  to  tlie  throne. 

Jester,  or  Court  Fool.  In  tlic  middle 
ages,  every  court,  secular  or  eoclMlsfldcal^ 
had  iti  fool,  as  a  necessar}'  apneudaj^e ;  and 
there  are  9nmn  instances  of  com  t  jester«» 
in  the  Idth  century.  Douce,  in  his  ilius- 
trations  of  Shakspeare,  has  a  ^aMMkm 
on  the  tool?!  atn!  clowns.  Ho  srat<:s  rhnt 
Muekle  Johu  was  the  last  pei'son  who 
regulnrl  V  held  the  office  of  court  jester  In 
England,  his  ondeeeasor,  Archy  Arm- 
Rtronji;,  hnvinj;  i>een  sentenced  to  have  his 
coat  pulled  over  tiis  head,  and  to  bo  dia- 
miBMd  the  king's  aerfloe»fbr  a  aareaamon 
Ijiud  (ItvIT).  Since  tlie  time  of  the 
comiooaweaUh,  the  poet  of  king's  fool 


has  been  discontinued,  thouf^  some  pri- 
vate pereons  had  fools  bte  in  the  last  cen- 
turj'.  Swift  wn»te  an  epitaph  on  Dicky 
r.  arve,  tie-  enri  of  SutTolkV  fool  (1728). 
Mr.  Douee  stales  that  the  coAume  of  the 
demertic  fool,  in  the  time  of  Bbakspearc, 

A\as  of  t  A  lt  Htrls.  The  one  \vas  a  tnotJev 
or pnny-eolorei!  I'na!,  nifaclred  to  the  ImkIv 
By  a  girdi*;,  anti  oiicu  imvuig  on  the 
skiria  and  albowa.  The  breeches  and 
li(>~-e  ^^■r■^t•  iti  n: ip,  god-aomctimes  thi '  !*  3s 
v,i  iv  uf  diilereut  doktik  A  boot),  resc^n- 
bl'mg  a  nM«|E%  ieo#i,  cittverad  the  head 
completely,  andihe  breast  and  ahooldBV 
partly.  It  sometimes  bore  a««*s  eon^ 
fH>tiieuiiics  tlie  neck  and  bead  of  a  codL 
and  Bomeijniaa  only  die  coinb  of  dn^  bird 
(whenoe  ceactomhi^  ns  a  t(  rm  of  rontcmpt^. 
The  bawbla  {maroUe)  was  n  .>.hort  stick, 
terminrilcd  with  a  foolV  iiead.or  witJi  that 
of  a  doU  or  pupjM  I.  To  this  was  frie- 
queutly  appendefi  a  blown  hladiler,  .some- 
times tilled  with  .sand  or  pca^  and  em- 
ployed aa  n  w  eajwn  of  spoitf^  ofllencos 
sometitnes  a  skin  or  Madder  only,  and 
.sometimes  h  club  instead  oC  tiie  ImwMe, 
and,  uccjisionally,  both  together.  The 
othite'  dveai^  wiiK-h  seems  to  huvo  becM 
most  common  in  tin-  time  of  r^hakspean-, 
was  a  lonff  petticoat,  of  various  colorb, 
fiinged  vsim  ytShw.  There  were^  how- 
ever, many  variations  from  tUa  dmat 
Im'IIs  supplied  tlii'  pljK-e  «if  the  cock's 
comb  ;  tiic  head  wa.^  sliuveu  Ukc  a  monk's 
crown ;  fbz  taib  or  squiml  taila  were 
fastened  on  die  ckthea,  dsc  (SeeAab^ 

jK#tTrr8,or8o'ciF.TY(»fJF.si  s  ;arer;<rioiis 
order,  which  rose  in  inHuence  and  power 
far  nl>ove  all  the  other  orders,  though  strict 
ly  prolubiting  its  members  to  accept  an) 
omoe  in  die  diureh,  and  whidi,.in  the  ait 
of  ruling,  excelled  the  governments  of  thft 
world  no  less  than  its  ecclesiji.<iical  rivals. 
No  other  rehgious  order  nfl'ords  a  parallel 
to  thia :  for,  while  those  who  give  them-' 
selves  cmly  to  devotiou  and  religious  con- 
templation, preaicnt  few  disiinmiishiog 
traits,  and,  for  the  most  part,  differ  from 
one  .mother  only  in  their  names,  in  the 
fLshiini  .iimI  en!r)r  of  their  dress,  the  gn'tiTer 
or  less  su  icuR'ss  of  their  rules,  the  number 
of  their  penaneea  and  devotional  exercises: 
aiul  while  thos(^  of  the  more  active  cla.«s. 
who  Ojierate  nbnwul  by  tlieir  influence  at 
courts  and  in  families,  and  by  engaging 
in  officea  of  instruction,  paWral  care,  or 
charity,  are  almost  universally  hut  monks, 
the  aocielv  of  Jeaus  early  raised  itself  to  a 
deghM  m  Uatorieal  importanee  onpanl- 
leled  in  its  kind.  But  a  small  portof  tlui 
greatnoBB  is  to  be  aachbed  to  their  lbuDdflr» 
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Ipittius  Loyola  (q.  ▼.),  wholiIrM  Itfeftme 

,  mntv  to  the  ehn?wd  policy  end  rnrrgy 
of  iiis  successors  than  to  the  merit  of  the 
Ofilgiinl  ecbeme  of  the  onler.  At  the  mA" 
vmwtlj  of  Paris,  Loyola  entorrd  into  an 
iHnement  with  some  of  his  fellow  students 
to  undertake  liie  conversion  of  unbelieven, 
and  a  pil^magc  to  Jerusalein.  Pierre  le 
FcvH'  fn  r^.ivoynnl),  Francis  Xavicr  (a  na- 
liTfiof  ^iavarre),  Jaiuei>  Lainez  and  Nkho> 
jjpMpMWa  (two  Spaniafds  of  ardent  and 
minds),  nnd  Rodriiriiec,  aPortU- 
ptipse  noljjuniau,  wrrc  ilif  first  compan- 
ions of  Loyoliu  A  war  witii  tlie  Turiu 
prevented  tbeff^jdomey  to  Jemealem. 
TIm'V  thprp(<)ro  Wfiit  \n  diff  n^it  univ*  r--i 
ties  in  Upper  Italy,  to  guiu  new  asBociates ; 
hcfoh.  Inmaelf  went  with  Le  Fefre  and 
Lamez  to  Rome,  when3  he  accompfiriied, 
in  75nf>.  hi-^  plan  of  tf)inulinjr  a  tipw  an(l 
pecuhoriy  uruuuized  order.  He  called  it 
mtitoeiiy  o?  Jm^-ki  eonaeqaence  of  a 
vli|BH^^4Bld  Bound  till'  inonihers,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  tisnal  vous  of  jiovnty,  diasfity, 
oud  implicit  obedieuco  to  Uicir  8upi  rioi>i, 
to  a  lbuMli^iflaN0  onheettatingty,  and 
\vifhn?ir  nv'ompense,  whithersoever  the 
,poye  tthouid  send  iheiu,  as  miasioiiartee 
Rr  Aft^eoo venkm  ef  infidels  and  heietieB, 
or  for  the  service  of  tlie  rhurch  to  way 
ot}»er  wny,  and  to  dcvoip  all  tlieir  powers 
and  meaus  to  the  accompli&hmeni  of  the 
iMB^^mM^bi^bei^  ffsy 
aiblipjr^lNiH^ beprovo*]  by  |)erformiii^ 
the  inoet  menial  offices  for  the  sick,  Xa- 
vier  having  given  the  example  by  sucking 
the  loadwome  sorcv^of  the  sick  in  the  hos- 
;..r  ,K.  \  -pecial  hull  of  Paul  III,  in  1540, 
eetabiiahed  this  aocii^t)'|  whose  object  op- 
peafed  ao  ftMMdUto'to  the  intcnata  of  the 
papal  power ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
the  members,  assembled  in  Rome,  chose 
their  fomider  lor  their  tirst  generaL  He 
cftiMMNMfaarii("how<evefy  unefpiai  to  the 
inanairomciit  (if  jurroat  aAni^  As  general, 
he  was  ever  pursuing  'secondary  object**, 
while  his  learned  and  more  sagacious 
4ienda,  cepecially  Liinez,  who  waa  hla 
^n«fanf  companion,  contrived  to  improve 
And  CMT  out  his  rude  plans  for  die  ad- 
^llfrimiiN»#  the  aociety.  The  popes 
Paul  III  and  Julias  III,  seeing  what  a 
"fljpport  they  would  have  in  the  Jesuits 
against  the  reformation,  which  was  rapidly 
faining'fi^romid,  grahted  to  them  privileges 
buch  oa  ii<<  liMily  of  men,  in  cliiin^}!  or 
state,  had  ever  before  obtained.  Tliey 
were  permitted  not  only  to  enjoy  all  the 
lights  of  the  mendicant  and  secular  orders, 
and  to  be  exemjjt  from  all  episcopal  an(l 
dvU  jurisdiction  and  taxes,  so  that  they 
jtdkmmMttd  nq  authority  biitthilof  Iho 
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pope  and  the  sup«fan  df  ihel^ader,  and 

were  permitted  to  exercise  every  priestly 
function,  parochial  rights  notwithstanding, 
araoo^  ail  classea  of  men,  evee  during  an 
interdict, — but  also  fwliat  is  not  even  per- 
mitted to  the  orchbisliops  unconditionally), 
they  could  abaohre  from  all  sins  and  ec- 
clcsiasdaal  penalties,  change  the  objecta 
of  the  vow?i  of  the  hiiiy,  ai  iniirc  churches 
and  estates  without  funiierpaimi  sanction, 
met  hoDsea  ftr  the  tMder,  ann  might;  ae^ 
wriSttg  to  circiunstances,  di^iiense  them- 
selves from  t!i''  '  Iwrnarirc  of'  canonical 
Jtours  of  fasts  aud  prohibitions  of  meats, 
and  even  froia  the  nae  of  the  bntiaiy. 
Besides  this,  their  general  was  invested 
with  unlimited  power  over  the  membeis ; 
could  aand  thena  on  miasions  of  every 
kind,  even  amoo^rt  exeomniaricaied  her- 

eucs;  could  iijipoint  thero  ^  r  - f 

theology  at  his  discretion,  wiierever  iic 
ehoae,  and  confer  academleal  dignities, 
which  were  to  1    r  -kdin  d  equal  to  those 
given  by  'i'  u'  r-i.n  s.    Tt  .-    !»iiviU'^je»«,  • 
which  .secured  to  the  Jesuits  a  spiriutal 

fower  almost  equal  to  Aat  c»f  the  pope 
imself,  tOfrether  with  a  greater  :!  ::'iunity, 
in  point  of  religious  observance,  tluin  the 
lainr  poaieoaed,  were  granted  them  to  aid 
their  ndnonai^  labors,  so  that  tibcy  mUit 
accommodate  theniseht  s  to  nny  pro^s- 
sion  or  mode  of  life,  among  heretics  and 
infkMa,  and  he  able,  i^Mitverdi^  ibund 
a<iiiii<-io:i,  to  organize  Catholic  churches 
withotit  :>  tnrthor  authority.  Ihit  tlio  lati- 
tude in  which  tin  y  wnilt  i^uiiitl  their  right* 
and  immunitieB  gave  occasion  to  fear  an 
miliiiiit"  li  (  \*-n-inti  and  exercise  of  them, 
dangerous  to  all  existing  authohtyi  civil 
and  ecehajaatical,  as  the  conaUtmion  af  the 
wdeiV  and  ha  erection  uito  an  indspcuJcWt 
monarchy  iii  the  bosom  of  other  povem- 
ments,  assumed  u  more  fixed  character. 
A  generid  dispenfion  of  the  mem  ben 
thrrmpi.  .1  : \ ,  \',  i:h  the  most  entire 
union  and  subordination,  formed  the  Itasis 
of  their  co^itution.  The  aociety  of  Je^ 
sua  waa  acowdhigly  divided  into  sevrnd 
ranks  or  classes.  The  novicen,  who  were 
chosen  from  the  most  tj|ieuted  and  well 
edneMed  youtha  and  man,  widiout  regard 
to  birth  and  external  ohenmstsnces,  and 
were  tried,  for  t>vo  years,  in  separate  no- 
vitiatc-houses,  in  all  imaginable  exercises 
of  self-denial  and  obedience,  to  deiernilne 
wlietlier  they  would  he  useful  to  the  pur-  • 
poses  of  the  order,  were  not  ranked  among 
the  actual  roembena,  the  lowest  of  whom 
are  the  ssMlor  mil^v/knsy  who  take  no 
monastic  VOWp,  and  may  tlien^fnre  be  dip 
missed.  They  serve  the  order  partly  as 
aabahcms,  partly  aaeoaMwHw^and  mtf 
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be  rcgnnlod  as  the  people  of  the  Jesuit 
state.  Distinguished  laymen,  public  offi- 
cers, and  ouier  influential  personages 
(e.  g.  Louis  XIV  in  his  old  age),  were 
Hometimi's  hunore<l  with  admi^^ion  into 
this  claims  to  prrunote  tlie  interests  of  the 
order.  Higher  in  rank  stand  the  schol^irs 
and  spiriiual  coadjutors,  who  are  instnictiHl 
in  the  higher  bnuiches  of  leaniing,  take 
upon  them  solemn  monasdc  vows,  and  are 
lK>und  to  devote  themselves  particularly 
to  the  education  of  youtli.  These  are,  as 
it  were,  the  artists  of  the  Jesuit  community, 
are  employed  as  professors  in  academies, 
as  preachers  in  cities  and  at  courts,  as 
rectors  and  profttssors  in  collrges,  as  tutors 
and  spiritual  guides  in  families  which 
they  wish  to  gain  or  to  watch,  and  as 
assistants  in  the  missions.  Finally,  the 
nobility,  or  highest  class,  is  made  up  of  tlie 
profusedj  amongst  whom  are  admitted  on- 
ly the  most  exfx'rienced  members,  who8<> 
address,  energ)'  and  titlelilv  to  the  order 
have  been  eminently  tried  and  proved. 
They  make  profJ'ssion,  i.  e.  take  ilie  vows 
of  their  order,  by  binding  themselves,  in 
addidon  to  the  common  nmnastic  vows, 
by  a  fourth  vow,  to  the  undertaking  of 
missions;  and,  when  they  are  not  living 
together  in  pious  ease  in  tlieir  professed- 
bouHes,  they  Her\'c  as  missionaries  amon^ 
heathens  and  heretics,  as  governors  ot 
colonies  in  remote  jwirts  of  die  worhl,  as 
father-confessors  of  princes,  and  as  resi- 
dents of  the  order  in  places  where  it  has 
no  college.  Th<'y  are  entirely  exempt, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  care  of  the 
education  of  youtli.  None  but  the  pro- 
fessed have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  a 
general,  who  must  himsH-lf  be  of  their 
ntunbcr,  and  who  has  the  right  of  choos- 
ing from  them  die  assistants,  provincials, 
superiors  and  rectors.  The  genend  hohls 
his  odice  for  life,  and  has  his  residence  in 
Rome,  where  he  is  attended  by  a  monitor 
and  tive  assistants  or  counsellors,  who 
also  represent  the  five  chief  nations, — the 
Italian's  Gennans,  French,  Spanish  mid 
Portugues*?.  He  is  the  centre  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  whole  order,  and  receives 
monthly  reports' from  the  provincials,  and 
one  every  (pinrter  frt)m  the  sujteriors  of 
the  pntfe88e<l-houses,  from  the  rectors  of 
the  college's  ( which  are  die  nioniisteries  of 
the  onler,  but  with  nothing  very  monastic 
aljout  them),  and  from  the  masters  of  the 
novitiates.  These  reports  detail  all  re- 
markable occurrences,  |>olitical  events, 
and  the  eharacters,  capacities  and  services 
of  individual  memliers,  and  thereupon  the 
general  directs  what  is  to  be  done,  and 
how  to  make  use  of  tried  and  approved 


members.  All  are  Iwund  to  obey  him 
implicitly,  and  even  contrary  to  their  own 
convicUons.  There  is  no  appeal  from  his 
onlers.  He  may  even  alter  particular 
rules  of  the  society,  exjK'l  memliers  wiiJi- 
out  trial,  or  exile  Uiem  by  eeuding  tliem 
away  to  some  distiuit  place,  and  inflict  or 
remit  punishments  at  his  pleasure.  Igna- 
tius Loyola,  who  die<l  July  31,  Ih^iii,  at 
Rome,  lefl  to  the  order  the  sketch  of  Uiis 
constitution,  and  a  mystical  treatise  called 
Kxcrcilia  Spiritiialia  (iSpiritual  Exercises), 
die  use  of  which  was  formally  intn>duced 
among  the  Jesuits,  and  occupies  the  first 
four  weeks  of  every  novice.  This  pious 
entliusia.st,  but  by  no  means  gnat  man, 
obtained  a  lasting  fame,  and  the  honor  of 
canonization  (16^2),  by  die  rapid  incn'ase 
of  his  order,  which,  as  early  as  155ti, 
numbt^red  1000  members  in  I'i  provinces. 
The  first  was  Portugal,  where  Xavier  and 
Rodriguez,  at  the  invitation  of  the  king, 
had  founded  colleges.  The  increase  of 
the  Jesuits  was  no  letu  nipid  in  Uie  Italian 
states,  when'  they  were  8up|>orted  by  Uie 
influence  of  the  [wpe ;  in  t:?{>ain,  where 
Uiey  were,  at  first,  opposed  by  the  bishops, 
but  soon  prevailed  dirough  the  example 
of  the  nobility,  esjiecially  of  one  of  the 
most  jKiwerl'ui  gnuidees,  Francis  Borgia, 
duke  of  Candia,  who  liecaine  an  Intghist 
(as  the  Jesuits  were  called  in  S|Miin,  alter 
their  founder,  Inigo^;  and  in  Catholic  Ger- 
many, where  Austria  and  Bavaria  gnmted 
them  privileges  and  foundadoi^  At  die 
universities  of  Vienna,  Pnigtit'  and  Ingol- 
Btadt,  they  obtained  an  ascendency  which 
they  held  for  two  centuries.  In  their 
strict  hierarchical  principles,  in  tlieir 
restless,  zealous  acdvity,  and  in  their  suc- 
cess in  making  converts,  die  Catholic 
princes,  as  well  as  tlie  pope  himself,  found 
the  most  effl'cnial  barrier  agiunst  the  grow- 
ing |x)wcr  of  Protesuuitism.  Even  to  die 
common  people  diey  soon  recommended 
themselves,  as  the  oflspring  of  the  new 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  wen%  therefore, 
readily  favored  by  [)ei-}<ons  who  were  ill- 
disposed  to  the  nioiiks.  For  instiluUons 
which  would  not  ado[)t  the  tendency  of 
die  age  towanls  practical  improvement 
and  a  more  cheert'ul  tone  or  conduct, 
could  no  longer  succeed,  after  the  resto- 
ration of  learning  and  sound  reasoning ; 
the  excited  world  prefemHl  busini'ss  to 
contemplation,  and  die  mendicant  monks, 
who  had  ever)'  where  pushed  diemselves 
into  notice,  had  |>assed  thrir  most  splendid 
ejioeh.  Those  who  disliked  the  l'rnneit>- 
caiis  as  too  coarse  and  vulgar,  and  the 
Dominicans  as  km)  rigid  and  gloomy,  were 
the  better  pleased  widi  the  polished, 
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cheerful  and  social  Jesuits.    Nobody  could 
acruse  them  ot*  idle  brooding  in  prayer 
aud  pBaJni-««inging ;  even  in  thr  hoti8i.8'of 
the  pn>/«8sed,  the  rauonicai  houre  were 
not  oljeen-ed  ;  they  no  where  remained 
long  at  their  exerrises  of  devotion,  even  ay 
the  upintiiul  guid.-s  of  liie  luity ;  they  care- 
uilly  avoidetl  all  appe«rance  of  spiritual 
pride,  and  drwwed  Hke  the  Macular  clergj-, 
and  might  even  changi^  thiH  di^  fbr  the' 
ordmiuy  gnrb  of  the  country,  in  plarew 
where  iliey  lliouglit  to  gain  easier  en- 
trance without  any  such  mark  of  distinc- 
tion.   B«»i<ie«  this,  they  werfj  directed  to 
iwe  a  gentle  demeanor  while  engaged  in 
their  religious  or  pohtical  operations;  to 
>yin  men  by  complinnre  wiili  their  pecu- 
liarities; never  to  contend  openly,  even 
against  declared  enemies  ;  and  never  to 
betray  any  paanon ;  but  to  keep  tJieir 
views  ond  measures  secn't,  and,  under  u 
show  of  ctildness  and  reserve,  to  prosecute 
the  more  ardeiuly  and  constantly,  in  secret, 
wluu  might  hnve  excited  opposition  if 
nuule  public.    This  sj)irit  of  worldly  poli- 
cy, ami  accommodation  to  circunistances, 
was  principaJly  derived  from  the  artful 
pnnnpli^  of  their  second  genemJ,  James 
l^meic,  who  had  the  address  to  sotleu 
what  was  austeru  and  monastic  in  the 
regulations  of  Uie  founder,  an<l  to  alapt 
thelT^  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
Uic  times,  to  the  olijcct  of  tlie  8o<*ietv.  This 
was  onginally  nothing  else  btit  the  prew  r- 
vaiion  and  establishment  of  the  papal 
IM>wrr  against  all  the  attacks  of  Protestajjt- 
L«m,  of  kings,  and  nationul  bishom.  To 
this  end  the  Jesuits  systematically  labored, 
under  the  pretext  of  pn)niotiMg  rvligion  or 
the  honor  of  «od  (In  mojorcm  Dti  glori- 
«m,  ns  the  inscription  is  on  Uieir  anus) ; 
and,  as  nothing  api)eared  motv,  conducive 
t<>  Uieir  puqMise  than  the  subjection  of  t|,o 
mind  and  of  public  opinion,  tlicy  gained 
dominion  over  the  young  by  the  t^tablish- 
^^^}  o^*  schools,  and  over  the  adult  by 
conlisB8ioI^  preaching,  and  the  common 
witejrourae  of  society.     When  Lainez 
died.  111  1564,  this  sj-stem,  and  the  active, 
energeuc  spirit  l>elonging  to  it,  had  al- 
midy  l»ecome  decidedly  fixe.l  in  the  inter- 
nal character  of  the  onler,  so  that  tlie 
«xamf)le  of  monastic  devotion  held  up  by 
hM  successor,  Francis  Borgia,  who  wn*s 
■ftcrwards  canonize<l,  niul  tb.-  eflorts  of 
popes  Paul  IV  and  Pius  V  to  rvaxore  the 
olisenationof  the  canonical  hours,  proved 
inetiectual.    The  succeeding  (lopes  and 
JBBerals  allowed  the  order  perfect  free- 
dom from  all  monastic  constraint,  and  the 
w»dom  of  its  s\Htem  soon  app<'ared  evi- 
wai  in  the  iinix>rtant  successes  and  ser- 
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vices  which  it  accomplished.  Tlieir  for- 
eign inissions,  l^egun  by  Francis  Xavier,  in 
the  Portuguese  hast  Indies,  in  1541,  weir 
atteiule<l  with  vast  and  unpR^cwIcnted 
success,  if  their  own  account  may  be 
tru«h«d.  He  converted,  with  the  aid  of  his 
fellow  missionaries  who  were  sent  to  assist 
liim,  sf»nn!  hundred  thousands  to  Chris- 
tianity in  Go/^  Travancori',  Cochin,  |\Ia- 

r''^7*?.?i'7'""'  Japan,  and 

died  (Io5l)  on  his  way  to  China,  with  tlie 
fame  ot  a  tnt(!  martyr  for  religion,  whicJi 
gain.'fl  for  liim  the  name  of  the  aposUc  of 
Indta^  and  the  honor  of  canonization.  His 
triumphs  over  heathenism  wen'  confirmed 
by  the  cnn-hies  of  the  inquisition  at  Gfm 
while  other  Jesuits  went  to  South  America,' 
and  lnl>orpd  successfully  in  the  civiliza-* 
Uon  anil  subjiigntif)n  of  the  natives  in  Bra- 
zil, and  in  the  neighljoring  country-  of  Par- 
ngnuy.  (cj.  v.)    Africa  alone  resided  their 
efforts  ;  on  th»'  wmeni  coasts  they  never 
gained  a  settlement,  and  from  the  east 


they  were  driven  by  the  Copts ;  while  the 
Abyssinmns,  whom  they  had  governed  for 
a  long  time  with  tiie  aid  of  Portugal,  rose 
against  them,  and  put  them  to  deadi.  But 
in   Kiirope,  their  influence  rapidly  in- 
creased.   Tlieir  efforts  were  chiefly  in- 
siniriK-ntal  in  removing  the  impressions, 
so  dangerous  to  the  Carfiolic  church, 
which  the  reformation  had  lef\  even  in 
Cathohc  countries.     Th»7   carried  out 
uimn  n  grand  scale,  and  for  the  higher 
classes,  the  improvements  in  the  system 
of  instniciion,  which  had  been  already 
begun  by  liw  Baniabites,  the  fathers  of  the 
Christian  docuiiie,  those  of  Soinasquoand 
of  the  omtor>-,  and,  finally,  by  the  Piarists, 
for  the  huniblt  r  classes  of  the  community. 
Claudius  .Acputviva,  of  the  family  of  tile 
dukes  of  Atri,  general  of  the  Jesuits  from 
J58I  to  KilT),  was  the  author  of  their  s>s. 
teni  of  e«lucation,  and  hi?^  work,  Ration 
hstitutio  Stiuitoruvi  Sodrtatui  Jeini,  is  the 
platform  of  the  far-famed  schools  of  the 
J«'siiits.     These  wer<>  nanly  boarding- 
sch(Kils  for  boys  of  all  clnsses,  anti  partly 
seminaries  for  those  youths  who  wen*  in- 
ten«led  for  the  order,*  in  which  they  staid 
till  their  entrance  uijon  their  novitiate, 
riie  s<  holars  (so  called)  and  coadjutora, 
hving  together  in  tlie  colleges;,  gave  in- 
struction by  metho<ls  well  suited  to  die 
wants  of  the  young,  and  acconiimnied 
with  siiqirising  success,  so  as  to  be  con- 
sidereil  as  worthy  of  imitation  even  in  the 
IBili  centiir}'.    A  fn-e,  affable  and  aflec- 
tionate  manner  towards  the  pupils,  united 
with  unceasing  vigilance  and  a  wise  so- 
licitude for  the  preeerv'otion  of  their  in- 
nocence Olid  virtue,  distinguished  these 
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above  nil  other  motiastic  srhools.  Love 
luiii  confuleuce  prt^vailed  in  them.  To 
excite  emulation,  and  to  animate  industry, 
they  had  public  exercises  in  s^)eaking,  and 
distributed  prizes  and  titles  of  distinction. 
To  streiigtiien  luid  develo|)e  the  body, 
gymnastic  exercises  were  introduced,  and 
even  the  outward  demeanor  and  address 
were  polished  by  Uieatrical  representa- 
tions. It  is  true  that  these  last,  which 
were  intended  to  allure  the  public,  and  the 
miscmble  Latin  which  tlie  pupils  were 
often  obliged  tu  8})eak  in  the  plays,  were 
not  the  bright  side  of  the  Jesuit  schools. 
The  want  of  deep  critical  learning,  and 
the  arbitrary  mutilation  of  the  old  classics 
for  tl»c  use  of  the  young,  exposetl  tlie 
Jesuit  teachers  to  the  censure  of  the  phi- 
lologist Nevertheless,  the  schools  haa  an 
uncommon  success,  as  the  best  of  that 
time.  A  single  college  frequently  had 
several  hundred  scholars ;  the  young  no- 
bility were  almost  exclusively  sent  to 
them,  and  even  from  Protestant  countries, 
so  that  the  Protestants  found  it  necessary 
to  establish  lyceums  and  academies  for 
the  gentry,  of  a  character  suited  to  the 
higher  demonds  of  tlie  age.  Tlie  Jesuits 
derived  the  greatest  advantage  from  these 
institutions,  by  l)eing  enabled  to  choose 
tlie  brigiiiest  geniuses  at  an  early  age,  and 
mould  them  to  their  purposes.  This  ex- 
plains how  the  society  of  Jesus  was  able 
to  render  im[>ortant  services  to  the  cause 
of  literature  and  science.  Such  Jc'suits  as 
Serrarius,  Petavius,  Sirmond,  TurselUnus, 
Bellannin,  Balde,  Mariana  luid  Flechier 
advanced  the  sciences  of  history  and 
geography,  the  study  of  language  and 
rhetoric,  even  beyond  the  Uinits  of  tlieir 
own  order  and  church.  Scheiner  and 
Boscovich  were  eminent  in  mathematics 
and  astronomy.  No  men  understood  bet- 
ter than  tlio  Jesuits  the  art  of  showing  off, 
to  the  best  advantage,  their  really  valuable 
sen  ices ;  the  world  could  not  but  ac- 
knowledge them  to  he  improvers  and 
benefactors  of  their  age.  Acconlingly, 
their  houses  anil  possessions  visibly  in- 
creased, their  churches  and  confessionals 
were  not  empty ;  they  contrived,  too,  with 
much  address,  to  obtain  legacies  and  pres- 
cnt^i,  and  to  seize  uj>on  every  advantage 
which  pious  credulity  and  the  extent  of 
their  connexions  present»>(l  them.  They 
woidd  not  allow  tlieir  internal  constitution 
to  be  inquired  into  or  imitate<) ;  and  when, 
in  1*j23,  a  number  of  enterprising  females 
in  Italy,  and  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  formed 
a  ])lan  of  uniting  into  an  order,  under  the 
name  of  the  Jentitints^  to  lie  mo<)ellcd 
after  the  society  of  Jesus,  they  repulsed 


all  the  advances  of  their  would-be  sisters, 
and,  in  pn>cured  a  pa^ial  decn.f  for 

the  abolition  of  the  new  onler.  But  in 
England,  and  the  Protestant  states  of  the 
North,  tliey  were  not  so  siiccesaful,  their 
repoate<l  attempts  to  establish  themHelvce 
there  proving  fmiiless.  In  1G18,  however, 
the  number  of  memlierB  amounted  to 
13,112,  in  32  provinces,  without  including 
tliose  in  France,  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
and  tlie  Netherlands,  Poland  and  Lithua- 
nia, Spanish  America,  the  Philippines  and 
China.  Elated  with  this  success,  tliey 
celebrated,  in  1640,  under  general  Vitel- 
lesclii,  tlie  centennial  anniversary  of  their 
order,  with  great  pomp.  There  were 
some  circumstances,  however,  to  damp 
their  exultation ;  for,  notwitlistanding  the 
great  favor  which  they  etijoyed  at  court 
and  among  the  jieople,  the  non-Jesuit 
clerg)'  and  the  leametl  men  of  the  ago 
soon  discovered  the  mischief  which  tlie 
society  was  liegiiinitig  to  do  through 
Christendom.  The  univerxiticfi,  bishops 
and  clergymen  found  their  interest  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  privi- 
leges, where  thi-y  were  carried  into  effect, 
would  lie  necessarily  injurious  and  oppres- 
sive to  tlie  body  of  teachers  and  ihe  clergy. 
The  ancient  onlers  of  monks,  whosi^  Imtred 
they  had  excited  by  their  encroachments 
on  their  province,  as  much  as  by  their 
good  fortune,  found  subject  enough  for 
complaint  and  bitter  accusations  in  the 
duplicity  and  worldliness  of  their  conduct 
They  niade  no  scruple  of  invading  what 
had  Ix'cn  regarded  ;is  the  appropriate  prov- 
ince of  other  onlers,  and  wen;  on  the  liest 
terms  with  the  Carthusians,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  their  vow  of  silence,  were  the 
only  ecclesiastics,  out  of  their  own  IkhIv, 
to  whom  tlie  Jesuits  were  permitted  to 
moke  confession.  Their  busy,  iiitrigtiing 
spirit  made  tliem  tlie  objects  of  suspicion 
and  jealousy  to  statesmen  and  jurists,  on 
account  of  their  interference  in  |>oliticAl 
affairs,  the  mischievous  effects  of  which 
were  already  mniiifest  in  Portugjil,  under 
tlie  reigns  of  John  III  and  Sebastian,  their  ' 
pupils,  and,  aAer  the  death  of  the  latter, 
were  a  principal  cause  of  the  surrender  of 
this  kingdom  to  tlie  Sjianish  crown.  For 
tliis  reason,  the  parliament  and  higher 
clergy  of  France,  for  20  years,  resolutely 
resisted  the  attempts  of  the  J(^iits  to  gain 
a  footing  in  that  countr)'.  The  univ«?njiiy 
of  Paris  also  declared  the  whole  order  to 
lie  useless,  and  its  existence  incompatible 
with  the  rights  of  the  Gollican  church. 
It  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  favor  of  the 
court,  that  they  at  last,  in  l.'iea,  were  ad- 
mitted into  France  under  the  name  of 
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faihera  of  tht  colUgt  of  CUrmont^  witii  a 
Duiniliating  renunciation  of  their  most  im- 
ptiruuit  privilepes.  Notwithstanding  this 
d»'[)n.'iwetl  condition,  they  soon  couirive<l 
to  estobliHii  thcinHelve8  iii  Paris  and  llie 
tiouthem  and  western  provinces,  and, 
during  the  civil  commotion^  under  the 
protection  of  the  Guises,  to  deprive  the 
French  Protestants  of  ilieir  rights,  gradu- 
ally to  establish  tJieir  privileges,  and  to 
maintain  their  footing,  in  spite  of  the  sus- 
picions entertained  of  tiieir  having  had  a 
flliare  in  tlie  murder  of  Henry  111.  They 
were  banished,  indeed,  in  ISIM,  on  account 
of  tlie  attempt  upon  Henry's  life  by  their 
pupil,  John  Chatel ;  yet  tliey  still  re- 
mained undisturbed  in  Toulon  and  Uour- 
deaux,  and,  at  the  intercession  of  the  |)ope, 
wore  again  receivetl  by  Henry  IV,  in  UiiJU. 
They  soon,  in  tlieir  office  of  court -confes- 
soi-s,  carried  on  the  same  intrigues  as 
l>efore.  Their  partici|)ation  in  the  crime 
of  Ravaillac,  though  exceedingly  probable, 
could  not  be  proved  against  them ;  diey 
lliefuselves  joined  incondenuiingtlie  liook 
in  which  tlie  S|)miish  Jesuit  Muriuna 
defends  the  king's  asso^iiiation,  and,  by 
cunning  and  obsc<|uiousncss  towunls  the 
court,  preserved  ihemstjlves  undisturbed. 
They  made  themselves  still  more  inifjor- 
taut  to  the  Gcnnan  empire,  when  they 
became  tlie  confidential  advisers  of  Ferdi- 
nand U  and  in.  They  discovered  re- 
markable political  talent  in  the  tliirty 
years'  war ;  the  league  of  llie  Catholics 
could  do  nothing  without  them.  Father 
Ijamomiaim,  a  Jesuit,  and  confi5ssor  to  the 
emjHjror,  effected  the  downfall  of  VVallen- 
stein,  and,  by  means  of  his  agents,  kept 
the  je^dous  Bavarians  in  their  alliance  with 
Austria.  But,  while  they  were  thus  suc- 
cessful, OS  statesmen,  in  this  part  of  Eu- 
n)pe  (tliough  tliey  failed  iti  preventing  the 
triumph  of  toleration  at  the  i)eace  of 
W(i8tplialia),anew8torm  burst  u|)on  them, 
in  France  and  the  Netherlands,  from  the 
Jansenist  controversy.  The  ancient  hos- 
tility of  the  university  of  Paris,  which  had 
always  l)een  strongly  avei-st^  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  as  leurhere,  n>8e  up,  in 
union  with  the  rigid  morality  of  the  Jan- 
sonists  against  tlie  notorious  semi-I'elagi- 
enism  of  Molina  and  his  broth<'r  Jesuits. 
(See  Grace,  and  Janseniiis.)  The  charac- 
ter of  the  Jesuits  received  a  fatal  wound 
from  the  pen  of  Pascal,  whose  famous 
Provincial  Letters  exposed  the  mischiev- 
ous doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Jesuits 
with  admirable  >vit  and  argument,  to 
which  they  opjiosed  litUe  but  abuse  and 
violence.  These  letters,  which  have  been 
publihhed  in  numerous  editioua  since 


\G5/ii,  were  read  through  all  Europe,  and 
their  testimony  quoted  in  tin;  sentence  of 
condemnation  pronounced  by  Innocent 
IX,  in  lt)79,  against  (>5  offensive  proposi- 
tions, mostly  of  Jesuit  c^uists.  But  it 
availed  them  little  that  royal  decrees  and 
papal  bulls,  procured  by  the  Jesuit  con- 
fessors of  Louis  XIV  (La  Chaise  and  Lo 
Tellier),  were  levelled  against  Jansenism, 
and  its  ruin  completed  by  tlie  well-known 
constitution  Unigeniius.  In  the  minds  of 
reflecting  and  well-dis|)08ed  persons,  they 
still  remained  suspected  of  an  attachment 
to  the  principles  of  their  most  eminent 
casuists,  attacked  by  Pascal — ))rinciples 
which  affonlod  the  most  startling  solution 
of  their  cnifty  and  ambiguous  conduct. 
A  lax  morality,  accommodated  to  the  in- 
clinations of  a  licentious  age,  which  made 
uiterest  and  external  circumstances  the 
nile  of  conduct,  and  consecrated  tlie  worst 
means  for  a  good  end ;  their  ])robabilism, 
— a  system  of  principles  and  rules  of  Ufe 
which  tolerated  ever)'  thing  that  could  be 
defended  as  probably  adniisHible ;  their 
excuses  for  |>erjury  and  crimes  of  all 
kinds,  sometimes  by  arbitrary  per\  ersion 
of  language,  sometimes  by  atnbiguous 
expressions  and  fwqjloxing  interpretations, 
sometimes,  too,  by  mental  nsenations, 
according  to  which  a  man  had  only  to 
think  diffenMitly  from  what  he  said  and 
did,  to  be  justified,  in  bus  own  sight,  from 
the  greatest  crimes; — tliesc,  and  other  traits 
of  a  like  natun^,  may  l)e  more  fidly  and 
accurately  Icanit  fixjin  tlic  letters  of  Pascal, 
or  tlic  writings  of  the  Jesuits,  i^anchez, 
Bauny,  Escobar,  Suarez  and  Busembaimi. 
Their  own  defences  against  these  charges 
only  confirmed  the  suspicion  excited 
against  their  sj  stem  of  morals,  while  they 
(mlliuted  and  concedcil  a  ]nm  where  tlie 
whole  was  culjiable.  Other  accusations 
were  now  brought  against  them,  which 
they  were  still  less  able  to  repel.  Their 
superficial  mode  of  instruction,  and  the 
theatrical  disorders  of  their  schools,  had 
been  already  condemned  by  Mariana,  a 
learned  Spanish  Jesuit ;  the  gross  selfisli- 
rK"ss  of  the  (trder  had  been  publicly  ex- 
posed in  Sciotii's  Motiarchia  solipsorum ; 
the  indifference  with  whicii  they  permit- 
teil  their  heathen  converts  to  continue 
their  old  worship  of  idols,  on  condition  of 
their  menlallv  adoring,  at  the  same  lime, 
Christ  and  tlic  virgin  Mary ;  and  their 
want  of  agreement  with  the  other  mis- 
sionaries in  China,  had  been  warmly,  but 
ineffectually,  censured  by  sf'verol  papal 
bulls.  Their  conduct,  too,  was  now  and 
then  discovered  to  harmonize  too  well 
with  their  indulgent  code  of  cUiics,  as 
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ihey  were  not  always  pnnJent  enough  in 
the  coainiit«ioii  of  titeir  ti.\cet»cs ;  mid  it 
ma  for  this  reasou  that  the  Iroquois,  who 
hail  liecii  conyerted  bj  theai,  expressly 
stipuliitt  (1  ill  n  tn  .'ity  of  peace  (Mij^'J)  for 
the  reiuoval  of  thcsu  Uceotioua  breihreu, 
wlw  every  tkiiif  tliat  Jtmm  did  not 
do.  It  waa  even  fuuiid  iicceasary  to  ex)K>I 
ihetii  from  some  of  the  Italian  states  tor 
tiieir  liceiiLioutinesH;  uud  the  horror  which 
waa  felt  through  Europe  at  the  trial  vi 
the  JofUiit  Girard,  for  the  .illt'^'rd  violation 
of  Cadiere,  an  innocent  girl,  at  the  tiute 
of  coofeaMOD,  is  hardly  yet  rorgotteB^  It 
was  now  becoming,  every  day,  nioro  •li- 
daot  to  the  world,  that  the  ji^snits  were 
not  aimiug  to  promote  virtue  and  religion, 
bM  ^eir  own  interMliL  TUa  waa  «on- 
linned  by  the  complaints  of  mk  re! i.inr-  at 
the  (  Xtensive  traffic  of  the  society  ot  Je- 
sus in  the  prudiiciji  of  tlieir  foreign  inis- 
aionary  stations.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  repiibhc  of  natives,  foniie«l  Ity  theiu, 
imder  the  autliority  of  Spain,  in  Paraguav 
and  Uragtiay,  in  which  the^'  ruled  with 
alisolute  power,  and  which,  in  1753,  con- 
tained nearly  lOO.OOO  Miltjects,  was  coti- 
ducted  by  tiicni  with  consummate  policy 
and  aidH,  and  was,  perhapai,  the  beat 
means  lor  eivill/ing  those  savages;  but 
that  they  made  it  also  a  trafficking  eatab- 
lilhiBieDtlbrtlMeinoliinMiitof  the  aider, 
WM  ahowB  oti  occasion  of  a  treaty  of 
eommerre,  by  which  Spain,  in  1750,  pave 
up  seven  districts  of  thia  country  to  Portu- 
gal The  ueKiomo  wiifeh  me  Aadves 
made  to  tlie  Portuguese,  with  an  army  <>f 
14,000 men,  conitnaiided  by  Jesuits,  tinally 
obhged  tliu  conu-uctiug  powers  to  amiul 
die.  treaty.  The  Portugmw  Jesuits, 
thmi;r}i  ihey  disclaimed  all  concern  in  this 
a&BiUf  underwent  a  proaecutiou,  which 
wA  set  tnmiiieted,  when  n  ettompt 
U|)on  tlie  Ufe  of  the  kin^;  of  Portugal  has- 
fenrd  their  downfall  The  minister  Pom- 
bai  made  out  their  agency  in  this  attempt 
10  •  high  dc^r<  e  of  probability,  tui  finally 
succeeded,  m  1751>,  in  e\jM'lliiiL'^  them 
from  Portugal  ismiI  ^  iTin--i-:ititi'j  Hn-ir  pos- 
sessions, by  au  ca.Li,  m  vAitcu  Uiu  king 
declared  Uiem'  guilty  of  high  treason. 
Before  this  first  blow,  the  <»rder  consisted 
of  24  professed-houaes,  GiS^  coU^e^  176 
Miihiaiiea,  61  novftbte-houeek,  SBS  mA- 
deuces,  and  273  miaaions  in  heathen  and 
Protf'stant  ccjuntries,  and  22,5^1)  members 
of  all  raiilis,  lialf  of  whom  were  ordained 
prieHi.  -In  Fknnoe,  where  Choieeal  end 
Pompa(four  wen*  unfavorably  dis])08ed  to- 
wards thein,  tiieir  ruin  waa  occasioned  by 
die  trade  whkb  they  ceatiiuied  to  carry  on, 
to  ifiiiaf  all  the  pofMte  Mdfln  to  dw  «• 


trary.  In  1 743,  they  had  cstahlislied  a  trad- 
intr-hous<'  nt  Martinicnie,  by  their  deput}', 
falhi  r  La  Valeite,  under  pretence  of  a 
mission,  whicli  soon  inouo(N>lized  neafly 
the  whole  trade  of  that  and  thf  m-ir^f  lH  r- 
iug  iblandai  and  iiad  commercial  couuex- 
ione  with  the  principal  uwtehmi*  «f 
France.  It  ha{)|Muied  tnat  two  ships,  with 
a  enrifo  valued  at  two  millions  whioli  hud 
been  Mmt  by  La  \  alette  to  |)hv  tlie  hoUi>e 
of  IJoncy,*  at  Marseilles,  fell  into  die 
hands  of  iIk*  Erijrlish.  Tin-  Jesuits  re- 
fusing tu  make  any  indemnitication  for  the 
loss,  the  above-mentioned  house  brought 
an  action  againat  iliem,  which  terminated 
in  the  Si-ntencing  of  the  fornuT  to  make 
full  reimhuniement,  and  waa  the  ipeans. 
alaof  bringing  to  light  other  rimaee  of 
thr  ord<  r.  Lon'uzo  Kicei,  their  general, 
rcliisiiig  to  make  any  chan^'c?  in  their 
constitution,  by  the  dcckraiiou,  HiiU  ut 
Mil;  odiMmmf  (Let  Aem  be  diey  are, 
or  not  Ik'),  the  kintr  issued  a  decn-e,  in 
17(>4,  for  ubolitfliniL'  i  i  order,  in  all  the 
French  states,  as  u  hm  m  political  society, 
dai^fltoue  to  nriigion,  whose  object  waa 
<  It-agsrandl'/frnfMii.  Im  vain  did  ( 'Irnifut 
Xlil,  ma  bull  issued  at  the  same  time, 
reoonmiaad  the  ieikiita  aathe  moat  pious 
and  usi  ful  nu'jnlH'rsof  tlie  church.  They 
were  also  driven  out  of  Sfuiin,  in  17G7, 
and  flMMD  alier  from  Naples,  Parma  and 
Malta,  by  the  effons  nf  Choiscul  and  the 
Sfmnish  minister  Anuidn.  The  voice  of 
imbhc  opinion  at  length  compelled  pope 
OeiiieBt  XIV  t6  pubTrah  hik  mmotielMill, 
Donunus  ac  Reilemptor  noster,  of  July  21, 
177*1  by  which  the  sorietv  ol'  Jestis  was 
totally  abolished  ia  uli  ilie  slates  of  Chris- 
tendom. Theee  measures  were  every 
where  exeCOted  with  a  (]uirk  and  strong 
hand,  betanee  a  tbrmai  process  would 
have  given  time  tot  a  formidable  op{)osi- 
tion.  Yet  their  moat  imjiortant  treaaurea 
and  dociunents  were  alr*"ndy  taken  out  of 
the  way,  as  it  is  supposed,  and  their  ar- 
chhrea  and  eoflbn  did  not  aatisfy  expeota- 
tion.  Rlcci,  who  might  have  a>«  r!('r|  this 
fate  by  making  some  conrcssinns  towards 
a  change  in  their  constitution,  protested 
the  innooenoe  of  the  onler,  which  waa 
hound  to  roLTinl  evory  tbinfr  whirh  came 
frqa^  him  us  necessarily  right  and  ohliga- 
toiy ;  but,  in  Act,  the  great  hdHagenenta 
on  the  natural  rights  of  odiera^  incompati- 
ble witJi  every  well-order«l  chun*h  or 
state,  which  were  in  a  manner  legalized 
by  their  pilnllegea,  rendetad  the  existenoa 
of  such  a  body  in  a  state  a  political  sole- 
cism. Unquestionably  the  world  had 
much  reaaon  to  rejoioa  it  their  fhll,  al- 
dio«gh«fiaatpaitof  thn  mtmhcBiMBi 
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enureiy  innocent ;  and  their  former  jsei^  nlves  of  the  secrelB  of  the  Kofikruciana, 

vioee  will  ahrayB  be  gratefully  retnem-  and  lo  Iwve  taken  a  P<ut  in  die  aehenie^ 

bered.   The  ez-Jeauits,  however,  suffered  of  the  Illuminad.    Tiiey  were  charged, 

no  further  penalty  than  being  ubUged  to  mnreovfr,  vvitli  a  plot  to  ch'Stroy  Protos- 

quit  dictr  houaea,  lay  aside  the  gaii)  of  taniinm.    But  the  clamor  against  them 

w&t  wikTt  fenouiee  dl  iBteroomw  whh  ww,  no  doubt,  often  unlbuiided.  By  A»- 

one  another,  and  oilhrr  enter  some  of  tlie  nitism  was  still  understood,  not  only  the 

otlicr  orders,  or  put  themselves  under  the  op|K)sition  to  ail  ideas  and  insdtudons  un- 

superintendence  of  the  bishops.    They  favoraUe  to  the  Roman  church,  but  also 

received  annuitiee  ftom  the  revenues  of  tlic  djr  and  insidious  arts  of  iiitrigui\,  the 

tlieir  confiscated  estates,  except  in  Por-  acting  according  to  the  {uinciple  that 

tugal.    la  tbio  kingdom,  and  in  Spaiui  '^tbe  end  sanctilies  the  meuus,''  the  coa- 

tbe  ox-Jeeoili  tram  also  prohibited  mm  eeoled  moTenMolB  ct «  mancBtmttif  am- 

redding  in  thecoioiint;  while,  in  the  StatcH  bitioa,  luider  the  mask  of  pi<  ty  and  dcvo- 

of  tht*  Church,  in  Upper  It;d\ .  and  in  tion  to  the  jnd»lic  irood,  which  had  Ix  rome 

iienuany,  when*  iliey  were  treated  witii  a  scound  natun'  witli  many  of  the  fuUow- 

the  moat  forhearance,  in  Hungary,  Poland,  era  of  Loycdiu    Undaunte  d  hy  these  aa-« 

and  even  i'l  Fr  iM  f,  they  \\>Tr  sutT  n  d  to  saultsof  an  «>ften  utijiisi  jin  indiff,  tlic  »'x- 

remain  as  phvatxi  peosQns.   Frederic  il,  JeHuit^  tirmly  uuitui  to  eacii  oihur,  were 

indeed,  woidd  not  join  hi  the  genenlez-  hoping  in  die  meamfMIe  ft»r  the  teatora^ 

pulsion  of  the  onier,  in  order  to  giati^  his  don  oi  tin  ir  onU  r,  «in  which,  acconling  to 

CathoUc  subjects  in  Silesia,  to  retam  a  their  In Tn  C  th<-  \v<  Ifan*  of  mankind  dc- 

school-establijiluueut  winclk  cost  him  noth-  pends.   Aii  atti  inpt,  in  1787,  to  revive 

ing,  and  to  keep  a  productive  source  of  Aeir  orter,  under  the  name  of  VicaUinUf 

revrnup.    Xr\ ir;!t.  !<>>i,  tlie  Jesuits  in  tlie  was  imsucce«i<ful.  Thofnthfrs  of  the  faithf 

Prussian  states  were  obliged  to  give  up  an  ecclesiastical  order  founded  by  Pacca^ 

the  garb  of  their  order,  and  to  renounce  nari,  a  T}nrolefle  enthunast,  and  formerly  a 

thair  aonadtmioiii   Under  the  name  of  the  soldier  of  the  |>ope,  under  tho  patfOllagO 

ffriuis  of  the  royal  irhnol-iiislUide,  they  of  tJie  arch-duchess  IVfariann,  was  com- 

were  henceforth  couhoed  to  the  oHice  of  posed  uiosUy  of  Jesuits,  and  put  in  opcra^ 

inaotiedng  youth  $  and  oven  this  institu-  tion  at  Rome,  by  tho  am  of  the  easily  peis. 

tioii  was  alwlished  by  Frederic  Willian  [I.  suaded  pope,  as  a  new  form  of  the  society 

Ru.«**ia  was  now  the  only  country  that  of  Jesus,  niult  r  altered  regulations;  hut 

remauied  to  them.   PWcr  the  Great  had  they  were  never  n  coirtiiscd.  ity  the  secret 

expelled  them  from  his  empire  as  early  as  8U{)eriors  of  the  au  ,«  tit  .Ic-nii-.  m  their 

17!(»;  hut,  in  1772,  several  houses  of  their  hnthnn.    The  plans  of  the  Jj-suits  were 

order  fell,  with  ihe  ea:$tem  part  of  Poland,  aided  by  Pius  ViL   Ue  established  their 

under  tile  dondnioa  of  Rnaaia.  Catharine  mder  m  Wliite  Ru«ria  and  lidinania, 

spared  tliem,  even  after  the  abohtion  of  where  it  continued  in  operation,  hut  con- 

ihe  order,  out  of  regard  to  her  Catholic  fined  to  offices  of  teaching  and  priestly 

subjects,  and  on  account  of  the  us4'fulnetj8  duties,  under  the  vicar-general,  Daniel 

of  their  schools.    The  patronage  of  Czer-  Grulier ;  and  silently  restored  them,  in  1804, 

nitschetf  and  Potemkin  enabled  them  to  in  the  island  of  Sirily,  which  was  entirely 

obtain  permission  to  erect  a  novitiate-  separated  firom  Europe  by  the  fate  of  tlie 

lurasB  in  1779,  and  in  17BB  to  cliooae  a  isoiitimiit  Hence  it  tausmd  no  surprise, 

vicar- general   Meanwhile,  circumstancoa  among  observing  men,  Uiat  this  pope, 

had  taken  a  favorable  tuni  for  them  in  who,  in  180<),  had  <  )inonlzed  a  Jesuit, 

Rome.   Clement  XIV  died  1774,  and  his  slioiUd  make  use  of  tli»-  first  op|;ortuiuty 

aaceeaanr  aoon  riiowed  idmadf  dhe  fiiend  to  revive  the  order.  The  htdl  issued  to 

of  the  ebciety,  which  was  yet  very  far  thiseffect(5o/iW/w/oomntHm,Aug.  7, 1'^l  1^, 

from  bein^  extiucL  The  ex-Jesuits,  wlio  Hixsaks  of  urgent  entreaties  and  a  general 

were  deprived  at  once  of  theu*  offices  by  desire  of  the  Chriatjan  princes  and  bishops 

dia  daoNaea  of  abolition,  iiaving  bean  eon-  ftr  the  restoration  of  the  society,  which 

demned  unheard,  still  remained  respect-  restorntion  it  calls  a  rrpn'sfination,  flu  rchy 

able  clergymen,  who  had  powerful  friends  intimating  that  it  would  appear  again  in 

in  all  emaee^  and  were  intraaied  widi  nreciaely  the  aame  form  in  which  it  had 

important  stations  in  the  church  and  fallen.     Apcordin^dy,    the   novitiate  at 

offices  of  instruction.    In  tlie  year  1780,  Rome  waisoTenuiIy  opened,  Nov.  11, 1814^ 

there  were  9000  of  Uiem  out  of  Italy,  wlio  and  about  40  men,  mostly  eminent  fcr 

wino thought  to  maintain aeonaiaiitoiiioB,  rank  and  attairunt  nts,  have  since  been  ad- 

under  private  din^ctors  or  superiors ;  they  rnittcd.    ?    '     t,  they  took  |>osseaeion  of 

were  also  thought  to  have  possessed  theiiir  the  coiUgiun,  lixmoitum  in  that  ciQr. 
TSiti.TD.  Id 
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In  1615,  a  college  itm  granled  dnni  it 

Mfxlcna,  arid  they  did  not  delay  to  acct'pt 
the  inviuitions  of  Uie  kio|pB  of  Sardinia, 
NapU^  and  Spain.  Feidiiiand  VII  (May 
39, 1815)  reinstated  dMRi  in  the  ixrasemion 
of  all  tin;  privih'pps  and  property  which 
bad  been  taken  from  iheni  in  17G7.  He 
aubeequently  ajipointed  6t  Ignatius  cap- 
Urin-general  or  the  Spaniali  anny,  nnd 
conferml  on  him  the  grand  cross  of  the 
onier  of  Cbaiies  Hi.  The  Helvetic  can- 
Ion  of  nibon,  abo  (Sept.  15,  1818), 
restored  the  old  Jesuit  college,  formerly 
eatablished  there,  for  the  instnictioQ  of 
youth.  The  Spanish  reTolutkmof  Haieln 
was  followed  by  their  bapMiment 
from  tlw  kingflotn ;  but  tliey  were  restored 
again  at  the  reestabliahnient  of  daeolute 
power  in  1883L  Tbui^  fai  the  oooduct  and 
tiielbrtujiesof  the  order,  have  been  fulfilled 
the  prophetic  words  of  their  ihirtl  general, 
Fraucis  Bo^pa:  **Like  lambs  liave  we 
crapt  into  power,  like  wolves  have  w« 
waed  it,  like  dogs  shall  we  l>e  driven  out, 
but  like  eagles  shall  we  renew  our  voutb.'* 
Portugal  alone  steadfastly  adhered  to  ilB 
oidkioneoof  Sept. 1750,  which  banished 

*  theJcKiiiwont  of  the  king»!om.  Germany 
has  hitherto  refused  to  admit  tliein ;  but 
Ibe  Pteeanaiisio  and  RedempCoristB  in 
Austria  have  murh  in  commnn  with  this 
society:  some  of  tlie  Jesuits,  indeed,  were 
allowed  to  take  refuge  tlicre,  after  their 
bannhment  from  Russia,  but  were  com- 
lliaiidcd,  in  1825,  on  pjiin  of  exile,  to 
acknowletlgc  the  archbishop  of  the  prov- 
ince as  tlieir  supreme  head.   In  France, 

.  the  ultHMmjaHeis  oneceeded  in  causing 
their  pn  :*once  io  l>c  connived  at,  and  they 
already  bad  cougrenitions  and  seminaries 
at  Montrouge,  St  Aeheul,  &c.,  previouo 
to  the  late  revolution.  In  Russia,  where 
they  had  been  exju'lled  by  Peter  the  (Jrenf, 
and  readmitted  by  Catharine  II,  it  ap- 
poored  tiiat  ihey  wen  umg  their  endeav- 
OIB  to  win  over  tlie  sons  and  dnuglit(  rs  of 
distinguished  families  to  the  Catholic 
churehf  and  they  were  banished  in  conso- 
qoence,  by  an  ulcase  of  Jan.  1, 1817,  flrom 
Moprow  and  Pctershtirir.  Hvit,  still  «'ar- 
ryiuff  on  their  proselj(liu£  scheinosi  and 
nkJong  themselves  obiiojuiwM  to  tbeprr- 
snUDeut  by  BLcret  intrigues  of  all  «)rts,  an 
imperial  ukase  of  Marrli  25,  1820,  abol- 
ished their  order  forever  in  Russia  and 
Ptihuidj  and  provided  that'  die  whole 
body  01  its  members  should  be  transported 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  these  two  coun- 
tries, at  the  expense  of  the  government, 
having  rej^ard  to  the  age  and  bodily  eon- 
dition  of  mdividuals;  that  the  valuable 
estatea  oif  the  order  should  be  confiscated, 


and  the  academy  at  Polotzk  abolished.  In 

England,  tlie  tolerating  spirit  of  the  British 
constitution  lias  pertiiiued  them,  for  the 
last  30  yearn,  to  bavB  a  mHmI  at  Sloiij- 
hurst,  near  Preston  in  Lancashire,  with  an 
academy  of  500  pupils,  and  several  smaller 
boarding-sclioolH,  trom  which  they  carry 
on  with  success,  the  propagation  of  tlie 
(\it?i..!ic  faith.  (S?ee  I)nlW?  History  of 
the  JcsuilSf  London  1816*)»  They  hayo 
also  three  colleges  in  Piedmootf  ooe  in 
Ferrara,  one  in  Ireland,  one  in  FrillU^ 
in  Switawriand,  and  two  colleges  in  the 
United  States  one  in  Gcorsetowii,  in  the 
disttfiet  of  OMunifaia,  Ae  omer  u  Bt  Loo- 
is,  MisN>iiri«  Tbe  Jesuits  have  outlived 
their  power;  the  age  rejects  them.  Tlie 
world  is  ruled  by  a  spirit  with  which  this 
fiaterahy,  now  iiMwmiderBfalo  ui  ^poiiit  of 
numbers,  talent  and  infltienre,  could  not 
keep  pace.  The  sagacious  statesmen  of 
tiic  present  day  need  not  to  be  Igntiindod 
of  tne  anower  of  If  aintenon,  the  mistress 
of  the  great  patron  of  the  Jesuits,  who, 
on  having  chost^n  Lnzarisiw  lor  the  spiritu- 
al guides  of  her  |>iipils  at  St  Cyr,  was 
asked  why  she  hiid  not  taken  Jesuits; 
«  Because,^  she  replied,  "J  would  be  mis- 
trets  in  mv  own  Ijoutie."  The  order 
originated  in  a  Wise  view  of  the  state 
of  the  world  on  the  part  of  leading  Cadi- 
oUcs,  wlio  saw  that  the  rapid  advances 
of  the  Protestants  in  learning  and  sd- 
ence  woidd  soon  throw  tbe  old  ByHem 
of  ignorant  mendicant  onlers  into  con- 
tempt. Tliey  therefore  trained  a  new 
race  of  eombataots  ibr  Ae  cboreh  in  the 
use  of  faltellectual  weapons ;  but  the  tu\- 
vantogcf,  which  they  thus  obtained  origin- 
ally, have  been  lost  in  the  general  spread 
of  tnte^geneev  and  tbe  Jesuits  ars  now 
considered  aa  a  part  of  tlie  old  regime, 
and  no  longer  influence  public  opinion. 
Their  conduci  of  late  years  in  France  has 
not  tended  to  restore  tiieir  |)opulariQ^ 
The  disposition  to  adopt  them  to  the  new 
order  of  tilings,  however,  has  been  shown 
in  the  acquittal,  by  the  court  of  Rome,  of 
two  Jesuits  charged  witli  having  S)>oken 
w  ell  of  republics,  on  the  ground  fliat,  being 
citizens  of  the  U.  States,  they  had  a  riglit 

♦  Ry  l5ic  Cntholio  n-Iiof  bill  (ApHl  13,  iOS)  it 
is  required  llml  every  Jesuit  in  Iht-  I'niied  King- 
dnm  shall  register  his  nSOW  and  place  of  mi- 
dcncc  with  •  cferk  of  the  pssce J  ikt  say  oieai- 
tx  r  «.t  the  order  who  shall  mrtcr  Ibe  leain  Misll  be 
Euiliv  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  oh  ronviclion,  bo 
banished  for  life  (any  natural  bom  sulyerl  ont 
of  therealm,  being  a  Jesail,  is.  however,  permitted 
to  rotuni) }  Uio  admiasiao  of  asy  penoQ  to  the 
order  is  also  rortwdden  j  boUi  tboM  sdniltfd  sad 
thf  membon<  who  adniini^ter  the  eupj^mcut  aro 
liable  to  fioc  aud  imjihxounicai,  or  buiiishiucBt. 
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to  defend  republican  principles.  A  Uni- 
vereal  History  of  the  Jesuits  was  publish- 
ed by  VVoJf  (second  edition,  Leipsic,  180,% 
4  vols.).  An  important  historical  work, 
drawn  from  the  first  sources,  appeared  at 
I>eip*<ic,  in  called  CaitchUmo  dei  Gt- 
yutii  (Catechism  of  the  Jesuits).  The  Moni- 
ta  secrda  Sodetatu  Jesu  (Faderbom,  1G61) 
have  b«»en  repriutt'd  in  I^tin  ajid  Gemian, 
at  Aix-Ia-Cha|>elle,  1825,  with  a  report  of 
M.  Portalis,  respecting  the  Peres  de  la  Fox, 
The  genuineness  of  these  MonUa, 
however,  is  not  fully  ealablit<he<l.  See, 
also.  Hist,  dta  Confessturs  dea  Empereurs^ 
da  Roit,  &.C.,  by  M.  Grigoire  (Paris, 
1824);  also  Pricis  de  CHistoire  ght^rale 
de  la  Compofrnie  de  J^suSy  suivi  des  Momta 
aecreta^  by  Am.  Scheffer  (Paris,  1824) ;  l>c 
Pradt,  Ihi  Msuxtisme  tmcien  et  modeme 
(Paris,  182(1);  and  Les  Jesuites  modtmea, 
l)y  abW^  Mari'ial  Mar«?et  de  la  Roche  Ar- 
nauld,  formerly  a  Jesuit  (Paris  182G). 
[See  the  foUoiinng  artxcU.) 

Jksuits  [written  by  a  Jesuit  In  the 
j»n'cetliug  article,  the  opinions  of  tlie  op- 
ponents of  the  Jesuits  are  given,  and  we 
pro|»ose  now  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the 
views  of  the  Jesuits  themselves  respecting 
their  order,  taken  from  tJie  article  Jeauita, 
written  by  one  of  this  society,  for  the  Con- 
versations-Lexicon].— The  middle  ages  had 
ended.  It  was  no  longt^r  a  (question 
whetln  r  the  exercise  of  nmple  fkitli  was 
sufficient;  societies  formed  for  the  con- 
templative life — the  monks — could,  in  fu- 
ture, have  but  a  subordinate  value  for  tlic 
church :  the  question  was  now,  how  to 
find  effectual  means  to  save  the  Catholic 
religion  and  church  against  tlie  attacks  of 
the  s[»irit  of  innovation.  As  action,  in  the 
natural  world,  always  produces  reaction, 
so  is  it  in  the  moral  world,  A  new  onler 
ori^natcd  in  the  church — the  Jesuits.  It 
is  true,  the  intention  of  Ignatius  Loyola 
was  originally  directed  ra  her  to  mystic 
and  ascetic  contemplations ;  but  the  order 
soon  took  a  sha[»e  udupted  to  the  wants  of 
the  church.  Ignatius  Loyola  was  a  Span- 
ianl  of  a  very  wann  imagination  and  great 
sensibility,  which  early  awakened  in  him 
a  zeal  for  religion.  After  having  served 
against  the  infiuel't,  he  founde<l  a  religious 
society.  In  the  convent  of  Moiu.st'rrat,  in 
an  almost  inaccessible  wildcnu^  of  Cata- 
lonia, he  copie<l  the  rules  of  a  holy  life, 
which  an  abl>ot,  cousin  to  canlinal 
Ximenes,  the  minister  of  state,  had  pre- 
scribed. The  iiitlamed  mind  of  Ignatius 
saw  Mar>',  the  mother  of  Jesus,  in  a  vision : 
she  gave  him  llie  |M)wer  of  chastity.  Je- 
sus and  Satan  ap(K*ared  to  him  in  the 
fonn  of  military  officers  eulistiog  meu  for 


service:  he  followed  Christ.  The  order 
was  founded  in  1540.  After  the  death  of 
the  founder,  the  society  was  fuither  devel- 
oped by  I^inez,  and,  after  him,  by  Aqua- 
viva,  men  of  deep  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  steadfast  pur|K)ae,  the  real  authors  of 
the  society,  which,  as  John  Miiller  siiid, 
deserves  to  he  conqMircd  with  the  great 
institutions  of  tlic  lawgivers  of  antiquity. 
The  object  of  the  society  was,  as  it  is  de- 
scribed in  their  constitutions,  to  devote  all 
their  powers  to  the  salvation  and  j>erfec- 
tion  of  their  souls  and  those  oi  their 
neighbors,  and  to  occupy  tliemselves  for 
this  end  in  all  places,  according  to  the 
direction  of  their  superiors.  The  society 
designated  their  object  by  the  motto  of 
Ignatius — Omnia  aamqjorem  Dei  gloriam. 
Severe  trials,  constant  inspection,  uncon- 
ditional ol)ediencc  in  permitted  things, 
insured  tlie  intimate  union  of  the  society, 
as  well  as  the  ability  and  purity  of  its 
members.  A  strictly  decorous  exterior 
was  enjoined.  No  Jesuit  was  allowed  to 
confess  u  woman,  except  in  llie  pn«4mce 
of  another  JesuiL  Money  a  Jesuit  never 
was  allowed  to  take  for  masses.  The 
seat  of  the  society  was  in  so  far  in  Rome, 
as  the  general  of  the  onler  residt^d  there, 
with  the  committee  of  the  society,  and  the 
monitor,  who,  totally  indefK-ndent  of  him, 
controll(;<l  tlie  general  as  if  he  were  his 
conscience.  The  order  was  divided  into 
provinces,  each  of  which  was  superin- 
tended by  a  provincial.  Under  the  care 
of  these  officers  were  the  proft  ascd-liouHes, 
witli  each  a  vrtepoaHuB  at  its  head,  and  the 
colleg«!8,  witn  tuich  a  rector.  In  tlie  latter, 
there  were  also  novices.  The  mutual 
de|)cndcnce  of  all  parts  of  llie  system  re- 
sembled the  structure  of  a  well-built  fab- 
ric: tlie  relations  of  subordination  were  so 
ordere<l  that  the  society  was  aimpUx  dim- 
taxat  unum^  without  intcmipting  the  fipee 
will  of  the  individual,  who  only  had  to 
obey  in  permitted  things.  The  Jesuits 
were  activj;,  first,  as  teachers  of  youth. 
Lord  Bacon  says  of  them,  that,  when  he 
considered  the  assiduity  with  which  the^ 
gave  tliemselves  to  the  cultivation  of  sci- 
ence anil  the  maintenance  of  pure  morals, 
he  always  thought  of  what  Agesibus  said 
to  Phuriiulmzus,  "  As  thou  art  such,  I  wish 
tliou  wert  one  of  oure ;"  and  liiat,  in  re- 
gard to  llie  method  of  teaching,  llie  Jesuit 
schools  ought  to  be  taken  for  mmlels,  be- 
cause, of  every  mode  which  had  l)ecii 
attempted,  none  was  so  good  as  theirs. 
Thus  far  Bacon.  But  what  gave  the 
greJitt-st  value  to  their  mode  of  education 
was,  that  with  them,  reUgiou  ruled  over  ev- 
ery thing:  they  formed  Catholic  Christians 
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of  a  sound  mind,  not  unscttlfvl  spirits 
like  the  youth  of  our  times.  Tlu'ir  ran'. 
for  tlie  i)urity  of  youth  was  remurknhle ; 
and  outfit  they  to  Ik*  n'pn>Brhc4l  liecause, 
witli  this  vinw,  ihey  mutiluteti  tlie  clas- 
HicH  ?  A  chief  ohject  of  the  Jcsuitu  wan 
the  defence  of  the  church  agnin»t  ProteMt- 
antistn.  There  ifl  no  doubt  that  the 
reformation  would  have  Hpread  nuii'h  fur- 
ihor,  had  not  the  Loyolitea  fought  for  tlie 
'church.  If  liiey  wero  thus  anxious  to 
pni»t'r>'0  Catholic  80uIh,0!i  the  otlun-  hand 
they  were  not  lesci  active  to  proiKigate  the 
gospel  in  distant  countries.  They  took 
die  usual  vows  of  tlie  orders — chastity, 
poverty  and  obeilience ;  llie  latter  in  so  ex- 
tended a  sense,  that  they  wen*  willing  to 
go  on  any  misMions.  With  apostolic  zeal, 
Ujcy  devoted  themselvt*  to  the  task  of 
converting  the  heathen.  In  the  heart  of 
Asia,  in  Japan,  and  on  the  Molurros,  they 
erected  tlie  sign  of  the  cnicifjeii  Kedeeni- 
er,  and  priMiched  the  doctrines  of  the  gos- 

1»el :  tliey  taught  it  in  China,  in  Ixuh  the 
ndies,  in  iEthiopia,aiid  luiiong  the  CafTres. 
When  the  church  was  jXTsecuied  in 
Japan,  tlie  Jesuits  jdl  becnnie  martyrs. 
One  only,  Christopher  Ferrcirn,  wavered. 
Exhausted  by  long  continued  torments, 
and  by  the  expectation  of  still  greater 
ones,  lu',  in  a  weak  hour,  wjis  in<luced  to 
sacrifice  to  the  Japanese  gods.  But  hardly 
had  the  news  of  this  deplorable  event  ar- 
n\ci\  III  Europe,  when  Jesuits  from  all 
the  provinces  offered  theniselves  an  mv*- 
sionaries  to  Ja{)an,  and  In'g^e^l  for  per- 
inimion  to  go  there  as  a  favor.  Their 
object  was  either  to  bring  Ijack  Fern.'ira 
to  tlie  church  and  the  order,  or  to  wash 
out,  with  their  own  blood,  the  stain  of  his 
ignominy.  All  who  were  now  sent  to 
Japan  sutTered  martynlom  immcNiiately. 
Ferrelra's  conscience  was  soon  awakened 
again  :  he  repented,  and  went  iK-fore  tlic 
magistrates,  acknowledging  iiinwelf  a 
Christian.  He  was  tortured  for  eight 
days,  in  i-very  |)ossible  way,  and  was  at 
last  sunk  into  the  Japanese  den  of  ih^ith, 
where,  after  seven  days,  death  put  an  end 
to  his  torments  and  repentance.  In  the 
other  hemisj)here,  the  Jesuits  jienetrated 
into  tlic  North.  The  Ilurons  were  civil- 
ized, and  Canada  ceased  to  1x5  tlie  rea- 
dcnce  of  barbarians  only.  Oiliers  civilized 
other  tribes  in  the  inclement  California, 
and  united  them  into  Christian  commu- 
nities.* At  the  same  lime,  others  travers<Hl 

•  The  wril -known  borliaroiis  »lalo  of  ihc 
above-mcnlioncd  tribes  will  lead  ihe  reader  lo 
qualify  the  meaning  uf  the  words  civilixation 
and  conxitrsitm  ia  oibcr  ports  of  the  above  arti- 
cle.—Eu. 


the  regions  nortli  of  Mexicxi,  inhabited 
by  wandering  tribes,  whom  no  missionary 
had  ever  visited  liefbre.  Others  continued 
the  work  of  conversion  in  South  Ameri> 
ca,  in  Brazil,  Paraguay,  &c.  In  iliis  region, 
where  the  S{)auianls  had  done  n<ithing 
but  murder  and  pillage,  tiie  Jesuits  restor- 
ed huuuuiity  to  its  rights,  and  brought  the 
Euro|K;an  name  once  more  lo  honor. 
Their  state  Paraguay  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  creations  in  historv'.  Whatever 
{MX'ts  and  philosophers  have  fabled  of  the 
golden  age  and  the  world  of  innocence, 
tlie  Jesuits,  as  Raynal  says,  realized  in  a 
distant  zone.  R^iynal,  certainly  an  unsus- 
jiecti'fl  wiuieiw,  olisenes,  "  Perhajis  so 
much  good  has  never  been  done  to  men 
with  so  little  injur)'.  The  people  of  Par- 
aguay had  no  civil  laws,  Ix  cause  tJiey 
know  of  no  property ;  nor  had  tliey  crimi- 
nal ones,  because  every  one  was  his  own 
accuser,  and  voluntarily  submitted  to  pun- 
ishment. Their  only  laws  were  the  pre- 
eeptj*  of  ivligion.  Then*  was  no  distinc- 
tion of  stations,  and  it  is  tlie  oiUy  society 
on  earth  where  iik'U  enjoyed  equality. 
None  were  idJe,  or  fatigued  with  labor. 
The  food  was  eipial,  in  wholesomcuess, 
jilenty  and  <jualjty,  for  all  tlie  citizens; 
every  one  was  conveniently  lo«lge<l,  and 
well  clotlied  ;  the  age*!  and  the  sick,  the 
widows  and  orjihans,  were  assisted  in  a 
manner  unknown  in  other  ^lorts  of  ilu; 
world.  Every  one  married  Irom  choice, 
ami  not  from  interest,  and  a  number  of 
children  was  considered  as  a  blessing,  and 
could  never  be  burdensome.  Del>auch- 
er}',  the  necessary  consequence  of  idle- 
ness, which  e(]ually  corniuts  tlic  opulent 
and  tlie  poor,  never  tended  to  abridge  the 
duration  of  human  life;  notlinig  served  to 
excite  artificial  passions,  or  contradicted 
those  that  are  regulated  by  nature  and 
rca.son.  The  people  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  trade,  and  were  not  exposed  to 
the  contagion  of  vice  and  luxnr}'.  Plen- 
tiful magazines,  and  a  friendly  intercourse 
between  nations  united  in  the  bonds  of 
the  same  n;ligiou,  wvk  a  s«^curity  against 
any  scarcity  that  might  happen  from  the 
inconsuincy  or  inclemency  of  tlie  .seasons. 
Public  justice  had  never  l>een  reduced  lo 
the  cniel  necessity  of  condemning  a  s'mgle 
malefactor  to  death,  to  ignominy,  or  to 
any  punishment  of  long  duration;  and  the 
very  names  of  taxes  and  lawsuits — tiiosc 
two  terrible  scourges  which  every  where 
else  afllict  mankind — were  unknown."  It 
will  not  now  surpiise  us,  that  Mon- 
tesquieu, in  his  Espr.  dta  Loxx  (liv.  iv, 
ch.  6\,  Bufibn,  in  his  Contemplations  on 
the  Variety  of  Human  Races,  Albert  vod 
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Hallcr,  in  his  miscellaneous  treatises  on 
nevcral  subjects  of  politics  and  morals, 
KolK'rtson,  in  his  classical  History  of 
Charles  V,  and  Murntori,  mention,  witfi 
enthusiasm,  the  services  of  tiie  Jesuits  as 
missionaries.  Respecting  the  service 
which  they  have  rendered  to  science, 
there  is  almost  but  one  voice.  No  branch 
was  exclu(i<Hl  from  their  care.  In  theol- 
ogy, they  were  distinguished  teachers: 
yet  their  enemies — and  they  had  many, 
not  only  among  the  Protestants,  but  among 
tlic  Caiholics,  and  among  these  latter  the 
most  vehement,  because  of  their  great  priv- 
ileges, their  freedom  from  the  monkish 
spirit,  and  their  great  acquirements — have 
reproached  them  witii  maintaining  many 
odious  opinions.  They  are  said  to  have 
defentled  the  murder  of  tyrants.  No 
charge  could  be  more  false.  Even  126 
years  before  the  fmmdation  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits,  John  TeUt,  doctor  of  tlie  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  asserted,  without  any 
qualitication,  the  leguhty  at  the  murder  of 
a  tyrant  The  cause  was  the  murder  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  broad  day,  in 
tlie  streets  of  Paris,  at  tiie  instigation  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  his  com|>etitor  for 
tJie  regency  of  t)ie  realm  during  tlie  insan- 
ity of  Charies  VI.  John  Petit  wrote  a 
defence  for  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in 
which  he  defendd  this  horrid  act,  on  the 
ground  that  the  mtirder  of  t\Tants  is  justi- 
tiable.  The  archbishop  of  Paris  con- 
demned ttiis  publication  ;  but  several 
French  tlieologians,  among  whom  there 
were  even  bishops,  defended  John  Pctil's 
doctrine;  and  when,  some  yeare  after, 
Chalier,  a  doctor  of  tJie  Sorbonne,  de- 
nounced Petit's  doctrine,  at  tJie  council 
of  Constance,  before  the  assembled  fathers, 
Martin  Porre,  bishop  of  Arras,  defended  it 
as  being  a  doctrine  which  had  been  main- 
tained by  many  learned  men  and  theolo- 
gians without  contradiction.  The  council 
was  at  first  undecided,  but,  at  last,  con- 
demned, not  all  tlie  (X)sitions  of  John  Pe- 
tit, but  only  this  one :  "  Every  tyrant  may 
be  legally  killed  by  his  subjects."  Accord- 
ing to  this  sentence,  it  ap|>ears  as  if  the 
munler  of  tyrants  is  j>erniittcd  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  and  this  question  be- 
came a  common  subject  of  investigation 
among  the  theologians  and  scholars  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  sixteentli.  In  spite  of  the  condem- 
nation of  the  main  point  of  this  doctrine 
by  the  council  of  Constance,  many  theo- 
logians, chiefly  belonging  to  the  order  of 
Dominicans,  sup|)orted  iL     At  a  later 

Eeriod,  also,  distinguished  Protestants  up- 
eld  the  doctrine,  as  Milton,  Buchanan, 
18* 


Bodin,  Beza,  Du  Moulin,  and  others.  Tbe 
Jesuits  took  part  in  this  as  in  all  theologi- 
cal questions,  but  not,  as  has  been  said,  in 
order  to  develope  this  obnoxious  doctrine, 
but  rather  to  put  it  down  by  argiuncnt,  or 
to  make  it  as  little  obnoxious  as  possible. 
The  learned  Jesuit,  Salmeron,  Loyola's 
companion,  says  explicitly,  nolxwly  is  au- 
thori/A'd  to  kill  a  prince,  even  if  the  latter 
has  obtained  possession  of  tlie  govemraent 
by  violence,  particularly  if  he  is  once  iu 
quiet  possession  of  power.  Salmeron, 
indeed,  in  anotlier  passage,  teaches  that,  if 
an  illegitimate  ruler  attacks  a  city,  and  is 
just  on  the  point  of  getting  possession  of 
it  by  arms,  in  such  <:ast',  he  may  be  law- 
fully killed  by  a  private  person,  having 
received  a  commission  to  such  effect  from 
the  legal  authority.  Here  Salmeron  indeed 
wrote  in  the  8j)irit  of  his  time;  but  it 
was  no  small  step  to  confine  within  such 
narrow  limits  the  autliorizrd  destruction 
of  a  tyrant,  whilst  the  principle  had  l»een 
laid  down,  wiili  very  little  qualification,  by 
many  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  dis- 
tinction. In  the  same  sense  other  Jesuits 
have  written,  of  whom  some  declared 
themselves  still  more  distinctly  against  the 
doctrine  :  ihiis,  for  instance,  the  Jesuits 
MoUna  and  L(«sius  sai<l,  "A  regent,  be 
he  even  a  tyrant,  is,  nevertheless,  tne  legal 
sovereign  :  hence  the  Holy  Scriptures 
commanded  obedience,  even  to  heathen 
princes,  in  every  thing  which  is  not 
against  the  onlinances  of  God,  even  if 
they  were  the  greatest  tyrants,  persecuted 
the  church,  and  strove  to  force  Chrisiiims 
to  give  up  tlieir  fiiith.  Hence  it  follows, 
tliat  the  murtler  of  a  regent  is  in  no  case 
permitted."  Of  all  the  Jesuits,  about  12 
in  the  whole,  who  occtipied  tliemselvcs 
with  this  question,  only  Mariana,  in  his 
l)ook  De  Rcge  tt  Rcf^s  fnstitiUionf,  upheld 
tJie  doctrine  authorizing  the  killing  of 
tyrants,  and  even  he  with  some  niJtric- 
tions.  But  hardly  had  Mariana's  book 
apiM^an'd,  when  several  Jesuits,  particu- 
larly Bellnrmin,  completely  refuted  his 
doctrine  rfe  (yranmcu/io,  and  AquavivB,the 
general  of  the  order,  after  some  years, 
condenmed  this  doctrine,  and  prohibited 
all  the  memlH'rs  of  the  society  fnm\  touch- 
ing the  question  any  more,  either  direct- 
ly or  indirectly.  From  this  time,  this 
subject  has  been  banished  from  their 
schools  and  tlieir  works.  Hence  Voltaire, 
when  he  was  believed  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  enemies  of  the  Jt  suits  in 
the  accusation  of  their  defence  of  tyranni- 
cide, says,  "  Posterity  would  unanimously 
exculpate  the  order,  if  I  were  to  accuse 
tliem  of  a  crime,  of  which  every  man  of 
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J 1U17,  all  Europe^  «Bi)n«illiiirf«i^  eMlMn«llb?^xr:A#fiiMtolif<M  «f  tbB 

havr  ii<  qiiitUHl  tlicin  lon^' ago.**  Aiiothflr  JiMirili jHlhalary.  Ttm  patitfut 

mid  cquull}'  uojuat  rBproacti  u<rain8t  the  ttMrfrinilMs  IB  erideot  finon  the  disf^iiac 

Je^uitfi  us  tliat  tneir  tgralein  of  nwurab  was  which  all  Europe  fek  when  a  tbiug  uo- 

lax,  that  thtf  adiMred  to  prMUitm.  beanl  of  hapniinjiywhan  a  Jawik    uiifl  of 

Prol«biIif»iii  wu**,  rvon  UX)  y.'jifs  l)efon' till"  f\  Imiulrcd  tlioiisand  who  compoaed  the 

iouodatiuu  ot'  tlic  ui  ilur,  thu  ctMuioon  Uoc-  order — Uicanl  by  oauie.  waa  accuaed  oT 

iK?!^  npe.  1fMlM«MVtaM^aocialy 

univenidea,  aod.-^ll  tlie  rc^dur  •  lors^.  where  auch  deviations  from  virtue  hate 

Unrl«^r  rrrtnin  restrirtioris,  this  «looiriin'  is  Itcon  rarer,  evon  if  wo  allow  the  Amaret 

fur  t'ruui  iHjiug  iujuriuius  to  pure  inuruliiy.  MareUiy  publiiilie<l  by  V  ou  Longi  to  be 

Ttm  iubHiMja  of  it  ia,  that,  where  a  law  true.   The  leaat  auapectad  intDeai«Clha 

18  iK>t  proiiounrt'd  clearly,  it  is  permitted  Jesuits  is  prr)l»ahly  Voltaire  :  he  says — 

to  tbllow  tiiat  opiuion  whichy  being  Uke-  "  What  have  1  aeeu  duhug  the  seven 

^•riie  mppottnd  by  good  raamw,  ikfon  jma  fhm  I  ttved  with  the  Jeaiits?  A 

the  nflhuBl  liberty  ofman  rather  tlian  the  very  active  Ufe^  ooDDectad  with  many 

severity  of  tlin  law.    Next  iiro-H;  the  qiu^  lalH>rs,  and,  at  the  same  lim*>,  vrry  fniutu 

tiou,  wbeiiior  it  was  peniiittcii  to  follow  mid  orderly.   All  their  boun  were  apuro- 

tl0  {mJlabIa  mlSaning,  in  prefereooe  ID  the  priated  to  their  nlool  laboi^  t^  wjhm 

more  {iroli.'ilil Till' ]>nioal)ili.>'ts  answrr-  exrrrises  wliich  their  8CV8re''ovdBI' ^Siinl 

ed  iu  tliu  uliiniuitiv*'.   This  was  asserted  tlieui  to  perform.   I  call  tfaouaanda  ahd 

by  many  theologimits  particuloriv  Doinin-  thouaanda  to  witneaa.  who^  like  myself^ 

MMB%  mg  before  the  origin  of  the  aeolaqr  hare  bean  educatedDy  them.  I  dan>  to 

of  Jesus.    But,  as  this  <loctriiie  is  8uj»-  nffinn,  thnt  notliing  more  n-ptilsiv*'  and 

cepcible  of  an  appUcatioa  really  dangerous  dishonorable  to  human  nature  can  be 

t>mnnJiqr,tfaeJMitohadtheundeiiidbiB  tbmMl^  AMi  Attt  these  ave  men  who  f»> 

merit  of  havioff  been  tlie  first  who  wrot<>  pmarh  auch  people  with  kudQrof  morals." 

against  probabuiam.   The  writings  of  the  Th*  history  of  th«>  p<<n>ertitions  of  the 

Jesuits  KobeliO)  MoUen,  Gisbert,  Aquuvi-  Jcsiuls,  m  the  ditlt-ruui  purt^  of  10uropc,is 

GkMizalez,  Damfll,  and  others,  contain  very  intm  stin^.   Tlie  flnt  took  place  in 

unqualified  altarks  ou  prohaI)ilisin,  and  Fn\n<T.  In  lolO,  they  npjx  an'd  in  Fmnce. 

attempts  to  reduce  it  within  reaacNiable  The  puriimueut  bated  them  as  liriends 

fimiiB.  Tfie  Janaaniila,  who  wen  ready  of  the  Roman  eeOf  the  univeni^  ae  den* 

to  make  any  chargiiM  against  the  Jesuits,  ^rous  rivals.   The  Itoll  of  the  parliament 

first  attacked  them  on  the  irnunid  of  their  lurossautly  n*so\ni(ie(l  with  the  roniplaints 

upholding  prubabiUatu.   iW  ui  and  Nicol  of  the  univursii^  of  Paris,  who  could  not 

wtt»  the  first  assailami:  the  former  wiali>  llitr%>  M»  IMr  iliadanii  defwtiBg  and 

ed  to  make  the  Jesuits  ridiculous,  tlie  lat-  puttlnir  theniselve^^  under  the  instruction 

ter,  to  made  them  odioua.    Perault  and  of  the  Jesuits :  .siill  more  painful  was  the 

Arnaud  joined  tltcni  at  a  later  period,  loaaofeo  nmiiy  emoluments,  which,  under 

pubfications  were  deelared  dis  IMUW  LandU,  were  derived  from  the 


Bitt  all  ttwM 

by  the  parlintnents  of  Paris  an<i  l*»our-  students,  while  the  Jesuits  iustmcted  gra- 
deaujc,  who  jivere  1^  no  means  generally  tis;  and  whecyat^ieiigth,  the  great  fame 


in  Am  of  tte  Jeaniia,  « ealiiBBiilDaii  of  ite  Jeeik  MdoMi,  whoee  leeii^ 

wridnga,  filled  with  iiyiiatii-e,  deceit  falsi-  room  was  filled  two  or  three  hours  before 

fications  and  ignoranre."    If  I'ascars /yf/-  the  time  of  the  lectun",  and  wiio  was  at 

tre*  ProvinciaUa  ore  regarded  us  mi  au-  lust  obliged  to  lecture  iu  ojieu  utr,  spread 


againat  the  Jeeuita^  we  rimuld  at  farther  and  farther,  the  rage  of  tlie  uniteiw 

least  consider  what  V%)llaire  sfiys:  "It  is  sity  rose  to  the  highest  degree.    The  rec- 

clear  that  tliis  work  (the  LtUm  Provin-  tor  of  the  university  therefore  intimated 

dtim)  leata  upon  a  premiae  totally  eirone-  to  dieni  that  they  must  close  their  achoola. 

oua,  attributing  tlie  insane  opinions  of  They  obeyed;  but  ati  uproar  Mok  place 

some  Spanish  and  Flemish  Jesuiw  to  the  omnuf;  the  students,  aiitl  the  court  ornen  d 

whole  onler.    iu  tiie  cusui^ttry  of  the  the  Jesuits  to  open  their  achoote^agam 

OoodnkaoisandFirwdmnB^manyabsitrd  hitrtiiltuwly,  end  not  to  ngaid  tWMb-  - 

gs  might  also  be  found.    But  the  Jes-  gant  pn;teiisions  of  the  university.  Afler- 

alone  were  to  be.held  up  to  general  de-  words,  however,  when   public  business 

The  sama  letten  even  attempt  to  kept  the  king  and  his  ministere  for  a  long 

M^itJMho  plan  of  the  Jesuits  to  time  from  Paris,  the  univeniQr  eecused 

make  men  worw$,  instead  of  ct»rrectini^  the  Jesuits  before  tlie  parliament.  Pan- 

tbem  i  but  auch  a  plan  is  so  bcnsclcsb,  quier,  Amauld  mul  Dollou,  tlie  advocates 

that  iio.||pii.in  ibe         ever  had  or  of  tho. university,  loaded  the  Jeeuiti  with 
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calumnies.    Their  Advocate,  VerBaria,  de- 
fended (hem  so  powerfully,  that  even  the 
parliument,  hostile  as  it  was  to  tiie  Jesuit:^, 
acquitted  them.    When,  at  a  later  period, 
Ilenr)-  IV  besieged  Paris,  the  Jesuits  at- 
tracted new  odium,  by  asserting,  when 
interrogated  by  the  citizens,  in  opposition 
to  the  opinion  of  the  other  theologians,  tliat 
exconunuriication  was  not  the  necessary 
consequence  of  opening  the  gates  to  a 
heretic  king.    All  the  old  hatn>d  broke 
forth  Huvw  when  Cliatel   attempted  to 
niunler  Henry  IV.    The  Jesuits  were  ca- 
lumniously  charged  with  being  the  authors 
of  the  attempt,  and  the  parliament  tumult- 
uously  and  unjustly  condemned  to  death 
the  Jesuit  Guignard.    The  judges  tiiem- 
selves  confessed,  some  years  later,  that 
they  had  acted  over-hasiify,  and  all  France 
acknowleilged  the  innocence  of  the  Jes- 
uits.   In  tlic  first  heat,  tlie  Jesuits  were 
banish(!d  from  the  realm  by  a  decree  of 
the  parliinnetit ;  but  some  fmrliameiits  in 
the  provinces  openly  n^fusetl  to  register 
tJie  ordinance  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
Olid  tlioa«i  iNirticularly  which  were  inde- 
pendent upon  that  of  tlie  capital,  declared 
,    the  act  illegal,  hurried  and  unjust,  and  in 
general  protected  the  Jesuits.    For  nine 
Vears,  the  Jesuits  ifinained  unmolested  in 
liourdeau.x  and  Toulouse.    Students  from 
all  France  repaire<l  to  tliem,  and  the  king 
was  so  much  iK-iitioned  to  restore  so  use- 
ful an  order,  that  he  recalled  lliem.  The 
])arliament  refused  to  renter  ihu  royal 
decree,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Henr}',  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  the  president 
Harley,  who,  as  the  histoiian  Dupleix 
says,  uttered  a  uniform  strain  of  abuse 
against  the  Jt^uits.    The  king  answered 
with  a  sf>eech  exH'mpore,  wliich,  as  De 
Thou  has  not  n-conN'd  it  in  his  llistorj'  of 
France,  is  hardly  known,  and  we  thhik  it 
pro|)er  to  give  it  here,  to  show  how 
this  al)le  monarch    sjwke    extern  pon;: 
"  Your  care  for  my  person  and  the  welfare 
of  my  empire  I  acknowledge  with  pleas- 
ure.   What  you  have  just  told  me  I  have 
known  l«)ng  since  ;  but  my  ideas  on  it  wore 
unknown  to  you.  You  s|)eak  of  difficulties, 
which  appear  to  you  great;  but  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  have  wpighrd  them  duly 
seveu  or  t  ight  yeai-s  ago.    The  U-st  reso- 
lutions originate  from  the  lessons  of  the 
post,  and  thi'se  I  know  Ix'tter  than  any 
body  else.    You  imagine  tliat  you  under- 
stand affairs  of  govenunent,  and  that  you 
may  interfere  with  them,  which  seems  to 
me  nuich  as  if  I  should  interfere  with 
your  duties  by  making  a  rejHirt  in  a  civil 
process.    I  therefore  must  tell  you,  first, 
in  regard  to  the  afliur  of  Poissy,  that,  if 


all  had  l>ehavrd  as  one  or  two  Jesuits 
who  happened  to  be  present,  every  tliitig 
would  have  turned  out  better  for  tlie 
Catholics.  Not  their  ambition,  but  their 
modesty,  from  that  time,  has  ap|M-ared 
conspicuous;  and  I  cannot  conceive  how 
you  can  accuse  those  of  anibition,  who 
refuse,  constantly  and  unconditionally,  ab- 
beys,  honorary  oflices  and  dignities ;  nay, 
who  oblige  tiiemselves  by  vows  never  to 
strive  for  them,  ami  whose  hfe,  in  general, 
has  no  other  [)urpose  than  to  Ix-  (is<>ful  to 
all  |)eople.  Is  it  the  name  JesuU  which 
excites  your  zeal?  tlien  you  must  also 
dispute  with  those  who  have  taken  their 
name  fn)m  the  holy  Trinity  (les  perts  dt 
la  Trintlt)',  atid,  if  you  believe  tliat  you 
belong  as  much  to  the  society  of  Jesus  as 
the  Jesuits,  you  may  aak  yourf^jlves 
wheilier  your  daughters  belong  as  much 
to  the  f^Ucg-Dicu  in  Paris  an  the  nuns 
who  licar  this  name,  and  you  may  as  well 
call  yourselves  knights  of  the  order  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  myself  and  the  other 
knights  of  the  order.  I,  for  my  {lart, 
should  like  as  well,  or  rather  better,  to  be 
called  Jesuit  tlian  Jacobin  or  Jlugiistiw, 
If  a  |Mirt  of  the  other  clergy  arc  hostile  to 
tLo  order,  it  may  originate  from  the  cir- 
cumstance diat  ignorance  always  was 
hostile  to  s4Mence.  I  Imvt;  found  that,  as 
soon  as  I  declared  my  intention  to  recall 
the  Jesuits,  two  cltu«es  of  men  immediate- 
ly opposed  the  measure,  viz.  the  Hugue- 
nots and  all  the  Catholic  clergy  notorious 
for  bad  morals  and  conduct ;  but  this  gave 
me  a  greater  esteem  and  love  for  the 
Jesui  s."  The  king  s^xaks  at  length  on 
the  reason  why  the  Sorbonue  could  not 
agree  with  the  Jesuits,  because  the  latter 
were  more  Iconietl,  and  that  they  should 
now  not  only  l>e  suffered,  but  take  root 
within  the  realm.* — In  England,  Jesuits 
never  had  much  fooling.  The  reformed 
doctrines  had  already  become  the  preva- 
lent nligion  of  that  country,  when  the 
order  grew  up.  The  Jesuits  in  England 
were  only  a  small  division  of  missionaries, 
who  labored  among  the  disjKTsi  d  and 
oppress*!d  Catholics,  (juietly  and  under  the 
veil  of  secnrcy.  Several  Jesnils  have  suf- 
fered martyrtlom  in  England,  and  several 
laws  enacted  against  them  manifest  the 
grossest  pn-jmlice,  aiul  have  been  re|H'aled 
only  in  modem  time.s. — In  the  eigh- 
teenth cenlurv,  the  Ji-suits  n-eeived  their 
first  blow  in  Portugal.    Pombol,  minister 

•  The  speech  U  long,  and  ils  genuineness  very 
suspieiuus,  as  it  poes  carefully  through  nil  the 
pointi  for  which  the  Jesuits  ha tl  been  reprooehed. 
It  is  too  long  for  a  king,  loo  »y»4cmalic  for  an 
extempore  peribmiauce. — Ed. 
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^ffOuDg  Joseph,  a  powerful  and  iNWHioDate 
'  Bun,  wished  to  pi  lAiiaii  jje^lfere  of  Piop* 

tugnl ;  hut  his  pl?iri>*  wore  thosi>  of  a  tle«jx)fii- 
ininister  of  ii  (l«'S|M)tii*  gov  rninienL  bvory 
thm£  oppc>s4-d  to  his  >\  ishes  was  to  falL  Ma* 
ny  cRcufUBtances  cooperated  to  render  hlHi 
inimical  to  ih»' Jrsiiits,  to  whoso  influcnrp, 
aa  conlie:ttiORL  he  owed  Uio  elevation,  it 
iHH  IiiiufIikim  Itjl  llKJ  llilllli  If 
mtf  had  avoided  accepdog  confeesor- 
rfiips  at  court,  in  the  same  way  as  ilioy 
decUned  tiiu  digiiitieH  of  the  cimrch. 
BoibImI  believed  the  country  of  die  Pu»> 
IjBiy,  in  wfiic!j  the  Ji  suitH  riih-d  so  pator- 
Bdly,  contained  a  number  oi'  gold  aiiuefl^ 
unknown  to  the  inhabkanlik  fl^  tbem- 
fore  ohtained  this  countr)'  fn ini  Spain  by 
cxchaiifTO  for  anofhrr,  1  j(H)  miles  distant, 
into  which  he  wished  to  transplant  all  tlie 
b^flM  of Puraguay.  Theletnlii ivodr- 
ed  orders  to  |>re|)are  the  |N>oplc  for  Aii 
ineasun*.  The  nafiv»^  remonstrated  very 
modestly  and  res|M cifully  acainttt  such  a 
ftnsed  emigration,  repMeoOM  iM>w  im- 
pogsilth'  it  would  Ih'  to  tnins{>iaiit  .'tO,(>()0 
people,  wilii  all  their  sooda,  to  such  a  di»- 
taoee  urougb  the  wildenMn;  bat  the  gor- 
cmment  was  inexorable.  Only  a  few 
months  w»T''  allowed  them  for  prepara- 
liou.  The  hiiliunt},  who  were  to  be  torn 
from  the  ground  they  bad  ifait  eohivBied, 
the  liiits  when^  they  were  horn,  aad  die 
graves  of  their  friends  and  ]Kir<)ntR,  were 
ndnoed  to  despah*.  Even  liic  Jesuits, 
who  admonished  them  to  obey,  wwe  now 
suspected  hy  the  Indians  of  conspiring 
with  their  heartless  oupr^ors  in  Europe. 

ance.  A  war  broke  out,  in  whic  h  tlie  In- 
dians were  at  first  victorious,  hut  wi  re 
ofterwuriLs  conaucrcd.  Many  burnt  their 
▼illag«B,mid  fled  into  the  mountain^  wheTO 
most  of  them  perisheil.  After  having 
searched  in  vain  for  gold  every  where, 
Fombal  was  ashamed  of  hii  bloody  and 
bootless  nuvusun',  and,aDder  Charles  HI 
of  Spain,  the  lands  were  reexehanged. 
ofior  the  innocent  Indians  luul  becuniu  ac- 
ciMioiiMd  to  aO  tlM  vioea  of  Bsffi^iiiiMBiw> 

cast-s.  Hut,  as  a  (h  spoii.-  nilnisti-r  ciH|lBt 
eiT,  the  Jesuits  were  now  to  Ik;  pruvedime 
instigators  of  the  resistance  of  the  Indians 
to  romhalV  hunjane  project  of  emigration. 
To  make  the  world  l)eli<>ve  tliis, 
laid  a  plan  with  a  certain  I'lateigj^rlu^ 

<Mi  countries.  The  world  was  to  be 
persuaded  that  the  Jesuits  had  maintained 
a  warlike  slate  in  I'araguay  for  150  years, 
and  even  a  king,  Nioholas,  who  conunand- 
e<!  their  forces,  &.c.  In  S|>ain,  the  story 
was  laughed  ajU  People  knew  why  Span- 


iards had  been  prohibited,  with  tlie  con* 
am  wBOMnnMMfwn-TBinDg  me  ub^ 

sions — that  they  might  not  infect  flM 
Kurojx'aii  vices  the  innocent  Indians. 
This  prohibition  was  a  point  ou  wJiich 
tariwRitrritcr  alwaya  iuiMd.  The 
stntcvnerits  of  IMatel  were  proved  to  l>e 
lalse  by  the  guvenior  of  Peru  and  (he 
Harioan  liMimiit  ^'"1  the  "Mi^iim 
bmnt  in  Madrid ;  yet  Pombal^s  libels  found 
lielief  in  Europ*'.  Tl^e  Jesnifs  were  re- 
calleil  from  Paraguay,  and  iuijtrisoned 
i»  PoitngaL  Tboa  nan  olMr  reasons 
to  excite  the  minister's  an^er  against  th" 
Jesuits.  In  a  uuestion  resixM^iing  the 
marriage  of  the  nng^  daughter,  the  con- 
feasor  at tfaa  king,  the  Jesuit  Moreira,  gave 
advice  contrary  to  that  of  I'onilwl,  and  the 
king  tbllowed  the  JesuiL  In  the  papers 
«r&  QOaeOi  «te  died  in  mLlSBii 


timtlba  Jesuits  in  Mi 
had  often  apprized  the  que(>n,  in 
oueoce  of  tier  request,  of  tiie  extoitionai 
occ,  of  the  governor  of  the  plasa^  dM 
brother  of  Pomlvd.  His  passion  ros<^  to 
the  highest  pitch.  Pombol  had  excited 
against  him  the  proprielon  of  the  Yfaa*> 
yards  of  that  countrv  by  a  monojioly  of 
port  wiiH',  from  which  he  deriveil  advan* 
tage  hiniselij  so  that  the  iidialiitaiits  de«. 
MBlMsd  hii  vinayaidi;  the  Jesuits,  it  was 
lapantad,  bad  done  it.  Wher),  after  the 
dreadful  earthrjuake  uf  1755,  the  Jesuits 
made  use  of  this  event  to  bring  |>eople  to 
repentance,  and  the  king  even  expressed 
the  desire  to  devote  himself  for  eight  days 
to  spiritual  and  soUtary  mediuujou,  under 
dW' flKolloo  of  die  pious  Jeamt  Mda- 
grido,  this  resolution  <  !'  the  king  gave 
great  uneasiness  to  romliul,  who  (eared 
fur  his  ijillueuoe.  C'o.>>t  wiiat  it  \\  uuld,  llic 
JaaollBWere  to  fUL  At  the  tene  tiaM, 
anotfier  obstacle  to  Ponders  power  was 
to  be  annihilated— the  hich  nubility,  ^vitli 
whom  he  litad  In  deoded  opposition. 
These  two  objects  Pombol  succeedc4i  in 
accomplishing  with  one  stroke.  Sept.  4, 
1756,  tne  king,  on  hb  return  from  a  love 
fldsaitan^'  was  wonndad  by  tmmkm. 

Pomhal  persnaded  the  king  that  tiuaanMl( 
was  owing  to  a  conspiracy  of  the  high  n6> 
bihty  and  tlie  Jesuits,  and  don  Joseph 
was  now  in  constant  fear  of  new  coospiN 
acies,  and  ihen^fore  totidly  in  the  fwwer 
of  his  minister.  The  duke  of  Aveiro,  the 
fflhula  hansB'oC  IVvoia,  weia  tded  Iw  an 
extraordinary  committee^  and  suffered  an 
ignominious  death.  Malagrida  was  ar- 
rested OS  concerned  in  the  conspiracy, 
and,  afler  sereral  years,  was  seoteneed 
and  burnt  bv  the  oU'dicnt  inqnisition  as  a 
heretic.  .  V^hen,  witli  tha  death  of  don 
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Joseph,  Pombars  despotism  was  at  aii  end, 
when  the  latter  hinii«elf^  hc'iug  accused  and 
convicted  of  the  tiiotrt  execrable  crimes, 
wa8  sentenced  to  death  by  the  court  unaii- 
imuutily,  and  imrdoned  by  the  queen,  and 
only  pnni^hod  by  bani!«hment,  then  also 
ilje  ankir  of  the  conspiracy  wa-s  reviewc<l, 
and  the  parlies  who  had  j*utfernd  were 
declared  innocent.    But,  if  the  conspiracy 
rcjilly  had  existed,  nothing  proveil  the 
connexion  of  the  Jesuits  with  iL    It  is 
true,  the  Jesuit  Malagrida  had,  shortly 
before  that  attempt,  declared  that,  if  the 
kin»r,  who  was  given  to  sensual  pleasures, 
did  not  refonn  his  conduct,  a  great  disas- 
ter would  follow ;  and  other  Jesuits  were 
the  friends  of  Tavora  and  Aveiro.  But 
none  but  Poinbal  could  have  ma<le  this 
circumstance  the  ground  of  an  accusation 
Against  the  societj".  He  accused  the  whole 
bo<ly  Ix'fore  the  po|>e,  and  demanded  its 
alxjlition.    When  the  po|>e  ordered  llie 
trial  of  the  accused,  Pombal,  without 
waiting,  exile<l  the  Jesuits,  sent  l>ack  the 
papal  nuncio,  and  broke  off  all  connex- 
ion  with   Rome.     1840  Jesuits  were 
transiwrted,  in  175i),  to  Italy,  and  suffered 
tlie  worst  treatment.    In  France,  also,  the 
onler  declined.  Madame  Pom|)adour  and 
the  minister  Choiseul  were  hostile  to  it. 
When  the  former  had  apf)eared  at  court, 
without  any  other  claim  than  because  she 
had  become  llie  king's  mistress,  llie  scan- 
dalous event  excited  general  attention. 
As  most  people  are  more  rea<ly  to  violate 
the  dictates  of  morality  than  conventional 
foniis,  madame  PomjMidour  resolved  to 
procure  a  legal  title  to  appear  at  court, 
and  adopted  the  idea  of  bwoming  dame 
du  paiais  of  the  queen.    But  for  this  the 
approval  of  the  goo<l-natured  queen  was 
requisite,  and  it  was  concluded  to  ticceive 
her  by  an  apjK-arance  of  repentance,  and 
to  make  her  Inrlieve  madame  Pompadour 
had  ceased  to  be  tlic  king's  mistress.  A 
confessor  was  necesstirj',  and  the  choice 
fell  upon  tlie  Jesuit  De  Sacy,  a  man  ap- 
parently simple,  who,  it  was  supposed, 
would  not  iH'netrate  the  plan.    But  Sacy 
declared  that,  if  it  was  really  her  earnest 
intention  to  return  to  Wrtue  and  religion, 
Bhe  must,  without  dehv,  leave  the  court, 
retire  uito  solitude,  and  try  to  refwiir  the 
evil  she  had  done,  by  real  repentance : 
until  then  he  coul<l  not  take  upon  him  the 
direction  of  her  conscience,  and  he  never 
would  profane  the  sacra ments  and  let  him- 
S4;lf  be  made  a  tool  of  in  such  an  intrigue. 
This  opposition  awakened  in  madame 
Ponjpadour  inveterate  hatred  against  the 
order.    Choi»e«d  l>elonged  to  the  phi- 
lo«opheri,  so  called,  who  were  opposed 


to  all  positive  religion;  and  the  Jesuits*' 

were  greatly  in  his  way,  also,  on  account 
of  his  hatitMl  against  the  dauphin,  who 
loved  the  society.    An  op|>ortunity  was 
soon  found  to  attack  them.    The  Jesuit 
Lavalcite,  in  Martinique,  had  lieen  en- 
gaged in  conmierre ;  his  vessels  were  taken 
by  KngUsh  privateers,  and  his  bills  of  ex- 
change were  not  paid ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  whole  order,  which  certainlv 
was  not  obligful  to  answer  tor  Lavalette  s 
illegal  conduct,  were  calletl  U'lbrv  the  |»ar- 
fiament,  wiiich  nourished  the  old  hatred 
against  the  s<iciety,  and  now  counted, 
moreover,  several  Janstinists  among  its 
meml)er8.   The  order  was  condemned. 
The  process  was  the  signal  for  a  geneml 
attack  upon  the  Jesuits.    Choiseul  had 
several  books  written  against  them,  and 
the  onler  abolished  by  the  nnrliament 
without  a  hearing,  though  the  bisho{>s  of 
all  France  <leclart'«l  in  its  favor.  The 
process  of  tJie  parliament  was  a  mere 
farce.    The  total  alM)riiion  took  place  in 
1707.    Meanwhile  diaries  III  as<-cnded 
llie  throne  of  Spain,  and  a8sure<l  the  gen- 
eral of  the  order  of  his  protection.  But 
the  minister  Aranda,an  intimate  friend  of 
Choiseul,  praised  by  Condorret,  as  a  de- 
cided enemy  of  priests,  nobles  and  kings, 
was  an  enemy  or  t)»c  Jesuits,  as  was  also 
his  friend  Canqwrnanes,  fiscal  of  Castile. 
They  procured  the  exile  of  the  Jesuits  in 
a  way  that  did  them  linlo  honor.  One 
ev(!ning,  the  rector  of  the  Jesuit  colleg*;  at 
Madrid  was  apprized  that  a  stranger  wish- 
ed to  see  him  immediately.   The  stranger 
coming,  as  he  8ai<l,  from  the  Jesuit  rector 
of  Seville,  gave  to  the  rector  of  Madrid  a 
parcel  of  pajjcrs,  with  the  retpiest  that  he 
would  read  them  attentively,  and  make  his 
remarks  on  them.    The  rector  ordered  the 
papers  to  be  carried  to  his  room,  juid,  as  the 
h«)ur  of  meeting  in  the  refectory  had  begun, 
went  thither  in  order  not  to  interrupt  the 
prescribed  order.    Hanlly  had  he  anived 
there,  when  the  house  bell  was  rung  vio- 
lently.   Royal  commiwionere  enter,  and 
seal  up  all  papers,  including  the  packet 
just  left,  and  carry  them  to  Araiula.  Not 
long  after,  in  the  night  of  April  1, 17f)7,an 
the  Jesuit  colleges  in  the  kingdom  were 
surrotiiuled  by  soldiers  at  the  same  hour, 
and  tlie  Jesuits  carried  to  the  states  of  the 
pope.    April  2,  1767,  the  king  declared 
that  ho  had  resolved  to  keep  the  tnie  cause 
of  the  Imnishment  of  the  Jestiits  secret. 
Po|>c  Pius  VI,  some  years  Iw-fore  his  ele- 
vation, first  found  the  traces  of  this  infa- 
mous intrigue.    When  a  cardinal,  he  had 
been  af)|K)intcd  by  Clement  XIV  a  mem- 
ber of  the  comrniitec  who  were  to  invea^ 
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tigiito  tliP  nftnirs  of  tlir  J«\siiit».  Tin* 
SpaiuHli  ffQveraiuoDi,  tu  iutOiiV  iteelf  soino- 
nlMt  wiA  the  w^mmimtilH^ 
#ooftagaittst  till- Jesuits HBpNii  i>ii>ng 
tn«*c  were  letu^rs  purpoitihp^  to  hove 
passed  betWMU  di:»iui<^iitshL>il  JenuitM,  cuu- 
tMnff  MHaUr  «f  the  roost  infamous 
rharnrtfT ;  arnorijf  othrr  tli'mp*,  it  was  said 
in  thetUy  that  tb»  kiug  was  aa  iUegiomate 

rtititlrii  to       typat^  «e.^i  df-^«9IMi| 

these  Ictii  i-s  iMitst  hnvp  exrited difl^kilii^ 
and  proiiiptfil  him  to  haiii-sh  dl6  onlt|r. 
But  It  WcLs  alrto  ibund,  by  a  coniporimi 
of  the  haiui-wrifiti^'s,  thfit  these  letters 
were  forged.  It  was  now  €videut  who 
liM'fcrouffht  the  peicel' eiiljr «  Ant  flMk 
Kii-iits  beiore  tlie  fuei/nn'  of  the  gpptl  in 
thv  Jesuit  college  in  Madrid.  The  exile 
of  tlic  Jusuita^  and  aevuml  other  circutu- 
mmem,  haA  eufcsfid  a  distwite  between  tbe 
pope  rirnu'tit  XIIT  and  Portngtil  and 
*^pain.  The  po[ni  (Kezzoiiieo)  died,  with- 
out ao  a4iusluieiU  of  the  dispute  having 
taken  pbusi.  ^w^ileetion  of  his  sucoei- 
8or  was  now  a  matter  of  the  highett  im- 
portance. The  uuciitjou  was,  whether  the 

MtfOtput^AomtimtAmnm,  GiHiDil 

Grapni'lh  had  nirendy,  «|9ler  Tli  tiient 
HyflT^^ip'^'-"-""*  his  opinion,that  it  wuh  more 
•dTMble  to  Hacritiee  the  Je^mits,  though 
iunoceot,  than  to  live  in  ronsiuiit  dispute 
with  llie  kings.  Thi'  Bourbon  party 
therefore  supported  him  at  the  electioa. 
At  dM  mm  limt  In  tfa*  eoMlMi^i 
gained  tlio  IH«idi  <tt  the  Jesuits  by  mmBr 
taining  iliat  the  new  pope  f>nght  not  to 
think  any  nion-  of  the  ubohtiou  of  the  or- 
te  tfaio  of  pulling  down  flt  Vtmh  f  md 

IsHiW  elerfril.    Tlu'  ii<*\v  po|>e,  in  fuel, 

^Avl^s  acce«)iou,  smd,  in  Im  niistuves  to 
Ae  MM  tf  VensMes,  Madrid  and  Na- 
ples, that  he  neitlu  r  could  I  dame  nor  abol- 
ish an  order  which  11*  of  lii.s  prfdeecssors 
had  solemnly  coufinoed  ;  it  could  be  the 
Jeai  ecpeeisd  of  Ua,  m  tt»  shm  had 
h<'eti  ronfirmed  by  an  a'ctitnenieal  council 
at  Trent,  whose  »l<'<-n'es,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Gallican  church,  were 
binding  on  the  pQpe$  but  he  would,  if 
asked,  cttll  another  council,  in  wJiich  the 
Jesuits  should  be  heard,  all  questions  in- 
veotig«ii««jtwMi  MM  «paii;tiiat 
lie  wjw  obliged  to  protect  the  Jesuits 
equally  with  the  other  orders  ;  tfiat,  mope- 
over,  all  the  princes  of  Germany  and  the 
Uog>  of  Sardinia  had  written  to  him  in 
favor  of  the  Jesuits,  (nid  lie  tlier»-tore  coiild 
not  yield  to  lliu  wiah  of  some  cabinets, 
which  desired  the  aboikion  of  the  older, 
without  drawing  ujion  himself  the  dis- 
p^PPMoi  of  ..w  oMojr  Other 


But  tlie  papal  letter  wa.<<  of  little  avaiL 
The  courts  lUreotened  the  pope  with  the 
puMBtnon  of  hii  Isntn^wivMilielbpeke 

had  acquired  the  pontificate,  in  which  he 
proniis-k-d  to  ilie  court»i  the  alHilition  of  the 
Jesuits,  if  they  would  k>ud  hiin  iheir  sup- 
port in  tlie  electioo.  The  abolitioo  fPBi 
difficult,  MS  Clement  XIII,  with  the  a.s!»0Mt 
of  the  whole  college  uf  cardiuals,  had,  a 
ihait  tee  befhre,  wiemnly  confirmed  the 
order  hy  the  bull  J^Mutolicumy  and  the 
immediate  contraveution  »>f  the  ludl  would 
have  bceu  ua  imparuUeleii  nrflfidttl,  to 
wliieh  the  niwHiiA  ii#ter  iMt  lwvi 
given  their  conai-nt.  Tliere  w.ls  no  way 
leil,  therefore,  but  to  choo^«>  the  form  of  a 
brnf  a  deenw  which  tiie  po])es  isM 
without  consuldng  with  the  college  of  the 
cardinals.  In  I77M,  the  brief  wjls  i«vstied. 
The  reasons  lor  the  aboliliou  were  not 
fftfm  li^Wift  k  ^ 

the  poi>c8  had  alndished  seveflW  Jittl^ii* 
ders,  and  that  tlic  council  of  Trent  tiad 
not  exactly  pronounced  a  coufinuation  of 
tbeocder.  Four  weeks  after  this  viola- 
tion of  justice,  Ganganelll  ajipointed  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  /icnimtions 
againrt  Ae  Jeittlli!  ftfto'ShMesMiit  his* 

torinii  J.  hii  M :il!rr  s^lys  <if  fhisalxilition— 
*Ut  was  soon  apparent  to  wise  men,  that  a 
common  bulwark  of  oil  authorities  had 
fidlen.''  Fnjttia  did  not  acknowledge  die 
almlition,  but  retained  the  Jesuits,  as  use. 
ful  iiifllnictem  in  .Silesia,  until  at  last  tliey 
MnMlfw^  JraiB-  dbmnbt  to  the  pope, 
urged  the  king  to  complete  th^  alxiUtiun. 
In  Ruama,  also,  the  order  remained,  lie- 
cause  Catharine  was  convinced  of  its 
itSBltfimAlkt  goverameiit  obHiMdtks 
nect»ssar>'  permission  from  the  popes  Pius 
VI  and  ViJ.  Clement  XIV  diwi  in  1774. 
His  sickness  and  death  were  acconi|jauied 
b^  strange  symptoms,  and  calumny  niime> 
diately  accused  the  Jesuits  of  having  pro- 
cured his  d|Bath.  The  pefsoas  in  uttend- 
Mria  M  the  pope,  tm  the  physicians, 
gave,  however,  no  safisfacton>'  statt-ments; 
and  Le  IJret,  in  his  ^lii-^a/.iue  of  Political 
and  Ecclesiastical  lii^iorr,  so  clcariy 
showed  the  inOMMe  of  the  Jesuits,  that 
this  crdiiriiny  never  coiild  gain  flM»ting. 

iSee  CkmaU  Xlk'.j  'I' he  abohtion  uf  tlie 
TesidtB  had  nikia  consequences.  In 
moat  CailiolK-  countries,  it  produced  a 
chasm  in  the  means  of  public  instruction, 
which  it  was  not  easy  to  tilL  The  edu*  u- 
tfaa  of  ^outh  lost,  hi  roanv  cases,  the  salu- 
tar}'  ndigious  direction  which  distinguish- 
ed so  much  the  instruction  ul'  tlie  Jesuits. 
Neither  the  archives  nor  the  eoflbn  of  tha 
JcHuits  satisfieil  expectation.    Some  per* 

Jydipvad  thff^ipujnp^  haivahaifi  * 
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^^^V-  HK^I^LSflK^B  IhdMI  Auk^^^ ^^^^^^^  ft*,* 

IMn  On  )  DDKWmHi^        ■'MB  aWnl  ■ 

fot  r>0  yeara.  The  onI<;r  wa«  reioBtituted 
in  White  Riissin  in  1801,  and  in  Sicily 
in  and  wa8  put  uutirvly  ou  iui  old 
Iboiniff  ia  1814,  by  the  pope.  Whether 
it  ought  to  be  restored  eveiy  where,  is 
a  questioo  which,  we  think,  is  different 
fiom  what  h  was  rormeriy.  In  the  south- 
cm  countries  of  ElDope^  it  appears  cap 
|ial>le  of  bernrning  very  useful.  Of  ita 
reestabliiiiuuent  in  GenDany,  there  ii 
Hnfe  hope.  ^RMve  ii  neb  a  maaa  ef 
knowledge  distributod  in  the  (xeniian  na- 
tion, its  public  instruction  is  w  thr,roufrl), 
and  the  eatabliahments  for  uducuiiou  ho 
well  ftSBdii^  tfMt  the  Jeauit  acboola  ap- 
pear, at  least,  not  to  be  needed.  In  tliis 
natioii,  too^  mat/erialiem  does  not  reniain 
te  be  eoiM|iMndy  bat  the  aouwd  acuse  of 
the  people  soon  led  it  back  to  reli^cm. 
Besides,  the  society's  plan  of  education 
would  htUe  a^ree  with  that  of  the  Ger- 
nHHi  beeMHelhMeirthelenito  lelqriii 
nature  a  general,  and  th<*refore  a  p(a!)le 
om,  and  cannot  adapt  itaelf  to  modem 
systeme  of  education.* 

Jescites  mBobx  ;  feeuler  persons  of 
high  rank— 4M,  ibr  instance,  Louis  XIV 
of  FFBDoe— who  are  bound  to  the  order 
by  vows  efobedienee,  but  have  net  tokeB 
iBt  i|ihituel  vow. 

Jkscs,  called  also  Chrisl  (Xp  i<rr(K,  tlie 
Anointed]^  the  Son  of  God,  the  Savior  of 
mm,  whoee  biith,  life  aiid  deetfa  wefe 
predicted  hy  prophets,  and  attended 
with  miraculous  nianifestations  of  divine 
powe^i^  was  bom  of  the  vir^gin  Mar>',  of 
the  tribe  of  Jodih,  who  wee  betrothed  to 
Jofieph,  an  of^fwure  artisan.  The  place  of 
his  birth  was  liethloheni :  the  time  is  un- 
eeneiii,  but  ii  eommonly  considered  to 

•  *^^^^?^  ^  *^  articles  on  the  Jemits  amy 
be  oenwd  vom  the  interesline  nature  of  the  mb- 

Jaet.  Any  view,  howevfr,  ol  iho  siitject,  v^hirh 
eootd  be  given  in  a  work  of  the  cbaractrr  of  the 
preaent  ottut  be  too  caedw  to  aaabla  the  reader 
to  Ann  HUisfactocy  csaehMinu;  to  do  which, 
ipfvat  knofwled^  or  ftclt  and  eritiral  acumen  are 
rt«q(ii<iuv  The  article*  can  only  serve  to  IihIh  ;itc 
the  most  important  points  to'  be  investigated. 
The  second  article  was  riven  to  ibofir  what  con- 
itnictton  Jciaits  ihenweTvai  pot  npan  the 
pwlaal  cbairgc*  tiftam.  than.  W«  may  ckwe 
l»ith  rpmarkinj.  (hat  ever>'  thing  in  hiitor)-has  its 
time,  ami  the  cnli t  of  the  Jesuits  can  never  rise  to 
any  great  eminenee  in  an  age  in  which  knowledge 
it  so  nuiidly  spreading.  It  is  coanactad  with  the 
aid  ordar  of  things,  xka  with  iha  mw,  aad  has 
Twice  returned  with  '^ervilism  into  Spain,  and  once 
into  France.  The  Enc\jtl(rp*dit  Moderru,  in  ita 
article  on  the  Jesuit calls  them  the  vr^rim 
K^arda^  the  «lrr/(t«M,  the  jowMrieaof  uie  pope; 
aad  it  can  hardly  be  auppotad  that  the  goadtk 
^'ill  flourish  when  the  sovciai^  it  dlUy  ^V'*"'**'^ 
spicador  aad  power. 


hefo  been  hi  die  Iftii  yespof  dw  emiri* 

ate  of  Augustus,  four  or  five  yetu^  before 
the  beginning  of  the  vulgar  era.  Our  in- 
furinatiou  concerning  him  i»  derived  ui- 
most  entirely  from  tietached  sketchee  of 
his  life,  written  bv  four  of  his  foUoweflk 
The  angel  Gabnef  )iad  announced  to  Ma- 
ry, that  die  power  of  the  Highest  should 
ovnhedow  her,  and  thet  ihe  shoukl  bear 
a  son  who  should  rule  over  the  house  of 
Jacob  f«ever  ;  and  ou  the  uight  of  his 
bofdi,  «  engel  eppeeied  to  eeme  ahep- 
berds  and  announced  the  coming  of  a 
Savior.  On  the  8tii  day,  he  was  circum- 
cised according  to  the  law  of  Must.'K,  and, 
on  the  40tli,  was  presenled  in  Ae  temple, 
where  the  aged  Suneon  pronotinred  him 
to  be  the  light  of  nations  and  the  gloiy  of 
ItneL  The  ooming  of  the  divine  infiuit 
was  also  hailed  by  tlie  adoration  of  the 
Magi,  who  were  niiracidously  directed  to 
the  house  where  the  yotmg  child  was. 
Heiod,  alarmed  by  these  hioeetloM^  de- 
tennined  to  d(  stroy  all  the  tnale  children 
of  Bethlehem  and  its  vicinit}',  of  tlie  age 
of  less  than  two  yeaia,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  the  death  of  Jeeua.  cut  Joseph, 
being  niinu  ul  ii-ly  \Minic<lof  the  danger, 
fled  to  £g}pt  Willi  the  viigia  and  her 
ehild,  and,  on  Us  letum  aftor  the  deelfa 
of  Herod,  went  to  reside  at  Xazareth,  in 
Galilee,  wbenre  Jesus  is  called  a  .Vosa- 
rene.  VN'e  have  no  fiulher  accoiwts  of 
die  eeriier  years  of  Jeeua,  except  the  re- 
markable scene  in  tlie  temple,  when  ho 
was  12  years  old,  and  the  general  observa- 
tion of  Luke,  tliat  he  remained  in  Naza- 
reth with  hie  parentH,  and  servc^l  them. 
At  the  age  of  aliout  30  (LuA:«  iii,  2}),  he 
was  baptized  by  John  in  the  river  Jordan ; 
the  •pnit  of  God  deecending  upon  him 
like  a  dove,  and  a  voice  from  neaveii  pno- 
claimiiiij,  "This  is  my  In-loved  son."  Pre- 
viout*ly,  iiovvever,  to  entering  upon  his 
heavenly  office  of  divine  teacher,  he 
retired  to  a  .solitarj  i)lace,  where  he  passetl 
40  days  in  fiisting,  meditation  and  prayer. 
His  mission  is  generally  ooniderecl  to 
have  occupied  three  yean^  ipent  m  acts 
of  mercy,  in  incnlrntinir  a  ptirer  f^'stcm 
of  morals,  more  exalted  uuiions  of'  God, 
and  mora  elevedng  viewa  of  men  and  hie 
destiny,  than  had  yet  been  presented  to 
the  world.  If,  when  we  consider  his 
niiracle^i,  he  appears  like  a  God,  we  must 
also  acknowI^Mlge  sometliing  Htiperfauineii 
and  divine  in  his  pnritj'  of  life,  his  warm 
love  for  others,  and  his  sclf-cievotioa  to 
Aeir  wdftre ;  hit  meek  yet  fbm  and  hop 
alirinking  endurance  of  uisult,  contempt 
calumny  and  suffering.  While  he  de- 
nounce sin,  and  prophesies  the  coming 
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dmeHaAm  of  tbtt  eoffopt  ci^,  he  foreives 

the  stnnor,  and  wcH'pp  over  tho  fnt«  or  the 
obdunite  Jurutiuieiu.  Notliiiig  coii  surpaaa 
the  perftet  beftuty  of  hii  life,  but  Uie  god- 
like snl)lirnity  of  ]\\-*  di'ath.  ItiH  uimecos- 
sary  \wi-c  to  tnu  e  the  particulars  of  his 
altort  but  cveutful  niiaaion.  He  bad  cbo- 
ien  12  apostles  to  be  tbe  compani(»ti8  of 
his  niinixtn',  the  wifiiessos  of  his  riiiraclets 
aod  tbe  depoaitoriea  of  bis  doctrine,  aud 
he  wee  betrayed  into  the  powerof  hie  en* 
eorfee  by  one  of  these,  with  the  mockery 
of  ft  frien<lly  salutation.  Brtmvr.lhy  one, 
denied  by  another,  aud  aboudoncd  b^  ail, 
he  wee  carried  before  the  JewWi  pnests, 
found  puiltv,  and  by  them  1  'i.  r  l 
cvt  r  to  tin-  Ionian  ma^strates,  who  aioue 
liad  the  powvr  uf  Ufo  and  deatli.  Con- 
demned to  deeth  ee  a  disturlxT  of  the 
public  jieace,  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross 
on  mount  Calvary  j  and  it  was  in  the  ago- 
nice  of  tUe  bitter  deeth,  thet  he  preyed 
for  the  forgiveness  of  his  cxf  .  ntKnu'i-s, 
and,  with  a  touching  act  of  filial  love, 
commended  his  mother  to  bis  favorite 
dbeiple.  Tbe  evangelisia  rehte  thtt, 
from  tlie  hour  of  noon,  the  sun  wrts  dnrk- 
oned,  and,  three  hours  ailcr,  Jchu-s,  having 
died  out,  **It  is  finiebed,"  gave  uptlie  ghost. 
The  vail  of  tbe  temple,  they  add,  was 
torn  astindcr,  tlie  earth  s}uK)k,  rocks  were 
rent,  and  the  tombs  ojiened.  The  centu- 
rion who  WBB  present,  directing  the  eieeu- 
tion,  exclaimed, "  Tndy  this  was  the  son  of 
God."  The  Ixxly  of  Jesus  was  taken  down 
by  Joseph  of  Arimatliea,  and  placed  iu  a 
tomb,  aimut  which  the  Jewish  prieists,  re- 
mcinlM'ritig  his  prophecy  that  he  should 
rise  ou  the  third  day,  set  a  ^uard,  seaUng 
up  the  door.  NoCwnflMtanding  tliese  pre- 
eeuiloiii^  hie  pro{ihecy  wius  fulfilled,  by 
bb  resurrection  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  (Sunday);  aud  he  appeared  repeat- 
edly to  Ins  disciples,  to  emsourage,  coneole 
and  instruct  them.  On  the  40th  day  after 
his  reaurrection,  while  with  them  on  tlie 
mount  of  Olivea,  he  wus  takeu  up,"  and 
dlieppeered  oat  of  their  eight 

JEsrs  SiRAcii.    (See  Siraeh.) 

Jet.  The  color  of  jet  is  a  pure  and  deep 
bleelc,  aomeiinica  with  a  tinge  of  brown. 
It  occurs  in  opaque,  compact  masses,  so 
eoUdand  hanl  that  tlicyare  susceptible  of 
being  turned  on  a  iuUie  and  hi^Iy  polish- 
ed. Its  (reoture  le  conehoidel  or  undulat- 
ed, shining  or  even  splendent,  and  it  has  a 
resinous  lustre  ;  its  specific  gravity,  from 
LS5  to  1.30.  By  friction,  it  acquires  a 
week  electricity,  even  when  not  insuleted. 
It  sometimes  presents  the  fomi  of  branches 
of  trees,  and  cxliibita  traces  of  a  iigne- 
oaetexii|i«.  bbunswitb  flame  often  a 


little  groeniafa,  but  it  does  not  melt,  Iih» 
solid  bitumen.  It  exhales,  while  buminf, 
a  auroug  and  somelimeti  aromatic  odor, 
eenriUy  diflbrant  fhm  that  of  coel  or  bi- 

tumen.  It  most  frequently  occufi  in  de- 
tw;hcd  maicies  of  a  moilerutc  size,  in  beds 
of  sandstone,  ratu4,  Uniestone  and  second- 
ary nrap.  It  is  also  connt^ted  with  forma- 
tions coal,  particularly  that  which  is 
associated  with  secondary  trap  rocks.  It 
ii  abo  found  with  other  vaneliee  of  fi^ 
nite.  Good  specimens  of  jet  are  found  m 
lialicia  and  other  places  in  ?|win ;  near 
Wittcmburg,  iu  Saxony  ;  in  tlie  depart- 
ment of  Ande,  in  FVniee,  wfaera  it  eome* 
times  contjiins  ;unber.  In  I'ntrland,  it  oc- 
curs near  Whitby.  In  the  Farm;  islands, 
and  in  the  isle  of  Sky,  it  occurs  in  trap 
rocks.  In  the  U.  States,  in  Massachusetts, 
it  is  found  at  South  U;i(IIey.  in  the  coal 
formation.  Jet  ia  someumes  employed 
for  ftiel,  Imt  is  more  ft^uendy  cut  end 
polished,  for  ornamental  purposes,  but- 
tons, bracelets,  snuff-boxes,  &c.  Some 
mineralogists  consider  it  intermediate  be- 
tween coal  end  UtmniiMNie  wood. 

Jkux  Floratx  (^oral  games)  ;  a  fes- 
tival atmually  celebrated  in  Toulouee.  As 
early  as  the  time  of  the  TroubadoursL 
Toulouse  had  a  literary  institution,  called 
the  college  du  gai  savoir,  or  de  la  gate 
icience^  as  ooetiy  was  then  termed.  It 
wee  foimded  before  die  yeer  1993.  Seven 
Troubadours  and  a  chancellor  formed  fSm 
college  ;  they  confernMl  the  degrees  of 
doctor  and  bachelor,  and  taught  in  their 
palace  end  gerdens  the  toit  J^ammar  or 
Jleurs  du  gai  aavoir  (laws  of  love,  or  flow- 
ers of  the  gay  scieuce).  In  13^23,  they 
sent  a  letter,  in  verse,  to  all  the  poets  of 
the  Langue  iV(  ><■,  inritiDg  them  on  the 
'M  of  May,  l'A'2i,  to  a  poetic  festival, 
where  the  composer  of  the  beat  poem  was 
to  reodre  a  violet  of  flne  gold.  The  cel- 
ebrated Troubadour  Antnud  Vidal  won 
tlic  prize.  The  capUoids  (magistrates)  of 
the  city,  who  had  likewise  becu  invited,  to 
encourage  a  fo^val  so  much  to  the  hooer 
of  Toulouse,  offered,  in  fiiturc,  to  furnish 
the  golden  violet.  To  increase  the  splen- 
dor of  llie  aimual  celebration,  two  other 
prizes  vrere  added  to  the  violet — an  eghin- 
tine  and  a  pansy,  lK)th  of  silver,  .'^ituilar 
institutions  afterwards  arose  at  liarceloua, 
in  the  rrign  of  king  Johi^  and  at  Toiloea, 
in  the  reign  of  king  Meitm.  The  origiiud 
institution  at  Toulouse,  on  the  other  hand, 
l)egau  to  decline,  and,  at  tiic  cud  of  a 
oemmy,  vrw  neariy  extinct,  when  it  wae 
revived  by  Clenienee  Isaure.  (See  CU- 
menrt  haurt.)  She  lert  by  will  a  consid- 
erable sum  for  the  celcbratiou  of  liiijs  po* 
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ival  \>iiicli  wuK  now  continued  Life]  h(U)  skctclied  Abatiuerus,  with  great 

under  die  nantc  ot'  jnix  fiaina,   Mav,  spirit  and  humor,  as  a  philosophic  cob- 

«  Wirtoa,  and  alm»-giviiigv  eonimenced  bicr  at  Jerusalem,  who  opposes  tlie  Sa- 

rhp  ccremonlof.    IVfon*  tli«'  nwnnliii'r  of  vior  witli  n  cold,  worldly  lofric,  which  will 

ptiaefl^  the  (omb  of  Cleincnce  was  auvwed  not  look  above  tltu  tilings  of  earth,  aud  is 

milk  fmm.  More  -eostly  flonh**  wvtavd-  thereibre  eoodemmd  to  mnain  id 


ed  the  zeal  of  the  conijH-titoiN.     Four  world  (which  is  all  to  hun)  imtil  a  desiro 
wrn^  offered — an  arnaraiitiiiis  of    for  higher    things   should  AWaken  in 


of  tlie  value  of  400  hvreti,  tor  the  him. 

>de;  a  Tiolet  of  rilyer,  HsNw  9S0  Jsws.  AAerthe  BabykHiish 

Bvte^  fcrnn  essay  in  pro!<t',  which  wns  (if  the  Hobrrws  (see  Htbrttcs)  were  ralltd 

pol  lW>  than  n  quarter  nor  more  tliaji  u  Jncs^  the  fx^^^       of  tlie  nation  having 

bslflkNir  in  reading  ;  a  ;<ilver  pansy,  val-  remained  in  the  middle  and  eastern  pror- 

0^^900  IiTres,  for  an  eclogue,  elepy  or  idyl:  xwvkh  of  the  Perman  emnire,  and  only 

and  a  silver  lily,  value  <>()  livn  s,  for  thr  42,300  men,  with  their  tainilies,  principally 

sonnet,  or  hymn,  in  honor  ot  the  holy  of  tlie  tribes  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 

virgin.  Instettd'  'Or  dtKilofi,  theiB  were  hsvhig  letutned  to  diehr  coootiy,  when 

iiow  a  lnn^ter  of  the  ganieg;,nnd  40  judges  i>crmi6sion  was  ^rninted  by  Cynis  (536 

{mmntenetirs).    In  1«>!»  J,  the  college  was  H.  C.)    They  foimde.l  n  new  kingdom  in 

foniially  erected  into  an  academy.   The  Judaea,  dc^ieudcnt  on  Persia,  but  under 

office  or  efasMelkav  and  other  distinctions  ^  doinesiic  dirsetkm  of  high  priests  and 

of  rank,  were  sboBahed  in  177'J.  The  seal  elders,  according  to  the  Mosaie  eonstilO- 

is  kept  by  a  standing  secretary,  and  one  tion.    Jenisalcin,  the  temple,  aud  the  Le> 

of  the  members  presides^  with  the  title  of  vitical  cities  of  the  country  were  reboilL 


r,  who  ■  appointed  by  lot  every  not  without  diilicult}  ;  the  writings  of 
thfve  month*.  After  ati  l!!terrnjtti<'»n  of  Moses,  the  historical  and  projihf lical 
15  jaan,  from  171X)  to  ItiUli,  tiie  mainU-  hook^  collected ;  the  great  synagogue  of 
mtaftrntrnMod  agafai  in  TVnilouse,  the  190  leaned  men  estabushed  thr  the  cnti- 
academy  ^veiit  into  operation,  and,  accord-  cal  revisum  and  explanation  of  the  Holy 
inglo  the  old  en^torn,  awanled  the  ])n'/.es  Scriptures,  as  well  as  H^imrnte  synagogues 
tmnded  by  Cleuieucv  i^uuiv.  Since  then,  and  schools  lor  tlie  €;!ipoundiug  of  the 
iKi  fiesdTsl,  MSOiBblBd  with  so  many  po-  law,  and  the  hntmetion  of  the  people, 
ede  MeoUectkms,  has  Ir>cii  anntially  celc-  All  these  institutions  did  not  enable  Ezra 
hrated.  The  academy  aifewmlilrs  in  the  artd  Nehemiah,  the  restorers  of  tlieir  na- 
couuciMiouse  of  TotiKMlse,  which  is  call-  tion,  to  rcrive  tlie  primitive  Mosaic  eonsti- 
•d  d»  cspiloKtaR.  tutioo.  The  spirit  of  bis  code  baloo^ 
Jr.w,  Tiir  WAM)F.p.iNO,  or  f.ternal;  to  another  age,  and  to  other  eirciini- 
u  poetical  personage  of  popular  traditions,  stances.  The  later  Jews  couW  rttoin 
who  owPA  his  existence  to  a  story  con-  onty  the  letter  of  the  law,  and,  in  th«r 
neded  with  the  well-known  scene  in  the  expositions,  lost  tht-msclves  in  the  subtil- 
IiiotorN-  of  Christ's  passion.  As  the  Ha-  tics  which  they  had  learned  from  the 
vior  was  on^  the  way  to  tiie  place  of  exc-  Chaldaeans.  In  cnterj)rise  iukI  activity, 
evMion,  overeoiiie''wmi  ihe  weight  of  die  however,  they  surpassed  their  fatheni. 
<  ros.*',  he  wished  to  rest  on  a  stone  iM  forc  Their  coinruere<_',  and  their  annual  pil- 
ihe  hons^' of  n  Jew,  whom  the  siory  calls  grimages  to  tli"  temple,  to  which  each 
Ahasuerus,  who  drove  him  away  mth  Jew  was  oblige*  1  to  make  an  oflfenng,ae- 
cdlsua.  Jesus  calmly  replied^'Thou  cumuhied  at  Jenisalem,  under  the  mild 
shalt  wander  on  the  earth  till  I  n  turn."  govemtnent  of  the  Persians,  more  trens- 
The  astonished  Jew  did  not  come  to  liiiu-  ures  than  fcjoloraou's  age  had  ever  seen, 
self  till  the  crowd  had  uusscd,  and  Ae  They  were  not  therefore  desfftote  of  the 
Mreets  were  empty.  Drtvcu  t)y  fear  and  means  for  conciliiiting  the  Maeedontan 
r<^morsi',  he  lias  si'rice  wnndere<l,  accord-  conquerors,  and  although,  oti  the  fall  of 
ing  to  liie  commaad  of  the  Lord,  from  the  Persian  inotmrchy,  diey  submitted  to 
)Sce  to  pluc«,  aad  has  «ever*  yet  been  Alexander  the  Great,  bud  were  invohvd 
able  to  find  a  grave.  This  ]»nni8hment  of  in  the  wars  of  Ins  generals  for  the  su- 
unl>chef  and  hardness  of  lieartr— a  con-  premaey,  yet  their  fate  was  not  hard, 
denmation  to  wander  forever  oa  the  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egjpt,  who  took  pea- 
earth,  and  to  be  the  conteraporary  of  all  session  of  Palestine  320  B.  C,  allowed 
centuries — has  afforded  malerinls  for  llie  them  the  enjoyjiient  of  ilieir  siitfridnr  cus- 
Christian  poets.  S<'liuburt  aud  bcblcgel  toms,  and  granted  tlie  colonies  which  he 
blitoed  tliis  legend  to  aoeote  tnnaphnted  to  his  capital  (AleMPdria), 
Otim  ^  llib-  third  vohnM  of  Us  own  for^  puipoae  of  extendiiighi  conmMve, 
vak  VB.  19 
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peculiar  privileges  over  the  natives.  The 
Jews  were  far  trorn  improving  tiieir  con- 
dition by  engaging  in  the  war  between  the 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  kings,  on  tlio  side 
of  the  former  {i\)7  B.  C);  for  the  Syrian 
Seleucidee  considered  their  poHsessions  tis 
lawful  subjects  of  phmdt'r.  Scleucua  IV 
attempted  to  plunder  tiicir  temple,  and 
Antiochus  IV,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to 
a  unifoniiity  with  the  rest  of  his  subjecta, 
determined  to  destroy  their  religion.  His 
pretext  for  this  was  the  shametul  sjHJCta- 
cle  of  intrigue  and  corruption  displayed 
at  the  Syrian  court,  in  the  rivalry  of  the 
priests  and  nobles  for  the  dignity  of  high- 
priest;  but  the  nation  adhered,  with  its 
characteristic  olistinacy,  to  the  forms  of 
the  Mosaic  worship.  When,  therefore, 
Antiochus  set  up  tJie  Olympian  Jupiter 
for  worship  in  tlic  temple,  and  compelled 
the  Jews  to  sacrifice  and  eat  swine,  many 
suffered  the  most  terrible  death,  rather 
than  transgress  the  law  of  Moses.  In 
vain  were  Jerusalem  and  the  surrounding 
country  laid  desolate.  These  |K^rsecu- 
tions  only  sened  to  developc  a  national 
spirit,  which  bnjke  out  in  thn  insum;ction 
of  the  Maccabees.  Judas,  suruamed 
Maccab<eus  (the  hammer),  was  the  third 
son  of  a  priest,  who  had  fled,  with  his 
family,  from  persecution,  and  had  col- 
lected, in  the  mountains  of  Juduvi, 
a  l)and  of  faitliful  believers.  With 
tlieir  assistance,  he  defeated  the  Syrians, 
took  Jerusalem,  an<l  restonnl  the  Mosaic 
woreliip  (It>5  B.  C).  A  new  epoch  of 
glorj'  and  renown  for  the  Jews  begins 
under  the  govennnent  of  the  Maccabees. 
Three  brothers  of  this  family  of  heroes — 
Judas,  Jonathan  and  Simon — bore  suc- 
cessively tlie  dignity  of  high-priest,  and 
completed  their  deliverance  from  the  Syr- 
ian yoke.  Simon,  whom  the  gratitude 
of  the  nation  had  created  u  prince,  left  to 
his  »()n,  John  Hyrcaims  (135  B.C.),  au  in- 
dependent kingdom,  secured  by  an  alh- 
ance  with  the  Romans.  Tin?  latter  ex- 
tended it  by  his  victories  over  the  Idu- 
ma>ans  and  Samaritans,  and  confirmed  it 
by  the  cst;d)liHhment  of  the  high  council, 
or  sanhedrim.  The  reign  of  Hyrcaims 
was  distinguUhed  for  the  progress  of  civ- 
ilization and  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
the  nation.  In  his  time  also  arose  the 
sects  of  Pharisees,  Sadducees  an<I  Essc- 
nes.  (q.  v.)  His  son,  Judas  Aristobuhis, 
receive^l  the  royal  <lignity  (105  B.  C),  and 
the  Jewish  stale  afipcared  to  be  in  tlie 
way  to  recover  the  power  and  splendor 
of  David's  time,  since  Alexander  Jannae- 
UH,  the  successor  of  Aristoiudus,  took 
Gaza,  in  a  successful  war  against  Egyi)t ; 


but  tiie  above-mcntiouod  sects  gave  rise 
to  civil  dissensions.  Afler  the  death  of 
queen  Salome  (70  B.  C),  who  was  ruled 
by  the  Pharisees,  the  succession  was  dia- 
pute<l  by  her  sons  Hyrcauus  and  Ari»- 
tobulus.  The  war  Uitween  the  brotliers 
introducetl  foreign  umpires  into  the  coun- 
try. Pomi»ey  couqueretl  Judaea  (03  B.  C.\ 
according  to  tlio  Koniau  policy,  for  the 
weak  Hyrcauus.  This  result  of  the  con- 
test put  an  end  to  the  new  freedom  of  tho 
Jews.  Jerusalem  lost  its  walls,  ilie  kiiig- 
dom  its  new  conquests,  the  nation  its  in- 
dependence, and  tiie  family  of  tlie  Asmo- 
nem]s  (the  iliuslrious^  a  title  borne  by  the 
Macc-altees)  its  royal  dignity.  Hyrcauus 
was  made  high-priest  and  ethnarch,  and 
each  Jew  became  a  tributary  to  the  Ro- 
mans. It  was  in  vain  tliat  the  sons  of 
Aristobulus  endeavored,  by  repeated  in- 
surrections, to  reston?  the  former  state  of 
things.  The  Roman  power  kept  the  peo- 
ple in  chains,  and  a  fuise  friend  (Antipater 
of  Idumn?a)  introduced  himself^  as  a  Ro- 
man prf>curator,  into  the  family  of  Hyrca- 
uus, to  effect  its  niin.  While  the  Ajsrao- 
neans  were  struggling  for  independence, 
Hero<l,  Antijiater's  son,  was  securing  the 
kingdom  f<)r  himself  at  Rome.  Anti^- 
nu8,son  of  Aristobulus  II,  who  had  main- 
tained himself  five  v  eaw  in  Jerusalem,  by 
the  assistutice  of  tiie  Parthiai^s,  was  ex- 
pelled by  tiic  new  king  1  Icrod  (q.v.)  35  B.C., 
and  the  last  of  the  Asmoneans  was  put 
to  death.  The  reign  of  tins  foreign  king, 
who  acipiired  the  name  of  tlie  Grtai  by 
mainlining  himself  amidst  many  diffi- 
culties, was  of  no  advantage  to  the  coun- 
try.  The  doubtful  character  of  his  faith 
made  the  chief  men,  who  were  depen- 
dent on  him,  uidifferent  to  their  ancient 
religion,  and  the  murders  which  he  com- 
mitted in  his  own  family,  as  well  as  the 
unceasing  opj)R'ss<ioii  of  the  Romans,  filled 
the  people  with  general  disconlenL  The 
divine  worship  constantly  degenerated 
more  and  more  into  empty  fonns,  and  the 
licentiousness  of  the  court  contaminated 
all  ranks  of  the  nation.  Such  was  the 
situation  of  the  Jews  and  of  Judaism 
when  Christ  was  Ixini.  Herod  sur>'ived 
this  great  event  to  stain  his  last  dav^s  by 
the  munler  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem  ; 
but  neither  he  and  his  successors,  nor  the 
counsels  of  the  Pharisees,  could  avert  tiie 
fate  of  the  Jews.  Under  the  feeble 
princes  who  succeeded  Herod,  the  coun- 
try soon  came  to  be  trealetl  merely  as  a 
Roman  province.  Oppressed  by  tlu;  pro- 
curators, piwludcd  from  the  exercise  of 
their  religion,  the  infiirinted  i>eople  broke 
out  into  a  rebellion  (A.  D.  GG),  which  icr- 
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minated  in  the  total  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  state.  September  7,  A.  D.  70, 
Titus  took  Jerusalem  by  assault,  burned 
the  temple,  demolished  Uie  city,  and  sold 
into  slaver)',  or  drove  into  exile,  all  the 
inhabitants  who  escaped  death.  About 
110,000  Je^vs  perished  during  the  siege 
and  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
There  was  no  suffering  which  tliis  un- 
happy people  did  not  undergo.  Those 
Jews  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tains and  the  ruios,  were  compelled,  after 
many  unsuccessful  efforts,  to  abandon 
their  country,  now  changed  into  a  barren 
desert.  The  remnants  of  the  nation, 
scattered  over  all  the  earth,  still  possessed 
advantages  which  could  belong  to  no 
other  people  in  similar  unhappy  circum- 
stances. Their  natural  ingenuity  and  in- 
dustry, the  strength  of  their  religious  zeal, 
tlie  literary  treasures  of  their  holy  writ- 
ings, secured  to  them  every  where  admit- 
tance and  success,  and  preserved  their 
nntional  character.  They  found  prose- 
lytes and  old  believers  in  all  countries  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  in  the  East,  as 
far  as  tlie  Ganges,  where  those  who  had 
settled,  during  tl»e  Babylonish  captivity, 
had  greatly  multiplied.  Egypt,  and  all 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  were  filled 
with  Jewish  colonics,  and  in  the  cities  of 
Asia  iMiiior,  of  Greece  and  Italy,  were 
thousands  enjoying  tlie  rights  of  citizens. 
Thus,  by  their  mutual  connexions,  and  by 
tlieir  holy  books,  the^  became  the  invol- 
untary instruments  oi  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  which  but  few  of  their  own 
number  embraced.  They  were  not  re- 
quired to  receive  it  by  Uie  Roman  empe- 
rors. Under  the  emperor  Julian,  tliey 
ventured  to  make  prc|)aration8  for  a  new 
temple  in  Jerusalem,  which  had  l)een  re- 
built by  Adrian,  under  the  name  of  .^lia 
CapUolina.  Although  this  attempt  failed, 
they  derived  great  advantages  from  their 
sanhedrim,  revived  at  Tiberias,  and  their 
patriarchates  (presidencies  of  the  sanhe- 
drim), which  were  cstabUshed— one  at 
Tilxjrias,  for  the  Western  Jews  (429),  the 
other  for  the  Jews  l)eyond  the  Euphrates, 
first  at  Mahalia,  afterwards  at  Bagdad. 
The  former  was  hereditary,  the  latter 
ele<!tive  by  the  sanhedrim  at  Bagdad. 
The  incuml>ent  of  the  latter,  which  sub- 
sisted till  1038,  was  called  ctichnalotarch 
(prince  of  the  captivity).  These  two  pa- 
triarchates became  points  of  union,  and 
tlieir  flourishing  academies  in  the  East  serv- 
ed as  seniinaries  for  their  learned  rabbins. 
One  of  the  works  of  these  scholars  was 
the  collection  of  the  traditionary  exposi- 
tions of  the  Old  Testaiueuu  and  additions 


to  it,  which  was  begun,  A.  D.  200,  by 
rabbi  Juda  the  Holy  (Hakkadosh),  coni< 
pleted  A.  D.  500,  and  received,  under  the 
name  of  tlie  Talmxtd^  as  a  rule  of  faitli,  by 
the  scattered  communities  of  Jews.  It 
requires  tliat  wherever  12  adults  reside 
togedier  in  one  place,  tliey  shall  erect  a 
synagogue ;  and,  since  the  destruction  of 
the  temple  bad  put  an  end  to  sacrifices, 
they  are  to  serve  the  God  of  tlieir  fathers 
by  a  multitude  of  prayers,  and  little  for- 
malities, amidst  Uie  daily  occupations  of 
life.  This  book  of  law  allows  usury, 
treats  agriculture  and  grazing  witli  con- 
tempt, rec|uires  the  strictest  sefNuntiou 
from  other  people,  commits  tlie  govern- 
ment to  the  rabbins,  as  tlie  teachers  and 
nobles,  and  inculcates  a  corrupt  moral 
system,  which  has  degraded  tlie  character 
of  the  great  mass  of  mis  unfortunate  peo- 
ple, rendered  tliem  dangerous  to  those 
among  whom  they  live,  and  obstructed 
their  uaturahzation,  even  where  they  enjoy 
the  greatest  privileges.  This  applies  to 
tlie  Rabbinttes  (that  is,  tlie  followers  of 
the  Talmud),  to  which  sect  nearly  all  the 
European  Jews  belong.  The  sect  of  the 
Caraites,  who  reject  the  Talmud,  and 
hold  to  the  law  of  Moses  only,  are  less 
numerous,  and  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
East,  in  Turkey  and  Eastern  Russia. 
During  the  decline  of  civilization  in  Eu- 
rope, where  the  Jews  had  setded  as  colo- 
nists, even  under  the  Romans,  and  had 
penetrated  as  far  as  Gaul  and  GeriTiany, 
owing  to  the  slave-trade,  tliey  preserved 
a  certain  degree  of  civilization  by  means 
of  their  schools,  which,  during  the  confu- 
sion consequent  on  the  destruction  of  the 
okl,  and  the  formation  of  new  states,  by 
the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  not  only 
preserved  dieir  existence,  but  obtained 
them  influence  and  autJiority.  They 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  old  world,  and,  as  money- 
lenders and  brokers,  were  often  of  great 
im|K)rtance  to  princes  and  nobles;  and, 
during  the  dreadful  persecutions  which 
they  underwent  from  the  cruelty  of  the 
Christians,  even  after  the  seventli  century, 
they  still  continued  prosperous  in  those 
coimtriea,  even  during  tlie  periods  in 
which  they  suffered  most.  Their  own 
usury,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Christians, 
ratlier  than  religious  hatred,  were  the 
true  causes  of  tnese  persecutions.  The 
most  dreadful  crimes,  and  all  public 
calamities,  were  attributed  to  them  by  the 
Christians,  as  a  pretext  for  ridding  them- 
selves of  troublesome  creditors,  or  for  ob- 
taining possession  of  their  treasures,  either 
by  their  execution  or  banishment;  but 
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their  ^venkh  nnd  adroitnnfls  had  rendemd 
them  so  ini{)ortaiit,  ihat  they  were  always 
able,  eventually,  to  secure  the  protection 
of  spiritual  and  teni[>onil  rulers.  They 
lived  more  Imppily  anionp  the  Moham- 
medans, although  they  wen*  di^ttinguitihed 
hy  disliouorable  badges,  and  oppr^eed  by 
heavy  taxes;  and,  during  the  Moorish 
twjprcniacy  in  S|Kiin,  their  pnwperity  was 
increasing,  and  their  learning  flourisliing. 
(See  Rabbinical  hanscua^c  tinii  IMeraiure.) 
In  the  cities  of  Fmnce,  Gennany  ana 
Italy,  after  tJie  eleventh  century,  particu- 
lar streets,  and  enclose<l  places,  were  as- 
signed to  them,  in  consequence  of  which, 
in  tlie  persecutious  during  the  crusades, 
tliousands  often  tell  victims  ut  once  to  tJio 
popular  fur)'.  Decrees  of  councils,  and 
the  ordiuanc«»s  of  wculnr  miens  re|K'ated- 
ly  declared  the  Jews  inca^mhle  of  enjoy- 
ing the  civil  rights  of  Christians,  and  of 
holding  public  offices.  They  could  no 
where  he  domiciliated,  nor  attached  to 
any  guild  or  cor|K>raiion ;  but,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  {layment  of  certain  suras 
of  money,  they  enjoy»>d  the  wnmccliate 
protection  of  the  >Kjvereign,  who,  in  his 
financial  eml)nrra!«ments,  obliged  them 
to  make  re])eate*l  contrihutioits.  In  CJer- 
many,  they  paid  a  considemble  lax,  in 
return  fur  whieh  they  were  protected,  as 
the  money  agents  [Kammerkncchic)  of  the 
lioly  Roman  empire,  ns  they  are  nenomi- 
natwi  in  an  imi>erial  letter  of  proteclion. 
Their  conversion  to  Christianity  could 
not  be  effected  by  such  treatment.  In 
Spain  and  Portiigal,  indeed,  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  yielde<i  to 
force,  and  suffered  themselves  to  Im?  bap- 
tized en  masse  ;  hut,  as  soon  as  the  storm 
was  over,  tliey  wen*  s<M'n  Jigiiin  in  the 
synagogues.  The  superstition  of  tlie 
fitleentli  century,  wjios»;  worship  of 
saints  and  relics  must  have  ap|x>iu^xl  to 
thnni  idolatry,  nught  well  jicrsuade  them 
that  their  own  [>ure  monotlieittrn  was 
more  rational  and  scriptural.  From  this 
rin'umstance,  and  fn>m  their  pride  in  the 
antiquity  of  their  nation  and  constitution, 
we  may  infer  how  many  of  those  who 
publi<'ly  profess»t>4l  to  l>e  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  were  railed,  in  Portugal,  >i«jr 
Christians^  and  who  might  attain  to  a  no- 
ble rank,  and  even  to  Jiigli  church  digni- 
ties, were  still,  in  private,  Jews,  continu- 
ing scntpidously  to  ol)8erve  the  Mosaic 
ceremonies.*   Tho  Portuguese  Jews,  on 

*  It  is  well  knowm  thai  (he  litenilure  of  Spaiu 
is  iiuich  iadvlitud  lo  tl>e  Jrws.  A  list  of  oulnon 
of  HohrKW  orijpii  gives  501  <pn  pliiloloicv,  2()  oil 
asirolo^',  (>7  roinmeniiuors  or  expositors,  84  on 
philosophy,  52  in  ^<immar,  36  on  medicine,  18 


account  of  tJieir  connexjou  with  tbaw 
secret  adherents  to  Judaism,  have  been 
{Nirticuiarly  respectable,  and  are  in  pos- 
session of  large  landed  efltatea.  The 
Dutch  Jews,  chiefly  fu^tivee  from  Portu- 
gal, were  once  distinguished  for  tlieir  ini- 
inens*'  wealiii.  The'  PoUsh  (who,  since 
12()4,  have  l)cen  in  |)os8esBion  of  impor- 
tant privileges,  and  have  iK'en  a  gre-at 
hindrance  to  the  industry  of  tlie  cities) 
anti  the  Russian  (now  t)ie  most  nume- 
n>us^  haye  possessed  themselves  of  nearly 
ail  ttie  commerce ;  also  of  the  iiujs,  x\\^ 
beer  and  brandy  sho[>s,  and,  in  some 

ylacea,  of  tlie  |X)gt-officea.  The  Gcnnaii 
ews,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  the 
conunercial  cities  and  coqtomtions,  have 
kept  only  the  gleanings  of  the  retail  (rode. 
In  all  places,  the  Ji-ws  have  o  perulior 
character.  Their  conlinement  to  employ- 
ments which  depend  princi|)ally  on  inge- 
nuity and  emming,  has  had  a  dcl>a&in^ 
cftect  on  the  great  body  of  them.  In 
modem  times,  however,  dlstjngui9he<i 
scholars,  philosophers,  artists,  physicians 
and  merehanfs  have  been  found  among 
them;  as  Spino/o,  Moses  Mendekuohn, 
Davit!  Friedldndcr,  3Ioses  Kuh,  &c. 
The  f>hilosophicnl  spirit  of  the  last  half  of 
the  18th  C4'ntury  first  began  to  acknowl- 
edge tlie  rights  of  tlie  Je  wa  Plans  for  the 
improvement  of  their  political  and  moral 
condition  were  lUscussed,  and  afterwards, 
by  the  l)euevolence  of  some  governments, 
carried  into  execution,  but  with  little,  and 
often  with  no  succeas.   The  only  conse- 

auence  of  llie  great  sanhedrim,  to  which 
le  em[»eror  Napoleon  summoned  lOO 
rich  Jews  (1801),  was  an  imi)erial  decree, 
sooji  alter,  declaring  those  Jews  only  to 
be  French  citizens  who  were  occupied  in 
some  useful  employment ;  but  they  were 
still  ilrauti  as  conscripts.  Th<i  Cr(!niuin 
princes  were  more  desirous  to  give  the 
rights  of  citizenship  to  tiie  Jews.  The 
disabilities  to  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  subject,  were  removed;  civil  privi- 
leges were  granted  to  them ;  the  Israel- 
itish  cousistorj'  was  estal)lished  iu  Casfiel, 
under  the  Westphalian  ^vemment,  for 
tlie  improvement  of  their  worship  and 
tlieir  schools.  Still  more  important  ore 
the  improvements  in  the  Jewisli  schools 
iu  Austria,  where  there  are  academies  for 
rabbins  at  Prague  antl  Lemherg  ;  in  Bava- 
ria, whtire  there  is  a  similar  institution,  at 
Fiirth  ;  and  in  the  Prussian  states,  where 

hiituriaus,  52  jiirisl$,  18  inathcmaticiatts,  57 
poeU<.  U  on  rhetoric,  (i8  on  the  Talmud,  ID  ibco- 
logiat}$.  and  73  inuislatom. — Journal  of  the  Lilt- 
rnnj  Cnnvrntion,  l>rM  at  New  York,  Anpci>d:x, 
No.  I  (New  York,  1831). 
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tliey  acquired  all  civil  rights  in  1811.  60,000;  Turkestan,  40,000;  province  of 

There  is  no  distinction  whatever  between  Iran,  35,000  ;  Russia  in  Asia,  3000 :  totaJ, 

Jews  and  Christians  by  the  con^ilution  7li8,000. — ^^Jfrica;    Morocco    and  Fez, 

of  the  U.  States,  but,  in  sonic  of  the  states,  300,000  ;  Tiuiis,  130,000 ;  Algiers,  30,000 ; 

certain  officers,  as  liie  governor,  counsel-  Abyssinia,    20,000;     Tripoli,  12,000; 

lofB,  representatives,  are  required  to  pro-  Kgypt,  12,000:  total,  504,000. — America; 

fess,  under  oath,  their  l)elief  in  tlie  Chri.n-  North   America,    5000;  Netherlandish 

tian  religion.    In  F^n^latid,  the  Jew  bill,  colonies,  500  ;  Demeruni  and  Kssoquibo, 

passed  in  1753,  enabhng  Jews  to  prefer  200:  total,  5700.  New  Holland,  50.  Grand 

bills  of  natundization  in  parliament,  with-  total,  3^18,000.     Other  estimates  carry 

out  receiviiig  the  sacrament,  was  rej>caled  the  numlK-r  to  five  or  even  six  milUona. 

the  next  vear.    In  May,  1830,  an  attempt  The  black  Jews,  in  the  Kast  Indies,  are 

was  ma«le,  in  parliament,  to  remove  the  natives,  and  slaves  who  have  embraced 

civil  disabilitici*  affecting  the  Jews,  but  Judaistn. — See  Basnage, //wtotre  rfw  Jui/>, 

was  opiMiHed  by  tlie  ministry,  ajid  the  from  the  Christian  era  to  171()  (til'teen 

question  was  lost.    In  France,  the  cham-  volumes) ;  J.  M.  Jost's  History  of  the  h- 

l>rr  of  deputies  votpd,  in  18.30,  that  the  radiles  since  the  Time  of  the  MaccaUes^ 

Jewish  niinistera  of  worship  should  be  (Berlin,  1820 — 1826,  seven  volumes,  from 

paid  from  llie  public  chest,  like  the  Chris-  105  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  1320.)    On  the 

tian.    In  Germany,  a  number  of  Jews  ci\il  condition,  commeree  and  literature 

have  lately  abandoned  the  system  of  the  of  the  Jews  in  France,  Spain  and  Italy, 

rabbins,  and  perlbnueil  divine  worship  in  during  the  middle  ages,  li-om  the  begin- 

tlio  <iennan  language,  in  a  niauncr  ap-  ning  of  the  cighili  to  the  end  of  the  six- 

Cn)aching  that  of  the  Christians.  Ham-  leenth  century,  see  Arthur  Betignot,  Les 
urg  is  tlie  seat  of  this  society.  In  gen-  Juifs  (C Occident,  &c.  {Paris,  1824).  The 
eral,  the  Jews  in  Europe,  without  re-  best  religious  history  of  the  Jews  in 
nouncing  their  religion,  have,  more  than  Peter  Beer's  Historj',  Doctrines  and 
fbnnerly,  shown  a  disposition  to  adopt  Opinions  of  all  the  religious  Sects  that 
Ciiristian  refinement,  wliile  their  bretliren  have  existed  or  do  exist  among  the 
among  the  Mohammedans  and  heathens  Jews,  and  of  the  mvstical  Doctrine  of  the 
share  the  barbarism  of  djeir  masters.  Cabbala  (Briinn,  1822,  two  parts).  See 
By  the  ukase  of  March,  1817,  im}>ortjmt  Zeo's  Histonf  of  the  Jeicish  States  (Berlin, 
privileges  are  conferred  on  the  Jews  in  1828) ;  see  also  tlie  Htbrcic  CommonicealUt^ 
Russia  who  embrace  Christianity.  Land  translatetl  from  Jahn's  Biblische  Jhrchuolo- 
is  given  to  them  gratuitously,  where  they  g7>(Andover,  1828),  aiul  Milman's  History 
may  setde  untler  the  name  of  The  Society  of  the  Jews  (London,  lb2y.) 
of  Isratlitish  Christiatis.  They  are  imme-  Jncish  Law.  The  sourees  of  the  Jew- 
djately  subject  to  a  court  at  Petersburg,  ish  law  are  ilje  Mosaic  law  and  tlie  Tal- 
appointed  by  the  empemr,  are  exempt  nnid  (q.  v.) ;  hence  llic  rabbis  artMhe  Jew- 
from  militar)' service,  from  having  soldiers  ish  lawyers.  The  Jewish  law,  in  all  its 
quartered  on  them,  from  all  taxea  for  20  extent,  is  very  complicatetl,  and  full  of 
years,  and  may  engage  in  any  trade  with-  niceties.  In  some  countries  of  Europe, 
out  being  subject  to  the  restrietions  of  the  the  Jews  enjoy  a  separate  jurisdiction  to  a 
craft.  (For  the  institutions  for  the  con-  certain  degree,  and  inherit  according  to 
version  of  the  Jews,  originating  in  Eng-  tlieir  o^vn  Taw.  (a)  The  Jewish  matrimo- 
land,  t¥ee  Missions.)  The  following  is  nial  contract  is  made  partly  in  writing  and 
an  estimate  of  the  uuml)er  of  Jews  in  l>efore  witnesses,  and  partly  by  tlie  tleliv- 
different  parts  of  the  world,  taken  from  the  ery  of  a  ring  to  the  bride  from  the  bride- 
Weimar  Ephemeriden  Gtogruphischen  : —  groom.  The  husluind  acquires  a  rieht  to 
Europe  ;  in  Russia  and  Poland,  ()58,80i) ;  every  tiling  whieh  his  wife  obtains  by  la- 
Austria,  4r>i,524  ;  Enro|HUin  Turkey,  l>or  or  otherwise ;  he  has  also  the  use  of 
'121,000;  States  of  the  German  Confed-  tlie  fortune  which  she  possessed  at  the 
cradoii,  138,000 ;  Pnissia,  i:i4,000  ;  Neth-  time  of  the  maniage,  and  is  her  sole  heir. 
eriand.><,  80,000 ;  F' ranee,  tK),000 ;  Italy,  Testaments  are  governed  by  the  princi- 
3(),000 ;  Great  Briuiin,  12,000 ;  ('racow,  pies  ol'  the  donatio  inter  vivos  and  the  do- 
7300;  loniiui  Isles,  7000;  Denmark,  natio  niortis  causcL,  according  as  the  will 
(iOOO;  Switzerlauil,  1970  ;  Sweden,  4.>0:  was  made,  in  a  state  of  health,  or  of  dan- 
total  numl>er  of  Jews  in  Euroj>e,  gfious  sickness.  The  niles  of  legal  de- 
1  ,.918,053,  or  a  proportion  of  113di  |mrt  of  scent  among  the  Jews  are  as  follows: — 
llie  ()o|)ulation,  calciilatejl  at  227,000,000. —  (an)  .Among  the  descendants,  the  sous  and 
»isia;  Asiatic  Turkey,  300,000;  .\mbin,  tlieir  male  dejscrndants  inherit  first ;  after 
200,000 ;  Hindustan,  100,000 ;  Ciiiua,  tlieiu  the  daughters,  and,  in  case  of  there 
li)» 
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he'mg  none,  the  fenial»i  (lesccmlant^i  in  the 
next  degree.  (66)  After  the  deeceuduuts 
1bn»yn  the  fitther ;  if  be  ie  dead,  the 
brothers  of  tlic  deceased  and  th»  ir  de- 
scendants, and,  in  failnrc  of  all  tlx^ 
ciaases,  the  sisters  of  the  deceased  aud 
their  descendants.  Persons  rekted  bv 
the  mollnr's  sido  iiover  inherit  from  each 
otlier  :  children  uiay  iuberit  from  the 
mother;  the  mother  never  caafiom  the 
children.  L(>mntimate  children  do  not  ex- 
clude illegitimatf,  oven  if  the  fruit  of  an 
incestuous  connexion,  unless  the  mother 
of  die  illegitimate  children  is  a  elav«»  or 
iiDt  of  Jewish  blood  ;  in  whirh  cuir,  the 
children  do  not  udierit  from  the  &ther  in 
any  event  The  firat-bom  son  receives  a 
iiouhio  share  of  tha  properly  which  die 
fiither  artunlly  jvw>*e«ei>(l,  Tiot,  however,  of 
uncollected  debts.  On  Uic  otiier  liajid,  be 
has  to  bear  abo  a  double  riiara  of  the 
debts  due  from  his  (iithtT.  If  the  first- 
Iwrn  dies  before  the  tlivisioii  takes  [)l,'ic(', 
bis  right  of  primogeniture  fails  to  his  de- 
aoen<£uita  Any  one  tnay  renounce,  sell 
or  c'wr  fnvnv  his  right  of  jiriiiin^rt  nitiiri'. 
Tlie  heretlitary  succession  of  the  husband 
and  wife  is  regulated  by  the  tfme  of  die 
eantinuaiice  of  die  marriage,  (c)  Every 
gruitniust  he  prihlir,  lunl  tlie  property  be 
reguhuly  trausfen-od  ;  to  annul  a  legal 
ptnt^  a  new  gnnt,  With  proper  fhrmafitiea, 
la  requisite.  A  verbal  ■riMiit  is  buiditii; 
only  whi  ii  inadf  l»y  a  verj-  t^ick  |)erson,  or 
one  in  iniiiiincui  cinngcr.  A  Jew  attains 
his  niajoriiy  nt  the  age  of  13  years  and 
one  day,  if  he  has  obviously  reached  the 
period  of  pt|berty.  A  Jewess,  under  tlie 
aaone  eirDUBntaneea,  is  of  age  at  19  yeani 
A  Jew  ia  not  allowed  to  engage  in  com* 
merce  l)efori'  iiis  20tli  year.  The  girl  re* 
mains,  until  she  is  full  grown,  under  the 
paternal  aiidiority,  when  the  fiuher  may 
give  her  in  ninrriage,  a<rainst  Iwr  knowl- 
edge and  wish.  According  to  tiie  law^s  of 
several  countries,  full  age  of  Jews  is  the 
same  as  diat  of  other  inhabitants. 

jF.ws-TfARP  is  a  kind  of  musical  in- 
strtunent  held  between  tlie  teeth,  which 
Ifiveo  a  sound  by  the  modon  of  a  sprini; 
of  iron,  wiiirli,  l>eing  struck  by  the  hand, 
plays  npaiiist  the  breaili.  "  The  J«'ws- 
mimp,*'says  a  diligent  investigator  of  such 
maRfln^  '^aeenis  to  take  its  name  fwm 
the  nation  of  the  Jews,  and  is  vulgarly 
believed  to  be  one  of  tlieir  instruments  m 
made  Bu^  upon  inquiry,  vou  wffl  not 
find  any  such  instrument  as  this  described 
by  the  nuthon»  that  treat  of  .Jewish  music. 
In  short,  this  insnuuient  is  a  mere  boy's 
play  thing,  and  incapable,  of  jtaelT,  of  bcwig 
joined  eiilMr  with  a  voice  or  any  odMr  hi- 


strument ;  and  I  cx>nreiyo  the  preeent  or- 
thography to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Frmen  jeu  Iroeme,  a  trump  to  play  widi. 
And  in  the  Hrlgic  or  Low  Dutch,  from 
whence  come  nianv  of  our  toys,  a  trump 
is  a  rattle  for  children.  Sometimes  tiiey 
will^  call  it  a  Jacs-harp  ;  and  another  eff * 
mon  given  of  it  is  a  jaws-harp,  liecnuao 
the  place  where  it  is  played  upon  is  be- 
tween the  jaws."  {Pegge  Jhunymiana, 
ij 

Jeztrah,  in  the  Calmla,  is  the  thin! 
worid,  tbe  worid  of  the  tliinking  sub- 
Btaneaa.'  In  the  Gabafisde  theology,  it  is 

also  the  name  of  a  book,  in  six  cha|>ters, 
which  treats  of  tlie  world,  of  motion,  of 
time  and  of  tlio  soid.  It  is  extremely  ob- 
scure ;  eveiy  thing  in  h  ia  expmssed 
in  nurnbi^rs  and  letter*.  One  tradition 
makes  tbe  patriarch  Abraham  tbe  author. 
It  is  mentioned  hi  the  Bfishna  andSanhe^ 
drini,  and,  therefbre,  must  have  eiriMad' 
In  fore  ilu*  Talmud.  This  book  is  ^'cry 
short,  and  many  editions  have  been  pub- 
lished. The  last  edition  is  by  Rittangel 
f.Viit'^terdnm,  U'A'i),  with  a  Latin  tniUW- 
tiou,  equally  iacom|irehensible. 

JinnA  or  JunnA ;  a  considerable  ooln- 
merrial  haven  of  Arabia,  on  tlie  shore  of 
the  KfHl  sea.  It  may  lie  corisiden'd  as  the 
jKirt  of  Mecca,  and  is  6U)i})orted  |»artly  by 
oanrj^g  on  die  trade  with  India  and 
K^rypt,  and  partly  by  the  conrnursc  of 
pilgrims  from  the  coast,  and  of  those 
from  the  opposite  regions  of  Africa,  who 
cross  at  8iiakem  to  reach  tliis  famed  seat 
of  Molmnimi^dnn  pilgrimnge.  It  is  situated 
ID  a  barren,  sandy  ditrtrict,  destitute  of 
waier.  Tho  strecta  are  vanr  narroW'.  Tbe 
entrance  to  tlie  road  is  full  of  shoals,  and 
it  is  dangerous  to  attempt  going  in  with- 
out a  pilot  Tbe  English  trade  here  was 
formerly  comidarRblc  ;  but  numerous  ex« 
nrtioiis  have  now  i"e<lurcd  it  to  a  low  ebb. 
The  Ameiicaus  liave  some  commenre  with 
this  place.  Lon.  99^  15^  E. ;  lat.  91"  29' 
N.  (For  further  iufbrinntion»  800  Burck- 
hardt's  T)ftveljt  in  .Irnbxa,) 

JiHOiN,  or  GiHo>,or  SiHO>',or  AMOL,or 
Amv  (anciently  Ojruf ) ;  a  river  of  Oennal 
Asia,  wliicli  rises  fnun  rnoinitains  betwwn 
Cireui  Bucbaria  and  Chinese  Tartary,  antl, 
artf  r  a  N.  W.  course  of  more  than  1200 
miles,  flows  into  the  lake  of  Ami.  Tlie 
citi»^  of  Harnarcantl,  Bucbaria,  Termed, 
Balk  aud  Gaur  are  on  its  hnnches.  it 
has  been  ganeraDy  believed,  that  it  for- 
merly flov^  into  the  Caspian  sea,  and 
that  Its  course  was  turned  into  its  present 
channel  by  the  Tartars,  acconiing  to  some, 
before  tlie  l€di  oentun',  but  according  to 
odwia^  abooi  1710.   This  opinion  is  re- 
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jectetl  by  Malte-Brun,  and  other  geogra- 
phers, who  maintain  that  the  Jihon  al- 
ways flowed  into  the  lake  of  Ami,  and 
that  the  rpjecte<l  opinion  was  fonne<l  ajid 
profjagated  by  ]>er9on8  whose  knowledge 
was  imperfect,  (mrtiriilarly  widi  rcgarti  to 
the  form  of  the  Caspian  sea,  or  tlie  exist- 
ence of  the  lake  of  Aral. 

JoAB,  son  of  David's  sister,  and  his  first 
genend,  fought  valiantly  for  David,  but 
oftcni  sliowcd  a  revengeful  and  artful 
spirit  ;  for  instance,  against  Abner  (2 
Samiiely  iii,  27,  39)  and  Ama.Ha  (2  Samuel, 
XX,  y,  seqA  His  Bervicert  secured  him  tlie 
favor  of  David,  though  that  king  was  of- 
ten offended  with  him  (2  SamufL,  xviii, 
3:3,  xix,  4).  After  David's  death,  he  es- 
poused tlie  cause  of  Adonia^and  was  kiUo«l 
in  the  temple,  by  the  altar,  at  tlie  command 
of  Solomon  (1  yCinga,  ii,  28,  seq.). 

Joachim  Ml'rat.   (See  MuraL) 

JOACHIMSTHALER.     (See  DoUoT.) 

Joan,  the  pajK^sB,  according  to  a  story 
long  iK'lieved,  but  now  acknowlrdped  to 
be  a  liction,  was  a  nadve  of  iVUiity.,  of 
the  name  of  Gilberta  or  Agnes,  who,  fall- 
ing in  love  with  an  Englishmnn  at  Ftddji, 
went  to  travel  >viUi  him,  studied  at  Atheri.s 
and  visited  Rome.  Continuing  to  conceal 
her  sex,  she  took  the  name  Johannes 
.'JnjCf/iVu.?,  and  rose,  by  her  talents,  from 
the  tilxition  of  a  notiuy  to  the  papal  chair, 
under  the  name  of  John  VIII  (854  Ut 
8.5<;,  lieiween  Leo  IV  and  Benedict  III). 
She  governed  well,  but^  haWng  become 
]in.'gnajit  by  a  Fer\ant,  or,  acconling  to 
pome,  by  a  cardiual,  she  was  deliv- 
erp<l  in  a  solemn  procession,  and  died 
on  the  spot,  near  the  Colist-um,  wliich 
place  llie  iwpes  are  said  to  have  avoid- 
ed ever  alter  in  their  jirocessions.  This 
gtorj',  first  relatcjl  by  Marianus  Sro- 
tiis,  in  his  Cfironicon  (in  the  12tli  centurj  ), 
is  not  mentioned  by  any  contemporary 
%vriter  hostile  to  the  pai)al  see,  and  is  gen- 
erally considered,  since  Blondell's  lldnir- 
cisstment  sur  une  Femme,  as  u  mere  flible. 
The  examuiation  on  the  sella  sterc')raria* 
])ei  l\a]Mi  gave  rise  to  this  story  ;  jK'rhaps 
it  is  a  satire  on  the  barefaced  profligacy 
of  some  popes  {  |M>rlmp8  it  is  a  Iruii  of 
the  excitement  against  die  po|K^s,  which 
became  very  general  in  die  l.*3(h  century  ; 
others  still  have  thought  it  to  lie  an  al- 
]egory  of  die  decretals  ol'  the  pseudo  Isi- 

*  From  ll»e  lime  of  Honoriiis  II.  ICHII  to  Leo 
X,  the  popes  were  Rciunlly  oMigrwl,  bOit  their 
election,  to  M>al  ibeniielveM  u]xm  a  bIooI  with  un 
opening,  where  they  were  examined  by  ibe 
Yoan^st  ilcacoii,  iii  «)nlcr  to  dftcmiiiie  tJiai  they 
wen?  iiialeif.  with  their  orpaiis  jKTlecl,  Necause  no 
miiiilated  perMii  cuu  be  a  inemhcT  of  the  Catho- 
lic pricslhood. 


dore,  then  brought  to  light.  Clemens  Syl- 
vius first  showed  the  falsehood  of  the 
8tor\'.  Spanheim  defended  the  account  in 
his  De  Johanna  Papissa.  Gibbon  says, 
"Till  the  refonnation,  the  tale  was  repeat- 
ed and  U'lieved  withotit  offence,  and  Jo- 
an's femide  stiitue  long  occupied  her  place 
among  die  }ioj)cs,  in  the  cadiedrnl  of  Si« 
enna.  She  has  been  aiuiihilaKnl  by  two 
learned  Protestiints,  Blondell  and  Fkiyle ; 
but  their  bredtrcn  were  scandalized  by 
this  equitable  and  generous  criticisn'i. 
Spanheinj  and  L'Enfant  attempted  to  save 
diis  poor  engine  of  controversy  ;  and 
even  Mosheim  condescends  to  clicrisli 
some  doidn  and  suB{)icion." 

Joan  of  Arc  (Jeann*  (P^^rc);  the  Maid 
of  Orleans.  The  lx;lief,  prevalent  in  the 
middle  ages,  that  particular  indi\iduali» 
were  gifted  \v\iU  suix-niaturai  powers,  a« 
instniiiients  of  a  higher  will,  explains  Hw 
extraordinary  character  and  conduct <  of 
the  maid  of  Orleans.  After  the  death  of 
Charles  VI,  king  of  France,  in  1422, 
Henry  VI  of  Kngland,  then  a  child  of 
nine  mondis  old,  was  proclaimed  king  of 
France,  according  to  tlv  treaty  of  Troyes 
(1420);  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Bedfiird, 
acted  as  n*ffenL  France  had  lieen  dis- 
tracted, for  42  years,  by  civil  dissensions. 
On  one  side  were  queen  I^dN'Ma,  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  England  ;  on  the 
other,  the  dauphin  Charles,  who  had  l)een 
almndoned  by  his  own  mother,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Orleans  |)arty.  This  divis- 
ion, and  the  talents  of  the  English  gcue- 
rala,  die  earls  of  Somerset,  Warwick, 
Salisliury,  Suffolk,  Arundel,  Talbot  and 
Fastolfe,  had  reduced  nearly  all  France  to 
the  <lominion  of  England.  The  dauphin, 
a  youdi  of  19,  was  crowned  at  Poictiers 
as  king  Charles  VII.  He  |>oese«s<-d  many 
qualities  pro|ier  for  interesdng  his  coun- 
irymcii  in  his  favor,  an<l  was  wanting  on- 
ly ui  firmness  and  resolution.  Still  he 
mahitained  himself  in  France  for  the 
space  of  stjven  years.  At  length,  Bf)urgcs, 
and  the  territory  belonging  to  it,  wcn> 
nearly  all  that  n  mained  to  him.  Paris 
and  the  north  of  France,  as  far  as  the 
Loire,  were  in  ]K)S8cssion  of  the  F]ngli.s|i. 
Salisbtirj'  had  U'en  liesieging  Oneans 
since  Oct.  12,  1428.  The  city  was  bnive- 
ly  defended  by  Gaucour.  Its  fiill  would 
liave  ruined  die  cause  of  Charles.  In  tin* 
valleys  of  the  V^osges,  on  the  old  frontien* 
of  Lorraine,  in  the  village  of  Donireiny  lu 
PtuM'lle  (q.  v.),  on  die  banks  of  the  iMmse, 
lived  a  )>easant  girl,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  whose 
IMinMits  were  common  country  j><  (»ple  of 
reputable  chiuTicter,  and  in  good  cinnnn- 
stanc«fl  for  their  station.    In  the  midst  of 
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timid  and  siiporstitious  porsona,  who  were 
iti  rotuiiuin)  tniu(>le  and  alarm  at  die  mia- 
furtimes  of  their  countr}\  Joan  was  quiet- 
Jy  occupied  in  domestic  employments,  and 
0<nnt*tim<'«  in  driving  tlic  cattle  to  pasture. 
H«T  history  has  heen  very  minutely  traced. 
The  third  volume  of  the  Notices  and  Ex- 
tract-s  from  Manuscripts  in  the  liliran'  of 
t}ie  king,hy  De  I'Averdy  (Tans,  l/iK),  4to.), 
contains  whatever  is  im()ortant  respecting 
her,  taken  from  28  manuscripts  relating  to 
her  trial  and  condemnation.  8he  was  of 
a  delicate  frame,  and  uncommon  sensihil- 
ity  of  temi»erament.  This,  perhaps,  was 
heighteue(l  hy  the  circumstance  of  her 
being  exempt  from  the  common  law  of 
her  sex  ;  and  Dnfresnoy  has  remarked 
how  liiis  circuni.stance  and  her  spirit  of 
devotion  may  account  for  her  visions. 
Her  enthusiasm,  and  her  habits  of  solitiu^' 
nictlitation,  explain  the  angehc  voices  and 
visions  of  the  maid.  While  lier  compan- 
ions were  s|K>rtinff  beneath  the  Fairies' 
tree,  the  beautiful  May  {U  btau  Mai  ou 
Farbrt  des  fttt)^  not  far  from  the  fountain 
of  Domremy — a  tree  which  was  once  sa- 
cred to  tiie  Dniids,  and  famous  in  many  a 
ghosdy  tale — Joan  was  siiiging  and  danc- 
ing by  herself,  in  pious  enthusiasm,  and 
binding  garlands  for  the  holy  virgin,  in  tiie 
httle  chapel  of  "  our  Lady  of  Ik-Uernont," 
which  she  usually  visited  on  Saturday. 
She  wiw  never  a  servant,  at  least  not  in  an 
inn.  The  Enghsii  chroniclers  have  mis- 
represented these  facts ;  and  Hume  is  also 
in  error  with  regard  to  tier  ag<».  The 
beautiful  Joan  was  but  18  when  she  went 
to  the  dauphin  at  Chinou  in  Touraine. 
Commanded,  as  she  asserted,  by  a  vision 
of  our  lady  of  IJellemont,  to  raise  t}ie  siege 
of  Orleans,  and  to  conduct  Charles  to 
Kheims  to  be  crowned,  she  presented  her- 
self in  Februar)-,  l-lSi*,  to  the  governor 
of  Vaucouleur,  Rol)ert  of  Baudrioourt, 
who  at  first  thought  her  |>oi»«i!ssed,  and 
twice  dismissed  her;  but  upon  her  return- 
ing a  third  time,  he  sent  her  to  Chinon 
with  li'tters  of  recommendation.  Here 
the  duuphin  ordered  \wr  to  be  exumined 
by  the  bislioj)  of  Meaux  and  John  Morin. 
She  is  also  said  to  have  immrdiately 
{winted  out  the  king,  whom  slie  had  nev- 
er seen,  and  who  lind  puqiosely  mixe<l 
among  his  courtiers,  and  to  have  repeated 
to  him  a  prayer  which  he  had  made  to  the 
virgin  Mar\.  It  is  certain  that  she  was 
examined  lor  tliree  weeks,  by  many  intel- 
ligent men,  counsellors  of  )Nirliament  and 
divines.  She  was  then  secretly  inspected 
by  the  dauphiirs  mother-in-law  and  lier 
court  ladies,  who  dccliux'd  lier  to  be  a  tnie 
virgin  iqu'elU  Hail  nnt  tntiht  et  vraie  pu- 


ctUe).  At  length,  being  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  her  claims,  D'Aulon,ihe  most  Vir- 
tuous nian  at  court,  was  appointed  to  be 
her  constant  attendant  and  brother  in 
anns,  and  she  received  [>ennission  to 
liasten  with  Dunois  to  the  deliverance  of 
Orleans.  From  this  period,  she  appears 
the  finest  character  in  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages  of  France.  In  a  male  dresK, 
anned  cop  a  pie^  she  bore  the  sword  and 
tlie  sacred  banner,  as  tlie  signal  of  victo- 
ry, at  ilie  head  of  the  army.  Still  no  un- 
feminine  cruelty  ever  stainod  her  conducL 
She  was  woimded  several  times  herseli^ 
but  never  killed  any  one,  or  shed  any 
blood  witli  her  own  hand.  There  ap- 
pears, as  Fr.  Schlegel  says  in  his  History 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  from  old  Freucfi 
Documents  { Gtschichtt  der  Jungfrau  von 
Orleans,  aus  cdt/ninz.  (^tuiUn,  Berlin, 
1820),  there  appears  to  have  been  no  oth- 
er earthly  pai«iou  m  her  heart  tlian  devo- 
tion to  her  country,  to  llie  descendant  of 
St.  Louis,  and  the  sacred  lilies.  It  is 
shown  also,  by  tlie  documents  of  iter  trial, 
and  of  the  revision  of  it,  in  1451^,  that  she 
had  not  killed  any  of  the  enemy  witli  her 
own  hand,  from  a  tenderness  of  conscience, 
and  was  even  more  anxious  about  the 
souls  ihim  the  Imdies  of  the  English  who 
were  slain.  Neverdieless,  it  would  stx-m 
from  some  jMissages  of  Lenglet  Dufresnoy 
{Hittoire  dt  Jeanne  d*^'lix^  Vitrffe  Heroine^ 
Paris,  1753,  and  Amstenlam,  1759),  tliai 
she  did  not  always  carry  the  banner,  and 
actually  made  use  of  the  consecrated 
swortl  in  ca.se  of  necessity.  This  sword 
was  mken  by  her  directions  from  the 
church  of  Sl  Catharine  at  F'icrbo'is,  where, 
according  to  the  storj',  nolwdy  had  before 
known  of  its  existence.  Afler  sunset,  slie 
avoided  llie  company  of  men,  |>a*sed  her 
nights  witii  women,  and  kept  ail  1oo(m> 
females,  as  much  as  posKible,  awny  from 
the  camp.  Tiie  general  Ix  lief  of  her  ele- 
vato<I  misaion,  of  which  she  herself  was 
piously  persuaded,  pnxluced  the  most  ex- 
traonlinarj'  effects.  Resoliiu?,  chivalrouH, 
]>ious  and  brave,  looking  to  one  single  aim, 
she  was  skilfully  employed  by  the  gene- 
rals to  animate  the  army,  while  they  di<l 
not  impliciUy  follow  her  counsels.  The 
first  enterprise  was  succe^ful.  With 
10,000  men,  under  the  command  of  St. 
Sevenv,  Dunois  and  La  Hire,  she  march- 
ed fn)m  lil»)is,  and,  on  tiic  !2i>tli  April, 
1429,  entered  Orleans  with  supplies,  lly 
bold  sallies,  to  which  she  animate<l  the 
besieged,  the  English  were  f<»nu'd  fr«)m 
their  intrenchments,  and  Suffolk  almii- 
donod  the  siege  (.May  8,  1429).  Joan  next 
captured  several  places  in  the  enemy's 
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ftolMnon,  and  defeated  iHmib  in  a  battle 
near  Patay,  where  general  TaJlxjt  was 
takeOf  and  the  ^  aliuitt  Fastolfe  himeelf  was 
loiced  to  fly.  Charle*  «it«rod  ffhriii'iii 'm 
triumph.  At  the  anointing  and  coronation 
of  tiie  king,  July  17,  Joan  stood  at  iiis 
iidb*'  Id  lull  armor,  and  b<>aring  the  ban- 
JMi^  die  look  the  office  of  a  constableiaiid 
held  the  sword  over  the  kin;:.    M«  r  com- 
miasioii  iiaviug  been  thus  fultiiied,  she 
wiabed  to  wtomi  to  her  bome,  hot  wm 
prevailed  upon  to  stay.   All  Eambe  now 
acknowledged  Charles  ns*  king;  and  Bed- 
flcMrd  could  oniy  uuuiiiuiu  hiiiisell  by  valor 
•MfMlMi^  Heiepubed,  io  Septeei* 
ber,  the  tLssatitt  upon  Paris.    Here  Joan 
was  wounded,  aud  Cbarl)>  retired  to 
Bouigea.    A  title  of  nobility  was  now 
conferred  -oil.  the  heroine  antl  her  family. 
She  was  first  called  Dalis,  th. n  />)./rV,  ;iihI, 
liuallv,,  Ihf  Im  ;  her  coat  ot  anns  coa- 
tiined  two  gcSUtt  lilies  endaeword  poin^> 
in;?  upwwds  and  bearing  a  crown.  MeBn« 
while,  Bedford  wiis  asseniMinir  new  forces. 
Burgundy  aud  iirittany  still  acknowled|^ 
llie  young  king  Henry  VI,  wfao  had  been 
crowned  at  Paris.     Thus  8frf'njrtli''H''d, 
the  English  again  putdiod  on  and  bcMeged 
ponjj)iegne.   The  makl  threw  herself  in- 
tpthe  iBwn,  as  she  had  done  at  ITrinawi, 
but  in  a  «dly,  IMuy  '^r>,  1431,  was  taken 
pnsoiMir  by  the  Uurguudiaoa.    She  suf- 
nftdmd  tb»  LfaMcl,  liie  baattmi  af  Van- 
dome.    She  was  at  tli  -t  confined  at  Ow- 
.toy„b«t  allerwarda  at  Beaurevoir.  Upon 
tearing  diat  she  was  to  be  delivered  to  the 
E^gfish  (king  Heniy  hariBff  paid  lOyOOO 
livre«  for  lier),  she  nttrinpft  iT  to  escape  by 
leaping  Iram  a  wuidow  uf  tlie  castle,  and 
waa  aenoiaiy  injured.  In  ifaia  oon^moo^ 
blie  came  into  thr  (xiwer  of  the  F.ngliali- 
Ai  liie  instiirntioii  ot  herown  countrymen, 
Pierre  Cuuciion,  biiihop  of  iicauviut^,  insti- 
tatod  ft  procees  against  beiv*Bd^"o^ 
vrr  ''  v  .f  Piiri.s  demanded  her  execution, 
bhe  was  coudeiuntd  by  the  chun  h  aa  a 
•OReresB  and  heretic.   The  secular  arm 
had  no  contnd  over  this  decree.  De 
PAverdy  gives  this  as  nn  excuse  for  the 
inactivity  of  tlic  kiuxi  who  wade  httle  ex- 
ertkmiDlnliBiref iheberiiiiteL  Butthat 
li^ht  and  indolent  prince  never  stiowed 
huiiself  zealous  and  constant  in  uiy  thing. 
AAer  four  uiondi.s'  iiupridonnieni,Uieiiino- 
>-i  (It  •  ntiiusiast,whohadresohjtelydeAnd* 
v(\  !i<T.s.  ir,       at  iliet  xuniliiiiiiun  Jiud  nam- 
ed C;L  Michael  us  the  an^'t  i  whose  voice 
she  had  heacd  in  her  fiul)er*«i  garden,  in  her 
15th  year,  aadaa  bar  eonsuintguarduui  and 
attendant,  was  sentenced,  hy  the  inquii<i- 
torB  at  Kouen,  to  be  burnt  fur  sorceiy  and 
^iMMUiieiridi  iDfimal^qiniiiib .  She  me 


caakd,llrirM»  Ua,  10  Ae^abi,  wfaa^ 

her  coiuage  appeared  to  be  daunted.  She 
subniitt^  to  the  church,  and  decland  her 
raveltfionitohe  the  workof  Baiau.  Wkx 
punisbaieiit  ww  then  commaied  to  per* 
jR'tual  imprisonment.    Bnt  pretexts  were 
soon  found  to  treat  her  as  a  reli^Med  crim- 
iMi,  aad,  aa  anei^  aha  wee  btmt  by  a  ^ 
fire  at  Rouen,  May  30,  and  her  ashes  were 
thrown  into  the  Seine.   She  died  widi 
iwdeunted  loititude.    When  they  were 
putliiig  the  jfequisition  cap  on  her  bead, 
!)efon>  poing  to  the  jiile,  she  said  to  her 
attendant,  MaUrt,  par  la  grace  de  DieUy  it 
send  es  wtir  m  paradis.    Then  is  a  tratfi- 
tion  that,  when  alie  expired,  a  white  deve 
was  seen  to  rise  from  the  pile.  Among 
the  divines  vviiuhad  (-ondeiunt:d  her,  there 
was  only  ene  Englishman,  the  biahop  of 
Winchester.    In  1450  and  1451,  measuiee 
were  taken  for  revising  tlie  pn  >r(      1  iry!^. 
tfwivlatioiiaof  Joan  applii'il  tin- a  revision. 
Pope  Calixtus  III  (-'uniiiiitrd  the  affair  let 
the  .in  lihi^lif.i)  of  Kheims,  the  l»i.<liops  of 
Paris  and  L'outanct,  aud  au  inquisitor. 
Tfeia-eoiiit  prooounoed,  in        their  de- 
cision, that  the  13  articles  alleged  against 
her  were  false,  and  declared  her  entirely 
innocent   Her  uiemor)'  was  ureser^-ied  by 
nonuinentBi  Id  thetnariiel-plBee  at  Rev* 
en,  there  is  a  statue  of  her,  on  which,  un- 
der her  coat  of  arras,  is  the  inaoi^tiQii : 

jpria  virziaeo  dt/enditur  eme  corona  5 
iMta  x'ir^nto  hita  sub  ense  nilent. 

Tbe  maidetrs  (word  protects  ibe  royal  crown : 
Beoeaib  ihe  nwidsa's  iwiofid  the  liliet  MMy 

Mootn. 

Accordiuff  to  the  portrait  of  the  maid» 
wbSeh  Aml  Leooir  discovered  hi  the 
town-house  at  Orleans,  where  there  is  al- 
so a  statue  of  her,  and  which  he  sent  to 
the  Paris  museum  of  French  inooiunent8» 
^ugpeUl»^A¥gudkUfA%  must  have  been 
exceedingly  U'autifnl.    Her  features  have 
a  soU  and  entliusiastic  expression  ;  they 
have  what  the  French  call  rintirit  dii 
calme.   She  has  a  cap  with  feathers  en 
her  head,  and  is  holding  in  her  hands  a 
shield  and  the  consecrated  sword.  A 
BMMmineiii^witfaherbinl^lhi  marble,  wee 
erected  to  her  in  Domreniy,  September, 
1820.— Sre  Herrint  St.  Prix,  Jearvne  (T^rc, 
ou  Coup  (TUjiltwrU*  Rivoluliont  au  Thiws 
de  ChaHu  PI  si  Fi!r(Pari8, 1817) ;  Lefarao 
dcs  Charmettes,  Hist,  de  Jeanne  (tJlrc  {from 
original  documents,  Paris,  IkJl?,  U  vols.) ; 
JoUois,  nut.  abrigit  delaVUet  ExpMie  de 
Jeanne  d^Jhrt  (Pans,  1821).— The  name  of 
the  maid  of  Orleans  is  no  leas  celebrated 
in  tiie  annals  of  poeoy.  The  epic  aud 
romantie  efavnctar  .of  ihit  eutject  baa 
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I*r>rn  vnrimish  intuiagcd  by  ditterent  au- 
ihors.  Cbttptrioin,  u  contein|x>rary  of  car- 
dinal RichelieUf  in  his  epic  poem,  La  Pu- 
celle,  Hung  lu^r  oxploitH  in  12  times  1200 
wretched  veraesi  as  Boiieau  say*,  la  173U^ 
YtHaSn  andertook  to  parody  dM  man- 
■InNifl  producti<Hi  of  \m  predeoeownv  and, 
fi>llnwing  Shakspeare,  wlio  had  introdured 
this  subjMGt  as  aa  episode  iu  ttie  First  Tart 
€f  his  Henry  .VI|  wlieiv  he  represented 
die  maid  as  a  witch  in  confedora<*y  with 
evil  spirits,  he  turned  the  whole  stream  of 
his  impure  wh  upon  the  subject  Thus 
was  ppodueed  that  too  widl  known  mook 
hemic  pof»m,  whiclj  M»  rcier  called  "a 
crime  against  tlie  nation"  (crime  €aiUi-na- 
Honed).  It  .lbvt  appeared  in  print,  1787. 
The  first  }KK»tical  itt'  ni|it  T-nvat  '-  r.  >  Id- 
a  subject,  ihu8 1'n  ian.  fl  i  tyilie  grtwsest  wit, 
to  its  native  di^uuy,  was  made  by  Robwt 
Soiithey,  in  hm  epic  Joan  of  Arc  Dq- 
!!).  I'ji  .]„  ,.  Jrnnne  (PJIrCy  ou  la  Frnnct 
$emvte  (famu  ^^1^  i>  poor;  D'Av- 
rigny's  Pmtdh  '^Odmm,  n  tnifedv,  has 
been  occasionally  peiftpued  at  Farie ; 
Ah'X.  Houmft's  Jmnnr  (P^frc,  Trnfr^'iif  rn 
cmqActe$  et  f  er«.  ai)(><'nml  in  icUo.  But 
iH  theee  ftll  innnitdy  below  the  noble 

tiap^dy  of  Prliilli  r.  D"  Junirfrau  ran  f)r- 
UonSj  which  lir»l  app<:anxi  at  1602.  lie 
has  done  more  than  Calixtns  III  for  her 
ftme ;  he  hie  restored  the  high-souled  en* 
thusia.<it  to  hnr  riplitfiil  nlncp  in  the  age  of 
romance  to  which  she  belongs.  He  showa 
uatheehivalroutlMrofaMatan  iutranMnt 
of  Ilenvon,  engages  our  love  for  her,  and 
makes  lit  r  full  in  glorious  strife  with  her 
country 'a  foes.  Wetzel's  Joan  of  Arc,  a 
tragedy  (Leipsic,  1817),  adheres  more 
strictly  thnn  Srhillcr's  to  historical  truth. 
Lebnio  des  Churmettoa'  Or^«ani^,  a  poem 
fn  9B  cantea  (Paris,  1820),  is  modelled  af- 
ter the  dnmn  of  SehUler. 

JoAfifri!VA,  or  Ja5i?ca  ;  the  capital  city 
of  Turkisl)  Albania  (Epirus),  on  the  lake 
of  AchenHia,  in  wUeh  linen  ia  an  Mand 
with  a  strong;:  castle,  where  resides  the 
pecha  of  Jauina.  (See  nnd  Greece, 
RevoltUion  of. )  The  citv  has  a  Greo  k  arch- 
bishop, and  about  90y006inliidiiiants,  most- 
ly GnH'k.H,  who  carry  on  a  comiderahic 
commerce  with  Austria,  Russia,  and  the 
Ionian  Uandi.  Jotnmna  was  fbnneriy 
the  centre  of  the  literary  intercourae  be- 
tween the  modem  Greeks,  nn<f  Itnly, 
France  and  Gennany.  At  the  end  of  the 
iMt  oeiMnry,  there  were  In  this  elty  two 
celof^mted  scliools,  In  which  irinthenmtirH 
and  philosophy,  together  with  uncieiit 
Greek,  were  taught.  The  one  was  found- 
ed by  a  merchant,  Ghioni,  in  the  last  half 
of  the  17tb  eeoniry,  the  othar  about  ITMk 


They  had  two  libraries  and  a  cabinet  o! 
namral  history.  The  inhnbiiuntsuf  Joan 
nina,  who  are  among  the  l)pst  infonned 
and  most  industrious  of  the  (irf»  ks,  cie- 
posited  the  fimda  of  the  two  cuilecee  in 
the  tfOMniy  of  Veoiee ;  but,  by  the  Idl  of 
that  repcAlie,  they  were  lost  The  schoots 
were,  how»^v»»r,  maintained  by  the  gene- 
rusitv  of  three  Epirois  in  kusoiH-tbe 
brotheraSSoeima  ana  Witroecwr ;  the  achooto 
also  reeeived  the  interest  of  a  million  of 
rubles  deposited  in  Russia.  At  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  city  by  Ali  Pacha,  1830, 
the  buildings  belong  ng  to  tiiese  institudom 
were  tle-troyeif,  nrul  nil  ilie  Imoks  and 
tuanujscnptb  winch  ihev  contained,  aiiioug 
which  iwiietheeiteinai  HM^mtflpti  of  the 
LTognipher  MeleUoH,  a  ualivc  of  Joan- 
nina,  wer«  burnt.  Iksiiles  the  Greeks, 
there  are  iu  Joannina  Mohammedans, 
Jews  and  Q7piie%  Imt  they  ail  apeak 
Greek. 

Job  (Hebrew  Hioh,  i.e.  the  Mf|bner,tfae 
jMlrtttMUd^iibe  hero  of  an  ancient  Hebrew 
poeniy  which  has  lieeii  preserved  to  us  in 

the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  has 
been  much  disputed  wheth^  Job  is  a  real 
Of  flMidona  pelwniage ;  whether  tfiepoeni 

18  epic,  didnctie,  r  (iiamatie  ;  who  n  the 
author;  what  was  his  age  and  countiy; 
and  when  and  where  the  scene  is  laid. 
The  work  iuis  Iwon  attributed  to  JoU 
himself,  Moses,  I'Jihu,  t^olomon  and  oth- 
era.  The  scene  ot  the  poem  (the  land  of 
Vs)  ii  eoppotad  to  Be  in  AimiVBai  Ae 
time  is  by  some  placed  in  tlie  age  of  the 
patriarchs,  and  by  others,  nftf  r  the  Hnhy- 
lonish  captivity.  The  desigii  ol'  tiie  work 
eeematoVea  joedileeMMdiyme  Provi- 
dence and  the  inrulrntinj?  a  Hiihnii??-»inn  tO 
the  divine  dis|M'nsiitions.  Tiio  scene  ia 
partly  in  heaven  and  [mrtly  on  earth ;  the 
actors  are  J  e  h  ( » \  u  f  i ,  iSutai) ,  J  ( )b,  and  his  fi  ui r 
friends.  I'Jipha/,  Hilthid,  Znphar  and  I'li- 
hu.  Job,aij  uprigittma!!,  wiili  afainily  of 
eeveneona^VM'thfee  daugbtervi,  with  larte 
herds  and  numerous  serv!inL«<,  is  suddenn^, 
with  the  fMTnii«!si<)n  of  Jehovah,  nnd  by 
the  agency  of  J^aiau,  deprived  of  his  pos- 
sessions and  his  children,  yet  submits 
jwitiently  to  the  divine  will.  He  is  then 
furtlier  tried  by  tlie  intiiction  of  a  sore 
disease,  yet  ia  mot  Three  ftiendfl  Mne 
to  console  him ;  but,  atniek  frith  his  deso- 
late condition,  they  Imirst  into  lamentations, 
and  sit  down  with  iiim  seven  da^s  in 
silenoe,  «lbr  ^Ifiey  aee  that  hit  fnef  is 
verj'  great.*'  At  the  end  of  this  period,  tin- 
grief  of  Job  finally  breaks  out  into  bitter 
complaihts.  The  remainder  of  ^e  po- 
em IS  occupied  with  the  answers  of  nis 
ineodi,  and  his  apfttie  «>  Ulaamaia  the 
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«lan,  when  God  hinwelf  i8  faitrodiieed 

answering  Job  ovit  of  a  whirlwiiul  After 
Lbi»  event,  Job  lived  140  yeare,  became 
richer  thm  he  had  been  before,  and  be- 
gat aeven  mob  and  three  daughters.  The 
whole  poem  is  characterized  by  freshneaa 
and  truth  of  colohiijg^,  simplicity  and  dig- 
niQT  of  nauMr,  and  loAiiMai  and  pozi^ 
of  scniiinenL  Tuff  nsiry  of  paarioD  JS 
combined,  in  u  strLkiriff '  tier,  with  deep 
views  of  the  nature  ut'uiau  and  ilie  provi- 
dence of  God.  Stuhlmann  {Hiob^  tin  re- 
ligiises  Gtdickt)  maintains  that  Moses 
could  not  have  been  the  author  of  the 
poem,  beenne  it  eoniiiM  no  alMioDV  lo 
the  Moeaic  doctrines ;  (bough-  tliia  argu- 
ment scenris  inconrliiaive,  oecause,  the 
scene  being  in  Arubia,  and  the  persons 
Anbian,  such  allusions  would  naturally 
be  avoided.  Doctor  Qood  (The  Book  of 
Job,  from  the  Hebrew,  with  Notes,  Lon- 
don, .  1819)  eeniden  Moaes  to  be  the 
•udior,  and  calb  it  •  Hdreto  epic.  An 
Amended  Version,  with  Notes,  by  Mr. 
Noyea,  waa  publiahed  in  fioatoo,  1827. 
(SeetbelDtroduotioiiBofElehhonijRMeii* 
miiller  and  Jahn.) 

JocASTA  (also  E^casta);  daughter  of 
MenoeceuH,  twister  ol  Creon,  and  wife  of 
die  Theban  king  Laius,  by  wlMNn  ihe 
had  CEdipus.  Atler  having  unconscious- 
ly alain  his  own  father,  Laius,  CEdipua 
aohrad^the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  and  rO- 
CWfedt.aa  his  reward,  the  band  of  Jocasta, 
hiaown  mother  (of  which  circumstance 
.he  waa  imo^t).  After  the  error  was 
diacofowd,- Jocasta  hanged  heiaelf  in 
despair.  (See  (Edipug.) 
'  JoDELLE,  Etieuue,  bom  at  Paris,  1533, 
wrote  the  first  regular  tragedies  and  com- 
edieafii^die  French  stnge.  Among  the 
former  ire  Clhp<'itn'  captive  and  Didon. 
His  comedy  Extetnt  was  praised  by  Kou- 
aaid.  Though  JodeUe  enjoyed  the  ftivor 
of  Charles  IX  and  of  Henry  II,  he  died 
in  great  poverty  in  1573.  His  works 
were  collected  by  De  la  Motte  (Par- 
is, 1574,  4to,  and  Lyons,  1597,  ISma). 
He  %va9  one  of  Uie  French  Ple- 
iads. (See  Frtxuh  I%cp(i«,  in  the  arti- 
cle Jranee.) 

JfECHER,  Christian  Theophilus,  a  cele- 
brated Gennaii  scholar,  was  lK>ni  in  H£)4, 
at  Leipsic,  where  he  studied  medicine 
and  theology  (1712).  In  1714,  he  dellT. 
ind  lectures,  in  which  he  showed  him- 
•elf  an  dhei"ent  to  tlie  philosophy  of  I^ib- 
niiz  and  Wolf.  In  1732,  he  was  made 
fn^oasor  of  hitAory ;  in  17:15,  doctor  of 
philosophy ;  and  in  1742,  librarian  of  the 
uuiversity.  He  died  in  1758.  His  .^%e. 
«^  CthMcn  Ltaaim  (Leipeic,  1/50 


et  seq.,  4volB;ria  fliil  iwhMUa.  Ada- 

lun^  brought  down  a  supplement  to  this 
work  (in  2  vols.  4t6.,  Leipeic,  1784)  to 
the  letter  I,  which  Rotennund  of  Bre- 
men has  coadnuedr 

Joel,  one  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets, 
th^  time  and  place  of  whose  birth  are  pot 
known.  FVom  his-  style  and  pdedieal 
language,  most  critics  place  him  in  the 
golden  age  of  Hebrew  literatim?.  Tradi- 
tion makes  him  a  contemporary  of  Hosea 
and  Etekiel,  beeauao  he  is  placed  be- 
tween them  in  the  canon.  He  describes 
a  dreadful  deaoladon  of  the  couutjy  by 
graa^oppers  (whether  these  signify  an  ii^ 
my,  or  really  grasBhoppers,  commentatcn* 
disagree),  and  finishes  with  a  picture  of 
better  times  (the  destruction  of  the  Cbal- 
dieans),  and  a  eall  upon  the  Mty^ibrm- 
geance.  His  iniager\'  is  often  imitated  in 
the  A()ocalyp6e.  He  was  always  reckon- 
ed among  the  canonical  writers,  and  is 
quoted  in  die  New  Testament  {AcU  iL 
17),  which  is  a  proof  of  his  canonical  au- 
thority at  that  time.  Conjectures  reroect- 
Ing'hB  eountiy  and  ^  Mb  eolleoted  som 
the  labbins  in  Carpzovius's  Inirod.  in  V. 
T.  p.  302,  from  which  it  apix?afs  tliat  he 
Uved  in  Judah,  because  his  writings  relate 
to  Judab  and  JemidMn. 

Johannes  SKci  Nnrs  (the  bibliograph- 
ical name  of  John  Everard,  a  celebrated 
Latin  poet)  was  bom  at  the  Hague,  1511. 
HiifiuMr  was  a  distingoiAed  lawyer,  who 
was  president  of  the  supreme  conned  of 
Holland  at  MechUn,  during  tlie  reign  of 
the  emperor  Cfaariea  V.  At  Boufm 
where  John  studied  law  under  Alciatus, 
he  received  a  doctorate ;  but  literature 
bttd  more  attractions  for  him  than  jurie- 
pradcHnee.  He  became  acquainted  with 
sonie  poets  of  the  age,  and  his  intercourse 
with  tiiem  tended  to  strengilien  his  pre- 
dileetion  fbr  woilo  of  imagination.  He 
also  distinguiriied  bimmif  by  his  skill  in 
pnintinfr,  sculpture  and  engraving;  but  he 
was  most  indebte<l  for  liis  fame  to  his 
poetical  works.  For  the  improvement  of 
his  talents,  he  fnivclh d  to  Italy,  and  thence 
to  Spain,  where  he  became  secretanr  of 
cardinal  Taveni,  archbidiop  of  Tolede^ 
by  w  hose  advice  he  attended  ChailBaV. 
on  his  journey  to  Tunis,  The  weak  state 
of  his  healtl^  however,  did  not  pcriuit 
hiih  to  endmo  the  baidships  of  war, 
ami  he  ret uniedtO the  Netherlands,  where 
he  died,  at  Utrecht,  in  1536,  of  a  malig- 
nant fever.  Few  modem  Latin  poetshayo 
left  us  such  pleasiug  amatory  poems  as  his. 
The  Kisses  of  Johannes  Secundus  are  best 
known.  His  works,  consisting  of  elegies, 
odea,  epigtamt  and  ndKellaneoas  poem% 
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JOHANNES  SECUNDUS— JOHN  THH  EVANGELIST. 

Were  piihlishrd  hy  bis  bmtlirrx,  Nir,  Grn-  fwirp  for  him  the  w?iy,  \\\ih  n  /ra!  equalled 

4Ku8  2U](i  Atirlr.  Mori U8(  who  were  like witie  only  by  liw  seUkkiiiui  auU  bumiliQr.  He 

distiiigubihed  as  |ioets),  nnd  have  gone  baptkcd  may  conireitt  to  lut  doetnuc, 

througb  mmiy  ctlitioiiH.    (>iii>  of  tb«>  \atv»t  and  obtained  rc8|iect  nMttg  all  dlMSiea^ 

is  that  of  1771  (Lcydrn),  with  a  French  by  thf  coiitmst  of  bis  wvrre  vimio  unth 

tnuislation.   The  KitKieM  have  l>ecn  re-  tlie  corruptiou  ot'  tlie  times.   When  the 

pealedly  tnmi^iwiil  into  English,  Germn,  higher  wMiiOT  of  Jems  w  mode  known, 

Oitd  French.  at  ihr  time  of  his  baptism  in  the  Jordan, 

JoHANNKSBERo,  or  BiscHOFFSBEKQ ;  a  Joliu  pointed  hia  discipIeH  to  this  new 

village  and  l»eumiful  castle,  Imili  (between  nuwler,  and  en w,  without  envy,  hia  own 

1722  and  1732)  on  a  hill  in  tlie  Kheingno  wocdt  HilfiHed— J  le  moat  inerene,  but  I 

(Nassati),  formerly  bfloiiirinj;  to  the  Msiiop  must  derronse."    He  rovetcd  no  fnme, 

of  Fuidu,  under  the  juriikiicliou  of  the  and  wished  no  ilirther  succeae.    lie  de> 

glecior  of  Moptz.  It  is  eefefarated  ftritt  tirod  onfy  to  inaioto&i  the  liglit  of  flrcok* 

eneUeat  Rhenjah  wines.    The  Ihst  is  ing  the  tratb,  and  fell  a  vietiin  to  iufliold- 

made  on  the  castle  bill  itself    In  1K)7,  ness.    To  jjratify  a  vindictive  woman, 

the  vineyards  and  caiitle  were  given  by  ilcitxi  Anti)>a^tetrarch  of  Galilee,  caused 

Napoleoa  to  manhal  KeHenmro.    In  Mm  to  bo  bebeaded  hi  priMm.  A  num- 

181(>,  tlic  emperor  of  Austria  gave  them  l»<^r(if  Ms  disciplps  continued  fuitbful  to 

to  [irincc  Metfeniicb,  on  con<lition  of  n*-  bim  till  deaili,  and  are  said  to  bnve  estnl>- 

ceiving  a  teuth  part  of  the  produce.    8ix-  li«lie<l  the  still  existing  sect  of  Sabxaus,  or 

tyothrM  moigMi  (a  inorgeu  is  someAviiat  John-CktUHmUi  in  Persia,  di^tinguish- 

le$^^'  than  an  ncre^  yield  ainiuallv  al)ont  e< I  for  their  veneration  of  Jobtt  the  ikipliBt* 

bottlep)WorUi  tix>m23»0(H)t^  24,000  (^e  &iUaiu.)     '    •  > 

ginidm '  Good  years  yield  doable  this  JoRir  vnt  EirAHOBLisr  is  one  of  tlie 

qtiantity,  exclusive  of  a  quantity  of  less  most  pure  nnd  lovely  characters  of  Chrie- 

valuablo  wine.    The  cultimion  of  the  linn  tuniquity.    In  bis  youth,  he  left  bis 

vincyanls  wliicb  produce  this  wine  is  ex-  nets  at  tjie  enll  of  Jesus,  nnd  from  that 

pensive,  and  the  profit  not  gn'at,  though  time  followed  bis  divine  teacher  with  un* 

it  sells  liiph.    In  l?<Oi),  a  botue  of  the  In-st  chanpiiir  ti.Ielity.    Not  only  on  his  jour- 

fiuality  cost  four  jgiikieia  on  the  spot,  and  neys  was  he  always  with  him,  and  in  all 

the  winea  of  im  to  1788,  and  that  of  eeDdliiQi»  bit  moat  confidential  friend, 

1^1,  were  sold  for  twelve  guilders  a  bottle,  but,  oven  when  the  other  disciples  fled, 

The  view  froin  the  moimtain  is  one  of  the  he  accompanied  him  to  tlie  judgment 

fniest  on  tin;  Khine.   Tb^*  eyr  wanders  seat:  and  under  the  cross,  his  expiring 

over  the  charming  Rfaeingsru,  with  ili  Iiiiitl  pointed  Um  out  to  Maiy,  as  ooewho 

rmtiiberiess  vidnges,  seats  and  convents,  was  to  stand  in  the  place  of  a  son  and 

hills  vvitli  their  castlefl^ and  the  nobtejrirer  protector  to  lu  r.   Hence  he  was  called 

with  its  islands.  emphatically  the.  diacipU  tchom  Jesus  loved, 

JoHiv  THE  Baptist  was  bomaiKnMNitfaa  The  gentleness  and  tmderneaa  which 

Ijcfore  Jesus  (their  mothers  were  rela-  breathe  throu^'h  tlie  writinirs  of  John, 

tioiisk  of  a  Levitical  £imily  in  Judea, juid  adapted  iiim  ix-culiarly  to  understand  all 

hiabulh  was  aMended  wiin  circumstances  the  feelings  uf  liis  Lord,   lie  shared  the 

[Mm,  chan.  L)  which  nariced  him  out  as  labors  and  aniftitefl  of  the  apoades,  lived 

nnechosen by  God  to  accomplish  the  divine  in  Epbesus,  was  tor  a  time  an  exile  in 

puq)oees.   He  chose  the  austere  course  Potmos,  |)erhap8  resided  in  Rome,  and 

of  life  auitod  to  a  nenon-  dedicatad  to  finally  died  at  an  advanced  age,  m  tbo 

<Jod,  and  by  his  early  simplicity  in  food  bosom  of  the  Ephesian  church,  which 

and  dress,  by  his  s^ilitmy  meditations  on,  was  dearest  of  all  to  his  lienrt.    Ht.  Je- 

rad  deep  knowletige  of,  the  spirit  of  the  ronie  gives  a  very  af&ctiug  account  of  the 

Holy  Scriptures,  obmined  that  independ-  last  yean  of  hia  Hfe.  Aa  the  nifbttdtiea 

enee  and  strength  of  mind,  which  made  of  age  made  him  unable  to  address  the 

bnn  the  object  of  imiversal  admiration,  church  in  a  sjsternatic  discourse,  he  al- 

^•ha»  he  anpeared  In  the  character  o£  a  ways  desired  to  be  conveyed  to  tlic  aa- 

prophet.   His  teachbgs  were  eaneot  ex-  aembly,  and,  as  oAen  as  he  came,  addreaa- 

nortations  to  repentance  nnd  preparation  ed  them  thus:  "Children, love  one  anotlj- 


  .  ^  .  .     ,      -  „  ,      the 

P^]"|y"l«   .  He  proclaimed  himself  the  j)nH-ept  of  the  Lord ;  and  if  thisisfidfilled, 

hVtlMKOf  agnaler,  who  should  come  it  is  enough."   John  was  the  author  of 

altar  bun,  and  fuMBad  hia  mla*»  to  iwo-  one  of  thoGoitieli,  of  the  book  of  Berete- 
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JOHN  THE  EVANGil 

tion,and  ofthedlNa  Epifltln  iduchbatf 

bis  name. 

John.  Ucsideij  the  a{>ostle,  there  arc 
many  saints  and  niartyra  of  this  name^ 
1.  St.  John^  a  warrior  in  ilie  fourth  centu- 
xy,  who  encouraged  Atlianasia,  with  her 
ume  dftughten  to  bum  martyrdom.  He 
was  himself  beheaded. — 3.  St.  John  <^ 
^/tcomedia,  who  was  skinned  and  torturwi 
with  salt  and  vint^jar,  by  order  of  Diocle- 
fiaii,  because  be  tore  down  the  imperial 
edii-t  wliich  ordered  the  imprisonment  of 
all  priests,  and  required  tiieju  to  embrace 
paganism. — 3.  St.  John  the  JUmt-gwer 
was  btm  in  the  ialand  of  Glypnis  in  the 
6th  century.  He  was  made  patriarch  of 
Akjuuidria,  and  qient  eveiy  Uiinghe  had 
ftrtbepoor.  His  day  is  January  23;  with 
the  Gieeks,  November  11. — 4.  SI.  Mm 
Damascus,  or  Johannes  Damaxcmxia,  in  the 
dispute  concenung  the  worsliip  of  images, 
delendod  the  practice,  agaiiMt  Leo  Isauri- 
cus  and  ConstaniinuH  Copronymus.  He 
died  in  7t30|  in  a  convent.  His  day  is  May 
6;  with  the  Greeks,  November  99*.  The 
most  comnlt  to  edition  of  hb  works  was 
puhlitiljod  by  Le  Quien,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1512, 
Ibiio.  SeveraJ  of  his  worlcs  have  never  been 

Klnted— 5.  A  Mm  of  God  [Jomma  a  />eo); 
m  at  Monte  Mayor  <•!  Novo,  in  t}ip  prov- 
ince of  Alentejo,  in  Portugal,  in  I4UJ,  of 
poor  (mreuts.  While  keeping  a  shop  in 
Granada,  being  aflfeeted  by  a  semion  ^ 
John  ofAvilji,  hcgaveal!  Iiis  pro[)erty  to  the 
poor,  and  became  luspupil.  lie  displayed 
80  much  ftoatieism,  that  he  wae  thought  to 
be  mad,  and  carried  to  an  hospital ;  but,  be- 
soon  rcifascd,  he  estnhlisiliodan  liospi- 
tal  hiiiiseli^  which  he  mainiuincd  by  ulm^. 
He  founded  a  convent,  from  which  origi- 
nated the  Hospitahreor  Brothers  of  Chari- 
ty. He  practised  the  greatest  severity  to- 
wards himself.  The  mshop  of  Tuy,  who 
came  to  Granada,  gave  him  ilie  name  of 
John  of  God,  which  he  retainod.  He 
died  in  1550,  and,  in  1()80,  popt;  Urban 
Vin  canonized  him<— &  8L  John  Chnftot- 
tomtis.  (See  C^irysosUim,)—7.  St.  John 
JS/e^oniiJc  (5?ee  ,\'tpomttK.) — Then:  are, 
besides,  many  martyrs  and  monks  bcai  iiig 
the  name  Mm  wad' St.  John, 

John  ;  the  name  of  22  or  23  popes,  the 
lust  of  whom  died  in  1419.  That  no  sub- 
sequent pope  has  caDed  himself  John,  is 
|Hiobably  owing  to  the  polluted  character 
of  several  of  tJie  name,  and  particularly  the 
public  condemnation  of  the  last  for  atro- 
cious crimes.  Amoof  these  pontiA  ara 
the  followuig: 

St.  J<An  {John  I)  succeeded  Uomiisdas 
hi  G23.  and  was  a  friend  of  Boilhius, 
who  dedimed  to  him  i0venl  of  bis 
wou  VII.  20 
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works.  Theo<loric  sent  him  to  Constan- 
tinople, to  induce  the  emperor  Justin  to 
atlopt  milder  measures  tuwarrb  the  Aj'ians. 
Though  John  was  received  with  uncom- 
mon pomp,  his  mission  was  fniitles-^,  and 
on  his  return  Theodoric  threw  iiim  and 
liis  companions  into  prison,  where  he  died 
mW.  His  day  is  May  37.  Felix  IV 
succeeded  him. 

John  yUJ,  or  Johanna  Pt^sa.  (See 
Jban,  the  vapess.) 

John  XI ;  son  «»f  Murozia  and  the  pope 
Serpus  111.  He  ascended  the  papal  chair 
in  LWl,  though  verj  young,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  his  mother,  who  governed  Kome. 
Marozia,  after  the  death  of  lier  husband 
Guido,  majried  lluuh,  king  of  Loiubardy, 
wfao  insulted  Albene,  siMi  of  Marona  and 
Guido.  Alberic  revolted,  and  iinprisoned 
Marozia  and  the  |)o{h>,  who  died  in  fnilMMl 
in  93G.    Leo  Vli  Kucceeded  liim. 

John  XII,  mm  of  Alberic  and  grandson 
of  Marozia,  thou^di  an  ecclesiastic,  suc- 
cored to  the  dignity  of  his  father,  a  pa- 
trician of  Rome,  and.  in  956,  after  the 
death  of  Agapctus  II,  (assessed  him^df 
of  the  tiara,  though  only  18  yrnrs  old.  Ho 
waM  the  tirst  pope  who  changed  his  name 
on  his  accession  to  the  jmpal  dignity.  He 
applied  to  the  etiiju  ror  Otlio  1  for  iissist- 
aucc  against  Bcrcngarius  II,  cruwned  the 
emperor,  902,  and  swore  allegiance  to  him, 
but  soon  after  revolted  ogaiust  Otho,  who 
ratis<Ml  him  to  In-  (!»'iu!«(  d  hy  a  cnunril,  in 
iXi3,and  Leo  \  ill  to  be  elected.  Uu  Utlio's 
death,  in  964,  John  returned,  and  died  in 
the  same  year.  He  polluted  the  papal 
see  hy  the  most  revolting  UoenUOUsneSB. 
Ikiiedict  V  succeeded  him. 

John  XUJ;  maiie  pope  in  9G5  by  the 
influence  of  the  emperor,  lor  uliirh  the 
nobles  of  Komv  hated  and  expcUed  iiiin. 
Otho  n  restored  him  to  Ronie^  and 
was  crowned  by  him.  He  died  in  972. 
According  to  Buronius,  he  introduced  the 
custom  of  consecrating  bells. 

JUbt  XV;  a  Roman,  elected  in  965. 
He  was  the  first  who  solemnized  a  formal 
canonization  (of  t'lric,  or  Udairic,  bisliop 
of  Augsburg)  in  993.^  He  settled  the  dis- 
putes between  king  Ethelred  of  England 
and  Richard  of  Xorm!in»Iy.  He  induced 
Otho  111  to  assist  iiiiu  against  Crcscentiws, 
but  died  whilst  the  fimiier  was  besieging 
the  castlo  of  .St.  Angelo,  in  nf)(). 

John  XVIII,  or  A7X  (if  John  XVI  is 
counted,  which  i3arouius  does  not  do) ; 
elevated  to  the  tlirone  in  J004.  We  men- 
tion him  men  ly  lifcanse  a  unir>n  is  i^d 
to  have  been  etiecied  between  ili*-  K«i!t- 
ern  and  Waslein  chnicbea,  under  hi^  pon- 
tificaia;  and,  in  the  iiia«i  besHles  ibe 
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name  of  the  PO|)e,  tliat  of  tlie  iMUharch  of 
Constantinople  is  said  to  hare  beoi  nien- 
tioucd. 

John  XX/,  or  XX//  (  James  of  Ossa),  a 
native  of  Cahore,  chancel  ior  of  Kobo^ 
■OB  of  CIhbIm  II  of  NaplcB,  wat  areh- 
hishop  of  Avignon,  and  was  elected  riopo 
at  Lyons  in  1316,  after  the  drnth  of 
Clement  V.  He  resided  at  Av  ignon,  but 
bad  many  adiMMBli  in  Italy.  Ha  ii  im- 
portant in  Gcnnnn  histnn',  on  acroimt  of 
tbe  active  pan  which  he  took  in  the  dia- 
potaa  of  UB  anparan  Louii  of  Bavariaf 
and  FVoderic  of  Auatria.  He  was  entirely 
in  the  interej«ts  of  Fmnce.  He  difd  in 
1334,  after  havinK  been  once  deposed  by 
LoiuB,  who  caused  Niooha  V  to  be  electad 
in  liis  stead.  The  Clementinos  nnd  the 
Extravagantes  (see  Cofwn  LaWf  and  Cor- 
out  Juris)  prove  bis  l^iming.  Aa  a  theo- 
logian, he  held  a  lieretical  opinion  re8[»ect- 
ing  the  Iwatifir  vision  of  God,  inaiiitnirjiiig 
that  Mary  and  all  the  blest  could  not  en- 
joy it  cmtil  after  tbe  final  judgment,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  being  dcpoHcd  by  a 
general  council  on  this  nrcouiu.  He 
eatabUsbed  several  bishoprics  and  nrch- 
fairiiopriea  in  France,  wluch  increased  his 
revenues,  so  that  lie  was  cualtlft!  to  leave 
immense  treasures^  which  were  not  all 
weD  aoqoirad.  He  fixed  tibe  find  vat  of 
tlie  Holy  Trinity  on  tlic  Sunday  after 
Whitsuntide.  Benedia  Xli  was  bia  auc- 
cesBor.   

John  XX//,  or  XZllf  (BaMiaiarGoan), 
bom  hi  Naples,  was  a  pimf«'  in  his  youth, 
afterwards  became  an  eccleaiastic,  studied 
at  Bologna,  was  made  a  doctor  jurisj  and 
was  elected  |)ope  in  1410,  by  the  council 
of  Pi«i,  after  the  death  of  Alexande  r  \  , 
on  condition  that^  if  Gre^ry  Xll  and 
Beoadiet  Xm  would  resign,*  he  wouM 
abo  retire,  to  end  the  schism.  He  sum- 
moned tbe  council  of  Constance,  demand- 
ed by  the  emperor  .Sigisnmnd,  in  1415, 
wiMTB  he  appeared  in  p<>rs()n,  and  con- 
firmed bis  resiguatioii,  March  2 ;  but, 
March  90^  he  fled,  aecretly,  from  Con- 
aianoe  to  PWiaffiiatiiMi,  and  nvokad  his 
resignation.  He  waa  Cited  before  the 
council,  but,  not  appearing,  was  wrsjiendcd, 
and  finally  de[)os<^'tl,  May  29,  for  seventy 
erinwa  (malice,  t}Tanny,  meeet,  lioentioua- 
ness  of  all  kinds,  intercourse  ^vitli  his 
brother's  wife  and  with  300  nuns,  simony, 
murder,  Sk.)^  anested  by  37  wimeasee. 
He  waa  oonfined  in  tlie  castle  ofGottleben, 
near  Constance.  The  elector  of  the  Pa- 
latinate was  then  charsed  with  iiis  sate 
Iteeping,  and  be  ramauied  at  Manheim 
and  Heidelberg,  under  cu!rto<ly.  Four 
jreare  after,  he  was  released,  on  tlie  pay- 


ment of 30,000  gold  guildera,  went  to  Italy, 
and  threw  himwlf  at  the  feet  of  pope  Mar- 
tin V,  in  Flonnoe,  who  pardone<l  him,  and 
made  him  cardinal,  l  ■  '  Tiwcoli,  and 
dean  of  tlie  college  of  caniinaia.  Ue  died 
aoon  after,  in  Nofeniber,  1419l 

JoHx,  king  of  England,  bora  in  1166, 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Henry  H,  by 
lUeanor  of  Guienne.  Ireland  being  in- 
tended for  Ilia  appanafe,lie  waa  aent  over, 
in  1185,  to  complete  the  conquest ;  but  such 
waa  the  impnidence  and  insolence  of 
Umaslf  and  UaoooMisn^  tlMt  It  waa  fiiund 
necessaiy  to  recall  him.  Althou^i  his 
father's  favorite,  he  joiried  his  brother 
Richard  in  hit^  last  unnatural  rebellion, 
and  partook  with  him  tlie  eofae  pro- 
nounced by  the  heart-stricken  kiiijr  and 
parent  on  his  death-bed.  Ue  was  left 
without  any  particular  provision,  which 
procured  for  him  the  name  of  Sang  Jkm, 
or  Lackland ;  but  Richanl,  on  his  acces- 
sion, conferred  on  him  the  earldom  of 
Mmtaigne,  in  Normuidy,  and  natoaa 
large  possessions  in  Kngland,  and  married 
him  to  the  rich  hcin-ss  of  the  earl  of 
Gloucester.  This  kindness  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  forming  intrigues  acainbt 
his  bmiher,  in  conjunction  wiifi  Philip  of 
jFiauce,  dtuing  his  absence  in  Palestine  : 
tat  Bieiianl  magnanimously  pardonea 
him  on  his  return,  and  left  him  his  king- 
dotn,  in  pn  fercncc  to  Arthur  of  Brittany, 
tiic  son  of  his  eider  bnnher,  Geofiry.  So 
impetfecdy  was  tlie  rule  of  priroogenitora 
then  csTalilishcd  in  England,  that  no  dis- 
tuH>ance  en.sued  in  tliat  country,  althoiigh 
the  French  provinces  of  Amou,  Touraine 
and  Maine  declared  for  Arthur,  who  was 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of 
France.  A  war  ensued,  in  which  John 
recomed  his  rsvohed  profincea,  and  re- 
ceived homage  from  Arthur  for  the  duchy 
of  Brittany,  inherited  from  his  mother. 
Ill  1200,  lu!  marrie<l  Isabella  of  Angou- 
Isme,  after  divon-in^  himself,  on  i>on)Q 
pnnence,  from  his  first  wife.  In  1201, 
aome  disturbances  acain  broke  out  in 
Fnuice,  whitlier  he  kd  anotherexpefidon  $ 
and  tbe  young  xVrthur,  having  jmncd  the 
nialcontenl.«,  was  capiun^d,  and  confined 
in  tlie  castle  of  Faiaise,  whence  he  was 
subsequently  removed  to  Rouen,  and  nev- 
er heanl  of  irion*.  Tlic  manner  of  his 
death  is  not  certainly  known  ;  but  it  waa 
genecalty  believed  that  John  staMtod  him 
with  his  own  hand,  and  he  now  became 
the  object  of  univefHul  detestation.  The 
states  of  Brittany  suffmoned  him  to  on- 
ewer  die  dMHw.af  ilwdMv  l*aibre  liia 
liege  lord,  king  Pfaiiptand,  upon  Ida  reftl- 
aal  10  appear,  the  iMir  lammed  tlie  eaeea- 
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him,  and  in  this  manner  the  wfiole  or  Nor- 
mandy was  recovered  by  die  French  crown, 
after  its  aUcnation  for  three  centuries.  John 
laid  the  fault  of  his  disgrace  upon  his  Eng- 
Hsh  nobles,  whom  he  harassed  hy  fines  and 
confiscations  ;  but,  ailer  some  ineffectual 
atlanpts,  he  wu^obligedtoaequiMeein  a 
truce  in  1206L  The  pope  at  this  time  Win 
the  haughty  and  able  Innocent  III,  who, 
in,  consequence  of  a  contested  election 
Ibr  the  see  of  Canterbury,  nominated  a 
creature  of  his  own,  cardinal  Stephen 
Langton.  John,  highly  enraged,  acted 
iwith  hbuaual  haste  and  folly,  and  dis- 
pbvad  ao  much  contempt  for  die  papa) 
authority,  diat  Innocent  laid  the  whole 
kinodom  under  an  interdict.  This  quar- 
vel  Mited  aome  yearn,  and  the  Icing,  by 
his  tyranny,  deprivinpliinis'  ir  of  the  sup- 
port of  his  nobles,  p«'rpl  xed  on  ev- 
eiy aide,  in  order  to  give  some  lustre  to 
Ua defended  ruliiiinistrntion,  heundotook 
expeditions  into  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ire- 
land, in  whicii  lie  was  buccctsAil,  and,  iu 
pMBidar,  quelled  all  oppoaitkn  to  ma 
aaihority  in  the  last  country.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  court  of  Rome  excommu- 
uic^ed  the  kin^  personallv,  and  fonnally 
abflolved  hisaulqeoiiftoiii  toeir  aO^panee. 
Philip  of  Franre  was  again  rendy  to  put 
the  sentence  against  John  into  execution, 
and  prcuared  an  expedition  in  the  ports 
of  Picardy,  wlydl,  however,  the  latter  waa 
enabled  to  oppose.  So  mnch  disaffection, 
nevertheless,  prevailed,  that  Pandulph, 
the  pope^  legate,  indoeed  him  not  only  to 
receive  Lnn^on,  as  archl)bhop  nf  Canter- 
bury, but  abjectly  to  resign  his  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Ireland  to  the  holy  see,  in 
order  to  receive  them  again  as  ita  vaainlf 
with  absolution.  This  ignominious  com- 
pact was  executed  at  Dover,  in  May,  1213 ; 
and  the  pope,  now  regarding  England  aa 
bis  own,  and  jealous  of  the  aggrandi/* 
ment  of  Philip,  required  the  latter  to  desist 
from  hostilities  against  a  countiy  ui|der 
die  protection  of  the  see  of  Rome.  Philip 
received  this  mandate  with  great  indigna- 
tion, but,  in  conaequeuce  of  a  victoiy 
over  Ui  fleet,  waa  gradually  brought  to 
reason.  Flushed  with  thia  aucoesB,  John 
resolved  to  endeavor  to  recover  his  conri- 
nental  dominions ;  but  the  English  barons 
daeUood  the  aerviee.  In  the  neit  year, 
however,  he  carried  over  an  army  to 
Poitou,  but,  after  some  {>artiul  successes, 
was  obliged  to  return  in  dieugprace.  John 
had,  by  this  tinoe,  rendered  himaelf  the 
object  of  such  tuiiven<al  contempt  and 
hatred,  that  his  noijles,  who  had  long  felt 
aggrieved  by  the  usuipatkm  of  thtff  aova» 


nigna^  and  of  the  leigning  one  hi  paitftf- 

ular,  detcnnined  to  siczo  U])on  so  favor- 
able an  opportunity  to  control  his  f)ower, 
and  establish  their  privileges.  Langton 
produced  to  them  a  copy  of  the  charlar 
of  rights  gmnted  by  Henry  I,  and,  at  a 

SncnU  meeting  in  Loodoo,  in  January, 
15,  they  laid  dieir  demaiida  before  tta 
long,  which  he  attempted  to  elude  by  ds- 
lay.  In  the  mexm  time,  he  sought  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  clergy  and  the 
pope,  rnAi  whom  he  k>dged  an  appeal 
against  the  compulsory  proceedings  or  the 
barons.  The  politic  pontifl^  who  found  it 
his  intereet  to  support  a  aoTereign  who 
had  ao  far  humbled  himself,  declared  his 
disapprobation  of  their  conduct ;  but,  little 
moved  by  tlie  declaration,  the  latter  ae* 
aembled  in  ahna  at  Oxfbrd,  where  the 
court  then  was,  and,  choosing  a  genenl, 
hnmedint(dy  proceeded  to  wurUke  oj)era- 
tions.  They  were  received  without  op- 
position in  London,  iriikh  ao  intinidaled 
the  king,  that  he  consented  to  sign  snch 
articles  of  o^eement  as  they  thought  fit 
to-^ctale.  siieh  were  tbe-aiepa  vriiiGli. 
produced  the  Magna  Charla,  whkll 
was  signed  by  John  at  Runnymede,  on 
the  Ijanks  of  Uie  Thames,  Jime  19,  12\5, 
By  this  charter— the  borii  of  Eogliili  oen- 
stitntional  freedom — not  otdy  were  the  no- 
bles protected  against  the  crown,  but  im- 
portant privileges  were  granted  to  every 
order  oi  freemen.  The  passive  manner 
in  which  John  yielded  to  these  restric- 
tions of  his  power,  indicated  a  secret  in- 
tantkm  of  Ireeing  himaelf  flom  Ua  ohB- 
gntinns.  In  order  to  hill  the  tmrons  into 
security,  lie  dismissed  his  foreign  forces, 
but,  iu  the  luean  time,  was secredy  employ- 
ed in  raising  fl«ah  mercenaries^  and  m 
seeking  the  concurrence  of  the  pope,  who 
iasued  a  buU,  annihilating  the  charter,  as 
eocloited  flom  hia  vaaBal,  contrafy  to  the 
interests  of  the  holy  He  even  forbade 
John  to  pay  any  regard  to  its  conditions, 
and  pronounced  a  sentence  of  excomrou-. 
nieation  on  all  who  should  attempt  to  en- 
force it.  Thus  furnished  n-ith  sj)iritual 
and  temporal  arms,  the  king  left  his  re- 
treat, and  carried  war  and  devaatation 
tfuon^  the  kingdom.  His  barons,  taken 
by  surprise,  could  make  no  effectual  re- 
sistance, and,  dei>pttirin|(  of  mercy  fit>m. 
John,  aent  a  depvMoir  to  Franee,  in 
which  they  offered  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land to  the  dauphin  Louis.  Philip  glad- 
ly accepted  the  proposal,  and  Louis, 
with  a  fleet  of  000  veesela,  landed  at 
Sandwich,  and  proceeded  to  London, 
where  he  waa  received  as  lawlul  aov- 
anign.  John  waa  fanmadtaMsr  deserted 
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hy  nil  his  forfiv'M  fmopn,  nnd  nioHt  of  his 
English  adbereutB  ;  but  the  report  of  a 
■eheme  of  Loom  tbr  die  extemunsdoii  of 

tbe  En^li.>«h  Dobilhy,  OiTPsted  his  progreaa, 
and  indur««(l  many  to  n-tiim  to  tlu'ir  nl!<^- 
giaoce.    While  ttie  king's  affiun  were  bc- 
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the  misibrtunr,  in  a  mnirh  from  Lynn 
across  thn  Hands  into  Lincohishin^  to  lose, 
by  tiie  sudden  flow  of  the  li<ie,  all  his 
carriages  ami  l>a^gag(>.  Beii^  •bMiiy  in 
n  h;\(\  stalP  of  he/ilth,  this  event  50  njjjfm- 
vated  his  disortler,  that  he  (Ued  at  Newark, 
in  October,  1216,  in  the  49th  year  of  faii 
age,  and  17di  of  his  reign.  No  prince  in 
En^liHh  history  luu"  Immmi  hntjdiHl  down  to 
posterity  in  blacker  coloi'n  than  JobOi  to 
niioni  ingratitude,  i>erfidy  tod  crodty 
were  habitual.  Apparent  gleams  of  vigor 
and  energy  were,  indeed,  orcasionnlly 
manifest;  but  they  always  proved  mere 
eatpkaioiii  of  rage,  aiMl  soon  Nul>Hided  into 
meanness  and  pusillanimity.  His  private 
lifi>  was  stained  with  extreme  Uceiitiou»- 
ness,  and  the  best  port  of  hie  conduct  as 
a  lUler,  was  the  attention  he  paid  to  com- 
merce and  innritime  nfTiiirs,  More  rhnr- 
lers  of  tiorouglis  and  ineurporuiions  tor 
mereantile  pumuHe  dale  flom  him  than 
from  any  othtr  of  the  early  kings,  nnd  the 
popular  constitution  of  the  city  of  Lon<lon 
was  his  gift.  He  left,  by  his  second  wife^ 
a  family  of  two  sons  and  three  daugbleny 
and  lifitl  many  illiurilim  ife  ehildn;n. 

Jotui  Scot  US.   (See  Engena.) 

Jofiy  THK  PA«iticiiMe,  or  Joii!f  or 
SuABiA,  was  the  murderer  of  bis  uncle, 
the  emperor  All)ert  I.  (See  ^^Ihcrt  I.) 
Himself  of  a  mild,  peaceful  disiiosition, 
lie  would,  perhaps,  have  endurea  the  in- 

{'uslice  (»f  his  tmrle,  who  withheld  from 
lim  his  heredicaiT  dominions  and  lief, 
had  not  his  anger  been  fanned  into  aflame 
by  tbe  enemies  of  the  ciniHTor.  Arter 
the  j)orpetnitinn  of  tlie  blotnly  drcd  (in 
tbe  neighborhood  of  Hapshiirg,  May  1, 
1906), the  nnirdererstookto  flight ;  among 
tbem  was  John,  who  wandered  in  the 
monastic  halui  ihrxo^h  Italy,  an«l  finally 
f^unk  into  such  oljscurliy,  that  nothing  was 
knovvn  with  eenainty  of  hiniL  Rodolph 
of  Wart  wa<^  appn  hended  and  pimished 
by  tbe  rack  on  the  H)>ot  where  the  dee<l 
was  oommitteil  ;  the  otiier  miinlcrers  es- 
caped, witb  the  exception  of  three  hoys, 
who  confessed  notliiii;:,  thoutrli  threatened 
with  a  cruel  duatli,  wliich  they  actually 
■u^red.  Rut  a  sangiilnery  revenge  was 
taken  on  the  relations  of  the  munlerers 
by  Ijeopold,  the  »«*c«nd  son  ofthcemjie- 
ror,  and  by  Agnes,  his  sister,  the  widowed 
quaea  of  Huofuy.  Tb^y  were  esneuied 


with  the  most  terrible  torments,  their  cas- 
tles Uemohflbed,  and  tiie  inhabitaDts  slain 
by  hmidredBi  More  than  1000  innocisft 
men,  women  and  children  peiisbed.  Tbe 
histcnry  of  John  of  Suabia  has  given  rim 
to  the  tragedy  of  timt  name,  which,  for 
more  dian  twenty  yean,  has  been  par- 
fbmied  on  the  Oerman  Mage. 

John  of  I'ifsole.    (See  FUsoU.) 

John  or  Letden.  {sieeJinabaptisU.) 

JouH  SoBiESKi,  or  Jomt  HI,  kin^  of 
Poland,  one  of  the  greatest  warriors  of  the 
l/Lh  ceutiuy,  was  Ixjrn  His  father, 

James  Sobwilu,  equally  distinguished  for 
lib  virtues  m  peace  and  his  couraga  in 
>var,  took  great  care  to  nourish  the  same 
qualities  in  his  eons,  Mark  and  Johiu 
The  Polea  bad  jusi  been  defeated  at  Pi- 
lawiecz,  when  thes*'  youths  returned  from 
their  travels.  This  misfortune  only  H<'r\'ed 
to  excite  tlicir  courage.  Mark  fell  m  a  see- 
ond  engagement  with  tlie  Coaaeks,ODdw 
bunks  of  the  Bog ;  but  John,  more  fortu- 
nate than  his  broilier,  became  successively 
grand  marshal  and  general  of  tbe  kingdom. 
Full  of  courage,  be  .exposed  himself,  Ulw 
tlie  meanest  soldier,  to  t]u'  preatest  dan- 
gers, and,  when  urged  to  tnkc  core  of  hi« 
penon,  repfied,  *  If  I  folk>w  yoiur  advice, 
you  will  despise  me."  He  l)ccame  the  ter- 
ror of  the  Tartars  and  Cossacks,  over 
whom  he  was  perpetually  gaining  new 
yidories.  Nov.  11,  H»73,  he  won  the 
e<'|t'l)rated  battle  at  Cho<vi?n  against  the 
Turks,  who  lost  there  28,000  men.  The 
feUowmg  year,  he  was  deeled  king  of 
Poland.  When  the  Turin  laid  siege  to 
Vienna,  in  Ki^ii,  he  hastened  thither  widi 
a  PoUsh  army,  and  rescued  Uie  imperial 
citv.  His  cavalry  was  splendid,  but  hm 
infantry  poorly  equippe<l.  To  conceal 
Uie  condition  of  the  latter,  be  was  advised 
to  s*>ndoneof  tlie  worst  clothed  regiment! 
of  iid'aniry  over  the  rivcflr  by  nigfat^  to  save 
them  from  the  gaze  of  sjiectators.  Sobi- 
eski  was  of  a  ditierent  opinion.  When 
tlie  regiment  was  on  tbe  bridge,  be  sdd  t» 
thtvsc  who  surrounded  him,  "  Behold 
tliem — ihry  ore  in>'incihlc  ;  they  have 
swoni  never  to  wear  any  dress  but  tliat  of 
enemies :  in  the  last  war,  they  were  ail 
••lothed  in  the  garli  of  Turks."  On  his 
arrival,  he  chow;  the  most  advantageous 
position,  ascended  an  elevation  to  ol>scrve 
tbe  disposition  of  the  grand  vizier,  and 
retriarked — "  He  hits  selected  n  l)ad  jxxsi- 
tion.  1  understand  him ;  he  is  ignorant, 
and  fiersuaded  of  bis  own  genina.  We 
shall  gain  no  honor  from  this  \ictoty;*' 
Sf>bieski  was  not  deceived.  The  next 
day  ilie  Turks  were  driven  frum  their 
camp  hi  tairor,  leaving  behmd  tho  ho^ 
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stazidanJ  of  Mu1ininiii(><l,  wliicli  the  con- 
queror tiemjtojhe  bopts  with  the  ibUowiiig 
letter :  «I  iBin%  I  mr,  and  God  hMemo 

quenHl.*'  On  Jiis  entiatice  into  Vienna, 
at  tlie  heml  of  his  virtorioiw  Poles,  the 
mhabiiautti  recuivtHi  iuui  with  iuiieachha- 
bb'^nffaiiwiMim.  Th^gr  niMMd  aroiind  to 

IjpafcnMQ  h'ii*  feet,  to  Joilob  his  ^'nnnent.s  or 
Ml  llbhM,luui  proclaimed  him  th<  ir  Kivior 
and  driirerer.  He  wm  moved  evm  to 
tears,  and,  under  iJie  ytroiii;  iiiipiilso  ot' 
luH  fet  rn);r>j^  ealh'd  thi.H  the  happiest  day 
of  his  Me,  hi  lU^ii,  ho  wtui  attacked  by 
a  daagumm  whikntm,  and  was  doomed  to 
vritn^  that  dissenBion  which  iiHUiUly  at- 
tends the  eh  rtion  of  a  kinj;  in  Poland. 
Foreigu  eoeuueH  united  wiiii  duniediic 
ftetiMML  fliMnAl  was  no  longer  in  a 
ronditifm  to  t|iiirt  the  disturliaiti  t  s,  and 
the  moment  waj$  fuf^t  apprt)ariiin<r  \vliich 
WOB  to  deprive  him  at  once  uf  hi^^  lit«-  and 
his  thnaML  Tha  miaan  wished  him  to 
make  a  will,  ami  nomtnnriiraicd  Ih  i- 
wishes  thruutfh  one  of  tiie  bisiiouH.  lie 
wlbaad,  aNnntog  that,  in  a  nation  like  his, 
party  rage  would  pn  vnil  o\  <  r  all  his  in- 
fluence. Ho  dii-d  !'i!»f),  in  the  nr 
uf  Lia  rei^.  fikoicely  had  ho  closed  his 
ajei^  wiM  jaafeuBf  and  envy  united  to 
Btainhis  memory.  Hoine  reproached  bim 
widi  having  purcha.><<  d  lands  rontniry  to 
the  laws,  which  forUide  tlu?  kin^'  to  hold 
aaqr  pri\7ite  profjerty.  Others  maintained 
that  thr  ('lirisriaii  Nmrne  which  hf  Iiad 
joiued  ag:uuj»t  tiie  Turk^.  hud  cost  hia 
eomny  mora  diaa  900,000  men.  Otlieis 
BtiU  aaertcd  that  he  was  too  fimd  of 
niofvy  afid  rxp'nave  journeys.  Cer- 
taudy  uo  court  waa  ever  Iosm  Mtatioiiary 
ibim  Uft. Ha  perfbrmed  the  tour  of  Po- 
land  every  year  with  hi-  ()iieen,  and  visit- 
ed all  his  e.'itates.  !ik'  a  nohlemnn.  This 
fimU,  however,  \i  it  may  he  railed  a  fault, 
should  not  e^Lst  a  veil  over  the  virtues  of 
i^ohieski.  lie  >v;is  t-Mid  t>\'  the  seieiiees. 
^K>ke  several  longuafes,  and  deserved  to 
be  loved  /br  his  ^ndeness  and  affability. 
His  three  sons  died  without  leaving  any 
male  degcendanLs.  Tlie  rharncter  of  So- 
bieriu  18  displayed  in  the  Lctlns  du  Hoi 
A  Pologm  Mm  SMeAi  h  la  Reine  Marie 
Ca.nmtre^pmikkt  Camp,de  Vunitf,  trad, 
par  Ip  fhmir  PlnUr,  rt  pidtl*  par  JST,  de 
Saivand^  (Paris,  lf?V{6). 

Jou.x  VI,  emperorand  Idnf^of  Portuiml, 
Brazil  and  Al<nin<%  horn  Mny  ]'X  17*)7. 
On  account  of  tho  mental  derangement 
of  the  queen  Franciaca,  his  mother,  he 
waa  proclaimed  <lireeior  of  tlie  ^oveni- 
maat  in  Portufrd,  Feh.  10,  I7M*>.  In 
1807,  he  embarked  for  Brazil  witii  his 
Amily ,  andtluided  at  Ri»  de  Jnneuo,  Jan. 
flO* 


r>,  1-08.  T)er.  18,  1815,  he  raised  Bni7.iJ 
to  the  rank  of  u  kiugdoiu,  and  united  ail 
bis  atatea  Into  one  monarehy*  After  Ae 
death  of  his  moUu  r,  MarchSO^  181G,  he 
Ix'came  kinp.  In  17!K),  he  married  the 
lufanta  Churiolie,  daughter  of  Charles  IV 
of  Spain.  (Reapaeting  his  aoa  Pedro,  and 
the  late  revolution  in  Brazil,  see  Ptdro,) 
His  second  daughter,  Maria,  wife  of  king 
Ferdinand  VII  of  Spain,  died  io  1818  ;  a 
third  is  the  wife  or  Charles,  loftot  of 
Spain.  Ou  arroimt  of  the  old  commer- 
cial relations  between  Fonu^  and  Eng^ 
land,  John  waa  not  in  a  condition  to  main- 
tain a  strict  neutrality  towards  Fnnae. 
In  171C1,  he  had  sent  the  S|)nni.sh  povem- 
meut  a  small  body  of  soldiers  to  aid  in 
the  deAnoa  of  the  Pyreneea ;  but,  alter 
Spain  had  made  peace  (1795),  and  con- 
cluded an  alliance  ( I75>»))  with  France,  Por- 
tugal WQH  treated  us  an  enemy  by  both. 
Jcmn  looked  to  England,  therefore,  for 
protection.  Bonaparte  at  length  induced 
the  Spanish  court  to  make  an  attack  in 
eanieat  upon  Portugal,  which  ended  in  the 
paaeaof  Badaioz  (Jfaii.6,1801);  Olivena 
wa^  reded  to  S|wiin,  and  a  part  of  Guiana 
to  l^'ruuce.  Aller  tlie  |x>ace  of  Tilsit,  Na- 
poleon, not  content  with  the  vaat  aum  of 
money  by  which  John  had  purchased  his 
nentnility,  requin'd  him  also  to  close  his 
ports  against  Uie  English,  to  arrest  all  of 
that  nation  in  Portugal,  and  to  eonftacate 
their  estates.  As  the  regent  complied 
with  the  Arst  only  of  tliese  requisitions  (in 
consequence  of  which  a  British  fleet  block- 
aded nb  hartxtr],  the  Moniteur  declared 
tliat  the  hous*'  of  Hmganza  had  cea.«ed  to 
reign  (see  Spain  sinu  1808),  and  an  anny 
eompoaad  of  FVenefa  and  Simniab  nidleia 
nianheil  into  Portugal.  The  prinre- 
repr  nt  now  resolved  to  transfer  his  court 
to  lira/ii,  he  hud  bifn  advised  to  do  in 
18001  The  English  aml>a.Msmlor,  viscoimt 
Strangfoni,  ami  the  British  admind,  sir 
Sidney  Smith,  facilitated  the  accompUsh- 
ment  of  hia  denig^.  November  2is,  the 
prince-regent  appcKnted  a  junta  for  adinin- 
if»terin«r  the  government,  and,  on  the  27fh, 
tlie  royal  family  embarked,  passed  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagna  on  the  9Mi,  wMi  a 
fleet  of  8  8hii>8  of  the  line,  4  frigates,  4 
brigs,  and  20  other  vessels,  in  sight  of  the 
advance-guard  of  Junot's  army,  which 
entered  Lisbon  the  next  day.  December 
1,  tlie  anniversary  of  tho  elevation  of  tho 
house  of  Bragtmza,  the  ensigns  of  Bra- 
gan7.a  were  succeeded  by  u>e  Freaoli 
eagle.  An  earthquake  and  a  storm,  which 
the  Portuguese  fleet  et)coiintered  in  the 
view  of  tiie  city  and  the  enemy,  coin[)let- 
ed  the  nihmwiion  of  tha  Poitiigiieaa. 
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From  Rio  do  Janeiro.  M«y  1,  IdOd,  Uie 
pnnce-reg«nt  declarea        treades  whh 
jhrueeatul         null,  and  formed  a  closer 
union  with  England,  which,  powerfully 
■upported  by  the  bravery  of  the  Portuguese 
■nny  md  tne  ardor  of  the  people,  raooT* 
rred  for  him  the  rK)»«'SMion  <>t  his  Euro- 
pean kingdom.    Marshal  Bere^tonl  con- 
tinued to  exorcise  an  important  influence 
on  the  atlairx  of  Portugal,  till  August, 
1820,  when,  l>y  the  convocation  of  tin* 
cotVBaf  a  new  poUticol  aystem  was  estab- 
IMied.  In  AflMitea,  the  Portugueee  tfm 
recovered  the  portion  of  Gutaoa  M^iich 
thry  had  lost,  and  occupied  French  Gui- 
ana ;  the  lutior,  Jiowever,  was  rwioa'<l  to 
France  in  1817.  Meantime,  the  enlighten- 
ed ministry  of  the  prince-regrnt  cjm'fully 
attende<l  to  the  impcomneut  ot'  tinuui 
The  inquiidtion  was  atwiliilwidT  religious 
freedom  introduced,  dm  evils  of  slamy 
diminished,  and  l''.uroiw»an  artists,  manti- 
facturens  nierchaiUa  and  aghculturista  en- 
ooiunged  to  settle  in  the  eountiy.  Alaif^ 
Swim  colony,  New  Frcylx>rg,  was  fomided 
in  1819.    John  took  part  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  congre}«  of  Vienna.  The 
revolution  of  the  Himniah  colonies  in  South 
America  (i)erlm|w  the  refusal  of  S|>ain  to 
restore  OUveuxa)  led  tiie  court  of  Hio  de 
Janeiro  to  occupy  Monte-Video,  and  tfie 
left  bank  of  the  Ia  Plata.    S{Kiin  had  re- 
course to  ilie  interctrssion  of  Austria,  Rus- 
■a,  Pruifiiaand  Great  ikitain,  whose  dec- 
lanlkNi,dlncledto  the  marquis  of  Aguior, 
PoftugUP?*e  seciTtary  of  state  for  fon  ign 
a&irs  (Paris,  March      1817),  induced 
the  ooart  of  Bruil  to  evaeoate  Monte- 
video, on  condition  tliat  Olivenza  should 
be  restored.    A  treaty  wjw  then  concluded 
with  iiuenos  Ayres,  and  the  uuarrel  with 
Aitigas  (q.  v.)  continued  till  1890L  A 
conspiracy  against  the  cxisriiii:  goven»- 
luent  was  discovered  at  Lisbon  in  1817, 
and  suppressed  by  the  execution  of  those 
anpiged  in  it  AJter  tliii^  the  freemaaons 
were  jJ^i^cutiHl  more  fwen  ly  than  ever. 
In  cooscQuence  of  tiie  Portuguese  revo- 
lution ana  the  conTocadon  of  the  oortee, 
1820,  which  tin-  inonareh  recognised  as 
laAvful,  he  returned,  in  18*21,  to  Portugal  ; 
the  crown-prince  remained  in  BmztL 
This  vast  countiy  aepamted  Itself  entirely 
front  the  mother  coimtry,\v}iere  an  absolute 
ffoyeruweot  was,  in  tiie  meantime,  estab- 
fisbed.  John  was  incompetent  to  unite 
the  constitutionalist-^  and  royalists.  He 
was  hitns«-lt"  ill  dan^'er  of  fullinir  a  victim  to 
the  intrigut'8  of  ilie  latter,  when  he  was 
rescued  by  an  English  vessel  in  the  Tagus. 
Portugal  and  Hmzil  al^<o  assumed  a  hostile 
ottiutde;  but,  August     182a,  by  the  ma- 


diation  of  England,  John  VI  concluded  ar 
treaty  with  hts  son,  the  emperor  Vtito  I 
of  Brazil,  in  which  he  acknowled|fed  thai 

country  as  an  inde|)endent  kingdom, 
wholly  separate  Irom  Portugal,  aiKl  iiia 
soQ  as  euiperor,  resemng  lor  nuusou, 

personally,  the  title  of  em|M'n)r  of  Brazil. 
This  good-natured  monarcli,  who  was  in- 
competent to  struggle  with  the  troubles  of 
his  age,  and  tlie  {Kilitical  degeneracy  of  hin 
nation,  died  March  10,  IP2<i,  ha%iiig  pr*^ 
vioualy  appointed  his  daughter  Isabella 
regent  or  PortugaL  (See  Pofii^pat,  and 
the  Pwtu^uae  luvolutioTu) 

John  Baptist  Joheph;  arch -duke  of 
Austria,  sixth  son  of  tlie  emt)crur  Leopold 
II,  and  of  the  Inftnta  Maria  Louisa,  daugh> 
ter  of  Charles  III  of  Snain  ;  iH^rn  Jan.^, 
1/82  ;  director-general  of  the  engineers 
and  artillery.  This  prince  is  more  indelit* 
ad  to  himself  than  to  his  instnictere  for 
t!io  cuhivution  of  his  talents.    At  an  early 
period,  he  felt  an  iucUnation  for  miUuuy 
flcience,  to  the  Btndy  of  which,  and  aisoor 
history,  he  directed  his  attention.  He  had 
desit-etl  in  vain,  in  17y7  and  17y9,  to  leant 
tlie  uri  of  war  under  his  brotlier  Charles. 
After  the  latter  Imd  left  the  command,  and 
KiTiy  had  met  with  several  losses,  the 
arcii-duke  John  received,  in  1800,  the 
command  of  a  dialed  army.  His  ftM 
niea.sures  were  successfid,  hut,  Dec.  2L 
1800,  the  battle  of  Holienlinden  docicled 
the  event  of  the  war.   A  series  of  errors 
cost  the  Austriaus  altnoat  all  thwr  artiller}% 
and  nearly  40,000  tnen.    A  s<'ron(l  Iwinle, 
at  Salzburg,  did  uot  check  Uie  victorious 
Horaau.  The  areh-dtdie  showed  penonal 
valor  on  these  unhappy  dayi^  and  dki 
evcrj'  thing  to  rePton'  ttie  eotrnige  of  his 
troops.    In  September,  1&05,  when  the 
war  was  near  braaking  out,  the  areb-duke 
hastened  to  Tyrol.  roniniisHioned  to  com- 
plete, as  ({uickly  as  possible,  the  miiiiarj 
organization  in  that  place  and  in  the  Vor- 
ariberg.    He  afterwanls  joined,  in  Cario- 
thia,  the  arch-duke  Charles,  whose  platj:* 
for  saving  Vieima  and  the  monarchy 
were  fitistnted  by  the  battle  of  Austerlitz 
and  the  ensuing  peace.   When  prepara* 
tions  for  war  were  rcconitnenced,  after  the 
{>eace  of  Tilsit,  tlio  arcii-didce  klK)a>d 
upon  a  system  of  attack  and  defence  for 
Sal/burg  and  Inner  Austria.    He  prc|uir- 
cd,  Uirough  Hormayr,the  famous  Tyrolese 
instirrection.   At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  in  1809,  he  commanded  the  army  of 
liuirr  Austria,  destined  for  Italy  and  Ty- 
rol. 1  ie  conquered  at  Ve  nzone  and  Pordo- 
none^  beat  me  rkeroy  Eugene  at  Sacile, 
^nd  penetrated  as  far  ns  the  Adige,  when 
the  cwfeat  at  Batisbon  oblifed  him  to  le- 
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treat.   On  the  Piave  he  again  fought  a 

battle  with  disadvnntnirn,  but  no  itiiportant 
conaequenceH  i'ollowed.     The  buttle  of 
Twvis  determined  him  to  retreet  still 
iher.    The  mistakes  of  Jelltichich  Cnm- 
tratod  the  plan  of  the  arch -duke  to 
overcome  the  enemy  in  detail,  to  re- 
new the  interrupted  conunuoication  with 
Tyrol,  to   deliver  Inner  Austria,  and, 
by  marching  to  Vienna,  to  divide  the 
Ihrcee  of  Napoleon.  Jane  14,  he  lost  the 
btutle  of  Rjmh  npriinft  the  >'iceroy,  owing 
to  the  Hungarian  iiiHurrcctioii.    He  after- 
wards visited  ItiUy,  wlicre,  us  a  deputy  tur 
dm  empenor,  he  feeelved  homage  in  Mi- 
lan.   He  commanded  at  the  siefre  of  IIu- 
ningen,  in  1815,  contpeUed  the  city  to 
fumoaeTf  SBd  demoBned  tfiis  dangerous 
fbrtreas.    He  afterwards  went  to  Paris, 
visited  England,  and  n>tMnied,  in  181fi^ 
through  the  Netherlaudti,  to  Vieuna. 
JoH^s,  8T.,or  Fmrce  Eowakd's  IsLAitn ; 
an  it«Iand  in  the  c'df  of  St.  Lawi-ence, 
near  the  nortii  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  to 
which  government  it  was  once  annexed, 
but  it  now  has  a  separate  governor.  Lon. 
44°  22'  to  4(1?  32'  W. ;  lut.  45°  4(;'  to  47^  IC 
N.   It  is  117  miles  long,  Irom  nortii-east 
tosoucb-wesc,  about  90  in  Kvera^  breadth ; 
population,  about  5000 ;  chief  towns, 
Charlotte's  Town  (die  capital),  George 
Town,  Prince's  Town,  6lc.  The  north  and 
south  coasts  are  much  indented  witli  ba^s. 
It  is  well  watere<l,  the  soil  generally  fer- 
tile, and  the  rivers  abound  with  iish,  as 
salmon,  trout  and  eels.  It  was  taken  frOm 
the  French  bv  the  English,  in  1745,  when 
it  bad  10,000  fiead  of  black  cattle,  and  pcv- 
era]  of  the  farmers  raised  12,000  btishels 
of  eom  soDuaUy.  Whenpoaseaaedbytbe 
French,  it  was  so  much  iinproTod  aS  to 
be  called  the  grananf  of  Ccmada. 

John's,  St.  ;  a  river  of  New  Hnmswit  k, 
which  rises  in  Ckinada  moA  the  northern 
part  of  Maitie,  waters  the  north-east  j);m 
of  Maine,  flows  south-east  tiirougU  >kuw 
Branmrick,  and  runs  into  the  bav  of  Fun- 
dy,  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  Sl 
JoIinV  It  is  350  niile^s  long;  the  tide 
flows  up  about  80  uiiU  s ;  it  is  uavigahie 
Ibr  boats  900  milea,  and  Ibr  slooits  of  50 
tons  80  miles.  This  river  and  its  branches 
water  a  lai^e  tract  of  excellent  countn*, 
much  of  which  is  setdcd.  About  30  miles 
from  il«  mouth  commences  a  tine 
level  country  of  rich  meadow  lands,  well 
clothed  witii  timber  and  wood,  as  pine, 
beech,  elm,  nmplo  and  walnut  Tlie  river 
furnishes  a  great  quantity  of  salmon,  Iwiss 
and  gturireon ;  and  it  is  the  common  route 
to  Quebec.  About  a  mile  above  Uie  city 
cfSt  Jolio^iBtbein^yeDtruioe  into  this 


river.  It  is  about  80  or  100  yanls  wide, 
400  yanls  long,  called  the  falUt  of  the  river. 
It  being  narrow,  and  a  ridge  of  rocks  run- 
ning aerosB  the  bottonijof  the  channel,  on 
which  there  are  not  above  17  feet  of  water, 
it  Is  not  Biifticicntlv  spacious  to  discharge 
the  fresh  waters  ol  tJie  river  above.  The 
eommon  tides  here  risio9about90lbet,tho 
waten<  of  tfie  river, at  low  water,  are  about 
12  leet  higher  than  the  waters  of  the  sea. 
At  high  water,  the  watem  of  the  aw  am 
about  5  feet  higher  than  Ihoae  of  the  river; 
so  that,  at  every  tide,  there  are  two  fells — 
one  outwards  and  one  inwards.  The  only 
time  of  pasnng  with  safety,  is  when  ^ 
waters  of  the  river  and  of  tlirseaarr-  level, 
which  is  twice  in  a  tide,  and  continues 
only  about  90  minutes  each  time. 

John's  St.,  in  New  BruiWfvklc.  (Sao 
A*«r  BruimcicL) 

Joan's,  St.,  in  Newfoundland.  (See 

Joasy  St.,  VBUSTiAm-  or.   (8p9  fib- 

biaiis.) 

Joii.v,  St.,  Kmohts  or.  The  knighta 
of  St.  Jfohn,  or  hospitalers  of  St.  John, 
afterwards  called  kni^lds  of  Rhodes,  and, 
finally,  knigjiU  of  MaUa,  were  a  celebrated 
Older  of  miliuu^'  religious,  estahlMitd  Ml 
the  commencement  or  the  cnisadea  to  the 
Holy  Land.  As  early  as  1048,  some  mer- 
chants from  Amalli,  in  Naples,  estobUshed 
a  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  baih  a  monas- 
tery, which  tliey  dedicated  to  J<^hn  tho 
Baptist.  It  was  the  duty  of  tho  monks, 
who  were  called  brothers  of  SL  JbAn,  or 
hosmtaUrsy  to  take  care  of  the  poor  and 
sicK,  and,  in  general,  to  assist  pilgrims. 
This  order,  which  gradually  obtained 
important  poasewioMi,  at  the  bapDmng  of 
the  twelfth  century,  was  regunriy  insti- 
tuted as  a  military'  onler  by  the  principal, 
Rayinund  du  Puy,  retaining  all  their  for- 
mer lawB.  Besides  the  performance  of 
their  vowH  of  chastity,  olK-dicnce  and  pov- 
erty, it  was  their  duty  to  aid  in  defending 
dhe  chorch  against  mfidels.  •  Raymund 
also  divided  tho  order  into  three  classes^ 
knights  (who  should  Ikw  arms),  chap- 
lains (regular  ecclesiastics|  and  servitors 
{itrventi  dVmm),  whose  duty  it  was  to 
tako  rnrr  of  the  Hck  and  accompany  pil- 
grims. This  order  long  maintained  itself 
agaia.st  the  arms  of  the  Turks  and  Sara- 
CAiUB  by  union  and  coura^ ;  hut,  in  1191, 
it  w.Ls  driven  from  Pulestuie.  T^p*)n  tliis, 
the  knights  conquered  Cyprus,  but  soon 
lost  it  again,  and  ettablished  themselves^ 
in  1309,  on  the  i.sland  of  Rhodet=.  where 
they  rinurm<'d  upwards  of  200  ycara. 
This  island  was  vigorously  defended 
agBiMt  Mobumned  II,  by  FSem  d*A»- 
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busiion  (/Brand  master,  who  died  15031 
Driven  thence  by  tlie  sultan  Solimaii  II 
(Mi3ti\  the  knigfata  went  to  Candia,then  to 
Venice,  Ilome  and  V'itcrbo,  and  espcciallv 
to  Mice,  Villa  Franca  and  Syjvcuse,  till 
Cfaarles  V  (1530)  granted  them  the  Maada 
Midlai  Gozzo  ann  Conuno,  on  condition 
of  perpetual  war  again^  tlie  infidels  and 
piratCH,  and  the  restoration  of  these  islands 
to  Naples,  if  the  order  should  succeed  in 
recovering  Rhodes.     From  this  ))oriod, 
tliey  were  coniroonly  called  kmghit 
Maka,   In  1565,  under  the  ooaunuid  of 
Lavaleite  (who  died  1568),  tliey  repeUed  a 
violent  attack  from  Solinian  11  with  great 
1  aa.  Afler  thia,  they  continued  their  na- 
ral  buttles  with  the  Tttf4n  till  modern 
tiniCH,  and  snvrd  thniwlvcs  from  ruin,  in 
various  wars  with  the  l*orte,  only  by  their 
unyieldiiur  counige.    In  17()0,  however, 
diey  woan  doubu^  have  been  overpow- 
ered but  for  the  inteqH^sition  ot  the 
French.  AAer  that,  their  naval  expedi- 
tfoM  were  taUnii  waif  iSeSnm  mora  thm 
mere  ahow.    The  chief  of  diit  order, 
which  had  great  possesions  in  almost 
every  part  of  Europe,  was  called  ftrand 
magier  of  llbe  hefy  hospital  of  SL  Jmn  of 
Jenisnlcm,  and  gxtfrdian  of  the  army  of  Jt- 
9U*  Christ,   Ho  was  chosen  by  vote,  and 
Kfod  «t  La  Valeite,  in  the  Uuid  of  Malta. 
He  was  addressed  by  forei^  powaiB  with 
the  title  of  altczza  eminenixssxnuL,  and  re- 
ceived annually  6000  crowns  from  the 
Msmy  of  the  order,  together  with  all  the 
revenues  from  flu-  three  islands,  so  tlmt 
hia  anntial  income  may  be  estimated  at 
nnitjp  a  tnOlioii  gcdidera.    The  aecular 
power  was  princibally  in  bis  hand%  but 
even  here  he  was  Vnriited  by  the  govtm- 
ora  q/'the  various  languages,  so  called,  who 
gave  lawa,  fixed  toe  tazea,  &e.  Tlia 
spiritual  power  (that  is,  the  imme<liate 
atfuirs  of  the  order)  was  exercised  by  the 
chapter,  which  consisted  of  eight  ballivi 
eammhudij  and  in  which  tlio  gnu  id  mas- 
ter presi(lt>(!.     The  principal  offices  in 
the  order  were  held  by  tlie  pillars  Ipiliers) 
of  the  eight  koiguagesi,  into  wlueh  the 
knights  were  dividet^  according  to  tlMir 
res{M«ctive  nations.    The  languages  were 
those  of  I'loveiice,  Auvergne,  Frances 
Italy,  A  micron,  Germany,  Caatila  aad 
Knjjland,     From  these   languages,  the 
ballivi  convenluali  above-mentioned  were 
dioaeu,  and  tlieir  lands  were  divided  into 
priorien,  theee  into  haUliages,  and  theea 
again  into  eommandenes.    Of  Uie  priories, 
the  Gcrmtui  had  the  preference,  and  was 
called  tlie  grand  mvny.   It  was  fiUad  fay 
the  grand  prior  of  Germanv,  or  the  maator 
of  tiie  luughtt  of  Su  JoLa  throughout 


Goniianv,  who  was  a  prince  of  the  empiiPL 
and  resided  at  Hetteraheim,  a  chy  and 
cti^le  in  Brisgau,  now  in  the  circle  of 
Treisam,  in  ftiden.    The  master  of  the 
knights  of  Su  John  was  suhject  to  tiic 
grana  nuHter  at  Malta.  He  himaelf  had 
the  jurijKlirtion  over  Biaodeaburir,  llnn- 
gar\-  and    Bo})einia.    Austria,  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  formed,  besides,  a  separate 
ffrand  pckwy  of  the  German  language. 
The  hust  master  of  the  kiiiglitf  of  St.  John 
in  Germany,  or  grand  prior  of  Heiter»- 
heim,  a  count  of  Reichflnbaeli-Fmur- 
maiffne  (or  the  baron  Rink  of  Baldenstein), 
by  the  peace  of  Prcshurg  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  confederacy  of.  the  lUiine,  loet 
aB  Ua  poanariona  in  Weet  Suabia,  wliich 
fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the  grand-duke  of 
Baden.    Of  the  eight  languages  above- 
mentioned,  the  English  became  extinct  in 
the  aizleenth  century ;  the  three  Frenek 
languages  |)eri?«hcd  during  the  revolution  ; 
tboee  of  Castile  and  Arragou  were  aepa- 
taiad  tmn  Malta  at  tlie  peace  of  Andeos, 
and  the  Italian  and  German  languages 
have  since  been  ahohshed.    Thus  the  or- 
der of  St.  John  is  to  be  regarded  as  ex- 
tinct, and  its  restoration  is  the  less  to  ba 
looked  for,  us  the  island  of  Malta  has  been 
fonnally  ceded  to  Euffland.   The  Prus- 
dan  Older  of  knighia  of  St.  John,  Ibunded 
fay  Frederic  Wiffiam  HI,  and  wluch  ia  a 
royal  order,  can  be  considered  only  i\s  a 
memorial  of  an  order  venerable  for  its  an- 
tiquity and  iia  aerricca.  (See  Prussia.) 
The  knights  of  St.  John  observed  the 
rules  of  tlie  ortler  of  St.  Augustine.  The 
Protestants,  however,  were  not  bound  to 
eattbaey.  Every  meinlM  r  wm  required  to 
be  of  go<Kl  family.    The  knights  who 
could  bring  induitiiabk:  evidence  of  noble 
aneeatry  were  called  emaKtri  di  gnuHda 
(knights  by  right).   Those,  on  the  contra- 
ry, who  could  not  pnn  e  their  nobility,  but 
were,  nevertlieleaa,  received  on  account  of 
their  merits,  were  called  eopoiim  di  greaia 
(knights  by  lavorV    The  duty  of*  eacli 
knight — to  take  tlie  field  at  lea^rt  three 
times  against  the  infidels,  or  the  piratea 
of  Bariwry — was  rarely  perfbnned  in  re- 
cent times,  and,  by  the  [wnre  of  Amiens, 
all  hostilities  against  the  Turks  were  for- 
bidden.r  In  peace,  these  kni^ts  wore  a 
long  black  mantle ;  a  gold  cross  of  eight 
points,  enamelled  white :  in  war,  they 
wore  a  red  Jocket  or  tabard,  charged  with 
a  fliU  while  cross.  Only  in  aplimial  coo* 
cems  was  the  order  subject  to  the  pope  : 
in  ail  temporal  ones,  they  enjoyed  unhm- 
hed  sovereignty.   'Dielr  navd  force,  in 
1770,  consisted  of  4  ealleya,  3  nkoli^  4 
dupa  of  €0^  and  d  fi«Btflo  of  36  fam, 
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wldi  mfiwalMlfrTMMkk  WheDMd-  dent  pagan iftoifBSpetpetiialed of tellnf 

ta  WM  tinex|)fcto(IIy  attacked  by  Bona-  fire  to  consecrated  benn,  or  hqiog  Aflm 

|jarte,  June  8,  1798,  the  wlnnd  rapitnlaicd  UfH)n  the  coals.   Thia  ceremony  was  called 

without  resistance.    (See  Uomptachy  and  John's Jirt,  or  the  herb  Are.  Superstitious 

Malta.)   In  1800,  the  EUigfish  reduced  it  people  believed  that  tiie  moke  Of  ^eoe 

by  futnine,  and  it  has  !>een,  ever  fince,  in  herlw  would  keep  off  the  devil,  storms 

their  bautlsi.    At  the  peace  of  Amiens  and  witches,  or  prcscr\-e  from  those  eviL^ 

(18CI2V  It  was  fldpnkted  that  the  lalaBd  the  houses  where  they  were  burnt,  for  the 

dwilM  be  rej*tf»re(l  to  the  knights,  under  succe^ing  year. 

the  pnamiit* .  <»t"  a  neutral  fwwer;  but  as  Johnes,  Thomas;  an  English  gentle- 

the  English  continued  to  entertain  appre-  man,  who  distinguished  himself  by  the 

heiwiom  JeH  the  Ffsncli  would  make  eitllfvatkin  of  lileiatiira.  He  woo  bom  in 

Maha,Y«iii  tlir,<  fl<  snr.y  their  superiority  1748,  studied  at  Oxford,  mode  the  tour  of 

itt  the  Mediterram  aii,  iliey  continued  in  EuroiM*,  and  collected  a  noble  librar)-,  to 

|M)«->ie}«iiou  of  it    lire.  16, 1798,  the  order  w  hich  he  added  a  typographical  establish- 


bad  choaeik  Ibr  tlu  ir  grand-master  the  ment,  whence  prooeeded  die  voika  on 

Riiw-i:in  ernp(  r»>r,  I'm  iI  I,  who  declared  which  his  literary  reputation  is  founded. 

the  capuulatiou  of         an  act  of  treach-  They  consist  of  splendid  editions  of  the 

eiy.  tmd  iook  die  kiu^ts  ^  Bl  John  chronicles  of  Froissart  and  Monstrelet ; 

UMler  hi»  pKMedkm.  This  choice  met  Joinrille's  memoire  of  8t.  Louis;  the 

with  much  oppof«it!0!t,»>ven  from  the  pope  travels  of  Bertraridon  de  la  Brorquitre 

himselll   After  the  death  of  Paul  1  (Feb.  in  Palestine ;  and  Ste.  Palaye's  life  of 

9!,  1805),  the  pope  appointed  en  Ilalkai  Froimt;  dl  trenatated  fay  bitmelf  ftem 

(Tomiiiasi)  •rrand-ma.-tf f,  and,  on  his  de-  the  French.    He  died  in  April,  1816. 
rrase, the  jrniiid  rli  tpK  i  chose  Cnrncciolo.       Johnson,  Samuel,  a  ckrpymnn,  distin- 

The  cluef  t^at  ol  tlie  order  hud  l)een,  guished  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  civil 

btthertts  Catuneu  in  Sieily.   In  lh2(;,  the  Cberty,  was  bom  in  1649.   During  die 

f>f.[»t'   pr  nii:  -.  i   thi    I  1       t    Jind    the  time  that  lord  Rtissel,  with  his  coadjutors, 

government  to  remove  iheu:  seat  to  Fer-  was  promoting  the  bill  for  excluding  the 


Before  the  Fiendi  revoludoD,  the  dtikeof  York,  he  published  a  tract  entitled 
Dumber  of  knights  of  this  ord<>r  was  esti-  Julian  the  ApoBtatei  meant  as  a  refutation 
mated  at  3000.  (For  fiuther  infonnatioii,  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  by 
sKiMaUcu)  doctor  liickea.  For  this  book  he  was 
lonii  Bull,  the  apoithe^  collecdve  proaecmed  in  the  court  of  kbig^  bench, 
name  of  iln-  F.iij^lish  people,  was  first  used  and  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment, 
by  dean  Switt. — Jonathan,  or  brother  Jona-  Iitability  to  nay  the  fine  caused  him  to  be 
than,  is  applied,  in  the  kiiiio  way,  to  llie  confined  in  tne  rules  of  the  prison,  where  he 
}ieople  of  the  U.  States. — The  Irish  Paddy  was  privately  assisted  by  the  benefactions  of 
(fronj  Patrick),  the  Scotch  Satoney  (from  his  political  friends,  and  continued  to  dis- 
JSatuuier$,  which  comes  from  Mtxander\  petae  several  pieces  against  popeiy.  In 
m  Mole  particularly  apfilied  to  individu*  1086^  when  the  armv  was  encamped  upon 
ak  than  to  the  Irish  and  Scotch  pooide  Hounslow  Heath,  tie  wrote  An  humlde 
collectively, —  }anA^fc  (q.  v.),  also,  signifies  and  hearty  Address  to  all  the  English 
a  single  American,  purticulorlv  a  native  of  Protesumts  in  the  present  Army.  For 
the  Eaelffiii  States;  whilit  Cmde  Sam  a  this  pioduetioii  he  was  committed  to  close 
collo<piial  and  rather  low  expression,  de-  custody,  tried  before  the  king's  bench,  and 
rived  from  U.  51,  the  abbreviation  of  condemned  to  stand  in  the  pillorj'  in  throe 
United  Slates — is  used  to  denote  the  gov-  places,  to  pay  a  fine  of  500  marks,  and  to 
em  ment  of  the  U.  States  collectively. —  lie  publicly  whipped  from  Newgate  to 
John  Bull  is  usj'd  by  the  English  them-  Tyburn.  Befon*  the  execution  of  th» 
selves  to  convey  tlie  idea  of  an  houest,  disgraceful  sentence,  he  was  deprived  of 
UmM,  bnC  In  tho  matai  good-oetuied,  ehar-  bis  oidei*.  He  bore  aU  these  ind^iticst 
■eter.  With  foieigiient,  it  is  used  to  ex-  including  the  whippmg,  which  was  in- 
press  the  insular  peculiarities  and  preju-  flicted  with  gn'at  severity,  with  the  firm- 
dices  of  the  nation,  and  their  inability  ness  and  alacrity  of  a  martvr,  which  he 
to  aoooimnodst«  themidfei  to  the  dp*  was  deridingly  called;  and,  liappily»soine 
cnmstances  of  foreign  coimtr&eSi  infoniiality  in  the  process  of  depxulation 
JoH.N  Dory.  (See  Dory.)  preserved  to  him  his  Uving.  With  uii- 
Jou.n's  Fire.  Among  the  Romans,  broken  spirit  he  continued  to  employ  his 
the  festival  of  Vesta  was  celebrated  by  pen  in  tne  same  caus(%  until  the  revohl> 
kindling  a  fire,  with  dancing  and  rejoicings,  tion  changed  his  situation.  He  received 
in  the  my  periods  of  Christianity,  the  an-  a  present  of  £1000,  and  a  pension  of  jCSOO 
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per  annuni,  for  Uie  life  of  hiniself  aiid  his 
■on.  1I«"  <'<»iitiiiued  to  write  in  favor  of 
taog  WilUmu  with  much  strength  of  rea- 
•on,  but  widi  a  degree  of  ■crimoDy  wUeh 
produced  some  personal  annoyance  from 
opposing  pnrtisann,  which  had  little  cfTect 
upou  a  iiuui  of  ao  determined  a  apiriu 
Netwithiliindmg  b'w  attachment  to  the 
new  goveniiiicnt,  lir  fn^ely  censured  many 
of  its  acts,  and  even  contended  for  annual 
]>arlianient8.  He  died  in  1703.  His 
works  wen3  published  in  1710^1  vdL»lbiiov 
and  re-edited  in  1713. 

JoaAsoxr,  SamueL  LL.  D.  j  one  of  the 
Dwet  dhdnguUed  EnglUi  witen  of  the 
18tb  centurv.   He  Was  bora  at  Lichfield, 
in  Staffordshire,  in  170!>,  in  which  city  his 
fttfaer  was  a  smail  bookseller.   He  was 
the  elder  of  two  want  the  younf^  of 
whom  died  in  bis  infancy  ;  and  be  U)her- 
ited  from  bia  father  a  robust  Ixxly  and 
active  mind,  together  with  a  scrofulous 
taint,  which  unpaired  his  sight  and  hev> 
ing,  and  a  strong  disposition  to  morbid 
melancholy.  He  also  derived  from  the 
■ame  source  a  marked  attaehment  to  Ugh 
church  principles,  and  a  decided  predilec- 
tion for  the  family  of  Stuart.    He  received 
his  early  educatiou,  portly  at  the  free- 
school  of  IJchfleid,  and  paitlv  at  flioiuw 
bridge,  in  Worcestershire  ;  and,  on  return- 
ing nom  scliool,  he  remained  two  years  at 
hmne.   Having  acquired  npuiatlon  ftom 
his  exercises,  particularly  or  the  poetical 
class,  a  neighboring  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Corbet  otl'ercd  to  maintain  him 
atOxibid  aa  oompanioii  lo  Ida  eon.  He 
was  accordingly  entered  of  Pembroke  col- 
lege in  1728,  being  then  in  bin  19tb  year; 
but  he  exliibited  no  marke<l  attention  to 
hia  studies  m  the  first  instance,  and  the 
state  of  indigence  into  which  he  fell  by 
the  neglect  of  the  promised  assistance,  on 
the  part  of  die  ftnuly  by  whose  advice  he 
was  sent  to  Oitford,  produced  a  degree  of 
mpntnl  anxiety,  wbich  be  is  said  to  have 
attempted  to  conceal  by  affected  fix>Uc 
and  tufbidence.  SHU  he  aeqnhed  credit 
by  occasional  iKwrical  compomtions  in  the 
Latin  language ;  but,  aflcr  all,  lefl  Oxford, 
tftv  n  residence  of  three  years,  without 
takhig  a  degree.  About  thiaimia,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  he  received  a 
sm>ug  rehgious  impression  fiom  the  peru- 
aal  of  Law^  Serious  Call  to  a  devout  and 
hoty  1Mb*  Soon  af^er  his  return  to  Uoh- 
field,  hia  fatbi-r  (lyin<:  in  very  narrow  cir- 
ciunslancoj^,  be  wis  eonsirained  to  accept 
the  situation  of  usher  at  the  grammar* 
school  of  Mnrkrt  IJoswortb.    T\us  situa- 
^yi  his  impatience  under  tlie  haugh^ 
*ro«hnent  m  &e  princijial  soon  induced 


him  to  quit ;  and  he  pasoed  some  timees 

a  gue<»t  witb  a  medical  schoolfellow,  set- 
tled at  Birmingham.    Here  iie  wrote 
essays  for  one  of  the  jonrosH  ^nd  trens- 
lated  from  the  French  father  Lobo*8 
Tmvpls  in  Abyssinia.    Returning  to  Lich- 
field, he  published  pro])osals  for  tlie  re- 
publieation  of  the  poems  of  Mtkui,  widi 
a  life,  and  a  bistorj'  of  rnodcni  Latin  po- 
etry, which  prospectus  wam  but  little  at- 
tended to.   Disappointed  in  ihis  scheme, 
be  oBend  his  services  to  Cave,  a:<  a  coo- 
tri!)utor  to  the  Gentleman's  Ma^nzine, 
which,  however,  was  but  a  alight  step 
towards  a  maintenance;  and,  in  1735^  he 
sought  to  improve  his  coodidon  by  a  mar- 
riage with  Mrs.  Porter,  the  widow  of  a 
mercer.   Her  fortune  of  £800  was  a 
dowry  of  aomo  moment  to  a  suitor  in  the 
situation  of  Johnson  ;  and  the  fact  of  her 
l^ing  twice  bis  own  ago,  and  possessed 
of  no  pretension  to  itcrsoual  attraction, 
renden  hia  aubaequeut  deaeription  of  this 
imion  as  a  "love  match  on  both  sides" 
the  more  extraordinaiy.   He  now  took  a 
huge  house  at  Edial,  with  a  view  to  take 
pupils  and  l)oardeii^  but  the  plan  did  not 
succeed ;  and,  after  a  year's  trial,  he  re- 
solved to  sock  his  fortune  in  London,  iu 
eompany  with  one  of  hia  few  pupils,  the 
celebrated  David  Garrick.     In  March, 
1737,  the  two  adventurers  accordingly 
arrived  in  the  inetrouolis,  Johnson  wim 
his  unfinished  trageay  of  Irene  m  hia 
pocket,  and  with  little  to  de{)end  upon  but 
his  slender  engagement  with  Cave.  At 
thia  tune  he  became  aoqoahited  whh  the 
reckless  and  unforttmate  Savage,  and  in 
some  res|X?rts  bis  personal  conduct  was 
untavorably  afiectcd  by  the  intimacy ;  but 
fiom  hmgolarity  of  mia  nature  he  waa 
soon  n^covf  retl  by  his  deeply-grounded 
religious  and  nionil  priuripb-s.    His  first 
hterary  pro<luction,  which  attracted  notice 
hi  the  metropolis,  was  his  London,  a  Po* 
cm,  i;i  imitation  of  the  tliird  satire  of  Ju%'e- 
uaL   He  soon  afler  made  an  attempt  to 
obtidn  a  Dubfin  degree  of  Mjl.,  thiou^  a 
recommendation  to  Swifl,  in  older  tt>  ob- 
tain the  mastership  of  a  free  grammar- 
school  in  Leiceetersiure,  but  could  not 
eueeeed.  IWlhif  mdiisailempt,  hia  en* 
gn^riMucnt  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
led  to  a  new  cxerciao  of  bis  powers  in  the 
composition  of  parhamentary  del)ate& 
whielii  beiBg  tfien  deemed  a  breach  of 
privilege,  were  published  muler  the  fiction 
of  Debates  iu  die  Senate  of  LillipuL  The 
extrMMdinar}'  eloquence  displayed  faitheae 
productions  was  almost  exclusively  the 
piYxluct  of  bis  own  invention ;  but  it  is 
probuhlo  that  he  adhered  more  faithfully 
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to  the  tenor  of  riie  ar^^iments  of  the  rcnl 
upeakers  tbau  to  their  languiu^e.  He 
however  confawMi  himself  tnnt  he  '^took 
care  the  Whig  dogs  should  Dot  have  the 
best  of  it.'*  His  nttarhtnoiit  to  tht  Jaco!>- 
ites  was  aloo  further  uiuuifested  by  the 
wmnnMon  of  a  humonas  paraphlet,  in 
1739,  entitled  Marrrwr  A'  7  i  *- ?jje,  con- 
surting  of  a  8iip|>OHcd  aiicirnt  prophecy,  in 
Latin  monkish  riiyiuen.  For  aoine  years 
kmger,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  received 
the  chief  of  ii'm  attention.  For  this  nim- 
oeUany,  he  coiopoeed  several  excellent 
liognpfaial  Mielefl,  and,  m  1744,  pub- 
Uriied  nis  celebrated  Life  of  Savsge  sepsr 
FBtely.  In  1747,  nftor  a  number  of  abor- 
tive projects,  be  sent  out  lua  plans  tor  an 
EDglUi  DieOsiMiy,  in  an  adintnfily  com- 
poBcd  panipltlei,  addreawd  to  the  carl  of 
ChestertieJd,  who,  however,  conccri)od 
bimseii'  very  Utile  in  the  success  of  tJie 
imdHtakkig.  The  time  that  he  could 
spare  from  this  comi)ilation,  which  has 
been  justly  accounted  a  wonderful  exer- 
tioa  of  indtmry,  was  aDotSed  to  various 
Ikann'  avocatioos.  In  tlie  same  year,  be 
Himiahed  Garrick  with  bis  adminihlc  pro- 
logue, on  the  opniiug  of  Druiy-lane  thea- 
tre; and,  in  1918^  niblkM  another  ad- 
nired  imitation  m  Juvenal,  which  be 
entitled  tlio  Vatiity  of  Human  Wishes. 
hk  the  same  year,  bis  tragedy  of  Irene  was 
produced  at  Dniry-lanc  ttieaira,  under  die 
auspices  of  Garrick.  It  was  performed 
13  niffbtB  with  but  moderate  appbuse, 
and  iA>bnsoD,  satisfied  that  he  was  not 
ibnned  io  c«nI  inthe  drama,  widely  gave 
1^  the  endeavor.  In  Man  h,  1750,  np- 
peared  the  first  paper  of  tlie  Kiuubler,  the 

mg  its  acutenesH  of  ob^r\'atioo,  liehnass 
^)f  illustration,  and  dipiiity  of  expreseion, 
prevented  it  fiom  obtaining  a  wide  eircu- 
lalian  aa  a  petiodieal  imixr,  although, 
when  collecteil  into  volumes,  the  author 
himself  lived  to  see  it  reach  a  touili  edi- 
tion. A  short  lime  Ijeforc  tlie  apix'arance' 
of  the  Rambler,  half  deluded  bv  his  polit- 
ical dislike  of  Milton,  In*  hasdly  adopted 
the  imposture  of  Lauder,  in  bis  attempt 
10  ftx  the  chai^  of  plagioriBm  on  that 
gicat  poet.  When  undeceived,  iMUVever, 
he  insisted  upon  Lauder's  si^iinp  a  formal 
recantatiou,  and,  {Hibsiiilj  as  some  atouc- 
neot,  wrote  a  prologue  fo  Comus^  when 
acted  for  the  Ixmu  fit  ■  f  "Nfihon's  grand- 
daughter. In  the  year  i/S.!  was  pub- 
liabod  bis  long-ixpected  Dictionarv',  to 
which  his  umnc  appeared  with  the  degree 
of  M.  .'\.,  obtained  from  the  univeniity  of 
Oxford,  by  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  War- 
Mb*  The  iq|>proacliwg  publication  of  this 


work  lord  Chesterfield  hnd  favorah^  w- 
noimced,  some  months  bcfon\  in  two 
papeiB  of  the  World  ;  but  Johnson,  con- 
aooot  of  liaving received  no  sort  of  support 
or  encouragement  from  that  nohlenmii  ihir- 
iug  its  progress,  addressed  to  him  a  weil- 
kiwwn  letter,  re  plete  with  poiniad  iaveam 
and  manlv  dWlain.  The  Dictiooaiy  waa 
received  by  the  jjiiblic  willi  very  general 
applause ;  and  altliougb  its  neglect  of  the 
northern  etymologies,  and  the  delbeli  ren- 
dered apjMin'nt  by  more  recent  research, 
have  somewhat  lei^ued  its  orig'mal  repa- 
tation,  it  still  remains  the  leading  work  of 
tlie  Itind  in  tlie  Eng^  language*  In  its 
progress,  however,  this  preat  work  had 
done  uotliing  beyond  merely  aupportiog 
him ;  and  it  appeals,  fiem  an  aivmt  fhr  a 
very  trifling  sum,  in  the  year  subsequent 
to  its  publication,  that  his  necessities  con- 
tinued imdiminished.  An  edition  of 
Shakapsire,  the  Idler,  widi  oeeaaioDal 
contributions  for  a  literary  magazine, 
formed  the  desultory  occupation  of  several 
succeeding  years.  In  17oD,  be  wrote  bis 
celebrated  romance  of  Ramdai^  Prince  of 
Abyssinia,  ^vhich  fine  l>erf()rniance  he' 
composed  in  the  evenings  of  one  weel^  in 
Ofiler  to  defray  the  funeral  ezpenaotef  hia 
aged  mother.  At  lengtli,  in  1762,  the 
Bute  ndtiiinistration  granted  him  a  pension 
of  £300 per  uimum,  \\  liich  be  accepted,  af- 
ter a  short  struggle  against  the  roeeption  of 
a  favor  fn>jii  ilic  h<iiisc  ni'  Hnnovrr.  His 
own  san'Jistir  detinition  of  the  woni  pen- 
tumer^  in  the  Dictionary-,  was  naturally 
enough  quoled  u{)on  this  occasion;  but 
the  sterling  tuid  acknow  ledged  merits  of 
the  man  Kumed  a  satisliuaoiy  apology. 
His  advanced  reptttation  and  amended 
cu^umstances  now  considerably  enlarged 
his  arqiiaintnnrc,  and  he  became  member 
of  a  weekly  club,  iu  Gerrard-stieet,  Sob<^ 
eorapoeed  of  the  most  eminent  men  or 
talents  of  the  day,  find  also  rotrum  nerd 
that  intercourse  witli  the  Thmlc  family 
which  produced  him  so  nmch  social  en- 
joyment In  1705  appeared  his  long- 
pitnuised  edition  of  r^liakspcare,  which 
was  ushered  ui  by  an  admirable  prefiice ; 
but  the  work'  itaielf  did  not  altogether 
answer  public  expectation,  owing  princi- 
pally to  the  superncial  acquaintance  of  the 
cunuueutator  with  the  uiritings  of  llie  age 
in  wfaieh  Shakspeare  ikmriihed.  In  ITTll^ 
although  his  pension  wn.s  irivcn  without 
conditions,  his  attachni*  nt  to  the  monarch- 
ical side  in  general  jxilitics,  led  hlin  tO 
compose  a  lumiplilet,  oniiilcd  die  False 
Alann,  in  favor  of  the  resolution  of  tho 
house  of  commons  in  llie  afliiir  of  \\  ilkca 
—that  expulsion  implied  incapacity  of  re- 
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c-lection.  Tliia  production  wan  followed 
by  Thoiislita  ou  the  late  Titumctious  iu 
.raklandY  Maud,  asainft  the  couduct  of 
Spain  ill  n'^Jird  to  that  unprofitable  jh^s- 
seasiou ;  tiic  Patriot,  written  on  the  era  of 
a  general  election,  in  1774 ;  and  Taxation 
riu  Tynuiiiy,  a  iQOCe  oooaideraMe  efibrt, 
wljirli  made  its  appearance  in  1775,a^inst 
the  aq^uiuents  ot  the  American  colonists, 
rdadve  to  the  power  claimed  by  the 
mother  country  to  tax  them  at  pleasure. 
This  pamphlet,  allliou^h  vii^orously  com- 
posed, was  more  dictutorial  ibau  argii- 
mentatiffl^  and  abounding,  as  it  did,  with 
irritating  HjLrr;L«;ni,  did  httio  s«Tvirc  to  the 
cause  thus  espoused.  At  this  time,  John- 
flOD  waa  eocoura^edin  a  view  of  obtaining 
a  aeat  in  parliament,  but,  meeting  with  no 
«'ncmini£^ement  from  the  mimstiy,  the 
scheuio  was  di  oupcd.  In  1773,  he  mode 
a  tour  to  the  Weatem  Islea  of  Scotland, 
III  (  oinpjiny  with  bis  friend  Bo8w»'ll,  of 
whieh  he  gives  a  highly  instniclive  ac- 
count in  bis  Jounicy  to  tlie  Western  Isles 
of  Soodaud.  In  this  production,  he  pro- 
nouncetl  il»H  i(l»  tlly  against  the  autbeniicity 
of  Ussian,  which  sentence  involved  him 
hi  a  pemmal  broU  nHth  Macpheraoo.  In 
1775,  he  receivi'd  the  diploma  of  LI..  D. 
fiom  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  soon 
aflw  visited  France,  hi  o<Mnpany  with  the 
Thrales  and  UnrcttL  His  last  hteniry  UB- 
dcrtaking  was  liisi  Lives  (tf  the  Poets, 
which  was  completeii  in  1781 ;  they  were 
written  to  prefix  to  aneditkmof  theworin 
of  the  principal  Knglish  |>oet8,  and,  in  a 
sepuraU!  form,  c^npriso  4  vols.,  8vo. 
With  uu  occasional  exhibition  of  |)olitiC4iI 
hiaa,  and  atroug  prejudieee,  a  conspicuous 
uistance  of  which  is  supplied  by  Uie  life 
of  Milton,  they  form  a  valuable  addition  to 
Eogluh  biography  and  criticiBm.  The 
eooduding  portion  of  the  life  of  this  emi- 
tjent  man  wux  sathlcned  by  llie  lofa  of 
many  okl  friends,  and  by  dechuing  health, 
rauuied  doubly  dlMreesing  ui  lui  case  hv 
n  tnoririd  apiirehenidon  of  death,  which 
neither  his  reUgiou  nor  f»bilosophy 
could  enable  hun  to  bear  with  decent 
compoeure.  In  1783,  he  was  greatly 
alarmed  by  n  pnmlytir  Mtrokr,  Jiiid  bis 
health  never  wholly  recoveied  llic  shock, 
ahhoagh  he  Kved  to  die  lath  December, 
1/84.  For  some  days  previously,  he  re- 
tained all  his  horror  of  .li^  dlution;  but 
he  finally  died  with  devouonai  composure. 
This  event  took  plaee  io  hii  75th  vear, 
and  his  remains  were  interred  in  \Vc«t- 
minster  abbey,  wiiii  great  solemnity,  l)oiiig 
attended  by  m  re^ieetable  body  of  eminent 
characters,  and  bia  statue  ha.s  l)een  placed 
in  St.  Paul's  cathedraL  Fram  the  no^ 


merotiR  and  copious  biogiaphical  tribatea 
to  the  memory  of  doctor  Johnson,  and 
eapeetally  that  of  Boewell,  lew  peraoos 

have  Ihtu  made  so  well  known  to  the 
public,  eitiier  U!<i  authors  or  men.    in  the 
former  capacity,  he     more  to  be  admired 
fbr  vigor  and  hitxength  than  for  novelQr  of 
conception.    No  writer  delivers  moral 
maxiius  and  dictatorial  sentences  with 
mote  force,  or  laya  down  definidoiiB  w^ 
more  grave  precision.   He  also  excels  in 
giving'  i)f)ini  to  sarcasm,  and  niagniticenrc 
to  iinugery  and  abstraction,    iiis  critical 
acumen,  setting  aside  personal  and  pcrihip 
cal  prejudices,  wns  likewise  venr*  great; 
but  he  is  utterly  averse  to  tlie  easy  and 
fimiiliar,  both  in  his  style  and  aentiment ; 
the  fonner  of  which  made  an  era  in  En^f- 
lish  composition.    Tlie  luliuinition  of  its 
exuberance  of  wonis  of  l^tin  etymoloKy, 
and  its  sonorous  rstun^ty  of  pbnue,  after 
IinviuK  betrayed  som<;  able  writera  into 
injudieiotjs  imitation,  lias  subsided,  and 
the  hhan;  uf  uiUuence  which  remains  has 
uidl^Mitably  improved  the  general  hn- 
puage. — As  a  man,  doctor  Johnson  wa% 
in  mind  as  in  person,  powerful  ami  ruf^ 
ged,  but  he  was  capable  of  acta  of  benevo- 
lence and  of  itubslantial  gencrr)sity,  which 
do  honor  to  human  nature.    His  strong 
prejudices  have  been  already  ivK^tioned^ 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  Ills  admirshle 
convers-itioiial  uiid  ar^niiientative  powen 
were  sullied  by  dictatorial  an-ogsnoe^  and 
the  moat  dflbuhre  impatience  of  contra- 
diction— qualities  that  were  unhappily 
heisjbtened  by  the  extreme  deference  and 
laviMh  admiration  with  which  be  was 
treated  on  arriving  at  the  summit  of  his 
n'|)utati<>ii.    The  effect  was  more  inju- 
ri<»us  to  liimMelf  liiun  his  hearers,  as  it 
evidently  fostered  the  weds  of  bigotry  and 
intolerance,  with  which  he  set  out  in  hfe*. 
UjMin  the  whole,  however,  both  the  moral 
and  intellectual  character  uf  doctor  John- 
son itands  very  high,  and  lie  may  be 
regarded,  without  hesitation,  as  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  distinguished  writer* 
of  the  Ic'Ui  century.    His  works  wero 
ptjhiished  collectively,  in  11  vols.,  with  a 
life  of  the  aiitlior,  by  sir  John  Hawkinsy 
1787,  and  in  12  \  ols.,  by  Murphy,  in  17U2. 
(Sec  Ills  life  by  Bosvvcll,  liawkinsy  Mur- 
phy, 9us,) 

JOH.NRo>,  sir  William  :  an  KiilIi -fi  mili- 
tary officer,  who  served  with  tliiamcuoa 
in  North  Ameika,  hi  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  Ho  was  a  native  of  Ireland^ 
and  was  descended  from  a  goo<l  fimiily 
long  settled  in  tliat  country^  Karly  in 
Ufe,  be  came  to  America,  under  the  care 
of  his  unde^  air  Peter  Wamn,  ILB^and^ 
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CAteiiog  into  tbe  anny,  he  gradually  rose  17(i3,  wlicn  he  resigned,  and  returned  to 
ID  Ike  rank  «f  eokmeL  In  1759^  he  fltratibn],  where  he  reninied  hb  paMonl 
appointed  to  the  command  of  an  expcdi-  fnnrtions,  and  coniinuwl  thom  till  hie 
tion  fitted  out  against  the  French  fort  of  clfnih,  Jauimr}-,  1772,  in  \he  7<>t!i  y<*ar  of 
Crown  Point,  •  when,  though  tlie  main  his^igc.  Ih' was  a  man  of  gn-at  luaAing, 
obfeetof  the  undertaking  was  not  etfected,  quicknMB  of  perception,  soundness  of 
thf  colonel  defeaUid  a  Iwdy  of  Indian,  judgment,  and  benevoh  noe.  Whiles  bish- 
Caiiadian  and  Freuch  troops,  cofumandcd  op  Berkeley  was  residing  in  Rhode 
bf  baron  Dieakaii,  who  wae  taken  pris-  lalaad,  wfaidi  he  did  two  years  and  a 
oner.  The  British  general  was  n  wardod  half  mm  the  time  of  hit  amval,  in  1721), 
for  his  conduct  on  this  ocra:?ion  by  a  doctor  Johnson  b<'cainc  acquainted  with 
baronetcy,  and  agratuity  Irom  jnu-Uiuncnt  him,  and  euibraced  his  tiicory  of  idealism, 
of  £500a  Ha  bad  aenled  on  the  Mo-  Hoelor  JobiMon^s  publlcationa  wen  chiefs 
hawk  river,  arijuin'd  a  onnsiderablc  e^1ate,  ly  controversiaL  He  also  publilhed  a 
and  ingratiated  liiiuself  hoth  witli  tiie  Hebrew  and  an  English  Grammar. 
American  settkn  and  the  neighboring  Johnstone,  or  Joh>so.x,  Chnrlet^,  an 
Indians.  His  abilily  aa  a  nq^tiator  was  ingenious  writer,  was  a  nathre  of  Ireland, 
displayed  in  his  intercotirse  with  the  latter,  He  wan  boni  in  the  early  prut  of  the  la5t 
with  whose  maoners  and  customs  he  was  centuiy,  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  went 
indmalely  aequainted.  He  Bwde  a  treaty  over  to  Enchnd  Id  piactiae,  but,  IteinE 
with  tbe  Seneca.*),  which  was  concluded  afflicted  widi  deaftieas,  confined  bimra 
at  lui  house  at  Johnson's- 1  mil,  where  he  to  the  employment  of  a  chamlMT  coimwl. 
appeared  April  3,  17()4,  a.s  Englii^h  agent  Hia  »<uccc%h  not  being  great  in  this  way, 
MM  •upetiiitandflMt  of  Indian  affairs  (or  he  turned  Ilia  atlenlioD  to  Btarature,  and 
the  ncirthoni  {virts  of  America,  and  rolo-  liis  first  litrrar}' attempt  was  the  crh  limtfd 
nel  of  the  nix  united  natious.  lie  died  at  ChrysaL  or  the  Adventures  of  a  (iuinea 
tbe  same  place  in  1774,  onieh  resetted  (two  voniBiei^  ISbno.),  a  work  w  hich  ai- 
Ibr  hit  private  wortli  aa  well  as  for  hm  tracted  much  attention.  The  secret 
abilities,  which  had  been  so  usefully  px-  sprinpy  of  wme  political  intrigue?  on  the 
encd  iu  the  caiwo  of  his  countiy.  lie  continent  were  uufbkled  ui  this  produc- 
watflheaHtibor  of  a  paper  on  die  Customs,  tion,  which,  together  witb  mart  and 
Manners  and  languages  of  thr  Northern  piquant  Hketcln  s  nf  many  distinguished 
Indians  of  .\merica,  publishetl  in  the  Gid  clianjeifM-s  of  the  daj-,  including  Ktates- 
volume  of  tiie  Philotmphical  Transactions,  men,  iiolilemen,  women  of  (piality,  ciii- 
Jou590>,  Samurl,  first  president  of  zens,  and  persons  of  every  descripdon. 
King's  college.  New  Yj>rk,  was  \y<m\  at  wh(t  hiul  claimed  any  share  of  piililic 
Guilford,  CiMQoecticuL  Ue  entered  the  notice,  rendered  it  exceedingly  popular. 
collegB  flsyhwokat  diout  14  yean  of  Aa  unia],  m  aiicb  woifa^  h<Airaver,  eome 
ace^  and  waa  giaduated  in  1714.  Jn  truth  ia  Uended  with  much  fiction,  and, 
1716,  a  rolh  •ge  was  estahUshed,  by  the  although,  in  reganl  to  known  perBonsgcs, 
general  court  of  the  colony,  at  New  11a-  little  iu  abt<olutely  without  fmuidation, 
▼en,  and  Mr.  J<rfiiiioo  waa  appointed  tu-  much  exaggeration  prevalla.  His  expo- 
tor,  though  not  nutn>  than  20  years  <»ld.  sure  of  the  orgies  of  a  club  of  faiihiona- 
In  1720,  he  becanx'  a  iireaclierat  West  ble  prolhgates,  held  at  the  seat  of  u  disei- 
iiaven.  A  sliort  time  atter>vanis,  he  be-  |>ated  nobleman  in  Buckingliamshire, 
came  an  Episcopalian,  and,  in  1722,  went  produced  no  amall  sensation  at  tlie  time, 
to  England  to  obtain  onlinalion.  Here  lie  wrote  other  works  of  a  similar  class, 
he  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  iu  which  muoh  kuowledse  of  life  and 
at  Osfod  and  Ckmbridge.  In  1738;  he  mannen  is  united  to  a  conaderable  tafent 
relumed,  and  setth  d  at  Stratford,  where  fbrsphited  caricature.  In  1782,  he  went 
he  preac'.ed  to  about  IJO  Episcopal  (ami-  to  India,  and  became  concerned  in  edit- 
Ues  in  the  place,  and  about  40  iu  tiio  iug  a  Bengal  newspaper.  Ue  died  iu 
neighboring  towns.  He  waa  treated,  by  Calcutta,  awHit  1800L 
the  [>eopIe  at  large,  as  a  schismatic  and  Joint,  in  general,  denotes  die  juiirtiirc 
apostate,  and  continually  thwarted,  the  ob-  of  two  or  more  tilings.  The  joints  of  the 
being  to  drive  him  from  the  country,  human  body  are  colled,  by  anatomists. 
This  treatment  he  endured  with  patience  articuiations.  The  sufiitleness  to  which 
and  fimmesp.  In  174.'i,  the  imivemty  of  die  joints  may  bo  broii^'lit,  by  long  prac- 
Oxfbrd  made  him  a  doctor  of  divinity,  tice,  from  the  time  of  infancy,  is  very 
In  1754,  be  was  eboaen  president  of  the  surprising.  Every  etHnnuNi  oMnire^naa- 
college  just  established  at  New  York,  and  ter  shows  us  a  gre^it  d<  ul  of  tfiis ;  but  one 
filled  the  office,  with  much  credit,  until  of  the  most  wonderful  instances  of  it  waa 
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in  a  penon  of  the  name  of  Ckric,  and  woogfa  gnat  number.   This  is  done  by 

famous  for  it  in  London,  where  ho  was   means  of  private  corporations,  joint-jaock 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Clark  companiea,  and  limited  copartuerahips^ 
tlu  posturt-nuukr.  Thm  man  bad  found  In  nfud  to  the  two  fint  dMcnptiona  of 
die  v«y»      ^ong  practice,  to  distort  n*uiy    asst.ciation,  it  m  not  always  tlie  i>nrpo8e 
of  tlu;  bones,  (ifvvhich  nolxnly  lieforc  had   of  tiicir  institution  to  brail  the  reepoosj 
everihoughl  it  poaeibleU)  alter  the  potation,   biliiy  of  the  members,       J^^"  ^ 
Ha  had  meh  an  alaoluia  oonunand  of  hia  towM,  for  instance,  and  po  m.iegiid  to 
muscles  and  joints,  that  he  could  almost  some  other  local  roi-])omtions,  an  execu- 
diqoint  his  whole  body ;  8o  that  he  once  tiou,  issuing  on  a  judgment  ryovered 
imposed  on  the  famous  MuUepti,  by  his  against  the  corporation,  may  be  tavted 
^Biiffrtlffiniv  in  euch  a  manner,  that  he  re-   upon  the  property  of  any  luetnher.  Sn, 
ibied  to  undertake  his  eure ;  l>iit,  to  the    in  wmie  of  the  U.  Suites,  the  individual 
amazement  of  ilie  physieiau,  no  sooner   membcra  of  banking  or  mamdacluriuff 
had  he  given  over  his  patient,  than  he  eorpocationa  are  liable  abeolutelf,  and 
mw  him  restoie  liinMHf  to  the  figure  and   without  limit,  for  the  debts  of  the  cona- 
condition  of  a  proper  ipan,  with  no  dis-   pany ;  hnt,  in  general,  in  both  corpo- 
tortiou  about  him.  rations  and  joint-stock  companies,  only 

Jomt-Stook  COMTAinss.  Where  any  the  eapiud  stoeic  ia  liable  for  the  coo- 
bnnch  of  business  requires  a  greater   tracUi  of  the  corni>any.    Each  member 
capital  to  prosecute  it  with  advautage   ijays  m  his  amount  of  thi^  stock^which 
(ban  can  oixlinarily  be  furnished  by  an  he  knows  to  be  wdljeel  to  the  rake  of 
indiYidual,  or  by  a  nuaaber  of  individual*  the  buaness  to  be  punued.   He  can  esti- 
actually  *  !i?a?ed  in  conductinf^  it,  or   mate  precistjly,  ihen^fore,  the  extent,  the 
where  tlie  business  is  attended  with  great  utmost  limit,  of  bis  hazard  in  the  niost 
risks,  aud  may,  as  events  turn  out,  be  •  unfiiToraWe  event.   With  this  limitation, 
very  profildble,  or  result  in  great  loaees,   in.iny  will  In-^ady  to  etr)l>ark  their  capi- 
as in  the  case  of  insurance,  it  is  denra-   uU    in    cuterprises  attended    with  the 
ble  tliat  the  laws  should  give  lacihlv  to   chances  of  great  gain,  or  lossea,  aocoiding 
the  eombinalion .  of  the  contributions  to  the  event,  who  wouU  he  <iuite  unwill- 
of  numerous  fMirsons,  in  great  or  small   inglo  take  ilie  hazard  of  being  individu- 
amounts,  to  make  up  the  requisite  cap-  ally  liable  for  the  whole  aiitount  of  the 
iisL   The  tot  end  moat  obvioua  com-  leeace  of  the  whole  concern,  or  of  guaran- 
binadon  for  purposes  of  business,  is   tying  the  responsibility  of  the  other  incm- 
tliat  of  copartnerships,  when  hy  each  of    bers  of  the  company  as  copartners.  In 
the  members  reudcnt  himscll'  aiis\veral)le,   this  way,  enterprises  conducive  to  the 
tn  MtMfa^  or  abeohileiy,  and  to  the  full  ei^  ||eiwral  prositerity  nn>  promoted,  which 
lHII,on  all  contracts  made  by  the  con»"   uidividuai^  would  noi  othenvise  engage  in. 
pany.   This  is  a  sort  of  association,  exist-   Formerl) ,  \n  lieu  the  puwuils  of  commerce 
uig  in  all  places ;  but  if  the  busiueas  to   were  less  systemalicaUyooBilocied,  and  ili 
be  conducted  be  of  the  descriptions  ahofva  naks  and  its  profits  mbre  udoeMain,  oom- 
mentioiud,  the  copartnership  is  not  a  con-   mercial  joint-stock  comi>anies  were  much 
venieot  mode  ot'  itssociation,  since  the  more  Inequeut  than  at  pres^^nt.  Thc^ 
caphal  contributed  by  many  must  necea*  oompaaiee  were  fiivored  by  ^Tommen^ 
mrily  be  managed  by  a  few  ;  and  there-   in-  the  first  place,  as  promomig  trade ;  in 
f  tre,  if  each  member  is  liable,  in  sdido^   the  second,  as  the  means  of  raising  a  rev- 
uu  liie  contiacts  of  the  cornjmny,  the  for-  enue.    The  government  granted  to  a 
tone  of  each  is  put  in  jco{}ardy,  by  ever  certun  company,  or  to  certain  petno^ 
so  small  a  contribution  to  tlie  joint-stock,   the  exclusive  right  to  carry  on  a  cerrnjn 
^  This  must  npf  mte,  of  course,  to  discour-    branch  of  trade  or  pitxiuction,  for  a  certain 
age  useful  undertakings  on  a  large  scale,   time,  or  within  certain  limits,   'fhe  COOl- 
Md  even  if  it  did  noC,it  nught  still  be  pany  paid  the  government  for  tliis  priyi- 
very  irnimrtant  to  provide  for  associations,    lege,  intending,  of  course,  to  indemnify 
witii  a  Umited  liability  of  the  individual  themselves  by  their  profits.  They jxtid  a 
asemben,  since  ^e  rain  of  anv  individual  tax  with  the  intentiatt  of  lelMmisiug 
will  neceasarily  affect  others  to  a  greater  themselvea,  just  as  an  importer  pays  du- 
or  less  extent.    The  shocks  and  individ-   ties  on  his  goods,  intf-nding  to  chai^  tlie 
ual  derangements  aud  rovenses,  which  are  amount,  with  a  profit,  in  the  price  to  the 
Boeeosarily  incident  to  enteqiriaes  of  hii>  consumer.  It  was  hi  oppoation  to  these 
dustry  and  trade,  make  it  very  ilesimble  to    monopolies  that  the  doctrines  of  free 
secure,  by  some  modes  of  association,  an   trade,  as  lliey  are  called,  originated ;  and, 
Sfiportionment  of  risks,  losses  and  gains  considered  in  reftffsnce  to  siM^I  mono^ 
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oHh^  tiMIt  dlBlliuiw  are  umloubtedly  thoir  fbnn,  and  bowerer  extefnive  4ir  Hn't 

joMf  aod  80  univerHally  held  tf>  Im;  ;  but  ited  may  be  the  liability  of  the  rnnnljere, 
tiMj  aro  fgoended  by  luaiiv  much  boyood  are  subject  to  one  Abuae,  which  growH 
tlMM  HmilBi  •  Wmi»  onJjr  dw  fUnd  ii  am  of  their  vwy  nature  and  oonstitution,  , 
liable,  and  not  the  indivkluals  who  con-  and  caanoLtbeiefore,  be  wholly  pit- v<-nt<  (L  *' 
tribute  it,  no  injustice  is  done  tp  the  ored-  They  are  liable  to  be  used,  by  fraudulent 
itors  of  the  company,  provided  the  law  or  OFar  langujiie  people,  as  bubbles.  The 
secures  tho  Mhial  payiinat  of  the  IM;  ftat-of  tbev  hean  aulifeel  to  aueh  ^ar» ' 
for  if  a  person  gives  credit  to  a  certain  version,  produces  a  strong?  and  unjust 
fund,  knowing  tlie  risks  to  which  it  is  prejudice  against  therii,  in  the.  minds  of 
expooed  by  the  kitul  o^  busioeai  in  which  many  persons.   There  i^  no  iustitutiou  or 
it  is  embaiked,  he  haa  no  gioitnd  of  dis-  fonn  of'  laanniaiioii  that  ia  free  from 
satisfaction  with  the  members  of  th<'  abuses  and  perversions.    The  enf^iiK  s  of 
company,  or  the  laws,  though  this  fund  greatest  power  act  the  moni  destnictivel v 
ahootd  pim     be  ImMk    Thia  it  wim  tfaeir  ^wm  aia  wrong:ly  directed, 
the  niost  limited  responsibility  of  the  con-  or  when  they  010  daiaii|i  il  in  their  afi* 
trihiirnm  to  n  joint-stork.    In  other  aaso-  tion  ;  but  this  isi  no  grotmd  of  argument 
ciatiuus  ot  tiiis  iciud,  die  conthbutuni  are  against  making  use  of  them.    It  is  only  ai 
liablatoaeailBi»irti6int  A^tlw'debliQf  leaBoii  for  piecaliaiiated  legwIaiiOBfc  ' 
the  coii'-'Tri :       ft»r  ii;-Trir).-(  .  to  an  nddi-  Joint  Tsn^^tv  nrr  thus*'  tliat  hcAd 
tiooal  amount  e<|ual  to  that  of  their  re-  lauds  or  tenements  li\  oih'  tide,  without 
roective  shares  «^  stock;  or  each  is  Hable  partidoo.   The  creation  iif  un  estate  in 
for  his  proportion  of  the  ddMa,  according  joint  tenancy  depends  on  the  wordiByef  ■ 
to  that  of  his  «toek.    Therf  are  also,  in  the  deed  nr  df'\  j»ie  by  which  tlie  tenant 
tlie  didcreot  atisociatiooa  of  this  deacrip-  claims  title,  and  cannot  arise  by  act  of 
tkm,  oihiertlieiwf^ofjMywiiieouWiiiMS  bw.  If  aof  eatale  be  given  to  a  plurahty 
\  arious  conditions  on  which  the  liability  of  persitns,  without  adduig  any  restric- 
depends:  and  also  various  conditions,  tive,  <  \r  lnsi\«'.  or  ex|iInn;itor}*  word*  this 
wliich  mubt  be  complied  with,  in  manag-  makes  them  imiiicdiaiciy  joint  tenujilt«  in 
lag  tlie  concents  of  the  company,  in  order  fte  of  the  iuda.  •  If  tfafet«  be  two  joint 
to  k« «  p  within  the  limit  of  die  modified  tenants,  and  one  n  icasc  the  other,  this 
respousibUitv.    Still  another  description  Paasea  a  fee  witiiout  the  word  hein. 
of  jM^-et04»eoiiqpoiriea  htbatof  Jindte^  Jbint  tonaiila  may  make  partition.  The 
ooiMrtnershipa,  or  compifaiaa  in  which  OBajptl^  may  comfiel  the  other  to  make 
o!ie  or  more  of  the  rnfinhers  are  liable  in  partition,  which  must  he  hy  deed  ;  that  is 
soitdo,  and  the  others  no  otherv^iso  liable  to  say,  all  the  parties  must,  by  deed,  actu- 
than  for  the  loss  of  the  proportion  of  eapi-  ally  convey  ana  aiiw  to  aeieh  other  tte 
tal  which  tIi  y  Jiave  put  into  the  concern,  several  estates  which  they  are  to  take  and 
Thiii  is  uniting  in  the  same  company  the  enjoy  severally  and  He|>anitt'iy.   Joint  ten- 
characteristics  of  a  corfKiratiou  with  the  ants  must  jointly  implead  and  be  joindy 
mM  hoaltod  responsibihty  of  indivklual  impleaded  with  othi  rH.    If  one  jomttea- 
memliers,  and  those  of  a  copartnerHhiji  ant  refuse  to  join  in  an  action,  he  maybe 
with  on  .unlimited  individual  liabthty.  «ummooed  and  severed ;  bitf  iif  the  pcnNm 
The  evident  ed'i'antagea  ^of  liltiiled  ei^  aoviweddie^  the  writ  abalea  in  leal  aetieii% 
jiartnenships,  bv  giving  encouragement  to  but  not  in  personal  and  jonoxed  actiomk 
persons  depending  on  iiicon»e,  and  not  de-  Joliba,  or  Djoliba.    (See  J)fSgtrm)  >ui 
voting  themselves  personally  to  the  prose-  Jolly  Boat.   (See  Boat.j         '  ^'  - 
cuuon  of  aetitra  biMiness,  to  devote  their  Jomkiai,  Niocol6 ;  a  musical  composer, 
capital  to  prodiicti<Mi  nnd  trade,  without  bom  1714,  at  Avena,  in  the  kingdom  of 
subjecting  them  to  unlimited  nsfmnsihiii-  Naples.   He  firat  atudied  at  Naples,  under 
Qr,  leeottWMnd  diem  to«dontiou  in  eveiy  Feo,  and  afterwarda  under  Martini  at  Bo- 
eodeoTlawik  The PiMnode eoBtiiiia  logna.  At  first,  he  eompeaed  baOeta-a 
auch  a  provision,  but  none  sodi  haa  here-  sort  of  music  then  so  lltde  esteemed  in 
tofore  been  ad<^ed  in  the  ISBgMi-hiw%  Italy,  that  he  did  not  own  himself  the 
•nor  lie  aueh  awoalaaeiw  ptt^tUeiil  for  author  of  Ma  An  demk:  opera  [UEntn 
getu  ndly  in  tlv  V.  States,  at  the  time  of  Amnm»o\,  but  gave  it  to  the  world  imder 
writing  tliis  article  [l^vil],  though  a  law  the  name  of  Vai'  ii'in'i,  a  master  of  not 
to  this  effect  has  been  paswd  in  New  much  reputation.    1  in.-  opera,  which  he 
TeriSy  alMl  the  hiieieit  and  discussion  ex-  comfioeed  at  the  age  of  23,  probably  for 
iCiled  on  the  subject  will  probably  lend  to  the  new  theatre  at  Naples,  was  crownwi 
daiilar  enactments  in  Uie  other  states.  wiUi  great  apphiuse,  by  which  be  wae 
Jahit-nodi  oompoinet,  whatever  may  be  cocoon^  toeontinia  faia compoalioiia 
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In  1738,  hr  wrote  his  Odoardo,  for  thr- 
theatre  of  Florence,  witii  toill  grruttr  kuc- 
ceas,  which  induced  him,  in  1740,  to  go  to 
Roinr.  He  now  wrote,  from  1740  to 
1748,  14  operas  for  Rome,  of  uhit  li  i]ie 
AiUanaUej  (ftgauOf  and  Cow  Mario^  are 
.  paitieiilufy  woitby  of  meaikNi,  iik  the 
kitorof  Whielli  the  beautiful  air  Sposo^  io 
vado  a  mrmr,  was  rrreivcfl  with  the  high- 
est aiinuQUioij.  ikt^idcs  the«e,  he  com- 
posed several  operas  for  Veoicc  and  oth<>r 
citiett.  He  now  received  the  pluco  of 
chapel-master  in  Su  Peter's,  and  com- 
pcN^d,  besides  semol  wMlet^  the  psakn 
Benedxdua  Dommus  Deua  brad  [hlvsticd 
Lord  CJtxl  of  Israel),  the  iuu»ic  of  wliii  li  is 
a  oiotiterpioce.  The  duke  of  VViirtemberg 
dMO  engaged  him  in  hit  Mrvice,  and 
JomelH  went  to  StiUtgnrt,  whi  r."  \\v  n'- 
inuincd  from  1748  to  1765,  enjoying  tlio 
hitfhutit  distinction,  and  exercifting  gn^ut 
iDDUeoee  on  (i«  rmun  inttHic.  When  he 
retuniwi  to  Italy,  John  \',  king  of  Portn- 
gal,  invited  him  to  his  court  AltiiuuKh 
ie  declined  dut  invitBdon,  he  oomposed  a 
eonsidcralilc  numlM^r  of  0|X'ni>.  f  tr  il»e 
king,  and  nent  him  cotneii  uf  all  his  sub- 
sequent work**.  He  anor^vord^  compom'd 
nmopMas  in  Rome,  l>oth  of  wfaicb  were 
unsiioc>v*<ful.  He  then  removed  to  \a- 
pkM,  where  he  met  witli  uo  better  sue- 
oess;  and,  August  28,  1774^  lie  died  of 
a|)Of)l»' vy,  [>n>daced,  aij  is  Hup{)OWMl,  l)y  rJia- 
griu  at  the  success  of  the  (jennun  Sclms- 
ter,  and  the  ill  reception  of  hid  own  ope- 
ns. U'\»  Reauiem  and  Miienrt  are  par- 
ticularly celo()rale(l. 

J OMmi,  iienry,  .baron ;  Uuutenont-gene- 
nl  aod  iid-de-eamp  of  .the  late  emperor 
Alenniler;  a  distinguished  military  writer, 
bom  at  Payenie  (iN  tcriiu'^eii),  in  thr  Pays 
da  Vaitd,  about  1775.  He  served  at  iirst 
in  a  French  regiment  of  Swias,  and  when 
it  WTiM  l>rnlu  ii  lip.  Atlgnst  10, 17D2,  cnirag- 
ed  in  mercantile  pursuits  On  the  ri'vo- 
Uition  in  Switzerland,  he  became  chief  of 
battalion  and  secretar^-goueral  of  the 
department  of  war  before  his  20tli  y<'ar. 
In  these  offices,  l»c  greatly  distinguished 
himselC  la  1809;  Jomnu  connected  hini- 
Keir  with  a  nirrcantile  house  in  Paris ; 
but  ho  devoted  all  his  leUure  to  his  favor- 
lie  punoit,  the  study  of  tactics.  In  1804 
was  pubUahnd  his  TMii  dea  granda  Op^ 
rntwrvi  mxlilntres,  whon  Ney  aj){K)inted 
lum  chef  dc  bataUUm  in  his  own  stafi:  In 
1805,  he  waa  seat  6a  publie  bunneae  to 
Napoleon,  at  Vienna,  to  whom  he  pre- 
sented the  two  fii>i  volumes  of  his  work, 
which  Na]>oleon  received  with  approba- 
tion, iinil  rained  the  author  to  the  tank  of 
^  cokMioL  Afterwards^  aa  chief  of  the 


fttaff  of  inapshni  \ey,  Jomini  performed 
the  campaigui^  of  18(X>  and  1807,  in  Prus- 
sia and  Poland,  was  made  brigadier-gcue- 
ral  and  harou,  and  followed  tlie  maisbal  to 
.Spain  ill  1S08  and  1801>.  A  ini*under- 
stauding  w;ith  his  common liur  induced 
Um  !•  request  permiasioh  to  reai|n.  It 
was  not  '  ?  1  1  i  It  ;  bat  be  reUred  to 
Swit/.t  rlami.  was  aller^vards  made  inajor- 
i^inenil,  iuu\  ibUowed  Nu(K>leou  a8  bii» 
hi<«toriograpiier,  in  the  grand  army  >niuc^ 
marchea  against  Rii«-ia  (181'^).  He  con- 
limied  here,  as  governor  of  Smolensk,  till 
Napoleon^  delait.  He  wm  (Nreseltt  in  the 
cunipaign  of  1813,  in  Saxony,  as  chief  of 
the  staff  ot'  niarslial  Ney.  Hot,  nfier  the 
declaration  of  tlie  uruiuaice  ut  Plasswitz, 
he  left  the  araqr  piinttelj^,  m  ^esia,  and^ 
on  the  Mth  August,  went  over  to  the  al- 
lietj^  Na|K>leon  had  retused  him  the  raui^ 
of  general  of  a  divuiiou.  Aicxiujder  ap- 
pointed him  lieiiiaaant-feaeiak  and  aid. 
He  now  l«)n»  arms  njjrainsf  France,  On 
lUis  uu^'couut,  genend  tiorrazin  reproached 
liim  witli  sucl  biflenqei  in  hie  hWoiy  of 
the  war,  that  Joraiitt  demundet!  .satisfac- 
tion. .'\j4  tliiH  was  i?ot  to  he  ol»taiM«  <).  h-- 
printed  their  com  spoudence  {Corrc^jjon- 
dance  entrt  U  Centred  Jmim  tt  le  (liniral 
Sarraztriy  sur  la  Campagiir  dt  1813).  In 
1815,  Jomini  was  in  tiie  suite  of  ./Uexan- 
der  at  Peris,  where  he  leoeived  ^  cross 
of  St  Luui.N.  His  Tmiii  dc  grande  Tac- 
ti'ptf  (Paris  2  \  <>ls.,  witli  aw  atla*), 

appeareii  in  a  2d  ediliuu,  under  the  title 
Trait^^  dea  grandts  Opindwnt  mSUmn»tM 
Hilation  n  illt^v*  d  rotnparaiivf  dcs  Cnm 
paj^nes  dc  FniUric  d  de  JVapoUQti  (tlie  .'i.! 
edition,  18 17,8  vols^widl  t^Vo  atlases).  The 
7 — 15  i>arts  contain  the  Hist,  a  itiqiu  d  mi- 
lilitin  r'Vv  fampnsc^ies  di  lu  Rt  voliti.  (new 

ciUuuii,  Vui^  18:Uk  and  extend  to  ItiO^ 
Ifia  wiMc  ii  ndnafaie  ae  a  hiatoij  of  Sie 

war,  since  it  war*  drawn  from  the  iu-ehive«* 
<»f  the  war  defjartnjont,  and  other  ntiioial 
hourees.  His  aeeonnl  of  Frederic's  caui- 
poigns  is  borrowed  from  Lloyd  and^ein^ 
jifllint".  The  TiiUrau  ilf  In  Cnmpno^r 
d'^thUomnc  tH^iUcmagni  (Pari.s,  1817),  is  ol- 
aoids  Work,  as  is  likewist;  tlie  I'U  politiqut 
d  mlUain  d(  ,Vapolim[l«g7), 

JnWH  [H^fircic,  sijrnifving  dnx't,  and 
aiM.)  the  potBtrfuiU  oue  of  the  mmor 
prophets,  son  of  AmitlMii,  ami,  according 
to  3  Kimrs,  xi\ ,  2.'>,  a  eontenii»t»rary  of 
Jerol)oain  H,  waslmrn  at  Citith-Ilepher,  in 
Galileo.  In  the  book  wliicb  bean*  hio  * 
■ap%it  is  related  thtt  tti  reoeured  a  coia- 
inand.  fruni  (ioil,  to  po  and  propho^y 
agiJnat  Nineveh :  but  he  tied  to  Joppa, 
and  embaiied  lor  3!)Hai)iafa.  The  vea- 
ad  >rin^  ioiijpd^A^^       It  Ilia 
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concluded  to  draw  lots,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine who  was  the  caiitse  of  the  tem])C6L 
The  lot  fell  upon  Jonah,  who  was  tlirowD 
overboard  by  \m  own  request,  because  he 
had  betrn  disuliedient  tu  God,  but  was 
swallowed  by  a  large  fish  (according  to 
the  ancient  eomn>eutatora,  a  whale ;  ac- 
conliiig  to  modems,  a  shark).  After  he 
had  remained  tliree  days  and  nighui  in  the 
belly  of  the  fish,  the  Lord  spake  unto  the 
fiflh,  and  it  vomited  out  Jonali  on  dry  land, 
fie  now  went  to  Nineveh,  and  prophesied 
its  destruction  ;  but,  the  king  and  people 
having  repented,  Nineveh  was  s|)ared. 
Joiinh,  angry  at  this,  went  out  of  the  ciiy, 
and  God  made  a  gourd  grow  up  over 
him,  which  was  a  shade  to  him.  He  then 
sent  a  worm,  which  smote  the  gourd  so 
that  it  die<l  in  one  nighL  Jonah  was  an- 
cr\'  nt  this  also :  but  God  showed  him  the 
foolishness  of  being  angr>'  at  the  destnic- 
tion  of  a  gourd,  and  yet  demanding  the 
destnjciion  of  a  city  in  which  were 
120,000  innocent  children.  Jonali^s  grave 
is  sho>vii  at  Mosul,  the  ancient  Nineveh, 
and  also  at  Gath.  Some  critics  maintain 
that  the  book  was  not  written  by  Jonah 
himseli^  but  is  a  collection  of  traditions, 
made  after  the  destruction  of  Nineveh. 
Home  writers  consider  it  mensly  as  an  al- 
legorical poeni.  The  story  of  Jonali  is 
also  known  (o  the  IVIohammedans,  accord- 
ing to  whom,  he  embarked  after  his 
prophecy  at  Nineveh,  and  rcinuined  40 
days  in  the  belly  of  the  fish.  The  prayer 
of  the  j)rophet  in  this  situation,  is  consider- 
ed one  of  the  most  efticacious  in  the  Korun. 

Jonathan,  or  Brother  Jo!<athan  ; 
the  nickname  given  to  the  Americans  of 
the  r.  States  collectively,  by  the  Kng- 
Jiali,  probably  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quency of  this  name  among*  the  early 
Americans.   (See  John  BiiUy  and  Y'cmkee.) 

Jones,  Inigo ;  the  reviver  of  classical 
architecture  in  England,  in  tlie  beginning 
of  the  17lh  century.  He  was  a  native  of 
London,  where  his  father  was  a  cloth- 
worker,  and  was  bom  ab<Kit  1572.  Des- 
tined for  a  mechanical  employfiient,  his 
talents  attracted  the  notice  of  the  earl  of 
Anindel,  and  of  William,  earl  of  Prni- 
broke,  the  latter  of  whom  supplied  him 
with  the  means  of  visiting  Italy,  for  the 
pur)K>se  of  studying  landscape  painting. 
He  went  to  Venice,  where  the  works  nt' 
Palladio  ins|)ired  him  witli  a  taste  for  the 
art  of  architecture,  in  which  he  rose  to 
great  eminence.  HLs  reputation  prorure<l 
him  tlie  post  of  first  architect  to  Cliristiem 
IV,  king  of  Denmark,  who,  visiting  liis 
brother-in-law,  James  I,  in  J606,  brou^rht 
Jones  with  him  to  England.  He  was  in- 
21  • 


duced  to  remain,  ana  was  ap|x)inted  archi- 
tect to  the  queen,  and  su()sequenily  to 
Henry,  prince  of  Wales.  After  the  death 
of  the  prince,  he  again  visited  Italy,  and 
reiriained  tJiere  some  years.  During  this 
iutenal,  he  extended  his  knowle<ige,  and 
improved  his  taste,  from  the  examination 
of  the  models  of  ancient  and  modern  art. 
The  banqueting  house  at  Whin  hail  (in- 
tended as  an  adjunct  to  a  magnificent  pal- 
ace) is  a  monument  of  his  skill  apd  sci- 
ence. At  Wiuchf*iter  cathedral,  a  Gothic 
building,  he  erected  a  screen  in  the  style 
of  classic  antiquity;  Like  hia  successor, 
Wren,  he  seems  not  to  have  duly  appre- 
ciated the  peculiar  character  and  distinc- 
tive beauties  of  the  pointed  style  of  build- 
hig,  of  which  so  many  fine  sjjecinjens  re- 
main in  the  ecclesiastical  structures  of  the 
middle  ages,  in  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many. He  buih  the  front  of  Wilton-house, 
in  VViltslnrp,  for  Philip,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  was  much  employed  by  the  court  and 
by  many  of  tlie  nobility  and  gentrj-,  so 
that  he  realized  a  handsome  fortune.'  His 
talents  were  often  put  in  requisition  for 
the  purpose  of  designing  the  »cener\-  and 
decorations  for  masques — a  sjjecies  of  dra- 
matic entertainment,  fashionable  in  the 
early  jwirt  of  the  17iJi  coniur}'.  In  tlu'se 
pieces,  tlie  dialogues  and  songs  were  com- 
posed by  B<>ii  Jonson,  who  quarrelled  with 
Jones,  juid  abused  him  in  epigrams  and 
satires.  The  enmity  of  the  [tovt  was  not 
the  only  misfortune  to  which  the  architect 
was  cxptwed.  Being  a  Kunum  Catholic, 
and  a  partisan  of  royalty,  he  sufterwl  in 
the  civil  war,  and,  in  IMix,  was  forced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  £545,  as  a  malignant  or  cav- 
alier. The  min  of  the  royal  cause,  and 
the  death  of  the  king,  distressed  him 
greatly  ;  and  at  lengtli,  worn  down  by 
sorrow  and  sutTering,  he  died,  July  21, 
]<>52.  As  an  author,  he  is  known  by  a 
work  nlalive  to  that  curious  monument 
of  fonner  ages,  Stoneheuge,  on  Salisbury 
plain,  luiblisjied  after  his  death,  by  his  son- 
in- law,  Mr.  Webb.  The  object  of  this 
treiiti.'«*,  com|K«ed  by  the  command  of 
king  James  I,  is  to  prove  that  Stonehengc 
was  erected  by  the  Konmns,  and  was  a 
liy|ia?tliral  temple,  dedicated  to  the  god 
Ccelus.  A  collection  of  the  architectural 
designs  of  Inigo  Jones  was  published  by 
Kent,  in  1727  and  1744,  and  others  more 
recently,  by  Ware  and  by  Leoni. 

Jones,  sir  William,  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  accomplished  scholar,  was  l>om  in 
London,  September  20,  174G.  He  lost 
his  fiither  when  only  three  yeare  of  age, 
and  the  cnie  of  his  education  fell  on  bis 
mother,  a  lady  of  uncommon  endowmeuta. 
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At  iho  clopr  of  his  7th  yenr,  he  was  plar- 
od  at  Hurrow,  and,  in  17r>4,  lie  entered 
Univcraity  collefrc,  Oxford.    Here  his  de- 
wre  to  arliuire  llu*  Orieiitnl  Iniiguoge^  iu- 
diicod  him  to  supiKut,  t  his  ow  n  expense, 
A  ontivc  of  Aleppo,  to  instruct  him  in  the 
pronuneialion  of  the  Arnhic  lun^fuaj^  ; 
and  na  it  wai^doon  perceived  that  he  would 
not  miafwnd  liis  time,  ilic  college  tutors 
allowed  liini  to  follow  his  own  plans  un- 
niolwU-d.    His  great  ohjeei  was  to  obtain 
a  fellowship,  to  s|>are  his  mother  the  ex- 
yo.iwc  of  his  education  ;  but,  not  succeed- 
mp  in  his  wish,  he  aeeepted,  in  17t)5,  the 
office  of  tutor  to  lord  Althorj*,  afterwards, 
carl  Spencer;  and,  some  time  after,' he  ol>- 
tatned  a  fellowship  also.    He  availed  him- 
self of  a  residence  at  the  Gorman  Spa, 
with  his  pu|»il,  in  17()7,  to  acquire  the  Ger- 
man language,  and,  on  liis  return,  trans- 
latwl  into  French  a  Peraian  life  of  Nailir 
Shah,  brojight  over  in  MS.  by  tlie  king  of 
Denmark,  at  the  n'quest  of  the  under 
secretary  of  the  duke  of  Grafton.  An- 
other tour  to  the  continent,  with  his  pupil 
and  family,  followed,  which  <K*eupied  his 
time  until  1770,  when,  his  tutorship  ceas- 
ing, he  entered  himsi'lf  as  a  law  sUident 
in  the  Temple.    He  did  not,  however, 
wholly  sucritico  literature  to  i>is  profes- 
Monaf  pursuits;  but,  on  the  apjNiarance  of 
the  life  and  works  of  Zoroaster,  l)y  An- 
quetil  du  Perron,  he  vimlicatc*!  the  uni- 
versity of  OxfonI,  which  had  l)een  attack- 
ed by  that  writer,  in  an  able  pamphlet  in 
tlie  French  language,  which   he  wrote 
witli  great  elegance.    He  also  published, 
in  1772,  a  small  colleciion  of  poems, 
chiefly  from  the  poets  of  Asia,  and  was 
tlie  sanio  year  elected  a  fellow  of  the  roy- 
al society.    In  1774  appeareil  his  work 
De  Poest  Asxatictu,  containing  commenta- 
ries on  Asiatic  poeir\*  in  general,  with 
metricjil  sjH'cimens  in  l-.<itin  and  F^nglish. 
He  was  soon  after  called  to  tlie  lior,  and, 
in  177(),  nmde  a  commissioner  of  bank- 
rupts.   Al>out  this  titne,  his  correspond- 
ence with  his  pupil  evinced  the  manly 
sj)irit  of  constitutional  freedom  by  which 
be  was  actuated  ;  and  to  his  feelings  on 
the  American  contest  he  gave  vent  in  a 
spiritcfl  l^tin  ode  to  hberty.    In  1778  ap- 
peared his  translation  of  the  Orations  of 
Isffus,  with  a  prefatory  discourse,  notes 
and  commentar}',  whicli,  for  elegance  of 
style,  and  profound  critical  and  historical 
teseareh,  excited  much  admimtion.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  rapidly  a<lvnnced  in 
professional  reputation,  although  his  opin- 
ion of  the  American  contest  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  pj-ogn'ss  to  legal  honont.  The 
tuinultri  of  i7ti0  induced  him  to  write  a 


[Nimphlet  On  the  Legal  Mode  of  0uppre«»- 
ing  Riots  ;  and,  in  the  follomng  winter, 
he  comphted  a  translati»)n  from  tlie  Arabic 
of  seven  jK^'ins,  «f  the  high«'!»l  repute. 
He  also  wrote  the  much  admired  ode, 
commencing  '^Wbat  coniitUateaa  tAote  ?** 
These  pursuits  iUd  not  prevent  a  jproti*>- 
siouul  Kssay  on  the  Law  of  Ikufmtmbi. 
He  distinguished  himself,  in  17tS2,  among 
the  friends  to  a  refonn  in  {)arrmnicnt,  and 
also  liecame  a  niemlxT  of  ilieSocMMy  f<»r 
Constitutional  Infonnation.     The  same 
year,  he  drew  up  a  Dialogue  between  a 
Vnnnor  and  a  Countr}  Gentleman,  on  the 
Principles  of  (lovemmeiit  ;  for  the  publi- 
cation of  which,  the  dean  of  St.  Asanh, 
ofterwanis  his  l»rother-in-law,  iiad  a  bill 
of  indictment  preferred  against  him  for 
sedition.    T |ion  this  event,  he  sent  a  letter 
to  lord  Kcuyoii,  tlien  chief-justice  of 
Chester,  owiiing  himself  the  autlior,  and 
defeniiing  his  jMjsitions.  On  the  accession 
of  the  Shelbume  administration,  tlirough 
the  influence  of  lord  Ashburton,  he  ob- 
taineil,   what  hn<i   long  been  llie  ob- 
ject of  his  ambition,  the  apfKiintinent  of 
judge  in  tlie  supreme  court  of  judicature, 
llengnl,  to  which  he  was  nominated  in 
Man*h,  1783,  and  knighted.    He  arrived 
at  Calcutta  in  Sejiternlier,  17Ki    Here  a 
new  fieW  of  action  opened  to  him,  and  he 
planned  a  society  in  that  capital,  similar 
to  the  royol  society  of  London,  of  whicli 
new  institution  he  was  chosen  the  tin* 
president.    He  then  opplied  himself  wids 
ardor  to  tlie  study  of  the  Sanscrit,  ami,  lib 
heahh  soon  suff«iring  from  the  climate,  he 
took  a  journey  through  the  district  of  Be- 
nares, during  which  cessation  of  ptiblic 
duties,  he  com|K>s«'<l  a  tale  in  verw?,  culled 
the  Enchanted  Fruit,  or  the  Hindoo  Wife, 
anil  a  Treatise  on  the  Goils  of  Greece,  It- 
aly ainl  India.    Ih  1785,  a  periodical 
work,  entitled   the   Asiatic  Miscellany, 
was  l>egun  at  Calcutta,  to  which  he  com- 
municate<l  several  poetical  compositions 
of  the  minor  kinil  ;  among  which  were 
nine  hymns,  addn^ed  to  os  many  Hin- 
doo deities.    He  next  employed  his  active 
mind  in  plntming  the  compilation  of  a 
coni|)lete  digest  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mo- 
hammedan laws,  with  a  view  to  the  better 
administration  of  justice  among  tlie  na- 
tives.   This  work  he  did  not  live  to  tinisii, 
but  its  sub8e(]uent  accomplishment  was 
entirely  owing  to  liis  recommendation  and 
primary  lalmrs.  His  object  in  this  instance 
w  as,  to  wcnn'  a  due  attention  to  the  rights 
of  tlie  natives  ;  and  he  showed  himself 
equally  jealous  of  those  of  the  Britisli  in- 
habitants, by  opposing  an  attempt  to  su- 
persede tlic  trial  by  jury.    The  publica- 
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Uon  of  the  AKiQtic  Rr^arc  he*.  ormemoira 
ofihe  Bociety  to  which  he  had  eiven  birth 
nbo  engrossed  much  of  his  attention  ;  and 
ho  enriched  then  hinisi-lf  with  a  number 
?'«<?T""*  '"''^  intercming  |«i,,ere.  In 
he  ^vo  to  the  worJd  Uie  translation 
ol  an  ancient  Indian  drama,  entitled 
eon  «/«,  or  the  Fatal  Ring.  Hi.  translation 
of  the  Onhnance«  of  Menu,  the  famous 
Jni  lan  kpslntor,  appcaml  early  in  1794 
and  IS  very  intentrtin^  to  the  student  of 
anneni  manncre  and  ojunionB.  I'nhan- 
J»d.y,  he  was  seized,  in  Af.ril,  l7iU,  at 
Calcutta,  with  an  inHum.nation  of  the 
bvcr,  which  tcnninatcd  his  hfe  on  the  27th 
o|  the  same  montli,  in  the  48th  year  of 
Insa^    l  ew  men  have  die<l  more  re- 
spected iu.d  regretttti  than  this  amiable 
man  ajid  eminent  scholar,  who,  as  a  lin- 
giist,  has  scarcely  ever  been  suniassed. 
His  acquaintance  wiUi  the  histon,  phU.«*- 
ophy,  fawis  rehgif.n,  science  and'inauners 
ot  nations,  was  most  extensive  aufl  pro- 
ound.    Ah  a  f>oet,  too,  he  would  pn,lm- 
»Uy  have  nwn  to  prt^at  eminence,  if  his 
ardor  to  tranhplani  fon^ipn  l)eautie8,  and 
hw  professional  and  multifarious  pumiiLs, 
iiml  allowed  him  to  cultivate  his  own  in- 
venuoii  uitii  sulKrient  intensity.  His 
pnvate  character  was  estimable  in  all  the 
domestic  R>lalions,  and  he  was  equallv 
JiUeral  ajid  spirited  in  public  life.  The 
memory-  of  sir  William  Jones  receivetl 
many  testimonii*  of  re-sjiect,  liotli  in  Enir- 
land  and  India.  The  dircctore  of  Uie  Kast 
India  com,mny  voted  him  a  monument 
III  St  I  aulH  cathedral,  and  a  statue  in 
IJf-ngal  ;  but  the  most  effectual  monument 
of  h«s  fame  was  misrrl  by  his  widow,  who 
publish.  d  a  spleixiid  edition  of  his  works, 
in  (>  vols.  4to,  179<>,  and  also,  at  her  own 
e.xjwnse,  placwl  a  fine  marble  statue  of 
him,  executed  l>y  Flaxmnn,  in  the  anti- 
cliamber  of  IJniversitv  college,  Oxford. 

Jones,  John  Paul,  was  boni  at  Ari)inff- 
land,  ,„   Scodond,  July  6,  1747.  ifm 
lather  w,is  a  ganlmer,  whose  name  was 
^aul  ;  but  the  son  assumed  tliat  of  Jones 
jn  subsrrjucnt  life,  for  xvhat  reason  is  not 
known.    \  oung  Paul  early  evinced  a  de- 
cided  pnHhlecUon  for  the  sea,  and,  at  the 
age  of  li,  was  Iwund  appn  nticc  to  a  re- 
»pe<-table  merchant  of  wf.iichaven,  in  the 
American  trade.    His  fim  voyage  was  t.> 
Araenca,  where  his  elder  brother  was  es- 
tabhshf^  as  a  planter.    He  was  then  en- 
gaged for  some  time  in  the  slave-trade 
but  quiuwl  it  in  disgust,  and  returned  to' 
Scotland,  in  17r,8,  as  jKissenger  in  a  vessel 
the  captain  and  mate  of  which  died  on 
the  passage.    Jones  assumed  the  com- 
n»M»d,  at  iJic  HMjucst  of  those  on  boanl, 
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and  broiight  the  veseci  safe  into  port-  For 
tins  si  rvice,  he  was  appointeil  bv  the  own- 
ers nia-ner  and  supereiirgo.    'While  in 
command  of  this  vessel,  he  punuJieti  a 
sjulor  who  afterwards  die<l  of*  a  fever  at 
Uie  island  of  Tolwgo-^i  cireuii»stance 
which  gave  ri.«»e  to  an  accusation  against 
Jom*.,  of  having  causetl  his  death,by  the  se- 
veritv  of  the  punishment  u|)on  hun  ;  but 
Uiis  has  been  comjiletelv  ntUted.  Jones 
was  af^erwanls  in  comiiiand  of  the  Ik  tsv, 
of  London,  ajul  remained  some  time  in  tlie 
>V  est  Indies,  eiigjtged  in  commercial  pur- 
suits and  speculations,  bv  which  it  is  said  he 
realized  a  handsome  f(»rtune.    In  1773,  he 
was  n>8i<ling  in  Virginia,  arranging  Uie  af- 
faire of  his  brother,  who  liml  tlied  intestate 
and  childless,  and  alx>ut  this  time  took  the 
name  of  Joiiai.     In  \  irginia  he  contin- 
ued to   live  until  the  commencement 
of  the  stniggle  between  the  colonies  6iuJ 
mother  counu^  .    He  oflered  his  sen  iccs 
to  the  former,  and  was  appointed  firet  of 
Uie  hrst  lieutenanus  and  designated  to  the 
Alfre<l,  on  board  of  which  ship,  to  use  his 
own  language  in  one  of  his  lotter?s  "  he 
Imd  the  honor  to  hoist,  with  his  own  hands, 
the  flag  of  free<lom,  Uie  first  time  it  was 
f  isfdayed  on  the  Delaware.*'   Soon  after 
Uus,  we  find  Jones  in  command  of  the 
Providence,  mounting  12  fbur-jjoundcrs, 
with  a  complement  of  70  men,  cruising 
from  the  Benniidas  to  the  (Jut  of  Canso 
ajid  niakuig  l(i  prizes  in  little  more  than 
»ix  weeks.    In  May,  1777,  he  was  (.rder- 
ed  to  proceed  to  France,  where  the  .\mer- 
ican  commissioners.  Franklin,  Deane  and 
Lee,  wen;  directed  to  invest  him  with  the 
command  of  a  fine  ship,  as  a  rewanl  of 
bis  signal  serviette.    On  his  arrival  in 
r  runce,  he  was  immediaU'ly  summoned 
to  Paris  by  the  commissioners.    The  ob- 
ject of  this  summons  was  to  concert  a 
plan  of  o|x»rations  for  the  force  preparing 
to  act  against  the  British  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  on  the  coost  of  America.  TJiis 
plan,  which  certainly  did  groat  honor  to  the 
projector,  though  untoward  delays  and  ac- 
cidents prevented  its  immediate  success, 
was  af\erwanls  openly  claimed  by  Jones 
08  his  own,  without  acknowledging  Uie  a>- 
sistance  or  jKuiicijwtion  of  the  American 
commissioners  or  the  French  mini^tr}. 
The  Ranger  was  then  placed  under  his 
onlers,  with  discn'tion  to  cniise  where  he 
pleased,  with   this  restriction,  however, 
that  he  was  not  to  return  to  France  iimne- 
diately  after  maki/ig  attempts  u|)on  the 
coast  of  England,  as  the  Frtnch  goveni- 
ment  had  not  yet  declan-d  it-^elf  openly  as 
Uic  ally  of  Uie  U.  States.    April  10,  1/78, 
he  sailed  on  a  cruise,  during  which  he  laid 
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opon  the  weakness  of  Uie  British  coast. 
With  n  single  ship,  he  kept  the  whole 
coBflt  of  Scotland,  and  part  of  that  of  Eng- 
land, for  some  linic,  in  a  state  of  alanrit 
and  made  a  di'scent  at  Wliilelmven,where 
he  8iiri)rised  and  took  two  forts,  with  30 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  set  tire  to  the  ship- 
ping. In  this  attack  ii|K)m  Whitehaven, 
the  house  of  the  earl  of  Selkirk,  in  whose 
service  the  father  of  Jones  had  Ijeen  gar- 
dener, WW  plundered,  and  the  family 
plate  carried  olf.  But  the  act  was  com- 
mitted without  his  knowledge,  and  he 
afterwards  jnade  the  best  atonement  in 
his  |>ower.  After  his  return  •>  Brest  with 
200  pri-soneni  of  war,  he  Imcame  involved 
in  a  variet)'  of  troul)les,  for  want  of  means 
to  g«p|K)rt  them,  pay  his  crew,  and  refit 
Jiis  ship.  After  miuty  <lelnys  and  vexa- 
tions, Joncis  sailed  from  ll»e  road  of  St. 
Croix,  August  14,  177V,  with  a  squadron 
of  seven  sail,  desijrniiif;  to  annoy  the 
coasts  of  England  and  SffHlaiul.  The 
principal  occurrence  of  this  cruise  was 
the  capture  of  the  British  ship  of  war 
Sempi;*,  nftr  r  n  bloody  and  deK|)<:rate  eri- 
gagemrnt,  off  Flnml>orougli  head,  Sept. 
§3,  1779.  The  Serapis  was  a  vessi»I  much 
superior  in  fore*'  to  Jones's  vrss<-l,  the 
Bou  Homme  Richard,  which  sunk  nc»t 
long  aftnr  the  termination  of  the  engago- 
menL  The  sensation  pro<luced  by  this 
l»aitle  wjis  unexampled,  and  raised  the 
fnme  of  Jones  to  its  arn)e.  In  a  letter  to 
him.  Franklin  says,  "  For  some  days  after 
the  arrival  of  your  express,  scarce  any 
tiling  was  talked  of  at  Paris  and  Ver- 
sailles, hut  your  cool  c<mduct  and  perse- 
vering brnven-  during  that  trrribic  conflict. 
You  may  believe  that  the  impn'ssion  on 
my  mind  was  not  less  strong  than  on  that 
of  the  others.  But  I  do  not  choose  to 
siiy,  in  a  letter  to  yourself,  all  I  think  on 
such  an  occasion."  His  recef>tion  at  Par- 
is, whither  he  went  on  the  invitation  of 
Franklin,  was  of  the  most  flattering  kind. 
He  wiLH  ever}'  where  caressed  ;  the  king 
presented  him  with  a  gold  sword,  bearing 
the  inscription,  VindiaUi  maris  Ludovicus 
XVI  rtvuineratur  strcnuo  vindici,  and  re- 
quested jHTmission  of  congress  to  invest 
him  with  the  militar)-  order  of  nierit — lui 
honor  never  conferred  on  any  one  before 
who  had  not  lK>me  arms  tmder  the  com- 
mission of  France.  In  1781,  Jones  sailed 
for  the  U.  States, and  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
February  18  of  that  year,  after  a  variety  of 
esca[)e3  and  rencounters,  where  he  under- 
went a  sort  of  examination  befon-  the  luMird 
of  admiraltj',  which  resulted  greatly  to  his 
honor.  The  \*oard  gave  it  as  their  opin- 
ion,    timt  ibc  conduct  of  Paul  -Jones 


merits  particular  attention,  and  some  di»- 
tinguished  mark  of  approbation  from  con- 
gn-MS."  Congress  |)ass(Ml  a  resolution, 
highly  complimentary  to  his  *  zeal,  pru- 
dence and  inln;piditv."  General  Wash- 
ington wrote  him  a  fetter  of  congratula- 
tion, and  he  was  aften^Tirds  vote<l  a  gold 
medal  by  congress.  From  Philadelphia 
ho  went  to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampfthire, 
to  superintend  the  building  of  a  ship  of 
war,  and,  while  there,  drew  up  some  ad- 
mirable ol)«er>atioii8  on  the  8uf»jecl  of  the 
American  nav}'.  By  permission  of  con- 
gress, he  sulwcquently  went  on  lioanl  the 
French  fleet,  where  hq  remain***!  until  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  which  put  a  period 
to  his  naval  career  in  the  service  of  the 
U.  States.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  as 
agent  for  pri/o-money,  and,  whiln  there, 
joined  in  a  plan  to  establish  a  fur-lrmle 
l)etween  the  north-west  coast  of  America 
and  China,  in  conjimction  with  a  kindred 
spirit,  the  celebrated  John  Leilyard.  In 
Paris,  he  continued  to  l>e  treated  with  tire 
greati'st  distinction.  He  afterwards  was 
invited  into  the  Russian  sen'ice,  with  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral,  where  he  was  dis- 
apj)ointed  in  not  receiving  the  command 
of  the  fleet  acting  against  the  Turks  in 
the  Black  sea.  He  found  fault  with  the 
conduct  of  the  prince  of  Nassau,  the 
admiral ;  Ix'came  restless  and  inqMitient  ; 
was  intrigued  against  at  court,  and  calum- 
niated by  his  enemies;  and  liad  permis- 
sion, from  the  empress  Catharine,  to  retire 
from  the  wn  ice  with  a  }iension,  which 
was  never  paid.  He  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  graduallv  sunk  into  |>overt}',  neg- 
lect, and  ill  he^dtli,  until  hisde^th,  whicn 
was  occasioned  by  jaundice  and  dropsy, 
July  18,  \7\f2.  His  last  public  act  was 
heading  a  deputation  of  Americans,  who 
appeared  liefore  the  national  asuembly  to 
mter  llieir  congratulations  on  the  glorious 
and  salutary  reform  of  their  government. 
This  was  l>efore  the  flight  of  tije  king. — 
Jones  wna  a  man  of  signal  talent  and 
courage  ;  he  conducted  all  his  operations 
vnih  tne  most  daring  boldness,  combined 
with  the  keenest  sagacity  in  calculating 
tlie  chances  of  success  and  the  conse- 
quences of  defeat.  He  was,  however,  of 
an  irritable,  impetuous  disposition,  which 
renilered  him  impatient  of  the  authority 
of  his  superiors,  while  he  was,  at  the  same 
time,  harsh  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  ; 
and  he  was  deficient  in  that  modesty  which 
adonis  gn'at  qualities  and  distinguished 
actions,  while  it  ilisarms  en\T  and  concil- 
iates jealousy.  His  early  education  was 
of  a  very  limited  kind.  It  terminated 
when  he  went  to  sea.  at  the  age  of  twelve ; 
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but  be  supplied  its  defects  by  subsequent 
studVt  8o  08  to  enable  himself  to  Ynrite 
wth  fluency,  strrnptli  and  clearness,  and 
to  sustain  his  part  respectably  in  ilw  jmjI- 
ished  Bocicty  into  which  he  was  thrown. 
In  liis  letters,  l>e  inculcates  the  necessity 
of  knowledge  for  naval  officers,  and  inti- 
mates that  he  had  devoted  ^Mnidni^ht 
studies'*  to  the  attainment  of  that  inlor- 
mation  which  he  deemed  requisiu*  in  his 
situation.  His  memoriaKs  correspondence, 
&LC.  are  quite  voluminous.  He  also  wrote 
|>oelry,  and,  in  Paris,  was  a  great  pretencler 
to  ton,  as  a  nmn  of  fiL<«hion,  especially 
after  his  victory  over  the  Serapis,  which, 
of  course,  gave  him  great  icUU  amongst 
the  ladies  of  the  French  rapital.  At  tliis 
period,  he  is  descrilied  by  nn  -English 
Jody  then  resident  pt  Paris,  as  "  a  smart 
little  man,  of  tiiirty-six  ;  s{M>aks  but  little 
French,  and  appears  to  bi-  an  extmonlina- 
ry  geuius,  a  (>oet  as  well  as  a  hero."  An 
account  of  his  life  luis  l)cen  written  by 
J.  H.  iiherbume  (Washington,  182H), 

Jones,  John,  an  Amcricnn  physician, 
was  l>om  at  Jamaica,  I^ong  Island,  in 
1729.  Aficr  receiving  his  education  at  a 
private  s<*hool  in  ihc  city  of  tio.w  York, 
he  commonceti  die  stuily  of  medicin*', 
under  doctor  Thomas  CailwaladOr,  and 
afterwards  visited  Europe,  to  improve  his 
professional  knowledge.  He  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  the 
uuivcrsity  of  Rheuus,  and,  having  subse- 
quently s|>ent  some  liujc  at  Lej  den,  con- 
cluflcd  his  medical  tour  by  a  visit  to  Ed- 
inburgJi.  Returning  to  America,  doctor 
Jones  settle*!  iii  New  York,  where  he  was 
speedily  intriHluced  to  nn  extensive  prac- 
tice, and  ac({uired  fMuticular  reputation  as 
an  operator.  VVhen  medical  schools  were 
instituted  in  the  college  of  New  York, 
doctor  Jones  was  ap[)oinied  professor  of 
surgerv',  upon  whirli  brunch  he  delivered 
several  courses  of  lectures,  diftiisin^  a 
taste  for  it  among  the  students,  and  ex- 
plaining improvements  as  practised  in 
Europe,  of  which  the  American  faculty 
were  hitherto  ignorant.  Having  for  a 
considerable  time  l)oen  afflicted  with  the 
asthma,  he  embarked  for  I^ondon,  where 
he  experienced  some  alleviation  of  his 
complaint  Ho  retunied  to  his  native 
country  at  a  crisis  when  she  required  the 
exertions  of  all  her  citizens.  In  the  year 
1775,  he  published  his  Plain  Remarks 
upon  Wounds  and  Fractures — a  work  par- 
ticularly us<'ful  to  the  countrv'  at  that  |>e- 
riod.  Many  jwrsotis  4iad  been  of  necessi- 
ty chosen  to  act  as  surgeons  in  the  conti- 
nental army,  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
recent  uni>rovemcnts  in  the  profession. 


and  found  in  this  work  a  valuable  assist- 
ant  When  tlie  British  troops  took  pos- 
session of  New  York,  doctor  Jones,  iK>t- 
witlistanding  the  assurunces  of  protection 
from  the  royal  commander,  retired  into 
tlie  country,  relinquishing  his  lucrative 
practice  in  tlie  city.  Ho  was  soon  after 
chosen  to  a  seat  in  the  senate  of  New 
Y'ork,  and  subsequently  entered  the  med^ 
ical  dejMirtment  of  the  anny.  The  hard- 
shi^is  of  a  military  lile  injured  his  delicate 
health,  and  obliged  him  to  abandon  the 
service,  for  his  private  practice.  Having 
fixed  his  jiermaneni  resi«lence  at  Phila- 
delphia, he  was  elected,  in  1780,  one  of 
the  •physicians  of  the  Pennsylvania  hos- 
pital. Upt>n  the  insiituiion  of  the  college 
of  physicians  of  Philadelphia,  in  1787, 
doctor  Jones  wtL«<' elected  vice-president, 
and  contributed  to  the  first  volume  of  its 
transactions  an  interesting  paper  on  .^^n- 
Ihrax.  He  wiis  the  intimate  iriend  and 
physician  of  doctor  Franklin,  whom  he 
attended  in  his  last  illness,  und  published 
a  brief  account  of  his  deatli.  In  1700,  he 
attended  general  Wjisliington,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  II.  States,  when  very  ill  at 
New  York.  When  the  seat  of  the  fed- 
eral ^;<)v«  riirMf  nt  was  n  rnoved  to  Philadel- 
phia, the  president  appointed  doctor  Jones 
physician  to  his  family.  In  June,  171>I, 
he  contractetl  a  fever,  which,  added  to  his 
previous  disonier,  put  a  period  to  his  life 
on  the  23d  of  tliat  month,  in  tlie  63d  year 
of  his  age. 

JoMOLEtRs.    {Hoe  Juf^f^trs.) 

Jo.NSON,  lieujamin,  a  celebrated  Englisb 
poet,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Shakspeare,  whom  he  has  been  accused 
by  some,  but  on  insufticient  grounds,  of 
regarding  witli  envious  and  malignant 
feelings.  He  was  the  posthumous  son  of 
a  clergyman,  who  had  suffered  consider- 
able privations  for  hib  religious  opinions^ 
and  was  bom  June  11,  1574,  at  West- 
minster; at  tlie  grammar-school  of  which 
city  he  was  placed,  under  Camden,  at  an 
early  age;  till  his  mother  marrying  again 
to  a  person  who  held  the  humble  occupo- 
tion  of  a  bricklayer,  young  Ben,  as  he 
was  famiharly  called,  was  taken  home  ab- 
ruptly by  his  fatlier-in-law,  and  employed 
by  him  as  an  a^sistaiU  in  bis  trade.  The 
ardent  spirit  of  the  future  poet  revolted 
against  his  condition  ;  he  fted  from  home, 
and  entered  the  anny  as  a  private  soldier, 
in  which  capacity  he  served  with  much 
commendation  from  hu*  officers  on  the 
score  of  personal  courage,  during  a  cam- 
paign in  Holland.  Returning  to  England, 
he  quitted  the  service,  and,  although  his 
Straitened  circumstances  threw  in  his  way 
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obstacles  of  no  coramon  mngnittidr,  he  France,  in  161J1,  in  the  projcTPw  of  whirh. 

deiemyncd  to  apply  hiniaelf  to  litemn-  with  hts  usual  corele^nesH,  he  affronted 

puisuita.    With  tliis  view,  he  eootriviHi  to  .caniinal  Du  Perron,  he  returned  to  Eng 

enter  himself  of  St.  Jolm^  OoBagc,  Cam-  land,  and  aflerwanis  obtained  the  honorarr 

bridge  ;  t)u I  his  failing  rpfiources  proiiibitcd  di^greo  of  A.  M.  from  the  nnivfrsiri  of 

hiin  from  continuing  long  at  the  univer-  OxAmL   On  the  death  of  the  poet  iau- 


» 


mtj.    He  wcBt  to  LoDdon,  ud  com-  iwi^jMaonimmMtartedlni 

meneed  at  once  author  nnil  nctor  by  pro-  and  the  salary  of  100  marka,  attached  to 

fcssion — two  callings  then  Irequently  com-  that  poet,  was,  on  his  petition,  raised  to 

bined.   His  progress  as  a  performer  was  the  aurn  of  £100  by  Cliarleti  1.  But 

not  npid,  mo,  before  he  eoold  make  ta/f  mUbm  tUi  tdUMon  lo  Us  tocom,  nor 

||nlil'6Dprrs.«ioti  in  his  favor,  a  qunrrel  a  siil^^^equent  gratuity  from   the  same 

wHh  ft  brother  actor  seemed  to  close  evsiy  royal  source,  could  save  him  Iroro  tbe 

stenne  against  thki  nNthod  of  gaininf  m  eoasequoocosof  pecuniary  iine«ovideiiosu 

reputation.    He  htd  iDtde  his  dibut  at  An  attaokofpdsy  at  length  earned  Idni^lili 

the  (  'imiiin,  an  oht*c»irr»  tliojitn-  on  the  Aue.  1<\  1»>?7.    Jori«r»n*H  Iwsf  dramas  are 

skirts  of  the  town,  and,  a  ditiereuce  arisiog  his  ^Vlchymist,  Epicene,  and  Volpone, 

between  Idin  •and  another  iMmber  of  tbe  which,  tcaidee  being  adniirihi»en  le  plot 

compatiy,  a  duel  ensued,  which  tcnnlnnted  ■  inl  t!<vrlopement,«x}jibit  trails  of  pungent 

in  the  death  of  his  antngf)nist,  while  he  humor,  stnnig  concepiion,  and  pf)\veriul 

himself  received  a  wound  in  the  sword-  discrimiiuition.  The  rernuinderof  liis  drar 


He  wareeized  and  imprisoiied,nnd  mas  are  inferior.  His  tragedies  of  SfjauM 

narrowly  escaped  with   life,   in  conse-  itnd  Cniilinenn' tfioleanu d  nnd  declamato- 

quenpe  of  ■  this  rencounter.   Diuing  bis  ry  either  for  the  closet  or  the  stage,  and  a 

confinement,  he  ie  npoited  to  havnbe-  gn>at|)oiikin'ofiiietenied3rii  low,ftioed 

oome,  through  die  interfcoliim  of  u  Ro-  and  imnntuml.   Contrary  to  Sbakapeam, 

man  Catholic  priest,  a  convert  to  that  he  deals  rather  in  fiaasing  manner-  uvf] 

commtmion,  and  to  have  remained  so  eccentricities  tiion  in  get^eral  nature,  nut 


daring  a  space  of  twelve  yeara,  when  be  ueppiai  n  md  nelfon  of  the  follies  of 

resumed  his  former  opinions.    His  first  hif  tifnes.   Tlis  poetr)-  is  occasionally  il- 

nttempt  at  dramatic  composition,  in  the  laminated  by  vigorous  «ik1  pleasing  pas- 

uroeecution  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  wtgfis,  and  a  few  of  Ue  ■  iputt  pieces, 

Been  much  encouraged,  if  not  actiuilly  poems,  and,  es])ecinlly,tbe  Hymn  from 

prompted,  by  ShBks|>eiire,  wos  in  15J»8,  Cynthia's  Revels,   his    epitaph    on  the 

when  his  Eveiy  Man  in  his  Humor,  still  count*  ss  of  Peaibroke,  and  some  of  his 

coBwde^  a  atandaid  niece,  was  printed ;  songs  and  (/mfefwaedr'afe  eoieeDMit;.' 

and  fh)m  this  period^  m  seems  to  have  sides  his  dramatic  and  poetical  produc- 

produced  a  play  annually  for  several  years,  lions,  he  was  the  author  of  a  variety  of 

besides  writing,  occasionally,  masks  and  miscellaneous  works,  among  which  are 

iuMliidea,  for  the  enteriammeat  of  the  an  English  Gramm  r,  Disco^'eries,  &c 

court.    The  favor  he  had  enjoyed  tlicrc,  Several  editions  of  liin  work^  liave  b«'cn 

was  not,  however,  sufficient  to  protect  published,  the  last  and  w»l  complete  of 

him  from  the  consequences  of  a  severe  which  is  that  by  BfcvCwfcid.   A  cMUiena 

and  imprudem  satire  on  the  Scottidinn-  tradition  prevailed  with  rcs|>ect  to  the 


tion,  in  a  dramatic  piece,  which  he  wrote  deposition  of  his  n  mnins  in  \V«      ir  '  r 

in  cohjuncliou  with  Marston  and  Chap-  aboey,  where  a  haudK>me  tablet  has  oeeu 

nMB»enddMl  Eeatwaid  Hoe.  The  anger  tnmi  ^  tb  Ida  wemoty,  in  Peet^  coi^ 

nf  me  court  favorites  was  ot  once  drawn  ner,  insrrilw  d  O  rare  Btn  Jonson ! 

upon  his  head  by  this  unfortunate  sally ;  he  (sime  words  are  found  on  several  small 

was  a  second  time  committed  to  prison,  square  stones  in  the  floor  of  the  abbey. 


and  only  a  dmehf  submlaaon  aaved  lus  under  one  of  which  it  was 

nose  and  ears,  which  he  was     ri,lrmned  lieved  his  corpse  was  hunt  d  in  n  perprn- 

to  lose  in  the  pillory  as  a  iibeiier.   By  his  dtcular  position.   Tiiis  was  asc|yaiwd  & 

hddwBs,  howerer,  he  soon  contrivw'le  *W  yeers^since  to  be  * "  * 


himaelf  in  tlie  fiivor  of  a  mon-  being  discovered  so  situoted  in  one  of  the 

arch  to  whose  pleosures  the  effusions  oC  aisles  during  the  preparatioDS  noflring  for 

his  muse  had  become  necessary  ;  and  tor  « recent  interment                 w  -  i  < 

itwimalndeff  of  that  reiga  he  eellnued  Jnrva>  {See  Jajgfiu) 

in  high  favor  as  a  kind  of  superintendent  Jordan.     This'nvcr,   celebrated  in 

of  the  court  revels,  enjoying,  at  the  same  Scripture  history,  riaes  at  the  fool  of  the  An- 

iboe,  the  ftiendahip  oif  all  the  wits  and  tilibanus  m  Syria  (in  the  pacbiHe  of  Sn- 

V»mtAptfk0        Ate  t  trarthniMh  mmnA  hmt  ibm  ltk»  <hmau0k  m 
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Tiberias,  traverses  Palestine,  of  which  it 
ID  iJio  only  imjwrtant  river,  from  norili  to 
south,  receives  the  Kedn>n,  oiid,  artcr  a 
course  of  about  150  miles,  empties  into  tho 
Dead  sea.  The  haiilcBare  steep,  and  about 
15  leet  high.  lis  Ikmlers,  arice  cultivated 
and  inhabittxl,  are  now  deserted,  and  its 
yellow  water  rolls  slowly  in  the  sund. 
The  Hebrews  called  it  Jordan  (rirer  of 
judgment) ;  tlie  Arabs  call  it  JSfaluv-tl- 
Chiria  (river  of  the  fonl).  They  o-scrilKJ 
to  batliing  in  its  waters  the  power  of  heal- 
ing.— On  the  countries  near  tliu  Jordan 
and  eastwanl,  see  J.  Buckingham's 
TVaoels  among  the  Arab  Tribes  inhabiting 
the  Cotmiriea  east  of  Syria  and  PaUMine 
(London,  1825,  4u>.). 

Jordan,  Dorothea;  an  English  actress 
of  eminence  in  various  departments  of  tho 
drama.  Her  father,  captain  Bland,  of  a 
respectable  Irisli  family,  elope<l  with  her 
mother,  who  was  a  native  of  Walcfs  by 
whom  he  had  a  numerous  offspring.  Tiie 
subject  of  this  article  adopted  the  theatrical 
profesnion,  for  the  support  of  herself  and 
her  mother,  and  made  her  first  app»*araiice 
at  Dublin,  in  the  character  of  Phebe,  in 
As  you  Like  it ;  but  her  talents  first  attract- 
ed particular  attention  in  tragedy.  At  tho 
theatre  of  York,  she  assumed  the  name  of 
Mrs.  JorcUnt,  by  which,  though  never 
married,  she  was  subsequently  known, 
in  tliis  situation,  she  continued  tlirce 
yean.  She  made  her  first  appearance 
before  a  London  audience,  as  Peggy,  in 
the  Country  Girl ;  and,  in  that  character, 
in  Nell,  in  the  Devil  to  Pay,  and  others  of 
a  similar  cast,  she  disfilayed  unrivalled 
excellence.  She  appeare<l  to  alrn(»Ht  e(|ual 
advantage  as  a  tragic  actrt'ss,  where  len- 
der rather  than  violent  and  lofty  feeUnga 
were  to  be  portrayed.  Her  long  theatrical 
career  was  tenninntJ'd  by  her  retirement 
to  France,  when'  .she  resided  in  oliscurity, 
and  died  (18l(>)  without  a  relative  or 
fri^md  near  her,  to  soothe  the  hours  of 
sickness,  or  bestow  on  her  remains  tlie 
decent  rites  of  sepulture.  She  was,  for 
a  long  lime,  tlie  mistress  of  the  duke 
of  Clarence,  now  William  IV,  who 
liad  several  children  by  her.  Since  his 
accession,  tho  king  has  ortlered  Chan- 
trey  to  prepare  a  statue,  to  be  placed 
over  her  remains,  in  the  cemetery  of  St, 
Cloud. 

JorDano.    (See  Giordano.) 

JoR.NA.NDES  (properly  Jorrfan^j),  by  birth 
nil  Alan,  livetl  under  the  em|>eror  Justin- 
ian, was  at  first  a  noiarj',  antl  afterwards 
took  the  mon/islic  vows,  but  is  erroneously 
styled  bishop  of  Rnt^nuia,  His  Dc  Crotho- 
rum  Oriffine  d  Kebxts  Gcsiisy  and  his 


chronicle  De  Regnorum  el  7\mporum  Sue- 
cessione,  which  come  down  to  the  year 
552,  are  of  much  value,  though  writ- 
ten in  barbarous  Latin.  They  are  con- 
tained in  Muratori's  ScripL  Rarum  Jlali- 
carum. 

JoRTiN,  John,  D.  B.,  an  eminent  scholar 
and  divine,  was  bom  in  London,  in  I0U8» 
and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  Here, 
under  the  instruction  of  doctor  Thirlby, 
he  acquired  so  high  a  character  for  leiuiiing 
and  acuteness,  that  he  was  recommended 
by  his  tutor  to  Pope,  to  extract  the  notca 
from  Kustatliius,  to  print  with  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Iliad.  He  took  orders  in  1724, 
and  he  served  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  par- 
ish of  St.  Giles  in  tlie  Fields.  In  1731,  in 
conjunction  witli  some  leamed'coadjutors, 
he  gave  to  the  world  Miscellaneous  Ob- 
servations upon  Autliors,  Ancient  and 
Modem  (two  volumes,  8vo.) ;  and,  in  1751, 
appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  iteraarks 
upon  Ecclesiastical  History,  of  which  four 
volumes  more  were  published  in  1752  and 
1754,  and  two  more  after  his  death  in 
1773.  In  1755,  he  published  Six  Disser- 
tations upon  various  Subiects.  lu  1758, 
be  published  his  Life  of  Erasmus  (4to.) ; 
in  1760,  another  4to.  volume,  entitled 
Remarks  upon  tlie  Works  of  Erasmus. 
In  1762,  he  received  the  living  of  Ken- 
sington, tlie  duties  of  which  he  perfomied 
for  tiie  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1764,  he 
was  made  archdeacon  of  London,  and 
died  Aug.  27,  1770.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  doctor  Jortin  was  the 
author  of  Remarks  upon  Spenser  (1734, 
8vo.) ;  Remarks  on  Seneca ;  Letters  on 
tho  Music  of  the  Ancients;  and  other  mis- 
celkmeous  productions,  which  appear  in 
two  volumes  of  Tracts,  Philological,  Criti- 
cal and  Miscellaneous.  Seven  volumes 
of  his  Sennons  an<l  Charges  were  also 
published  after  his  death,  in  1771  and  1772. 

JORDLLO,  JlJRULLO,  Or  JCRUYO,  Or  Xc- 

RULLo ;  a  volcano  of  Mexico,  in  Mecho- 
acan,  30  miles  south  Pasquaro,  (>5  south- 
south-west  Vallmlolid;  Ion.  103°  52'  W.; 
lat.  19°  9'  N.  This  volcano  was  fomied 
on  Sl  Michael's  day,  in  1759,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  beautiful,  fertile  and  pleasant 
valley,  which  extends  three  leagues  from 
east  to  west,  and  more  than  8  from  north 
to  south.  By  the  skirt  of  this  mountain 
pusses  a  stream,  which  befijre  fertilized 
the  valley,  and  which  is  called  del  Saito. 
The  waters  are  so  hot  that  men  or  horses 
passing  through  it  are  in  danger  of  being 
scalded. 

JotEFiNos.    (See  Afrancesados,  and 
Joseph  Bonaparte.) 
JosEPU,  St.;  husband  of  the  virgin 
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Mary,  tbe  mother  of  Jemis,  a  Jew  of  the 
tribe  of  JiidMh,  whone  pcncaJopy  from 
Abmhutii  uiid  liavid  in  pycu  by  Mat- 
thew mid  ^^t.  Luka.  He  is  renresetited  in 
tbe  New  To^itiiment  iwnii  liuiiiole  nicclian- 
JC|  aod  a  juiit  man ;  hut  hiile  ia  known, 
^t^ldk  certansQr,  oTUa^uitory. 
.  Joseph,  the  son  of  the  iovorite  Rachel, 
\vas  tenclerly  lieloved  by  his  failier  Jacoli. 
istung  with  envy  and  wUii  tiie  anx>gauce 
which  thev  thought  wiw  displayed  in  hit 
innocent  drenins,  his  Itrothcrs  sold  hitn  to 
some  lahniaeUtish  blave-deaiere,  by  whom 
he  was  sold  to  Pociphar,  a  diadnguiafaed 
officer  in  Egy  pt  Tbe  prudeaoeaid  fideU^ 
which  h(>  (lisplayed  in  tlie  service  of  bis 
master  mucUunitcd  bis  condition ;  but  his 
reftiaal  to  bompiv  with  the  unlawiltl*  da- 
sires  of  Potiphar  s  wife  caused  btin  Ut  l>e 
thrown  into  prison,  at  her  instigation.  Vet, 
even  here,  Josepli  was  able  to  gain  the 
eonfidanee  of  tha  keeper;  aad  t&  uiter- 
pretarion  which  lie  gave  to  a  dream  of  the 
king's  butler,  who  was  Ukowisc  m  prison, 
opened  ftr  him  the  wqr  to  a  better  ibr- 
tune;  for,  after  the  butler  had  bfH;n  re- 
Htnn'd.  to  favor,  Pharaoh  and  bis  wlnde 
court  were  troubled  bv  a  dream.  The 
butler  remembered 'the  Hefanw  boy,  who 
had  given  so  happy  an  interpretation 
to  his  own  dream  when  in  prison.  Joseuh 
was  brought  to  court,  and  explained  me 
Idng^  dream  of  t«even  fat  and  seven  lean 
kine.  The  monarch  now  released  him 
from  couhnemeut,  and  raised  liiiu  to  the 
seeood  place  m  the  empire.  He  suggeer- 
e<l  wise  meaaurea  for  preserving  the  [>eo- 
ple  from  famine,  during  the  unpro<ln(  tive 
years  which  he  bad  predicted,  and  Plia- 
raoh  oommilfeed  to  him  die  charge  of  car- 
rying them  into  cvecution.  Married  to 
the  daughter  of  an  Eg\'ptjan  nobleman,  in 
possesNon  of  the  highest  power,  nixt  to 
the  royal,  Joseph  saw  all  his  wishee  gnii^ 
fled,  except  bus  yearning  after  his  relaliona. 
in  the  years  of  famiuei  his  brothers  came 
to  hoy  eom  flora  the  etorea  which  he  had 
collected  in  Eg}'pl.  Without  making 
himself  known  to  them,  be  endeavored, 
by  some  liurHli  iruatrnent,  to  discover  theii* 
thouj^ltB,  and  to  make  them  repent  of  the 
Avrong  which  they  had  done  him.  lli^ 
foeliogs  at  length  overcame  iiim.  liu 
dieekaed  himiiiftohis  favethren,  and  pR>> 
vided  them  and  hii  ftlher  with  lajids  in 
Kfr>  ]>t.  He  was  now  their  benefactor,  and 
therefore  Jacol),  in  his  Uwt  blessuig,  gave 
to  hki  two  sona  equal  rli^iB  witli  the  otlier 
brothers,  and  tbe  two  trilM-s  of  Manai»s«^h 
and  Ephraim  preserved  tlte  meinoiy  of 
Joaeph  among  the  Hebrawa. 
^JoaiMi  Itompenirol'GtanDaiijriioaof 


Leopold  I,  bom  at  Vienna,  July  2G,  IHTR, 
nM'Pived  the  crown  of  Hungary  in  lijtV, 
and  was  soon  after  crowned  an  Koninn 
king.  In  1706^  he  began  his  reign,  w  Jiirh. 
though  short,  was  tronl)le<j  l»y  NNars  in  the 
Netherlands,  iiungaiy,  Genuauy.  ludy  and 
Spain.  He  waaweUdlepeaed,  bat  weak 
and  indolent.  lie  revived  the  impnial 
cbamlHT.  The  Protestants  enjoyed  toler- 
ation aiid  some  privileges  imder  his  reign. 
Hedied  April  17, 1711.  r 

Joseph  II,  German  pmpen»r,  son  of 
'Frenciti  1  and  Mari^  Theresa,  was  bom 
March  13,  1741,  at  a  time  when  Frederic 
the  Great  had  nlr«  rnly  conquMod  half  of 
Silesia,  and  the  Bavarian  army  was  np> 
pruachutg  the  jVui>lriau  froutiera^  when 
the  peace  of  Ak-k-ChapeUe^jMoied  the 
sinking'  state.  .Joaeab  wu.s  ioMor  to  his 
Itfotln  r  f  Leopold  it)  in  Icaniing,  but  ho 
displayed  an  ucttve  and  jH;UeU'uUng  mind, 
unti  mad4  much  pwigiuw,  partcuhriy  in 
the  lanpinjjes,  !iiHfhfii!!i!ir>*  and  music, 
liis  hvely  tvmpenuueui  ot\m  brought 
lum  imo  oollUon  with  hie  mollwry  whom 
he  obeye<l  from  respect,  I  Kit  %ritto«rt  cou- 
\i(Mi<»ri,  nnd  witli  s*N-P't  rcltii'trifjce.  Ho 
observeti  iiow  much  her  dcv\Uiuual  snint 
waa  dbueed,  and  be  imbibed  an  invimnUe 
avi  i>i('ii  to  the  cliTg}'.  Phe  8i  t  a  great 
value  uu  biitb,  and  he  early  acquired  a 
disltke  for  imdeaenred  privilegea.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  aefcn  yean*  war  hicnng 
I'l  nken  out,  every  pn*panition  wws  made 
iur  the  >'0|iuig  prince  joiuiug  the  annv, 
iHienliiml^ereaamcxdledb^  In 
ITBO^  he  married  EUzaU'tb  uf  Parma,  wlio 
died  on  her  second  confiiK  in<  nt.  He  also 
lost  luf»  Hcconil  u  ife,  :i  Ixnarian  print  t*ss, 
11c  was  filectcd  kin^'  ot'  ih*-  Komans  in 
17r>l,  and,"  on  the  »]«  ath  ofiiis  liitber,  l/Go, 
German  cm|>eror.  His  mother  dedarMl 
Ukn  eo-regent  hi  ibe  hereditary  atatea  ef 
the  houM-  of  Austria,  and  gave  him  tbo 
command  of'th<'  army  ;  hut  the  n  al  author- 
ity remained  iu  her  hand^.  During  tbe 
wnr,<ihtoaph  had  bad  oauae  to  admire  the 
LTt  at  rriemy  of  his  house.  Animated  by 
ilus  exumple,  he  entered  on  his  elevated 
caret  r ;  but,  as  he  bad  but  little  real  ix)wer, 
excepting  in  mihtary  affiiire, hi  wiiicli,with 
the  Jlid  6f  \Aiscy,  he  intnxitu  od  some 
uuprovements,  he  euiployed  tins  tune 
in  trsvdlin^  and  becoming  aoqodmed 
with  his  alateat  On  one  of  these  journeys, 
under  the  title  of  count  Fnlhtusteinj  he 
visited  Trederic  the  Great  iu  lus  camp  at 
Netsee,  Aug.  1768.  Thetwemooareh^ 
dis{x;ii8ing  witJi  ceremonies,  met  on  terms 
ot'  fumiliarity,  like  friends.  In  the  tullow« 
iug  year,  the  eumeror,  in  hit  Cimp,  racttv* 
edavjstfioaiJPrBdm.  In  1777,JoHpl| 
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rmdo  «  jouiBini^  to  Paris,  where  be  spent  new  of  the  country.   Joseph  himnelf,  ex- 
tix  weeks.    Every  ImmIv  wits  ebaroied  Imnsted  and  ehugnned  hy  the  misfortune 
with  hiin.    At  tlie  riid  of  tlii.K-  yoar,  the  (»f  lji<  nrniy,  r'^tuniod  pick  to  Viftmn  in 
<'iector  ot'  Hu varia  died,  aiul  the  war  of  Uie  l>ecetnb(T.   lu  the  fblJo wiuKyear,  fortune 
Divariaii  Buoccanon  broke  out  between  ftvored  tfae  Auatrian  sntiB ;  ne^pude  was 
PruspiR  find  Austria,  to  which  Maria  The-  surrendered  t4>  Laiidohn,andthe  Russians . 
iW<i  |tut  an  end,  without  the  knowIedp«^  made  pn^nt  pnicrr^s*.-.    Thr  prinripnl  cbiw 
jiiii!  ouiitriiy  to  the  wishes  of  her  sou,  of  llie  diliicuhu':^  wiiidi  Joseph  next  had 
who  was  (i('<in>u.'-  of  roeaaarinif  bhnoelf  to  encounter,  was  the  tax  law,  intiodaoed 
in  the  field  with  his  great  adversary,  in  November,  17Pf».  Tlif    I  ility  and  peas- 
Ill  17bOL  Joseph  came  into  the  posses-  aiitrj' ghowed  themselves  <  .juaily  disv-nti*- 
4dn  ef^ndt'ddinfaiion  over  his  hereditary  fied,and  the  signal  was  given  for    ik  ral 
iftatea^  at  the  age  of  40  yeai>,  and  was  thus  disonler  and  open  relx  llion.   The  Kether- 
the  sovt'rf'isii  of  nior*' flinii      millions  of  Imids  dcrlan-d  tlimtsolves  independent, 
inen,  with  a  tine  army.   1  i is  | Myopic  adon'd  and  expelled  tlie  imut^'rial  forces  from  all 
Mdl^'-Ail'Wiffii^  and  clerir>'  atone  had-  the  provbiceii,  and  liuxeraburg  only  le- 
re^Kn  to  fear  bun.    Joseph  had  drawn  niaiiied  in  the  {Kissession  of  the  im|>erial 
on  hiinH'lf  their  li.ntrrd,  l  y  ordinances  troop*.   Joseph  showed  himself  ready  to 
which  were,  iii  niauy  re«|)ects,  very  ex-  juoke  concessions;  but  all  his  proj>osals 
eeitooiu  HHt^aBvNHl  a  greater  fteedom  of  were  s(  <>nifully  rejected.  The  Huogaii- 
the  prrss,  put  nn  efid  to  the  connexion  ans,  h1m»,  wiiose  g«'neral         if'      *'  n 
benveeu  Kome  and  the  reli^oua  orders,  had  been  only  slumbering,  rebelled,  and 
diliilriJii'd  the  peoaons,  plaMd  dw  Jews  demanded  the  restoradon  of  their  ancient 
on  a  better  footing,  abolished  bondagi^  lif^ta  and  constitution.   To  the  astoniab- 
iifupprcssed  all  tiuniu  ri*  -  and  many  mon-  ment  of  nil  Europe,  Jow^ph,  in  January, 
astehea,  panicuiuriy  thoise  m  wliicE  there  1790,  declared  all  the  acts  of  bis  goveru- 
WBMlM^asMMiiir^th^fliek  were  not  taken  ment  in  that  coontry  retekedjreveo  to 
<SS|i#o(J  or  the  monks  (lid  not  prearli.  In  the  tlie  edict  of  tolemtion  fJunr  9S^  1996])i 
sprin*!;  of  178^,  j)ojm'  I'ius  VI  ninde  a  \-isit  Tyrol  showed  sipis  of  di-- iti-frfcrion,  and 
to  Vieuuo.  Joseph  ntlerwiirds  returned  his  Joseph  hastened  to  jiut  ever}  thing  on  its 
lidii  aillMim' still  continuinf  .lo  iuppKiB  Ibtmer  looting.    His  health  sunk  under 
rn<;nn«t(  rii  s.  so  tli.ir  in  eight  years,  t!]e  inmi-  t!i<'so  nccumttlnted  nmrtificntions,  and  the 
Iter  beiougiuK  to  the  difiereut  onient  had  coiujetpieuces  soon    became  apjparenU 
i«iMlin  6^000  to  97jOO(h'  All  branches  February,  1790,  he  was  senribls  that  daatb 
of  the  government,  ptdilic  education,- the  was  rapidly  approaehiBg^  and,  on  tfie90lfa, 
[>olice,  trie  strife  oftlH'olerg}-,  and  the  peas-  he  died  of  a  pulmonary  consumption.^ — 
ajjtry,  were  relonued.   By  a  new  code  of  Jose[)h  was  of  the  middle  size ;  of  a  lively 
kwa,  capital  pimMimeDli  weie  abolirii-  disposition,  fickle,  and  food  of  aedon, 
'  d.    His  attempts  ut  reform  in  Hun;:!iry,  of  ruling,  of  destroying  and  building 
which  he  wished  to  render  unifonn  with  up.    Courajre  in  danger  was  a  striking 
his  German  stat*  s,  caused  a  rebellion  of  trait  in  his  character.    He  had  a  Strong 
the  Watoehions,  which  he  could  ciuell  oidy  and  Ihrely  sense  of  the  dignity  of  man,  and' 
'  '  tin  i  \  .  titioii  of  its  leaders,  Horin  and  resj»ected  it  in  all.    He  caused  the  Anjrar- 
iiloaka.   'i'hen  followed,  1784,  the  dispute  ten,  hitbeito  ck)eed,  to  be  made  puidic, 
wiMfellaad,  oonceming  the  free  naviga-  and  placed  over  the  entrance  the  inscrip- 
rion  of  thetUsUl^  and  the  negotiations  tion,  "Dedicated  to  all  men,  by  one  who 
Ibr  the  exchange  of  tlio  Netherlands  for  values  them."    Wlien  requested  to  per- 
Bavaiiaf  against  which  the  coutederacy  luit  only  certain  cla^?8  to  wtdk  in  the 
of  the  GoMMik  pifoees  was  fennedj  in  PMer,  in  order  that  they  might  f-njoy 
1785.    In  1787,  under  the  title  of  cotmi  themselves  there  with  V-  irf  (iii;ilv  .  ri!\.  lie 
FalkmsUin,  Joseph  made  a  journey  into  refuse<l,  and  added,       1  would  live  only 
the  Crimea,  where  CcUharine  gave  him  a  >rith  my  equals,  1  must  go  to  the  tomb 
meatqilBadid  neeplion  at  Cheraon.   Af-  of  the  emfMSOis,  «t  the  caimchin  chapel, 
tr  r  liis  r»ftnm,  he  expen<  r:t  rf]  a  series  of  and  then-  spend  my  days.*'    To  Schmidt, 
injalbxtunea.   DisturlMinces  hu>iDg  broken  the  historian  of  Germany,  ho  said,  Sparc 
out  in  rfm^VMierionds,  Joseph  diaeoadott-  iw  one,  and  not  even  myself,  if  you  eone 
ed  his  relonns,  and  quiet  s<'eined  to  be  down  so  far  with  vour  historj'.  Posterity 
reworecl.    Feb.  i\  \7i*S,  he  deelnn-d  wur  must  judge  my  mults,  and  those  of  my 
against  the  Turics.   By  the  defeat  at  Lu-  predecessorB."    Frederic  tlie  Great  wrote 
gos(aepL  90, 1788)1,  the  army  wasobfiged  to  Votadre  eoneemUig  bioi—^  Joseph  ia 
to  retreat,  and  suffered  drt  ndfidly  in  con-  nn  ernpemr  such  as  Germnny  has  not  had 
aequeiiee  of  the  heat  and  the  unhealtiii*  lor  a  long  time.   Educated  iu  s|deodor, 
vou  rii.  d3 
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his  habits  are  simple;  grown  up  amidst 
Huttery,  he  is  still  modest ;  inHamed  with 
a  love  of  glor}',  he  yet  Bacritict's  his  am- 
bition to  his  duty."  Joseph's  favorite  ob- 
ject was  to  be  sovereign  in  a  {>eculiar 
senHc,  an<l  to  manage  the  great  murhine 
of  the  state  entirely  himS(!R'  Whatever 
his  own  reflections,  or  his  knowledge  of 
other  countries,  showed  to  be  useful,  he 
wished  to  introduce.  But  he  did  not  suf- 
ficiently consider  that  he  had  to  do  with 
other  men,  with  other  alutioiis,  and  that 
long  habit  renden:d  it  dithcult  to  change, 
at  once,  usages  sanctified  by  time ;  tliat 
otlior  men  did  not  poaaeas  }iis  kuowU^dge 
and  exiH-rience.  The  prcwint  em|H'n)r  of 
Austria,  Fnincis  1,  his  nephew,  ha^;  caused 
a  monument  to  be  erected  to  him  by  Zau- 
iier. — See  JhucdoUs  of  the  Emperor  Joseph 
and  Pezzl's  Charakleristxk  (Vienna, 
1790).  Dohm's  Memoirs  also  contain 
important  itdbrmation  on  Joseph's  system 
of  government  and  reform.  The  letters 
of  Joseph  II  (LxM{)sic,  second  edition, 
1822)  arc  valuable. 

Joseph  Bonaparte.  (See  Appendix 
to  this  volume.^ 

JosKPHi.NE  (Rose- Tasc her dc  la  PagerU\ 
cmpn«s  of  tlie  French,  queen  of  Italy, 
was  Ixim  in  Martinique,  June  24,  17Ui 
While  very  young,  her  futher  took  her  to 
France,  to  marry  her  to  the  viscount 
Bc4tuharnais  (q.  v.), — a  marriage  arranged 
by  the  two  ikmilie-s,  wheji  tlie  man]uis 
iieauhoniais  was  governor-general  of  tiie 
.Antilles.  Madame  Dc  Ikauhamais,  in  the 
])rimc  of  her  beauty,  and  still  more  adorn- 
ed by  that  peculiar  grace  which  distin- 
guished her  throughout  her  hfe,  had  what 
was  tlien  c^alled  great  success  at  court 
She  bore  the  viscount  two  childnm,  Eu- 
gene (q.  v.)  and  Hortense  ;  but  neither  the 
brilliant  life  of  the  court,  nor  her  love  for 
her  children,  had  been  able  to  lessen  her 
filial  attachment  to  her  mother,  to  attend 
whom,  in  her  sicknessi,  she  went  to  Miur- 
tinique,  in  1767.  She  took  her  daughter 
with  her,  and  jMLssed  three  years  in  the 
island.  The  troubles  which  then  bmke 
out  very  suddenly,  obliged  her  to  flee 
without  taking  leave  of  her  mother,  and  to 
return  to  France,  where  she  arrive<l  after 
narrowly  escaping  great  jM-rils.  A  singu- 
lar prophecy  ha<l  Inien  made  to  her  when 
a  child,  which  she  used  to  mention  when 
it  was  ap|)arently  fulfilled  in  her  high  d(ni- 
tiny.  She  is  said  frequently  to  have  in- 
dulged in  this  play  of  divination.  Her 
husliend  was  known,  in  tlie  Ik^ginning  of 
the  revolution,  as  an  advoc^ite  of  consti- 
tutional principles,  and  his  standing,  as 
well  08  ilie  benevolence  of  his  wife,  natu- 


rally made  their  house  a  kind  of  asylum 
for  the  unfortunate.    Mile.  Dc  lieihisy, 
cotideiniied  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
owed  her  life  to  tJic  courageous  interces- 
sion of  Mad.  Dc  B<'Riihaniai8.    But  tlie 
fur}'  of  terrorism  increased,  and  her  hus- 
band, who  had  valiantly  defended  France, 
at  the  head  of  its  armies,  was  thrown  into 
pristm,  and  executed.    She  was  also  in- 
cluded in  the  hst  of  proscription  ;  but  the 
death  of  her  husbimd  reduced  her  to  such 
a  state  that  she  could  not  l>e  removed,  and 
to  this  circumsumce  she  owed  her  escape 
from  execution.    Ilobesjiicrre  at  length 
perished, and  the  visscouniess  was  delivered 
from  prison  by  Tidlien,  who  was  never  for- 
gotten by  her,  nor  by  Eugi-nc,  from  whom 
he  received  a  considerable  pension  till  his 
death.    Jos^jihine  was  indebted  to  Barras 
for  the  restoration  of  a  part  of  the  prof)er- 
ty  of  her  IiusInuuI,  and  at  his  house,  after 
the  13lh  Veudimiaire,  she  met  general 
Bonaparte,  who  had  previ(»usly  taken  an 
interest  in  her  for  the  following  reason: 
The  disarming  of  the  citizens  having  been 
decreed,  a  boy  of  fifteen  years  presented 
himself  to  Bonaparte,  and  with  great  ear- 
neslne^is  demaiuied  liieswortl  of  his  lather. 
The  boy  was  Eugene;  ajid  Bonaparte, 
touched  by  his  filial  zeal,  was  desirous  to 
become  acquainted  witli  his  mother,  to 
whom  he  immediately  became  attached. 
He  married  her  in  ITtWJ,  and  never  ceased 
to  have  tlie  gn>atest  estetmi  for  her.  She 
followed  tlie  hero  of  Italy,  and  her  whole 
life  was  now  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  Napoleon,  at  whose  side  she  stood, 
like  a  good  genius.    She  had  considerable 
influence  over  liini,  and  his  letters  to  her  are 
proofs  of  her  amiable  character,  and  of  his 
warm  attachment  to  her.    She  was  always 
Ijenevolent,  and  accessible  to  any  who 
sought  protection  or  men'y  fmm  Na|)0- 
leon  through  her.    The  comi>arison  which 
Nup(»leon  drew,  at  St.  Helena,  between 
tlie  two  empresses,  as  recorded  in  Las 
Cases'  Memorial,  is  honorable  to  both. 
Bourrienne  tells  us,  that  some  shameful 
calumnies  rendered  general  Bonaparte 
jealous  while  in  Eg^pi,  but  that,  soon 
after  his  return,  every  thing  was  adjusted. 
Josephine  U8<'d  her  influence  in  favor  of 
many  eniigrajtts,  encouraged  orts  and  in- 
dustry', ond  i)rotectetl  th:.'  humWetii  artitCs 
whom  she  found  worthy.   "If  I,"  wud 
Napoleon,  "  win  Iwttlcs,  you  win  hearts  ;" 
and  it  certainly  seems  as  if  Napoleon  could 
not  have  found  a  woman  w  ho  united  all  the 
qualities  of  heart  and  iniinl,  which  would 
lit  her  for  the  companion  of  his  career,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  Josi'pliine.  Polignac 
and  Riviere  owed  their  lives  to  her.  Her 
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court  was  no  leas  admired  in  France  iUtui 
■he  herself  was  beloved.  She  loved  pomp. 
When  Napoleon  ascended  U»c  throne,  a 
divorce  was  projioeed,  but  llie  emperor 
rejecteil  the  j>rcjj)osilion.  Joi^^phinu  was 
crowned  ut  Pans  and  at  Milan.  When 
Nnpoleon  l)ecame  desirous  of  marTyinj»  a 
princesH,  she  feh  it  deeply,  yet  she  had 
firmness  etiough  to  consent  to  what  he 
thought  best  for  France  and  for  himwlf. 
She  retired  to  her  l)euutiftd  H«'at  of  Mul- 
maison,  with  the  title \mpercdrict-reme-dou- 
airikrt  (empress-queen-dowager),  where 
the  n>spect  and  the  love  of  all  the  French 
fc^Uowed  her,  who  was  called  VitoiU  de 
^aptAhn.  She  was  doomed  to  see  tlie  de- 
Htruction  of  that  throne  on  which  she  had 
once  sat.  The  emperor  Alexander  and 
the  king  of  Pnissia,  but  particularly  the 
fonner,  showed  their  re««pect  for  her  virtui's 
by  rR|)eated  visits  to  Malmuison ;  btit  llie 
fate  of  Napoleon  undermined  her  strength, 
and,  having  expoei'd  herself  while  in  a 
feeble  state  of  health,  by  walking  with  Al- 
exander, she  took  a  cold,  and  di»'<l  in  the 
arms  of  her  children.  May  29,  1814.  Her 

last  words  were  Vile  d'Elbe!  J^apo- 

Uon!  Her  body  was  deposited  in  the 
church  of  Ruel,  and  was  followed  by  a 
numerous  procession,  in  which  the  enijKi- 
ror  Alexander  was  represented  by  general 
Sarken.  Seven  years  oftj'rwards,  her 
chiltlrrn  received  permission  to  erect  a 
monument  to  her,  who  had  w)  long  been 
called  the  guardian  angel  of  France.  Jo- 
sephine was  handsome ;  her  figure  was 
elegant  and  mujeMic ;  hut  her  greatest 
channs  were  her  grace  and  goodness 
of  heart.  The  Mhtwirt*  Historiqnet  et 
Secreh  de  Vlmp^rairice  Josephine  (2  vols., 
published  in  NovemlKT,  1820,  by  the 
famous  Parisian  sibyl,  Mile.  Le  Normaiid) 
contain  many  interesting,  though  tmau- 
tlienticated  anecdotes,  n'sjiecting  the  life 
of  this  remarkable  woman. 

JosEPiius,  Flavius,  bonj  37  years  after 
Chrirt,  at  Jerusalem,  of  the  order  of  tlie 
priwihood,  WOK  an  onimneut  to  the  sect 
of  the  Pharisees,  to  which  he  belon^d, 
and  for  a  long  while  governed  Gahlee. 
He  afterwards  obtained  the  command  of 
the  Jewish  anny,  and  supported  with 
courage,  with  wisdom  and  resolution,  a 
siege  of  seven  weeks,  in  the  fortified 
town  of  Jotapliu,  where*  he  wos  attacked 
by  Vespasian  and  Titus.  The  town  was 
betraytAl  to  the  enemy :  40,000  of  the  in- 
habiiaiits  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  1200 
were*  mmle  prisoners.  Joscphus  was  dis- 
covered in  a  cave,  where  he  had  concealed 
himselt',  and  was  given  up  to  the  Roman 
general,  who  was  about  to  send  him  to 


Nero,  when,  as  it  is  related,  he  predicted 
that  Vespasian  would  one  day  enjoy  the 
imp<>nal  dignity,  and  t}iereu|)on  had  the 
g(M)d  fortime  to  obtain  both  freedom  and 
favor.  This  induced  him,  when  he  went 
with  Titus  to  Jerusalem,  to  advise  hia 
countrymen  to  submission.  After  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem,  he  went  with  Titus 
to  Rome,  and  wrote  the  history  of  ilie  Jew- 
ish war,  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye-wit- 
ness, in  seven  books,l)oih  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  languages — a  work  which  n'wm- 
Wes  llie  writings  of  Livy  more  llian  any 
other  history.  His  Jewish  antiquities  (in 
20  Iwoks)  is  likewise  an  excellent  work. 
It  contains  the  history  of  the  Jews,  from 
th6  earliest  times  till  near  the  end  of  tlie 
reign  of  Nero;  but  it  is  censured,  as 
giving  an  incorrect  account  of  the  mira- 
cles of  Christ,  and  as  suppressing  or  al- 
tering every  thing  which  might  have 
given  oflence  to  the  heathen.    As  a  wise 

JH)Iiiieian,  ho  made  the  predictions  of  a 
Messiah  refer  to  Vesposian.  His  two 
books  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Jewish  People 
contain  valuable  extracts  from  old  histori- 
ans, and  are  aimed  at  Apion,  an  .Alexan- 
drian grammarian,  and  an  open  adversary 
of  the  Je%V8.  The  liest  edition  of  hia 
works  is  that  of  Havereamp  (Amsterdam, 
1729,  in  two  volumes,  fblio,  Greek  and 
I^tin).  The  last  edition  is  by  Oberthur 
(Leipsic,  1781-85). 

Jo8qDi5  DE  Prez,  Adrian,  Josquinus, 
or  JoDOCUB  DE  Prato  ;  one  of  llic  gre^atest 
musical  masters  of  the  Neth^Tlands,  who 
received  the  surname  Prato  from  his  resi- 
dence during  sevend  years  at  Prato  in 
Tuscany,  lie  was  a  pupil  of  John  Okeu- 
hein,  calle<l  the  Sebastian  Bach  of  his  time. 
After  having  studied  with  Okenhein,  Jo8- 
quio  went  to  Italy,  received  an  appoint- 
ment, in  1475,  in  the  papal  chapel,  and 
ac({uired  eo  much  reputation  by  his  mo- 
tettes,  masses,  and  other  church  comuoai- 
tions,  that  he  was  invited  to  Cainbray, 
made  chaj)el-master  to  Louis  XII  and 
Francis  I,  and  then  to  the  Gennan  empe- 
ror Maximilian  I.  He  died  at  Bnissels, 
where  his  tomb  is  shown  in  the  chureh  of 
Sl  Gudala.  He  was  justly  admirwl  as  a 
conirnpuntist,  a  hundre-d  years  before 
Palestrina  and  Orlando.  "  Josquin,**  said 
Luther,  after  having  heard  one  of  his 
mosses,  ♦*  is  master  of  the  notes :  they 
must  do  as  he  chooses :  other  composcra 
must  do  as  the  notes  choose."  The  cele- 
brated Senfel  ami  Nicolas  (lombert  were 
his  pu(>ils.  (See  Bunjey's  History  of  Muaic^ 
or  the  article  Joaquin^  in  Rees'sCyclopedia,) 


Joojou  {Prenck,  which,  literailv  translat- 
ed, would  be  play-play) ;  a  playtliing,  con- 
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ststing  of  two  tliin  circular  plates  of  wood, 
about  two  inches  iu  diameter,  unitfNi  in 
the  centre  by  o  cylinder  one  »ixth  of  an 
inch  long.  FLv'd  to  tlie  cylinder  w  a 
cord  alx)ut  a  yanl  l<»iig  or  niore,  whu-h  i>* 
fastened  with  a  noose  to  tlie  fu»*ror.  If 
the  ronl  ii»  wound  round  the  cylinder,  and 
tlie  joujou  iH  let  fall,  you  can,  by  a  pull  l»o- 
fiire  th(!  whole  cord  is  woun«l  off,  make  the 
joujou  wind  itself  up  entirely.  In  this*  the 
whole  pby  consitfts,  and  yet,  from  17iH)  to 
17!M,  the  joujou  was  so  fashionable  in 
France,  that  the  hi^?liejjt  iH^reons  wrn*  seen 
playinjf  with  il  on  their  walk;*,  and  in  socie- 
ty. The  la&hion  al*io  extended  to  ficrmany. 
'  JouRDAN,  Jean  BajUirte,  count,  mun^hal 
antl  j)eer  of  France,  born  in  17112,  at  Li- 
moges, where  his  fallier  pmctissed  ua  a 
burgeon,  entered  the  military  service  in 
1778,  and  fought  in  America.  After  the 
jvace,  he  employed  him:»(.'lf  iu  commerce. 
Iu  17!K),  he  to»)k  8er\ice  in  iJie  nalioual 
guard:  in  1791,  he  cfMUUKUuled  a  Imttul- 
ion  of  volunteers  in  the  army  of  the  North : 
in  May,  171^3,  he  was  apiwiuted  general 
of  brijp»J**»  ni««l.  two  mouths  after,  general 
of  divWKm.  In  tin-  battle  of  IlorHltwhoote, 
he  mounted  tin.*  enemy '*«  works  «t  the 
liead  of  Ills  troops,  and  afterwards 
received  the  coumiantl  of  the  aruiy, 
in  the  pbcc  of  llouehard.  Oct.  17, 
he  gaine«l,  after  a  siniggle  of  48  hours, 
the  imtlle  of  Wattignies  over  the  prince 
of  C«)burg;  but,  becauatr  he  din^lx-yed  the 
direciiouf*  •>f  the  committee  of  safet}',  to 
ucl  immediately  on  the  offens^ive  with 
newly  levied  aiul  undisciplined  trooijs, 
ricliegni  received  the  chief  command  in 
hi:)  place.  Jourdan,  however,  5»<>on  after 
received  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Mos»  lle,  in  the  place  of  II»>che.  lie  ojjen- 
ed  the  canii>aigii  by  the  victor}'  of  Arlon. 
He  ;tfter\vju*ds  effected  the  junction  of  hid 
ti*ooi)s  with  the  righi  wing  of  the  army  of 
till-  Norili,  pas9«id  the  Sambn*,  l)eHiegod 
Charleroi,  and  gained,  June,  171(4,  the  vic- 
tory of  Fleurus,  by  which  he  Ix^came  nias- 
ler  <tf  Belgium,  and  drove  tlie  allieij  l>eyond 
the  Uhinr.  We  can  thus  regard  Jourdan 
as  the  conijueror  of  Belgium,  and  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  In  Septemlicr, 
l/'Xi,  he  cn)s,sed  the  Rliiue  at  Bonn,  Neu- 
wied  mill  Diisseldorli  while  I'ichegru  did 
the  game  thing  at  Manheim.  lie  could 
not,  howe\er,  maintain  hi8  siatii*n  on  the 
rijjht  Iwmk.  He  afterwaids  took  the  place 
ot  richegni,  and  undertook,  in  l7J)iJ,  the 
celebrated  invasion  of  tlu!  right  l)ank  of 
the  Rhine,  iu  which  he  coneiuea*d  Fnm- 
conia,  and  pressed  forward  towards  Bohn- 
inia  and  Ivati^bon.  But  the  arch-duke 
Charles  d.foaleU  hiiu,  ajjJ  his  retreat  to- 


wanls  the  Rhine  iK^came  at  laM  a  (Umt- 
derly  tlight ;  \vhcn>u|>on  Beunwnville  took 
tlie  command.  Jourdan  reiiiwl  to  lA- 
niogeti  a.-;  a  private  individual.  In  ^lurch, 
17*J7,  he  was  chodcn  a  member  of  the 
council  of  live  himdn-d,  antl  was  twice 
tlM*ir  piv«ideut.  He  n'mained  a  finn  frieiid 
to  llie  repJiblic.  Hen-,  t<K),  he  was  in 
opposition  to  bis  rival  Pichegni.  lu  the 
events  of  the  lt?th  Fniciidor,  he  was  ou 
the  side  of  the  director}'.  It  was  be  who 
pro|K>s«'d  the  law  concerning  the  c«>nscrip- 
tion.  Iking  afterwanls  appointed  general 
of  the  armv  of  the  Damih*',  he  crossjed 
the  RhiiK?,  Slorch  1,  17i)9,  entered  Suabia, 
attacked  the  arch-iluke  Charles,  was  beal- 
eti  at  titockacb,  March  ti5,  and  was  forced 
to  n  treat.  April  10,  be  was  su|>crseded 
by  .^hiHsena.  After  the  revolution  oi'  the 
16:h  Bnunaire  (Nov.  \)\  wliich  he  oj>pt*s- 
e«l,  he  rtH'eived  (July,  1800)  tlie  command 
of  Tiedmout.  In  1802,  he  iH  cauie  a  mem- 
Imt  of  the  state  council,  and  was  chosen 
to  the  s»'nate.  In  l^O^i,  Na[K>leou  named 
him  general-m-chief  of  tlie  army  iu  Italy, 
and,-  iu  1804,  iimrr*lial  of  France,  ajid 
grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor.  When, 
ui  ^^eptembcr,  1805,  he  declared  that  hi^t 
army  was  too  weak,  Massena  received  the 
command  of  it.  In  180(),  he  went,  ait 
geueral-ui-chief,  under  king  Jos«'|»h,  :>.» 
Naples,  and,  iu  1808,  lie  followed  hiiu 
major-general  to  SiMiiu.  Vexed  at  ftndir.i,' 
ever}'  misfortune  laid  to  his  charge,  he 
returned  in  1800 ;  bin,  when  Na|)olcon 
undertook  the  wiu*  against  Russia,  J ourdau 
was  onlen'd  \>nck  to  his  post  in  ^paiiL 
After  the  hijvs  of  the  decisive  Iwiltli!  of  Vit- 
loria,  Jime  21,  1813,  Jourdan  lived  in  re- 
tirement at  Rouen.  In  1814,  he  was  a|>- 
|Munted  commander  of  the  ftfteenih  divis- 
ion. In  this  .station,  he  declared  in  favor 
of  Louis  XVIII.  March  10,  181a,  he 
took  the  oatb  of  allegiance  anew  to  tbe 
king,  an*1,  when  the  latter  left  France, 
retired  to  his  seat.  Napole»»n  made 
hitn  a  |»eer  in  June,  and  intnisted  him 
Willi  the  defence  of  Besimcon.  After  the 
return  of  Louis,  Joiudan  was  one  of  the 
ftrst  to  declare  for  him.  He  afterwards 
presided  insteatl  of  Moucoy  iu  the  coiut- 
martial  u|)on  man^hat  Ney,  which  declared 
it.s4-lf  incom|>etent  to  judge  huii.  In  18I(x, 
the  king  of  Sardinia  sent  bun  his  portrait, 
as  a  token  of  his  gratitude  for  his  admiu- 
i>tration  of  Pi(.Mlmont,  in  1800;  and  Louis 
XVIII  name<l  bun,  in  1817,  conunander 
of  the  seveutii  division,  and,  in  1811',  raised 
him  to  tlie  peerage.  He  bt^lon^'d  to  lh« 
party  of  tlie  iilx?ral  constitutionaiisLs. 

JouR.^AL.  livery  one  has  found,  with 
surjirise,  how  quickly  impressions,  eveu 
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of^iipoittDt  ev«lll^  vanisl) ;  bQwqaiil^ 

we  confound  dates  and  forget  namca. 
<*  It  is  aingular,"  aays  Byron.  how  soon 
«ffv  low  the  impresnoii  of  wlMt  etrnm  io 

be  eonstantly  ^M-fore  us :  a  year  impeirB : 
a  lustre  obliterates.   There  ia  linle  distinct 
left  without  an  effort  of  memory,"  &.c. 
Vcr  ham,  then,  who  wishes  to  Uve  beyond 
tlip  pasrinpf  moment,  and  retain  vividly  the 
memory  of  liiM  post  Ufe,  it  is  of  great  im- 
poitaneeto  keep  a  joureat  The  praedee^ 
indeed,  is  somewhat  in  dknpnUB,  owing  to 
th**  frivolous  (Iftnils  of  Pome  journals,  and 
the  sentimental  folly  of  others.  Lxpen- 
•ner  Mids  us  to  imse  ilM  Iceeping  of  n 
brief  jounial,  to  retain  the  vestiges  of  tlie 
j>a«sing  time.    A  date,  a  name,  a  jest,  a 
grave  observation,  iiiter^pei^ed  now  and 
mm  fPidl'niNfeole  day's  pnieeedin^i:,  given 
1g[  JB  condensod  a  fonn  uh  ]><>ssihlf\  a 
digbt  drawing,  6tc^  may  afilbrd  valuable 
nminjeeeneee.      ilfnple  rale  is  to  pot 
•very  tiling  in  your  journal  wiiich  yon 
cxp<*ct  will  be  intereHtinjr  to  you  after  a 
series  of  years.   Young  persona  eaaaeci^y 
rihottM  «M[»  lotting  their  jouimb  with 
icntiriMMit.    In  addition  to  the  pleasure 
wliicli  w«'  di  rive  from  a  faithful  picture 
of  iiur  Ibriucr  Uves,  it  is  very  useful  for  a 
hundictt^'Mi^pMM^  to  hare  die  neniB  of 
finding  Met  dalei^  deeoipiioiiB  and 
wunea 

J^nowat,  in  navigation ;  a  aoit  of  diary 
or  daily  register  of  the  shlp^s  course  and 
distance,  thr  winds  and  weather,  together 
with  a  senerai  account  qf  whatever  is  ma- 
Mrfal'w^Hlto''-lMBariced  in  the  period  of  a 
tea  voyage,  such  as  die  shifting,  reducing 
or  enlarging  the  quantity  of  sail,  the  con- 
dition of  tlie  ship  and  her  crew,  the  dis- 
covery of  other  ships  or  fleett^  land% 
shoals,  !)n  akers,  soundings,  &c.  , 

Journal  is  alao  the  name  given  to  uews- 
papera  and  some  odier  puUeatioaa'wUeh 
appil^  at  regular  intervals  (SeeAHsi- 
paprrs,  ami  P>  no'Hrnh.) 

Jou&?rEYMAN,  tbrmed  from  the  French 
jtmrnh  (a  dayVi  wotk),  amrfently  signified 
a  person  who  wrought  with  another  hy  the 
day  ;  but  it  is  now  used  to  designate  any 
mechanic  who  works  for  another  in  his 
ttiployroenly  whether  by  the  month,  year, 
or  any  other  lemi.  It  is  applied  onqr  to 
mechanica  in  thc^r  own  occupations. 
-  Jour,  Vfetor  EtSenne  de,  member  of 
ito  iBCWid  rln.^s  of  tlie  institute,  since 
1815  a  mrniber  of  the  French  academy, 
a  popular  dramatic  poet,  boni  1709,  at 
Jouy,  near  VeraaiUee,  was,  fi>r  a  long  time, 
a  soldier,  having  served,  in  1787,  ui  Cay- 
enne, t!irn  during;  tlio  revolution,  waa 
ieverai  times  imprisoned,  entered  tbo  aer> 

»♦ 


vise  again,  and  retired  1797,  rince  whkA 

time  he  has  dcvotn<i  himself  entirely  to 
literary  studies,  lie  was  the  author  of 
the  ftmooa  opera,  die  Vealal  (1830,  net 

to  music  Spontini),  Ferdinand  CoHez. 
Lt3  Bayadbrts^  &c.  Ho  is  jmrticularly  , 
happy  in  describing  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  day,  and  lashes  folly  ably. 
His  Hermitc  de  la  Gtdane  and  Frane- 
Parkwr  have  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, as  have  aeveral  of  hia  odier  worits. 
He  was  alao  a  contributor  to  the  period- 
icals.  His  tragedy  Sylla  was  perform- 
ed 150  times,  between  1821  and  1834. 
The  etm^HHenPEt.  Jmty  ap^Hared, 

Paris,  1823  et  scq.   (See  Jov,  JiTilome.) 

JovELLANOs,  Caspar  Meiehior  dr,  oiio 
of  the  most  distinguislicd  Spaniards  of 
modem  times,  was  boni  in  Gijon,  in  Aa- 
turin,  Jan.  5,  l7M,«if  .m  ancient  and  noble 
fainily,  and  studied  at  Oviedo,  Avila  and 
Aicak  de  Henares.   Aa  aoon  aa  he  left 
ocrflege,  according  to       custom  of  the 
countr}',  to  rniH*   1  myors  of  noble  birth 
immediately  to  tlie  bench,  Jovelianos  was 
made  akauk  id  eriMeN,  or  a  memb^  of 
the  criminal  branch  of  the  avdUncia  in 
Seville.    Count  Aratida,  then  pre^id^■tlt  of 
the  council,  l>t-i-uiiungac(|uaiiited  widihiiu, 
aeema  to  have  marked  bim  out  for  one  of 
his  new  school  of  admini^tnitH  ti,  in  his  at- 
tempts to  iii){)ruve  the  state  of  the  country.* 
He  advanced  rapidly  in  his  profenoml 
cafeer,  in  the  compucatod  system  of  the 
S|>anish  jndiciarv    nnd  waa  finally  ap- 
pointed to  the  ouiet  and  dignihed  station 
of  member  of  meeouncil  m  die  miliiary 
orders  at  Madrid.    Here  he  became  a 
useful  member  of  various  learned  socie- 
ties, [jaj  insularly  of  the  Real  Sociedad  eco- 
lumica  Malr^mir  de  Mgoadd  Ptait— an 
institution  intende  d  fnr  the  jmnnotion  of 
agriculture,  manutactures  and  trade.  In 
the  meetings  of  dill  aoeiety,  -he  read  his 
Ebgtot  of  tlie  celebrated  architect  don 
Ventura  Ro<hi-M'  /,  and  of  king  Charles 
ill ;  and  it  was  by  the  command  ui'  the 
same  bodv  that  he  wrote  hia  celebrated 
Jnfomxe  solre  iin  Proytcto  dt  Ley  JJgrancu, 
to  which  he  mainly  owes  his  fame.    It  is 
not  true  that  he  was  prosecuted  forthe  firee 

Eincijiles  cxpn'ssi'd  itt'tbis  work.  Jovel 
nos  ibmu'd  an  intininr"  frimdship  with 
a  brilliant  French  adventurer,  CabamiS) 
which  proved  fttaltohlm;  fortbelstler 
became  entangled  in  a  prosecution,  insti- 
tuted by  count  I .erma,  minister  offinaiicea, 
which  led  to  his  disgrace  at  court,  and  he 

*  Jovi  llanos  was  the  first  judge  in  Spain  who 
bad  the  courage  to  abandon  Ibe  ,i  *»d  it  r»> 
□uired  ail  the  support  of  Ibe  prime  naalrtiii^coaal. 
Aranda,  to  counteaaace  tUs  step. 
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was  banished  to  hi.s  uoiive  place.  Here 
[Hi  remained  tVoni  17I'0  to  1797,  entirely 
devoted  to  his  various  ^itiiilies  and  usid'ul 
pnjjectH,  including,  among  other  things,  die 
working  of  coal  niine8.  He  id!«o  founded 
the  royal  Asturian  in.stituiion — his  diuling 

i>roject  up  to  the  last  moments  of  his  life, 
►lean while  don  Mmuiel  (iodoy,  after- 
wanls  Prince  of  Peace,  had  risen,  or  rather 
lea|R'd,  from  the  barrack  to  the  stutiou  of 
prime  minisler.  Goiloy  was  an  ignonuit 
man,  who  happened  to  ado|)t  tlie  idea  of 
lieing  a  "  philoMophical  nnnister."  Calwir- 
rus  become  his  favorite,  and  Jovellanos 
was  agaui  invited  to  office,  which  he  ac- 
cejUed  with  great  reluctance.  On  his 
arrivoJ  at  Madrid,  he  dined  with  Godoy 
oiid  his  mistme ;  and  we  learn  from  one 
of  his  letters  how  repugnant  this  >uid  the 
wht)le  atfair  were  to  l>is  stern  virtue.  Still, 
the  thought  that  he  might  do  some  good 
in  tlic  wretched  state  of  the  public  admin- 
istmtion,  kept  him  in  public  life.  Jove- 
llanos was  mode  tninister,  and  a  colleague 
of  Franc«;sco  de  Saavedra,  witli  whom  he 
soon  formed  a  close  fpendship.  They 
wero  botli  seuAible  of  the  miserable  char- 
acter of  tlic  government  of  Godoy,  and 
prevailed  on  the  king  to  dismiss  him. 
caavedra  wius  ap|M>inie<l,in  his  place,  min- 
ist(T  of  foreign  atfairs.  liut  this  adminis- 
tration was  soon  dissolved,  and  both  lost 
their  places.  Jovellanos  wjis  not  so  much 
regretted  as  might  have  l>eeji  exjK'Cted 
from  his  noble  character,  for  he  was  uot 
a  very  practical  head  of  a  department. 
The  revenge  of  the  Priiice  of"  Peace 
was  slow,  but  jleej).  .Marquis  Caballen>, 
tlian  whom  a  baser  instrument  could 
hardly  be  found,  even  in  that  court,  aiul  in 
tliose  times,  was  chosen  to  persecute  him. 
A  Spanish  traiislarion  of  Rousseau's 
CoiUrat  Social^  iu  one  of  the  notes  of 
which  Jovellanos  was  mentioned  favora- 
bly, gave  the  pretext,  lie  was  arrestetl, 
carried  from  one  place  to  another,  and,  at 
last,  put  in  a  Ctuthusian  mona.Hter)-  in  Uie 
Ulaiid  of  Majorca.  His  mhlresses  to  the 
king  from  this  place  are  bold  and  vigor- 
ous, and  wero  reail  by  the  whole  nation, 
Ix-'cause  the  hatred  against  the  Prince  of 
Peace  was  then  at  its  height.  Intestine 
commotions  and  foreign  |)ower  at  last 
put  an  end  to  tin-  wn.tched  government. 
Charles  IV  was  coinpelleil  to  aoilicati^  in 
favor  of  his  son  Ferdinand,  with  whom  Ca- 
ballei-o,  Ijeirayhi''  liis  friends,  had  sided, !>o 
that  the  n>ob,  who  had  forced  Charles  IV 
toabtlicate,  shout»'d,  I'iva  rl  piairo  Cabal- 
Uro !  (the  knave  Calialleri)  for  ever  I) 
Jovellanos  was  now  n'oalied  by  the  sinim 
person  wlio  had  sliniuefully  persccutid 


him.  He  demanded  a  trial ;  but  Najxv 
leojfs  stroke  at  liayonne  changed  tiie  face 
of  S)MUiish  atVuire.  Joseph,  his  brother, 
anxioubly  engaged  all  men  in  his  athiiinis- 
tration,  who  siooil  hi^h  in  tlie  t^stivm 
of  tiie  {X'ople,  and  otlered  Jovellanos  the 
]Mirt-foho  ol  the  interior,  adviaed  to  do  so 
by  L'njuijo,  D'Azan/a,  Massare<lo,0'Farill 
((].  v.),  mid  CalMUTus,  the  intimate  frieuils 
of  Jovellanos,  who  said  tliey  had  a  {)ositive 
{U4surauce  of  his  willinguew  to  accept  it. 
If  tJiis  was  actuallv  the  case,  either  die 
lo*  sustained  by  Joscj>h's  party  at  Ikylen, 
or  tlie  insurrectiou  ot  tlie  S[)aniarils  soon 
atler  this  event,  made  him  cliange  his 
mind.  Jovellanos,  on  the  otlter  hand,  as- 
sures us  that  his  friends  urgi^d  him  to  ac- 
cept tiie  ministry',  but  tliat  he  never  tliou^ht 
of  doing  so,  thus  formuig  one  of  die  lew 
well  inlbrmed  and  hberal  men  who  did 
uot  join  JoA'pli.  Jovellanos  embraceii 
the  cause  of  the  insurgtnits,  and  l>ecaine  a 
member  of  the  central  junto,  where  it  was 
chiefly  owhig  to  hhii,  that  tlie  council — 
precis4'ly  the  same  in  Spain  as  tlie  parlia- 
ments in  France,  in  esprit-de-corps,  aristo- 
cratic feehng,sale  of  oliices,  &c. — was  re- 
vived. No  s<K>ner  had  the  council  met, 
than  it  op|M*sed  the  centnd  junta,  which 
was  linally  dissolved,  and  Jovellanos  was 
shamefully  treated.  To  expose  tlio  coun- 
cil, and  defend  himself  and  die  junta,  was 
the  last  of  his  laliors  as  a  writer.  He  died 
Nov.  27,  Ihll,  07  years  old.  The  cortes, 
though  he  objected  to  llie  principle  upou 
w  lucli  Uiey  were  founded,  declared  him 
btnemtriio  de  la  vairia^  a  <listinciioii  af- 
terwards often  Ixisiowed  injudiciously. 
His  S|>anish  prose  is  considered  the  linest 
of  modem  times.  His  Eiogios,  though 
jHJsw'ssed  of  some  faults  inherent  in  all 
compositions  of  that  kind,  are  i-edeemed 
by  gr»!at  iK^auty  of  language  and  depth  of 
thought.  He  also  wrote  an  1-Issay  up<m 
Dnunalic  Exliibitions  and  Public  Diver- 
sions, some  poems,  and  a  tragedy,  El 
Pelayo  (the  brave  GoUi  who  defended  the 
inde|M  ndence  of  Spain  Jigainst  the  Moors), 
which  was  prevented  by  the  clergy  from 
liciiig  playcJi  lufure  17l>0,  and  a  tiTiiisiu- 
tion  of  die  first  l)ook  of  Mihon ;  but  his 
loeiry  will  not  procure  inimortidity  for 
lis  name.  The  Pan  y  Toros  (Hn-ad  and 
UulU),  an  essay  a^ns:  bull-tights,  has 
Ix  en  gi'nerully  ascnlx^l  to  hini,  liut  with- 
out n'as«»n.  In  an  excellent  addressi  at 
the  distribution  of  prizes  in  tiie  academy 
(ol'  Hue  arts)  de  St.  Fernando,  in  1781,  he 
depicted  the  course  of  tlie  fuie  arts  to  his 
time,  from  which  Ciuiilierland  derived  his 
opini<»ns  on  S|KUiisli  artists.  .-Vccordiiig 
to  Jovellanos,  Lope  de  Vega  and  Jordaue^ 
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"were  the  proniotcre  of  bad  taste,  the  for- 
mer iu  pocliy  and  the  latter  in  painting. 
— See  Mtmorias  para  la  Vida  dd  Excmo. 
Don  Caspar  Mdckior  de  Jovdlanos,  y  .Voti- 
cias  analilicas  dt  sits  obras  por  Don  Juan 
,i^usiin  CtanBcrmudcz  (Madrid,  1814),  ex- 
tracts of  which  are  ffiven  in  tlie  Letters 
from  Spain,  by  LeucaiTio  Doblado  ( Blanco 
White),  London ;  and  wVo/icuw  Uistoricas 
de  Don  G.  M.  Jovtllanos,  consagradas  a  s\ts 
rtspdablts  Cenizas.  I.  M.  de  M  ( Pal- 
nia,  1812,  4to.)  The  wn'tched  fUxtc  of 
tlie  Simni^h  book-trade  docs  not  allow  a 
complete  collection  of  his  works  to  ap{>ear. 

Jovius,  Paul  (or  Paolo  Ciovio),  a  cele- 
brated Italian  historian,  bom  at  Como,  in 
14j?3,  studied  medicine  at  Pavia,  but  took 
orders,  and  was  bl><hop  of  Nocera  at  die 
time  of  his  death,  in  1552.  In  his  youtli 
lie  rem!  the  classics  under  the  direction 
of  hiii  brother  at  Rome,  and  was  inspired 
with  tlie  desire  of  becoming  the  hisioriuu 
of  his  lime.  His  lirst  attempt  was  read 
by  po|)e  Leo,  to  an  a>s<.'mbly  of  canlinals, 
and  the  poniifT  exclaimed,  that — "after 
Titus  Livy — Uiere  is  no  writer  uiorc  ele- 
gant ajnl  eloquent."  Tiiiilx>schi  shows 
thai  he  has  often  b»;eu  n-  presented  as  a  liiu* 
and  flatterer,  and  two  letters  of  Jovius 
himself  /ip|)e.ir  to  furnish  ground  for  ob- 
jections uguiiLst  him.  He  there  osst^rts 
tliat  an  autJior  has  the  privilege  of  dress- 
ing sonib  in  soft  silk,  and  others  ui  linen  ; 
and  iJiat  he  would  not  write  without  being 
j)aid.  ^Sto  in  otio,  quia  nemo  nos  con- 
duxUJ"  Rniikc,  in  his  valuable  work 
Zur Krilik  ntucrer  Geschichhchrcibtr  (Ber- 
lin, lr'24),  justly  observes  that  u  letter  may 
be  written  in  a  tnomt  iit  of  ill  humor,  but 
hLs  works  must  \w  examined  to  ilett  miine 
whetJier  he  actually  praised  his  friends 
and  [mtrous  immod(.r;ilely.  He  o|>enly 
censures  the  popes,  his  masters,  in  ex- 
pruftiious  which  Catholics  would  b]am<> 
m  a  Protpstimt  writer  ;  and  wr  ought  not 
to  forget  the  passages  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  fidi'lity  due  from  a  hir^torian.  As 
to  the  money  which  he  wanted  for  his 
writings,  it  is  easily  explained.  In  his 
lirne,  autliors  received  no  remunerntion 
from  publishers,  but  from  princes  or 
other  eminent  individuals.  But  we  have 
no  reason  to  su|)i)use  that  this  afiected  \\\» 
statements.  Kanke  obsent-s,  that  he  has 
uot  found  any  misrepresentation  of  facts, 
in  order  to  iili  as*-,  in  Jcivius's  works,  as  far 
as  he  hml  aecumtelv  examined  them, 
which  was  down  to  the  year  15130.  As 
Jovius  lived  at  the  court  of  the  pop', 
then  still,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  capital 
of  Christendom,  he  became  personally 
acquainted  with  many  individuals  of  the 


firet  im{)ortaDce  in  histoiy,  or  otlier  eye- 
witnes8»'a,  fn)m  whom  he  gathered  in- 
formation. His  style  is  not  uiifrequcntly 
too  florid  or  diffuse,  and  hia  statetnentf* 
tnay,  perhaps,  be  colored  bv  his  jwirtiali- 
ties.  Ilia  I^^n  is  very  excellent,  but  tlie 
deep  views  of  a  Machiavelli  are  wanting. 
Hw  works  an',  Historia  sui  Temporis 
(1494—1547),  hb.  xlv  (2  vols.,  Florence, 
1548—1552,  fol.);  Elogia  Virorum  erudiL 
r Florence,  1549,  fol.);  Elogia  rirorum 
bdlica  Viriule  illusirium  (ib.  1551,  fol.); 
Comment,  de  Rebus  Thircicis  (\Vittenl)eri^, 
1537) ;  Dcscripiio  Britannia',  Scotitr,  Hi- 
hemia  d  Orcadum  (Bale,  1578,  fol.). 

JoYEUSE  Entrf.k  ;  the  name  gi\x-n  to 
tlie  important  privileges  of  the  i  states  of 
Brabant  and  Limburg,  wiili  Antwer|i, 
which  the  dukes  were  obliged  to  swear 
to  maintain,  before  they  were  allow- 
ed to  enter  tlie  ducal  residence,  frt>m 
which  circumstance  the  name  waa  taken. 
The  most  im|M)rtnnt  of  these  privileges 
was,  that  the  {)eoplu  were  released  from 
all  allegiance,  whenever  the  duke  should 
attempt  to  violate  their  rights.  So  im- 
portant were  these  privileges  considered, 
that  many  wonic  n  wtsnt  to  Brabajit  to  be 
confttied  there,  that  tJieir  children  might 
enjoy  the  rights  of  a  citizen  of  Brabant. 

Jla.n  (pronounciMl  huan,  with  a  very 
a.spirated  h).  Jucux  is  the  Spanisli  name  for 
John,  and  a  character  named  Don  Juan  is 
found  in  the  literature  of  most  of  the  mod- 
eni  nations  of  KuroiH\  As  far  as  we  know, 
this  chanicter  first  appeiu^  in  tlie  Burla- 
dor  de  ScviUa  y  Convidado  de  Picrra,  a 
comedy  by  Gabriel  Tellez,  cr)mmonly 
called  Tirso  de  Molina.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  early  French  dramatical  i>octr}' 
was  much  influenced  by  the  Sjmnish,  and 
the  Comndado  de  Pitrra  wjls  n  j)rotluced 
bv  Molit  re,  as  Don  Juan,  on  Le  Ftstin  de 
fiitrre,  n  comedy  in  five  acts,  after  tho 
Spanish  pi^ce  had  already  met  with  great 
success  in  an  Italian  dress  in  Il«Jy.  This 
name  has  derived  its  greate.«!t  fame,  how  - 
cver,  frotn  the  opera  of  Mo/art  called  Z^un 
Juan,  one  of  his  most  briiliatit  composi- 
tions. The  variety  tifseiitimenb*,  whiclj  the 
grand  composer  wm<  able  to  expires  in  this 
ojicra,  gave  to  his  vast  genir.t;  an  op}K>r- 
tuuity  to  treat,  almost  in  the  sair.e  In  ath, 
the  most  ludicrrms  and  the  most  sublime 
subjects.  Don  Juan  is  justly  one  of  the 
most  popular  compositions  of  the  Cemi;in 
opera.  In  all  these  worksi,  don  Juan  is  a 
travelling  rake,  who  practises  ever}'  whers 
the  arts  of  seduction.  He  is  equnlly  suc- 
cessfid  in  the  higher  and  the  lower  ranks, 
and,  having  invited  the  marble  statue  of  a 
commander  to  sup  with  him,  is  horrified 
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bf  seeing  the  statue  actually  dew^d 
fix>m  his  marNe  8tee«l  to  accept  the  ofTer. 
Don  Juan  is  finally  consumed  by  flames 
from  the  infernal  regions.  It  is  well 
known  that  lord  Byron  gave  to  the  most 
notorious  of  his  poents  the  name  of 
Don  Juan^  not  keeping  to  the  old  story, 
but  because  **  he  wanted  a  hero." 

JcBA,  a  king  of  Xumidia  and  Mauri- 
tania, favored  tlic  cause  of  Pojn|»ey  against 
JuUiis  Cssar,  and,  after  the  battle  of  rhar- 
salia,  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Scipio. 
He  was  conquered  in  a  battle  at  Tlm|>sua, 
and  totally  almndoncd  by  his  subjects. 
He  killetl  himself,  wth  Pctreius,  who  had 
aliared  his  good  fortune  and  his  mlversity, 
A.  U.  C.  707.  His  kijigdom  became  a 
Roman  province,  of  which  Sallust  was 
the  first  governor. 

Jlba  H,  a  son  of  Juba  I,  was  led 
among  the  captives  to  Rome,  to  adorn  the 
triumph  of  Ctesar.  In  his  captivity,  he 
applied  himself  to  study.  He  gained  tlic 
hearts  uf  the  Romans  by  the  courtcousness 
of  his  manners,  and  Augustus  rewarded 
his  fidelity  by  giving  him  in  marriage 
Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antony,  con- 
ferring ujKjn  him  ilie  title  of  king,  and 
making  him  master  of  all  the  territories 
which  nis  father  once  ix>ssew«d,  A.  U.  C. 
723.  The  Mnuriianians  rewarded  his  be- 
nevolence by  making  him  one  of  their 
gods.  The  Athenians  erected  a  statue  in 
his  honor,  and  the  .-l^lhiopiaiis  worshipped 
him  as  a  deity.  Julm  wrote  a  historj'  of 
Rome  in  Greek,  which  is  often  quoted 
and  conimonded  by  the  ancients.  Only  n 
few  fragmenta  of  it  remain.  He  also  wrote 
on  the  histor}'  of  Arabia,  and  the  antioui- 
ties  of  .\HS}'ria,  chiefly  colk^cted  from  Bo- 
rosus.  Besides  these,  he  composed  some 
treatises  u|»on  the  drama,  Roman  ajitiqui- 
ties,  tlic  nature  of  animals,  painting,  gram- 
mar, &C.,  now  lost. 

Jubilate;  the  third  Sunday  after  Eas- 
ter. In  tlie  primitive  church,  divine  ser- 
vice was  begun  with  the  wonls  of  the 
CCth  Psalm,  1st  verse — Jubilate  Dcoj 
omncs  tcrnr^  Sing  to  the  Lord,  all  ye 
lands. 

JuBir.EE  ;  one  of  the  extraordinary  fes- 
tivals of  the  Jews,  which  was  held  at  the 
end  of  ever}  fiftieth  year.  This  festival 
was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  trumpets 
through  the  whole  country,  on  tlic  even- 
ing of  the  day  of  atonement,  about  the 
autumnal  equinox.  It  wnn  distiiigiiished 
by  many  eminent  privileges.  .\il  debts 
were  to  be  cancc  lkd.  .\ll  slaves  or  cap- 
tives were  to  be  relea.sed.  All  estates 
which  had  been  sold  reverted  to  their 
original  proprietors  or  tlieir  descendants. 


Houses  in  walled  towTis,  however,  were 

exempted  from  this  provision.  During  this 
year,  the  ground  was  not  cultivated.  The 
political  object  of  it  was  to  prevent  great 
oppression  of  tlie  poor,  as  well  as  their 
liability  to  perpetual  slaverj'.  The  dis- 
tinction of  tribes,  too,  was  thus  preserved, 
in  respect  both  to  their  families  and  their 
poascasions ;  for  the  law  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  keep  genealo^es  of  their 
families,  in  order  that  they  might  be  en- 
abled to  prove  their  right  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  their  ancestors.  The  jubilee,  too, 
probably  assistetl  in  tlie  computation  of 
time,  like  the  Greek  Olympiatis,  the  Ro- 
man lustra,  and  the  Christian  centuries. 
In  imitation  of  the  Jewish  jubilee  (or,  as 
some  Uter  writers  have  endeavored  to 
prove,  of  tlie  sectilar  games  of  the  Ro- 
mans), tlie  Roman  Catholic  church  insti- 
tuted a  yexu-  of  jubilee,  during  which  the 
popes  grant  plenary  indulgences  to  all 
who,  having  confessed  and  imrtiUien  of 
tlie  Lord's  supper,  shall  visit  certain 
churches.  The  first  proclamation  for  a 
jubilee  was  issued  in  1299,  by  Boniface 
VIII.  The  profit  which  the  Romish 
chair  drew  from  it,  and  the  wish  that 
more  Christians  might  have  an  opponu- 
niiy  of  partaking  in  it,  induced  Clement 
VI,  in  L'I50,  to  declare  every  fiftieth  year, 
then  Urban  VI,  in  1389,  every  thirty-ihinl 
year,  and  Paul  II,  in  1470,  every  twenty- 
fifth  year,  a  yearof  iuhilee.  The  quantity 
of  money  which  the  jubilee  brought  to 
Rome,  induced  Paul  to  designate  certain 
churches,  in  the  difllerent  countries  of 
Christendom,  where  votaries,  who  could 
not  come  to  Rome,  might  obtain  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  jubilee ;  but  on  condition 
that  the  largest  part  of  tlie  profits  of  these 
provincial  jubilees  should  flow  into  the 
treasury  of  the  holy  see.  The  money 
collected  by  means  of  these  general  indul- 
gences WTis  sometimes  8{>ent  in  ware 
against  the  Turk.s,  and  bometimes  used  to 
aaiTince  the  building  of  die  church  of  Su 
Peter's,  which,  ever  since  tlic  sixteendi 
century,  had  lieen  the  standing  pretext 
under  which  they  were  issued.  The 
reformation,  to  which  tlie  sale  of  indul- 
gj?nces  gave  tlie  first  impulse,  sensibly 
diminished  these  profits,  and  the  jubilee 
which  Benedict  XIV  proclaimed  in  1750 
had  but  little  success,  as  was  also  the  caf*e 
with  the  last,  iq  1825,  proclaimed  by  Leo 
XII.  Guheimus  Ventura  Astensis,  who, 
prompted  by  motives  of  religion,  visited 
Rome  during  the  jubilee  in  1300,  gives  an 
account,  in  Latin,  of  the  huge  throng 
which  Hocked  to  the  holy  city,  and  the 
abundant  harrest  which  the  pope  reaped. 
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The  following  is  a  tmnslatiou  of  a  tew 
sentences  of  his  account :  "  Goin^  out  of 
Rome  on  tlie  eve  of  the  nativity*  ol  Christ, 
I  saw  a  great  crowd,  which  no  man  could 
number.  It  was  nuiaed,  among  the  Ro- 
maiw,  that  there  were  2,000,000  of  both 
Hexes  in  the  assembled  muhitude.  Re- 
peatedly I  saw  men  and  women  trampled 
under  fofit  m  the  press,  and  I  myself  was 
several  times  in  danger  of  the  sanje  fate. 
Hie  [tope  received  from  them  a  vast 
amount  of  money ;  for,  day  and  nighty 
two  priests  stood  at  the  altar  of  St  Peter, 
holding  rakes  in  their  hands,  \>*itli  which 
they  raked  in  countless  sums  {tenentes  in 
lorxim  manibus  rasldlos,  rtuteUanUs  peru- 
niam  ii^nitam).^  The  ferocious  tram- 
pling of  this  countless  throng  brings  to 
mind  some  of  the  ceremonials  of  Hindoo 
worship.  The  rakes,  with  which  the 
money  wtia  gatliered  into  the  pontiiical 
bank,  have,  in  later  days,  been  adopted  as 
the  tliniiture  of  a  hazard  or  rovge  et  noir 
table  in  gaming-houses. 

JuDA,  the  tiibe  and  kingdom.  (See 
HehrtxoSy  and  Jttos.) 

JvDXA.    (See  Palestine.) 

Judas  ;  suniamcd/^can'o/,  from  the  place 
of  his  hirlli ;  one  of  the  12  aposlle.s  of  Je- 
sus, whom  he  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Jewish  priests,  under  tlie  semblance 
of  a  friendly  sidutatiun.  His  divine  Mas- 
trr  addressed  to  him  the  mild  reproof, — 
Do  you  betray  the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kiss  ? 
Remorse  for  his  crime  led  him  to  antici- 
pate llie  Savior's  death  by  suicide.  The 
Cainites,  Cerintliians,  and  some  other  here- 
tics, held  him  in  great  veneration. — Judas^ 
brother  of  James,  according  to  Luke, 
one  of  the  12  disciples.  Matthew  and 
Mark  call  him  Thaddtus  sitmnjfud  Leb- 
b(tus.  He  is  considered  the  auUior  of  the 
epistle  which  our  tmnslators  call  the 
Epistle  of  St.  JmU,  though  the  name  in 
the  Greek  is  the  same  in  Itoth  uisiances. 

Judas  Maccabj^.us.   (See  Jews.) 

Judas'  Trke.  The  American  s|>ecies 
[cercis  Canadensis)  is  a  small  tree,  re- 
markable for  the  b<.'amy  of  its  rose-colored 
flowere,  which,  ap|>eariug  in  profusion 
before  the  develo|>ement  of  the  leaven, 
render  it,  ou  a  distant  view,  very  similar 
in  apjM'nrance  to  a  iKwh  tree  in  blossom. 
The  structure  of  ihe  flowers,  however,  is 
widely  different,  an<l  places  it  in  tlie  natu- 
ral family  lefpuninoste.  The  leaves  are 
hirge,  simple  and  conlaie.  In  the  spring 
nionths,  it  consritutes  one  of  the  principal 
ornaments  of  the  forest  in  most  parts  of 
the  r.  Smtcs  south  of  the  4l8t  parallel  of 
latitude.  The  European  species  is  very 
fiimilar  in  appearance,  and  is  foimd  only 


in  the  more  southern  parts  of  that  conti- 
nent. 

Judges,  in  Hebrew  history.   (See  He- 
brttps.) 

Judica;  tlie  fiflh  Sunday  afler  Lent; 
80  called  because  tJie  primitive  church 
began  the  service  on  that  day  witli  the 
words  Judica  mt^  Domine  {Ps.  xliii.  I.) 

J  udith  ;  widow  of  Mana.sses ;  a  Jewish 
Iteroiite  of  great  beauty,  virtue  and  cour- 
age, whose  nistory  is  given  in  the  book 
which  bears  her  name,  the  audior  and  age 
of  which  are  iniknown.  The  Cathohc 
church  admits  it  into  the  canon,  but  it  has 
been  generally  considered  apocry  phal  by 
Protestants.  Juditli,  it  is  well  known,  id 
represented  as  going  out  to  the  tent  of  » 
Holofemes,  an  Assyrian  general,  who  was 
besieging  Bethulia,  channing  him  with 
her  Ijeauty,  and  taking  mlvautage  of  the 
admission  to  his  tent,  thus  afforded  her,  to 
cut  off  his  head,  while  he  slept,  with  his 
own  sword.  Some  writers  have  given  an 
allegorical  interpnnation  to  this  history. 

Jugerum;  a  Roman  measure;  a  piece 
of  ground  which  could  be  ploughed  in 
one  day  by  a  yoke  of  oxen;  a  Roman 
acre,  240  feet  long,  120  feet  broad  (28,800 
sq.  feet).  It  was  the  unit  of  field -measure, 
and  divided  into  ^  jugerum  {actus  quadra- 
=14,400  Roman  square  feet ;  kjugenm 
(clima)  =  3600.  j^ctus  minimus  was  a 
strip  4  feel  wide  and  120  feet  k>ng  =  480 
Roman  square  feet.  Two  Jugera  were 
called  hftredium ;  100  httrtdxa  made  one 
centuriOf  and  ft)ur  centurift  {=  800 juf^era) 
one  saUus.  In  the  time  of  tlie  kings, 
two  jugera  were  reckoned  a  sufficient 
allowance  for  a  fatlier  of  a  family  ;  at  a 
later  period,  seven ;  376  B.  C,  fifty ;  but, 
even  at  a  still  later  period,  it  was  consid- 
ered dishonondile  for  a  senator  to  possess 
more  than  500 jugera. 

JuooERNAUT,  or  Jagapcath  (i.e.  the  lord 
of  the  world)  \  the  most  celebrated  and 
sacred  temple  ui  Hhidostaii,  in  the  district 
of  Cuttack,  on  the  coast  of  Orissa.  The 
temple  stands  near  tlie  shore,  not  far  from 
the  Chilka  lake,  in  a  waste,  sandy  tract, 
andap[K>ars  like  a  shapeless  mass  of  stone. 
The  idol  is  a  card  ed  block  of  wood,  with 
a  hideous  fuce,  painted  black,  and  a  dis- 
tended, blood-red  mouth.  It  is  magnifi- 
cently dressed,  and  the  appellation  of 
Juggernaut  is  one  of  the  names  of  Vishn6, 
the  pre8<?rver  of  the  worid.  (See  Indian 
Mythology.)  On  festival  days,  the  tliroue 
of  tlie  ima^  is  placed  on  a  tower  00  feet 
high,  moving  on  wheels,  accom|)anied 
with  two  other  idols — his  white  brother, 
Balaram,  and  his  yellow  sister,  Shubudra — 
who  likewise  sit  on  their  separate  tlironea. 
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Six  bng  ropcM  are  attached  to  the  tower, 
by  which  the  people  draw  it  aloug.  The 
prMsM  mm]  tMr  ammdaam  atud  round 

the  tJirone  on  the  tower,  nnd  occasionally 
turn  to  the  worehippt-rH,  with  indecent 
■ongB  and  gestures.  The  fViUi  of  the 
iMBple  and  tiie  sidee  of  tht  CMr  are  also 
oovered  with  oliwcone  images,  in  large, 
, durable  Bculpcure.  While  the  towermovefl 
t3oo§,  nuBMs  of  tte  devout  worahippeiB 
ihiow  themaelves  on  the  grouiid,  in  order 
to  he  rnishril  by  the  svhrels,  mid  the 
multitude  shout  in  apprubtuion  of  the  act, 
■sapieuinf  MciificelotheldoL  iDtiie 
tf'iDi  l  1  tuimber  of  prostitutes  are  kept 
for  the  pilgrims  who  come  there,  and  also 
imrMal  consecrated  bulls,  which  are  com- 
nooly  fed  bv  the  piffriflM  wit!)  hcrlKi.  A 
boneof  Crisniia  i»  pn'scn'pd  in  the  temple 
as  a  precious  relic,  but  shown  only  to  a 
ftw.  Every  year,  ptiieulMrly  u  two 
E^reat  festivals,  in  March  and  July,  the  pil- 
grims flock  ill  crowds  to  the  temple.  It  i.s 
calculated  thai  lliere  are  at  kasi  1/-^00,|XX) 
of  than  anmaliy,  of  whom  it  is  said  nine 
out  of  ten  die  on  the  n>ad,  of  ftniin«\ 
hardship  and  sickness ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  a 
well  known  fkct  that  the  country,  for 
iniles  round  th«  Mcrsd  place,  is  oovcied 
with  human  lMtn»s.  Many  old  pereons 
undertake  the  piigrijiiogu  that  they  may 
dm  on  tiie  holy  ground.  Not  far  fiom  dio 
temple  is  a  place  called  Golgotha  by  the 
KuropeanS)  where  the  corpses  are  thrown, 
MiA  and  nihures  arc  always  feeding 
op  tbe  ewiioe.  The  contrihutionfe-of  the 
pilgrims  nmotint  to  a  coii.«<ulrr:il)le  revenue 
(about  £12,U0U  per  anuumk  which  tkiLs 
t»  the  govennwni^  aAer  dMOcting  the 
expt  n8»?s  of  the  temple.  The  Euglisli 
took  poSHefl}<inM  of  t!M>  province  in  IHOt?, 
and  forbore  to  exact  Uic  coiilnbutiou  ot'liie 
pilffrima,  during  th#(|iM»qtlto  of  Wellea- 
Icy  s  adniinistration ;  but  on  his  depart 
ure  from  India,  the  Ikii^^ul  ^'ovt  rnn!>  i  t 
passed  an  ordinance  for  tlie  managemeut 
of  the  pagoda,  and  the  taxing  of  tbopU- 
grims.  The  sijjKTinti'ndciicr  of  the  tem- 
ple uuU  pnej^  was  given,  in  1809,  to  the 
i^jih  of  KunWi,  wm  the  diarge  of  exe- 

OBthig   Id  regulations.    A  road  from 

Calcutta  to  the  temple  has  Ijeen  made 
iilMie  1810,  to  whicli  a  wealthy  liaidoo, 
niiab  Mmogr  Roy,  contdbuted  £]6;000 
sterling,  on  condilidii  of  hi  teing  celled 
by  bis  name. 

JfuttOLXM ;  teen  who  perform,  in  nob- 
He^  tricks  of  legerdemain.  In  the  Biadle 
ages,  the  name  of  jongleitrs  was  given  to 
the  instrument-pkyeiB  who  accompanied 
^  Ikwrfwtowi  Aflerweidi  theee  per- 
^wmBi  employed  AsdibiIviib  in  tnchi 


and  games,  which,  it  I>ucjmge*8  dertvt- 
tion  oiiongieur  Irom  jocttioru,  or  jocuiaior. 
ie  eeteeet,mnBt  have  been  their  origM 
occupation.  They  accompanied  with 
dramatic  action  the  soogi  which  they 
hdped  to  flinff ;  they  wen  boflbon^  ud 
united  in  banite, whidi had nyny  |eiillugML 
They  formed  in  Paris  a  society,  the  mem- 
berB  of  which  dwell  together  in  the  Rue  tk$ 
Jjn^eurgf  eOeiweide  SL  AdSm  dbt  Mt^ 
nUners.   Those  whom  we  now  call  yu^- 

J'ier*,  men  of  a\ fiidt  rtnl  activity,  nnd  skil- 
Lil  equihbrists,  were  theu  dii^uuguished  by 

the  name  MMmm,  4kiM0m.^^W\itm 

the  accounts  of  rmvel!.  >ve  know  that 
in  Hither  and  Farther  Asia,  between  the 
old  Ganges  and  die  Orontes,  where  the 
limbs  are  very  pliant,  the  arts  of  balanoiB|^ 
of  tumbling,  and  of  moving  the  body  rap- 
idly, and  with  perfect  r^ului^are  atill 
pneerred,  and  nave  beWMhdMNhMm  4ir 
thousands  of  yeeiB.  Fanatical  penancea, 
and  the  excitement  of  reliEri'-n^  orgies,  in 
those  cotmtries  where  the  Uxi)  is  capable 
of  tte  meet  mumnral  contortions,  first 
irnve  rise  to  these  tricks  of  jugglery,  which 
were  thougiit  to  assist  in  atoning  tor  the 
past,  or  in  predicting  and  determining  the 
future.  Thus  originated  there  the  JVkm- 
gling  tricks,  which  are  likewise  n>et  with 
amona  several  tribes  of  North  America. 
Raised  to  an  art  by  the  Kndoos,  a  pc-opie 
addicted  to  meditation,  and  fond  of  ganics, 
these  tricks  became  a  prf)fe8sion,  which  is 
still  exercised  in  its  hiifhest  perfection  in 
China,  on  the  cotali  of  Coromandel,  and 
in  l)oth  prniii'iidns,  on  this  .^ide,  and  Ih  - 
youd  the  Ganges.  During  the  last  few 
yean,  the  people  of  Bnrope  have  been 
able  to  verity  tlic  accounts  of  the  Mjiiqr* 
tf»e  rniiwnlnr  «*tnnirth,  mu\  the  suppleness 
in  the  litiibsul'ihese  limdoos,  by  the  sight 
of  jiiuirlens,  who,  Ihmi  timrto dmej  have 
'  '  ''  in  F.nf:I;iriil  tn  the  coDd- 
nent.  One  of  these  men,  named  Rtm» 
Samet,  also  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion, some  yean  since,  in  the  U.  Sletea. 
Hottiger  has  ]>^'>\>  1  tli  r,  in  ancient  times, 
there  were  suU  more  wonderful  exhiln- 
thNMi  of  dne  khid*  Hiat  whieh  appears 
to  be  the  most  extraordinary  trick  of  these 
juarglerB — ^the  swallowing  tlie  sword,  and 
tiic  catchinff  several  knives  thrown  ouick- 

Sinto  the  air— wee»fUli'^ii<bWBedleft^u 
e  ancients;  and  an  inM-rij'  i'i  ti  iii  OrtHer 
(TTiM.  p.  Dcxxxvii,  p.  J]  even  states  that, 
in  the  baths  of  Agrijma,  of  Titus,  and  of 
Trajan,  at  Rome^  a^war  was  exhibited, 
dressed  in  a  \i'n<j  ?n<.'n,  who  playcnl  the 
same  tricks  witli  Italia^  suninee  us  in 
Iheee  IndiM  jugglcUWW  mh  tkttior- 
dliiy  eepigiihi  dM  die  petaee  of  thi 
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mansueiarii  constnun  even  beaste,  in  order 
to  amuse  the  Roman  people,  always 
greedy  of  what  was  new  and  strange,  or 
the  luxurious  populace  of  tlie  great  pro- 
vincial cities.  Games  in  which  Lnlls,  paint- 
ed with  various  bright  colore,  were  thrown 
round  the  body  without  interruption,  ex- 
ercises in  equilihrium,  where  every  false 
step  was  instant  deatli,  were  exhibited  bv 
these  birds  of  fiassage,  the  wandering  chil- 
dren of  every  city,  in  a  perfection  which 
yet  astonishes  us  in  the  accounts  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  fathers  of  the  church. 
¥or  the  fadicrs,  wiili  Manetho  [Apoides- 
mai.  iv,  289),  and  the  Latin  poet  Maniiius, 
whose  astronomical  pwtm  draws  the  horo- 
scope for  different  stations  of  life,  furnish 
the  most  satisfactory  idea  of  tliis  part  of 
ancient  art.    Those  who  threw  the  knives 
the  ancients  called  ventilatorea^  and  those 
who  tlirew  the  balls  in  a  perpetual  circle, 
are  mentioned  by  Quintilian  under  the 
name  of  pUarii.    One  of  the  Hindoos, 
who  lately  exhibited  in  Europe,  was  won- 
derful for  his  power  of  moving  every  part 
of  liis  Ixxly,  wiiliout  one  part  prevei)ijng 
tJie  motion  of  another.    While  he  held  in 
et{uihbrium,  on  his  Hirehcad,  a  little  build- 
ing, consiiiting  of  pieces  of  sticks,  which 
woul<l  fall  apart  if  not  very  nicely  bal- 
anced, and  continually  put  it  together  and 
look  it  to  pieces,  wiUi  his  toos  he  kept  in 
rapid  motion  a  number  of  rings,  which 
alone  would  seem  to  require  great  skill  and 
attention.    A  ver>'  difficult  feat,  which  he 
also  performed,  was  to  string  pearls  upon 
a  thread  by  means  of  the  tongue.  This 
feat,  too,  tlie  fathers  mention  expressly,  so 
that  the  most  wonderful  tricks  now  ex- 
hibited were  performed  l>efore  the  an- 
cients, that  is,  before  tlie  inhabitants  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  such  as 
Aniioch.    Some  have  endeavonul  to  de- 
rive from  tlie  name  of  the  old  lynx  sor- 
cerers (yw»Tffij)  tlie  modem  word  ju^- 
gUXy  which  came  last  from  the  Provincial 
Lanfrxie-<rOc.    The  two  arts,  which  are 
still  united  in  India,  that  of  divination  and 
of  exhibitions  of  bodily  address  and  agil- 
ity, were  boili  practised  by  these  ancient 
artists. 

JuocRTHA* ;  the  son  of  Manastabal,  a 
•  Mr.  William  B.  Hod^pon,  in  his  leucn  lo 
Mr.  IXiponccau  (Transactions  of  the  American 
rbilosopliical  Society,  vol.  i v.,  new  scries,  No.  I), 
sayn,  "  The  name  Jxt^urthn,  it  iveems  lo  me,  may 
be  easily  recognised  m  the  iJerbcr  word  ju^rth, 
which  Mgnifirs  a  eroic  or  raven.  This  name  re- 
miiids  me  of  those  of  our  Indian  chiefs,  the  bear, 
the  wolf,  the  tortoise,  Sec,  and  is  good  enough 
for  a  barbarian  king.  Corvtu,  Corvimu,  wore 
not  uncommon  names  even  among  tho  civilized 
Romans :  but  of  the  names  Juba,  Syphax,  Ma- 
mtiua,  I  own  I  cannot  make  any  tluiij^." 


son  of  Masinissa  by  a  concubine.  Und«r 
the  care  of  Micipsa,  his  father's  brother, 
and  king  of  Numidia  aAer  Masinissa,  he 
received  as  good  an  education  as  the  two 
sons  of  Micipsa,  Adherlwl  and  Hiempsal. 
He  was  of  a  fine  person,  of  manly 
strength,  and  endowed  by  nature  with 
HUi)erior  talents,    lie  early  funned  him- 
self for  a  soldier.    Micipsa,  who  began  to 
fear  him,  determined  on  his  removal,  and 
sent  him  witii  an  army  to  assist  the  Ro- 
mans against  Nuniantia;  but  here  his 
valor  and  conduct  won  the  esteem  of  tho 
arm^',  and  the    friendship    of  Scipio. 
Micipcia  now  sought  to  conciliate  him  by 
favors.    He  adopted  him,  and  declared 
him  joint  heir  to  the  crown  with  his  sons. 
On  liiH  death-bed,  he  exhorted  him  to 
friendship  and  fidelity  towanls  his  two 
sons,  united  with  him  almost  by  tlie 
bonds  of  brotherhood  ;  and  he  command- 
ed them  to  honor  Jiigurthn,  and  to  emU* 
late  his  virtues.  Jtigimha  promised  every 
thing  to  the  dying  king,  although  he  had 
already  resolved  to  become  sole  niasKT  of 
Numidia.    Soon  after  the  death  of  Micip- 
sa, he  caused  Hiempsa]  to  be  miuxlered, 
and  drove  Adherlwl  from  the  country, 
taking  possesj^ion  of  his  whole  portion  of 
Numidia.     Hearing  that  Adhorlwd  had 
gone  to  Rome,  he  also  sent  amhassadore 
there,  to  countenict  by  bribes  the  eflecl 
of  his  repreiM'ntations.    The  greater  part 
of  the  senate  declared  in  his  favor.  Ten 
commissioners  were  named  to  divide 
Numidia  between  Adherbal  and  Jugur- 
tha,  and  to  make  an  investigation  on  the 
siiot,  with  regmtl    to  the  murder  of 
Hiempsal.     These    also    were  bribed. 
They  declared  the  murder  an  act  of  self- 
(h'fence,  and  allotted  to  Jugtirtha  tlie 
richest  nrovincea    The  commissioners 
liad  hanlly  departed,  when,  to  draw  Ad- 
herbal into  a  war,  he  made  an  attack 
upon  his  territorj',  and  committed  the 
most  terrible  devastations.    All  this  was 
Iwrne  witlmut  complaint.    Jiigiirtlm  now 
made  another  attac  k  upon  Adherbul,  and 
obliged  him  to  take  up  arms  in  self-de- 
fence.    Adherbal  was  defeated,  and  his 
army  destroyed,  near  the  capital  city  of 
Cirta.    He  fled  within  the  walls,  and 
was  immediately  besieged.    He  found  an 
opportunit)',  however,  to  make  known  his 
unbappy  situation  at  Rome;  but  Jugur- 
llia's  triends,  by  their  intrigues,  prevented 
any  thing  being  done  except  the  sending 
of  commissioners.    As  might  have  been 
expected,  their  mission  was  of  no  avail.  In 
tlie  mean  while,  the  siege  of  Cirta  was 
jiressed  with  vigor.    Adherbal  was  forced 
lo  surrender,  and,  in  spite  of  liis  promise 
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to  grant  Iiiin  life,  Jugimlia  caused  him  to 
be  ndmmanly  muraereil.  The  Roman 
people  now  calle<l  for  more  \igorous  meas- 
ures againm  such  a  perjured  viUain,  and 
the  ieoate  declruvd  war.  The  chief  com- 
mand was  given  to  tJic  consul  Lucius 
CalpumitLs  riso,  a  man  who  united  mili- 
lary  talents  with  the  most  sliami-ful  ava- 
■»  rice.  At  first,  he  carrietl  on  the  war  >vith 
zeal,  and  con<piered  several  citi<>8 ;  but  he 
soon  aAer  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
Jugurtha,  and  granted  him,  as  he  had  not 
l>een  s{»lring  of  his  money,  very  favora- 
ble conditions.  He  wns  to  retain  Nu- 
midia,  and  was  merely  to  give  to  the  re- 
•  public  a  certain  number  of  horses  and 
elephants,  and  a  moderate  sum  of  money. 
Much  discontent  was  sliown  at  Rome, 
and  Jugurtiia  wai^  obliged  to  come  with 
a  safe  conduct,  to  stand  Iwfore  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  jKJople.  In  Rome,  he  succeed- 
ed in  gaining  one  of  tlie  tribunes,  so  that, 
when  about  to  answer  before  the  people, 
the  tribune  impose<l  silence  upon  him, 
and  the  assembly  dis]icrsed  without  de- 
ciding any  thing.  Jugurtha  now  carried 
his  insolence  so  far  in  Rome  as  to  cause 
the  assassination  of  Massiva,  an  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Gulussa,  brrither  of  M  icipsa, 
to  whom  the  Roman  people  were  inclined 
to  awani  the  crown  of  Numidia.  As  a 
safe  conduct  had  been  promised  him,  he 
merely  received  orders  to  quit  the  city 
immediately.  War  was  again  declared 
against  him,  an<l  cnrried  on  by  the  consul 
Posthurnius  Albinus ;  but  tlie  artifices  of 
Jugtirtha  caused  the  year  to  pass  without 
any  decisive  mea'sun's  being  taken.  Tliis 
prince  was  also  fortunate  enough,  imme- 
tliatcly  after  the  departun*  of  the  consul, 
to  deftuit  his  bn>ther,  Aulus  Posihumius, 
and  constrained  him  to  make  a  shameful 
peace,  and  to  suflcr  his  anny  to  jkiss  un- 
der the  yoke ;  on  which  account  the  sen- 
ate refiised  to  ratify  the  peace,  an<l  f«ent 
the  celebrated  Meteflus  to  Numidia.  This 
general  conquered  Jugurtha  in  a  gruat 
tMittle,  and  remained  firm  against  all  his 
bribes.  When  on  the  point  of  signing  a 
shameful  |)eace,  and  surreiulering  to  the 
Romans,  Jugurtini,  through  fear  that  iliey 
might  inflict  vengeance  on  him  for  his 
former  crimes,  suddeidy  changed  his  reso- 
lution, and  determined  once  more  to  abiile 
the  worst.  HestimmontHl  together  all  hia 
remaining  p(»wer,  and  l)ogau  oiK-rations 
with  so  much  skill,  that  Metellus  saw  that 
his  wish  of  ending  the  war  would  not  be 
fulfilled.  Marius,  ut  the  same  time,  liad, 
by  his  hm-igues,  caus«'d  the  recall  of  Me- 
tellus, and  his  own  apiHiintment  m  his 
place  ;  but,  belbre  he  k-ft  Rome,  Jugurtiia 


had  narrowly  escapetl  falling  into  th«  • 
hands  of  the  Romans  by  the  treacher}'  of 
one  of  his  senmits,  Homilcar.  Again 
beaten  by  Metellus,  he  resolved  to  a^sk  for 
the  assistance  of  the  Gemlians,  «nd  of 
BocchuH,  king  of  Mauritania.  Ife  ol>- 
taJned  it,  imd,  at  the  head  of  a  new  army, 
aUempted  to  reconquer  his  kingdom,  lii 
the  mean  while,  !\Iarius  had  arrived  in 
Africa  to  sujiersefle  Metellus.  After  t;«k- 
ing  tJie  city  of  Cajwa,  an<l  the  fonrrss  of 
Mulucha,  he  retreated  towanis  the  sea- 
coast,  but,  on  his  way,  was  atiackisl  by  the 
joint  army  of  Jugunha  and  B^h'cIius,  and 
obliged  to  retreat  to  a  neighboring  moun- 
tain.'  Here  the  enemy  surroundi'd  them, 
and,  in  the  expectation  of  complete  vic- 
tor}', gave  themselves  uj)  to  immodenite 
joy;  but  when,  fatigued  with  dancing 
and  feasting,  they  yielded  to  sleep,  the 
Romans  rushed  i]o\\i\  upon  t'lem  from 
the  heights,  and  completely  routed  tliem. 
Four  days  after,  Jugurtha  and  Bocchus 
made  a  new  attack,  hoping  to  stirprise  the 
Romans;  but  xMaiiiis  received  them  so 
valiantly,  tiiat  nearly  their  whole  army  of 
90,000  men  wns  cut  to  pieces,  thotiirli  Ju- 
gurtiia himself  fuuglit  witli  extraonlinan* 
braver}'.  The  king  of  Mauritania  now  cou- 
cludi'd  a  |)cace  witli  tiie  Romans,  and  oliati- 
doned  his  ally.  Sylla  jiersumled  liim  to 
draw  Jugurtha  into  his  power,  and  deliver 
him  up  to  the  Romans.  I'luler  pretetice  of 
mediating  lM<tween  the  contcn<hng  |MirtieH, 
Boi'chus  enticed  him  to  his  court  He 
was  here  seized  and  delivered  to  Sylla, 
who  sent  him,  in  chains,  to  Marius,  at 
Cirta.  Thus  the  war  wa.s  ended,  and 
Numidia  l»ecame  a  Roman  province. 
MariiLS  adorned  his  triinnph  with  his  pris- 
oner Jugurtha  and  his  two  sons.  After 
this  prince  hail  suffered  many  insults 
from  the  people  (»n  this  occasion,  he  was 
thrown  into  a  dark  prison,  where  he  >vtts 
stiu*ved  to  death  after  six  days.  Home 
histoiiims  relate  that  he  was  exc-cuted  in 

Eris<in  immediately  after  the  triinnph. 
lis  two  sons  remained  captive  at  Venu- 
sium.  Sallust  has  written  an  occoimt  of 
this  war  in  a  masterly  style. 

Jur.iA,  the  only  daughter  of  Atigustits 
and  Scribonia,  poaseased  pleading  nmn- 
ners,  extraonlinary  beauty,  and  a  cultivat- 
ed mind.  She  was  first  marriivl  to  the 
young  .Mturellus,  the  son  of  Octavla  by 
her  first  husimnd.  Having  soon  boeomo 
a  widow,  she  married  Marcus  Vi|)ii;uiiHs 
Agripi>a,  to  whom  slic  bore  three  son« 
and  two  <Iaugliters.  Even  during  the  life- 
tiine  of  her  ImisIwjkI,  she  le<l  an  imprin- 
cipled  life.  All  in  Rouje,  except  Au|^s- 
tus,  were  acquainted  witii  Iter  licentious 
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QonAiMl.  AAortlie  dwth  of  Agrippa,  ha  tat  ivm«  yiry  iitAmtkr,  dttHus,  the 
gave  her  in  marriage  to  Tiberiuis,  who  younger,  never  left  Chrwtianity,  and  thu» 
well  knew  her  chararti  r,  but  flid  not  daro  obtained  the  praise  of  ihr  «'cclesiaHtical  his- 
to  op|Kwe  tlio  will  of  ilie  cruiicror.  After  torians.  Juhan,  being  ulder,  had  tell  nioro 
this  new  marriage,  Jufia  bjno  means  fiave  deeply  the  penecution  of  his  famity,  and 
iiphcrtbrmeriiululf^fnces,  so  that  Tiberius,  the  constraint  and  fear  in  which  lie  was 
unwiUiiig  to  be  a  witness  of  them,  or  to  obUced  to  pass  his  youth.  He  therefore 
complain  to  Augustus^  left  the  court  Her  soupit  coMoiitiflO  hi  the  study  of  |^ik»> 
shamelessnesB  went  so  far  that  sho^cauaed  ophv  and  belloa  teBWB.  At  the  age  of 
to  be  placed  on  the  statue  of  Mars,  every  24,  ho  went  to  Athens  and  to  Niconicdin, 
morning,  as  many  crowns  as  she  had  had  wiiere  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  several 
loveiB  Id  the  past  night  HereieaMaat  iiMli  iictaa»  putuxMy  that  or  lie  sophkt 
last  could  no  longer  be  concealed  from  Libonius.  ilere  he  was  induced  to  re- 
her  fiither.  In  the  most  violent  anger,  he  jcct  the  religion  of  dioee  who  had  ninsf*a- 
determined  at  first  to  have  her  executed,  ci-ediii»  family,  and  to  embrace  puganibrn. 
but  aflerwards  (dds*  nted  to  banish  her  to  Yet  he  doea  not  appear  to  have  had  suffi- 
Pandutaria,  a  desolate  island  on  the  coast  cient  strength  of  mind  to  rise  above  tlie 
of  Campania,  where  her  mother,  Scribo-  reUgious  prejudices  of  that  age.  At  least 
nia,  aooompaiued  her.  He  wotud  never  we  ftvd  Aat  he  believed  io  aatrology,  m 
forgive  her,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  the  science  of  the  hantspiceif  in  the  art 
supplication  of  the  people.  At  last,  how-  of  railing  up  intermediate  spirits  to  one's 
ever,  he  wus  prevailed  upon  to  permit  u^histance,  and  learning  from  them  the 
her  to  leave  me  Idand  lor  the  of  lutttrc,  wiUi  several  other  superathioaB  no- 
Rhegium,  on  the  continent.  ^^Iic  iievor  tions.  Constans,  who  feared  an  attack  of 
dared  to  return  to  Home.  Alter  the  the  Germans  upon  the  provinces  of  the 
death  of  the  emperor,  she  aoilMd  atiU  Roman  empire,  detaminad  lHt|at  tlw 
more.  Aa  loag  aa  ha  had  lived,  Tiberias  solicitation  of  his  wife  Enaabia^  lo  glva  t» 
.  had  always  professed  much  tenderness  Julian  the  command  of  an  army  against 
for  her,  and  had  otlen  begged  Uim  to  pui  -  them,  lie  was  proclaimed  Ciaesar  by 
don  her;  but  now  he  trsated  her  with  the  Constans,  Milan,  in  356^  vHioae  rialar 
greatest  cruelty.  Befon*,  she  couK!  not  Helen  he  iTc^ived  in  nianiage.  He  now 
fcave  the  city  of  Rhegium :  Tiberius  now  proceeded,  with  a  snmli  body  of  Uoops,  to 
confined  her  to  her  house.  He  even  took  Gaul,  which  was  laid  waste  by  the  Ger- 
libm  her  the  Uule  paniion  which  Angus-  mans.  It  wu.s  hardly-  to  be  expected  that 
tus  had  allowed  her ;  and  she  died  in  the  a  youth,  who  llius  fur  had  attended  only 
15th  year  of  her  exile,  in  poverq^  and  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  beUea> 
diatroaa.  letHesy  would  be  aUe,  especially  widi  ao 

JvLiAN.   Flavins  Claudius  Julianus,  a  amall  means,  to  conquer  the  Ibrmidafale 
Roman  emperor,  to  whom  ihv  Christians  enemy  against  whom  he  was  trnt.  The 

Save  the  surname  of  tiie  ApoaUdc.^  bon  of  emperor  Constans  himself  appears  not  to 
uUus  Constans  (brother  of  Constantino  have  caleukied  upon  the  probability  of 
the  Gre^t)  and  of  Basilias,  liis  second  such  an  event.  After  Julian  had  imssed 
wife,  daughter  of  the  prefect  Julian,  was  the  winter  in  preparations  for  the  ensuing 
bom  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  331.  war,  be  roaruiea  agdnat  the  GMnau^ 
When  hai^  mx  J9m  old,  he  saw  his  took  aaveiaL  ciliee,  conqaered  them  in 
father  and  se\'eral  members  of  his  family  variotis  engnp^cmcnts,  and,  in  a  great  bat- 
murdered  by  the  soldiers  of  the  emperor  de  near  btrasburg,  completely  defeated 
G8Dataian,ldieoQflin(aaonofOoiiatan-  aeven  of  then- priaiiBea,  and  entuely  deBv- 
tine  the  Great).  He  and  Ua  younger  ercd  Gaul.  lie  pursued  tlie  Germans 
brother  Gallus  narrowly  escaped  dcadi.  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  conquered  them  in 
The  education  of  tlu:  two  princes  was  their  own  country.  As  a  governor  altjo, 
intmalBd  to  Eusebius  of  Nicomcdia,  be  diapbyed  estraflKbnar>-  talents.  He 
who  gave  them  Mardonius  for  tht  ir  in-  gave  to  Gaul  a  new  constitution.  He 
sdructer.  They  were  brought  up  in  the  settled  the  finances,  diminished  the  taxes, 
Cbriadan.  leligiou,  wbicb  waa^yet  a  new  and  awoaaod  Aem  more  juMly,  put  an 
ana  at  tbe  court  of  the  emperor.  They  end  to  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into 
were  obliged  also  to  enter  the  order  of  the  courts  of  justice,  adniinistcn  d  justice 
priests,  that  tliey  might  tlms  be  removc<l  Imuiielf  in  the  most  important  eu-ses,  and 
nom  the  throne,  and  thev  were  chosen  laid  the  Ibundation  of  cities  and  casUeai 
readers  in  their  ehiirrh.  Tlii.s  rdiication  While  he  was  thus  providing  for  die  Imp- 
produced  a  very  different  effect  on  ilic  uiness  of  a  great  nation,  he  was  accused, 
rouids  of  the  two  brothers,  wboae  chanic-  oelbre  Constans,  of  aiming  at  iodapan- 
v«L.  vn.  93 
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JjBCT    TbB  jealousy  of  the  suspicious 

emperor  could  noi  lail  to  be  excited  hy 
the  bhliiaot  career  of  im  young  kiiusinau 
Id  ChwL  He  wm  even  bate  enough  to 
stir  up,  fticretly,  the  GauU  against  liiin, 
an(^  to  recall  his  best  trooj)s,  under  pre- 
tence that  be  wanted  to  employ  theoi 
againat  the  PMaaML  This  OHler  eaueed 
a  rt  lx  Hion  ntnong  the  soldiers,  who  were 
unwilling  to  go  to  I'enua.  Tlicy  pro- 
claimed their  Iflider  J«lian  emperor,  in 
Mwh,  30»  io  n>ite  of  his  own  resisuuico. 
Jnfian  gave  informauon  of  tlie  auiui  of 
thh'gyi  to  CoustauM,  who  ordered  him  to 
renounce  hi*  title  of  emperor.  IVlueli 
as  he  was  inclined  to  do  this,  tin-  (iallir 
legions  equally  opposed  his  incUuutioii. 
The  emperor  now  sent  an  army  a^nst 
Julian,  who  made  preparations  in  his  de- 
f  nrc.  He  left  (iaiil,  where  he  liad 
passed  five  years,  look  binnimn,  tiio  cani- 
ty of  lilyria,  and  besieged  Aquilen. 
Here  he  heard  of  the  death  of  the  em|>e- 
ror  Cofiftniia.  He  now  passed  rapidly 
through  Thrace,  and  reached  Cousuuiti- 
nople,  Oeceoiber  11,  861,  where  he  was 
immediately  procluirned  emperor.  He 
began  by  putting  a  stop  to  many  abuses, 
and  limiting  the  splendor  of  Ma  nowt 
Of  the  thousand  borbem,  and  atlBldaata 
at  the  lMiths,<'ir)i)l(n  eil  by  his  predecessors, 
he  rutuiucd  but  a  single  one.  The  num- 
ber of  cooici^  too,  which  wtfi  Mkewiso 
very  great,  he  n-duced  to  one.  Th(5 
eunuclis  were  disitiis^ed,  m  well  as  tJiose 
called  ewriosi,  who,  uuiier  pretence  of 
informing  the  emperor  of  useful  things, 
wen;  danjforous  spies,  and  the  l>ane  of  all 
social  iolescourse.  Atler  these  rctren(*li- 
menta,  he  waa  able  to  Temit  to  t6e  people 
the  fifth  pen  of  all  their  taxes.  Julian 
aon^lt  to  restore  Uic  tu'uthen  worship  in  all 
iftiaplendor,  atMl,on  that  accoutit,  op(x>sed 
Chnstianiiy  its  mtich  as  waa  in  hia  power, 
without,  however,  like  many  of  his  pn  d- 
eceasor^,  cruelly  persecutui;?  the  Chris- 
tiaus  theniiMilvus,  He  took  from  the 
(^urifltian  churches  their  riches,  which 
were  often  vei^  fj^al,  and  dividi-d  them 
among  )iis  soldiers,  lie  tKJUglii  hkcwise 
10  indiiee  the  Christians,  by  flattery  or  by 
fiivor,  to  embrace  paganism,  and,  foiling  in 
tlie  attempt,  he  labored  to  make  their 
coudition  disagreeable.  Tims,  for  exaiu- 
ple,  he  forbade  them  to  plead  belbra  ft 
court  of  justice,  or  to  n'ceive  offices  in 
the  state.  Indeed,  tlic  Christians  were  no 
longer  allowed  to  profess  dieir  faith  open- 
hr;  for  he  well  Ituew  what  powexful  arms 
the  Scriptures  offonled  ror  coiiihatin;^ 
paganism.  To  render  lidse  the  proj>becy 
Of  Jaaui^  with  r^facd  to  tfao  terapte  at 


Jerusalem,  he  permitted  the  Jews  to  re- 
build it,  about  300  years  afler  its  destruc- 
tion; but  it  is  said  Uiat  flames  of  firo 
arose  from  beneath,  and  conaunied  some 
of  the  workmen.  In  the  meanwhile,  he 
wislied  to  end  the  war  with  the  Peniiaus. 
His  firtt  campaign  againat  them  waa  auo* 
eearfiiL  Ue  tomt  aevenl  cities,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  os  Ctesiphon.  Woiit  of 
means  of  subeiistencti  obUgetl  liim  to  re- 
treat June  96;  365,  he  waa  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  the  following  night,  in 
the  .'Uih  yeiu-  of  his  ag«;. — There  is  liardiy, 
either  in  ancient  or  in  modern  history,  u 
prince  whom  huitorians  have  judged  so 
(liir-n  ntly.  Pt  rhajw  it  is  l>ecause  bis 
clioraetcr  was  full  of  contFadictions ;  and 
some  believe  that  be  had  to  many  good 
and  80  many  had  qualities,  that  it  is  easy 
to  blame  or  to  praise  him  without  violat- 
ing the  truth.  On  tlie  one  side,  iearued, 
magnanimooa,  moderate,  teaspeirale,  eir* 
cumspect,  just,  merciful,  humane  ;  on  the 
r>ther,  ineonsisteni,  fickle,  eccentric,  fanat- 
ical and  sujierstitious  in  tlie  highest  do* 

nambitioaa,  and  full  of  eagepneaa  to 
once  a  PIhio,  a  Al.irnis  Aurelius  and 
an  Aiexaoder,  he  sought  chiefly  for  the 
meaaa  of  dismguiahinf  hhnaelf  ftom  all 
others.  At  the  bottom  of  all  these  ft»- 
tures  in  his  character,  there  appears  to  lie 
a  sarcastic^  sophistic  coldness  and  dissira- 
alalioiL  sooaa  of  hia  worios  have  coma 
down  to  us.  Several  speeches,  li  tters 
and  satires,  among  which  the  satire  on 
the  Caesars,  and  that  on  the  people  of 
Antioch,  called  J^Iisopogonf  are  distin- 
guished for  wii  mid  humor.  The  first  is 
panicuim-ly  esteemed.  A  critical  Judg- 
ment paased  upon  thoad  who  had  sat 
upon  the  first  of  the  throne  of  earth,  by 
a  philosopher  who  had  himself  occupied 
the  same  seat,  must  indeed  pc^scss  a  pe- 
culiar charm.  In  hia  Misopogonf  Jnlian 
wvcr.'ly  la.sheathe  Antiochians,  hut  sjmres 
no  praise  when  he  speaks  of  himself. 
The  Ix^st  aiul  most  complete  edition  of  his 
remaining  works  is  that  of  Eaekiel  Span- 
heim(Lei|wir,  K^Xu  folio).  They  prove  that 
this  emperor  possessed  talent,  wit,  vivacity, 
eoae  in  writmfc,  and  aome  ftrdlity ;  but  no 
appears  to  have  conformed  too  mudi  to 
tlie  taste  of  his  afje,  in  which  a  mere 
rhetorical  style  of  declainatiou  took  tho 
place  of  eloquence,  antiAeaia  tlie  plnoe 
of  thought,  and  pluy  on  words  the  place 
of  wit.  He  wrote  also  o  woi"k  against 
the  Christian  reli^nou,  of  which  we  have 
yet  some  extracts  that  have  been  tranalated 
into  Fn;nch  by  (lie  marquis  D'Ar^-ns. 

Julian  Ca-lckuar.  (Sec  Caitndarf  and 
Upoch.) 
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Juliana  ;  a  fcmalp  who  possr^ssrd  prvnt  wholo  lenMh  of  it    Tlie  inhahitants 

ioflueoce  at  the  court  of  Uie  Mogul  em-  Cathoiica,  Lutherans  and  Calvinista. 

peromof  Hindoostan  in  the  cai^ier  part  of  Julius  ;  the  name  of  three  popea^  of 

the  last  century.   She  was  l>orn  in  B*  u-  whom  we  ahali  only  fBantioe  ine  two 

pnl,  in  1()58,  and  wun  the  <lHij<:ht«"r  of  a  last 

Portueucse  iiunicd  Auffustiu  Dias  D'Acos-  Miut  II  (Giuliauo  della  Rovcral  a  na- 
ta.  Aftei*  faaviiiy  mmwd  iMpO^tek,  ahe .  tive  of  Albiaola,  originally  a  fisherman, 
went  to  the  court  of  thf  great  Mogul  was  elevated,  by  his  uncle  Sixtus  IV,  to 
Aiireni:v:»  l>e,  wljose  favor  she  concilinted  the  rank  of  a  bishop  and  cardinal,  was 
by  presenting  hiiu  with  some  curiosities  appointed  papal  legate  to  Prance,  and,  in 
which  she  hod  pHtBf^red.  Being  ap-  15(18,  was  elected  pope;  and  nUliongh, 
pfiinted  puperiiitendent  of  the  hannn  of  while  rnrdinni,  the  friend  of  the  F'rcnch, 
thai  prince,  and  govemcsB  of  liis  (<on  he  now  ijecaine  their  enemy*  He  ex- 
Bebadur  Shah,  she  bad  an  opportunity  of  communicated  the  duke  of  fmara,  gave 
rendering  aone  important  services  to  the  Navim  to  Spain,  besieged  Mirandola, 
latter,  \vhn  Kuereeded  to  the  crown  in  commanded  his  army  in  pemon,  formed 
1707,  under  ilie  liUe  of  Shah  Aulum,  He  the  league  of  Cambray  against  Venice, 
was  under  the  aeMarity  of  deftiMBag  and  wae  aho^thcf  warlike  in  his  meaa- 
his  newiT-aeqnhed  authority  n<rainst  his  ures.  The  king  of  France  and  tlie  em- 
brothers  by  force  of  arms;  ami,  in  n  hat-  peror  convened  a  council  at  Pisa,  before 
tie  which  took  place,  Juliana^ mounted  on  whom  he  was  summoned  to  appearand 
an  elephant  by  the  side  of  the  em|>eror,  expUn  hiaeonduct ;  but  he  did  noCobe^ 
animated  him  by  her  advice  when  his  the  summons,  and  called  another  council 
troops  began  to  give  way ;  and  to  b<^  ex-  in  the  Lateran.  In  1512J[ie  made  open 
hortationa  be  m  indeUM  iAir  tlie  eoin-  war  against  Louie  XII.  The  French  de- 
plete victoiy  WIfieh  he  >BbMfaied.  Her  feated  the  papal  army  near  Ravenna,  but 
services  were  rewarded  %vith  the  title  of  were  soon  after  driven  out  of  Italy.  Ju- 
princess,  tiie  rank  of  the  wii'e  of  an  om-  lius  died  in  1514.  Ho  is  considered  one 
rah,  and  a  prtyfbaioB  ejf  lieiiii  iod  boDoi*.  of  the  moat  immoral  of  the  popes.  Hie 
Slia'i  Aulum  had  such  ilT. Opinion  of  her  conduct  certainly  was  little  Ix'fitting  the 
talents,  iliat  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  head  of  the  Christian  church.  To  pro- 
If  J  uliana  were  a  man,  I  would  make  cure  means  fbr  buildhif  St.  PMm'il^  be 
him  my  vlsiar."  Jehander  Shah,  who  ordered  the  sale  of  indulgenoee,  which 
hecnme  enipenir  of  Hiiidonstan  in  1712,  was  one  of  the  immediate  cntises  of  the 
was  equally  seoaible  of  her  merit;  and,  reformation,  so  that  tlie  rrotcstauts  ma^ 
thbugfa  Ae  gtoerterieedtome '^liiaw^  say,  without  peiadox,  that  St.  Pelei^  ■ 
when  thet  ^vmce  was  deposed  by  his  the  great  monnnient  of  Protestantism, 
nephew,  in  171. she  s}M  edily  recoveml  Connected  with  the  pbn  of  rebuildina^ 
her  uiliucnce,  uud  i-eUiincd  it  till  her  Peter's  by  Bramante  was  that  of  embel* 
death,  in-lTSSL  lUiing  the  Vatican  ;  and,  on  Bramanteli 
JuMF.Rs;  formerly  a  ducliy  in  West-  recommendation,  Julius  II  invited  Rn- 

Ehalia,  bounded  north  by  Guelders,  ca^st  pbael  to  Rome,  in  1508,  where  bo  pointed 

y  Cologne  and  the  Bfhine,  eouth  by  a  supeib  auile  of  apaitmenta,  called  la 

Blankcnheim  and  Schleiden,  and  west  by  Segnatura.     In  the  ducal    gallery,  at 

Liepc,  Cm  lders  and  the  Mcuse.    It  now  Florence,  there  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Ju- 

fonnsa  part  of  tiie  Prussiuii  province  of  lius  H  by  Raphael.    (See  Atnnanle,and 

di#  liVWer  lllifiie,*iM  government  of  JUahad.) 


Aix-la-Chapellc.     It  has  a  fruitful  noil,  Julius  lU  (Giovanni  Maria  Ciocchi),  a 

which  produces  all  sorts  of  com  in  nbuu-  Roman  of  low  birth,  called  himself^ 

dance,  together  with  good  meulow  and  MhmU,  becauae  Idi  ftmily  originated  fWmi 

Much  wood  alao  to  culti-  Monte  8abino,in  the  Florentine  territory. 


▼ated  here,  and  linf  ii  manufactun>d.  He  was  made  cardinal  by  Paul  III,  in 

jL'LiERs-i;i.BVE!i-bERo;  a  province  in  153fiL  took  on  active  part  in  the  coun- 

Pruasia,in  the  German  drelee  of  Lower  dlof  IVeut,  ae  pepel  tegate,  and  was  the 

Rhine  and  Westphalia,  eomprabeoduig  chief  cause  that  it  was  tmnsferred  to  Bo- 

the  late  archbishopric  of  Cologne,  tli  •  logna,  against  the  will  of  Charles  y,  Ju- 

duchies  of  Cleves  and  Berg,         Popu-  lius  wos  elected  pope  in  1650.   He  le- 

ktioo,  908,185;  square  fflih^aeaa    Itii  ceived  the  fugitive  Nestorian  patriarch 

mvkded  into  three  ^,'ovemmcnts— Cologne,  Suluca,  and  endeavored  to  effect  a^"'*^" 

Dtealdori*  and  Cloves.    It  is  one  of  tl»e^  with  the  Neatorians.   He  died  155o,  and 

mnijMiuloua  lemtories  belongijut  |o  ia  aeeuaed  of  the  crealait  BesonouBnea^ 

iSK^^iS*  SUM  fMHi  ttiSpto  efcn  of  mnBttuai  intaraoane  with  a 
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coftain  Innocent  wl^ora  he  created  cardi- 
nal. ' 

Julius  Cmskk.    (See  C^*ar.) 

Julius  or  Medici.   (Si;c  ClemcnL) 

Julius  Romam  s.  (Soe  Giuiio  Romano.) 

JuLLiE>,  Mar^  Antoine,  a  rontcniporar>' 
French  writer,  Iwm  in  Paris,  in  1775,  wiu» 
for  some  tiine  imprisoned  during  the  rev- 
olution, on  account  of  his  invectives 
against  terrorism,  afterwards  enterod  the 
army,  and  sen  ed  under  Bonapnrt<3  in  Itidy 
and  KgypL  Ou  the  return  oi  that  gmenil 
from  LgyptfJullii-n  opposi  d  his  amliitious 
designs,  but  was  ciM|iloyed  an  a  diplomatic 
agt  nl,  and,  fnuu  IdOi*  lo  J810,  held  an 
othce  in  the  dejmrtnu'nt  of  war.  In  1613, 
be  Was  arrt^sted  on  suspicion  of  conspiring 
agauist  the  em|)eror,  and,  after  the  re«io- 
ratiun,  was  concerned  in  estal)li!*irmg  a 
journal,  called  at  first  the  I ndc pendant^ 
since  the  ConstUuiionnrl.  On  account  of 
the  boldne^  of  his  ojiininns,  ho  wu.s  oblig- 
ed to  retire  to  Switzerland  ;  and,  on  his 
return  to  Paris,  in  1817,  publi^ihed  his 
Manuel  Electoral.  In  1819,  he  i)rojected 
th«!  Revue  Encyclop^dijue^  one  of  the;  most 
valuable  of  the  French  journals,  which 
appears  monthly,  and  conuiins  reviews^ 
essays  and  analys<»8  of  books  in  all  depart- 
ments of  literature  and  tM'ience.  M.  Jul- 
hen  visited  Great  Britain  in  1822,  for  the 
puqwse  of  extending  his  litcrar)'  connex- 
ions. Among  his  contributors  are  Sis- 
niondi,  Sidvcrtc,  Sec. 

JuLT ;  the  seventh  month  in  our  calen- 
dar, which,  in  the  Roman  year,  bore  the 
name  of  Qiiintilis,  as  tlie  fifth  in  the  com- 

Eutation  of  Romulus,  even  after  Nunui 
ad  prefixed  January  and  Februnrj-. 
Marc  Antony  effected  a  change  in  it» 
narne^  in  honor  of  JuUus  Cajsar,  w  ho  was 
bom  IV  IJu3  Qu»n/i/w,  and,  thenceforward, 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  it  was  called 
JuHus. 

Jumna,  or  Ycmna  ;  a  celebrated  river 
of  Ilindoostiin,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
Himalaya  mounUiins.  It  enters  the  prov- 
ince of  Delhi,  aiwl,  passing  the  cities  of 
Dellii  and  Agra,  falls  into  the  Ganges  at 
Allahabad.  Its  length  is  estiniateil  at  780 
miles. 

Jumping  Mouse  {merionts,  F.  Cuv.). 
This  litde  animal  bears  a  great  resem- 
blance, in  the  length  of  its  hind  legs,  and 
inmie  of  leaping,  to  the  jeriioa.  It  is  found 
from  Canada  to  Maryland,  and  perhai>s 
still  farther  south.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
the  common  mouse.  The  head,  back, 
and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  are  reddish- 
brown,  darkest  on  the  back.  The  under 
parts  are  cream  color,  with  a  yellow  streak 
pasisiug  along  the  body.  The  tail  is  longer 


than  the  body.  Tliis  animal  frequents 
grain  aiid  ^rass  fields:  it  breedb  wry  fas;, 
and  occasionally  commits  considerable 
havoc.  When  the  cold  %veadier  com- 
mcnee^i,  it  goes  into  whiter  quarters,  and 
remains  tor|Nd  till  the  warm  season  re- 
turns. The  jumping  mouse  does  not  cx- 
clusivi'ly  move  on  its  hind  f -et,  but  is  ca- 
|>able  of  running  on  all-fours  with  great 
s{)eed.  The  leaps  taken  by  this  diminutive 
creature,  when  pursued,  are  astonishing. 
It  sometimes  clears  five  or  six  feet  at  a 
single  liound.  There  is  another  species 
also  found  in  this  countr>',  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hudson's  Imv,  >vhich  clogelv  resembles 
the  alxive,  ui  its  hai)its  and  mode  of  pru- 
gn*ssion. 

June;  the  dxth  month  in  our  calendar. 
Vossius  gives  three  etymologies  of  the 
name — ona  from  Juiio ;  anothet*  fxomjun^^ 
(to  join),  rcferring^  lo  the  union  In'tween 
the  Roiiiaiis  aiul  Sabineti,  under  Romulus 
and  Titus  Tatiiis;  a  third  from  jnnions 
(the  young  men),  Romulus  having  been 
said  to  have  assigned  the  month  of  May 
lolhe  elders,  and  that  ofjunetolhe  young 
men,  when  he  divided  the  people  into 
these  two  great  classes,  the  former  to 
ser^  e  in  counsel,  the  latter  in  war.  Thesw 
origins  are  more  fully  explained  by  Ovid. 
The  name  has  also  been  traced  to  Junius 
Brutus,  the  first  consul. 

Ju.No,  John  Ilenrj-,  called  SliUinf^,  wa> 
bom  1740,  in  Nassau,  and  died  in  1817,  at 
Carlsruhe.  In  his  youth,  he  was  appn  n- 
lice  to  a  tailor.  The  desire  of  knowledge 
which  always  (H'cupied  him,  matle  him 
afterwards  attempt  to  become  a  school- 
master. He  was  unsuccessful,  and  return- 
ed to  the  tailors*  buslncsfi,  from  which, 
however,  he  was  called  several  times  to 
become  a  tutor.  At  last  he  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  means  of  studying  medicine 
in  Sirnsburg.  and  was  afterwards  a  physi- 
cian in  Klberfeld.  He  has  ilescribed,  him- 
self the  greater  pnrt  of  his  life ;  and  th** 
celebratetl  work  Heinrich  Stilliitg^s  Jugewlj 
Jnn^ingsjalire  und  ff'andrrscha/l  (Berlin, 
177/,  3  volumes),  in  a  new  form,  under 
llie  title  LcbensJ>e3chreibung  (Berlin,  180G, 
5  volumes').  Is  incomparable.  He  relates, 
nnth  mode*ftv  and  t^implicity,  the  way  iu 
which  his  fife  was  passed  among  the 
claasvs  of  people  less  fevered  by  exterior 
gift--^  of  fortune ;  and  his  pious  and  pure 
heart  discl<Jt*es  its<>lf  so  unaffectedly  and 
involuntarily,  and  the  style  is  ot  the  same 
time  st»  excellent,  that  tlie  work  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  among  the  German 
classie^f.  It  has  a  charm  of  a  verj'  pecu- 
liar kind,  and  many  readers  will  sympa- 
thize with  the  author,  even  iu  those  pua- 
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■il^of  iny«Ma«focio^<MM  doMt  ■wte<»iiMid,llwhirtMlperif  of  i(Wa^ 

accord  with  the  lone  of  their  own  minds,  the  Junf^frniiliom — is  13,720  feet  ll%h,M8 

His  woitfl  of  devout  roypdoiin  are  veiy  waH  first  nsci  nded  in  1811.   The  Jm%- 

miUMrowL    ThoM  best  Knoitai  site  his  frau  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  moun> 

Theobald  dtr  Schwantur,  Dot  Hemmtk,  UiM  of  SwHaolaod,  and*  covered  with 

Der  VdkMlehrtTj  &c.  Much  opposiition  was  enormoiifl  maaoet  of  HlOir  wbA 

excited  by  hit  strange  work  Theorie  dtr  {QoaJUps.)  ~ 
OeSdeHbrnde  (Ndreinberg;  1808),  and  the     Jinti^,  BAfTu  or.  Thi^  engacemMU* 

Apology  for  the  sanio  (1809),  which  is  took  place,  Aug.  6,  1834,  on  the  elevatod 

connected  with  his  Scenen  aus  dem  Gcist-  plnins  of  Juiiiii,  near  the  lake  of  Rayes  in 

«rrridk«(Frunkfort,  1803).  In  these  works^  Peru,  when  the  royalists,  under  Caoterac, 

he  not  only  shows  bii  full  belief  in  appa-  were  beaten  by  Bolivar  and  tbe  anitod 

ritinpH,  and  adduces   numerous   caw^s,  Peniviaii  and  Cdlotnhinii  forccn.  The 

which  he  conaiden  undeniable,  but  also  corabatanui  fought  hand  to  hand,  witk 

Xnea,  in  the  iini^  lo  emahBiti  m  theory  of  knoe  and  sabre,  thosti  engaged  being  cav- 

thc  nature  of  ipiril%  and        imide  in  airy  only.   Thin  af!hir  was  but  a  pn>lude 

which  they  npjjcar.     Kvpti  those  who  to  the  flecisive  haulc;  of  Ayacocho,  whicii 

disbelieve  entirely  in  apparitionsi  will  find  soon  followed,  and  accomplished  the  fiqal 

these  worits  of  great  nitere8t,bee«uiB  they  overdirow  <rf'tliejmyaliit  porty. 
will  shinv  him  with  how  much  appear-       Jumpkr;  a  genus  of  |)lantij  having  ini- 

ance  of  truth  many  of  the  most  remarkable  bricated,  scale-like  le4ivrs,  closely  allied  to  . 

cases  are  related  by  several  wimesses  of  the  cedar  and  pine,  but  difilriug  in  Imviog 

respeetable  character,  who  had  not  previ-  the  scales  of  the  cone  united,  and  forming 

ously  briievcd  in  the  reality  of  such  ap-  a  little  Inny.    The  juniperus  Vir^nma, 

pearanrc8,auduuder  circumstances  which,  commonly  called  red  cedar,  is  Irequeut 

in  ordinaiy  caael^  wouM  be  eonriderra  throughout  the  V,  Btotea,  from  neer  lat 

conclusive.   Jung  nmde  himself  known,  45"  to  the  point  of  Florido,  and  westward 

also,  by  his  numerous  works  on  medical  as  far  as  the  Kocky  mountains.    It  does 

subjects,  the  veterinaiy  art,  {wlitical  ccon-  not  atuiiii  large  diincnnionH,  ordinarily'  not 

omy,  tbc.  He  fnu^.moreover,  one  of  tiM  exeeeding  30  ieet  in  height;  but  is  highly 

most  successful  operators  for  the  cure  of  esteemed  for  the  durability  and  lightness 

the  cataract.      Already  has  he,"  says  of  tlie  wood,  which  is  emptoyed  in  the 

MotfliiMiB,  In  fait  LetteiB  (Zurich,  1796),  upper  part  of  the  frames  of  veanli^  Ibr 

**  restored  sight  to  more  than  2000  poor  postn,  &:c.,  and  is  also  an  article  of  exiwrt 

blind  people,  not  only  gratis,  but,  in  lo  Kngland.    So  little  rrgtird  has  been 

many  caseti,  with  the  addition  <if  p<-cuniaiy  paid  to  the  preservation  of  this  tree,  and 

assistanee.**  - Qothe,  in  his  ,'1us  Meinan  audi  baa  been  the  demand  for  the  timber, 

J^ben,  second  volume,  pages  378  and  489,  tlmt  it  is  now  not  easily  obtained,  and  is 

gives  a  fine  character  of  Jmig.  becoming  scarcer  cveiy  day.  As  is  the 

:   JuNGER,  John  Frederic,  bom  1759,  at  case  with  otheta  of  our  m«at-treei^  the 

Leipsic,  wiL-i  first  apprentice  to  a  merchant,  farther  south  ^nd  the  more  barren  the  soil 

afterwards  .studied  law,  and,  at  a  later  pe-  in  which  it  grow?,  th**  Ix^tter  is  the  quulity 

nod,  dtivoted  himself  entirely  to  belles-  of  the  wood.  The  cedar  apples,  frequently 

lettraa.  He  became  tutor  to  two  princes^  uaed  in  the  U.  Blatee  aa  a  vermiflige^  are 

and,  in  1780,  \\  :t<  appoint<vl  poet  of  the  excrc-H'ences  fomjed  by  inseeis  on  the 

court  theatre  at  X  icnna  ;  luir.  in  1794,  w.is  branches  of  this  trc<'.    The  rod  cedar,  in 

obliged  to  maintain  himself  solely  by  his  many  places,  appears  as  the  pioneer  of4lie 

writm^  He  waa  extremely  diligent,  yet  Aniericiui  forest,  fixing  upon  dry  and  ex- 

bis  gnina  were  vor\  little  :  tlii.s  and  his  poeed  siuiations,  nnd  loitering  beneath  its 

lonely  life  rendered  him  subject  to  fits  of  shade  voung  trees  of  various  species^  till  it 

deep  nMslancIioly,  in  «^Uch',  aa  has  been  Is  finally  overtopped  6y  them,  and  iu  itt 

the  case  with  other  writers,  he  produced  turn  diszippears.   The  common  European 

his  gaVf'J^t  works.    These  were  comedies,  juniper  {J.  rommunis)  is  naturalized  in 

He  wrote  a  groat  deal,  and  (lie<l  17U7.  some  parts  of  the  U.  States,  and  is  said 

Hia  comedies  have  been  p«iblished  in  to  be  really  native  in  CaniBda.  The  / 

lltaco  collections — Lustsviilr  fin  five  ml-  ^rnstrala,  distinguished  from  the  preced- 

mnes,  Leipsic,  1785—17901  Komischts  mg  by  its  larger  and  obking  berrM%it  a 

Theater  (Lei|isip,  179d-*-f798L  throe  vol-  trailing  shrub,  covering  often  a  oonrideim- 

umcs),  and  7 Wro/ikftsr  ASkMh*  (llatia-  .Meeilmtofgrbund,and  inhabiting  Can- 

bon,  180ri— 180.1).  ada,  and  those  parts  of  the  V.  States  north 

i  JuiforRAU  (Gtrman^  meaning  virgin};  of  lat  42°.  The  J.  barifodams  inhabits 

;i|1rigbawimtain,inibv  cmoB  of  Kne^  Floikb,  nd  odMripeeiea  ara  ftood  an 
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thfi  Rocky  mountains.  The  wood  of  the 
J.  BarmutUana  la  exported  hroin  tiie  Ikr- 
mudo^  and,  amoiig  ochor  tuN,  is  employed 
In  the  nianufarturi'  of  l)la(  k  \<-:u\  |>i m  ils. 
The  berries  of  tlicj uni/?erus  communis  arc 
made  use  of  to  impart  tlieir  peculiar  flavor 
to  spirit.,  constituting  f(m,  Tbmy  are  also 
used  by  brewers,  to  givt*  pungency  to  tlie 
Ucbter  luudsof  beer.  In  some  parts  of 
Ewope,  they  are  roaaied,  ground,  and 
used  as  u  subsUtute  for  cofle*'.  They  are 
also  used  in  Sweden  and  iu  Germany  as  a 
conserve^  and  as  a  cidinar}'  spice,  and  es- 
pecially to  give  flavor  to  sour-cruut.  Like 
all  plaiiLs  of  the  icn'biiitliinate  class,  tliey 
have  a  decidedly  diuretic  property,  and 
they  are  much  used  as  dhuretie  memeiDe& 
Hie  oil  of  juniper,  if  mixed  with  nut-oil, 
fbrnis  an  excellent  varnish  for  pictim*s, 
wood-vvoik  aud  iron,  which  it  preserves 
fiom  nut  FroiHi  the  baik  exodes  a  rce- 
inous  giHu,  known  by  the  name  of  gum 
sandarach.  It  is  la  suuUl,  yellow  pieces, 
veiy  britde  and  inflammable,  and  of  a 
pungent,  aromatic  taste.  When  findjr 
powdered  aud  siHei,  it  constitutes  the 
subtttance  so  well  kuowu  luider  the  name 
atpomiee,  Itiaalaoiuedbypttnteniiithe 
prt'paratioQ  of  vulurii,  espeeialfy  of  the 
kind  termed  remtr. 

JuMius.  The  Letters  of  Junius  first 
mearod  in  Wood&ll's  Public  Advertiaer, 
mm  which  they  were  copied  into  ino»n 
of  the  otiier  journals  of  the  time.  The 
eariiest  under  this  signature  bean  date 
Jan.  21,  17(J9;  the  last,  Jan.  21,  1772. 
Afler  they  were  completed,  they  were  col- 
lected (the  collection  including  idso  those 
signed  Philo  Jimutf,  %vidi  the  letteni  of  nr 
William  Draper,  and  those  of  Homo  to 
Junius),  tuidpublislied  by  Woodfall,  wi(h 
a  dedication  to  the  Engludi  nadoo,  and  a 
pre&cc  hy  the  author.  Besides  tba  letten 
signed  Junius,  others  by  the  same  author 
were  puhltshed  iu  Uie  same  [mper,  under 
the  aiguaturesc^  Foplieola,i/Mneu«,  Luenu^ 
Brulus,  .Venusis,  J  ctcnin,  ^c.,  n  kititi;;  to 
different  suhjc^cts,  but  uU  inurked  with  the 
same  boldness,  verity  and  ]>assiou  which 
diaracteri/e  ihv.  former.  These  nppenred 
between  April  tit*,  I7<»7,  andMuy  \%  1771, 
aud  are  giveu  in  tlio  younger  Wuodiail's 
action  as  the  MiseeUaueous  Letters.  Al- 
though ()0  years  have  ebpsed  since  the 
puWicntion  of  these  extraordinary  |>apers, 
we  have  us  yet  no  positive  proofs  to  de- 
cide the  question  who  was  the  audior. 
The  most  pr}ing  curiosity,  and  the  most 
industrious  iugeuuity^  have  been  ut  work 
ta  collect  cireumnsntwl  efideoee  on  this 
point,  and  volumes  have  been  written 
about  ill  but,  if  wa  uui/  believe  a  stato- 


mcnt  which  appeared  in  the  London 
Globe  a  few  yea»  ago,  the  author  is  a 
peraoo  who  haid  not  then  been  naoied  ia 

all  the  controversies  n'S}H'ctin<^  diesc  let- 
ters. "Five  letters,  deposited  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Grenviile  family,  at  Stowe, 
estabhsh  Ix  yond  a  doubt,"  says  the  Globe, 
'*the  real  author  of  Junius.  Tliat  individ- 
ual was  pohlically  connected  wiUi  Geo. 
OrsBviUa,  fimn  whom  tlitse  autograph 
proofs  have  descende<l  to  their  present 
possessor.  The  venerable  statesman  (lord 
Grenviile,  sou  of  G.  Grenviile),  nearly 
allied  to  the  duke  of  BuckiDgfaam  (grana- 
son  of  G.  GreM\ille),  lias  nM]u<*sted  the 
discovenr  should  uol  be  published  during 
his  fifb.'  It  wiU  be  soen  that  one  of  tlw 
recent  writers  on  this  disputed  subjset 
has  suspected  the  author  to  Imve  been 
lord  ienipic,  the  brother  and  political 
friend  of  Geo.  Grenviile.  Buder  (iton^- 
nisceiLst^,  .-^m  :-,  1.  u.  r  on  Junius), 
speaking  of  Uie  copv  which  the  author 
ordered  of  his  publisher  "  bound  in  vel- ' 
lum,"  also  says, Who  is  the  possessor  of 
tliis  copy?  The  reminiscent  thinks  it 
was  not  imknowu  to  the  ibunder  of  a 
noble  honse,  to  which  the  public  owes  an 
edition  of  Homer  which  docs  the  nation- 
honor"  (reft^rring,  doubtiess,  to  the  edition 
of  U.xfortl,  1800,  imptnais  DD.  Bucking- 
ham et  GrenvUie).  A  writer  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  (vol.  4^1,  article  Oil  the  Au- 
thor Eikon  Basilikt)  says,  "A  simple 
test  ssceitains  the  poli^eal  oonneidoiis  of 
Jimius :  he  supported  the  cause  of  author- 
ity npaitist  America  with  Mr.  Grenviile, 
aud  auiiutaiucd  tiie  highest  popular  prin- 
ciples on  die  Middlesex  election  with  the 
same  statesman:  no  other  (larty  l)ut  the 
Grcuvilles  combined  these  two  opinions.** 
Jimuis,  we  may  a<ld,  was  also  in  favor  of 
triennial  parliamenlH^  and  opposed  to 
ulH>lition  of  the  rotten  boroughs.  It  ig 
likewise  evident,  from  bis  language,  that 
Ke  was  a  nian  of  lank  and  fintune:  this 
aj>p<  ;irs  not  only  from  his  tone  and  man- 
ner, but  fn>m  his  express  asscrtioius:  "My 
rank  and  fortune  place  me  uliovc  a  coui- 
luon  bribe:*'  and  to  one  of  Woodfidi's 
It  tti  rs  concerning;  the  jirofits  nri>iiig  fwm 
die  sale  of  the  letters,  he  replies,  1  aui 
ftr  above  all  jwcuuiaiy  views."  Lord 
Eldon  declared  in  parliament  that,  if  not  a 
lawyer,  he  must  have  written  in  concert 
with  the  ablest  lawyers;  but,  iiidcueu- 
dently  of  hisowndedaration  to  WaOmll, 
"  Do  not  injure  me  so  much  as  to  suspect 
I  tun  a  lawyer ;  I  had  as  lief  be  a  Scotch- 
man,**—the  great  EngUsb  lawyer  Butler 
asserts  that  Junius  comalto  iTMi  insccu- 
ncies  m.his  legal  phnseik  saHnl  ioci^ 
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dental  expressions,  as  well  as  hk  geoeral  s^le  and  tuni  of  thinkings  it  it  Buiicient 

tone,  his  indmate  knowledge  of  penmw  to  akmrw  Hm,  oo  mmal  fvintii,  Builce 

and  chararters,  show  liim  to  have  been  a  and  Junius  were  in  direct  opjjoeition  to 
man  beyond  middle  life.   He  was  evi-  each  other.   The  fonner  was  a  friend  of 
deady  acquainted  nol  only  with  the  court  Rodciugham,  the  latter  of  GienviUe  ; 
but  with  the  city  (wliich  was  leas  usual  in  on  the  American  policy  and  triennial  per- 
those  days) ;  with  tlie  luKtor}',  private  in-  liaments,  they  were  at  variance ;  and 
trupies,  anu  aecret  characters  of  the  great ;  Burke  knew  nothing  of  city  politics^  with 
with  ttie  management  of  the  piri>Iie  coBoea^  whieh  Juniua  was  to  finnlliar.  Tbeopin- 
with  the  proceedings  of  pKirlianu  nt  (not  ion  tliat  sir  Philip  Francis  (died  1818]  was 
then,  as  since,  pubhc) ;  and  also  w  ith  the  Junius,  has  found  many  partisans,  ana  was 
oU^cial  underlings,  tliroueh   whom  he  ingeniously  supported  hi  Taylor's  work — 
aoonetimcs  coudeocenda  to  ^h  their  Bupe-  The  Identity  of  Junius  tcHh  a  cdehnded 
rion*.    Willi  this  extensive  iriforniation,  livtri^  Chnrncitr  established.     The  argii- 
he  united  a  boldness,  vehemence  and  ran-  wcuts  are  drawn  principally  from  external 
cor,  which,  while  he  spared  no  one,  stop-  otmaiderationa:  his  absence  on  a  journey 
ped  at  Dotliing,  and  rendered  him  an  on-  to  the  continent  coincides  with  an  inter> 
ject  of  terror  to  those  whom  he  attacked,  ruption  in  the  Irttrrf  :  hi?  departure  for 
To  use  his  own  language,  ''he  gathers  India  with  a  high  appoiuUneut,  with  their 
Ittce  f  tempest,  aiid  alt  the  fury  of  die  cesBadon ;  his  receiving  that  appointment, 
elements  bursts  upon  them  at  once."    "In  \vitlioiit  any  appan  iit  cause,  juj^t  nfler 
rancor  and  venom,"  said  Burke  in  tlie  InMiig   dismissed  from  the  wur-oftice  ; 
house  of  commons,  "  the  North  Briton  is  lus    station    in   tlie    war-olli<  e,  willi 
as  much  inferior  to  him  os  in  sunength,  all  tlie  details  of  which  Junius  is  SO 
■wit  and  judgment.    King,  lords  and  com-  familiar;  his  knowledge  of  sj>eeehe8  not 
mons  are  but  the  sport  of  his  fury.",  reported;  coincidences  of  thought  and 
Grafloo,  Bsdftid,  Blackstone  and  Man^  eipresHion  between  paances  of  the  letters 
field  seem  to  be  obje(  t.-<  <  f  )>crsonal  reseut-  and  of  speeches  of  ford  Chatham,  reports 
ment    Chatham  and  Curuden  are  fiercely  of  which  had  been  furnished  by  Francis, 
attacked  in  some  of  his  earlier  letteiS)  and  with  liis  own  speeches,  made  ailer 
though  his  tOMf  in  respect  to  them  was  lus  return  from  India ;  peculiar  modes  of 
chan^eed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  cone-  spelling,  and  of  correcting  the  press ; 
spondence.    Ilis  style  is  severe,  concise,  resemblance  of  hand-writing — are  also 
ejngrammatic  and  polished  ;  his  reason-  brought  forward  to  establisli  the  identit)'. 
ing  powerful;  his  invective  unsparing  But  the  internal  argument  is  against  the 
bikI  tcirible.    Public  suspicion,  at  the  time,  stipiiosition  :  Francis  was  but  27  when 
was  fixed  most  sUrongly  on  Burke  and  the  first  letters  were  written,  and  he  never 
Sadnrille :  at  a  more  rseent  period,  the  displaced,  befine  or  after,  anv  prooft  of  a 
opinion  ttiat  idr  Philip  Francis  was  the  caj^ity  or  knowledge  equal  to  tlic  corn- 
author,  gained  many  adherents.   Among  positions  of  Junius.    These  circumstances 
lild  many  other  shadows  who  have  been  have  led  to  an  liypotliesis  tiiat,  aitliough 
nised  are  Charles  Lloyd,  a  cleik  of  the  he  was  not  the  author,  he  might  have 
treasury,  niui  j)rivate  secrctan*'  to  Mr.  been  the  amanuensis  of  Junius.  Another 
Grenville  (doctor  Parr  thought  him  the  candidate,  whose  claims  are  much  more 
mjihor ;  but  he  died  three  days  aAer  the  powerful  tlian  any  previously  mentraned, 
last  letter  appeared) ;  Roberts  and  Dyer,  is  lord  Sackville  (at  one  time  lord  Geo.^ 
who  died  Iwfore  llie  letters  wen;  finished ;  Gcmiaine,  and  father  nf  tlie  present  duke 
Uaoiilton  (sinffle-speech):  Butkr,  bishoji  of  Dorset).   Sackville  was  strongiv  sus- 
of  Hei«find  mom  Wilkes  suspected);  pected  at  the  time.  Sir WllUanillnper 
the  reverend  nulip  BlMudiagen ;  geoeial  divided  his  susniciona  between  him  and 
Charles  Ix^,  who,  in  conversation,  once  Burke,  hut  finally  fixed  them  on  the  for- 
gave out  that  he  was  the  author,  and  men    liis  rank,  fortune,  temper  and  tal- 
whoae  pntensions  are  suppmted  hi  a  enis  concur  to  render  it  probable;  the 
work    by   Girdlestonc  ;  Wilkes;  Hugh  friends  and  enemies  of  ^Jackville  and  Ju- 
Macauley  ;  Bovd,  a  writer  of  some  taknt  nius  are  the  same,  and  ilieir  iwlitical  prin- 
faee  Cainpbcll^s  Lift  of  Boyd) ;  Dunning  ciples  coincide.    Sackvillei)  unmerited 
(lord  AshDurton),  who  was  solicitor-gen-  disgrace  is  well  known ;  his  hestiliqr  to 
erd   nt   the  time;   Delolmc ;    Glover;  the  king  may  liave  arisen  from  having 
Home  Tooke,  &c.   Burke  \>  iis  strongly  been  foniidden  the  court )  Mausfield  was 
susnected  in  (his  day,  bi^t  he  sppntBne>  a  crown-officer  at  the  dme  of  his  trial ; 
oasiy  denied  it;  and,  apart  firom  intcnial  Bedford  was  a  connexion,  and  on  bad 
 '  lentkms  di&\Tn  £rom  his  temper*  terms  with  him;  Grafton  was  a  witness 
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•i^litwt  him ;  Gninby  was  second  id  coin- 
naiKl  al  Mindeii,  nnd  conrtim'd  in  efftrt- 
iog  hiH  diH^racc;  Buinitijsuii  was  die 
organ  ofbia  diaints^oo.  Thia  opinion  lup 
been  maintained  in  Coventry  s  Critical 
Inquiry  (London,  1825),  and,  widi  addi- 
tional proof^  in  Juniua  Unmnsked  (Boa- 
ton,  1828);  but,  although  ninny  atnking 
coincidences  have  been  [xiinted  out,  tlio 
proof  is  by  no  means  complete  in  lavor 
of  this  bynocheaii.  In  the  Poalhtunoiia 
Works  of  Junius  (New  York,  1829),  with 
an  Inquiry  respecting  the  Anthor,  the  let- 
ters are  ascribed  to  Home  Tooke.  A  late 
writer  has  started  tlie  hypothesis  that  lord 
Chatham  was  Junius  (/Jj^ai/  on  Juniiia  and 
Mb  Ldtcray  by  U.  W  atcrhousc,8vo^  Boston, 
1831).  A  still  more  roeent  writer  haa  made 
nn  in;i?eiiiouH  attempt  to  .show  that  loid 
T»'mi»I.',  brother  of  Geo.  Grcnville,  was 
the  auilior  of  thei(c  celebrated  letters.  ThQ 
fict  that  Grenrille  was  the  fevorite  of  Ju- 
nius, has  often  been  mentioned,  and  it  has 
also  been  miHpccted,  for  various  reasons, 
that  lord  Ti  inple  was,  in  some  way,  con- 
nected with  Junius;  Butler  (widiout  aua- 
pecliiif:  TtMople)  iiifUtions  tlmt  the  letters 
appeared  to  be  written  in  u  lady  ^8  Land, 
and  that  Wilkea  once  iece]?ed  a  cara 
fironi  old  lady  Temple,  in  h  r  omi  luuid, 
which  thf  V  nirreed  in  thinkiii";  n  svrnblt nl 
tlie  hand- writing  of  the  letters.  We  have 
already  cited  a  reinaricable  poasaffc  fixnn 
the  E<linbur;^h  Review  on  tin-  sirltjoct  of 
Junius's  political  connexions,  and  the 
statement  from  the  Glolie  s^  rms  to  point 
outhiafiuiuly.  Geo.  Creii  iiU-  Ims  him- 
self been  snspret(Ml  to  bo  Junius;  but  it  is 
suthcient  to  observe  that  he  died  in  177U. 
when  but  a  smaH  part  of  the  lettvra  baa 
appcannl.  The  andioi¥liip  is  a-<<Tibod  to 
lord  Temjile,  in  tin-  work  to  wliiidi  we 
refer,  by  Mr.  NewhulJ,  of  SuU  in,  in  Mussa- 
ebuaetta  [LeUen  on  .Amtua,  Boston,  1831), 
on  th(^  pround  of  the  well  »  >:n!ili>h<  (1 
(acts,  Uiat  his  politiad  and  |m  i-xmul  con- 
nexions were  the  same ;  that  the  opinions 
(^Juoiiu^inregani  tr>  Cliatiiain  and  soma 
Otlier  persons,  di(V(M\  <l  ut  diiri  rmt  tiinps: 
and  tliai  this  did'creuce  a^n>es  with  the 
diangva  bi  lord  Templet  ieclingk  toWarda 
those  iiidividnuls;  that  the  political  princi- 
ples of  the  t'.vo  cjinr-iile :  Im  also  (  ndeav- 
ors  to  show  tiiui  TcmpU's  lali^nis,  age, 
circumstances,  style  of  writing  and  think- 
ing of  wliicli  ho  jrivof  spoi  imcns,  render 
his  hypotliesis  probable }  and  we  would 
add,  Uiat,  if  it  is  not  the  true  one,  it  ia  cer- 
tainly einbai  niSM  iI  with  fewer  diflicuhies 
than  ntiy  wliich  Im-sroine  to onr knowledge; 
but  Aon  noalrum  tanteui  cuniponere  litUi 
The  meat  Tahiable  cdStioiis  of  Juniua  aia 


those  of  Tleron,  a  pacudonym  (London, 
1801,  of  which  it  in  stnmge  that  we  find  no 
account  in  ilie  iCnglii>ii  reviews  of  that  day  j, 
and  particularly  of  Woodfall,  with  nocea 
and  illustrations.  A  French  translatinu 
by  Parisot,  willi  a  commeutaryi  was  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  in  1823. 

J  U  .N  K  8  ;  larjre,  flat-bottomed  %-esBeIs, 
from  100  to  150  tons  burden,  used  !)y  the 
Chijiuse.  They  have  three  mastSi  and  a 
abort  bowsprit  placed  on  die  atariwaid 
bow.  Tlie  masts  arc  supported  by  two  or 
three  shrouds,  which,  at  times,  are  all 
carried  on  llic  windward  side.  On  die 
fore  and  main-mast  is  a  sort  of  lug-aail, 
of  cane  or  banilwo.  Similar  to  these 
junks  are  the  Japanese  barks,  which  are 
80  or  90  feet  lone  on  one  deck,  but  have 
oahr  one  meat,  that  carriei^  a  (^quara-aail, 
aiKlfbrward  one  or  two  jibs,  made  of  cotton. 

Ju.NO  (witli  tlie  Greeks,  Hen},  the 
highest  aiM  moat  powerftil  dnrinily  of  the 
Greeks  and  Homans,  next  to  Jupiler  (the 
Greek  Zau\  of  whom  she  was  the  sister 
and  wiir,  wu>»  the  daughtir  of  Kronos 
(Satuni)  and  llUrn  Arcadi:i.  Argos  and 
Samos  cluinicd  the  honor  of  her  birtli. 
According  to  ilomer.  she  waa  educatetl 
hy  Ooeamia  and  Thetis;  acconlinf  to  oth- 
ers, by  the  Hours.  Iler  marriage  with 
Juj»iti  r,  on  tlio  island  of  Cn  ti  .  was  hon- 
oixd  by  the  prcseuee  of  all  Ur  gods.  Ac- 
eorffittg  to  Homer,  Jupiter  crniiraced  her 
wit]iout  the  ktiowlcdgo  of  their  parents; 
and  oihrrs  «iy  tlint  !)<■  subiliu  d  her  by  ar- 
tifice, on  tJiu  island  of  Samoy,  and  there 
married  her.  After  he  had  lovod  iicr  for 
n  Innir  ttinr  without  uny  n  turn,  he  once 
saw  her  without  her  attendantSi  wander- 
ing oil  the  mountain  of  Thronax,  and 
nfter\^'ards  lyiujC^  <Iown  to  n  st.  He  col- 
lected a  dark  cloud,  and  throw  himsi'lf  al 
her  leel  in  die  fonn  of  a  cuckoo,  ireni- 
bfing  with  wet  and  cold.  She  coropas- 
'^irni.irt  ly  took  the  poor  bin!  under  her 
m  uiilo;  buitlioirod  immediately  assumed 
his  true  form,  and,  in  order  to  enjoy  her, 
promiaed  her  marriaffe.  Their  marriage 
was  not  fortunate.  1  he  proud,  andiitioiis 
and  jcfUou^  Juno  could  not  bear  die  fre- 
quent infidi^dM  of  her  buabttid ;  but  bo 
treated  her  wiUi  all  that  severity  which, 
in  ancient  times,  the  huslmnd  wos  accus- 
tomed to  use  lowanls  the  wife.  Tlie  an- 
Ciont  poet8|  particularly  Homer,  give  uh 
many  mstanres  of  diis  kind.  >Vhen  Juno 
had  driven  Hercules^  the  iavorite  of  her 
binbaud,  to  Cos,  bv  a  stomi,  Jupiter  waa 
so  angry  that  he  bound  her  hands  and 
feet,  loaded  Ik  r  with  two  anvils,  and  sus- 
pended her  fn>m  Olympite.  No  one  of 
the  other  gods  coul^  help  her.  During 
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die  Trojan  war,  baTiiig  hdlad  Jupiter  to 
deep,  in  order  to  give  the  victory  to  tin; 
Greeks  diiriiip  his  Hhnnl>er?i,  she  etJoniwd 
widi  difficulty  from  tiie  blows  which  Ju- 
pitor  aimed  at  her  when  he  awoke.  In 
tljc  ohlest  |>ootry,  Juno  is  describrd  us  a 
divinity  hostile  to  UercMlea,  appearing  un- 
propitioiM  to  bilii,  even  at  hia  birth,  and 
opposing  ium  aflerwards  in  all  liis  uudci^ 
takings.  Homer  generahzed  this  idea, 
aud  .repretieoted  her  as  a  tnaUeioua  god- 
dcHU  or  wilem  he  made  1180  whenever  a 
planh  WlM  to  be  intcmipted,  or  an  enter- 
prise defeated.  cl<>sorilx'j<  niiiuitt  ly 
the  art  which  Juno  used  tu  assist  the 
Greeks,  contrary  to  the  command  of  her 
husband.  She  is  also  the  malirious  |K'r- 
aecutor  of  the  objects  of  Jupiter's  uinours 
(e.  Latona,  Semel^  and  Alcmeno),  and 
of  tiieir  children  liy  hi  in.  ilmong  the 
latter,  Hercules  mni  iJaccbtis  sunered 
most.  The  Thebuns  iiiicwisc  felt  the 
eflfeeti  of  ber  hatred,  beeauee  Hereulee 
was  born  among  ihetn.  She  persecuted 
Athamas  aiu\  his  family,  iK-cnuse  ho  had 
educated  tlie  young  Bacchus.  All  who 
Wpwmied  10  tfaemeelirea,  or  attributed  to 
otlierst,  a  superiority  to  hi  r,  fxpfrienced 
her  vengeance.  The  beauty  of  Jimo  is 
dqvated,  maiestic,  and  ealbakted  to  in- 
ipbe  awe :  she  wanted  the  soft,  insinuat- 
insr  aM<l  hpart-tcHiching  beauty  of  Venus. 
In  the  Trojan  war,  she  was  the  protector 
of  the-OfMk&  She  aometimee  mm^ed 
herself  in  the  ronihat :  thu-s  Pi  Jupiter 
once  allowed  her  to  remove  Mars,  the 

Srotector  of  tlie  Ti  <  .jan:*,  lioni  llie  Imltie. 
[o  one  of  the  goddcaaea  dared  contend 
with  her  in  fight.  Diana  (mce  ntteinptcd 
it,  but  her  cheeks  ielt  the  streugtli  of  the 
mighty  Juno.  Her  diUdron  were  Hd)e, 
Dythyia,  Man  nd  Vulcan.  The  last, 
however,  she  is  said  to  have  home  without 
the  aaatstance  of  Jupiter,  in  revenge  for 
his  producing  Minerva  from  hie  -own 
brain,  Acroiding  to  some  writers,  she 
was  also  tlie  mother  of  the  monster  Ty- 
phon ;  but  oliiers  assi^  him  a  difierent 
origin.  Fourdiflforent  ideas  ore  associated 
wiui  Juno.  According  to  the  Orpliic  doc- 
tnuest  ahe  was  the  symbol  of  the  lower 
air,  as  Jupiter  wai  of  the  upper  ab,  or  of 
the  ahr  in  aeneral.  With  this  was  joined 
another  idea,  derived  from  the  I'elasgic 
religion  at  Samoa,  which  represented  her  as 
tfaeoneen  ofthegoda.  To  tiuawaa  added 
the  Phcenician  notion  ;  the  Venus  Umnia, 
by  which  name  the  Phcenicians  worehip- 
ped  nature,  being  confounded,  in  Greece, 
wMl  Juno.  As  such,  she  was  particularly 
worshipped  at  Argos.  Finally,  the  poets 
Ipve  be;r  the  character  of  a  mahciou^  god- 


dess, who  oodnleneled  the  prtgedi  of 
Jupiter  and  Other  gods,  or  of  heroes  and 
men.  She  wos  worshipped  in  all  Cnn  ce, 
but  lu:r  principal  seals  w  ere  at  Argoii,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  was  bcr  femoua  temple, 
the  Ilei-reum,  and  at  Samoa,  the  place  of 
her  birth  utid  marriage :  hence  one  of  lier 
epithets  was  Samia.  The  Samian  Juno 
was  represented,  on  coins,  with  a  cres- 
eent  on  her  head,  and  her  hands  resting 
on  two  wund^'.  I'he  companions  of  Juno 
were  tiie  Nymphs,  Gmoae  and  Hounk 
Iri.s  (q.  v.)  was  her  particular  senant. 
Among  animab,  the  peacock,  the  goose 
and  the  cuckoo  were  sacred  to  her.  Her 
usual  attribuM  is  the  nytd  diadem, 
fitrmcd  like  a  long  triangle.  She  often 
has  a  veil  bespangled  with  stare,  either  as 
a*  covering  for  her  bead,  or  hanging 
loosely  beuiiid  her.  On  a  gem  in  die 
collretion  of  Stosch,  she  appt'nrs  in 
caliii  Uiojesty,  seated  on  u  tliroue,  having , 
at  her  oacl^  on  each  aide,  the  eun  and 
moon,  ond  over  hcr  head  ue  phinets,  to 
signify  that  she  is  the  queen  of  heaven. 
She  is  drawn  in  a  carriage  by  two  pea- 
ooeka.  The  statuee  of  Juno,  amoog  tlie 
ancients,  were  not  vcrv"  numerous, and  even 
during  the  time  >vheu  sculpture  wati  iu  its 
moat  perfect  state,  the  Greeks  poaseswd 
no  particularly  ((li  hratid  statues  of 
her.  Most  of  the  portruiis  of  Jimo,  on 
gems,  are  by  the  Greek,  artists  of  the  time 
of  the  Eotnan  emperoia.  Juno  had  the 
same  character  among  the  Romans  as 
among  the  Grei'ks.  They  called  her 
g»  IK  rally  Juno  Regina  (Regia),  Pronuba 
Matruhi.  as  protector  of  betrothed  virgina), 
1  All  inn  ;<j.  v.),  and  Uxflhj^.  She  had  sev- 
eral temples  in  Rome.  The  first  days  of 
eveiy  month,  and  the  vrfiole  of  June^  were 
sacred  to  her.  (On  the  phaet  of  ihi^  name, 
see  Planets.) 

Junta {Spanislii  an  assembly),  in  Spain ; 
a  liicfa  coundl  of  Hate.  There  were,  fbr- 
merly,  but  two — the  royal  junta  of  com- 
njcrce,  the  mint  and  tlie  mines  (reai 
junta  gcna-al  de  comercio^  momdcL,  minas 
V  dtpendenciaa  dt  ^tnmgtn»\  and  tl.f 
board  of  the  tohnero  mono]H»!y  [nal 
junta  de  tabaco).  'ihe  assembly  of  the 
estates  of  the  uncilom  was  called  the 
corks.  But,  in  1808,  Napoleon  summon- 
ed toginher  the  notables  of  the  kingdom, 
imder  the  title  oi'  a  junta,  to  the  nuud)er 
of  150  mamfaen ;  of  whom  50  were  to 
represM-nf  the  spiritual,  and  100  the  secu- 
lar interests  of  tiie  country.  Only  IH) 
members,  in  fact,  appeared,  and  time 
widiout sufficient  powers — a  circumstance, 
however,  whieh  t  nilwn-assed  him  little. 
The  junta  was  organized  June  15, 1808» 
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under  the  prcsidenpy  of  I>*Agiin7.p,  inin-  seeing^  the  loxid-thundf  rmf:,  the  (laud<om- 

ister  of  finance,  and  unauiniousJv  accept-  ptUing.    A  higher  idea  inaJtes  him  the 

ed  tlie  new  oonadtutioa.  But  when  king  fiithcr  of  gods  and  iiien«  as  indeed  Homer 

Joeeph  WW  obliged  to  leave  Madrid,  An-  eaUi  him.  Still  this  Is  not  the  idea  of  a 

jrti<n  !,  n  now  junta  was  nssemhiod,  com-  supreme  being,  tho  creator  of  the  worhl. 

posed  of  the  principal  leodera  of  tiie  in-  which  fiist  arose  at  a  later  period.  Tht; 

BurrectioD.    It  eonaialed  at  Ural  of  06  man  eommoD  IdiMy  it  tUi  time,  wee  thet 

members.  The  (  (uiiit  Florida-Blaticn  was  of  Jupiter  HeroeiM^  wiMk  being  only  the 

its  jiresidefjt.     hi*  iiunilwr  wax  nlb  n^'ords  governor  and  protectorof  housea,  families 

fLxed  ot  44.    Tiie  odvaijce  of  tlie  French  aud  tlieir  poeacssions,  or  of  a  whole  peo- 

drove  thie  juDla  to  Seville,  whence  they  pie  and  a  peitietiler territory,  was  of  cour§e 

snhscqucntfy  retired  to  Cadiz.    Besiilen  nothing  more  than  a  local  deity.    He  is 

this  central  junta,  there  was,  in  every  aliK>  the  ruler  aud  director  of  tiie  fiites  of 

prortnce  not  subjugated  bf  tfao  Freneh,  a  men,  and  holds  in  his  band  a  balance,  in 

provincia]  junta,  subordinate  to  iu   (See  which  lie  weighs  out  to  each  one  his  pn>- 

Spntn.) — In  F.iiphsh,  t!u'  word  jttntn  is  portion  of  good  aud  of  evil.    '^Fwo  um*' 

used  UH  a  term  of  reproach,  fur  a  cubul  or  aiao  stand  in  his  palace ;  in  one  of  which  is 

AelSon.  evil,  sod  in  Mother  good.  Boroedmeslw 

Jupiter  (in  CJretk,  Zow);  son  nfj^atiiin  gives  to  mortals  a  lot  mingled  from  botli; 

and  Rhea.    The  Greek  name  of  his  father  Bomctiuies  drawn  tVoni  i»rie  nione.  liiit, 

being  Kronos,  he  ia  somelirncM  called  ncvertheles^^,  he  is  himself  subject  to  Fuu-, 

Krnnion  aud  Krmides.  He  is  tlie  brodier  an  unknown  being,  wrapped  up  in  ob- 
of  Vesta,  feres,  J "O'N  N'M''""*' scuriiy.    He  in  the  wi^f-^t  ot"  gixLs  nntl 

In  the  difiereul  periods  ol'  Urcciaii  histo-  men.   Minerva  aits  ever  at  his  aide.  He 

Ty,  very  dllftraiit  nodons  were  enieitifoed  fynoB  bis  purposes  wltboot  the  aeristanee 

re-specting  this  god.  The  Pelasgi  honored  of  any  one,  and  to  whomsoever  he  diK 

him,  fmu)  the  most  remote  times,  as  the  not  tli.-trlose- thrni,  they  renuiin  in.scrulable. 

3fmbol  of  nature.    His  orarlo  was  at  Do-  He  aids  luan  witii  his  couimel,  luid  thmi 

ona,  sod  hence  lie  is  called  the  Z^Nfenioii,  tbiiia  ealied  tbe4rA«i:^gM<(flMis>re.  He 

Pelasfr^r  kivs;.    In  the  Oq)hic  religion,  is  fnm  ;  his  aiwnlaai  an*  irrevocnbh' and 

Jupiter  was  a  physical  symbol,  and  dcnot-  iufulhble.    ne  knoWB  the  liaes  of  nmi. 

ed  the  upper  air,  the  tether;  and  Juno, the  He  bears  those  oite  of  mortals  which 

agrmbol  of  the  lower  air,  was  eomiecied  they  awaai'  by  bkn,  and  punishes  peijury 

with  him  as  sister  and  wife.    Hence  the  in  r]]^  <pvpn-«r  manner.    All  injustice  and 

following  Hoiuehc  fable  is  explained,  cruelty  is  liaicful  to  him.   Wlioever  will 

Juno,  Neptune  and  Apollo  wish  to  bind  not  Bstoil  to  a  suppliant  oAtoderf  ASMe»V 

Jupiter;  but  Thetis  calls  the  hundred-  and  forgive  him,  him  Jupiter  [HikcUsioiS 

armcil  Hriannis  to  his  assistance,  who,  by  punishes.    He  is  kind  and  benevolent,  and 

his  mere  presence,  prevented  the  gods  wishes  uiou  to  be  so  hkevnse  to  each  oth- 

fion  eairying  their  plol  lnu>  execution  er.    Heiiee  be  is  called  JupUer  Xenm 


f.'tS 


(the  contest  'if  i]w  eleillBnts,  in  which  (the  protector ''f  i=^ti-nri;:rr-^     Fhr^p  id 

the  tether  would  have  been  in  danger  of  of  Jupiter,  wliich  are  luuud  lu  Homer 

beuig  overcome,  had  it  not  at  length  ^nun-  and  in  the  poets  <tf  his  time,  akbou|^  aa 

ed  the  victor}'  through  iti  atmigtb,  &ia-  ^et  liuiited  uy  local  circum8tjmce5t,  were 

n^iis).    TImis  also  we  may  explain,  sym-  in  a ft<  r  times  more  fully  unf'iM  .|,  in  ] 

bolicailv,  the  fable,  that  Jupiter  once  portion  as  the  inteilcciuui  cultivation  of 

boaalod  dwt  be  would  let  down  a  ehain  the  Greeks  increased,  and  a  purer  phikw-^ 

fromheaven,upon  which  all  the  gods  might  ophy  lM'g;ui  to  be  diffused.    With  this  an- 

hang,  and  still  would  nut  l)e  able  to  drag  connected  those  historical  traditions,  ac- 

him  down  ;  but  ho  would  draw  them,  to-  cording  to  which  Jupiter  was  Iwm  and 

gether  with  the  e.'uih  and  sea,  up  to  him-  bred  upon  mount  Ida,  in  the  island  of 

sel^  and  thc?u  windinsj  tl.e  cliain  around  Crete;  for  an  oraclf  of  I'mnM''  an<!  Ti-rra 

tiie  top  of  Olympus,  would  leave  them  had  counselled  llhea  to  bring  ^>rth  her 

swinging  hi  tne  cloudi  fthe  eonUned  too  opon  that  frill,  lest  be  snonld^de- 

eflbris  of  all  the  lower  clenkcnts  are  not  vourcd  by  Saturn.    Different  traditions  u.s- 

sufficicnt  to  draw  down  the  a>iher  from  sign  liis  binfi  tf)  difterent  places  ;  some 

its  seat).    From  tlie  kvimIxjI  of  Uie  sther  sav  thai  it  occurred  at  Mcssenc,  otiii  rs  at 


evolved  tlie  poeuc  conception  of- Ju-  Tnebu^  Olmus  in  /Btolia,  yKg.e  in 

piter,  08  ruler  of  the  tetlu  r  and  the  upi>er  \:  I  rtia,  upon  the  hill  Lycttis  or  Dictto 

air.   In  reference  to  this,  he  has  the  fol-  in  Crete,  on  mount  Lyc«|UB.  iu  Arcadia 

lowing  surnames,  the  Ughtning-lomngf  the  (where  the  cavern  was  mmik  In  wbleb 

doudnUfdkig,  the  Ugh-MMt  tbeybr»  h&imoilNr  bote  him).  Eqiu%  diflerent 
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are  the  accoimts  rcapectiog  the  place 
wlieiw  be  was  edneaied.  AeewdSng  to 

Ilotner,  Terra  educated  liim,Rnd  conceal- 
ed hi»»,  during  liic  niglit,  in  n  cave  of  the 
woody  mouQtain  Argteus  ;  dovcH  brought 
embmie  to  him.  Th«  Areediaiw  «and 
Messcnlana  say  that  he  ^as  educatpd  by 
tlio  uymphfli  who  received  hiin  i'rotn  liie 
CSlintt&  and  badwd  Urn  in  the  fbuntain 
Ckfiayonu  Aocording  to  other  accovnia, 
his  mother  intrusted  ilie  child  to  the  care 
of  the  Curetesraod  Uiese  gave  him  to  the 
oympha  Ua  and  Adniirfwi,to  nnrte^whSet 
they  themselves,  by  a  condnual  clushing 
of  their  shields,  prt  vcnte<l  Satuni  from 
hearing  the  cries  of  ilie  child.  Instead 
of  Jupitar,8Bnini  is  said  to  bivc  swallow- 
ed a  stone  flA^uthed  in  a  goat's  hide  and 
anointed  with  honey,  which  they  gave 
bim.  AeomtBng  to  others,  he  was  edu- 
cated by  the  daughteru  of  the  Cretan  king 
Meiinsus,  Aniahnca  and  Melissa,  who 
nursed  him  with  tiie  milk  of  the  ^oat 
Anialthea,  otfi9*of  vwhoae  home  Jupiler 
changed  into  we  horn  of  plenty.  He 
grew  very  rapidly.  Whilst  he  was  yet 
but  a  year  old,  he  whb  already  able  to  af- 
ford assistance  in  the  execution  of  a 
scheme  which  his  mother  had  fomied 
against  iiis  father.  From  Metis  (goddess 
Cff  friadom),  Jupiter  received  an  emetic 
which  he  gjive  to  Satiim.  The  jwtion 
worked  ho  well,  that  he  Uirew  up  all  the 
chUdren  which  he  hod  8wallowed|  even 
to  the  alone  wfaieh  he  had  awaOowad  bit 
This  stone  Jupitef  deposited  at  the  foot 
of  Parnassus,  near  Pytlio,  for  a  memori- 
aL  He  proceeiied  now  to  deOironc  his 
fttber.  The  oldest  sons  of  Uranus  and 
Terra,  tlie  hundred-handed  pinnts,  and  tlie 
Cyclops,  were  iast  bound  in  Tartarus,  au4 
ue  momraoa  Campe  kept  guard  over  the 
pwaonewL  Jupiter  killed  the  monster  bf 
the  advice  of  Terra,  and  set  free  the  pria- 
oners.  Out  of  gmtitude,  they  armed  Ju- 
piter whli  the  tightiiing,  which,  unUi  Omt 
time,  lind  Iain  concealed  in  the  earth; 
Neptune  with  the  trident  ;  and  to  Pluto 
they  gave  a  hehuet  which  rendered  tlie 
wearer  invisible.  He  then  dethroned  hh 
fntlu  r,  and  castrated  him  with  the  sjune 
weapou  which  the  former  had  before  used 
on  Uraoua  for  a  inmilar  purpoee.  The 
Titana  weie  not  contented  with  thii  change 
of  govenunent,  and  there  arose  a  10 
years'  war  between  them  on  one  aide,  and 
the  children  of  Saturn  and  the  hundred- 
handed  giants  on  the  odier.  (See  Briart- 
U3.)  The  theatre  of  battle  was  the  hills 
of  01y4ni)us  and  OUirys.  From  the  latter 
fiwght  tne  Titans,  from  the  fonoMT  tlie 
oewgodiL  At  length  the  knar  coDtpier- 


ed,  and  the  Titans  were  buried  down  to 
TariMUB..  Jupiu  r,  having  bow  obtained 

full  irnKsession  of  the  sovereignty,  shared 
his  fatln  r's  kin;,'d»:ni  by  lot  with  fiis 
broUiers  j  he  hiiJisclf  receiving  Ujc  heav- 
en and  tfie  earth,  Neptune  the  kingdom . 
of  the  sen,  and  Phito  the  infernal  rcirir  i 
But  fearful  monsters  threatened  die  new 
cods  widb  destrucdon.  Terra,  anmr  that 
nerdiildren,  the  Titans,  should  be  kept 
imprisoned  in  the  depfhw  of  Tartani?, 
ffave  biith  to  the  dreadful  giants  who  re- 
belled against  the  new  goda.  These  were 
conqucn  d  by  tlie  aid  of  HercuUtf.  I?ut 
Terra,  still  n  tainiiij;  Ik  r  aii^rcr,  lM)re  to  Tar- 
tarus, Typhujua  (T\  phaou,  Typiion),  the 
most  fi^tfiil  of  ail  ihe^moiiaMfa,  whom  ' 
.Tn|iitcr  cf)nquercd  with  the  ^roatettt  liitfi- 
culty.  According  to  some,  Jupiter  pur- 
Boed  bhn  wldi  ml -Kghtnin^  and  sickle, 
until,  at  length,  on  a  hill  catted C<mu«,thqr 
jnimd  hatile.  Typlicj'Ufi  wound  about 
Jupiler  witl^  hid  dragon  folds,  flung  him 
upon  the  ground,  and  vdtfi  his  own  acMe 
cut  out  the  tendons  of  ills  hands  and  feet, 
dragged  hini  into  the  Corcyrean  cavern, 
and  stationed  a  dragon  to  keep  watch 
over  him.  But  Mercur}'  and  JBgipan  (a 
f>on  of  Jupiter  and  iEga,  Pan's  wile,  or  a 
foster  brother  of  Jupiter)  freed  Jupiler  by 
alealdi  from  the  dnigon,  curdd  hitn,  and 
set  him  upon  a  winged  chariot,  from 
which  he  hurled  Il;ilifiiinf!s  down  up- 
^on  TyphcBua.  At  iNisus  and  upon  JHas- 
mus,  they  fought  with  eicfa  other ;  but  at 
lengdi  JUpiter  {^ned  the  vi(  tor}',  and 
cnishcd  Uie  bleeding  monster  h  neaUi 
^uia,  or  the  island  Pithecusa.  Jupiter 
now  found  himself  in  quiet  possession  of 
the  Bovereignty,  which  was  soletnnly  sur- 
/endere<^  to  him  by  the  other  gods,  to 
each  one  of  whom  he  tber^^bre  g^ve  a 
reward.  FnmfthiB  time  he  was  king  of 
jhe  gods — an  idea  which  Pcems  to  have 
originated  when  Greece  had  a»  vet  onlv 
lier>nialler  kinga.  And  even  as  these  of- 
ten chofse  from  among  thcniwives  a  i:ni- 
versal  king  or  governorj  who  sliould  hold 
die  first  rank  (as,  for  example,  Agamem- 
non in  thelVqjan  war),  so  alao,  according 
to  the  reprcfientntions  of  the  poet?,  did  the 
They  chose  Jupiter  tlieir  king  and 
;  he  had  therefore  the  right,  on  im- 
portant occasions,  to  assenihle  them  in  his 
palace.  In  the  Trojan  war,  he  forl)ade 
the  deities  from  taking  further  {lurt  in  it, 
and  tftreatened  to  hurl  anv  transgref«or 
of  his  command  down  to  Tartarus.  The 
king  Jupiter  is  fonned,  by  Homer,  after  the 
exact  fashion  of  Uie  Grecian  kings  of  the 
peried,  and  hia  whole  character  is  painted 
m  enctaeeoidanoe  with  the  chancieia  of 
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the  oid  GtbA  huom  rode,  wild  and  pa>» 

Hionutc,  A  scourge  is  even  ascrilM  rl  to 
him,  witii  which,  as  king,  he  may  a(hnio- 
isttf  chMdMUMiiL  This  idea  waa  boi^ 
vowed  from  the  Egyptians,  amOOprt  whom 
the  scourge  was  an  ctnhlem  of  kingly 
power.  As  nrier  of  the  earth,  Jupiter 
ptftictdarty  xUrtcled  faia  attendon  to  Ae 
race  of  men,  which  he  exterminated,  be- 
cause it  hud  fjecome  corrupted  nn<i  vi- 
cious, and  tlicu  cn^ated  anotlier  and  lielter 
from  the  trees.  He  caused  Prometliaoi^ 
who  hfui  stolen  fire  from  he;iven  f  )r  men, 
to  be  bound  by  Vulcan  ou  the  Colchian 
Caucaaua,  whitat  liis  ]W€r  was  to  be  ever 
nreyed  on  by  a  vuiture.  He  killed  Escu- 
lapius  with  his  lightnings,  because,  by  his 
axtt  of  heal^igr  he  had  unpeopled  tlie 
lealin  of  Plato ;  and  when  Phaebus,  to 
avenge  hia  teon,  slew  the  Cyclopf*  who  had 
forged  hie  lightnings,  he  l>ani8hcd  him  a 
k>ng  time  from  heaven  to  earth.  He  pun- 
iahod  with  death  Salmoneu^  who  imi- 
tated his  tlittii.!<  r  ;  M.i^,  who  wished  to 
alay  Pellux ;  Capaucu^whu  was  the  first 
to  aoale  the^  wans  <^  ThefaM ;  and  after> 
wanl^also,  iIk-  ("iinnetJ,  who,  at  the  per- 
sumdon  of  Juno,  had  concealed  the  youncr 
Ei)a|)huti,  and  the  Aehaian  fiver-god 
.^^pus,  who  had  endeavored  to  regain 
hitf  daughter,  whom  Jupiter  had  carried 
oS.  He  want  through  the  world,  punish- 
ing tibe  wicked,  and  leWaiding  good. 
His  peculiar  servants  were  ilie  Hone  aad 
Mercury.  Ganymede,  who  took  the 
place  of  Hebe,  was  cup-!9earer  to  him  and 
the  other  gods.  His  palace  is  on  Ulyni- 
pus.  Themis  or  Dike  sits  on  a  tliroic  h 
aide  him.  Hia  fim  wife  was  Metis,  a 
daughter  of  Ooeanus,  tfaewieeat  of  id]  the 
dchjes.  But  when  Uranus  and  Ti  rra  f(ir<> 
told  to  him  that  she  wnuld  hear  a  child 
who  should  deprive  him  of  his  sovereign- 
ly, he  dewHirra  her  daring  her  pregnancy; 
and  tlience  it  came  to  p:i.ss  that  Minerva, 
some  time  aller,  was  bont  front  his  head. 
His  second  wife  was  Themis,  a  daughter 
of  Uranus  and  Terra,  who  bon-  liim  the 
Hone  and  Parco;.  His  lliinl  vn'  v  i-*  Ju- 
no. Among  the  goddesses,  he  aiao  loved 
Dione,  a  daogbeer  of  .£dier  and  Terra, 
and  was  by  her  the  father  of  Aphrodite. 
At  a  later  period,  Mnemoi»yne,  daii<^hft  r 
of  Uranus  and  Terra,  bore  him  tlie  nine 
Moaea,  Im  having  apent  nine  nights  in  her 
embraces  ;  Ceres,  his  sister,  became  by 
him  the  mother  of  Proserpine ;  Eury- 
nome,  daughter  of  Oeeanua  and  Thetis, 
became  mother  of  the  Graces ;  Latona, 
daughter  of  a  Tiutn  and  Phoebe,  moth- 
er of  ApoUo  and  Diana.  Among  his 
inonal  ntevM  were  Dnnag,  daughter  of 


AerWoe,  and  tnoSeaof  Peraens  ;'tlMk4 

daughter  of  PlK>ronens,  the  fij-st  one 
among  mortals  whom  Jsipitcr  loved, 
mother  of  Argu!^,  the  third  king  of  Argos; 
Maia,  daughter  of  Atlas^  and  mother  of 
Mercup.'  :  Iht  rthior  Tay^tc,  mother  of 
I.iacediemon,  and  tiie  thiixl  sister  Electra,' 
tMNher  of  Dardanaa  t  beaidea  theee  were 
S<miele,  daughter  of  Cachnus,  and  inoiln  r 
of  Baccliua  ;  Eim)pa.  danirhter  of  Pha?- 
nix  or  Agenor,  and  M.st«  r  t  f  Cadmus^ 
BflOther  m  Minos,  Sarpedon  .'.nd  Kiiad»> 
manthns  ;  ralli  '  i  r  of  Lycaon 

or  Nyc^us,  uiotiier  oi  Area:*;  Jo,  daugh- 
ter of  Inaehua  oi  Argua  Knoptea,  nioihe^ 
of  Fpajdius  ;  Leda,  daughter  oftheiEto- 
linn  king 'flM'?Jiiii«?  orOlaiH'iis.  Tuotlier  of 
Helen  and  PoJIux  ;  /Egma,  daughter  of 
the 'ffiver>ge<f  .^Esopus  and  mother  of 

l"  '  ":^:     \iir-.;i>',  <lii;;L'^'.  r   m!"  NvclCUS, 

and  motlier  of  Amplnrm  and  Zetlms  ; 
Elara,  daughter  of  Orchemenus,  and 
mother  of  the  giant  Tityo8.  The  last  of 
his  niistressses  was  the  lieautiftd  Aleinenc, 
the  motlier  of  Hercules.  The  Nyninha 
am  alao  regaided  aa  tiio  danghten  of  Jti- 
piter.  At  a  later  period,  by  his  rape  of 
the  heaiiiiful  Guiiynnde,  he  gave  tlie 
Greeks  tlie  lirst  exujnple  of  the  love  of 
boya.  Jupiter  had  many  onicles  In 
Greece  ;  for  instance,  at  l)<ulona,at01ym- 
pitt,  althouch  the  latter  atler  a  aho/t  time 
MMd,  aiid  000  In  m  holy  groMo  on  mount 
Ida  in  Crete.  HiajaDMMt  AmlMis  temple 
in  (inhere  was  that  of  Olympia  or  Pisa. 
He  was  alm>  e,<p(M  ially  honored  at  Dodo- 
iia  ill  Epiriis,  on  mount  Casius  in  Egypt, 
in  the  city  Xein'  r*  in  Argolis,on  ^'Etnn, on 
mount  Athos  and  Dictie,  and  many  other 
XiaotA'  Inthia^way  we  have  manyofthe 
Humames  of  Jupiter  explained.  11^  the 
Romans  he  is  called  Ftretriits,  Elicttu, 
Statort  Ctqntolmtu,  and  the  hke.  Hie 
meat  oaul  attribute  ia  the  tfiunder* 
lx)lt,  which  he  either  holds  hiinf<elf 
in  his  hand,  or  w  hich  the  eagle  Invirs  at 
hie  side.  He  is  always  attended  by  the 
eagle,  and  sotnedmcs  by  the  beautiful 
Ganymede.  1  le  is  usually  represented  wiUi 
a  en )  wn  and  sceptre.  Uia  countenance  dis- 
plays aeriouaneaa  and  nuyesty,  mingled 
with  benevolence  and  aawnity.  Of  the 
statues  of  Jupiter,  we  have  received  but  a 
few  from  anUquiiy,  and  none  of  tiie  lirst 
rub  By  lar  the  moet  beautifiil  repre- 
seutntious  of  him  are  found  \ipnn  irenis, 
which  present  to  us  the  king  of  the  gods  in 
the  dinerent  scenes  of  his  historv ;  some- 
times enly  the  bust,  sometimes  me  whnila 
figure;  sometimes  alone,  at  others  i^iifMHl 
with  other  figures.  That  cetcl)ratcd  mas- 
tetpieoe  of  Cheehm  aii^  tiie  aiatue  of  J  upiter 
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Olympiufi,  by  Phidias,  is  indeed  loet  to  us. 
But  it  \a  \ufi;h\y  prolmlile  that  in  thcfxcel- 
lent  hrudu  on  pi-nis,  the  |)rinci|ml  tniits  of 
it  uro  i>n-«Tved.  Up<»n  n  gum  in  tho  cab- 
inet of  Sto;«ch,  the  beholder  odmin'«  the 
dce|»  MeriousnoiM  mingled  with  a  heavenly 
inilihiew,  which  is  spn-ad  ovrr  his  whoh; 
coiMJtenance,  and  the  lieaiititiii  growtii  of 
hair  fuHing  down,  not  hke  the  cris|)ed 
locks  of  yomh,  hnt  in  gentle  undulations 
of  a  ri{)e,  manly  ajrtj,  closely  rrscnibling 
the  mane  of  the  lion,  tlie  king  of  IxMurts. 
Upon  another  gem,  Jupiter  is  enthroned 
in  an  ann-chair,  as  king  of  heaven  and 
earth.  The  moon  and  stars  are  n)und 
about  him,  the  globe  is  in  his  right  hund, 
the  sceptre  in  liis  lcfi,atid  a  diadem  on  hia 
head,  lo  }M)int  him  out  clearly  as  the  sti- 
premc  ruler.  The  lower  part'of  the  bo<ly 
is  covered.  The  «Mjle  at  his  feel  sits 
looking  opto  him,  awaiting  his  commands. 
When  Jupiter  stands,  he  is  generally  naked, 
because  he  is  then  occupied  in  a  way 
whirh  makes  clothing  an  incimibrnnce. 
Bulls  and  eagles  were  usually  offered  to 
him ;  the  oak  and  I)eech-trecs  wen;  sjicred 
lo  biin.  In  tJje  second  month  of  every 
fiftli  ycjir,  the  Olympic  games  were  celc- 
braifd  in  honor  of  hi/ii.  Besides  the  Uo- 
merie  and  Orphic  hymns  in  honor  of  Ju- 
pitiT,  we  have  one  by  Cullininchus  and 
ricnntlies.  We  would  n-nmrk  that  the 
onrientB  n^ckouefl  many  diffen^ni  Ju- 
piters.  Varro  gives  300  of  lliat  name, 
and  Cicero  three,  as  (he  most  distinguish- 
ed— the  sons  of  iEiher,  of  Caelus,  and  of 
Saturn.  To  the  last,  the  actions  of  all  the 
rest  weif  finally  attributed. 

Jupiter  m'iinnunu  Sufficient  has  Ijeen 
said  fur  the  limits  of  tlits  work,  on  this 
great  deity  of  ihc  Kgj-ptians,  in  .immon, 
and  in  Etnfptiftn  .Vy/An/og-y,  in  the  article 
Hitro^lyphics.  We  will  only  atld,  that  iu 
the  Transjictions  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical sobriety  (vol.  4,  new  series,  No.  1), 
a  ptiblication  not  vet  out  when  tlie  above- 
nvntioned  article  was  prt-piutid,  Mr. 
Hodgson  directs  the  attention  of  the  rty- 
nM)logist  for  the  origin  of  the  won!  .'7,71- 
mon  lo  the  HerU'r  word  ^mnn,  water  (the 
verj'  contrary  to  sand,  the  wonl 

from  which  Annnon  is  generally  derived). 
{See  also  Cham|)ollion^s  Tableau  ChUral^ 
prefixed  to  his  volume  of  plated,  No.  .'S*,  a.) 

JupitfTj  in  astronomy.   (Sec  Planets.) 

Jura  ;  one  of  the  Hrlmdes,  or  WcBteni 
Islands  of  Scotland,  situnti  il  to  the  north- 
e^t  of  the  Isliuid  of  islay,  and  opposite  to 
the  district  of  Knapnlale,  in  Argj'leshire, 
to  which  county  it  is  amiexed.  ft  extends 
fully  'id  miles  in  length,  and  is  on  an  av- 
eiBgv  7  broad,  containing  56,500  Scots 
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acresi,  of  which  oidy  3000  ore  arable.  It 
is  the  roost  nigged  of  the  Western  Ishtj, 
being  composed  chiefly  of  huge  rocks, 
f>ileil  on  one  another  in  tlie  utmost  diw»r- 
der,  naked,  and  inca|ml>le  of  cultivation. 
The  mountainous  ri<iges  terminate  in  four 
similar  j)eaked  mountains,  called  the  paps 
of  Jura.  The  only  crops  are  oatii,  Iwrley, 
potatoes  and  flax  ;  the  chief  manure  is 
the  sea-weed,  whirli  is  cast  ashoR*.  There 
is  only  one  small  village,  calle<l  Jura.  The 
Gaelic^  the  only  language  spoken  in  iho 
island.    Population,  12G4. 

Ji'RA  ;  a  chain  of  mountains  al>out  60 
leagues  in  length,  and  J 5  in  breadth.  It 
is  a  continuation  of  the  Savoy  Alps  (q.  v.), 
e\ten<ling  from  the  Rhine,  nmr  Bide,  to 
the  Rhone,  alxiut  10  miles  below  Geneva. 
By  the  low  range  of  mountains  in  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  thu  Jura  is  connected  with 
the  lofty  Alps  of  Berne.    It  stretches  to- 
wanfs  the  north  in  se^-end  long  ridges  * 
between  Franco  atid  Swit/.erlaml ;  the 
ridges  then  separate,  aad  the  easteni 
one,  wjiich  is  the  principal,  is  continued 
tiuioiigh  Neufchatel  and  the  canton  of 
Solcttre,  and  terminates  on  the  eastern 
side  of  tfic  Frickthal,  in  the  canton  of 
Aargan,  on  the  Rhine,  wln-n*,  on  the 
Gennmi  side,  tJie  Schwar/.wnM  or  Black 
Forest  is  a  continuation  of  it.    The  west- 
ern branch  extends  farther  to  the  north, 
and  takes  the  narne  of  the  V'osgiis.  Jura 
has  neither  tlie  pointed  summits  nor  the 
j>erennial  snows  of  tlie  lughest  peaks  of 
the  Al|»s.     Oiw  of  the  highm  )M>aks, 
mount  Reculet,  is  elevatdd  5310  feet  above 
the  level  of  tlie  sea,  and  tin?  Dole,  5185 
flMM.    The  Fn.nch  ilepartmcnt  of  the  Ju- 
ra, a  ponion  of  Franche-Comtt',  on  the 
Furieus*'  and  the  Doulio,  fiuriishes  silver, 
copper,  Hdii,  lea<l,  marble  and  salt.  The 
chief  town  is  Lons-le-Saulriier. 

JuRGURA  (anciently,  Jl/ona /trra/itj) ;  a 
mountain  of  Africa,  in  Algiers,  supposed 
to  be  the  highest  in  Bariiai^' ;  24  miles 
S.  of  Dellys,  »)0  S.  E,  of  Algiers.  It  is 
at  least  24  miles  long ;  and,  if  we  except 
a  pool  of  gootl  wati  r,  Iwnlered  round 
with  amiile  ground,  that  lies  near  the 
middle  of  it,  the  whole,  from  one  end  to 
Llie  other,  is  a  continued  range  of  naked 
rocks  and  pn'cipices.  In  the  winter  sea- 
sou,  the  ridge  of  this  mountain  is  always 
coviired  with  snow. 

JuRV.    [Written  by  a  civilian.*]  The 

•  This  arlH-jp,  a*  far  as  the  break  on  pup*" 
is  tranislalcd  from  ihe  Gorman  Conrfrsatuw-LfX' 
iccm,  ojid  was  writien  hy  a  tii-nnan  civilian  ar- 
customi-d  to  the  juridical  prartirc  of  ctHJiiirir* 
where  th<r  civil  law  |>rcvails.  ainl  where  the  trial 
by  jui^'  is  impcrlrcily  uadcrilood,  aad,  if  iutro- 
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right  of  punishing  is  inse^iarablc  from 
tlie  executive  power  in  a  state  ;  but,  since 
the  penal  authority  has  to  decide  re- 
Hpecting  the  projierty,  freedom  and  life 
of  citizens,  tlie  executive  or  highest  pow- 
er may  easily  tlegeneraie  into  de8|MJtLsni, 
anil  the  relation  of  the  citizen  to  the  gov- 
eniment  into  slavery,  if  it  can  punislt  at 
will.  It  consequently  becomea  an  object 
to  deprive  the  government  of  the  will 
and  jwwer  to  punish  unjustly.  Now, 
.nince,  in  every  case  of  punishment,  a 
double  question  is  to  be  answered — first, 
whether  the  accused  committed  the  act 
with  which  he  is  charged,  and,  secondly, 
if  he  is  guilty,  what  con!*e(iuences  <lo 
the  laws  attach  to  the  deed,  and  what 
punishment  must  be  inflictinl — the  execu- 
tive power  will  be  suthciently  ri'stricted, 
if  we  leave  it  to  answer  menOy  the  last 
question,  and  leave  the  decision  of  the 
nret  to  a  seiwrnite,  iiuhipoudenl  authority. 
This  can  neither  Ik;  limited  to  single  indi- 
viduals, nor  to  a  ^K'rmanent  college,  lloih 
are  too  much  subje<*4  to  the  infliiejices  of  the 
supreme  jiower.  The  mass  of  the  people, 
alone,  is  not  to  \yc  comipted.  But,  ^nce 
the  massof  tlip  people  caiuiot  sit  in  judg- 
ment, and  it  is  also  known  how  little  iju- 
{)artiul  juetice  is  to  be  expecteil  from  the 
multitude,  when  ilieir  own  inlcn  st  is  con- 
cerned, liry  Hi^eney  must  be  committed  to 
swoni  sulwiilutes,  chosen  for  single  cases, 
or  only  for  short  jieriods,  in  onler  that 
the  popular  tribunal  nmy  not  degenerate 
into  aii  established  office.  These  sul)Sti- 
tutes,  as  they  an;  not  determined  l>efure- 
band,  caimot  iM^cbme  Uie  object  of  cor- 
rupting influences,  which,  though  they 
may  find  access  with  Bume,  hartlly  can 
with  all.  In  these  views  lie  the  founda- 
tion and  essence  of  juries;  nanai'ly,  of 
the  petty  jur}'  in  England,  and  of  the 
jury  dc  jxigemeni^  in  imitation  of  it,  among 
the  Fn;ucli.  In  the  former  couutrj',  the 
love  of  freedom  procwded  still  farther,  and, 
on  account  of  the  mi>!chiel'  that  may  be 
produced  by  complainLn,  invented  the 
grand  jury,  consisting,  likewise,  of  sworn 
repr»?«»>ntativi*s  of  the  peo[)le,  whose  func- 
tion it  is  to  decitle  n'si»ecting  the  admissi- 
hility  of  complaints,  and  whether,  in  cou- 
(bnnity  %vitli  them,  a  criminal  prosecution 
is  to  Im^  instituted  against  uny  one.  Its 
counterpart  existed  in  France  till  18(K), 

(lured  at  nil,  baa  been  impert'ocdy  admiuistcrcil. 
It  ha<t  been  retained,  becauM  i(  lias  been  (hou^hl 
thai  the  view*  of  tho  roiiliucntal  JuriMs  on  this 
subject  would  be  curiou*  and  iiistruclivc.  The 
wriuT,  it  will  be  seen,  considers  the  iriaJ  by  jury 
alnio!)!  solely  wilh  referenre  to  ohnimal  caien. — 
The  re njaiiider  of  ihc  article  wai  written  by  an 
rmincut  American  jurist. 


under  tlie  name  of  jury  cTaccujiation.  To 
tJiis  cMeiitial  character  of  a  jury  are  unit- 
ed several  properties  necessary  to  its  per- 
fection, (a.)  Not  only  must  citizens  sit  in 
judgment  on  citizens,  but  the  greatest 

f>oasibk;  equality  of  rank  is  to  bo  sought, 
>etween  tJie  judges  and  the  |>arty  to  be 
judged,  in  ortler  tnat  the  interests  of  dif- 
ferent ranks  may  not  give  rise  to  injustice, 
partiality,  or  false  decisions.  In  England, 
when;  all  nuiks,  below  the  hereditary 
peers,  are  by  law  equal,  and  willioui  ex- 
clusive prerogatives  of  rank  or  birth,  all 
p«'rwms  n(»t  bon»  peers  of  tlje  laud  (for 
tliey,  as  tm  intennediate  |>art  of  the  heredi- 
tary govenunent,  l)etween  king  and  peo- 
ple, have  their  equals,  and,  consequently, 
their  jury,  only  in  tlie  house  of  lonls)  aro 
tried  by  the  same  jur}'.  In  tlie  ancient 
Gennan  courts,  which,  in  substance,  were 
juries,  the  equality  of  birth  betwef'n  the 
judge  and  crimiuid  was  moct  strictly  ob- 
served ;  not,  however,  so  much  that 
no  inferior  person  could  bu  judged  by  a 
higher,  us  that  no  liiglier  could  be 
judgitl  l)y  an  inferior.  (6.)  The  jurors 
caimot  well  be  chosen  otlierwise  than  by  a 
public  ofiiwr — in  England,  by  tJie  sheriff. 
To  guard  a^nst  all  <langer  of  partiality 
and  undue  influence,  the  person  arraigned 
has  the  right  of  rejecting  a  jwrtion  of  the 
junirs  enijwnneled.  The  right  allowed 
to  the  prosecutor  is  more  Umited.  In  Eng- 
land, the  former  may  [in  capital  cases]  re- 
ject 20,  and  in  crimes  of  high  treason,  35. 
The  public  pn)secutor  cannot  challenge 
any  one  witliout  declared  cause,  (c.)  A 
jury,  which,  in  most  cases,  must  consist 
of  men  of  little  education,  cannot  be 
guided  in  their  conclusions  by  legal  rules 
«»f  evidence,  but  only  bv  their  general  im- 
pressions fn>m  the  whole  train  of  circum- 
stances; and,  on  this  account,  its  venlicta 
aro  not  proper  subjects  of  revision.  In 
England,  trial  by  jury  is  extended  even  to 
civil  cases,  especially  for  settling  certain 
matters  of  fact;  for  instance,  of  possession, 
of  estimating  ilic  amount  of  damage,  &c, 
('/.)  All  tiie  o|K'nitious,  exatninations,  and 
other  pnK'csses  neeestfiu  y  in  a  criminal  trial, 
are  to  Iw  |MTlbniu'd  in  the  presence  of  the 
jury.  To  n  fer  them  for  information  to  a  pro- 
tocol, or  to  the  rejHjrts  of  an  officer,  %vould 
involve  difficulties,  and,  at  all  events,  k;ave 
them  exiKJsed  to  the  errow  which  might 
arise  fhun  the  subjection  of  the  n*j)orting 
officer  to  fon'ign  influences,  and  thus  defeat 
the  essential  object  of  trial  hy  jurj-.  With 
the  French  constitution,  the  triuJ  by  jury 
was  spreail  on  the  continent,  ajid  excited, 
in  many  persons  high  udmirniioti.  It  ban 
been  proved  by  Feuerbach,  in  his  classical 
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work  on  this  subject  (Landnhut,  1813|,  tliat, 
in  a  |)olirjr«I  view,  trial  by  jury  naa  a 
value  only  in  particular  constitutions,  in 
wliich  its  political  advantages  may  induce 
us  to  overlook  its  defects,  wlien  considered 
merely  in  n^ference  to  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion. Pfiliiical  objects  make  tlie  trial  by 
jurj'  necessary  in  democracies.  Intrusted 
to  a  single  inapstrate,  or  to  a  permanent 
authority,  the  criminai  ptwer  would  open 
nn  immediate  avenue  to  .sole  dominion,  or 
to  aristocracy.  Equally  indispensable  is 
it  to  a  mixed  constitution,  Uke  the  Eng- 
lish ;  for  it  would  Ix'come  either  a  pure 
njonarchy,  democracy  or  aristocracy,  if 
the  immense  preponderance  of  the  jKjnal 
power  should  bt*  committed  solely  to  the 
monarch,  or  to  one  of  the  |K)wers  coun- 
teracting and  restricting  him,  the  p«H)ple 
or  the  body  repnrsenting  the  national  sov- 
ereignty. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ap- 
j)arent,  that  in  a  constitution  where  the 
monarch  is  absolute,  the  political  advan- 
tage of  a  jury  disapfM-ars.  No  constitu- 
tion, no  personal  freedom  of  indi\iduals 
can,  in  such  case,  l)c  defende<l  by  juries, 
since  the  ruler  can  abolish  it  at  any  mo- 
ment, or,  in  particular  cases,  render  it  in- 
efficacious by  a  special  commission.  The 
most  eloquent  example  is  that  of  France 
in  late  years.  The  esiablisliirient,  more- 
over, of  li  i.il  by  jury  in  a  pure  monarchy, 
aln^ndy  coutinned  by  long  permanence,  is 
not  only  ntdl,  but  superfluous,  inasmuch 
as  the  nder  can  gain  nothing  more  by  in- 
justice, but  may  lose  every  thing.  But 
now  fiir  does  ilie  trial  by  jury  satisfy  tlie 
demands  which  are  made  of  criminal  ju- 
ristliction  ?  How  far  is  a  certain  determina- 
tion of  guilt  or  innocence  to  be  expected 
of  it?  1.  Can  we  believe  the  juryman, 
who  is  accustomed  to  move  only  in  the 
circle  of  couunon  intercourse,  can  we  Ixj- 
lieve  hini  poss«.'S}4ed  of  suflicient  sagacity 
to  look  through  the  most  coniplicjited  re- 
lations, which  otlen  occJir  in  criminal  trials, 
{lennitting  neitlier  aversion  nor  prtulilec- 
tion  to  influence  his  verdict  ?  Certainly 
not.  But  to  attempt  to  almlish  the  evil 
by  means  of  j)ermanent  jurors,  who  should 
acquire  ability  by  practice,  would  be  to 
destroy  the  e«isential  character  of  juries. 
Add  to  this,  that  in  the  oral  proceedings 
in  the  presence  of  the  jurors,  every  means 
is  afff)rded  for  the  operation  of  sophistry, 
and  tlie  excitement  of  the  |NL«!»*inns,  and 
tliat  the  various  grounds  of  defence  or  ac- 
cusation, often  infinitely  numerous,  can 
in  no  wise  be  fairly  examined  and  com- 
pared with  each  other — a  process  possible 
only  when  the  judge  forms  his  opinion 
fiom  written  documents.    In  every  case, 


the  last  impression  of  a  jury  will  be  the 
decisive  one.    The  charge,  by  which,  af- 
ter the  tennination  of  the  debates,  the  pre- 
siding judge,  versed  in  the  law,  tmeks  to 
guide  the  delib(;rations  of  tlie  jury,  and 
aid  llieir  untaught  judgment,  may  con- 
tribute, indeed,  to  remove  this  and  the  de- 
ficiencies remarked  below,  but  the  eflTect 
of  it  is  very  inconsistent  with  the  object 
of  jury  trials;  for  it  makes  him,  in  most 
cases,  master  of  the  judgment.    One  nmy 
generally  foretell,  in  England,  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  from  the  charge  of  the  judge. 
2.  Experience  confirms  it,  and  it  lies  in 
tiie  nature  of  things,  that  the  jury  regu- 
larly hesitate,  even  against  their  convic- 
tion, to  give  a  verdict  of  giiilty,  when  it  ex- 
po84\s  the  party  to  a  punishment,  in  tlie 
public  opinion,  more  severe  than  just 
To  common  penetration,  it  is  extr»>mely 
diflicult  to  separate  the  fact  from  its  legal 
consequences.    This  evil  is  seen  to  be  in 
some  degree  necessary,  especially  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  criminal  code  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  times,  and  a  very  flight 
theft  is  punished  vrith  the  halter.   3.  The 
question  of  guilt  or  innocence  is  not  one 
of  pure  fact,  but  also  a  legal  question,  and 
presupposes,  in  every  case,  a  knowledge 
of  criminal  law.    To  be  able  to  say  wheth- 
er any  one  has  committed  a  violent  rob- 
ber}', it  must  first  be  known  whether  he 
has  done  the  act  which  the  accuser  asserts, 
and,  seconclly,  whether  this  act  had  tliose 
characteristics,  which  the  laws  require  to 
constitute  the  crime.    But  if,  to  remedy 
this  evil,  the  jury  should  be  restricted  to 
the  question  whether  a  certain  act  had 
l)een  committed  or  not,  its  object  would 
be  destroyed,  and  the  authority  to  which 
is  committed  the  decision  of  the  point  of 
law  would  be  left  to  its  free  will,  since  it 
might  make  that  act  any  crime  it  pleased. 
In  England,  recourse  has  been  had  to  tlie 
dangerous  practice  of  allo\ving  the  jury, 
when  they  find  the  accusation  in  a  legal 
view  but  partially  founded,  or  regard  Uie 
crime  committed  as  less  heinous  tlian  the 
one  charged,  to  give  a  vertlict  partly  of 
ac(]uittal,  jMully  of  condemnation,  such  as 
guilty  of  manslaughter,  but  not  of  munler. 
If  the  jurj'  agrees  on  the  point  of  fact,  but 
cannot  remove  their  doubts  reBj>ecting  its 
legal  character,  they  have  to  leave  the  de- 
cision to  the  judge.    But  will  not  the  jury 
trust  to  their  [)enetiution  more  than  is  just  ? 
Does  not  the  presiding  judge  lieronie  ab- 
solute ?  Some  might,  indeetl,  be  incliiied 
to  make  it  a  decided  a<lvantapc  of  juries, 
tliat  the  accused  is  tried  l)y  jud^s  who 
arc  his  equals,  and  fnmi  whom,  it  would 
seem,  may  be  expectetl  a  juster  decision, 
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more  conformable  to  bis  peculiar  situation, 
tJiaii  from  otbcrs.  But,  in  tbe  firel  pluct^, 
lJi«  poonr  oliiae  of  projile,  who,  aliove  oil 
otbcrs,  fill  iJu'iumala of  criminal  irialM,mut«t 
be  «'xrlutled  from  the  jury  by  reason  of 
Uieir  want  of  iiifonuutiuii  ami  com|>arative- 
ly  small  interest  in  tbe  public  \velfare,  by 
which  means  that  equality  is,  in  most 
cases,  deslroyetl  (thus,  in  England,  to  be  a 
juror,  a  iK-rsou  must  have  a  certain  in- 
come; the  satne  is  the  case  in  France, 
where  attentiou  is  also  paid  to  particular 
circumstances  of  rank) ;  so  tluit,  from  tlie 
uifinite  graiiations  aud  varieties  of  proper- 
ty, education,  opinions,  and  innumerable 
outwanl  circumsianres,  instead  of  full 
equality,  the  greatest  inequality  often  sub- 
sists U'tween  the  jurors  and  tJie  accused. 
The  various  means  by  which  it  has  been 
attenqUed,  in  France,  to  remedy  the  de- 
fects of  the  jur)-,  and  which,  nevertheless, 
have  produced  no  better  criminal  juristUc- 
tion,  satisfactorily  prove  their  entire  insuf- 
ficiency in  this  respect.  (See  ^'Issizcs,  and 
JipptaL)  I.  History  cf  th*  hutiiiUiotu 
It  nas  evidently  been,  from  tlic  l)egiiming, 
a  truly  |>opular  tnal,  and  not,  as  Rogge  bus 
lately  asserted  ( Gerichtswesen  dcrGcrmanen^ 
182U),  a  modiHcatiou  of  the  ancient  pro- 
cess of  compurgation.  These  institutions 
— conqiurgation  aud  jurj- — have,  indeed, 
many  external  similmitios,  and  may,  in 
some  cases,  have  ItecouK*  blended  with 
each  other;  but,  in  their  nature,  tliey  arc 
entirely  s«'pnrBte.  This  apiwars  evident 
from  the  circumstance  thai,  in  England, 
juries  and  compurgations  occtir  at  llio 
same  time.  Criminal  actions  against  tiic 
clerg)'  were  prosecutctl  umler  tlie  direc- 
tion of  the  bishop,  with  12  of  the  clergy  as 
jurors,  but  wen^  l>egun  by  the  accused,  with 
12  compurgators  swearing  to  his  inno- 
cence, aud  commoidy  ended  in  his  acquit- 
tal, till  an  end  was  put  to  this  disorder  by 
law,  in  I57G.  (See  Hlackstone's  Comment, 
on  the  Imws  qf  EnglaruJ,  vol.  iv.)  It  has 
long  l)een  known  in  Gennany,  and  has 
lately  ht'vu  proveil  by  Feuerliach  [Be- 
tracJUunet  n  liocr  die  Miimllicfikdl  vnd  Oef- 
fti\UicMtit  dcr  iUriddigkeiisiiJle^t,  1821), 
that  the  m<»st  ancient  constitution  of  the 
German  laws,  and  in  Bavaria  as  late  as 
the  fitl(*enih  C4'nlury,  consisted  in  the 
men  of  tlie  communes  tinding  judgment 
under  the  guidance  anil  protection  of  nn 
officer.  As  there  must  be  some  fixed 
number,  that  of  12  is  as  good  as  any  other, 
and  has  Ikh-u  preferred  tiom  lime  imme- 
morial ;  but  the  agreement  of  the  12  ju- 
roi-s  con8ist»'d,  at  first,  in  many  cases  and 
places,  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  votes 
of  all  Uic  men  present,  and  caqKible  of  giv- 


ing nn  opinion,  weiv  asked,  and  die  matter 
decided  as  t>oon  as  a  majority  of  12  votes 
was  obtained  for  an  opinion.  One  pt>rson 
could,  therefore,  cancel  the  vote  of  nn- 
oUier  juror,  by  declaring  himself  of  anoth- 
er opinion,  and  commanding  the  juror 
to  leave  his  scat.  Some  traces  of  this 
regulation  are  still  lobe  fouml  in  England. 
In  die  house  of  lords,  the  whole  botly  of 
noblea  votes ;  btu  a  valid  condemtiation  is 
obtained  only  when  a  majority  of  12  votes 
is  declared  for  conviction.  But  in  the 
courts  of  assizes,  the  place  of  absent  junw 
is  immediately  supplieil  from  the  peo))le 
present,  and  if  these  12  cannot  agree,  ac- 
cortling  to  the  original  constitution,  the  tritU 
must  be  by  new  jurors,  who  are  chose  n 
from  time  to  time  till  a  unanimous  vole  of 
12  is  obtained.  In  imjxirtant  causes  iu  tlie 
county  courts,  all  the  Ireemeiiof  the  coun- 
ty were,  in  fonner  days,  summoned,  which 
is  termed  judgment  per  omrus  comitalu^ 
probos  homines.  (Reeves'  history  of  the 
f^/i^r/u,/,  Law,  1814,  vol.  i,  84.)  But  it  was 
verj'  natuiTilly  soon  found  lH;iier  to  sum- 
mon only  a  lixed  nuuil>or  of  men  to  this 
service,  and  iJius  arose  the  numl)er  of  12, 
w  ho  couhl  only  unanimously  give  a  vidid 
decision.  The  oldest  vestige  of  this 
change  is  found  under  IIenr>'  II,  in  the 
constitutions  of  Clarendon,  in  11(54,  and 
of  Northampton,  iu  1 174.  Contests  about 
landed  proiierty,  as  well  as  criminal  ac- 
cusations, were  to  be  decided  by  tbe  oath 
of  12  rcs|)ectable  men  of  the  ncifjhbor- 
howl  {per  sacramentum  dvodecim  milttitm  de 
huiidrtdoy  or  libcrorum  Itf^alium  haminum 
dc  vicimto).  From  tliis  time,  the  trial  by 
jur)'  has  remained  essentially  unaltered  in 
England,  and  has  gradually  l)ecome  the 
only  form  of  process,  |>artly  by  the  aboh- 
lion  of  the  criminal  courts  which  judged 
w  ithout  jur)",  |»artly  by  llie  abn>gation  of 
the  methods  of  criminal  prosecution  iu 
which  no  trial  by  jury  existed.  Of  the 
last,  there  remains  only  the  pronouncing 
of  punishment  in  the  way  of  legislation, 
tenne<l  an  attainder  {attiiidura),  or  bill  qf 
pains  and  pcmdtics.  There  were,  besides, 
several  other  ways  of  terminating  a  crimi- 
nal trial  without  jurv',  but  between  which, 
not  the  accuser,  but  the  accused,  was  en- 
titled to  choose.  In  the  times  of  tiie 
Anglo-Saxons,  the  ordeals  of  red  hot  iron 
and  l>oiUng  water  were  in  vogue,  befu<le« 
whieli  there  was  the  consecmted  bread. 
The  clerg)'  prepared  a  piece  of  lueod  or 
cheest;,  »ui  ounce  in  weight,  which  was 
easily  swallowed  by  die  innocent,  but 
which  stuck  in  the  throat  of  the  gtiilty, 
and  choke*!  him.  Of  such  a  morsel, 
Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  died  iu  tlie  reign 
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of  Edwonl  the  Confeaeor ;  and,  according 
as  the  accus<*cl  was  8UB|)ectpd  or  hated,  it 
was  well  known  how  to  jirepare  the  mor- 
sel,   Under  the  Norman  dominion,  this 
ordeal  was  supplanted  hy  the  wa^T  of 
battJe,  The  wa^r  of  battle  {vadiatio  dueUi) 
was  used  even  in  rivil  cases,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  nujst  ancient  custom,  it  de- 
I>ended  on  the  accused,  if  the  accusor  had 
BupfK^rted  his  accusation  hy  witnemea,  to 
ch(M)8«»  whetlier  he  would  have  recourse 
to  this  means,  or  swear  to  his  innocence 
with  twice  as  many  compurpitors  as  the 
accuser  had  pro<luced,  though  not  al)ove 
twelve.    This  was  C4dl»<l  vadiatio 
(wager  of  law).    In  civil  cjiuses,  tlie  wager 
of  Imttle  disnppeareti  in   the  thirteenth 
century,  when  Henry  II  introduced  into 
tlie  assizes  a  trial  by  jur}'.    But  in  jwnal 
prosecutions,  on  the  contrary,  it  continueil 
much  longer.    The  acctise<l  is  still  uskefl 
how  he  will  Ix'  tried  ;  and,  though  the 
answer — "  by  the  law  of  the  land,"  or  "  by 
the  country'"  [ptr  legem  terr/r,  or  per  patn- 
«w) — has  l)ecome  a  mere  fonnality,  yet, 
as  late  as  ISVJ,  a  sirjgular  trial  lor  munler 
look  place,  in  which  it  stood  at  the  option 
of  tJie  accus<i<l  to  challenge  the  accuser  to 
the  wagi'r  of  battle.  (See  KendaJl's  r^p- 
peal  of  Murder,  London,  18 19,  and  ,^ppeal.) 
A  court  of  justice,  moreover,  fnjmcny  ex- 
isted in  Hngliuid,  which  jitdged  without 
jur>-,calle»l  tlie  star-chamber  [camrrn  stdla- 
<aV— a  name  respecting  the  derivation  of 
wliich  antir^uarians  are  not  agreed.  It 
consisted  ot  some  lonls,  both  temporal 
and  spiritual,  meml)ers  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  two  Judges  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Westminster,  and  had  prop<'rly  juris- 
diction only  of  s<»me  fmrticular  cases,  re- 
bellion, |)erjur}',  tlie  official  misconduct 
of  sherifis,  &C.,  but  extended  its  juris<lic- 
tion  farther  and  farther,  and  l)ecame,  ♦•s- 
j)ecially  under  Henr)'  Vli  and  llenr>'  VIII, 
an    inatniment  of   the  niost  arbitniry 
power.    After  it  had  long  |)een  a  subject 
of  terror  and  hatn^d,  it  was  entirely  afjol- 
ished  under  Charles  I,  in  H>ll.    The  trial 
by  jury  has  since  been  reganled  in  Eng- 
land as  one  of  the  fundamental  pillars  of 
the  constitution.    Hy  the  Habi  as  Cori»U8 
act  (s«?e  Habeas  Corpus  .^ci)  of  the  reign 
of  diaries  II,  gn^ater  »'curity  has  l)cen 
|)ro\nded,  that  the  trial  byjun'  shall  l)e 
withheld  from  nf»  one ;  it  iu  onlv  to  l>e  la- 
mented, that  the  )M<tition  for  such  un  order 
is  attended  with  extraordinnr)'  ex|»ense. — 
II.  history  of  the  Jury  in  France.    In  tlie 
article  fYmue,  8orn«!  of  the  cnielti(*s  turc 
mentioned,  which  are  chargeaMe  to  the 
administrution  of  p<>nal  justice  in  France 
before  the  revolution.   Judicial  destiotisin, 
24* 


united  with  ignorance  and  corruption,  was 
exhibited  in  horrid  forms.  The  laws  were 
severe.    The  ordinatice  of  criminal  proce- 
dun*  of  IfwO  was  wrinen  in  blood,  giving 
up  the  accused  to  the  arbiinin'  will  of  ihe 
judge,  and  denying  him  the  aid  of  counsel, 
excepting  in  a  few  cases  ( Tit.  14.  §  8) ;  ad- 
mitting a  double  a])plication  of  the  tor- 
ture (the  question  prfpamtoire^  to  extort 
from  the  accused  a  confession  of  his  own 
guilt,  and   tlie  question  pr^aiabU  before 
execution,  to  com|M'|  him  to  reveal  his 
accomplices) ;  and  allowing  any  judge, 
even  the  iMitrimonial  courts,  to  institute  a 
process  without  any  statement  of  the 
ground  of  suspicion.'  The  iudges  were 
even  more  severe  tlian  the  laws.  Their 
ignorance   and  carelessness  occasioned 
mistakes  and  abuses,  which  iheir  pride  and  • 
tlie  clannish  spirit  of  the  higher  classes 
prevented  from  l)eing  rectified,  and  under 
the  ojieraiion  of  which  crowds  of  inno- 
cent i)ersons  lost  hb<'rty,  projicrty,  rep- 
utation, and  even  Ufe.'  Even  the  most 
atrociotis  criminals,  Damiens,  for  instance, 
could  not  be  legally  sentenced  to  such 
cniel  tomients  as  this  otfender  actually 
imderwenf,  when  torn  to  pieces  by  wild 
horses.     All  the   districts,  therefore,  in 
178J),  were  unanimous  in  desiring  that  the 
judgment  in  criminal  cases  sliould  be 
made  dependent  on  the  verdict  of  a  jur>'. 
In  fact,  such  a  provision  was  introduced 
into  the  constitution  of  Septemlier,  17IU, 
and  on  this  subject  there  was  hardly  any 
difference  of  opinion.    The  form  of  the 
English    institution     was    followed, — a 
grand  jur>-  being  ap|M>inted  to  find  bills  of 
accusation,  and,  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  pnicess,  which  was  to  be  public  and 
oral,  the  question  of  fact  was  to  l>e  deter- 
mined bv  a  jury  of  twelve  pcrmns.  There 
were  to  i>e,  also,  as  at  present,  justices  of 
the  peace,  clothed  with  pn»j)er  judicial 
authority  only  in  cases  or  minor  iinfmr- 
taiice  and  disputes  n*sj)ecting  the  right  of 
(M)s»e8sion  ;  ami  likewise  district  courts, 
who  should  exercise  a  mutual  apfiellate 
jurisiliciion  in  n'gard  to  each  otlier*s  <le- 
cisioiu".    The  judges  were  to  be  chosen 
by  the  pe«>[»le,  to  remain  six  yparn  in 
office,  were  to  l)e  reeligible  at  the  end  of 
this  jwriod,  and  to  bo  paici,  scantily  indeed, 
by  ihe  stale,  lieing  prohibited  fitnii  receiv- 
ing any  fees.  Tlies»»  nrovwions  were  matlc 
by  the  law  of  Aug.  24, 1790,  resp<>cling  the 
organization  of  the  courts.    An  ordinance 
resp'ciing  criminnl  juris<tiction  of  Sept.  25*, 
1791,  a  |ienal  code  of  Oct.  <>,  1791,  and 
the  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  crimi- 
nal prosecutions,  Ocl.  21,  1791,  completed 
this  new  svstem,  which  has  been  suhsc- 
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qiiently  retuiuetl  in  itti  fMndnmciital  priii- 
ci))le8,  thongli  not  witliout  undergoing 
esauotiul  alti-nitions,  by  wiiicli  a  |H)rtion  of 
Uie  lionetitA  ilmi  arc  uiicribcd  lo  tlio  con- 
Btiuitton  of  r.nglisli  rriniinal  courts,  wwi  lost 
again,  und  the  influence  of  llir  officers  of 
the  government  on  tiie  mlnuniBtralion  of 
justice  (it  in  said)  irnprojM-rly  enlarged.  The 
criminal  courts  wen*  al  tinil  deriveil  from 
the  district  courts,  the  judges  sitting  alter- 
nately in  the  criminal  courts  ol'tlie  dopart- 
inunt.  One  of  the  jud^i's  wan  director  of 
the  jury,  dn.'W  up  Uie  nidictmcnt,  and  a*- 
BcmWed  the  jurors.  The  jury  of  accusa- 
tion ((Tacntsation)  consistetl  of  eight  meni- 
bera,  three  voices  f()r  the  nccused  Iteing  suf- 
ficient to  reject  the  complaint.  This  jur>  of 
accusation  is  now  entirely  abolished  in  tJie 
new  criminal  onlinajice  of  Xov.  17,  1808. 
{See  Coda  Us  Cinq.)  The  criminal  courts 
for  more  importmit  causes  [coun  (Tassisu) 
are  now  deputaiionsof  tlie  king'scourt  [cour 
roifale  or  cour  tPnyptl),  ond  the  decision  ru- 
upecting  com|>laiuts  is  connnittcd  to  u  di- 
Ttsiou  of  the  cour  royalt.  The  liberty  of 
the  accused  to  hold  consultation  with  coun- 
sel is  less  rcstrictetl  by  the  new  laws  than 
by  late  practice.  Ac«'ordiug  lo  a  very 
doubiiiil  inteq)retation  of  tin:  article  302  of 
the  act  of  180»^,  to  regulatt;  criminal  pro- 
cetB,  the  counsel  is  allowed  access  to  ilie 
acciisetl  only  a  few  days  biToro  the  be- 
ginning of  the  public  pros^MMition.  And, 
in  some  cases,  as  in  lil>eis,  tlie  definitive 
docision  is  taken  from  the  jury,  and  given 
lo  ilie  [)olice  courts.  To  require  the  unan- 
imous apn'cment  of  the  jurors  to  a  ver- 
dict, wliich,  even  in  Fhigland,  is  often  at- 
tended with  great  dilhcullies,  and  leads  to 
striking  incunsistencies,  was  soon  found 
entirely  impossible  in  France.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  English  pn»c<a*s,  which,  at 
the  end  of  die  proceedings,  leaves  to  the 
jury  the  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty,  it 
was  found  in  Fnmce  impracticable  to  im- 
itate. In  England,  only  the  most  im- 
portant witnesses  are  brought  fonvard, 
and  a  day,  or,  in  very  complicated  cases, 
lliR'e  or  four  days  are  sulKcient  to  com- 
plete a  trial,  and  consequently  no  uncom- 
mon |K>wer8  of  mind  an,' required  to  retain 
tiic  testimony  in  the  memory.  But,  in 
Fi-ance,  even  the  most  unimportant  testi- 
mony is  admitted.  Hence  several  hundred 
witnesses  are  sometimes  brought  forwanl, 
and  more  weeks  is|>eut  in  a  c&se  than 
tliere  would  be  days  employed  iu  Eng- 
land. It  having  I)ecn  found  alisolutely 
impracticable  to  insist  on  unanimity  in 
tlic  jury,  it  liaa  been  rcaolve<l  to  assume 
tlie  simple  majority  of  seven  against  five, 
as  decisive.    But  in  that  case  tlie  court 


itself  is  obliged  to  deliberate  on  the  mine 
poitits,  and  an  acquittal  takes  place,  if  the 
majority  of  tiie  judge's  coincide  with  tltc 
minority  of  the  jurors,  so  as  to  make  tlie 
luimlH-rH  of  voicr-s  in  favor  of  the  acmiit- 
tal  equal  to  thosf*  for  condcinualkui.  The 
courts  have  also  tlie  right  to  set  aside  tiie 
vertlict  of  tlie  jury,  if  it  ap|iears  to  tliciii 
to  rv'Kt  entirely  on  uji  error;  but  diis  must 
be  their  own  free  act,  and  cannot  \ye  pro- 
posed by  any  one.    A  aimple  majoritv  of 
jui-ors  decided  the  case  of  Fonk,  and,  ai 
Paris,  in  182:3,  tliat  of  doctor  Castaing,  in- 
dicteil  onachargeof  |)oisoning.  Amoiigthe 
objections  matle  lo  die  now  French  crim- 
inal prooess  is  the  excessive  ^wwer  com- 
mitted to  the  presidenL    In  England,  the 
examinatiou  of  witneases  Is  carried  on  by 
the  prosecutor,  and  the  counsid  for  the 
defetulant,  but  in  France,  by  die  president 
alone.    And  there  is  ih'quently  seen  n 
very  striking  cxerciae  of  this  |irivilpgc,  as 
well  as  a  hostility  to  the  dcfeiulnnt,  whic4i 
ill  coin|)orts  with  the  judicial  office.  But 
the  loudest  complaints  diat  at  pn-sent  are 
made,  are  of  the  selection  of  jurors  (wliich 
iK'longs  to  the  prefect  alone),  and  tlie  re- 
striction of  the   right   of  challenging. 
Th«*  prefect  draws  up  a  list  of  fcixty  jurom, 
of  which  the  president  of  the  assizes  firikes 
out  twenty :  die  defendant  (or  defendants 
collectively,  however  many  tliei-e  may  be  of 
them)  and  the  anoniey-general,  each,  can 
strike  out  twelve,  and  the  rest  constitute  the 
jur}'.    In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  collect 
a  jurj'  consisting  of  the  enemies  of  the  ac- 
cused, and  it  is  assi'rtod  that  this  is  of\en 
done  in  tlic  case  of  pnjs<'ciiti()iis  tor  }M)lit- 
ical  offences.    The  best  French  jurists 
(Dupin,  Berenper,  Paillet,  Bavoux,  &c.) 
are  thcn^fon*  fully  agreinl,  that  the  French 
jury  contributes  little  towards  a  pure  ad- 
ministrauon  of  justice.    Even  in  l^gland, 
its  value  is  verj'  doubtful.    It  may  seem 
rash  to  attempt  to  assail  the  general  con- 
vicdon,  not  only  of  the  English,  but  of  die 
French  also,  and  other  nauons  that  njcog- 
nise,  in  this  |K)piilar  institution,  the  piUla- 
chum  of  all  genuiue  civil  freedom,  and 
place  entire  confidence  in  dieir  trial  by 
juiy.    But  it  is  only  die  cases  of  (X)litical 
prosecudons,  or  dioso  in  which  the  inuo- 
ccjii  have  been  pursued  by  the  nn-engc 
of  the  great,  which  give  to  the  trial  by 
jurv'  its  repiitadon ;  and  there  is  still 
another  question,  not  only  whether  the 
jur}'  always  merits  this  rcrputation,  but 
whether  the  desired  advantiige  camiot  be 
attained  equally  well,  and  even  better,  by 
a  pro(K^r  orgaiiizadon  of  the  judicial  oflice. 
But  to  return  to  what  we  were  saying  on 
the  value  of  die  jury :  This  body  in  Eng- 
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land  WBB  not  able  to  prevent  the  infiunow  ^tkb  Tenlict       be,  before  the  trial  is 
jud»e  Jeffreys  (chief-jij*»tice  under  James  pun.    It  Ij.is  Im  *  n  propo84  il,  in  (}«  rinany, 
11)  nonigratUyiiig  \m  private  liatred,  uor  lu  make  juhcH  niw  ilicir  reaHuusfur  their 
Ins  the  French  jury  been  able  to  ofipofle  .Verdicts;  but  thisonly  {m>inef  tfufttbie  ne- 
any  ofwtncli'S  ot'  irn[)ortjmr«'  to  such  an  turf  of  tliis  institutioti  is  not  iinden^ood. 
tAninc  of  the  judicial  uthee.    AJccroou  Au  ejJiibition  of  tlieir  reasons  comfiorts 
Sydney  aiMl4ordRiMna  wtmcaamm&A  as  little  with  then'  nature  as  a  further  ex- 
death  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.   For  aminatiou  by  a  diArent  tribunal.  The 
common  n-iminnl  cases,  there  can  hardly  TerdTet  of  the  jury  comes  like  a  decree  of 
be  any  luure  uaceruiin,  Uuctuuiiiig  form  destiny,  Without  being  ca|>ablo  of  justiii* 
of  deekioo  then  the  trial  btlurera,  wbos  ca||oo,  esaminatioD  or  aoM&dnwM;  lor 
Avitliout  iinpnrting  to  nth.     r!i.  grounds  the  whole  of  the  decision  Ecsia  on  tilings 
of  their  verdict,  or  ovt  ii  ?j»  !tiii!;r  ;my  just  vliirh  ntntuit  l>o  n  second  time  exhibited 
srounds  in  ilieir  own  niindfstit  eul.  on  the  in  exuiily  ilte  .-oiine  muililicatiuns — thede- 
MDot .  tVi  edom  uiid  life  of  their  fellow dti-  })orimeni  of  tite  accused  and  the  witneasce,' 
7eiis.  Ill  ilic  fir>t  (il.-irc,  liic  .".inii.il  'xi-ft  11(7-  tin  iiHlivi(hml  nndninmt  nfnrv  dispositions 
of  acriiue  uoed  nut  be  proved  according  to  of  the  jurors.   Kven  in  Eni^laud,  doubts 
Smd  nk^  ^Vf^  the  case  of  a  mi  of  the  inl^ortanee  of  ibe  trial  by  jury  arc 
beh^ytnipir(!,or  of  n  roi-)>s)'  being  Ibutid —  by  (I<  li.  rs  excited,  afld  tbereia  anappi-ox- 
the  jury  are  j"  r-siuifii «!  tliat  a  munler  must  innition  to  ifif  riindamental  views  nf  tlie 
have  l)eeii  coimmUed^uud  projiouiicc  some  Gennau  cnniinai  piocesij  whicli  aims  at 
suspected  \K'\isod  guiity;  when  it  ispoarible  ezeitiiigtfae  noml  feelings  df  4^  crinnnal 
tlmt  tin' ini-^iti^' nmu  !-ti!l  livc8,or  that  the  by  solitude  and  exniuinntion^^  and  pn>- 
d^ad  man  jierished  wiihout  personal  vio-  duciug  a  cunfes:«ion,  which  makes  the 
Uktm,  /Bogne  years  since,  David  Evans  accused  bin  own 'judge.   No  criminul  in 
was  executed  ia-Leodon  ai  the  imilderer  so  hardened  as  never  to  eT]M  ri(<nce  a  aMe 
of  his  wife,  because  an  apotliecar}',  who  of  mind  win n  the  burden  of  conscience 
had  never  prpctiaed  as  a  surgeoiv  uuuu-  is  too  heavy  tor  him,  and  he  dcaires  to^ 
ftioBAUm  ^  womsB  died^ki  coose-  reooaeifoMiriaelf  totfaekwaaftlfaiiiDwaid 
quence  of  a  woinul  on  her  head,  wliile  a  judge.    To  }»n)duce  litis  effect  is 'the  aim 
siu-geon  in  uctual  practice  asserted, on  tlie  of  the  '  lii  i  i  ;l  it  !;  .  s  if  (,'<  rTn.inv  :  nn>] 
contrary',  that  tlie  wound  had  nothing  to  certainly  ii  is  at  least  as  conibrmable  to 
do  with  her  death,  and  (hat  this  was  oc-'  the  high  dignity  of  die  admlnisUrBlkli  oif  v. 
rasi'»f!ed  liy  an  iiifl;uH!iiati<'ii  of  tlic  Now-  justice  nt^  tli<!  trial  hvjury.    Tlie  abridg- 
eiai  (^rmW  CltronicUy  lb  lb,  Feb.  24.)  mem  of  tlie  length  of' tJie  process,  and  the 
^  i#iMBeond  place,  the  jury  give  thenr  ptibliciQr  of  the  administration  of  penal 
fWiioC  on  the  ^li^rhtost  and  most  remote  juacieo,  are  diflbpent  things^  and,  tboiii|^ 
•videiice,  when  the  offence  in  qtiestion  is  they  are  commonly  imited  with  t!io  trial 
-«n  injury  to  property,  a  theA,  robbeir,  by  jury,  are  advantages  which  may  be 
lfanid,orthe  Kfce.  The  iMtaneesinwhioli  unMied  wHh  any  otter  systen. 
the  innocence  of  pei-sons  condemned  for      The  views  supfjegtcd  in  the  previous 
Burh  offences  subscqm  ntly  apjiears  lu-e  part  of  this  article,  written,  as  lins  htx'n  al- 
iherefore  constantly  incn  asiii;:,  and  the  i^dy  observed,  by  n  civilian  unaccui>toni- 
cxplanation  of  this  circumstance  is  to  be  ed  to  the  practical  operation  of  the  trial  by 
found  in  tl  f  <  ItanK  t'  v  of  tlie  j^ir)  ,  w  lioare  jtiry,  dci-erve  the  consideration  of  minus 
Liken  musuy  t  ruin  men  of  business  in  the  accustomed  to  a  different  course  of  juiis> 
niddle  cisflBea,  who  ibel  nnre  hostility  to 

a  tliief  or  a  swindler  than  U>  a  murderer.  aeuteneBSi  but  from  their  developement  oC 

The  jur}'  act,  in  fact,  the  port  of  legii>Ia-  supposed  practical  defects  in  the  trial  by  ju- 

toif:  when  the  pcnaby  imposed  by  the  ry.   It  seems  fit,  therefore,  to  give  another 

^tm-^lfiimmB  to  them  too  severe,— as,  ejcpoMikm  of      subject,  wnhsh  ia  miJii- 

for  histance,  the  j)nnislimr  i)t  of  <leatli  tained  by  persons  educated  under  the  com- 

for  stealing  property  to  the  amount  of  40  inon  law,  and  to  suggest  some  of  tlie  rea- 

aliillings, — ^they  settle  at  t^eir  own  pleasure  sons  why  it  is  deemed  the  bulwark  of  uub- 

<diede^ret  of  the  offisnGe,8oas  to  avoid  Uc  liberty,  and  the  bestsafegtiaRlofpirfalD 

■  tfie  sinctness  of  the  law;  and  it  has  hap-  riphts  imder  our  forms  of  free  government. 

,  fnad  tliat  ajunr  has  declared  a  man  who  The  remaining  iiart  of  this  article  is  to  be 

, ftadatoleii  10  gnmeas  (210  ehillini  -     i  ]  {y  eoosidaiedaaiiMlepradeDt  oflh^Rjregoing ; 

of  theft  to  the  amount,  of  39  sliillin;;;!!.  not  so  mucb-aa presenting  a  counter  view, 

^5lie  |iersonal  feeling  of  the  jury  towards  hut  MsprcsrmfingthetruepioiiiHison  which 

llbe  accused,  and  the  light  in  which  tliey  the  iu^itituLion  was  csiUibhsiied,  and  is  still 

jmud  th^  ottauBtt  9^  demaiim  whit  deartoiha  fieo  kihriiltaDliofEDgfaiiilahd 
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Amfrirn. — I.  TV  Oncnn  of  ike  Trial  fry 
Jury,   it  lias  been  traced  back,  by  anti- 
oaanBOi  to  a  tery  earty  period  in  Eng- 
usb  biatoiy,  and  84>eiiiH,  indeed,  in  some 
fbrm,  if  not  coeval  with  tlio  origin  of  the 
civil  coveruuitiit  in  England,  at  least  to 
have  been  used  time  out  of  mind  in  that 
kiii£r<l<nn.     It  is  lost  ainonj^  the  early 
Saxon  colonies ;  and  probably  was  derived 
£roai  the  mode  of  adminialenng  jtistiee  by 
the  peers  of  the  liugant  [tarties  in  tlie 
feudal  institutions  of  inily,  France  and 
Gunuaiiy.    Mr.  Justice  lilacksionc  (3 
C^NHii.  849,  350)  connders  that  tfak  tdhn- 
f,  ]  V.         i\  «'rH?illy  csiat  I       !  among  all 
the  northern  nations,  And  so  interwoven 
with  their  very  constitution,  that  the  ear- 
Ueat  accounL'4  ufthe  one  ^nve  m  also  Bome 
traces  of  the  othfT.  Mr.  Wyniir  (i-Junomiw, 
Diag.  3)     50)  tjeems  to  cntertaiu  a  ditfer- 
entopbioD,  Bnd,aAer  atatiu  tbatili  origin 
is  abecuie  {c<^nU  inter  nubUa  eondU)f  he 
naRcrtu,  that  it  is  the  noblest  form  of 
poUcy  tiiut  was  ever  invented  on  earth, 
and  eooMB'  neanat  die  impartiality  of 
heaven.    But,  whateverraay  be  the  oiiuin 
of  the  trial,  it  is  of  veiy  high  antiquity. 
'  And  Magna  Charta  (ch.  99>  reftrred  to  k 
as  an  existing  institution,  ana  provided  that 
no  person  should  he  hurt,  either  in  his 
person  orpro)>c*rty,  unless  by  the  judgment 
of  hn  pen*  or  the  laws  of  tbe  raabn  (inn 
per  kgale  jiidicinm  parium  gmrwn  vrl  per 
Wa»  terra).— IL  The  different  JGnds  uf 
Jmrki.  Junes  are  of  two  sorts,  viz.  grand 
inriaa  and  petty  juriea.  The  former  may 
COMist  of  any  number  more  than  twelve, 
and  less  than  twenty-tour  persona.  The 
office  of  ^e  grand  jury  ia  to.  aeeuae 
persona  who  are  sii|>|it<<«'(l  to  be  guilty  of 
an  offence.    It  niay,     '  '       f)roperly  !»<• 
called  the  Jury  (^f  acciisalion.    The  petty 
or  |ietit  jury  eonaists  of  twelve  peraona 
only,  and  may  properly  l>e  calletl  the  jury 
qfiriaUt  both  in  civil  and  ciimioal  cases. — 
ni.  We  abBH  tnteoliiidertheMgiiiia- 
tioD, functions  and  |  in  x-eedingsof  the  grand 
juiy.    The  mode  of  accusation  is  by  a 
wntten  statement  in  solemn  form,  descnb- 
ing  tfaeeflenoefWkfa  all  -tbe  proper  acoom- 
paniinentsof  time  and  rirr    i  •  nces,  ami 
certainty  of  act  and  person,  which  is  called 
■D  hmttKmit  ortw  a  mode  leas  formal 
(which  is  usually  the  spontaneous  act  of 
the  grand  jury),  called  a  presentment,  and 
which  is  aAcrwoidtf  put  iulu  solemn  form 
liy  aome  proper  officer.    No  infiet- 
nient  or  pn^acntment  can  \ye  made  except 
by  the  concurrence  of  at  least  twelve  of 
the  jurors.   The  grand  jury  may  accuse 
upon  their  own  knowledge but  it  is  gen- 
erally done  iqNMi  the  teaiiinooy  of  wit- 


nesses mider  oath,  and  other  evidence 
produced  and  heard  before  them.  The 
pi»eeedingB  of  tbe  ipaBd  jury  arc,  in  the 
firat -install CO,  at  the  matigatioD  of  the  gov^ 
eniment  or  other  prosecutor,  and  are  or 
parity  and  in  secret  deliberation.   Tbe  ao 
Gtiaed  baa  no  knovHedge  ol^  nor  ri^t  to 
interitTc  with,  their  jjrfK^i-edinps.    It  they 
find  the  accusation  true  (which  is  usually 
drawn  up  in  fbrm  by  the  public  prosecu- 
tor), they  write  upon  the  indictment  tiie 
wonls  "a  true  bill,"  which  in  signed  by 
the  foreman,  or  chief  of  tlie  grand  juiy. 
and  ia  pujaauted  to  tbe  court  pubUcly,  and 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  jurors.    If  the 
indictment  is  not  proved  to  the  s;itrsfac- 
tion  of  the  grand  jury,  the  word  "  ignora- 
mi/V  (we  are  ij^norant),  or  "not  a  true 
hill,"  or  "not  tbund,"  is  written  on  it  by 
tiie  grand  juiy,  or  by  tiieir  foreqoan,  and 
ft  is  them  in  <9mimon  pailance,  aakl  to  bft 
ignored,  and  tlu>  arcusiitioat  ia  diniBBedt 
as  iiiifoimdi  I     VVIkmi  the  grand  jury  re- 
turn au  indictment  as  a  true  bill  [biUa 
acra),  tbe  faMBctment  ia  aaid  to  befanmd, 
and  the  party  stands  indicted,  and  may  be 
required  to  be  put  upon  his  thai.  When 
the  indictment 'm  not  fbund,  or  is  declared 
to  be  not  true,  the  accused,  if  he  is  in 
custody,  or  iuis  Iwen  in  any  way  n'quired 
to  appear  §t  the  court,  and  answer  lu  miy 
■I  iiiiiMUM 'ijiteit  MH^Hb  entitled  to  be 
diseharp^ed,  or  disiniswd  from  any  further 
inquiry  or  attendance  before  the  court 
Eyery  public  offence  may  be  property  the 
subject  of  an  indictmont,  ana  taiken  eog^ 
ni/ance  of  l>y  the  frmnd  jury  of  the  coun- 
ty witliin  which  it  is  comiuiued.  iiui 
inefa  ■  vwinef  BWae  oi  procaecnny 
at  the  coimnon  bMIS  «t  the  suit  of  the 
kinir,  called  nii  xvfnrvMiioiu,  which  is  sim- 
ilar to  on  iudicununt,  except  tliat  it  is  not 
found  by  .tihe  gnud  jury,  and  ia  fled,  tt 
officio,  hy  the  proper  f)ffic'  r  ot'ifie  govern- 
ment   An  iutbmiatipu  cannot  bo  filed 
90Botft^%BffntH9^t/f  man  niiadamaaiiOH^  cf 
offences  not  capital ;  for,  whenever  any 
cai)ital  offence  is  charged  a;.-^  • -  •  '  parry, 
he  counot  be  put  upon  his  triui  uiuebs  the 
aecuaadco  be  made  by  the  grand  jmy  by 
imlii  tnx  tit.    W.  TVte  Organization  me 
Grand  Jury.  The  functions  being  such  as 
we  have  stated,  it  is  obvious  diat  die  du- 
ties raqufa*  great  care  in  tbe  selection  of 
the  ji'-rsons  who  arc  to  serve  as  graiul 
jiurors.    A  precept,  commonly  called  a  ce- 
tdn  Jaeiatf  iaaoitow  tbe  ab^HiP^vver^ 
county,  some  time  before  any  court  ot 
criminid  jurisdiction  is  held  therein,  ro- 
quuing  him  to  summon  twenty-four  good 
and  bnvAU  umb  of  his  countv,  to  anand 
tiw  oowl^tt  ioquiro       aad  pwaept  all 
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offences  coramitted  nithin  the  body  of 
llic  codnty.    At  the  romiiioii  law,  liivse 
gmud  jurors  are  n^quin  d  to  be  fruebolden 
of  the  county,  and  in  KiigliunJ,  vvlicre  the 
sheriff*  inukt'fl   the   M.l<;ction,  ihiy  ore 
usimlly  gciitli'iiiru  of  liie  first  rv»\)ccui- 
biliiy  111  the  county.    lu  the  U.  titalesi, 
<hft»'rejit  inodctf  |»n^vail  in  ditrerent  states 
in  the  sehriion  of  «n^iiid  jurors.    In  W)ine, 
llie  |frun«l  jurors  are  chotfen,uti  in  I  jigluijd, 
by  the  Blu  riffs ;  in  otberM,  aj*  in  ihu  New 
Ln;;laj)d  iSlaten,  the  grand  jurors  are  drawn 
by  ih«'  town  olIicorK,  from  Innxes  roiiudn- 
uig  liic  nainea  of  all  iJje  perMons  quuhfied 
to  SM»rve,  (roui  tJiiiu  to  time,  and  in  such 
mjinbiTH  an  arc  required;  and  the  naxne8 
so  drawn  are  returned  to  the  Hheritf,  and 
by  him  to  i)ie  court.    But,  in  whatever 
nay  the  pniinl  juroni  are  8electe<i,  ihtir 
name8  an;  rctiinied  on  a  piece  of  imrch- 
inrijt  or  |»a|H'r,  by  the  sheriff",  which  ia 
called  a  panel,,  and  a»  many  of  ihrni  as 
apiHMir  in  court  are  swoni  on  the  grand 
jury,  not  exceedin;;  twenty-ihrpe,  so  tiiat 
twflve  may  constitute  a  majority.  Their 
oaili  is^  in  sulistance,  that  they  will  ilili- 
gently  iiKpiiru  ajid  inio  pnvsentmrnt  make 
of  ail   offlncea  committed   within  tJie 
county ;  that  ilie  government's  couns«'l, 
that  of  their  lellowK,  and  their  own,  they 
will  keep  secret;  tlmldiey  will  present  no 
tuuii  for  envy  or  malice;  neitliL-r  will  iliey 
leave  any  one  unpresi  nie*!  from  ftar,  fa- 
vor, artectiitn,  or  hope  of  rewani ;  but  that 
thry  will  pn^'iil  Uiiiigs  truly  as  they  come 
to  their  knowledge,  according  to  their  best 
imdersianding.     Usually,  U»e  presiding 
judge  of  the  court  iiistniets  them  in  the 
iijaitera  which  lurc  witliin  their  juruHiiciiou, 
by  delivering  to  them  a  charge,  containing 
a  summary  of  the  ofleiires  and  other  busi- 
ne«s  which  may  come  Iwfbn;  iheni.  They 
then  retire  to  tlieir  room,  and  sit,  as  has 
been  said,  in  secret,  hearing  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  proHcciiiion  only,  as  the  main 
qQeslion  iK'fbre  dirm  is,  wiiether  the  jmrty 
accused  ought  to  Ih>  put  upon  liis  trial  to 
answer  tiie  aiunisation.    But  they  ar«  al- 
ways iKinnd  to  at"l  upon  legal  evidenc^^,  and 
ore  instructed  tliat  they  ought  not  to  find 
ail  indictment  unless  u\Hni  their  oaths  tbev 
are  jM-rsuadrd,  so  fjir  as  the  evidence  goeti, 
that  the  accusation  is  true.    It  has  been 
already  stated,  that  llie  grand  jur}'  is  to 
iiiquire  only  into  crimes  commitJe*!  in  lJi«« 
county  for  which  thry  sit.    An<l  this  is 
regularly  true  at  the  common  law,  for  no 
mail  was  Itoiind  to  auswer  for  luiy  rrime 
but  Motv  his  |K'ers  in  the  couiity  and 
neighlM>rhood  where  it  was  <'ommiited. 
But,  by  sundry  statutes,  botli  in  England 
and  America,  some  offences,  not  couiiuit- 


ted  within  a  county,  have,  to  prevent  a 
dpfeci  of  justice,  been  made  cognizable 
therein.  To  enumerate  these  offences 
would  occupy  too  large  a  space;  and 
prolwbly  no  two  stales  in  the  Union  have 
enacteil  precisely  the  same  provisions. 
There  ixic  pro|)er  jKiwers  vested  in  the 
courts  to  conifH  l  the  attendance  of  grand 
jurors ;  luul  if  any  are  returned  who  are 
not  quahfied,  the^-  may  U;  excluded  from 
the  fNUiel ;  and  if  an  indicimeni  be  found 
by  persons  not  qualified,  the  accused  may 
except  to  it  on  this  account.  Thus  care- 
fiil  has  the  law  Uien,  in  the  original  selec- 
tion of  grand  jun»r»,  who  are  siip|>osed, 
and  indeed  required,  to  be  men  of  integri- 
t}',  imimrtiality  and  iutelligi  nce,  antl  alnive 
all  juiit  objiction.  And  thus  a  body  of 
men,  brought  together  ftir  tlie  occiwion, 
and  for  that  only,  are  placed  between  the 
govtniment  aiut  the  citizen,  as  a  shield 
against  oppn-ssion  and  injurj-,  and  to 
aff'onl  a  reasonable  protection  to  him,  if 

be  be  not  iustly  suR|)ected  of  a  crime.  

V.  .^jr  to  Fdty  or  Pctil  Juries^  or,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,   l\avtr»t  JurUs. 
These  consLMi,  as  has  l)een  already  said,  of 
J  2  [)trsons,  and  no  more,  for  the  trial  «)f  aU 
criminal  offences,  and  of  all  issues  of  fact 
in  civil  c^>s  at  the  conunon  law.  There 
are  some  peculiar  modes  of  trial  by  juiy 
in  England,  w  here  u  larger  number  tiian 
12  is  re<|uired,  which  may  lie  called  the 
txtraordinanf  trial  by  jury  ;  as,  for  instance, 
a  grand  assi/e  for  the  trial  of  issues  in 
writs  of  right,  which  consists  of  4  knights 
and  12  other  |)er8f)ns;  and  the  jury  of 
attaint,  to  convict  a  former  jury  of  a'cor- 
nijit  verdict,  which  consists  of  24  jurore. 
But  theso  modes  of  trial  are,  at  pn-seut, 
w  holly  disused  in  .\merica  ;  and,  in  Eng- 
land, that  of  a  jur>-  of  attaint  has  fallen 
into  neglect,  since  tlie  general  use  of  the 
remedy  of  moving  for  a  new  trial,  where 
the  venlict  is  unsiiiisfartor}-.    And  first, 
as  to  the  trial  by  jur>'  in  civil  cases.  This 
is  generally  confined  to  issues  of  fact  in 
proceeilingB  at  common  law,  as  contre- 
distiiigiiisbed  from  pn>ce»*dings  in  equity 
and  admiralty.    When,  then,  the  parties 
have,  in  tlieir  written  pleadings,  or  allega- 
tions, come  to  a  fact  w  hich  Ls denied  on  one 
side,  and  afliniu!d  on  the  other,  in  a  regu- 
lar mo<le,  the  c^usc  is  said  to  Ik?  at  itstUy 
and  the  fact  in  controversy  is  to  Ik*  ascer- 
taine<l  by  a  jur>-.    For  this  purpose,  in 
Enplmid,  a  precept  issues  to  the  sheriflT 
of  the  prrnwr  county,  requiring  him  to 
flclcrt  and  summon  to  the  court  at  which 
tlie  trial  is  to  Ik*  had,  a  suitable  number 
of  jurore,  for  the  trial  c»f  the  cause  ;  and 
he  accordingly  makes  return  of  tiie  naines 
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of  the  jurors,  on  a  piece  of  parrhment  or 
paper  (thence,  as  before  ntuted,  callctl  a 
panel),  who  are  conj|H?lIable  to  attend  at 
the  time  and  place  apiMtinte*!.     If  the 
sheriff  have  any  interest  in  the  ca8e,  or  is 
not  impartial,  or  is  related  lo  the  partieH, 
iho  jurors  are  selected  by  some  other 
proper  officer,  and  usually  by  the  coroner 
of  the  county.    The  quaiirtcaiions  of  petty 
jurors  do  not  differ,  generally,  from  thos<! 
required  as  to  grand  jurors,  their  duue« 
being  equally  im|>ortant,  and  requiring 
equal  intellijjence.    When  the  cause  is 
calhHl  for  tnul,  if  all  the  jurore  do  not 
apijear,  or  any  of  them  arc  justly  objected 
to  and  set  aside  (of  which  wc  shall  8|M*ak 
herearter),  the  deticiency  may  Ihj  supplied 
from  among  the  by-standere,  having  suit- 
able qualification!*,  which  is  called  taking 
jurors  de  taiibtis  circunistmUibus^  from 
which  circumstance  the  jH^rsons  thus  se- 
lected are  denominated  iaUsmen.  The 
jury,  being  thus  full,  and  above  objection, 
are  swoni  (severally  or  together,  acconling 
to  the  local  usa^  in  each  state)  well  and 
truly  to  try  the  issue  between  the  parties, 
and  a  true  venlict  to  give  '*  according  to 
the  evidence^  (or  "according  to  tlie  law 
and  the  evidence  given  them,^  by  the  local 
usage  of  some  states).    In  some  cases, 
special  juries  are  allowe<l  to  be  selecte*!, 
in  a  particular  mode,  for  the  purpose  of 
tr)'in^  iMirticular  causes ;  in  otlier  cases, 
the  inals  are  by  a  jury  chosen  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner,  and  thence  calle<l  a  common 
jury.    But  these  distinctions  are  unknown 
in  some  of  the  states  of  America  though 
they  are  very  im|>ortani  in  the  practice  in 
England.    After  the  jury  is  sworn,  the 
cause  is  llien  tried  in  open  c-ourt,  the  evi- 
dence is  offered,  and  the  wUiesses  pub- 
licly sworn  and  «'xamined  in  tlie  pnjsence 
of  the  judges,  the  counsel  on  each  side^ 
Uie  jury,  and  all  other  jiersons  in  attend- 
ance.   The  question,  whether  any  evi- 
dence is  competent  to  be  given  to  the  jury, 
is,  if  any  objection  is  made,  firet  decided 
by  the  court.    If  rejected,  it  is  never  heard 
by  the  jury ;  if  admitted,  it  is  then  read, 
or,  if  given  by  a  witness,  he  is  then  ex- 
amined before  the  jury.    The  party  who 
calls  a  witness  first  examines  him,  and  he 
is  then  liable  lo  l>e  cross-examined  by  the 
other  side ;  and  if  any  question  is  asked, 
which  either  party  deems  improper,  the 
opinion  of  the  court  is  taken  on  it  l>efon; 
the  witness  is  allowed  to  give  his  answer. 
So,  also,  it  is,  in  re«|H'ct  to  any  written  evi- 
dence or  document  offered  at  the  trial. 
And  if  either  \mrXy  requests  it,  the  jud^ 
who  pn-Hides  at  the  trial  makes  a  note,  ni 
writing,  of  the  objection,  so  that  the  party 


may  avail  himself  of  it  afterwards,  upon  n 
motion  for  a  new  trial,  or  by  a  writ  of 
error,  in  a  suitalile  manner.    Before  the 
evidence  is  offen-d,  the  counsel  for  the 
party  who  ojxnis  the  cause^  on  each  side, 
makes  a  short  introduction,  stating  tlie 
case,  the  points  in  controversy,  and  tlie 
feels  which  he  exjx;cts  lo  prove,  so  that 
the  jury  may  more  clearly  understand  the 
l)earing  of  the  evidence,  as  it  is  produced. 
After  all  the  evitlence  is  gone  through,  the 
counsel  on  each  side  argue  the  case  to  ihe 
jury,  at  large,  c^)mrnenting  upon  every 
part  of  it,  and  each  insisting  upon  a  ver* 
diet  in  his  favor.    If  any  questions  of  law 
arise  (as  in  most  insixuices  they  do),  the 
judgt^  is  requested,  and  is  bound,  publicly 
to  state  his  opinion  on  all  the  points  of 
law  applicable  to  it.    This  he  ortlinarily 
does  in  Humming  up  Uie  case,  al>er  the 
arguments  of  tlie  counsel  are  over ;  but  he 
may  do  it  before,  if  he  chooees.  When 
the  arguments  are  finished,  the  presiding 
judge,  in  England,  and  in  most  of  the 
states  in  America,  proceeds  to  address  the 
jury,  stating  to  them  the  questions,  re- 
capitulating the  evidence,  and  comment- 
ing on  it  in  such  a  manner  as  he  deems 
correct,  for  the  pnrp<»se  of  enabling  the 
jury  to  imderstand  it  well,  and  to  apply 
the'  law  projterly  to  it.    In  tlies**  addresses, 
he  often  freely  ex]>res8e8  his  opinion  as  to  ihe 
weight  of  evidence,  the  sufficiency  of  the 
proofs,  the  force  of  particular  objections, 
and  the  comments  of  the  counsel.    But,  it 
being  a  principle  of  law,  that  the  iury  is  to 
respond  as  to  matters  of  fact,  and  the  judges 
as  to  maUers  of  law  [ad  qiuutionf^  Jiuii 
rtspondtnt  jwratorts,  ad  qiutstiones  Ugta  rt- 
avondent jwlxcts\,  it  is  always  understood, 
tliat  these  comments  on  matters  of  tact  are 
not  bimhng  on  the  jur)',  and  that  they  are 
^ven  solely  with  a  view  of  enabling  the 
\\ixy  to  exercise  their  functions  more  per- 
fectly, and  iliat  the  jury  are  at  liberty  to 
disregnnl  them  if  they  please.    But,  gen- 
erally Koeaking,  they  do  receive  great 
weight  Irom  the  jury,  who  naturally  place 
confidence  in  the  judges,  from  tlieir  talents, 
experience  and  iniiiartiality,  and  therefore, 
unless  the  ^udge  onviously  exhibits  some 
improprieties,  or  betrays  some  unjustifi- 
able feeling,  they  consider  him  as  a  friend, 
aiding  ana  assisting  them  in  their  <luty; 
and,  his  addresses  l>eing  always  in  public, 
and  open  to  tlie  criticism  of  tlie  public,  ns 
well  as  of  the  profession,  it  rarely  occure 
tliat  his  conduct  is  deemed  exce^)tionablo. 
Still  the  jury  have  a  right  to  tonu,  and 
do  form,  an  independent  judgment  U{>on 
matters  of  fact;  and  their  judgment  is 
often  conclusive.    After  the  judge  haa 
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finished  his  summary,  tlie  jury  wiilulraw  fronted  with  tlio  witiirs<;r!?,  nnd  tn  liavo,  in 

into  a  private  room,  where  thev  are  kept  capital  cases,  some  privile^ttt,  which  are 

together  for  the  puq)oae  of  dcuiberatioii,,  not  allowed  either  in  civil  cases  or  ml 

until  they  have  all  ajpeed  in  a  TSidict  ofTences  of  a  subordinate  chomcter.  Aod^^ 

(i^eredictum)  upon  the  point  in  controversy,  in  tlie  first  place,  the  right  of  challenge. 

They  are  not  permitted  to  have  any  inter-  which,  though  it  exists  for  many  purposes 

conns  with,  any  otier  penoii%  and  an  in  civil  trials,  is  of  ftr  mon  consoqosnce 

aUofn^k^o^^BgltH'ir  conbnuancto  in  flBCfet  and  extent  hi  criminal  trials.^  A  challenge 

aeadon,  to  nave  only  anch  food  and  other  is,  properly  speaking,  un  objection  or  ex- 

necedsaries  ua  ure  indibpeuiiable.    Indeed,  ception  to  a  juror,  or  to  tlie  whole  jury, 

l^the  aid  law,  they  Were  to  be  Iwpt  with-  as  inwwyetent  to  sit  in  a  trial  It  is  of 

out  meat,  drink,  firt;  or  ciiiidle,  until  they  two  sorts:  tlie  first  is  a  challenge  to  the 

were  agreed,  ui^less  by  periui;suuu  of  the  array,  or  an  exception  to  the  whole  panel 

court,  which  soon,  faowem'fbecaaisalaiaat  or  lut  of  jitrora,  ss  thsr  an  arrayed  or  sst 

a  matter  of  course.  When  they' are  agreed,  in  order  by  the  Silsriff  in  bii  return.  And 

th«  y  come  into  open  court,  am'        'r  it  may  b**  taken  on  nrconnt  of  the  |;,':r 


nrnue^  beiu£  called,  thev  deliver  lu  their  tiahiy  of  the  sheritl,  vvtitu  he  selects  the 

▼erdie^^wiiMli  W  iseorM  fay  the  proper  jurj^  or  df  loaii  defiUik,  oinfisrion  or  iUe- 

oflScer,  who  then  nnds  it  aloud  to  the  gality  of  himself -or  of  fi<)iii.3  otiier  ofTicer 

jtuy,,  and  asks  tlieni  if  tl)«.y  agree  to  it  as  or  functionary*  conreni<Ml  m  umiying  or 

iWXipfed,  to  which  they  uU  puulicly  assent,  returning  the  |iuiiei.    These  exceptions 

If  ial^f  r  ]):irTy  douhtn  it,  the  joiynien  are  are,  or'nwy  be,  various  in  Aclr  nature 

SSvenilly  fi-ki  tl  if  tin  )   n«:ree,  wliicli  is  nii<l  extent,  in  difierent  states;  and  the 

called  fiollitiig  the  jury.    »Soiiietiuiea,  when  |)articular  exceptions,  at  the  common  law 

tfaa  ftds'anMwy  cotnplioaie^  or  involve  alone,  woUld  not^  independently  of  dioBe 

questions  of  law  of  great  ditT  u!i\,  the  provided  for  or  disallowed  by  statute,  be 

jury,  histead  of  finding  a  l'<  t   i  I  verdict,  very  instructive.    This  ehallerit'o  inay  l)e 

that  the  i>^uc  of  &ct  id  for  the  plaintilf  or  either  ibr  a  priucijKil  c^use  or  to  tiie  tiivor, 

Ibr  the  defendant,  siMe  aU  tM  ftcts  at  theftmnr  of  whicb  Is  founded  upon  posi- 

lurgf,  nnd  a«^k  the  court  to  decide  upon  tive  proof  or  presnniptinn  i>f  impropriety ; 

iliom  im'Ut,  wli:-th(;r  the  issue  ought  to  be  the  latter  is  founded  upon  leas  strong 

found  for  the  piauttiff  or  for  the  defendant  presumption  or.  suspicion,  aiid  therefore 

lUaiscaUed  a  «pf£ud  VMdict   It  rarely  properly  to  be  inquired  into,  or  to  be 

occurs  in  criininn!  ra«**»^,  and  is  not  very  decided  by  the  sound  discr»-«tion  of  the 

eoui^uu  in  civil  cases.   But  the  jury  are  triers.   Secondly,  the  vJier  sort  of  chal- 

nevoir  eSfead  to  find  a  special  verdict,  and  leoge  <  wbicb  a&o  may  be  for  a  principal 

may,  in  all  cases,  give  a  genend  verdict,  if  cause  or  to  tiie  fuvor)  if*  a  challenge  to  the 

they  ch(K>sc'.    If  the  jun  ,  ufiei  iM  iiii;  kept  polls,  that  is,  an  exception  to  particular 

together  a  considerable  umt,  cannot  »i;n  e,  jurora,  answering  in  some  degree  to  the 

they  are  usually  brought  into  court  by  the  rtcutaiio  jtuSda  of  the  civil  and  eanon 

proper  oflicer,  and  the  court,  if  their  tUffi-  law.    Challenges  to  the  polls,  at  common 

culty  is  about  any  mutter  of  law,  oflcn  law,  have  been  reduced  to  four  sorts: 

makes  adiUtional  explanations.    But  if,  1.  Challenge  propter  kenoria  rttpeehm,  or 

B&se  eveiy  reasonable  effint,  the  jury  con-  in  respect  to  nobility  ;  as,  if  a  lord  or  peer 

tinue  to  disagree,  they  are  d!S4liar;„'t'd  by  of  tlie  realm  in  England  be  eiM|>aniieled 

the  court,  and  the  cause  must  then  lie  tried  on  a  jury,  he  may  be  challenged  liy-  either 

soisw. .  mdilninal  cases,  and  especially  party,  or  may  challenge  himself.  Tbii 

in  oijpital  cases,  the  court  with  great  roluc-  cause,  of  coui-se,  does  not  exist  in  the 

ispoe  aJ^W  the  discii;.     .u*  a  jurv,  after  U.  States,  where  we  have  no  nobili^. 

the  cauaa  as  once  connuiued  to  tiiem.—  2.  Cha\\mf^  proj)ter  dtfeetm,  or  fyrwmti 

NvMtf  as  to  the  trial  by  jury  m  criminal  of  pi-o|>er  (jualihcationB ;  aa.if  a  penon 

cases.    Here  the  qualifications  of  jurors  be  an  afu-n  or  a  slave  ;  or  in  catw^s  where 

do  not  difiier  from  those  required  in  civil  he  is  require<i  to  be  a  freeholder,  il'  he  is 

caaea.  "But  the  law,  widi  a  view  to  pre-  notsneh}  orlsnotof  a  snitsMeage,  asa 

vent  the  undue  influence  of  the  govern-  minor  ;  or  is  a  female,  for  females  aiv  not 

ment  in  tlie  selection  of  jurors,  and  the  allowed  to  \w  jurors ;  or  is  convict  of  an 

undue  prejudices  uri.sin^'  from  public  opiu-  iultuiious  crime,  or  is  otlierwise  ilisquaU- 

iou,  iiutf  thrQwn  additiniial  guaida  rouod  Had.   S.  Challefige  fnwder  rjfectum^  for 

die  [Kirty  acrused.    1  le  is  not  only  entitled  6u«picioi\  of  hiti^  or  partiality.    This  may 

loiHiUitid  by  gtx>d  and  lawful  men,  of  the  be  a  principal  challenge,  or  to  llie  favor. 

BBiAiMiriiood  Where  the  crime  is  aUeged  It  is  a  principal  challenge,  sa  hsa  been^ 

10  bav«  been  camiiiitiad»  but  ttr  ba  con-  ataeady  aiaiacf,  when  there  it  pniuiBt 
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proof  or  prrsumptioB  of  pfirtiftlity  or  of 
maiicef  oh  Uiat  u  juror  »  of  kiiidred  to 
«ttber  party  (at  the  comroon  btw,  in  die 
ninth  (Ic^rr.  c) ;  that  In-  lias  already  pre- 
judged iJn'  cause,  as  an  urtiiu*ator;  that  he 
had  an  inicn^i  in  iliu  cause ;  that  be  has 
lakAi  money  for  hU  Tenlict;  thst  ho  bee 
formerly,  as  a  jun)r,  tried  the  same  cause ; 
that  he  in  the  aervaut.  master,  attorney  or 
cohmoI  of  one  of  die  pertieti.  A  cbol- 
leage  to  tlio  polls  for  favor  (whicli  .sup- 
poses .1  douht  of  impartiality)  is  wlici  •  tlie 
oariy  iius  no  priDci|Hil  cause  of  ciiuili  ii^e, 
IMit  kat^iafuamk  of  &vor,  and  offers  cir< 
cunistauces  in  support  of  such  suspicion. 
In  such  a  cose,  the  vohdity  of  tlie  objec- 
tion is,  by  the  eoamion  Hiw,  left  to  the 
deteruiiuiitiou  of  triers^  whose  office  it  m 
to  d«T,ide  whether  the  juror  who  is  ol>- 
iectuil  to  is  favorabie  or  uiitavorable,  or, 
mfaer,  whether  he  steiul  inditfercnt 
twt>(Mi  the  partie&  The  triei-s,  in  cnsv  the 
first  luoii  called  as  a  juror  is  clmllt  iig.-d, 
are  two  indilferent  persona,  uotned  by  the 
court ;  and  if  they  try  one  man,  and  Hud 
liiui  iudirterfnt,  hi;  i^  8Wom,  and  then  he 
and  the  two  hrM  triers  try  tiie  next  wiio  ia 
objeeled  to;  and  when  a seoood  is fbnnd 
iuditrt  rcnt,  tlioHe  two  who  arc  swoni  as 
jurors  become  the  triers  of  all  the  others 
who  arc  objected  to,  in  lieu  of  the  two 
triMB  first  chosen.  This  cour»«,>  uf  pro- 
ceedin|T  ia  still  common  in  Kn;flaiid  and 
ill  several  of  the  U.  blaiea.  but  lu  other 
of  tiie  antee^  the  naual  couiae  for  the 
court  to  decide  upon  the  iudiffereiiey  of 
the  |)erst)ns()l»j('rt»'d  to  MS  jurors.  4.  Chal- 
lenge propUr  dtlictanij  or  on  account  of 
aome  crime,  of  which  the  permm  called«ii 
a  juror  has  hci-n  ;:uilty,  and  which  imports 
a  diHobihiy  and  diM:redit  ad  a  juror.  This 
appUes  to  cases  of  a  capital  natin^  and 
otlier  infiunoua  Crimea,  anoh  as  treiwHi^ 
felony,  perjury,  conspiracy,  and  oilier  S|>e- 
cies  of  tiie  crimen  J'aUi.  A  person  called 
as  a  juror  may  IM  cdlad  to  aay  the  troth 
(whence  he  is  said  lO  be*  mtarroguted  voir 
din,  vtril(dtm  dic*re)  in  respect  to  t^uch 
canaes  of  challenge  us  ore  not  to  his  dis- 
credit or  diahonor ;  but  he  6aonot  be 
called  U]»oTi  to  nokuowledgo  hirusflf  guilty 
of  auv  crime,  or  other  Uiiog  which  r^n- 
dew  him  kafiunoua.  Thpae  are  aU  the 
causes,  strictly  speakings  of  ebaUengo  by 
the  parlies.  But  many  persons  are  en- 
titled to  be  excused  from  serving  on  juri^ 
and,  on  this  account,  may  plead  tbooicaaa 
for  theniselves,  though  the  parties  may  not 
toko  the  exceptioti.  Among  these  are 
maglMiates,  aged  persons,  and  penona 
holding  particular  othces,  and  others  hav- 
ing apooai  anmiKioaak  The  ehaUe&fH 


abovp  mentioned  eqtutlly  apply  to  rhil 
and  crimiuul  cases,  iiul  in  luvor  of  life, 
in  capital  trials,  the  accused  is  Indulged 
the  privilege  of  cimllengtug  a  certain  num- 
ixtr  of  persons,  called  as  jurors,  without 
assigning  any  cause  ;  and  uiif>  pri\  ilege  is 
thence  called  the  right  of  pertmptwry  chal- 
lenge. This  is  a  provision  tbundod  in  grent 
humanity  and  tenderuess  towards  persons 
capitally'  accused.  The  roasonf  com- 
monly assiutied  for  it  are,  1.  that  every 
[H'l-son  is  hnhle  to  strong  dislikes  ana 
prejudices, in  n.'8j)eot  to  (MU-ticular  [icnjons, 
merely  frAm  their  appearance,  ranniM 
and  gestun  s,  nitliough  they  are  strangers 
to  him,  and  that  evuii  a  caprice  or  leeling 
of  this  kind'  inity,  tn  the  coarse  of  the  • 
trial,  embarrass  the  iwrty  in  his  deftncp; 
2.  tlmt  uf»on  n  rliall  nge  for  CHiise  sliown, 
the  reason  may  prove  insulhcient,  and,  if 
the  party  liod  no  fight  of  peremptory 
challenge,  he  niight  !« '  rricj?  hy  a  j'lrnr 
who,  from  the  very  cin  iunstance  of  Ix  ing 
objecti*d  to,  might  coticeive  a  pn^judice 
ngt.iust  the  Hcckiaed,  On  these  accotiiRi^' 
he  is  a:  iilx  riy  to  challeng*'  the  juror 
|»eremptoriiy,  af;er  he  has,  lur  an  insuffi- 
deue  tMison,  chalk-ng^^  him  for'  cause; 
find,  as  ibe  object  of  all  tri.il>  is  to  allow  a 
fair  and  fidl  defetiee,  the  accused  ought, 
at  le:wL,  to  have  his  wishes  consulted  so 
far  as  to  exclude  thoae  whom  he  distrusM 
in  the  first  in^1ance.  I^ut  as  it  is  obvious 
that  the  right  of  j>eremptory  challenge,  if  ^ 
not  lihrihcM  by  aome  kiiown  boundary,' 
might  fon!ver  prevent  a  trial,  the  law  has 
fixe^l  a  definite  number,  to  which  the 
l^orty  is  confined.  The  comuion  law  fi.ved 
tlili  number  at  dS,  or  one  sliort  of  three 
full  juries;  and  that  still  remains  the  n>le 
in  nil  trials  for  treason.  But  ui  other  can- 
ituI  oflences,  the  right  ii  noW  g^enuly 
restniined,  by  statute,  10  20,  both  in  Eng' 
land  aiul  Anierica.  If  a  pn-snn  nttemj)ts 
to  ci)|illenge  l>eyond  this  number,^  liis 
frhallenge  ia  dieregardod.  If)  by  rraaon  of 
j>eremptory  or  other  challenges,  a  siifB- 
cient  niuulM'r  of  jurors  are  not  fouiKl,talci>- 
meu  are  appouile<l,  as  in  civil  cases.  If 
aeveral  peiwus  are  tried  at  the  siune  time, 

upon  on«'  in<!ictn»enf,  eadi  one  is  eutifh'd 
to  his  full  mmiber  of  clittllenKes,  and  one 
may  citallengo  a  juror  not  objeeled  to  by 
the  others,  ood  he  must  be  excluded  alto- 
gether; for  every  jtirymnn  must  be  ainno 
ajiy  objection  by  any  of  the  persons  tried. 
We  have  thus  treated  uttMSuUgm  by 
the  party  accused.  The  government  has, 
suictly,  no  right  to  cbm^  except  for 
cause'  abowu ;  but  lU^'airiiM  i^own  the 
govenmient  ttiuj  «ither  challenge  the 
amy,  or  tbi  polli^fiihiname  manner  as 
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a  {Kivate  pereoo.  Howover,  it  is  usual,  at 
least  in  Euglajid,  if  a  jufor  is  objected  to 
by  the  govenmieiil,  boI  IO  call  upon  the 

govem»n*nt  to  show  euu»p  until  tho  pan*  ! 
is  goue  thruuffh,  aud  then,  if  sulhci^ui 
juiws  aro  not  wiwd  ilDd  awom,  dMeauae 
of  the  chalknge  mhy  be  inquirnl  into; 
for,  if  there  is  a  full  jury  without  liie  j>t  r- 
80UH  objected  to  by  the  government,  tljtre 
is  uo  atrong  leaaoo  to  insist  upon  Uicir 
txjing  sworn,  although  no  good  must'  has 
b^en  abown.  Th<'re  are  some  other  pro- 
vWant  ftfoiabfo  to  priscMiera  aeemed  of 
capital  ofTences,  ami  especially  of  political 
oftenccs,  which  (h  !*<  rvn  notice.  In  Kng- 
land,  in  cobcs  of  tro^ison,  the  prii^ouer  is 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  indictment  five 
days  before  his  amiignmont  for  trial,  raid 
a  copy  of  the  imnel  of  jurors  who  arc 
summoned,  ana  tiitir  pnifessions  and 
places  of  abode,  ttn  days  before  his  trial, 
find  a  list  of  xhr  nanirs  nf  thr  nitni'sscs  to 
be  pruduced  agaiutft  hiui,  the  like  length 
of  noM  bifcio  tiw  trial  He  to  also  en- 
titled, at  the  expense  of  the  governint  nL, 
to  have  witnesses  summoned  in  hislH-halt", 
to  estaljUsh  his  delence,  and  tu  have  coun- 
sel assigued  to  aarnt  him  in  htodafenoa. 
In  America,  in  cases  of  treason,  similnr 
pcoviaions  in  substance  exist,  wiihaditler- 
anoe  only  in  respect  to  the  leugtli  of  time 
allowed  for  the  copy  of  the  nidictineut, 
and  lists  of  jiirora  aud  witncBses.  And  in 
maajr  yf  the  states^  an  equally  huuuuio 
Tpmmkvi  aate  in  ra|Met  to  other 
capital  oilences.  By  the  laws  of  the 
U.  Slates,  the  prisoiKT  iy  entiiK'd  to  have 
counsel  asbigiH  il  to  iiim,  mid  to  iiuve  his 
witnaana  summoned  at  die  expense  of  the 
government,  in  all  capital  cases.  In  cases 
of  treason,  a  cofiy  of  the  indictment  is 
required  to  be  dehvered  three  days  bribre 
the  arraigiunent,  and  abo  a  oopy  oi  the 
list  of  jurors  and  witnesses  stimnioned  hy 
the  p)venuuciit,  three  days  Ijelbrc  his 
trial  In  aiher  capital  caae%  the  time  to 
two  days,  instead  of  three.  The  right  to 
employ  counsel  in  def«:nee,  is  also  secured 
to  ail  pereous  accused  of  axiy  crimes  in  tlie 
U.  Slaaea.  But  In  EoglaBd,  it  to  oouiinod 
to  ernes  of  tn-ason,  and  to  men*  misde- 
meanors.  lu  capital  coses,  not  of  uv.ii^otx, 
ooaoaM  ara  not  permitted  to  be  employed 
in  England,  except  in  arguing  questions 
of  law.  Tlie  quaint  and  imsatisfactory 
reason  given  for  this  exclusitjn  is,  Uiot  Uie 
judgea  are  oounael  for  the  pri8oner,--a 
reason  which,  if  good  in  any,  is  suflicient 
in  all  cases.  UiU  tliere  is  more  of  spe^ioiis- 
neas  tlmii  of  truUi  in  Uic  remark;  for, 
though  the  judges  ought  to  take  caru  ilmi 
the  prisoner  haa  a  fthr  toad  impartial  uia]» 

TOI-  VII.  . 


it  is  ifnpoanble  that  tlicy  can  act  as  coim- 
sel  for  the  prisoner  exclusively ;  and  the 
importance  of  counsel,  exclusively  for  the 

finsoner,  is  admitteti  in  all  eases ot  treason. 
Why  uot  oqually     hi  otiierca|>itui  cases? 
h  to  a 


very  geuemi  outfimTof  the  trial 

by  jur}'  under  the  common  law.  It  is 
drciiH'd  of  inimeiisp  vuhie  in  England, 
ujid  among  Uiu  dearest  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  America,  it  to  qimeaa  dear,  and  to 
deemed  of  such  high  importance,  that  the 
right  to  a  trial  by  jiuy,  in  all  criminal 
eaaee^  to  aeeored  V  ^  oooatitutioa  of 
every  state  in  tfie  Union,  and  to  alao  pro- 
vided for,  in  all  civil  eases  at  common 
law,  where  tlie  amount  in  coutroverBV  is 
of  any  considenble  value.  Tbo  aeiiiaiu- 
tion  nf  the  U.  States  has  provided,  "that 
the  trial  of  ail  crimes,  except  in  cast  s  of 
impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury ;  aud  such 
trial  shall  be  had  in  tlie  stale  where  the 
said  crimes  shall  have  l)oen  commiued. 
But  when  not  committed  wiUiin  anv  state, 
the  trial  sliall  be  at  such  place  orpncesaa 
die  congress  may  by  law  have  dirceted." 
And  fjulher,  "tluU  no  |M>rs<>n  bJiall  be 
convicted  of  ureason,  unless  ou.the  testi- 
mooy  of  two  witnesses  to  tiw  aamtf'ovait 
act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court." 
And  ag;iin,  ^  that  no  ^terson  siiall  be  held 
to  nnsvver  for  a  digital  or  otlierwise  inia- 
motis  eiiaM).  onleni  4W  a  preaentment  or 
indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in 
cases  ariaing  in  the  laud  or  naval  forces, 
ormthemiutto  wbsn  hi  aeinal  aernoa  in 
time  of  war  or  public  danger.  Nor  shall 
any  [K^rson  be  sulyect,  for  the  same  of- 
fence, to  be  twice  put  iu  jeopardy  of  life 
or  limb ;  nor  shall  tie  beoompelied,  in  any 
criminal  ra.'^e,  to  Im*  a  witness  against  him- 
self, nor  Im  deprived  of  life,  hberinr,  or 
property,  without  due  procem  of  tew." 
And  affain,  **that  in  all  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, the  accuse<l  sliall  (  njoy  the  ri^dit  to 
a  speedy  and  public  Uiui,  bv  an  impartial 
jury  of  the  state  and  dieinet  wbanin  the 
crime  shall  have  been  e{fnunitted,  which 
district  sliall  have  been  previously  ascer- 
tained by  law  ;  and  to  be  infonned  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  aneuaation ;  to  be 
confronted  with  tlu'  witin  sses  :i<4uinst  him ; 
to  have  compulsory  process  lor  obtaiuiog 
witneflM  in  hto  iavor;  and  to  bare  die 
assistance  of  counsel  for  hto  defence.** 
And  again,  "that  in  suits  at  common  law, 
where  the  value  in  coutroverffv  shall 
eieeed  twenty  dollani,  the  right  of  a  nrial 
by  jur)'  shall  be  pre8er\  ed  ;  and  no  fact, 
once  tried  by  a  jury,  shall  be  oUierwiso  re-  . 
examined  in  any  court  of  the  U.  Stfltea 
than  according  to  Uic  rules  of  Uie  common 
law."  ProviMoa  of  a  amitor  aaturei  in 
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Hubstanoe,  will  be  found  in  moot,  if  not  in 
all,  ihe  state  conHtitiitionB  of  the  Union. 
They  demonstrate  tlie  extreme  jealousy 
of  the  people  of  the  right  of  trial  l>y  jury, 
and  tlieir  extreme  solicitude  to  place  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  pasuons,  nntl 
prejudices,  and  political  objects,  of  thow 
who,  as  rulers,  may  be  called  at  any  time 
to  administer  the  government  This 
ritrong  attachment  to  the  trial  bv  jury, 
both  in  Knginnd  and  America,  after  the 
experience  of  it  for  centurie«,  i'umiHhes  no 
Mmall  ai^mient  in  favor  of  its  eflicacy  as  a 
security  of  right,  and  a  redn^  of  wrongs. 
It  is  perpetually  8{)ok<'n  of  as  tho  jwlla- 
dium  of  our  public  rights  and  lilx'rties ; 
and  in  all  the  various  fluctuations  of  ptib- 
lic  opinions,  it  has  remaiiitNl  untouched 
and  unsuspected.  It  is  not  surprising  tliat 
those^  who  know  it  only  in  theory,  or  who 
at  present  see  the  administration  of  its 
powers  and  duties  in  a  very  imperfect 
slate  in  the  civil  law  countries,  or  who 
are  accustomed  to  a  jurisprudence  foreign 
to  its  principles,  should  entertain  doubts 
of  its  advantages,  and  should  f«»el  a  deep 
sense  of  its  ilefects.  The  first  jmuI  of  this 
article  shows  1m>w  difficult  it  has  been 
found  to  transfer  to  F'rance  the  trial  by 
jury,  and  to  administer  it  with  the  same 
beneficial  effects  as  in  England.  The 
errore  in  France  may  have  residted,  in 
part,  from  tlie  imjH'rfect  kiiowlcdjro  of  the 
courts,  as  well  as  of  the  juries,  from  the 
novelty  of  this  mode  of  trial,  and  iheir 
want  of  experience  in  the  management  of 
it  Perhaps,  too,  there  may  l)e  something 
in  the  other  institutions  of  France,  or  in 
tlie  temperament  and  character  of  the 
people,  which  may  dw«turb  its  pro|)er  ope- 
ration. It  may  be  useful  for  us,  Inifore 
concluding  this  article,  to  review  some  of 
the  grounds  on  which  tlie  trial  by  jury  has 
l»een  hitherto  vindicated,  and  to  glance  at 
some  of  the  defects  which  it  is  Hup}>o9ed 
to  involve,  as  well  as  at  some  of  the 
objections  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  lie 
liaible — Fhs  tst  et  ab  honte  doceri.  And, 
m  tlie  first  place,  it  is  not  ti«Te«sar\'  to 
contend  that,  as  an  instrument  of  public 
or  private  justice,  it  is  an  institution  nhso- 
lutely  jK?rfect ;  that  it  is  irica|Mible  of 
abuse ;  or  that  it  never  occasions  error. 
That  would  be  to  require  of  it  what 
belongs  to  no  human  institution  whatso- 
ever. Fvery  work  of  man  is,  by  his  very 
nature,  imperfect  Every  form  of  govern- 
ment invoJves  some  iuronvrniences,  and 
errors,  and  abuses.  Every  effort  to  ad- 
minister justice  must  necessarily  fall  short 
of  perfect  correctness,  from  defects  of  evi- 
dence, from  the  infirmity  of  judges,  from 


the  wrong  biases  of  human  opinion,  from 
errors  in  reasoning,  from  ignorance,  and 
passion,  and  prejudice,  independently  of 
all  intentional  wrong,  or  corrupt  motives, 
or  njahce,  or  dishonesty,  or  deliberate 
baseness.  The  only  question  is,  what,  ou 
the  whole,  is  the  best  means  of  adminis- 
tering justice,  taking  human  nature  as  it 
is,  and  human  infirmity  as  it  must  ever 
operate.  If  crimes  are  to  be  tried  and 
p<)ni8he<l,  if  rights  are  to  be  enforctnl  tun\ 
wrongs  redressed  by  judicial  tribunals, 
what  is  the  l»est  structun^  of  the  institu- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  trial  and  dticwonr' 
There  smns  to  Im>  but  n  narrow  circle  of 
means,  out  of  which  tiie  choice  is  to  be 
made.  Shall  the  tribunal  be  composed 
of  executive  officers  of  tlic  government, 
or  of  ju<lges  ap|K>inted  by  the  govenunent 
for  each  case,  or  of  judges  holding  tfieir 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government  ? 
Or  shall  the  tribunal  l»e  compose*!  of 
judges  lioldin^  their  offices  pemianently, 
and  indepenuently  of  the  government? 
Or  shall  tlie  tribunal  be  composed  of 
jurr>r8  chosen  at  larg»',  pro  hac  virt,  or 
cfiosen  permanently  for  that  duty,  witiiout 
any  previous  qualifications  of  legal  expe- 
rience, learning  or  suiierior  ability?  And 
if  so,  by  whom,  and  in  wiint  manner,  shall 
they  he  chosen  ?  Or  shall  the  tribunal 
be  of  a  mixed  character,  eompofled  of 
judges  learned  in  the  law,  permanriu  in 
rank  and  station,  and  of  jtirore  selecteci 
for  the  occasion  in  an  impartial  manner, 
and  the  trial  be  had  bef«»n^  llie  jud^ 
expounding  the  law,  and  the  juries  decid- 
ing the  facts?  In  cases  of  crimes,  the 
object  is  to  protect  the  innocent  and  to 
punish  the  guilty.  Where  does  the  dan- 
ger chiefly  arise?  In  political  acrusa- 
tions,  the  government  not  only  is  a  party, 
but  has  a  strong  motive  to  produce  con- 
viction. In  otlier  cas«'s,  it  may  not  have 
so  strong  a  motive,  but  it  may  Ihj  subject 
to  influences  of  an  equally  fatal  character. 
If  the  king  or  other  executive,  or  officere 
selected  by  him  lor  that  pui-]K»s«'  prtt  hac 
rtcf,  are  to  decide  uj>on  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  tlie  jMuty,  acconling  to  their  own 
discretion  and  such  proofs  jis  are  satisfac- 
tor>'  to  themselves,  then'  is  no  8»'curity  what- 
soever against  unjust  convictions.  The 
decision  will  Im'  arbitrar}',  and  acconling  to 
the  will  of  the  prince  or  his  favorites,  or 
according  to  state  policy,  or  perhajw  pub- 
lic prejudice,  aciuat***!  by  strong  reaejit- 
ment  If  the  trial  Ik?  by  judgx^  solely 
appointe<l  by  the  government,  and  holding 
their  offic<*t<  jiernianently,  there  may  be 
dangers  arising  from  other  and  different 
sources,  from  their  political  opinions,  frono 
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their  state  intereHts,  from  their  irrespoiisi-  government  froui  practimiig  oppre«Bioii 

bility  to  public  opuuou,  and  £rom  iodu-  upon  au^  citizen,  by  succeeeive  vindictive 

SDOea  of  diMncter  wad  pwftirion,  which  praMeuttoos.  5.  Again,  if  the  evidence 

Miaeuaibly  warp  the  jtidgmimf .  If  the  tri-  »  doubtful,  the  pu^  is  cntided  to  an 

a]  be  by  perrnhnent  jurorH,  there  will  lie  acquittal,  and  the  court  will  so  direct  the 

still  greater  daogcra  fruni  their  want  of  the  jury   for  the  couiiuou  law  will  not  toler- 

 %  ■  I  -  II  *   J   >  *      *    -  ^1  A.      ^    -  i  ■  •      «_    •    •  • 


proper  leormuf,  and  genend  weight  of  ale  tbil  any  nm  diould  bo  puniihod, 

citaructiT.  ;tii(l(  (I  to  tlie  otlier  objertion.>«.  unkM  there  be  satiB&ctory  proon  of  giiilt 
So  that  oiiy  ol  thc  proposed  substitutes  does  to  the  minds  of  12  of  his  peers  or  equals, 
not  furuian  iiiuix-  isofety  or  certaintv,  in  the  G.  It  has  been  aaid  thai  the  facts  are  oitca 
ailiniiiL-^trutiodofcriiiiiMal  jiiHticc,  than  that  complicated,  and  the  guilt  is  compounded 
of  a  trial  Ity  jury.  On  tlir  utln  r  liaiul,  i'  partly  of  farts  and  [i&nh  of  law.  This  is 
trial  byjury,as  kjtowij  to  liie  cunimoii  law,  true^  but  here  again  the  wisdom  of  the 
■flBude  mmtb  ebecki  upon  arbitrary  pow-  common  few  haa  proYidcNl  that  the  judges 
er,  and  enlkts  maiiy  just  feelinga  and  rea-  siiall  state  to  the  jury  what  the  few  1%  aa 
sonablo  i,'imni?<jig«iiK*<t  <^Pl)n  s'iion.  1.  The  applicable  to  the  \'nriouH  i>o8turna  of  the 
jurorh  rn-e  seiecteNi  fironi  tlic  mass  of  iutel-  &ct^  as  tiiev  may  find  iheiu.  Tbey  are 
agent  eitiaee%  of  auilabfe  qualificationa,  also  generally  aauted  tfie  ai^gmDentB 
and  of  rhv  ><aiiio  rank,  and  having  tlu-  same  of  the  counsel  on  each  side,  in  arrangiog 
genera]  iuti  nsts,  as  tlic  accutJed.  They  and  comparing  the  facts;  luul  tlie  jiidtn-, 
are  not  pt  rmant  ntly  ctnployud,  and  have  in  hissunmiing  up  of  the  evidence,  taings 
no  common  connexion  with  each  Other,  the  whole  in  review,  lod  points  out  to 
and  no  habit'*  of  li.xrd  coiipt'r.iTl'f.  They  them  the  Ivcnrinfrs  of  i*vrry  part,  and  stri(>s 
are,  or  may  be,.straogers  to  each  other,  aiid  off  the  false  glosses,  if  any,  which  have 
to  die  nMUigdL  uBul  the  moment  when  '  been  made  bjreoimBel.  But  heedU  feaves 
they  are  emponneled.  Th«  y  are  subject  them  to  decide  upon  it  according  to  thdr 
to  no  rcasonabU'  fxccption,  •  iih*  r  in  point  own  ronsiientious  belief  of  it.  7.  It  is 
of  character  or  inUuence,  lur  that  wouiil  said  tliut  tlie  uruuuient:^  of  counsel  may 
exchide  dlem«.at  the  will  of  the  accused,  deceive  them,  end  blind  tJiem  to  die  tnidi. 
Thry  are  subject  to  tlie  same  laws,  uruj  But  the  atwwer  is,  that  they  have  an  equal 
lialjJ^  to  the  same  prosecution,  astlie  uorty  opportunity  to  hear  the  opposite  side,  and 
on'  trial,  end  dieraifore  have  a  natural  ten-  that,  generally,  the  judges  assist  tliem, 
dency  to  sympediiaiB  with  him.  3l  The  when  there  ie  amr  nueoqit  to  rrHtn*  the 
trial  is  luul  in  np«'n  court,  before  judges  evidence,  by  referring?  to  their  own  notes 
who  hold  their  olliccs  iH^rmaoentfy,  and  of  it,  as  pven  in  open  court.  And  from 
wko.ave  h6tmd  to  administer  die  few,  and  long  babtta,  and  experience  in  human  Uh, 
to  gifiednir  opinion;^  publicly  to  tlie  jur}'.  jurymen  learn  to  disn  <:ard  the  mere  ef 
From  the  morrjt  nt  that  they  are  empan-  forts  of  eloquence,  and,  under  a  sense  of 
ncled,  th<-y  arc  excluded  from  all  inter-  their  rcUgious  and  social  obligationa,  con- 
course wiiii  every  person  except  what  suit  die  real  truth  and  jutdce  of  the  eaee. 
Tnko  plai  c  in  opcT!  court ;  and  tlicir  sub-  Would  tliere  be  more  w^curity  if  no  coun- 
se<|ueut  dehberauoub  are  private  and  se-  sel  were  allowed?  No  person  will  say  so. 
eiet  8.  Hiey  are  under  oath  to  decide  8.  It  feafeo  mid  that  the  judges  may  have 
die  case  upon  the  evidence  given  in  o[K;n  an  undue  influence  with  the  jury.  This 
court.  No  testimony  can  ne  heard  by  is  certainly  possible,  and  has  actually  oc- 
tbem,  except  what  is  admitted  and  de-  curred  m  corrupt  lirncs.  In  die  case  of 
Bemed^fc  open  couA;  eo  diat  the  court,  cMef^joMice  Jenreys,  referred  to  in  the 
thf  counsel,  and  the  by-standers,  have  a  prrreding  part  of  the  article,  it  uli!  !  - 
pertect  knowledge  of  every  port  of  it.  remembered  that  he  held  his  oliice  dunug 
Thus  the  whole  public  become  die  uld-  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  and  not,  as  the 
mate  fudges  of  the  sincerity  and  justice  judges  of  England  now  hold»  diuring  good 
of  their  ven!i<T.  4.  If  they  find  a  verdict  liehavior,  or  life.  He  was  a  devoid  par- 
•fiinflt  the  party^  and  there  has  been  any  tisan  of  the  crowu,  and  has  become  io& 


enor  of  few  or  act,  or  any  miacondud  in  moos  bv  his  comipc  administradon  of  the 
tiie  jury,  the  court  will  grant  a  new  trial ;  law.  But  it  should  be  considered,  that 
but  if  they  acquit  him,  then;  can  ho  no    the  jury  could  scarcely  have  be<'n  free 


trial,  (or  the  law  wUl  not  allow  a  man  from  improper  biases  of  some  sort,  other- 

t»  be  twice  nut  on  trial  for  the  same  wise  tbev  could  not  have  found  a  ventict 

offence,  and  tnus  his  life,  liberty  or  limb  against  the  accused.    In  our  day,  and,  in- 

be  put  in  Jeopardy.    Here  we  see  the  hu-  deed^  at  any  time  since  the  artiitxaiy^  times 

manity  or  the  common  hiw,  which  leene  of  long  James  0  and  the  revofaidoo  of 

il  fii^of  die  nceui9d,«nd  dfeablee  die  IflBS^  luch  ooiidiiot  ip  •  judge  would  be 
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^urR  to  mret  with  tinivorsal  rrfirobation, 
and  would  genrnilly  produce  an  acquittal 
of  the  prisoner,  and  a  puMic  inip<>uchini*nt 
of  the  judge.    Nay,  it  is  well  known,  that 
Huch  i-s  the  jealousy  of  jjirien  in  this  i>ar- 
licular,  that  any  iunhie  intrrferenec  or 
solicitude  Ibr  conviction,  exliihitc^l  on  the 
part  of  a  judge,  would  deatn>y  his  influ- 
ence, and  pmduce  an  opjH>siie  vi'nlicl. 
It  is  his  8upi>osed  irn|Hirtinlity  that  givea 
weight  to  hia  opinion ;  and  the  jury 
kr»f)w  that  they  have  a  right  to  disregard 
it,  if  they  please.    J).  It  is  wiid,  that  jiiricH 
may  be  influenced  by  improper  motives*, 
and  someiimefl  disrcgani  the  law,  and 
give  a  false  venlicf.    This  is  po?«<ihle,  and, 
iiidcc<1,    has  probably   som(>tirMeM  hu]v 
|>encd.    But  the  occasions  an^  rare ;  and 
where  there  is  a  suspicion  of  that  sort,  it 
always  injures  the  character  of  tlie  jury- 
men, and  subjects  them  to  public  scorn 
and  odium.    Genendly,  juries  are  scnipn- 
lous  in  respecting  the  law,  Iweause  it  is 
the  only  protection  of  their  own  rights. 
Where  the  law  is  verj'  harsh,  and  the 
punishment  is  disproportione<l  to  ih<*  of- 
fence, they  have  sometirnt^  inhibited  a 
repugnancy  to  convict ;  but  they  rarely 
have  acquitted  the  party,  unless  there 
were  circumstances  of  gn-at  doubt,  or  of 
great  mitigation  ;  and  if  their  conduct,  in 
such  cases,  is  not  strictly  justifiable,  it  is 
generally  not  such  as  protluces  any  re- 
)roach,  cither  from  the  court  or  the  pub- 
ic.   These  occasions,  however,  are  rare, 
and  constitute  exceptions  of  no  great  mo- 
ment in  the  general  administration  of  jus- 
tice.   10.  It  is  not  true,  as  is  sometimes 
supposed,  that  juries  arc  n'ady  to  convict 
on  slight  proofs,  or  insufficient  evidence. 
Our  law  declan's,  on  the  contrar}',  that 
in  such  cases  they  ought  to  acquit  the 
j)arty ;  and  it  is  always  laid  down  to  the 
jury  by  the  couil.    Indeed,  the  judges,  in 
this  respect,  always  act  as  counsel  for  the 
prisoners,  and  give  their  advice  to  the 
jury,  in  respect  to  ever}'  reasonable  doubt 
in  the  evidence.    There  are  so  many 
checks  u|>on  juries,  in  cases  of  this  sort, 
that  it  can  scarcely  hajjpeu,  tliat  an  unjust 
conviction,  at  least  by  the  inipn)[)er  bias 
of  the  jurj',  can  take*  place.    If  there  be 
any  error,  it  is  usually  on  tlie  side  of  mercy. 
II.  It  is  objected,  that  the  jury  sometimes 
find  the  |wvrty  guilty  of  a  pari,  and  not 
of  the  whole  offence,  as  of  niniislaughter 
when  he  is  accused  of^  murder.  Certaiidy 
tlie  jury  do  so ;  and  for  the  best  rwwon, 
that  the  law  requires  it.    A  jury  ought  not 
to  find  a  man  guilty  of  the  whole  of  a 
charge,  unless  it  is  wholly  proved.  If 
what  is  proved  amounts  to  a  crime  of  tli« 


same  nature,  but  of  inferior  enormity,  or 
more  mitigated  than  what  is  charged,  they 
find  thi  ir  verdict  according  to  the  proofa, 
and  the  court  inflict  utdy  tJic  motferatcd 
punishment.     And    any    other  co«ir*e 
would  Ik*  flagrant  injusJce.    But  a  jury 
etuuiot,  ujx>n  a  trial  for  one  ofTence,  find  a 
man  guilty  of  another  offence,  not  of  the 
nature  of  the  one  chargeii ;  for  instance, 
u(>on  a  charge  of  murder,  they  cannot  find 
him  guiltv  of  forgery ;  but  if  he  is  charged 
wiili  stealing  two  watch*^  they  may  find 
him  guilty  of  stealing  one  only.    12,  It  is 
also  objected,  that  juries  often  favor  crim- 
inals.   But  this  is  not  generally  true, 
excejtt  to  the  extent  that  the  law  favont 
them.    There  may  lie  cai*es  of  a  popular 
cjisi,  or  of  an  o<]iouB  nanin*,  where  jurie>* 
have  orciL«ionally  shown  impro|x*r  biases 
for  the  accused  ;  hut  this  objection  applies 
to  all  tribunals,  and  is  founded  on  human 
infirnuty  g(>nerally.   Juries  do  not,  even 
in  cjuw's  of  this  sort,  often  <lej)art  fnim 
their  iluiy  ;  and  the  exceptions  are  so  few, 
that  they  an*  seldom  felt  or  urged  in  fjw 
governmenL«».     13.  But  an  objection  il»e 
most  pn^ssed  by  tho>;e  who  are  not  firacti- 
cally  a(-(piainted  with  the  triril  by  jjiry,  is, 
tliat  miaiiimity  is  required  in  pronouncing 
a  verdict  (»f  arquirtnl  or  condemnation. 
It  is  tnie,  that  no  venlict  can  be  received, 
which  has  not  the  afwent  of  all  the  12 
jurors;  and  there  arc  no  means  of  conipei- 
ling  an  assent ;  and  yet,  practically  speak- 
ing, few  cases  of  disagreement  occur,  ex- 
cept where  there  is  a  solid  foundation  for 
real  doubts  and  difficulties.    Unanimity  is 
more  conmion  than,  at  first  m-w,  might 
Ihj  8usj)cctc<l.    In  the  first  place,  the  iur}' 
reason  with  each  other  upon  alt  doubtful 
fwints,  atid  if  they  at  first  differ,  the  dif- 
ferencas  are  often  removed  by  further  dis- 
cussion.   Pride  of  opinion  is  not  enlisted 
on  either  side,  and  sometimes  each  re- 
cedes from  the  first  limits  of  his  own  opin- 
ion.   In  the  next  place,  the  differences  of 
opinion  are  more  often  upon  inferences 
and  conclusions  from  known  facts  than 
upon  ihe  facts  themselves-,  and  more  often 
u|x)n  doubts  as  to  the  proper  application 
of  the  law  to  those  facts ;  and  still  mom 
often   ujX)n   mere   collateral  qiu^stions, 
where  tnere  is  no  common  standard  of 
mmsure,  as  in  assessing  damages.  In 
criminal  ca.<«e8,  fliwer  difliculties  ordinarily 
arise  than  in  civil  cases,  iKM-ause  doubts 
weigh  favorably  for  the  accusecl,  and  often 
province  an  acquittal.    But,  after  all,  there 
is  not  probably  one  in  twenty  cas»*8,  tried 
by  a  jury,  in  which  there  is  a  finiU  disa- 
greement ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  sure,  that 
a  decision  could  be  hod  more  just  or  fair 
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by  requiring  n  majority,  or  any  other  num- 
ber, than  by  requiring  unanimity.  The 
jurors  might  tlien  bo  equally  divided,  or 
the  struggles  of  the  minority  to  prevent  a 
verdict  might  be  equally  violent  Most 
trials  give  rise  to  differences  on  several 
points ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  unanimity 
of  a  majority,  in  a  general  verdict,  must  be 
pnxiuced  in  the  same  manner  as  unanim- 
ity in  the  whole  jury.  But  tlie  best  an- 
swer to  ilie  objection  is,  tliat  experience 
is  in  favor  of  requiring  unanimity  of  the 
whole  jury.  No  practical  evil  has,  as  yet, 
been  felt  from  the  rule.  And  it  is  no 
small  recommendation  of  it,  that  it  gives  a 
satisfaction  and  confidence  to  the  public 
mind,  in  England  and  tlie  U.  States,  that 
the  decision  of  a  mere  majority  could 
scarcely  ever  give.  If  unanimity  is  less 
easily  obtained  in  France,  lliut  proves 
nothing  as  to  the  value  of  the  principle 
elsewhere.  The  failure  may  be  from  the 
novelty  of  the  trial  in  France,  or  frt)m  tlie 
habits  and  character  of  the  people,  or  from 
the  im{>erfect  comprehension  of  the  proper 
duties  ol"  the  judges  and  the  jury. — Most 
of  the  remarks  al>ove  made  refer  e8j)ecially 
to  juries  of  trial  in  criminal  coses ;  but 
tfiey  are,  in  a  great  degree,  appUcable  to 
cinl  cases  also.  It  remains  oidy  to  add,  tliat 
the  other  preliminary  guards,  interposed  by 
the  common  law  ui  criminal  cases,  are  of 
inestimable  value  to  ever}'  citi/en.  He 
cannot  be  accused,  nor  lie  brought  to  trial, 
unless  upon  mi  iudictnii^nt  found  by  a  grand 
jury.  He  is  thus  saved  from  prosecutions 
founded  in  nmlice,  hatred,  })olitu-ul  opfKisi- 
tion,  jiertjonid  leeling  and  |H)pul(u-  prejudice. 
The  govemment  cannot  touch  him;  tlie 
)>c«)ple  cannot  make  him  the  victim  of  their 
jealousy  or  suspicion.  A  grand  jury  of 
incornjpiiblc  and  inqMirtial  men,  who  are 
his  equals,  must  first  accuse  liiin,U{)ou  the 
hearin;?  of  legal  proofs  and  sworn  wit- 
nesses, before  he  can  be  called  to  answer 
for  any  offence.  12  men,  g(xxl  and  true 
[probi  et  legaUs  /iomtnej),  must  concur  in 
tiie  indictment;  and  12  more  must  concur, 
U})on  his  trial,  in  asserting  his  guilt,  U'fore 
he  can  be  punished.  When  his  guUt  is 
ascertained,  the  punishment  rests,  not  in 
llie  discretion  of  tJie  king,  or  of  tlic  gov- 
ernment, or  any  mere  executive  officer; 
it  is  to  Ixj  dwrlared  by  the  judg»>s,  before 
whom  he  has  been  tried,  or  in  the  same 
court,  acconling  to  laws  previously  passed. 
And  regulating  the  nature  and  extent  of 
tlie  punishment.  It  is  not  too  much, 
then,  to  atfinn  that  the  trial  by  jury  is 
justly  the  boast  of  Englmid  and  America  ; 
and  we  may  hope  that,  by  the  goodness 
of  Providence  it  may  l>e  perpetual. 
5J5» 


-JUS.  -  993 

JuRT,  Grand.  {See  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle.) 

Jury-mast;  a  temporary  or  occasional 
mast  erected  in  a  ship  in  the  place  of  one 
that  has  been  carried  away  by  tempest, 
battle,  &.C.  Jury-musts  arc  sometimes 
erected  in  a  new  ship,  to  navi^te  her 
down  a  river,  or  to  a  neighboring  port, 
wiiere  her  proper  masts  are  prepured  for 
her. 

Jus  [Latin]  signifies,  1.  tliat  which  id 
right  or  confoniiable  to  law  ;  u\»o  the  ob- 
li^tion  which  the  law  im|>os(>s ;  2.  a  body 
of  laws,  decrees  and  usages ;  3.  a  man  s 
privileges,  singly  or  collectively  ;  4.  the 
place  where  justice  is  administered ;  5. 
tiie  power  which  originates  from  the  law. 
Hence  the  word  is  ot  very  frequent  use  in 
law. — Jus  divinum  is  that  which  is  onlercd 
by  a  revelation,  in  contradistinction  to  tliat 
which  is  ordered  by  reason ;  but  as  the 
righi  must  be  one  and  tJie  same,  it  is  cvi- 
fient  that  tlie  distinction  exists  only  in  the 
form,  and  not  in  the  essence,  because  that 
wliich  is  ordered  by  our  re^ison  is  to  be 
referred  to  God,  as  its  origin,  equally  w  ith 
tliat  which  is  tlecreed  by  revelation.  A 
law  may  have  both  a  human  and  a  divine 
origin  ;  for  instance,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill.** 
This  rule  may  Ihj  adopted  because  it  is 
ordered  in  the  decalogue,  or  because  it  is 
the  dictate  of  reason,  and  is  established  by 
most  nations,  unacquainted  with  the  deca- 
logue. The  division,  however,  is  rather 
antiquated,  and  the  philosophical  lawyer 
will  refer  all  law  to  a  common  origin. 
(S«;e  Thomasius,  De  Jure  Div.) — Jus  Itali- 
cum  signified  tlie  lowest  degree  of  j)rivi- 
leges  enjoyed  by  cities  under  the  Komans. 
—Jus  Laiii,  or  jus  Latinum,  denoted  the 
privileges  granted  by  the  Romans  to  the 
inhubitants  of  l^tium,  according  to  the 
various  sigiiilirjitions  of  the  word.  (See 
Lalium.)  It  held  a  rank  Ixtween  the 
jus  hidxcum  and  the  jus  Romanum. — Jus 
(^uiritiu7n  [civiias  optima  lege,  oplimojure) ; 
the  fullest  enjoyment  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship, the  privilege  and  obligations  of  Ro- 
man freel»orn  citizens,  including,  in  the 
flourishing  limes  of  the  commonweahh, 
I.  public  privili'gps — liberias  (wcurity  of 
per^nal  libertv ),  militia  (participation  in 
the  service  of  the  legions),  census  (regis- 
tration on  the  list  of^property:  see  Cen- 
sus), jvs  Iribus  (the  incor|K>ration  in  a 
tribe),  jus  siijragxorum  (the  jus  (^iritiuni 
in  a  narrower  senae,  the  ri^ht  of  suf- 
frage), jus  hojwrum  ((Hirticipation  ui  pub- 
he  honors),  jus  aacrorum  (|>articif»ntion  in 
religious  celebrations,  sacra  publico  and 
privata)\  2.  private  privileges— igcntf- 
litatis  et  agntOionis  (tlie  privilege  of  fiimi- 
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ly  and  clan ;  e.  g.  tuccessio  and  tidcla 
agnatorum),  jus  Uffilimi  (iomtnit  (ilio  priv- 
ileg«5  of  luwful  jimiMTty),  jiu  connnlno- 
rnm  (privilpgo  ot  lawful  niarriago),  jus 
palrium  (unlitnitetl  power  over  the  pcr- 
Moiw  Hiid  jiropcriy  of  real  or  adopted  chil- 
dren). Heinecchis  and  othere  mention 
only  two  jura  (^uirL,  an<l,  Ijcwides 
ihein,  jus  civitatis  or  civila3  Romana. 
Connuli  {De  Jure  (^uir.  a  Civitate  Roma- 
na uon  dxvnrsoj  Helinstiedt,  1742,  4to,)  is 
of  a  jliffcrent  opinion.  Still  different  in  the 
opinion  of  Cramer  [De  Juris  Q«in. 
et  Civiiaiis  Discrimxne^  Kiel,  IBCKJ,  4to.). 
At  all  events,  the  jus  civitatis  was  of 
«  more  limited  character  tlian  the  jus 
^utrUium.  Thn»  newly  admitted  citi- 
zens received  it. 

JussiEU,  Antony  and  Bernard,  de  ;  two 
brothers,  bom  at  Lyons,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  eminent  a» 
pHyaicians  and  botanists. — Antony  made 
a  l)otanical  tour,  and  brought  from  S])ain 
a  largo  collection  of  plants.  AAcr  this, 
he  wrote  ujwn  subjects  connected  with 
natural  history  and  medicine,  and  died 
in  1758,  in  the  7^  year  of  his  ago, 
much  lamented,  on  account  of  his  phi- 
lanthropy,— Bernard,  bom  in  IGIH),  was 
ai)pointcd  professor  of  botany  in  the  royal 
botanical  garden.  We  are  indi^bted  to 
him  for  n  new  edition,  in  two  volumes, 
r2nio.,  of  Toumefort's  Historj*  of  IMants 
in  the  Neighborhood  of  Paris  [Histoire 
dra  Plantes  qui  naissent  aux  Environs  de 
Paris)y  ptiblished  in  1725.  Jussieu's 
scholai-s  usetl  to  bring  him  flowers 
which  they  had  mutilated  or  compound- 
exl  with  others,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
his  knowledge,  and  he  always  recognised 
them  immefliately.  Some  of  them  hav- 
ing made  the  same  experiment  on  Liu- 
nitMjs,  he  said,  "God  or  your  teacher 
(Jussieu)  can  alone  answer  your  ques- 
tions." JiLssieu,  after  having  {>een  a  long 
lime  cnjployed  upon  a  systematic  divb«ion 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  died  in  1777, 
agtnl  71>.  Cuvier,  in  n  biographical  me- 
moir on  Richard,  calls  BemartI  de  Jussieu 
"  the  most  modest,  and,  perhaps,  the  most 
profound  botatiist  of  the  eight(Knuh  cen- 
tury, who,  although  he  scarcely  published 
any  thing,  is,'nevertheleHs,  the  inspiring  ge- 
nius of  modern  boirmisls." — Antony  Lau- 
rence JussieiL,  nephew  of  Beniarn,  bom 
at  Lyons*,  in  1748,  physician,  member  of 
the  acadetny  of  sciences  at  Pari.*,  and  of 
the  royal  medical  school,  made  a  report, 
in  1804,  on  the  n^sults  of  captain  Baudin's 
voyage  to  New  Holland.  In  the  anatomy 
of  plants,  bo  has  <listinguished  himwdf  by 
bavin;;  made  kuowu  the  discovery  ol'  a 


sut>stancc  eneloHcd  in  the  kernel,  called  by 
him  ptrisperma. 

Justice  of  the  Peace.  TItc  word 
justice  is  apj)Iied  to  judicial  magistrates; 
as  justices  of  such  a  court,  and,  in  tlie 
Engli.sli  laws,  justices  of  the  forest^  hun- 
drtii,  of  the  UihorerSy  &c. ;  and  htjnce  the 
appellation  justice  of  the  peace — tliat  is,  a 
juriicial  magistrate  intrusted  with  the 
conservation  of  the  peace.  A  great  part 
of  tlie  civil  ofllcei^B  are,  in  fact,  the  con- 
servators of  the  jM/nce,  as  their  duty  is 
to  prevent  or  punish  breaches  of  the 
|M'nce.  Thus  the  judges,  grand-jurj  men, 
justices  of  the  jxiace^  mayors  and  alder- 
men of  munici|)ul  corporations,  sheriffis 
coroners,  ronsiables,  watchmen,  and  all 
officers  of  the  police,  are  instituted  for  the 
pur|)ose  of  preventing,  in  ditfcrcnt  wayn, 
crimes  and  disturbances  of  the  peace  of 
the  community,  or  for  arresting,  trying  and 
punishing  the  violators  of  the  laws  and 
good  onler  of  Anciery .  In  England  and  the 
i).  States,  the  justice  of  the  jieace,  though 
not  high  in  rank,  is  an  officer  of  great 
importance,  as  the  first  judicial  proceed- 
ings arc  had  liefore  him  in  regani  to  ar- 
resting persons  accused  of  grave  offenccB; 
and  his  juris<iiction  extends  to  trial  and 
ndjudicntion  lor  sumll  offences.  In  case 
of  the  cotnmissftion  of  a  crime  or  a  breach 
of  tlie  peace,  a  complaint  is  made  to  one 
of  these  magistrates.  If  he  is  stiUsfied 
with  the  evidence  of  a  commission  of 
some  offence,  the  cognizance  of  which 
belongs  to  him,  either  for  the  pur|>ose  of 
am'siing,  or  for  irj  ing  the  jiarty  accused, 
he  issues  a  warmnt  direcietl  to  a  cousta 
ble,  or  other  executive  officer  designated 
by  the  law  for  this  purpose,  onleriiig  the 
mTSon  complained  of  to  be  brought  betbre 
liim,and  he  thereupon  tries  tin-  |>arty,if  the 
offence  be  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  ac- 
•piits  him  or  awards  puiiishmenL  If  die 
offence  charge<l  be  of  a  graver  character, 
the  adjudication  upon  which  is  not  within 
the  justice's  jurisdiction,  the  question 
then  is,  whether  the  party  c/miplained  of 
is  to  1m»  imprisoned,  or  required  to  give 
bonils  to  await  his  trial  before  tlie  tribunal 
having  jjuisdiction,  or  is  lo  Im'  discharged  ; 
and  on  iheso  questions  the  justice  decidch 
according  to  his  view  of  the  law  and  the 
fact*--.  In  England,  then*  are  some  oliiren», 
as  the  master  of  the  rolls,  some  muniei|)al 
authorities,  &.C.,  who  arc  justices  of  the 
peace  by  prescription,  in  virtue  oftheirother 
office ;  liut,  in  general,  the  apfKHUtmcnt  i^ 
by  cojnmission ;  ami,  in  'Engljind,  when  a 
new  couunission  issues  to  justices  in  u 
certain  county,  tliis  8U|>erse<les  fomier 
commissions  for  tl>e  same  county,  of 
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course.  In  the  U.  States,  the  office  is 
held  only  hy  specinl  appointment,  and 
tlic  tenure  is  diffenmi  in  different  states, 
the  office  having  be<'n  held,  in  one  state  at 
le/ist,  during  good  l)elinvior;  hut  the  com- 
mission is  n)ore  usually  f«)r  seven  years, 
or  some  other  specific  limir**d  perio<l. 
These  maijistrates  have  usually  also  a 
civil  jurisdiction  of  suits  for  debts,  on 
promises,  or  for  trespasses  (where  the  title 
to  real  estate  does  not  come  iu  question, 
un«l  with  some  other  exceptions),  to  an 
nruMunt  varying,  in  the  diJlerent  states, 
from  $13.:C}  to  §100.  In  some  stales,  a 
larty  may  appeal  from  tlu'  flecision  of  the 
_  usticc  to  a  higher  tribtmal,  whatever  may 
)c  the  amount  in  •jucstion,  in  a  civil  suit, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  judgment.  In 
other  states,  no  apjieal  is  allowed,  except 
in  case  of  an  amount  in  <pjesiion  exewd- 
ing  four  dollars,  or  some  other  certain,  but 
always  inconsiderable  sum.  So  an  ap- 
peal is  usually  allowed  to  the  accused 
party  in  a  criminal  prosecution  Ijofore  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  in  case  of  the  judg- 
ment being  for  a  penalty  over  a  ceriam 
specified  and  small  amount,  or  an  im- 
prisonment over  a  certain  number  of 
days.  It  is  oidently  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  peace  and  goon  order  of  a 
commimity,  that  the  justices  should  l>e  dis- 
creet, honest  and  intelligent.  (For  the 
French  justices,  see  Peaee^  Justices  of  tke.^i 
JcsTiy,  sumnmed  tlie  Martyr;  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  learned  writt-rs  of 
the  Christian  church.  He  was  the  son 
of  Priscus,  a  Greek,  and  was  Iwni  at  Fla- 
via  Neapolis,  anciently  called  Sichem,  a 
city  of  Samaria,  in  Palestine,  towards  the 
close  of  the  first  century.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  pagim  religion,  and,  after 
studying  in  Egjpt,  Ix'came  a  Platonist, 
until,  in  the  yeiu*  1132,  he  was  led,  by  the 
instructions  of  a  zealous  and  able  Chris- 
tian, to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  gos- 
|H'l.  He  subsequently  went  to  Ronic,  in 
the  beginning  of  tlie  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  drew  up  his  first  Ajwdogy  for 
the  Christians,  then  under  a  severe  perse- 
cution, in  which  he  shows  the  cruelty 
and  injustice  of  the  proceedings  against 
them.  He  was  also  equally  zealous  in 
onposing  alleged  heretics,  and  particularly 
Rlan'ion,  agiiinst  whom  ha  wrote  and 
publisheil  a  iKiok.  He  not  long  afh  r 
visited  the  East,  and,  at  Ephesus,  had  a 
conference  with  Trypho,  a  leametl  Jew, 
to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  an 
account  of  which  cojifen-nce  he  gives  in 
his  DialogiK'  with  Tr}  ph(>.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Rome,  he  had  frequent  disputes 
with  Crps<'ens,  a  Cynic  pliilosopher,  in 


consequence  of  whose  cnlunujies,  he  pul)- 
lished  his  second  Apolog}-,  which  seems 
to  have  lieen  prrsf^ntetl  to  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aunrlius,  in  1(52.  Cresccns  prc- 
fenrd  against  him  a  formal  charge  of  im- 

Iiiety  for  neglecting  the  pagan  rites,  nnd 
ic  was  condemned  to  be  scourged,  and 
then  beheaded,  which  sentence  was  put 
into  execution,  in  164,  in  the  74ih  or  7;>th 
year  of  his  age.  Justin  Martyr  is  s|Miken 
of  in  high  terms  of  praise  by  the  ancient 
Christian  writers,  and  was  certainly  a 
zealoJis  and  ar)le  advocate  of  Chrisiianity, 
bif/  mixed  up  too  nuieh  of  his  early  Pla- 
tonism  with  its  doctrines.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  his  works  arc  tliose  of  Maran 
Paris,  1742,  folio),  and  of  Obenhur 
Wurtzhurg,  1777,  3  vols.,  8vo.). 

Jcstin;  a  Latin  historian,  who  proba- 
bly lived  at  Rome,  in  the  seci>nd  or  third 
century.  He  made  an  epitome  of  tlie 
history  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  a  native  of 
Gn\i\,  who  lived  in  the  time  cjf  Augustus, 
and  whose  works,  in  44  books,  contain  a 
history  of  the  world,  from  tlic  earliest 
ages  to  his  owti  time.  His  histor}'  of 
Macedonia  was  particidarly  complete. 
To  judge  from  ilie  epitome  (for  the  origi- 
nal is  lost),  there  were  many  errors  in  the 
work,  especially  in  the  Jewish  histor}' ; 
but  this  epitome,  which  coriTsjKjuds  to 
the  original  in  its  title  and  arrangement, 
having  compressed  into  a  brief  s|)ace  so 
much  of  the  important  matter  of  the  old 
histories,  has  obtained  a  considerable  n'p- 
utation,  and  even  tiow  is  often  used  m 
schools.  The  style  is,  on  the  whole,  ele- 
gant and  agreeable,  but  it  is  destitute  of 
that  noble  simplicity  and  I'lassical  correct- 
ness which  distinguish  the  work  of  a 
master.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Gnevius  {varionm),  Hearne  (Oxford, 
1705),  Fischer  (Leijjsic,  1757),  and  Wet- 
zel (Ixjignitz,  1806).  (See  Heeren,  Dr 
Trogi  P.  Fontibus,  in  Comm.  Soc.  Gott. 

XV.) 

JusTiMAN  I,  suniamed  the  Great^ 
nephew  of  Justin  I,  emperor  of  the  East, 
celebrated  as  a  lawgiver,  was  boni  in  483, 
of  an  obscure  family.  He  shared  the 
fortunes  of  his  uncle,  who,  from  a  com- 
mon Thracian  pea-satit,  wa.s  raised  to  the 
imfH'riid  throne.  While  consul  (521),  he 
exhibited  splendid  games  to  the  people. 
He  likewise  flattered  the  senate,  and 
sought  their  favor;  in  conKef|tii'uce  of 
M'hich  that  bo<ly  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  nobilisnmus.  His  imcle,  infirm 
from  age,  and  sitfl'eririg  Irnm  a  wotmd. 
admittnd  him  to  r  share  of  his  power. 
Yet  it  was  not  till  after  his  death,  about 
August  1,  5'>7,  iliat  Justinian  was  pro- 
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claimed  emperor.  He  now  married 
ThcodonL,  whuin  he  raised  froni  the  cou- 
dition  of  ai)  actrc8t<i  mid  a  public  prosti- 
tute lo  the  throne  of  the  Cteaarii.  She 
acquired  an  nljHoIutc  maitter}'  over  her 
husband.  Under  Iuh  rt'i^n,  the  (larties  of 
the  circus  contended  with  great  animosi- 
ty, and,  uuiler  tlu'  names  of  the  Greens 
and  the  Blues,  occasioned  many  bloorly 
scenes  in  Cotistantinople.  The  violent 
means  which  Justinian  used  to  (juell  the 
tumult  only  M.>r>'od  to  incrca.*«e  it,  and  a 
conflagration,  which  broke  out  in  conse- 
quence, laid  the  gri'atest  jmrt  of  Constan- 
tiiiuple,  and  his  own  most  beautiful  build- 
higH,  in  ashes.  Justinian's  own  life  was 
in  |)eril.    After  the  turbulence  of  these 

Carties  wa.s  extinguished  by  striMims  of 
IotkI,  and  a  multitude  tif  executions, 
Justinian  finished  the  war  with  the  Isau- 
rians,  nnd  his  general,  Kelisarius,  in  523 
and  .'>2i>,  obiain«;d  three  glorious  victori(« 
over  the  Persians.  This  great  general 
destroyed,  in  .VM,  the  empire  of  the  Van- 
dals in  Africa,  and  carrird  Gt'limer,  their 
king,  a  prisoner  to  (Constantinople.  S|)ain 
and  Sicily  were  reconquered,  and  the  Os- 
trogoths, who  possessed  Italy,  were  van- 
quished. In  XiGy  Ik'lisarius  made  his  en- 
try into  Rome,  and  the  eunuch  Nurses, 
another  of  Justiniaifs  generals,  in  55^ 
put  an  end  to  the  <lominion  of  thu  Ostro- 
gotiis  ill  Italy.  Tliexfi  successes  n  storcd 
to  the  Roman  empire  a  pnrt  of  its  former 
vast  possessions.  Justinian  now  turned 
his  attention  to  the  la»'s.  He  cuiiimis- 
sioned  10  lejmu'd  civilians  to  form  a  new 
code  from  his  own  laws  and  those  of  his 
predec4*ssors.  To  this  co<le  Justinian 
added  the  randeets,  the  Institutes  and 
Novels.  These  compilations  have  since 
been  called,  coUertively,  the  body  of  civil 
lata  [corpiui  juri<i  civilis).  (See  Corpus 
Jitrisj  and  Trihonianus.)  Justinian  was 
also  intent  upon  building  new  citie^  and 
upon  fortifying  others,  luid  adorning  them 
witli  new  trdiliees ;  but  he  was  particu- 
larly desirous  of  establishing  jK-ace  in  re- 
ligious matters.  Amongst  other  churches, 
he  rebuilt  that  of  Ht.  Sophia  at  (Constanti- 
nople, wiiich  hail  been  burnt  in  the  quar- 
rel of  the  (irreens  aiMl  Ulues.  It  is  es- 
teemed tt  masterpiece  of  architecture. 
The  altar  in  it  was  made  entirely  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  adonied  with  a  vast  num- 
ber and  variety  of  precious  stones.  This 
church,  a  part  of  which  is  now  standing, 
and  is  used  by  the  Turks  as  a  mosque, 
was  90  magniiicent,  that  Jusiinian,  when, 
on  the  day  of  its  dedication,  he  beheld  it 
for  the  first  time,  in  its  full  splendor,  cried 
out  for  joy,  "  To  God  alone  be  the  glorj- 1 


1  have  outdone  tlicc,  Solomon !"  Bi.t  it 
wan  his  unhappy  fortune,  as  it  was  that  of 
the  Jewish  king,  to  outlive  himself.  To- 
wards the  end  of  liLs  life,  he  became  ava- 
ricious, without  losing  his  love  of  splen- 
dor, suspicious  and  cruel.  He  opprease«J 
the  peop^  with  taxi^s,  and  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  eViry  accusation.  (For  his  treat- 
ment of  Kelisarius,  see  Bclisarius.)  He 
suffered  his  own  st;r\ants  to  commit  the 
most  flagrant  crimefe  unpunished.  He 
died  in  iViS,  in  tlie  83d  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  reign  of  38  years.  His  love  of 
the  monks,  of  saints,  and  of  tlieological 
questions,  did  not  protect  bun  from  the 
censure  of  the  divines,  who  estecmcti  him 
a  heretic.  Much  that  was  great  and  glo- 
rious was  uccomplished  during  liis  reign, 
but  he  had  little  shan>  in  it. 

JcsTiTiA  (Justice) ;  calle<l,  by  die  Greeks, 
JJstritOj  Themis,  Dike,  Will)  the  Romans, 
this  goddess  was  an  abstract  rather  than 
a  personal  deity.  She  is  frcqucnUy  rep- 
resented upon  coins  as  a  maiden,  with 
a  fillet  or  a  diadem ;  sometimes  with  a 
Hword  and  scales ;  sometimes  with  a 
cup  in  one  hand  and  a  sceptre  in  the 
otlier. 

Jltland  ;  a  province  in  Denmark, 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  s«;a,  except 
towanis  the  south,  where  it  is  bounded  by 
Sleswick.  It  is  about  180  iiiil««  in 
length,  ajid  from  70  lo  90  in  breadth, 
and,  of  all  the  territories  belonging  to 
Denmark  I*ro|H^r,  is  the  largest,  and  yields 
the  greatest  revenue.  Square  miles,  9500 ; 
population,  440,0(X).  It  is  divided  into 
four  bislioprics — Aalborg,  Wiborg,  Aar- 
huiis  and  Ri|)en.  The  countr)-  is  indent- 
e<l  by  bays  and  inlets,  but  has  few  riven*, 
and  none  lai^e.  The  north  coast  is  an 
immense  range  of  sand-banks,  dangerous 
to  navigation.  The  country  is  generally 
low,  having  no  mountains.  On  tlic  cast 
coast  there  are  extensive  forests  of  oak. 
fir,  bin*h,  &c. ;  on  the  west  are  hardly 
any  species  of  trees  but  tJiler  and  willow. 
The  kind  of  grain  most  cultivated  is  rye, 
great  quaniities.of  which  are  exjwrted  to 
Norway.  The  pastures  are  extensive  and 
rich  ;  horst*^  and  eaiile  numerous.  Iron, 
iDari)lc  and  limestone  are  found  ;  also  ex- 
c<!llenl  turf.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  speak 
Danish  ;  the  genlrj-  also  German.  The 
religion  is  Lutheran.  Agriculture  and 
education  are  in  rather  a  Ivickward  stale. 
(See  Denmark.) 

The  Peniwnda  of  Jutland,  anciently 
called  Cimbrica,  or  Chcrsomsus  Omirico, 
includes  l)oth  the  province  of  Jutland  and 
the  duchy  of  Sleswick  in  the  south. 

Jl've.nal.  Decimus  Junius  Juvcnulis,  a 
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native  of  Aqiiiruim  in  Uie  Volscian  territo- 
ry, flourished  at  Rome  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  first  century.  He  studied  rhetoric  for 
Ilia  amusenieiii,  hut  uflerwartls  devoted 
hifiiseJf  lo  poetr} ,  especially  satire.  Hov- 
iup  severely  lashed  the  favorite  |Mnito. 
numc  Paris  in  his  seventh  satire,  he  was 
up|K)inted  by  Doniitian,  under  preteiicq 
of  honor,  pn'fect  of  a  cohort  {prfrftdxu 
cohortis)  in  the  most  distant  part  of  Egypt. 
Under  Trojan,  he  returned  to  Koniej  in 
tlie  82il  year  of  his  age.  He  wos  one  of 
the  most  jwwerful  and  caustic  of  the  Ro- 
man satirista.  He  wrote  IG  saiiix-s  (the 
genuineness  of  the  last,  however,  is 
doubtful),  in  whieh  he  cha.«tisps  the  follies 
and  vices  of  his  times.  His  style  is  not 
so  elegant,  nor  his  disposition  so'mild  antl 
Jiumorous,  as  that  of  Honice,  nor  yet  so 

fjlooniy  juid  stern  as  that  of  Persius,  and 
le  often  betrays  the  rhetorician.  The 
best  editions  are  those  of  Ibuninius 
(Utrecht,  1685,  4to.;  Leydcn,  l(i»5,  4io.), 
and  the  latest  by  RufM-rti  (I^ijisic,  1801, 
2  volumes\,  and  al)ridged  (fJottinf^^en, 
1804,  2  volumes).  GifTord's  translation, 
with  a  preface  and  notes,  is  verv  valuable. 
Johnson's  imitations  of  the  thinl  and  tenth 
Satires  are  des«^rvedly  celebntted. 

JuvE.NCi-s,  Cains  Vettius  Aquilinus; 
presbyter  in  ypain ;  a  I^itin  poet  who 
flourished  about  325  A.  D.,  in  Sjmin.  He 
tnuLslated  the  liistory  of  Chiist,  chiefly 
after  MatlJiew,  in  hexainetcm  (Histori/B 
tyangelicd'.  Lib.  iv.),  A.  R.  Gekser  pub- 
lisiied  a  critical  edition  of  Juvencus  in 
Jena  (1827,  2  volumes),  which  njakes, 
at  the  same  time,  the  beginning  of  a 
BrbUoiheca  Latinn  Poclarum  irtenim 
Christianonnii,  In  this  edition  an  enu- 
meration of  all  other  editions  is  lo  be 
found.  Juvencus  also  turned  the  book 
of  Genesis  into  hexameters  (in  Martuii'a 
Aiwa  Colled,  vet.  J\Iomjnait.  vol,  iv,  page 
15  seq.). 

JcvENTA  {Jttrentojf  with  the  Romans); 
the  goddess  of  youth,  but  not  to  Ik;  con- 
founded with  Hebe;  for  she  had  not  an 
individual,  but  only  an  al»stract  existence. 
She  hod  a  chapel  near  the  capitol,  and  a 
festival  established  in  honor  of  her  was 
celebrated  by  the  youth.   She  is  repre- 


sented  u[>on  coins  holding  a  censer  in  her 
left  hnnd,  and  with  her  nght  strewing  in- 
cense upon  a  tripod,  l>ecause  the  youth, 
when  they  came  to  cons<'crate  llie  firet 
growth  of  tlieir  beards,  brought  an  oftcr- 
ing  of  incense*. 

Juxo>.  William,  bishop  of  London,  and 
enliwequently  archbishop  of  Canterlniry, 
a  prelate  of  distinguislieil  mihlnesB,  learn- 
ing and  piety,  was  boni  in  the  city  of 
Chichester  in  1582,  and  educated  at'Ox- 
ford.    The  law  apj)ears  to  have  been  his 
original  destination.    The  frieiuiship  he 
contracted     with   his    fellow  collegian 
Laud,  nught  have  indticed  him  to  take 
onlers.    In  liQl,  he  wns  mode  pn  siilrnt 
of  St.  John's  college,  Oxfiird,  and,  by  the 
continued  patronnge  (»f  his  friend,  \\vr.n 
of  Worcester  (Hj27),  clerk  to  the  roval 
closet  (lam  bishop  of  Hercfonl 
ajul  that  of  London  before  the  expiration 
of  the  same  year.    In  1(^35,  he  wa's  ap- 
|>ointed  lonl  high  treasurer  of  England. 
The  nomination  of  a  churchman  to  lliis 
dignified  and  n'S[K)nsib!e  situation  excited  u 
strong  sensation  nmong  the  puritmiical  pj<r- 
ty,  who  mode  it  the  ground  t>f  severe  invec- 
tive against  the  government  and  primate  ; 
but,  on  his  n'signation  of  the  oflfice,  ofler 
having  held  it  something  less  than  six  years, 
the  integrity  and  ability  with  which  he  had 
discharged  its  various iluties,  were  admitted 
on  all  hands.    During  the  wliole  jirt>gress 
of  the  unhappy  contest  which  followed, 
he  maintained  an  unshaken  fidelity  to  the 
king,  whom  he  attended  during  his  im- 
prisonment in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  on 
the  scaffold,  on  which  occasion  he  rc- 
ceivetl  fn)m  the  hand  of  Charles,  the 
moment  previous  to  his  execution,  his 
diamond  Gi*orge,  with  directions  to  for- 
wani  it  to  his  son.    After  the  king's 
death,  the  parliament  thn-w  him  into 
confinement  for  contumacy  in  refusing  to 
disclose  the  (Muticulars  of  his  conversa- 
tion with  the  king ;  but  he  was  soon  re- 
leased, and  continued  to  live  in  privacy 
until  the  restoration.    He  was  then  called 
again  into  public  life,  and  was  raised  to 
the  primacy.    He  survived  his  elevation 
little  tnore  than  two  yeius,  dying  June  4, 
166a 
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K  J*  Uie  eleveiiUi  letter  of  the  Eu^^Uah  wordaof  Latin  orimr^ as /)uWic,  mane,  CLc., 
alphabet,  representing  a  doae  anieuladoii,  formeripr  pubHeky  &c  {  but,  in  monosylla- 
produoed  by  pn^ssing  the  mot  of  tlic  blrs,  it  18  retained  on  account  of  their  de- 
tongue  airainst  the  upper  part  uf  tiie  rivativcs.   lu  Swedub|  Danishi  Dutch, 
niouth,  with  a  depression  ot  the  lower  PoUah,  k  sounds  at  in  Enriiwh.  Kng- 
jaw,  and  opening  of  the  teeth,  and  dkSan,  nificii,  on  French  money,  Bordeaux,  :md, 
m  most  anriciit  and  modem  langimir^  s,  on  money  coin»'d  at  Crciniiitz,  K  and  B 
from  g-  Imrd  only  by  a  stronger  pressure  uiguify  ibe  miucs  of  Kermtcz  and  Ban^fa. 
of  the  tongue,  and  •  Itronger  cxpiratioo.  beme  a  vowel,  is  one  of  the  eaaeat 
(See  G.)    K,  hv  the  Greeks  cjsWeA  kappa,  sounds  children  learn;  but  it  is  difficult, 
is  |)i  <)l)al»Iy  of  later  origin  than  G,  05  its  if  it  precedes  another  consonant.    The  k, 
most  ancient  fonn  on  inonumenls  jM-enis  at  the  begiiming  of  a  word,  does  not 
to  be  a  coDliacdon  of  gamma,  i.  e.  in  its  always  belong  to  the  root,  out  ii^  tike 
first  straight  and  itj4  second  Inuit  form  other  aspirated  letters,  often  a  mere  pre- 
(I  C).    On  the  ancient  coins  of  Crotona,  fiXi    lu  German,  it  often  originates  from 
Corinth,  Syracuse,  we  find  this  sign,  9 ,  the  reduplication  gt  and  g  (see  G),  par- 
from  which  Ae  Roman  Q  originated,  ticularly  i>en)re  a  consonant. 
Both  signs,  according  to  Pavne  Knight,  Kaaba;  origiually  a  temple  at  Mecca, 
originated  from  the  union  of  the  douDlc>  in  great  esteem  among  the  heathen  Ara- 
bent  gamma.   In  I^tin,  the  A:  was  au-  bians,  who,  Ix  foa  th^ embraced  Moham- 
pcrfluous,  its  place  Iwing  supplied  by  c.  medanism,  called  a  small  building  of 
The  Greek  K  was  not  adopted  by  the  stone,  in  the  same  temple,  kaaba^,  which 
Xeiiiie  before  the  time  of  Salfust,  and  was  has,  m  tarn,  beoeme  an  objeet  of  the 
only  used  in  wonls  which  l)egan  with  ca,  as  highest  reverence  with  the  Mohammedans. 
kaptU,  kalumniiL,  kalumnialor:  hence  a  K  They  say  it  was  built  by  Abraham  and 
was  branded  on  the  forehead  of  culumuia-  Isluuael.    On  the  side  of  it  is  a  black 
tors.  As  an  abbreviation,  in  I^tin,  it  signifies  stone,  surrounded  with  silver,  called  brak" 
Kasso  (a  narn»'),  and  several  other  words,  ion,  set  in  die  wall,  about  four  feet  frou) 
haUndtt,  &c.  The  Greek  K  stands,  on  coins,  the  ground.   This  stone  has  served,  since 
forKaiM^Ceesar,  KXqvjt«{,Chudiua,  Ka^ir^it  la,  the  second  year  of  the  Hegira,  as  the  fteUa» 
Camnania,  &c.    It  often  also  ngnifies  that  IB^  M  the  point  towards  v^iieb  the 
Cartknsre.    As  an  abbreviation,  it  often  Mohammedan  turns  his  face  during  prayer, 
stands  for  «•<,  and  (o/kov,  common,  koXwu^,  The  pilgrims,  or  hadgia,  touch  and  kiss 
oolonv,  com?,  virgin,  &c.    The  Greek  k  this  stone  seven  times,  after  which  they 
signifieH  20,  and,  with  a  perpendicular  enter  the  kaaba,  and  offer  up  their  i)rayer. 
stroke  under  it,  ^,  =■  20,000.   K,  in  Latin,  The  Mohammedans  first  mmed  their  face 
is  equal  to  250 ;  with  a  horizontal  dash  towards  Jerusalem,  until  Mohajimied  or- 
om"  it,  K,  ==  2oO,000.    In  Hebrew,  it  an-  dered  the  pn'H4'ut  direction.  Bun-khanlL 
swers  to  kapk  or  koph.     The  Italians,  (q.  v.|,  in  his  Traveisin  Arabiti,say3  "The 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  have  banished  holy  kaaba  is  the  scene  of  such  indeceu- 
the  letter  entirely  mm  their  alphabet  dee,  as  cannot,  wHh  propriety,  be  more 
The  French  use  it  only  in  wonls  origi-  particulariy  noti»n^d-   Tliey  are  not  on^ 
nally  German,  hretor),  &c. ;  but,  of  late,  practised  with  impunity,  but  it  may  be 
it  bas^  become^  frequent  in  proper  names  said  pubhcly ;  and  my  indignation  has  often 
of  OiieBtd'  ori|^,  on  account  of  tlie  nu-  been  excited  at  what  drew  forth  only  a 
merous  translations  from  Oriental  Ian-  lauc^h  from  otlu  r  jjassengcrs."    We  find» 
guaaes  into  the  French.  In  Enghsli,  most  therefore,  tliat  the  Mohammedan  pilgrim- 
nodiBra  wilten  drop  h  at  the  end  of  aces  produce  the  same  distHrders  as  tftoee 
•  WTicrc  tbe  reader  may  fail  to  find  artidw  ™ch  attend  Catholic  pilgrimages  that 
aad«#C,lietS'refen«dto  C.                    '  attiaetfreetnttmbeisof  people,  and  which 
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have  lad  ID  die  prohibitkm  of  mich  pil-  natural  philosophy  and  geometry.  The 

grimage*  in  most  Calliolic  countries.    In  rtiidy  of  mathematics  was  fl  atly  j)ro- 

aome  pJacea,  however,  they  still  existi  rooted  bv  bia  mcaua.   Among  Ina  iiiiine- 

widi  aU  th^  diaoider  and  MsentkNHDeai^  rooa  wntings,  which  fiD  nine  })ugos  m 

as,  for  instance,  at  Cinsicdeln,  in  SwItBer^  MeuselV  Cf  Uhrte  Detdschland,  Wm  Ge- 

land.    The.  same  results  tiUvc  place  in  the  sckkfde  der  Mathematik  (171)5)  is  the  bcisr. 

numerous  usaemblaffes  of  other  aecta,  of  In  general,  his  acute  mind  sotMns  to  have 

which  tnataacaa  ni^  be  deed  ftoin  Eo*  been  too  much  dinded  to  single  points  to 

rope:  and  camp-meetings  have  not  unfre-  allow  him  to  gra.«?p,  and  exhibit  ha|>pily, 

quciiUy  been  chaived  with  a  lik,e  tcnden-  the  whole  of  the  mathematical  and  pbvaical 

cy.  The  eril  ia  the  MHind  conaeqiMDee  aeienceo.  He waaDdtkncelebretedlorhia 

of  us«ienihling  a  moMmde  in  a  atale  of  ex-  wh  than  for  the  coltivation  of  the  seven^r 

citcment.  aeienceo.  His  epigrams,  however,  involved 

Kabbala.    (See  Cabaku)     •  him  in  many  quarrels.    lie  died  in  1^00. 

Kabul.  (Soo  JIfrhimiMUmA  KArpiuiiu,  and  Kaffui.  (See  Qtf- 

K.CMPFER,  Engelbreclit,  a  famous  trav-  fraria,  and  Caffrts.) 

eller,  bom  at  Lemso,  iu  1G57,  and  excel-  Kain,  Le.   (See  £e  JToui.) 

lentlpr  edtaeated  by  his  father,  a  clergyman,  KAisERsukUTERiv ;  a  town  on  the  fiver 

amdied  medicine  at  K6nigabeif,  perform-  Lauter,  with  4550  inhabiuints,  a  gvmii»> 

ed  a  journey,  in  1683,  as  secretary  to  a  sium  and  seminar}-  for  teachers,  in  ^Ihen- 

Swedish  embassy,  by  land  through  Russia  ish  Bavaria,on  the  Hardtgebirge,  famous,  in 

to  Penia ;  after  wUdi  he  viaited  Arabia,  modem  tinMei,lhr  the  battle  (^Not.S8,  99 

Hindoostan,  Java,  Sumatra,  Siam  nnd  Ja-  and  30,  179J^,  iM'twecn  the  duke  fif  Bruns- 

pan,  in  which  last  country  he  resided  two  wick  and  a  division  of  the  French  army 

years.     In  1G02,  he  returned,  was  ap-  of  tlie  Moselle,  under  Hoche,  which  at- 

pointed  private  physician  of  the  count  of  tempted  to  relieve  Landau.    Another  bat- 

Li|'pe,  in  his  native  citv,  and  died  in  tie  was  foujrht  near  Kaiscrslautem,  May 

171().   Of  lus  writings,  his  liistorv  and  23»  17i^,  and  a  third,  SepL  20, 1794,  iu 

Deaeriptiep  of  Japan  fc  deaen  ing  of  men-  both  of  winch  the  FVeneti  were  tnieiie> 

tion.   This  work  was trenslatedmto  Eng-  cessful.    The  passes  lemiii)!,'  from  the 

lish,  from  the  manuscript,  in  1727,  pub-  Vosgcs  to  landau  and  Mciiiz,  both  of 

hstied  at  Londou  in  two  foUo  volunnes  :  which  are  Genium  frontier  fortrei>si-i<,  are 

andf  in  tlie  German  language,  it  appeared  wtnated  iiere. 

first  at  I^mgo,  in  1774,  edited  bjr  Dohrn.  Kalah  (.^raiiV,  a  fort);  a  word  which 
The  greater  pait  of  his  manuscripts,  rich  enters  into  the  compositions  of  many  geo- 
in  important  observations,  have  not  yet.  graphioal  names  of  the  East  Kdd  ban 
been  printed.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  purchand  uie  same  meanbig. 
them  t'ro] II  Kffimpfer'd  heirs,  and  they  are  Kalamata.  (See  C?re««.) 
now  to  be  found  iu  the  firitkh  muaeum.  Kauixd  (probably  from  KaUndat) ;  a 
KMTifn,  Abeafaam  OolllMi^  a  cele-  lay  Aetonihy,  which  originated  in  Germn- 
brdtod  mathematician  and  epigrammatist,  ny  in  tlie  thirteentli  cmTtin,'.  The  mem- 
bom  at  Leipsic,  ui  1719,  never  attended  a  hers  asaembled  on  the  tirstof  each  month, 
public  school.  From  his  tenth  year,  he  re-  to  pray  for  tlicir  deceased  ftieoda,  after 
ceivod  uistnictiona  in  juriBprudence  from  which  tbey  took  a  repast  in  common.  In 
his  father,  who  was  profespor  in  Leipsic ;  tlie  course  of  time,  the  religious  purpose 
and  in  his  eleventh,  he  joined  a  debating  of  the  assembly  was  fozgoueii,  and  the 
aodety  of  several  youth  atudying  law.  meeting  beoame  one  of  mere  fiMtivity,  so 
He  applied  himself  to  philoaoph^,  phynca  that,  at  hiat,  the  fraternity  was  aboUshcd 
and  mathematics ;  metaphysics  m  particu-  on  account  of  its  excesses.  The  word 
lar,  according  to  his  own  statements,  had  kaUxnd  exists  to  tliis  day  in  proverbs, 
peculiar  attractions  for  him.  It  is  reraaik-  Kalb,  baron  de,  a  nHuor-geneFal  in  die 
able,  that  he  found  addition  and  multipH-  American  army,  was  bom  in  Germa- 
catioa  very  difficult,  even  lUfter  he  bad  ny,  about  the  year  1717.  Whenyouo^ 
made  consderable  progren  in  mathemat-  he  entered  into  tfie  eervioe  of  Fkaoee,  m 
ics.  He  continued  also  the  study  of  law.  which  he  continued  for  43  fttn,  and 
In  1739,  he  held  disputations,  and  beran  obtained  the  rank  of  brifnulier-general.  In 
to  dehver  lectures  on  mathematica^hiloe-  1757,  dturiug  the  war  between  England 
ophy,  logic  and  jurispnidenoe.  He  also  and  Fkonoe,  he  was  sent,  hy  the  French 
attended  to  belles-lettres.  Having  obtain-  govemm^t,  to  ilie  American  colonies,  in 
ed  a  profetvsor^jhip  extraordinary  in  1746^  order  to  leam  the  pomts  in  which  they 
be  was,  in  1750,  established  on  advanta-  were  moat  vulnerable,  and  bowfir  me 
jiem  tWBMk  in  Odttingen,  aa  woftmor  ef  seeds  of  diaeontsnt  migbt  be  sown  m 
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them  towonlt)  t}ie  mother  cotintr}-.  IIo 
was  8ei7.ed,  wliilo  in  tlie  perfonnance  of 
this  commission,  as  a  Hiispectiul  person,  hut 
escaped  detection.  lie  then  went  to  Can- 
ada, when*  he  remained  until  iLs  con(]uest 
hy  the  Hrilisli,  aAer  which  he  returned  to 
Franc*.  In  1777,  during  Uie  war  of  the 
revolution,  he  came  a  second  lime  to  llie 
U.  States,  and  offered  his  sen'ices  to  con- 
gress. They  were  accepted,  and  he  was 
soon  after  n«ule  a  major-general.  At  first, 
he  was  placed  in  the  northern  army,  but 
when  the  danger  which  threjiiened 
Charleston  from  the  formidul)lc  expedition 
under  sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  1778,  renden-d 
it  necesryiry  to  reinforee  the  .American 
troo|>s  hi  the  south,  a  detachment  was 
sent  to  them,  consisting  of  tlie  Mar>'land 
and  Delaware  lines,  which  were  put  un- 
der his  connnand.  Before  he  could  lu"- 
rivp,  however,  at  the  scene  of  action,  gen- 
eral Lincoln  had  been  made  prisoner,  and 
the  direction  of  tJie  whole  southern  anny 
in  consequence  devolvtul  u|>on  the  l»aron, 
until  tlie  appointment  of  general  Gates. 
Aug.  15,  Gates  was  defeate<|  near  Cam- 
den by  lonl  Kawdon,  and,  in  the  liattle, 
bariiU  de  KnII),  who  cx>nnTianded  the  right 
wing,  fell,  covered  with  wounds,  while 
gidlantly  fighting  on  foot.  A  tomb  was 
erected  to  his  memory,  by  order  of  con- 
gress, in  the  cemetery  of  Camden. 

Kalckreuth,  Fn'deric  Adolphtis, 
count  of,  Prussian  field-marshal,  Itom  at 
Ersleben,  in  1737,  entered  the  anny  in 
1751.  In  the  seven  years'  war,  he  8er>'od 
with  distinction  as  aid  of  prince  Henry, 
oscendetl,  step  by  step,  to  the  office  of 
general,  and  was  made  a  count  in  1788. 
In  the  wor  with  France,  he  manifi.«ted 
equal  courage  and  ability.  In  17J*;i,  ho 
took  Mavence.  He  contributed  essen- 
tially to  tfie  victory  of  Mdllendorf  at  Kui- 
serslauteni,  .May  'ili,  17iM.  He  soon  afler 
drove  the  French  from  Deux  Ponts,  and 
pretsscd  forwanl  to  Saar  Louis.  Towiuxls 
the  end  of  17f)5,  he  received  the  chief 
command  of  the  troops  in  PomeraniH,  and, 
in  May,  180(>,  wos  apfMiintcd  governor  of 
Thorn  and  Daiitzic,  and  inspertor-genenil 
of  the  cavalry.  In  the  autumn,  he  joined 
the  main  ormy  in  Thurinjria,  but  took  no 
jRirt  in  the  battle  of  Jena  and  Auei-stajlt, 
being  stationed  in  the  rear.  Juno  25, 
1807,  he  concluded  with  Berthier,  at  Til- 
sit, the  tnice  l»etween  Prussia  and  France, 
after  which,  in  conjunction  with  (Jolz,  he 
concluded  a  peace  with  Tolleymnd.  He 
v^TiH  imme<riately  after  ap[>ointed  field- 
nmrsljal.  In  Jatniar}%  1810,  the  king  ap- 
poinie«l  him  governor  of  Berlin.  In  the 
last  war,  count  Kalckrcuth  was  gov- 


ernor of  Brcslau,  ami  returned  to  Berlin 
in  1814,  where  he  entered  anew  nixiu  the 
govenirnenL,  and  died  in  1818.  He  was  a 
man  of  rare  quaUtit  s  of  mind  and  hearL 

Kaleiuoscopf.  ;  an  instmmeui  fur  cre- 
ating and  exhibiting  an  infinite  variety  of 
beautiful  fonns,  pleasing  the  eye  by  an 
ever-varyiuf;  succi-Hsion  of  splendid  tints 
and  symmetrical  forms,  and  enubhug  Uie 
oljserverto  render  {>ennanent  such  as  may 
ap|)ear  appropriate  for  any  bnuirh  of  the 
ornamental  arts.  This  instnnnent,  tlie 
invention  of  doctor  Ilre\v.<?ter,  in  its  most 
conunon  form,  consists  of  a  tin  tulx',  con- 
taining two  reflecting  surfaces  inclined  to 
each  other,  at  any  angle  which  is  an  aliquot 
part  of  dHjOP.  The  reflecting  surfa*^  may 
Ix;  two  plates  of  glass,  plain  or  quicksilver- 
ed, or  two  metidlic  surfaces,  from  which 
tlie  light  suffers  toud  nllection.  Tlie 
plates  should  vary  in  length,  according  to 
the  focal  distance  of  the  eye:  five,  six, 
seven,  «*ight,  nine  and  ten  inches,  will,  in 
general,  Ik;  most  convenient;  or  they  may 
be  made  oidy  one,  two,  three  or  four 
inches  long,  provided  <listinct  vision  is 
obtaine<l  at  one  end,  by  ^ilocing  at  the 
other  an  eye-gloss,  whost?  focal  lengtJi  is 
equal  to  the  lengtii  of  the  reflecting  planes. 
The  inclination  of  the  reflector  thot  is  in 
general  most  pleiising  is  18^,  20°,  or  22^°, 
or  the  20th,  18th  and  Kith  part  of  a  circle; 
but  the  planes  may  be  set  at  any  re<iuirexl 
angle,  either  by  a  metallic,  a  fmper,  or 
cloth  joint,  or  any  other  simple  con- 
trivance. When  tlie  two  planes  an?  put 
together,  with  their  stniiirhtest  and  smooth- 
est edge  in  contact,  they  will  have  the 
form  shown  in  figure  1,  where  A  B  C  is 
the  aperture  or  angle  fonned  by  the 
plates.  In  this  figure  tlie  plates  are  rec- 
UuiguUir;  but  it  may  often  l>e  more  con- 
venient to  give  them  the  triangular  form, 
shown  at  M  figure  2,  or  N  figure  3. 


Figure  1. 


When  the  instrument  is  thus  constructw^ 
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it  maybe  either  covered  up  with  paper 
or  leather,  or  placed  in  a  rylirKlrirul,  or 
any  oiber  tube,  bo  thai  tlie  apJrturu  ABC 
may  be  Mft  oomplecdy  opan,  and  abo  a 
■mall  aperture  nt  the  angular  point  D.  If 
the  eye  is  now  placed  at  D,  and  looks 
through  the  aperture  A  B  C,  it  will  per- 
oatva  &  brilliant  ciida  of  iight,  divided 
into  as  many  sectors  an  the  number  of 
timea  that  the  atigle  of  tiic  redectors  m 
oaotained  m  90(P.  If  this  angle  is  18<^,  the 
number  of  sectors  will  be  30;  and,  what- 
ever be  the  <bnn  of  the  aperture  A  B  C, 
the  luminous  space  seen  through  the  iu- 
fltnimentifvOI  be  a  figure  produeed  by  the 
niTutiin'rnent  of  20  of  these  apertures 
round  (J  as  a  centre,  iu  cousequence  of 
the  successive  reflections  between  the 
polished  snrluces.  fiance  it  follows,  that, 
il'anv  ohject,  however  ugly  «>r  im  f^uliir  in 
itselt,  is  placed  before  the  aperture  A  B  C, 
tlw  part  of  it  that  oaki  be  aeen  through  the 
aperture  will  be  seen  al.«o  in  every  sector, 
and  every  uuage  of  the  object  will  coa- 
lesce into  a  tunu  luaLheimiticuily  symmet- 
rical, and  highly  pfeairfiig  16' the  eye.  If 
the  object  In*  put  in  motion,  the  combina- 
tion of  images  will  likewise  be  put  in  mo- 
tion, and  new  fonris,  uerieetly  diffisretit, 
hut  equally  aynunecrieal,  wilt  aueceaiveiy 
present  theni-selves,  somotirTios  vanishing 
in  the  centre,  sometiines  emeiging  fruni 
it,andflCHnethnes  playing  arowDdrilidoidde 
and  op|K>site  oscillations.  When  the  ob- 
ject is  tinjjed  w'nh  (iitiorcut  colors,  the 
most  beautiful  tints  an;  developed  in  siir- 
eeosioiD,  and  tlie  whoh;  tigun>  duli^uiits 
the  eye  by  tlie  pcrf<;ction  of  its  fonns 
and  the  brilliancy  of  its  coloring.  The 
eyeglass  placed  immediately  against  the 
end  of  the  mirrors,  as  well  as  another 
glass  siuiilarly  situated  at  the  other  entl, 
are  of  coimnou  transparent  glass.  The 
tube  is  oontioued  a  &tle  beyond  this  sec- 
ond glass,  arid,  at  its  tcniiination,  is  closed 
by  a  gr«3tmd  glass,  which  can  be  piU  on 
aiul  otf.  In  the  vacaut  sitoce  thus  formed, 
beads,  pieces  of  colofea  ghls^s  and  Other 
srjiall,  briL'ht  objects, are  put.  The  cimtiires 
produceti  iu  tiieir  uoiNtiou,  by  turning  the 
tube,  give  liee  to  the  diflefeot  figurea. 

Kali  ;  a  p  nus  of  marine  pkmts, 
which  are  burnt  to  pcocuie  alkali.  (See 
.aUcaUyiixidKelp.) 

KiMMVfwn*  (See  Fetms.) 
s  Kalmia;  a  beautiful  North  Americ^m 
genus  of  sbnibs,  buvinfj  coriaceous,  ever- 
green and  cup-sha|MMl  tlowers,  of  a  fine 
nee  or. pntple  color,  disposed  in  lar£r<'  co- 
rymbs. The  corolla  is  provi<l('<i  with  lOlit- 
tHe  pt8|  (Mviminent  externally,  aud  iu  whidt 
.lh«  ttUMn  fM  amfiwid.  *It  ia  naturally 
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alM  to  ffM(K/eWnmi.  Tlie  K.  hO^ohef, 
commonly  ealletl  nunuUain  laurtl,  or  calico 
bu^  is  a  large  shrub,  growius  most 
abundaotly  on  and  about  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  but  sometimes  iu  iIh;  vicinity 
of  Uie  ocean,  iu  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
States,  as  far  nortli  as  lat.  43'^.  The  trunk 
is  sometimes  three  inches  in  diamtHer,  aud 
the  wood  is  very  hani,  susceptible  of  a 
£ue  poUsii,  and  more  usarly  resembles 
box  than  aa^  ether  Noith  American  wood. 
This  ahnib  isin  <great  request  in  tlie  Eu- 
ropean gardens,  from  the  beauty  of  its 
dowers  aud  fohage.  The  other  si^ecies 
of  iodmia,  Ihur  In  number^  ^  mmch  iaft- 
iMririn  stature  ami  the  sV/.r  of  the  llowei% 
diOUgh  still  highly  ornamental. 

Kaluga;  an  extensive  government  of 
European  Russia,  hoimded  by  those  of 
Moscow,  Smolensko,Tula  and  Orel,  lying 
between  ^5°  ^  aud  37''  E.  ion.  and 
51«and5r>3(K  N.  lat«  Its  tenilMiai  ex. 
tent  is  8500  s^narc  miles.  -  It!  populodon 
was,  in  I71h;,  r"r»;i,()00,  niul  is  now  about 
l,l7ti,(KH),  'i'hc  diict"  prudncts  are  coru, 
hemp  and  dax.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Okn,  the  llpa  nn<l  tlio  ScliisdnL  Tbm 
provuice  coutaius  iron  mines. . 

Kaluoa  ;  camtal  of  the  above  govern- 
Uent,  on  the  On.  It  luts  some  very  goo<l 
public  builtlinfTs,  sjich  as  the  hitrli  church, 
goverumcut  house,  ^c. ;  but,  iu  otiicr  re- 
spects, it  ki  irv^iar,  moat  die  faouaee 
l)eing  of  wood,  and  iU  built.  Population, 
25,000;  107  miles  south-west  Moscow; 
Ion.  ;30=  5'  E. ;  laL  54°  a  N. 

Kamxn,  or  KaMUCIi;  a  Sclavonic  wofd, 
siprnifying  rock^  gtone^  and  found  in  many 
geogra^)hical  namefl^  as  Kwaun,  Kamientz^ 
KmdmetZf  &e.  ■  . 

KAMTscaAnA ;  m  bige  peninsula'  en 
the  north-easteni  ronft  of  Asia,  forming 
a  (Ustrict.  On  tlie  east,  it  luis  the  North 
Pacific  OOean,  and  on  the  west  that  larva 
gidf  of  it  called  tlie  aea  of  Okfiotsk.  It 
extends  from  the  51st  to  the  (>2d  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  frt)m  155^  10'  to 
173^  W  east  longimUis  and  is  reckoned  up> 
wanls  of  ()(I0  inil'  S  in  Icni^h,  an<l  nearlf 
liOU  in  breadth  ;  sauare  mile^  85,000.  It 
la  ramaiiuble  nr  its  extreme  cold,  which 
la  heigfateiied  by  a  mnge  of  ven,-  lofty 
motmtains,  extending  die  wholo  len<rt]i  of 
tlic  peniusuhu  Several  of  thet»e  uioua- 
tahw  are  volcanic  ^  but  the  most  remark- 
able is  one  siniatcd  near  Nijni  Kanit- 
schaLsk,  the  volcano  of  which  is  very  ac- 
tive, aud  two  years  seldom  elapse  with- 
out some  violent  eruption.  Kamtschaika 
scnn'cly  enjoys  tlin'c  months  of  nn  un- 
uerlect  mmimer,  and  is  vcrj  ilclicient 
ID  vegetable  produetioos,  particularly 
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grain.    It  has  a  great  variety  of  animals 
which  produce  the  richest  and  ino^t  valu- 
able furs.    The  sable  is  more  plentiful 
here  than  in  Silieria,  though  iia  fur  is  not 
quite  «o  beautiful.    Therv  are  several  va- 
rieties of  tlie  Arctic  fox,  or  fir©  fox,  in 
Kamtschatka.    Other  common  animals 
are  the  beaver,  the  hare,  the  manuot,  and 
tlie  argali  or  wild  shoep.    The  In'or  is  the 
most  formidable  wild  animal,  and  the  hunt- 
ing of  it  the  most  serious  occupation  of 
the  KamtBchadales.    The  consts  and  riv- 
ers swarm  to  a  most  extraordinary  degree 
with  fish,  which  form  the  main  article  of 
food  of  tlie  inhabitants.    The  excellence 
of  the  salmon,  herrings  and  dilTerent 
kinds  of  shell-fish,  is  imrticularly  remark- 
ed.   The  air  also  is  filled  with  game,  jiar- 
ticularly  wocwlcocks,  snipes,  grouse,  wilil 
geese  and  ducks,  tlie  eggs  of  which  last 
are  collected  by  the  natives,  and  preser^'ed 
in  the  fat  of  fish.    The  only  veg«'tab|e 
productions  are  stunted  birch,  and  dwarf 
pines  and  cetlar.    Shnjl»s  are  urore  plenti- 
ful, such  as  the  mountain  ash,  wild  ros(> 
and  rasplwrr)'.    Then;  is  also  a  variety  of 
l)errie8.    Cop|H'r  and  iron  are  worked. 
Sulphur  abounds ;  and  many  minerals 
are  found  in  the  mountains.    The  trade 
of  Russia  with  Kamtschatka  is  c^irriedon 
from  Irkoutsk  by  the  ditficiilt  and  te<liou3 
route  of  Okhotsk.    The  imports,  liesides 
brandy,  are  nankeens  and  other  Chinese 
stuffs,  together  with  various  conunodities 
of  Russian  and  foreiirn  maiuifacture,  as 
riblions,  handkerchiefs,  stockings,  caps, 
shoes,  Iwots,  an<l,  in  general,  all  articles  of 
Euro{>eiui    consunijitiun,    hut  in  small 
quantity,  and  liearing  a  very  high  price. 
The  only  exjmrt  is  furs,  the  amotmt  of 
which  is  valued  at  from  50,000  to  100,000 
roubles.     The  capital  'S  Nijni  Kamt- 
schatsk,  >vith  300  inhabitants.     The  in- 
ImbitanU*  an*,  in  geticnd,  Inflow  the  com- 
mon height,   have  broad  shoulders  and 
largo  iHiads.    The  face,  and  |>articularlv 
the  nose,  is  long  and  flat,  the  eyes  small 
and  sunk,  the  lips  thin,  and  they  have 
scarcely  any  iK'anl.  In  ItSK),  the  Russians 
had  some  knowlcd^  of  tliis  country.  In 
1696,  they  sent  thither  a  detachment  of 
Cossacks,  under  Morosko.  The  next  year, 
part  of  the  countrj'  was  renderetl  tributa- 
ry ;  btit  it  was  not  till  1700,  that  all  Kamt- 
schatka  was  surveyed  an«l  occupied  by  the 
Russians.  The  sway  which  they  have  es- 
tal)fi8hed  is  by  no  means  severe ;  notwith- 
standing which,  the  Kamtschadah's,  like 
all  siivage  nations  coming  in  contact  with 
civilizt'd,  have  suffered  deeply  from  the 
connexion.    The  ntnul)er  of  inhabitants 
now  amounts  to  only  about  4500,  of 


which  about  1500  are  Russians  and  Cos- 
sacks.   .\  centur}'  since,  tlie  nunilK^r  was 
20  or  30  times  larger.    This  diminution  is 
to  be  avrilRHl  to  their  bloody  stniggles  to 
shake  off  the  Russian  yoke,  to  the  small 
po.x,  the    unnatural   practices    of  tlie 
women  to  procure  abortion,  and  to  their 
excessive  inilulgence    in  spirituous  li- 
quors.    There  is    besides  a  class  of 
criminals  banished  to  tliis  inhospitable  re- 
gion, and  a  varying  fmpulation  of  mer- 
chants, hunters  and  seamen.    The  Kamt- 
schadales  are  an  ugly  branch  of  tlie  Mon- 
ffol  race,  and  call  themselves  Rdmes. 
They  are  good  natured  and  hospitable, 
but  given  to  the  grossest  sensuality.  They 
are  excessive  eaters,  practise  lascivious 
jlanc««,  and  are  very  dirty.    Every  Karat- 
srhadale  village  (ostrosckok)  consists  of 
st^veral  summer  dwellings,  built  on  piles, 
rising  several  feet  from  the  ground ;  the 
occupants  enter  by  ascending  notched 
trunks  of  trees.    In  winter,  the  occupants 
of  half  a  dozen  of  tlie^e  balagans,  as  they 
are  called,  collect  into  a  jurtau,  or  >vinter 
dwelling,  five  feet  deep,  covered  by  a 
cone-shajx'd  roof,  and  which  cannot  be 
entered,  except  by  ascending  the  roof,  and 
going  down  the  chimney  tlirough  the 
smoke.    The  clothing  of  the  Kaintscha- 
dales  Is  pn^jiared  from  the  skins  of  rein- 
deer or  dogs,  but  much  of  the  Russian 
style  of  dn'fw  has  been  introduced.  The 
Kamlscliadale  women  alone  |>crfonn  the 
household  occupations,  while  llie  men 
take  their  ease,  it  necessity  does  not  drive 
them  to  hunt,  or  to  fish,  or  to  prepare  tools 
for  l)oth  these  occupations,  or  to  build 
sledges  and  houses.    The  objects  of  the 
chase  arc  the  fur-ln'oring  nnirimls  and  the 
reindeer  ;  the  principal  fish  taken  are  tho 
whale  and  the  seal.     Bariey,  potatoes, 
tuniiiM,  cabbage,  hemp,  cucumbers,  horse- 
riulisli,  arc?  mostly  cultivalctl  only  by  the 
Russians.    The  chief  foo<l  of  tlie  Kamt- 
schadales  consists  of  fish,  seai»oned  with 
whale  and  seal  fat,  and  a  kind  of  })a5te 
prepared  of  the  tender  bireh  bark.  Their 
fiivorite  drink  is  ilie  juice  of  the  birch. 
The  chief  domestic  animal  is  the  dog, 
which  ser>t's  for  dmught,  and  the  skins 
furnish  clothing.    To  prepare  the  dogs 
for  draught,  tliey  are  caftlrated,  and  four  to 
eight  are  attached  to  a  little  8le<l,  16|)ounda 
in  weight,  and  capable  of  carrj  ing  a  mini, 
at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  miles  an  hour. 
These  dogs  require  to  l>e  fe<l  only  in  tho 
winter  ;  in  the  sTuiimer,  they  live  on  the 
fish  which  they  pick  uP  on  the  shores  of 
the  sea  and  the' rivers.  The  Kamlschadale 
does  not  tame  the  reindeer,  although  nil 
the  neighboring  people  do.   Since  1820. 
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Bwme  and  heos  have  been  found  here.  The  female  lias  two  mamnut  in  the  ab- 
The  religion  of  the  Kamtachadalea  was,  domiual  pouch,  on  each  of  which  are  two 
and  is  sou  amoi^  the  ftw  who  bav«  not  teeia ;  the  youDger  at  birth  are  very  di- 
embraced  (christian it]»',  Shamanism.  But  niinuti\'e,  not  exceeding  an  inch  in  length, 
even  the  Christian  Kiuntsciiadaiea  have  At  this  time,  the  mouth  is  merely  a  round 
not  relinouished  their  aorDeren  er  hole,  juit  cipelbliB  of  embieciog  the  ei^ 
wuxns.  They  believe  in  an  ahnighty  God,  treniiiy  of  the  nii^le;  but  it  gradually  en- 
creator  of  the  world,  called  Kutka^  but  do  larges,  till  it  can  receive  the  whole  of  this 
not  worship  him,  liecause  their  imiuute-  part  into  its  cavity,  where  it  hea  in  a 
rable  fdidieg  absorb  all  their '  attentioii.  groove  tbnned  in  tfaie  middle  of  the  tongue. 
Tliey  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  The  young  continue  to  reside  in  the 
soul,  which  they  also  OHcrifoe  to  the  mean-  pouch,  till  it  has  attained  maturity,  occa> 
cat  brute.  They  give  to  animals  speech  sioiially  leaving  it  for  exercise  or  auiuee- 
•nd  reaeon,  and  believe  that  dogs  are  luf-nt,  but  immediately  necking  refuge  kl 
making  inquihee  of  strangers  w)t<^n  they  it  on  the  least  alarm.  The  flesh  of  Uieae 
berk  at.tbeo). .  They  relate  also  that,  ages  animals  is  said  to  he  nutritious  and  aa- 
ago,  a  miiveBil  d^lufo  eovend  the  eanh,  vory,  somewhat  reeeoibBng  miitlon.  Th^ 
outof  whiehoi4]roii9-|Murof  haimaiibe-  are  capable  of  bdns  domesticated,  ia 
inOT  were  saved.  which  state  they  are  harmless  and  even 
Ka^gakoo  {macroptu,  Shaw).  These  tunid.  The  species  of  these  singular  ani- 
tiinofdiBarr  HBimafiL  whkih  are  pecidiar  male  have  not  hitherto  been  ntulactariljr 
to  Aut^tmluKia,  belong  to  the  marsupial  or-  delennilied,  as  the  differences  on  ^vliich 
der  of  quadrupeds  (those  with  an  ah-  the  distinguishing  charactera  of  each  have 
dominal  pouch),  from  the  other  genera  been  luuiitk-d,  arc  merely  those  of  size 
of  which  they  differ  by  having  hot  two  and  sW^hi  modifications  of  color, 
kinds  of  teeth,  the  canine  being  wnnting.  KA.-NaAs.  (See  Indians.) 
Their  incisors  are  six  in  die  upper  jaw,  and  Kaj<sas,  or  Kah xas,  or  KAiiua;  a  river 
hut  two  in  the  kiwer ;  the  ANrmerMiort,  ofNorthAmetica,wlnchri0Baintho]loekj 
aDd  the  latter  long.  The  molars,  wrhich  mountains,  and,  aAer  an  easterly  course  of 
are  separated  from  the  incisors  by  a  lai^  about  1200  miles,  unites  with  the  Missou- 
vacant  suace,  are  10  in  number,  in  each  ri,  340  miles  from  the  Misaiasippi,  in  Ion. 
jaw.  The  limbB  of  the  kangaioo  am  94<»  SKK  W.  $  let  99*  SI' N: 
strangely  disproportioned  ;  die  fore  legs  Kant,  Immanuel,  bom  in  Konigsberg, 
being  small  and  short,  whilst  the  hinder  in  Prussia  Pro|>cr,  April  22,  1724,  was  the 
are  long  and  powerful  The  tail  is  very  sou  of  a  harness-maker,  in  the  suburbs  of 
dlick  at  ili  naay-gmditalhr  t^wring,  and  hia  native  place — a  man  of  integrity  and 
appears  to  act  as  a  supplemental  linil*,  rpsfwctubility,  tlioii<:h  of  a  htiinble  station. 
when  the  animal  assumes  its  usual  erect  Kaiu's  mother  waa  a  woman  of  great  pi- 
tfr  aHting  posture,  m  whksh  poritioB  it  ia  elj.and  moehattaiBhedlotbeadMtieoeli 
Wpport^  bv  the  joint  action  of  the  tail  and  di^iciplinc  of  doctor  Sdmlti^  a  profes- 
and  hinder  legs.  This  conformation  also  sor  of  tlieolog}'  at  the  university  of  Ko- 
enables  it  to  take  amazing  leapa.  The  mgsberg,  a  distinguislied  divine  in  his  day. 
Ibre  feet  aivlhnUied  .wkhBvetoeii^  each  Though  ftr  fiom  being  m  eaqr  ciream- 
terminating  in  a  moderately  strong  and  stances,  his  iMirents  resolved  to  bestow 
hooker!  claw.  The  hinder  feet,  on  the  upon  their  son  Itnmauuel  the  advantage 
cojitrur}-,  are  provided  wiUi  only  four  toes,  ot  a  lilieral  education.  AAer  having 
one  of  which  is  long,  of  great  strength,  learned  to  read  and  to  write  in  the  char- 
and  terminated  by  a  large  and  powerful  ity  school  of  the  suburb,  Kant  was  sent, 
da^,  like  an  elongated  hoo£  The  head  in  1732,  to  the  ColUfrium  iYedencianum, 
and  upper  porta  are  amall  and  delicto,  at  the  suggestion  of  doctor  flcfaoltz,  who, 
andrappaar  disproportioned  to  tlia  poste-  even  at  diat  early  period,  had  the  penetra- 
rior  parts  of  die  animal,  which  are  rol)iiBt  tion  to  discover  the  talents  of  the  boy.  At 
andjMwerful.  They  use  tlieir  tails  and  this  school,  he  contracted  an  ultimate 
Un^feotaaweaponaof  deiiam.  When  ftiendahip  with  Rhimfcen,  afterwards  ao 
tbey  are  pursued  and  overtaken  by  dogs,  ceh  bnit< d  as  a  philologist.  Both  were  in- 
tbey  turn,  and,  seizing  them  with  their  fore  defutigabie  students,  and  read  and  studied 
feet,  strike  them  wiili  ilieir  hinder  extrem-  much  toother.  It  is  remarkable  that,  at 
itie%  and  oAeniear  them  to  sudh  a  degree  this  penod,  Kant  devoted  his  attention 
aaio  destroy  them.  The  kangaroos  feed  principally  to  philological  studies,  while 
entirelv  on  vegeuible  substances,  chiefly  his  flriend  Rhunken  seemed  to  have  more 
CO  grass.  Thev  associate  in  miaU  herda,  Ibndnew  for  phikieophjr.  In  thafar  natuv* 
im£r  the  fuidinea  af  the  old^  BMkti  er  jaiii^  thef  axdianged  pamm,  m 
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1740,  Kant  repaired  to  ilie  iiuiveraity  of 
bis  native  city,  and,  at  first,  studied  theol- 
ogy, in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of 
dependinjf  entirely  on  his  profession  for 
future  maintenance.  lJut  ul  no  periwl  did 
he  neglect  philosophy  and  mattiematics. 
Hardly  ha<l  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  man- 
hood, when  he  lost  both  his  parents,  who, 
indeed,  hml  never  been  able  to  afford  him 
much  |)ecuniary  assistance  ;  but  he  was 
fortunnle  onou^'li  to  meet  some  n'laiiona, 
whose  okl,  together  with  his  own  in<lustry 
and  economy,  enabled  him  to  continue  his 
studies.  His  application  was  tmcommon- 
ly  gTHat,  as  is  (>rovetl  by  his  Iwld  and  suc- 
cessful attacks  on  the  doctrines  of  l/cil)- 
nitz  and  Wolf,  and  his  skilful  use  of  the 
weapons  of  dialectics  against  the  authori- 
ty of  the  most  eminent  metaphysicians  of 
the  day,  when  he  was  but  22  years  of  age. 
After  a  residence  of  almut  three  years  at 
the  university,  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
a  private  tutor  iu  several  families,  and  liv- 
ed about  nine  \'ear8  with  count  Hiillescn, 
at  Arusdorf.  Kant  read  much  iu  this  re- 
tirement, and  tmcvA  the  outlines  of  seve- 
ral of  those  philosophical  treatises,  which 
were  soon  afterwartls  published  in  rapid 
succession.  In  IT-TS,  lie  returned  to  Ko- 
nigsl)erg,  took  tlio  degree  of  M.  A.,  and 
proiiuced,  on  tliis  occasion,  in  the  fonn  of 
an  innugurnl  dissertation,  his  treatise,  enti- 
tled Priiicipiorum  primorutn  Cofjc^itionis 
trutaphysictt  nova  Dilucidatio.  In  tlie  same 
year,  ho  publislie<l  his  celebrated  work  on 
llie  Universal  Natural  History  and  Theory 
of  the  Heavens,  or  an  Hssjiy  on  tlie  Con- 
stitution and  Mechanical  Stnicture  of  the 
whole  Globe,  according  to  the  Newtonian 
System.  In  tliis  tn^atise,  he  antici(>ated 
eeveral  of  the  subsequent  dis<roveries  of 
the  astronomer  Herschel,  |>artictdarly  tiie 
planet  culled  after  his  name.  Kant  begoji 
to  lecture,  as  doctor  docens^  on  logic, 
metaphysics,  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  to  which,  at  sul)sequent  i>eri- 
ods,  he  aifded  natural  law,  mond  philoso- 
phy, natural  theology-,  and  physical  geog- 
raphy. He  soon  l)ccame  popular  with 
the  students ;  but  it  was  long  l>efore  he  ob- 
tained a  protesMorship.  He  had  no  ambi- 
tion l)eyond  that  of  being  useful  in  the 
sphere  which  he  had  chosen,  nor  could 
Lis  noble  and  strictly  u|)right  diameter  re- 
sort to  any  kind  of  art  to  promote  his  worltl- 
ly  interest.  1  n  1 75<>,  iiu>  professor  exlraordi- 
nariiM  of  philosophy,  Mr.  Knutzcn,  die<l  ; 
but  Kant  solicited  in  vain  the  vacant  chair. 
In  1758,  the  professor  ordinarius  of  |>hi- 
losophy  died ;  nut  Kant  was  not  up(>ointed 
in  liis  stead,  though  zealously  aiilerl  by 
doctor  Schultz.    hi  I7(JG,  ho  accepted  tho 


unsolicited!  situation  of  second  keeper  of 
the  royal  libran',  to  which  a  small  salary 
was  attache<l ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  h^ 
undertook  ilie  managem<»nt  of  a  private 
cabinet  of  curiosities.  But  these  otJjces 
he  rcsigued  in  1772,  on  account  of  thi^  in- 
terruptions to  which  he  was  exposed  by 
tlie  necessity  of  showing  the  books  and 
rarities  to  strangers.  In  1770,  he  was  at 
length  advanced  to  the  ordinary  profcjwor- 
ship  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  tho  uni- 
versity, to  the  lustre  of  which  he  had  al- 
ready so  long  contributed.  He  was  now 
placed  alxjve  the  fear  of  want,  and  could 
employ  his  talents  in  a  manner  satisfactor}- 
to  himself,  l^pon  this  occasion,  he  pro- 
duced his  celebrated  inaugural  dissertation, 
De  Mundi  sensxbilis  atqnc  inlell if^bilis 
Forma  ti  Prindpiis.  In  1787,  Kant  \\m 
made  a  member  of  the  royal  academy-  of 
sciences  at  Beriin.  Having  once  attamed 
independence?,  his  wish  to  improve  his 
worlilly  concerns  seems  to  have  aspinxi 
no  higher.  He  declined  various  advan- 
tageous projwsjils  to  transfer  his  Uilents  to 
otlier  universities,  and,  at  length,  died  by 
a  gradual  decay,  Feb.  12,  1804,  in  tho  80th 
year  of  his  age,  having  ^vitnessed  tlie 
great  sensation  which  his  philosophy  pro- 
duce<l  among  liis  countiyrnen,  though  his 
patience  was  exposed  in  this  particular  al- 
so to  severe  trials.  Six  years  elapeed  be- 
fore much  notice  vn&  taken  of  his  great 
work,  the  Criti<^uc  of  Pure  Reason  ;  and 
it  is  even  sjiid,  tliat  llie  publisher  of  it  was 
alxiiit  to  use  the  numen)us  copies  of  the 
work  which  remmned  on  hand  as  waste- 
paper,  when  the  demand  suddenly  in- 
creased, and  three  editions  werrj  disposed 
of  in  quick  succession.  Kant  never  went 
farther  from  Konigsberg  than  to  Pillau, 
seven  Gennan  miles  (about  JQ  English) 
distant.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  hfe,  he 
ust'd  to  dine  at  the  ordinary  of  the  princi- 
pal tavern ;  to  which  custom  he  was  un- 
doubtedly indebted  in  part  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  mankind.  Reichardt,  iu  the  Ura- 
nia (a  German  souvenir)  of  1812,  describes 
Kant  as  an  extraordinarily  lean,  small  man. 
"  Leaner,  nay,  drier,"  he  says,  than  his  small 
lK)dy,  none  probably  ever  existed,  and  no 
sage  probably  ever  ixused  his  life  in  a  more 
tranquil  and  selt-alisorbed  manner.  A 
high,  serene  forehead,  a  fine  nose,  and  clear 
bright  eyes,  distinguished  his  fiice  advan- 
tageously. But  tlie  hjwer  jiart  of  his  coun- 
tenance was  marked  with  a  strong  expres- 
sion of  sensuality,  which  was  conspicu- 
ous in  his  habits  at  table.  He  loved  a 
mirthful  company  at  a  good  dinner,  and 
was  himself  an  agreeable  companion,  who 
uevcr  failed  to  cntertaiu  and  enliven  the 
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oompABT  bj  his  mtiumve  knowledft,  tnd 

an  inexhaustible  storr  of  [)I('nsing  anec- 
dotesi  which  he  used  tu  tell  in  the  driest 
way,  wiibout  ever  laughing  himself;  and 
1^  tho  humor  of  fak  repaiteea  and  observ  a- 
tionf".  Kant'rt  company  was  sought  for  hy 
the  tint  lUiiiilies  of  Kunigsberg,  tlie  more  as 
he  Mood  In  the  greatett  eateein  for  hianr- 
tue  and  a  noble  pride,  which  well  became 
the  moat  disiuigiiKshMi  roan  of  the  city, 
and  one  of  tlie  deeuest  philoeopherB  who 
have  ever  lived.  He  wm^  in  hia  exterior, 
alwaj's  neat,  niid  oven  hiifhly  dresHcd. 
Kant  was  altiu  ibud  ul  playing  at  cards, 
and  Iw  not  fike  to  aprad  an  evesing 
without  a  game  of  ombre.  He  consid- 
ered it  a«*  the  odIv  c*  riuin  means  of  with- 
drawiji^bi^  tiiitid  tVum  deep  iliought,  and 
mnqilUtaiDg  it   llv.  a  bound- 

lesw  memof}-,  uhich  adilnl  much  to  the 
iutereM  of  his  jectures,  as  he  interspersed 
them  wMi  nmif  ilhiaiivtlonR,  with  which 
hie  immense  rea  lii  i.  in  history,  biography, 
travels  fijul  !)ov.  !>.  m  fac4,all  works  which 
couitl  aiUl  to  tlie  stores  of  liis  Icnowledge, 
amply  eupplied  him.  Though  he  had  hie 
h(  fi>re  liiri),  he  seldom  looked  at 
thrm,  und  otleu  quoted  whole  lines  of 
names  and  dates  from  memory.  His  U- 
famjr^as  very  small,  but  he  had  made  a 
ronlract  with  a  l)ookf»<  ll» >r,  who  sent  him 
uU  new  puhiicatious,  which,  after  reading, 
be  mnfiiaeki  He  lectured  the  greater 
part  of  the  forenoon,  allowing  himself  20 
Mitfiuies  r«  <t  Iwtweeii  each  lecture.  In  the 
ulwrnooi),  lie  lectured  seldom.  He  rose 
eaifiMiMetiidied  then  moet  ardendjr.  Hie 
IfTtiirpf*  ou  abstract  philosophy  were 
juucli  easier  to  be  uudervtood  t^ian  hia 
woifas  because,  in  die  former,  be  added 
maiQp  elucidations,  examplee  aDdeaqplaDa- 
dontJ,  whicli  lie  tliontrlif  unnecessary  in 
hia  urmted  work^j.  Jk'sides  the  great 
mmSb  of  Kant  in  legard  to  ihteUeetnal 
philosophy,  we  owe  nim  much  for  his 
virtue  and  inth  xihle  tuorality,  which  he 
placed  ngnin  on  their  true  elevated  basis, 
t^^Mney  h'i<i  i'et  n  referred  exclusively  to 
||i||pit  by  ilelvrtins  md  others.  Aa  to 
llSi^lli^psophy  of  this  firolound  thinker,  a 
MNMBomt  cannot  be  expected  in  a  wovlc 
of  this  sort  ;  a  glaiict'  at  it  will  be  all 
whi<  li  vv.'  ean  civr-.  The  inquirer  into 
Kttiu.s  ptiiioH)])Iiy  should  l>e  careful  not 
to  rqiect  iniinediiitely  what  he  cannot  un- 
derstand, and  ought  not  to  ex])eet  to  under- 
stand, without  d^p  8ti\dy  and  strict  men- 
tal discipline.  To  Ibtm  .an  opinion  of  a 
iMWto  pUloiephical  qntem  from  the 
pages  oi  a  review,  is  niore  eaxy  than  «iti<*- 
&ctor>'  or  prulllablc.  in  fuel,  a  man  con 
hardly  hope  lo  aequfae  a  good  idea  of 


KanA  pUleaophy  without  reeding  him 
in  the  (uriginal.  Whm  Kant  apjx^nred, 
two  phikjaophical  systems  were  most  in 
vogue— the  sensualism  of  Locke  and  hia 
foUowers,  and  the  idealism  of  Leibnita, 
Wolf,  &(\  Kant  saw  that  little  aid  was 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  truth  by  a  dog- 
malie  philoeopliv,  whedier  ftuaded  en 
sensu  I or  ideali'^ni.  He  wished  for 
certainty  in  the  field  of  philosophy,  and 
put  to  himself  Uio  Questions — What  can  I 
know?  What  is  it  that  I  know  originnliy.' 
The  acute  ski  ptii  istn  of  lluuie  hail  had  its 
influence  upon  hmu  Hume  proved  vcj-y 
ssdsftctorily,  that  our  ideee  of  cause  «Dd 
effect  are  not  derived  from  experience  ; 
but  he  rashly  r  n  '  li. d,  as  Kant  oli^rrvea, 
"  that  diey  are  uie  spunous  ntlspring  of 
the  imagination,  impregnated  by  custom.'' 
Kant  diseovrn  il  that  Ifunie  bad  been  led 
to  this  huMy  uifereuce  in  coasequenee  of 
having  taken  too  Kmited  a  view  of  the 

nl  pnthleni  which  he  had  thus  partial- 
tempted  to  solve.  He  perrelvr-d  that 
the  idea  of  cause  and  eflect  is  by  no  means 
liM  only  one  wiiieb.  the  mind  maitea  use 
of  with  the  eonedousnees  of  its  nece^ity, 
yet  without  Imviiic  derived  it  from  expe- 
rience. This  he  lound  in  his  endeavors 
to  ascertain  what  we  can  know,  which  led 
him  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  mind. 
Having  arrived  at  this  conclubiou,  he 
atrove  to  aeoeiiafai  the  exact  number  of 
these  original  or  transcendental  ideas,  or 
impe  rative  forms  ;  that  is,  such  ideas  as 
we  do  not  d<!rive  from  ex))erience,  but  by 
which,  on  tlie  contrary,  we  acquire  expe- 
rience. In  die  first  rank  of  these,  are 
9p<ic€  and  time,  iv^t  shows  that  all  our 
perceptiooa  are  submitted  to  theee  two 
fonM:  henee  he  eoneludi-s,  that  they  are 
within  us,  and  not  in  the  objects:  they  are 
necesaaiy  and  pure  intuiiwtis  of  the  intor- 
nel  sense.  Tkuths  acquired  by  experi- 
ence never  Oaiiy  with  Uiem  that  absolute 
certainty  ;  for  instance,  experience  teaches 
us  that  the  sun  rises  every  day  ;  that 
all  men  are  mortal ;  yet  we  may  ralagine 
a  day  when  the  sun  does  not  rise,  and  a 
malt  who  does  not  die  ;  but  imagination 
itself  cannot  suppose  any  thing  unoeo- 
nccied  with  space  and  tin>e.  This  primi- 
tive intuition  must  have,  m  its  liusis,  the 
primary  laws  of  the  understanding,  with- 
out whioh  we  can  comprehend  nothing. 

A ^»  far  as  tho  frrin^ct  !ir'i n-  il  idran,  <>r,  M^ 

Kout  calls  them,  calegonut  exteod,  so  iitr 
eztends  the  iOMWIedfeof  dieundentand- 
itt  a  priori.  Kant  was  at  gn^at  [uuns  in 
^^leavoring  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
theee  categories,  and  he  foimd  them  to  be 
aU  compceoeiMied  mider  the  four  cIibibb 
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of  quantity,  quality,  relation  ami  ino<luIi- 
ty.  The  c«teirories  theuiHolves  an'  12  in 
number.  I'ndor  tin-  first  bead  an?  roin- 
priaed  unity,  muUUnde,  iotnlity  ;  under  the 
second,  realUy,  negation,  limitation ;  under 
the  lliird,  subslanre  and  accident,  cause 
and  effect,  action  aud  reaclion  ;  under 
tlie  fourth,  potsibiHty,  eristence,  necessity. 
The<w  categories  are  necessar)*  luid  indij*- 
jMJiisable  for  our  understanding,  as  the 
lorins  of  Bjmce  and  lime  were  for  our  m  r- 
ceptions  ;  we  cannot  rtpure  to  ourselves 
any  thing  without  the  relations  of  cause 
mnl  ertert,  of  ixiswibility,  quantity,  &.c., 
whicli,  wtb  other  wonl'it,  is,  we  cannot 
perceive  any  thing  except  by  these  original, 
necesMiry,  unchangeable  fonnt*  of  thought. 
Hence  the  denionstintive  certainty  of 
matheniatic«i,  the  objects  of  which — space, 
tinie^  quantify,  Sec. — lie  in  the  neeesBrty 
of  the  forms  of  thought,  and  not  in  the 
range  of  error  to  which  exfierience  is  sub- 
ject. To  produce  results,  the  categoriesare 
applied  to  exterior  objects,  olijects  of  ex- 
|x^rience,  in  which  application  they  an?  sub- 
ject to  emir.  The  three  original  facuUiew, 
tJimugh  the  medium  of  which  we  ac- 
quin?  knowl«»<lge,  are  sense,  undersianfling, 
reason.  Sense,  a  fwiiwive  and  receptive 
faculty,  has,  as  ha.s  been  already  siate<l,  for 
its  forms  or  conditions,  space  and  time. 
I'nilersuuiding  is  an  active  or  s{M)ntaneous 
fiiculty,  and  consists  in  the  power  of 
fonning  conceptions,  acconling  to  the 
categories  ain  ady  given,  which  categories 
are  applied  to  objects  of  experience 
through  the  medium  of  the  two  forms  of 
perception,  S])ar(.  and  linie.  Reason  is  the 
thinl  or  higliest  <legn>e  of  mental  spon- 
taneity, and  consists  in  the  jHJwer  of  form- 
ing ideas.  As  it  is  the  pnwince  of  tl>e 
understanding  to  tnrni  tlie  intuitions  of 
sense  into  conceptions,  so  it  is  the  business 
of  rcju'^on  to  fonn  conceptions  into  ideas. 
The  work  in  wbieh  Knnt  en<leavon»d  to 
ascertain  these  categories  and  the  pnivince 
of  certain  human  knowledge,  is  his  Kritik 
der  re.inen  k\m\inj\ — rriiical  IrKptirv*  into 
the  N:itun»  of  Pun;  Kea«»on  (1 51  edition, 
Riga,  I78I  ;  6th  edition,  Lei}>sic,  1818). 
Far  fi-om  rejecting  experience,  Kant  con- 
siders the  work  oi"  all  our  life  but  the  ac- 
tion of  our  innate  faculties  on  theconcejK 
tions  which  come  to  us  from  withotit. 
The  philosophy  thus  started  was  called 
critical  philosophf — a  very  poor  nauje,  but 
which  has  now  l»eeouio  settled.  Kant 
proceeds  in  a  similar  wav  with  morality  ; 
tlie  idea  of  good  and  bati  is  a  necesfwry 
conclition,  mi  original  basis  of  morals, 
which  is  sup|K>Be(l  in  every  one  of  our 
moral  reflections,  aud  not  obtained  by  ex- 


perience. He  trecis  this  part  of  his  plii- 
losophy  in  his  Kritik  der  praktischen  Vtr- 
nunfl — «  (yriiical  Inquiry  into  Practical 
Reason  (1788;  Trth  edition,  Ixiipsic,  1818). 
Kant  placets  unreserve<lly  ou  two  parallel 
liru>»  all  tlie  lu-gumeiits  for  and  against  hu- 
man hberty,  tiie  immortaUty  of  the  soul, 
the  transitory  or  eternal  duratiou  of  the 
world ;  and  resorts  to  the  feelings  to  make 
tlie  lialance  incline,  Ix'cause  the  meta- 
physical proofs  on  the  opposite  side*  are 
equally  great.  These  op|X)site  arguments 
on  great  questions  an*  called,  in  the 
works  of  Kant,  antinomies.  In  a*stlietic8, 
also,  he  pursues  a  similar  course,  and 
treats  it  ni  his  Beohacldungcn  iiher  das 
Ge/iihl  des  Schonen  und  Erhabenen  (Riga, 
1771) — Observations  on  the  Feeling  of 
the  Beautiful  and  Sublime.  Auotlier  im- 
portant work  of  his  is  the  Kritik  der  Ur- 
theilskrafl — Critical  Inquirv  into  the  Facul- 
ty of  Judgment  (Berlin,  itJK);  ;3<l  e<lition, 
17{)0).  We  must  also  mention  Mriaphy- 
sische'*»'1nfans;s!^imde  der  Rechtslehre — 
Metaphvsical  Klements  of  Ix'gal  Science 
( 1707  ;  ai  wlitiiui,  180:3) :  Metaphv«cal  El- 
euMMits  of  F.thics  ( 17«>7 ;  'id  e<liiio'n,  1803); 
Metaphysical  Elements  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence (lf8t);3d  edition,  1800);  a  Pra^rmat 
ical  Treatise  on  Atiihmpoloirv  (I7!>8;  ;j<I 
edition,  mi)  ;  Of  Perpetual  Peace  (17Ii(>); 
Religion  considen'd  within  the  Limits  of 
Reason  (17H3) ;  the  onlv  possible  Evi- 
dence for  demonstrating  tlie  Existence  of 
the  Deity  (17(ti;  last  edition,  171H).  Most 
of  Kant's  smaller  treatises,  full  of  acute 
remarks,  are  contiiiited  in  his  Kleinere 
^»VAn/?fn— Smaller  Works  (Konigslwrg 
and  Leipsic,  17l>7,  3  vols.),  and  in  the  col- 
lection edited  by  TicArunk  (Halle,  17!>[), 
S  vols).  Hufeland,  the  physician,  i>ublish- 
ed  Kant's  work,  Of  the  Pf)wer  of  the 
Mind,  by  men*  RcMoliition,  to  control  its 
morbid  Feelings,  with  notes  {'Id  edition, 
Leipsic,  1824),  Kant,  of  cours*',  met  with 
many  opr»onenf.s,  tiic  most  prominent 
amotig  whom  were  Mentlelssohn,  Ha- 
mann,  F'eder,  Gju-vc,  Platner,  Flalt,  Jacobi, 
Henler,  and  jKirticularly  (J.  t,'.  Siiultze,  as 
i^-juesiiiemus  (171^2),  and  in  his  Kritik  der 
Jlieorrtischen  Philosophic  (llamb.,  180J,  2 
vols.).  But  his  adherents  were  the  mon> 
numerous  party,  and  his  philosophy  lias 
lieen  taught  in  all  the  G<^rman  imiversi- 
ties,  excepting  some  Catholic  ones.  A 
very  good  enumeration  of  Kant's  works, 
and  thoj«'  of  his  opponents,  as  well  as  of 
his  commentators  and  followers,  is  to  be 
found  in  Tennemnnn's  Ilisforj-  of  Phi- 
losophy, or  Cousin's  Manuel  de  P Histoire 
de.  la  Philosophie  traduit  de  CAllemand  de 
Tcmmnann  (Paris,  1829,  vol.  2). 
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Kxrmrr.  (See  Canmtt.)  *  ^  ^ 
KARAf  ill  the  Tartar  languages;  black,  as 
Karammna  {black  p^-oplp,  coiiiitrv  of  ihr). 
In  oppoeition  to  oiiuUiur  woni  of  thb  Miiue 
idiom  which  vigtSOm  while  and  frtt,htr9 
lifH  bfcn  usp(1  to  wjniif}'  tn'fnUary^  ^ 
kara  Kcdpacka  (tributary  Kalpocka). 
Karaites.  \^ee  Carmui)  '  '  >  - 
Karamsix,  Niookfl,  unperial  Russian 
bistorinrfrapbor,  l»oni  in  Miu^,  i^ibic-ifrd  at 
MiMcuw,  in  liio  houbc  of  prutessur  S»cha- 
^Kbi  entered  tiie  militKiy  ier#iM^  Hid 
travolU'»l,  from  17S'!»  till  17!>1,  throtiph 
Middle  Europe,  lb-  is  ^  str«'ino<I  by 
many  the  first  ori^nal  pnjse  writer  ol' 
Ruaaia.  Of  his  History  of  the  Russian 
Bmpirr',  11  voliitiirs  liad  apfw-nnd  in 
1894.  it  liU8  been  truuitlated  into  i''rciicii, 
hM*m  Phili  and  0t  Petwehurg.  'This 
hiBorv  I  \ri'iid:<  to  K^IH,  to  the  bouse  of 
Biinaii(»tV.  Ilis  oihtT  \vritiiiir<  arc  Letters 
'a  liuseiiau  Traveller,  ^iglaia^  a  collec- 
tion of  tales  (Moscow,  1794,  2  vols.),  See, 
His  soiiirv  :\rr.  too  sentimental.  Tin-  em- 
peror iVlei^ander  conferred  ou  liini  tiiu 
Oldtrof  St  Anne,  and  gave  him  60,000  ru- 
His  tor  the  publicatloii  of  his  ercat  virork. 
A  frrp  rwidencp  ^vn^^  nlso  allowed  bini 
ill  a  pleasure  castle  of  the  empress  Cutim- 
rine  IT,  and  all  tlMT  iwdiifss  opened  to 
him.  The  thirtl  edition  of  Karamsin's 
works  appeared  in  IHIT),  in  nine  volume;*. 
Of  bis  History  of  the  Kussiaii  ii^mpire,  in 
the  nri^nal,  tlie  serond  edition  app«'ared 
in  IHIH.    When  on  fbe  point  of  makiiij;  a 

Iouniev  into  tbreicu  coUQtiies,  he  died, 
FuneS;  ISM&'^  lbir  hefere  his  death,  the 
emperor  bad  granted  him  a  pouHion  of 
."iO.OCK)  rubles,  wbirb  wa«?  rontimied  to  bis 
widow  and  children.  Mr.  Buwriug  has 
IHiiiaiiHiil  soroe  of  his  poems. 

Karikal;  a  French  cit)' on  the  roast 
of  Coromandel,  surrounded  by  tiie  Enj^- 
Isb  territories,  26  leagues  from  Pondi- 
fkmjt  under  the  juriMifstioirof  which  it 
is.  If  prtwlnccs  n  net  reveritie  of  .'{(H'.OOO 
,  francs  a  y<^*  Foj>uluiiun,  15,000 ;  pupu- 
iMion  Ol  fb^  ifeitilOijr,  about  as  many 
ni"!''. 

K\rl;  (he  ( ^  rumn  iininc  for  Charlr.^, 
appearing  in  many  geograpbinil  nanicfi, 
as  KarUtadti  Kcaitruhe^  Karlsbad.  Xiviis 
of  the  same  origin  as  Acr/,  wbi«'!i  means, 
at  present,  a  strong,  ^urdj^  fulk>sv.  fonner- 

«  TaUant,  pnweini  •nute.  It  'ia  liie 
■une  with  the  English  ctori  or  churL 

KaRI^SBAD,  KAIU.sRiiir.,  KARLtTAOTf 

&c.   (See  CarUbadf  6i,c) 
Karschiit,  Amm  fjons&m  (ptopsrijr 

fCarsch  \  n  German  j>oetesa,  wa.s  hnm  Dec. 
if  17vt2,  near  Schwibus,  on  the  frontiers 
cf'fllleBia.  Her  fiuher  kept  on  alehouse. 


He  died  while  she  was  young,-  and  her 
mother,  fearing  that  the  eagerness  for 
niading  and  writing  which  she  displayed 
would  make  her  iiegit:ct  domostic  occu-. 
pationa,  withdrew h^fiom  tho  houae of 
her  uncle,  w)io  had  undertaken  the  care 
of  lier  education,  and  cmployefl  her  three 
yeiu^  in  takins^  cnm  of  tiie  cows;  but  she 
still  contrived  to  gratifV  iier  deiira  of 
knowledge;  for,  having  f>ecomc  ri'  "-;  lint- 
ed  witli  a  shepherd  hoy  who  broufbt  hto- 
booka,  mosdjr  poor  oneoi  she  read  ^tteni 
secretly.  Her  mother  married  her  fo  a 
weaver,  whom  she  never  bad  seen.  Tills 
union  was  unhappy,  and,  ai'ter  eleven 
]rean^  was  terminated  by  a  divorce.  She 
was  now  utterly  destitute;  and,  a  yt  nr 
after,  her  mother  married  her  to  a  drunk- 
en tailor,  Karach,  whom  Karschin  hated. 
She  now  supported  hemlf  by  aeDiD|f  oc- 
casional poems  of  ber  own  composition, 
and  by  exhibiting  as  un  improvvisatrice 
about  the  countnr;  but  her  drunken  hue* 
ImuhI  sfM-nt  all  her  money.  She  finally 
attracted  the  attention  of  some  influeuiial 
man,  and  went  to  Berlin,  where  Kauiler, 
Menidelssobn,  Gleim,  ^c,  encouraged 
her.  Sidzer,  who  called  her  the  German 
Samhof  published  some  of  ber  poems  in 
17dI|  which  produeed  her  a  oeoridenble 
sum.  She  was  admitted  into  the  firrt  so- 
ciety, and  received  several  small  pensions, 
but  was  not  able  fully  to  sup|)ort  hersi>lf, 
her  two  children  and  her  brother.  Fred- 
eric II  took  no  interest  in  her,  and  did 
not  give  her  the  pension  hehadpromised4 
but  bki  eueeesBor.  Fredeife  Wiifiai  .'H, 
ordered  a  convenient  house  to  be  bu3t  for 
her,  which,  however,  alio  did  not  enjoy 
long,  as  her  dcatli  took  place  in  Oct.,  1701. 
^r  daufrhter  published  part  of  her  poems, 
with  ber  '  ■  ,  in  IT!>J;  new  edition,  \7\Mi. 

Kasan;  an  extensive  province  or  gov- 
ernment of  European  Russia,  lying  be- 
tween 40P^20'  and  49^40'  E.  longitudo, 
and  .'54''  and  57°  N.  latitude,  an<l  sur- 
rounded by  the  governments  of  \  iatku, 
Orenburgh,  Niznei-Novgorod,  and  8u»- 
bifsk.  Its  territorial  extent  is  over  22,000 
sq.  miles;  it^  population  about  1,000,000, 
I)artly  Russians,  and  |muiK'  Tartars,  though 
of  voVy  mixed  origin,  llie  rivers  are  the 
Wolga,  the  K.ini  i,  the  Suro,  the  Viatka, 
and  the  Kasauka,  besides  unaller  streams, 
and  a  great  number  of  lakeft  ^ 

Kasatv  ;  a  cify  of  Russia,  on  the  Ka- 
sauka, al)out  four  miles  alwve  its  j?inction 
with  the  W'ol^  Many  Mohumniedan 
Tartan  stiU  reside  there,  engaged  in  buiii- 
neivs.  It  is  n  bishop's  see,  and  the  s»'at  of 
a  small  univ(.rsit}',  founded  in  IbOJ.  ii 
has  also  several  other  aebook.  Stem  ipa 
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%ugB  «Hp-woriB  and  twiMiiw;  alio 

ninnufactures  of  woollen,  cotton,  lace,  and 
oartheo  ware.  It  carries  on  an  extensive 
trude.  The  caravans  to  Budbaria  and 
China  pass  tlirough  Kimb.  At  a  little 
distance  from  Kaaan  i«  a  new  adnrirahv 
establishment,  with  a  naviffatioa  school, 
nmfiinnnit,  and  •  dodt-jraro,  whefe  gal- 
liots are  constnicted,  and  sent  do%vn  the 
Wolga  to  the  Caspian  sea.  Population, 
35,000.  308  miles  E.  by  S.  Niznei-Nov- 
gorod ;  km,4Sf*fU'VE.]  lat  55° 47'  51"  N. 

Katahd!:v;  a  mountain  in  tlio  state  of 
Blaine,  situated  between  ihe  eastern  and 

wWISRI  DranCMS  Ot  ton  rvUODMOt  nTW* 

It  ii  •  detached  mountain,  steep  on  all 
nu\r%  and  extremely  nigged.  It  was  re- 
puled,  by  the  aborigines,  to  be  the  resi- 
ORHse  or  mpenatund  brinftk  But  few 
persons  hove  visited  its  sumniit.  It  com- 
mands a  very  extensive  view,  embracing 
no  leos  than  63  lakes.  Its  height,  as  as- 
certAined  by  barometrical  obmrvadtiQni,  b 
^C).^r^  ft'rt  {<l«ovr  the  level  of  the  west 
branch  of  Uie  I'euobscot  at  its  baM,  and 
■bout  8385  fbit  abow  the  ooenn.  It  may 
benen,  in  a  clear  day,  from  Bangor,  a 
distance  of  70  milei»  nod  fiom  Dixmon^ 
80  miles  distant.  ' 

Kirr.  (Bee  Awferie /7.) 

Katzbacii  ;  a  small  river  in  Silesia, 
passing  near  Lciguitz,  famous  for  tlie  vic- 
tofj  wbieh  tfie  Pniniuw  md  Rmmuw 
under  BIftcher  gained,  Aug.  26, 1813,  over 
the  French  under  Mocdouald,  Ney,  L«u- 
riston  and  Sebastiani.  It  rained  finom 
Augoat  34  to  the  2dth.  Fire-arms  could 
not  be  used,  and  the  Imttle  was  fought 
hand  to  hand.  It  was  short,  and  was  ter« 
minatod  by  8  finfaMi  stnugle  between  tba 
Prussian  cavalry  under  BMcher  and  the 
French  under  Lauriston,  together  8,000 
men.  The  French  were  broken,  and 
were  driven,  hoiee  and  man,  into  the 
m!rin<r  Nciss*'  and  Katzharli.  Great  num- 
bers perished  in  the  swollen  streams. 
Tbb  result  of  the  battle  was  more  sur- 
prising, as  a  great  ]>art  of  the  Prusnan 
troops  were  raw  militia.  It  is  one  of 
Bliicher's  greatest  victori<».  During  the 
battle  and  me  following  days,  lOB  Freneh 
cannon  were  taken,  two  eagU-s,  and  18,000 
prinners.  Silesia  was  delivered,  and  the 
conseauetioee  were  most  important,  par- 
ticularly for  Bohemia.  The  battteoftbe 
'Katzbach  took  place  on  tlie  same  day 
that  NapolQon  repelled  the  attack  of  die 
allies  im  Dresden. 

KArFMAN.N.  Anifelica,  a  distinguished 
painter,  bom  at  Coire,  in  the  Grisons,  in 
1741,  receiveti  her  tim  instruction  in 
drawing  and  pauiting  flnm  her  fttfaer, 


who,  at  the  time  of  her  Inrth,  was  pamter 

to  the  f»ishop.  Her  admiration  of  the 
beautiful  was  early  developed.  She  loved 
munc,  and  made  great  progress  in  nabt- 
ing,  under  tlie  guidance  of  her  father, 
whose  talents  were  but  moderate,  and 
whom  she  t^ouu  excelled.  On  her  first 
journey  to  Italy,  where  she  resided  ftom 
her  13lh  year  till  17G;>,  in  Milan,  Florence, 
Rome  and  Naples,  she  acquired  great 
skill ;  and  her  subsequent  visit  to  London, 
where  she  painted  tfae'vi^ole  royal  family, 
increased  her  reputation  and  improved 
her  circumstances.  Here  she  was  elected 
•  meaner  of  the  royd  academy,  and  ben^ 
also,  she  contracted  an  unfortunate  naai^ 
riage,  of  which  the  following  circum- 
stances are  related.  An  Engtisii  artis^ 
who  had  paid  his  addreflBea  to  faer,oAted* 
ed  by  her  n  fusal,  determined  on  ven- 
geance. A  handeome  young  man,  chosen 
uom  the  lowest  class,  was  enabled  to  ap> 
pear  in  the  bouse  of  Angelica,  and  to  be- 
come her  suitor.  She  suffered  herself 
to  be  deceived,  and  became  his  wife. 
The  rejected  aitist  now  disdosed  the  de> 
ceit.  Angflic.i  obtained  a  divorce,  but 
was  obliged  to  settle  an  annuity  on  her 
huriiand.  He,  however,  soon  died.  Af- 
isr  her  return  to  Rome  ht  1289^  she  was 
married  a  second  time,  more  happily,  to 
a  Veuctioii  painter,  Zucchi,  but  she  never 
bad  any  children.  Zucchi,  likewise,  died 
long  In-fore  her.  Angelica  then  devoted 
herself  to  painting  till  her  death,  in  1807. 
Her  bust  was  placed,  in  1808,  in  tlic  Pan- 
theon. She  lelt  a  select  libraiy,S0Rie  beau- 
tiful original  paintings  of  olcf  masters,  and 
a  considerable  foitune,  which  she  divided 
among  sefend  bidividuals  and  charita- 
ble institutions.  She  pouited  many  por- 
traits and  historical  pictures,  the  latter 
chiefly  afler  antiques.  She  preferred  ideal 
fetiMie  figures.  Her  woiita  are  reroailta- 
ble  for  grace,  tliniif'h  the  critic  may  dis- 
cover in  them  incorrectness  of  style  iumI 
sameness  of  plan  and  execution. 

Kaujutz,  Wenceslaus  Anthony,  prinoe 
of,  knight  of  the  golden  fleece,  fifth  son 
of  count  Kauuit^  aud  one  of  mnoteen 
children,  was  bom  in  Vienna,  in  1711, 
nnd  was  at  first  des^tined  for  the  churcb, 
hut,  after  the  death  of  all  his  brothers,  en- 
gaged in  political  life.  His  talents,  aided 
by  a  ftvorable  exterior,  opened  a  brilliant 
career  to  hini.  After  having  stiiilied  at 
Vienna,  Leipsic  and  Leydeu,  he  entenni 
Upon  bis  travels,  in  1739L  In  1741,  he 
was  sent  to  pope  Benedict  XIV,  and  to 
Florence,  on  a  secret  mission,  by  Maria 
Theresa.  In  174*2,  be  went  as  Austrian 
ambassador  to  TloiB,  where  be  aocom- 
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plifihed  his  miMion  lo  unite  SonUoitt  umru 
cjosely  wMh  AuMria  agiinft  Hie  tooufboa 

Coutxa  90  fiuccea^lly,  that,  in  1744,  he 
■wm  af>jK)intP<I  niinistpr  at  tho  court  of 
Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine,  then  govcnior- 
geiwFBl  of  the  Aualrian  Netherlands. .  He 
(•onductwl  ifjo  most  difficult  affairs,  in  a 
highly  critical  state  of  the  Netherlands,  to 
the  greatest  satislactMHi  of  die  eroprcw, 
hut  his  feeble  health  obliged  him  to  adt 
his  (lismb^sion,  and  he  returned  to  Vienna. 
Soon  ulterwards,  hotvevex^  he  appeared 
mwUtma  plenipotentiarT  at  the  ooDgrae 
of  Aix-la-Clia{K  ll<'  {q.  v.;,  \vlirr»>  lit'  laid 
the  iuundalion  of  his  faine  as  a  (li|ilotiiu- 
liat.  From  1750  to  1752,  he  wa.s  miuistcr 
•t  Ptafis,  and  ]>rfimn  <i  the  union  of  Aui»- 
tri:'  rind  Fnirn  i .  \\in<  !i  took  place  in 
i75ii.  in  i75!i|he  had  been  made  court 
and  state  H^fljMeltor,  and,  hi  1756^  wt» 
cruateil  chancellor  ot'  Italy  and  the  Netli- 
erland-.  TIwit*  \t<  not  only  nmnaged  the 
ibreigu  atruir><  of  Austria,  under  Mariu 
^TIieiiMi,  but  had  also  the  graatast  inliii- 
encn  upon  tli*'  domestic  concerns.  In 
1764«  tiie  t'n)p«  rur,  Francis  1,  raised  him 
to  ibe  dignity  of  prince.  As  long  as  Ma- 
ria TbeMia  livf-d,  her  confidenoe  in  Kau- 
nir/  \vn>:  inil)oiinii»'d  ;  but  the  emperor  Jo- 
aeiiii  did  not  iuipiiciiiy  follow  his  advice; 
orwiileli  die  tmsuecenfbl  attempt  to  open 
tti«'  Sdicldt  nn<l  to  exchange  Havana,  as 
\v»*ll  jis  the  unf»»iiunnt<  war  with  Turkey, 
were  cooscquenccs.  Under  the  rcipn  of 
LeofMld  n,  the  influence  of  prince  Kau- 
nitz  wns  '■'ill  I'  Wlien  Fnmcis  II  as- 
cended tho  throne,  his  advanced  age  in- 
duced him  to  resign  theolBoeof  ecuttand 
state  chancellor.  He  made  up  bis  opinions 
"lowly,  and  afler  niuture  consideration. 
Voiiuin)  wus  liiii  liivorite  author,  and  he 
had  much  esteem  for  Rotisscau,  wbo  bad 
been  for  a  f»'w  weeks  his  private  secretarj' 
at  Paris.  In  Lombaniy  and  the  Nether- 
lands, he  instituted  academies.  Learned 
men  found  free  access  to  him,  nnd  he 
cultivated  tlie  arts.  The  kcIiooI  of  art  at 
Vienna  is  almost  entirely  his  work.  Bev- 
eval  paiulen  and  engraven  were  indebted 
toblfflfor  his  patronage.  His  love  of  dress 
was  considered  extravagant.  I  le  was  strict- 
ly honest  and  faithfuL  He  rarely  laughed, 
yet  he  was  affid)le  to  all  below  him  in  tank. 
I^jidcr  Josf  phV  ^n.i, ,  .  ,  f  Knnnitz  cens- 
ed to  appear  at  court,  but  Uie  emperor  otlen 
went  to  virit  hinr,  aiid  received  mudi  aa- 
astance  from  him  in  his  ecclesiastical  re- 
forms ;  hence  he  wos  caliojl,  by  the  court 
of  Home,  U  ministro  tretico;  yet,  wlieu 
tbe  pope  was  at  Vienna,  he  gave  him,  as 
a  matter  of  policy,  not  the  hack,  hm  the 
palm  of  bis  band  to  kiss,  which  was  for- 


merly considered  the  highest  favor ;  but 
the  prince,  pretending  not  to  undentand 
this  etiquette,  took  the  hand  of  the  pope 
in  his,  an«l  pave  it  a  hearty  shake.  He 
died  in  171)4,  with  tiie  reputation  of  one 
of  die  aMeet  minkrters  Austria  had  ever 
jiroduced,  mid  the  still  greater  fiime  of  a 
man  of  noble  character.  No  minister 
waa  ever  treated  with  a  longer  and  more 
intunate  confidence,  which  was  founded 
equally  OB  bit  talenli  and  biasirietintiif* 
rity. 

Kb&it,  Edfflimd;  a  tbrnous  English 

actor,  bom  in  London,  Nov.  4,  J 787.  Ills 
father,  a  poor  builder  or  tailor,  y)rocun>d 
a  situation  for  iiim  as  u  tipinuit  m  the 
immomimeB  at  Draiy-kine  theatre,  when 
lie  was  only  two  years  old ;  but  here,  by 
the  unnatural  and  forced  positions  which 
be  bad  to  ptaetiae  in  oner  to  make  hm 
Vimba  more  pliable,  he  became  deformed. 
Some  of  tlie  actors  prr>cured  him  surgical 
assistance,  hiu  limbs  were  supported,  and 
he  finalty  outgrew  his  bodily  defects.  At 
seven  yearn,  his  mother  sent  him  to  n  lit- 
tle school ;  but  order  and  obedience  were 
not  in  bis  ehamcter,  and  he  OMiged  him- 
self as  cabin-boy  in  a  vessdl  gOUg  to  Ma- 
deira. This  situation,  however,  eqtially 
displeased  him,  aud^to  deliver  himself,  in 
Mueira,  be  feigned  desfiieti^  and  plaved 
his  part  so  well,  tliat  the  captain  sent  him 
home.  In  London,  he  could  not  find  out 
his  mother ;  but  a  woman  who  had  had  liim 
under  her  eare  neommended  him  to  Mim 
Tidswell,  an  actrcjw  at  Dnirj-Iane  theatre, 
who  gave  him  much  assistance.  At  one 
period,  after  Ins  ratnni  to  London,  be  eaE> 
hibited  as  a  droll,  in  a  booth.  Aner  this^ 
he  was  place*!  in  one  of  the  minor  thea- 
tres, and  waa  much  applauded  in  Rolla'a 
address  to  the  PemviaoB.  From  tiiis  pe- 
riod, he  commenced  reading?  dramatic 
productions.  His  protecin^s^  recommend- 
ed him  to  a  company  of  pkiyera  in  Yoric- 
sliire,  where  he  appeared  under  the  name 
of  Carey.  Although  not  more  than  13 
years  old,  he  performed  the  parts  of  Ham- 
iBt,  Lord  Hailingi^  and  Addison's  Goto, 
well  enough  to  {ilease  a  provincial  audi- 
ence^ In  Windsor,  liis  talent  was  ap- 
plauded by  the  royal  ftmily,  in  Satan's 
address  to  the  sun,  finm  Paradise  Lost, 
and  the  first  soliloquy  in  Shaksi>eare'8 
Richard  IIL  About  this  time,  he  waa 
Ibitunate  enough  to  attract  the  atteoticni 
of  doctor  Dnirj',  who  sent  him  to  F^tnn, 
wheri*  he  remJiined  three  yeans  •'^d  is 
eaid  to  have  made  much  progress  in  ^Mh 
sical  studies.  On  leaving  Eton,  he  aflun 
t'X'k  the  name  of  Carey,  and  went  from 
stage  to  stage.    Flaying  Uamlct  in  iIm 
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irimd  of  Oueniey,  a  jouroal  there  abuaed 
him ;  and  whaii  m  after  twi  Ja  performed 

Richard,  he  waa  receiTed  with  exdama- 
tions  of  dis|»leamire.  Kean,  for  a  while, 
patieiiUy  subiuiued,  but  very  rignifioanily 
addrened  a  panage  fifom  Iub  nartto  tM 

fit — "  Unrnanner^  dog,  stand  mou,  when 
coRunand."  Upon  thia,  tha  dkorder 
increased,  and,  inataad  of  anoloaizing, 
be  addremed  his  andienea  to  toe  foUoar- 
ing  effect : — "  Yoti  have  shown  mam 

amptonia  of  imdeiirtaQdiDg  in  a|)plying 
B  wmda  to  yoyiaeivaa.''  He  dm  to 
pay  dtar  for  thia  impudence  ;  waa  oblip<Hl 
to  leave  tlie  town,  and  remained  in  great 
dietreaa,  till  some  of  his  fiiends  interceded 
for  him  whfa  tha  governor  of  the  iaiand. 
Keen  nftorwnHs  went  to  Dorchester.  In 
die  mean  time,  doctor  Drury,  his  old  pat> 
ran,  bad  reeoxBineDded  him  to  the  diroet- 
ing  commkieo  of  Drury-lane,  as  fitted  to 
revive  this  declining  tlieatre.  He  was,  in 
consequence,  engaged  for  three  years  at 
Old  Drury.  Kean  appeared  for  the  first 
time  on  the  London  boards,  Jan.  1814, 
in  tiie  character  of  Shylock.  The  first 
evaning  ww  daeiiivB;  but  his  Rudiaid 
in  made  him  the  idol  of  the  Loodonera. 
In  Othello,  also,  and  sir  Giles  Overreach, 
he  has  been  unequalled  by  anv  contem-* 
porsry.  When  he  performed  Maasingei^ 
Jew  the  first  time,  the  actors,  and  othen 
of  his  admirers,  preeeoted  him  with  k 
gold  cim,  aa  a  lonii  orthafa>flBMm  (Jtma 
SS,  1814).  In  1820,  he  visited  th.>  Tiiited 
States,  and  performed  in  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore,  and  Botitou,  on  the 
wboia,  with  great  sueceai.  After  hia  re- 
turn to  Engwnd,  the  extrava«:aru  f'  and 
disBoluteoees  which  had  always  disgraced 
hia  eharaetar,  involved  him  in  great  em- 
barrsssiiienta,  and  a  second  \  islt  to  Ameri- 
ca, in  1835,  waa  attended  with  littk  credit 
or  advantage.  ■  .  > 

Kbatb,  Joha;  a  yoimg  Engliah  poe^ 
of  humhU'  origin,  bom  Oct.  29,  \79(\  nt  a 
hvery-stable  kept  by  his  grandfiither  iu 
MoaraaUa.  He  waa  sent  to  school  at  £n- 
fiald,  ii4wre  he  remained  tiU  Ae  a^  of 
fifteen,  and  was  then  bound  apprentice  to 
a  surgeon ;  but  hia  iocliuatiou  to  ix>etry 
having  been  enWraled  by  hia  tsacMia  at 
school,  he  giive  way  to  tlip  ninbition  of 
becoming  h  poet    Keats's  first  volume  of 

Iioems,  many  of  which  were  written  in 
lis  teens,  made  its  appeaiaiiee  in  1817, 
when  he  was  in  his  twenty-first  year.  This 
was  followed  by  Endymion,  a  Poetic  Ro- 
mance, in  1818 ;  and,  in  die  year  1820,  he 
publixlKMl  his  last  and  bett  woric,  Lamia, 
Isabella,  and  other  Poems.  Being  in  fee- 
fab  health,  he  waa  prevailed  upon  to  try 


the  climate  of  Italy,  where  he  airirad  in 
Novmibar,  1890^  aiid  d&ad  in  Boma,  on 
the  27th  of  Decembir  ibflowing.  His 

death  has  been  attributed  to  i}ie  attacks 
of  critics ;  but  it  waa,  in  fact,  owing  to  a 
consumptive  complaint  of  long  standing. 
Mr.  Keats  had  great  sensibility  and  imagi- 
nation. His  Eodyuiioo,  with  all  its  faults, 
baa  mooh  beauty.  The  fiagment  of  Hy- 
perion, his  last  performance^  ofatainad  the 
admiration  of  lonl  Byron. 
.  Kcbir;  an  Arabian  word,  which  signi- 
fies largty  and  is  ftuid  in  many  gaogmphp 
ical  names. 

Kaajju  (See  Kaaba,  and  Koran,) 

Kaooa,  or  KxDOca;  a  small  anchor,  , 
used  to  kaapft  ahip  steady  and  clear  fixxn 
her  bower-anchor,  while  she  rides  in  a 
harbor  or  livor,  particularly  at  the  turn  of 
the  tide^  when  ne  might  odiei  wise  drivia 
over  her  principal  anchor,  and  entangle 
the  stock  or  flukes  with  her  slack  cable, 
ao  as  to  looaen  it  finum  the  ground.  Tiie 
kedga  amhoware  also  uapd  to  tmi^wit « 
ship,  or  remove  her  from  one  part  of  a 
harbor  to  another,  being  carried  out  from 
bar  in  tiia  lonf4Nwt,  aira  let  go  by  meaM 
of  ropes  ihstened  to  these  anchors.  They 
are  aoo  generally  furnished  with  an  iron 
stock,  which  is  eaaly  dis^aoed  for  the 
otBVwiaBea  af atowhig.  (see  Anchor,) 

Kef.l  ;  the  principal  piece  of  timl)er  in 
A  jhipi  which  is  ustiaUy  first  laid  on  the 
bMbi  in  bidkBiv.  By  eomparing  tfao 
cjucses  of  a  ship  to  tlic  skeleton  of  the 
human  body,  the  keel  appears  as  the 
back-boue,  ami  liie  timbers  aa  the  riba. 
The  keel  suppotta  and  unitsa  the  whole 
fabric,  since  the  stem  and  stem-posts, 
which  are  elevated  .on  its  ends,  are,  in 
some  measure,  a  eoiiftiiiatlMi  of  dw  bed, 
and  serve  to  connect  and  enclose  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  sides  by  transoms,  as  the 
keel  forms  and  unites  the  bottom  by  tim- 
bim  The  keel  ia  generally  composed  of 
several  thick  pieces  placed  lengthways, 
which,  after  beinc  acarfed  together,  are 
bolted  and  cKndiOT  upon  die  apper  side. 

Fai§t  Keel ;  a  strong,  thick  piece  of 
timber,  Ixihed  to  the  bottom  of  the  keel, 
which  is  veiy  useful  in  preserving  its 
lower  dde.  The  ftlae  keel  is  provided 
wim  die  thick  pieces  which  form  the  real 
ked  caimot  be  procure<i  large  enough  to 
give  a  sufficient  depth  theretOb  In  large 
ships  of  war,d)efal8ekeallaeoropo8edof 
two  {  ieces,  called  the  upper  and  lotper 
false  kecla.  The  lowest  plank  in  a  ship's 
bottom,  called  the  gwiomrd  siredk,  baa  ita 
inner  edge  let  into  a  groove  or  clmnnel, 
cut  longitudinally  on  the  side  of  the  keel: 
the  de|Hh  of  this  channel  is  therefore  reg- 
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nliiad  hf  tfa6  tfiiokiMH  of  ihb  gulMMutl 

streak. 

KfEL-HAULiife  i  a  puniabmeDt  inflicted 
fbr  mariom  ofAoeM  m  tho  Duteh  mvy. 
It  is  performed  by  auspendiiif  die  culprit 

by  a  rti]ie  from  one  yanl-nrm,  with  a 
wei^t  of  lead  or  iron  upon  hm  legs,  and 
faavuig  another  rope  ftatoMd  to  kim,  Iflod* 
ing  under  the  ship's  bottom,  and  through 
«  block  at  its  opposite  yardnmn.  He  'is 
then  suddenly  let  fkll  from  the  one  yard- 
erm  into  the  sea,  where,  paaaioig  loider 
the  ship's  bottom,  he  is  hoisttnl  up  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  vessel  to  tiio  other. 
TliiB  punishment  is  not  ahogether  un- 
known in  British  ships;  but,  as  it  is  dan- 
gerous, it  is  very  rarelv,  or,  indeed,  scarce- 
ly ever,  now  practisea. 

Keelson,  or  Kxlson;  a  frieoe  of  tim- 
ber forming  the  interior  or  counterpart  of 
the  keel,  beine  laid  upon  the  middle  of 
the  floor  timben  immediatoly  over  the 
keel,  and  serving  to  bind  and  unite  the 
foniier  to  the  latter,  by  means  of  loDff 
bolts  driven  from  without,  and  clinched 
OQ  the  upjicr  side  of  the  keelson.  The 
keelson,  like  the  keel,  is  compoml  of  sev- 
era]  pieces  scarfed  together ;  and,  in  order 
10  Ht  with  mors  -seaurity  upon  the  floor 
timbers  and  crotchets,  it  is  notched  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  opposite  to  each 
of  those  pieces,  therebv  scored  down  upon 
tliem  to  that  depth,  when  it  is  secured  by 
spike-nails.  The  pieces  of  which  it  is 
formed  are  only  half  the  breadth  and 
tliieknesB  of  tbon  of  the  keel. 

Kee.ners  ;  the  name  of  the  Irish 
singing  moumerB.  The  Irish  have  always 
been  remarkable  for  their  funeral  lamenta- 
tions, and  once  were  celebrated  for  their 
musical  art,  in  the  last  sad  offices  to  tlu  ir 
deported  friends.  Formerly,  these  duties 
were  performed  fay  dressing  the  body  of 
the  deceased  in  gnnre-ck>tnea^  orosment- 
ing  it  Aviih  flowers,  and  placing  it  on  a 
bier ;  when  the  relations  and  keeners, 
ranging  themsdvea  in  two  divisioiw,  one 
at  the  head  and  the  other  ol  the  («  t  t  of 
the  corpse,  tlie  chief  Inml  of  the  head 
chorus,  sofUy  accotn|>airHxl  by  the  harj», 
sung  the  tint  stanza  of  the  caoinany  or 
funeral  song.  This  being  ended,  the  foot 
ssnu-cborus  began  the  lamentation,  or  tU- 
loldo,  in  which  mey  were  answered  by  the 
head  semi-chorus,  and  then  both  united  in 
one  general  ehoruf.  After  this,  the  chief 
bard  of  the  foot  senii-chorus  began  the 
BeeoDd  gel,  or  lamentation,  in  which  be 
was  answrrtMl  by  that  of  the  head ;  and 
then,  as  before,  both  united  in  the  general 
fill!  choraai  Thus,  alternately,  wen  dn 
aoQ|g  and  dionusa  aofenui]^  peiftnued 


during  the  nif^t.  But  whatever  merit  or 
decorum  there  might  fonnerly  be  in  these 
voc«l  obseouiee  of  the  Irish,  they  have,  at 
present,  lilUe  to  boast,  dthmr  c«  melody, 
harmony  or  dignity.  The  keeners  now 
generally  consist  of  a  motley  multitude  of 
men,  women  and  children,  and  the  coot- 
nan  is  degenerated  kno  a  wild  attd  liida> 
ous  howl. 

KasF,  in  ancient  militaiy  hisUMy;  a 
Idnd  of  atrcN^  tower,  wiileh  waa  bunt  in 

the  centre  of  a  castle  or  fort,  to  which  ttie 
besieged  retreated,  and  made  their  last 
efforts  of  defence.  It  is  also  called  the 
tfniion,  or  dssigesii* 

To  kfep ;  a  term  uf»cd,  on  several  occa- 
sions, in  navigation;  as,  to  heqt  the  land 
aboardf  is  to  keep  witliin  sight  of  land  aa 
much  as  poaable^3\»  keep  the  kjf,  or  Ae 
urind;  to  continue  close  to  the  wmd  ;  i.  e. 
sailing  with  a  course  indined  to  the  direc- 
tion <^tbe  wind  aa  mueli  aa-poailbled— !Ib 
keep  off;  to  sail  at  a  diUBnoa  ftom  toe . 
ahors  or  a  ship,  &c. 

Kecpcr  or  THE  GmxAT  Skai.  (see 
ChttticeUoTy  Lord  Higk^  of  England ;  for 
the  office  and  privileges  of  the  French 
keeper  of  the  seals  (g-on/e  dee  sccaux)^  be- 
fore -die  F^widi  revolution  of  tiia  last 
century,  see  Chancellor).  The  ^ardc  dcs 
sceaux^  or  keejxjr  of  the  seals,  in  t  ranee,  is 
at  present  always  minister  of  justice.  On 
the  continent  of  Europe,  Cfce  department 
of  justice  is  directed  in  the  same  way  as 
the  finances,  &c.,  at  the  head  of  which 
smnds  a  chef,  or  ndnistBr. 

Keeper  OK  THE  Privy  SF.AL,in  Enpland, 
is  a  lord  by  virtue  of  his  office,  tlirnngh 
whose  hands  pass  all  chaiierM  signed  bv 
tlie  king,  before  they  oome  to  the  gnat  asH. 

Keeper  nv  the  Kimu^s  CoMBOiBKCB. 
(See  Cftance//or.) 

Boat  Keeper;  one  Of  the  boal%  cnar 
who  remains  as  a  sentinel,  in  his  turn,  to 
take  care  of  die  Imnt  and  her  contents 
when  she  is  ashore,  or  ulung-side  of  a 
ahin,  or  is  towed  astern  of  iier. 

Keeping,  in  painting,  is  a  technical 
term,  which  signilies  the  peculiar  man- 
agement of  cok>ring  and  dbisre  aseura,  ao 
as  to  produce  a  proper  degree  of  rMeeo  m 
different  objectf,  according  to  their  relative 
position  and  inuiortauce.  Tiiis  may  be 
eflbcted  eidier  by  shade  or  eolor,  eidiar 
by  tlirowing  a  shadow  across  the  inferior 
objects,  or  by  tintiiig  them  vrith  a  color 
k•^^s  bright  than  that  given  to  others,  and, 
in  very  skilful  hands,  it  may«ven  be  done 
by  the  directly  reverse  practice.  As  the 
oojects  recede  in  the  ground  plane,  tiie 
hne  of  the  atmonliefe,  intermlxiaf  wiib 
liMir  ^riyer  or  IbMl  eoler,  aa  at  la  tenaady 
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will  aastst  in  their  keeping.  On  keepinp:, 
rtiUvo  eotirely  depends ;  lur,  il'  Uie  Ix^hUif 
iliMlow*  ana  iialf  tinli  be  not  ke^  hi 
their  exact  relative  proijortions  of  depths, 
DO  rotundity  con  be  effected,  and,  witbont 
due  opposition  of  light,  shade  and  colors, 
BO  apparent  Hcpamtion  of  objects  can  take 
place.  The  celebrated  Raphael  Ims.  in 
two  instanceSi  totally  failed  of  proper 
keeping — in  the  TraiisfijE:uration,  and  Che 
miraculous  Draught  of  Fir?lif'H. — The  word 
jkff^'n^  is  al8o  H-iininrri-  -  if-.-i'  .  '.'.>rks 
in  other  branches  ui  liie  luie  mi^  ua  of  a 
drama,  to  denote  the  joat  preportk»  and 
relation  of  the  various  jKirts. 

Kehl  ;  a  village  in  the  grand-duchy  of 
Baden,  formerly  t  foitroaa  of  tfie  German 
empire,  situated  at  the  influx  of  the  Kin- 
zig  into  tliH  Rhine,  over  which  there  is  a 
bridge  to  Strosburg,  about  two  niileti  dis- 
tuiL  ThftlbrtreflBwaabuikbytheFrendii 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
IT,  and  was  intended  to  aid  Louis  XIV^ 
plana  of  conquests  on  tlie  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine.  Bgr  the  peace  of  Byawick,  in 
IfW,  Kt'hl  was  c«'dc(l  to  the  njtirgrave 
of  Badeu-Badeu,  tiie  empire  rctaiuutg  the 
right  to  garriaon  it  Inthe  middle  ot  the 
last  century,  thr  furtifioatif^uis  were  fli^TnoI- 
ished,  and  Kehl  become  the  seat  of  maii- 
n&eturea.  Hera  Be^tunarehafai  aatabKah- 
ed  his  printing  prees,  from  which  pro- 
ceed) r  I  liis  tiliu'ion  of  Voltaire  ahd  other 
inaguilicent  editiotis.  During  the  revolu- 
tMoarrwar,  the  ibrtificatioos  were  rebuih. 
Kehl  has  sustained  »'veral  sieges  (the  se- 
verest in  17SHi),  lias  been  alternately  in 
French  and  German  hands,  and  has  been 
three  times  burnt  dowiL  bl  Ib'OH,  it  was 
included  in  tlie  department  nf  tlx-  Lower 
Kliioe:  in  lbI4,  it  was  rebtore<l  to  Baden. 
In  ISlS^ihewQffcaweie  agaui  demohah" 
ed.   It  has  960  lohabitantB. 

Keiser,  one  of  th»'  earliest  German 
opera  compoHers,  boni  at  Leipsic,  in  1673^ 
died  17901  He  left  118  operas,  besides 
much  church-music,  full  of  originality, 
and  distinguished  by  a  noble  and  pure 
atyle.  Bemg,  beaidee)  aelf-ibrmed,  ho  de- 
■arvea  lo  be  ranked  among  the  fiiat  oom- 
po<»ers. 

IvKtTM,  Jumes;  a  brave  and  experi- 
enced wurnor,  as  well  asen  able  and  aae> 
C^aifiil  politician,  field-marshal  of  Prussia, 
aiid  the  couhdential  friend  of  its  sovereign. 
He  waa  deacended  of  a  noble  bouse  in 
Scotland,  being  the  youngest  son  of  Wil- 
liam Keith,  earl-marshal  of  that  kingilom, 
and  was  bom  in  169(3.  The  breaking  out 
of  the  vebalfiQO,  m  171S,  devekiped  Ma 
military  pnpensities,  and  gave  tlie  future 
cotor  ta  Ua  ftte.  Uia  mothei:,  warmiiy 


attachetl  to  the  lionso  of  Sttiart,  ailded  her 
I>eriiUMj»ions  to  tlie  dictaic's  of  his  own  in- 
clination, and,  at  the  age  of  19,  he  jotaied 
the  Pretender's  standanl.  The  isttuc  of 
the  battle  of  Slieritluuiir,  ho  uuforiuuatc 
to  the  cause  ho  hotl  cmbructd,  ilrove  him 
into  voluntary'  exile ;  he  ewaped  frtjm  the 
conflict  \vounde<I  and  with  ditlicuky,  and 
ejected  a  retreat  to  France.  Here  be 
applied  himself  wkh  great  dih^ce  to  the 
surayof  iiiMtli.  inaric!*  and  niihuu-y  tactics, 
hnvirrr  f>i  \  i  '-^ly  made  consderabk*  prog- 
ress ni  eia.%icai  and  general  hterature,  uu- 
•der  the  au!<!pic<-s  of  the  celebrated  Rnddi- 
man.  In  1 7 17.  he  (|uiti(  «1  Paris  for  Italy, 
whence  hu  proceedinl  to  Spain,  iu  the 
cai^ta]  of  wiueh  kin?'lom  he  vn»  fortu- 
nate etiongh  to  obtain  tlie  fiiendship  of 
the  duke  of  Liria,  >vho  procun  d  him  a 
cuuiniaad  iu  Unuuud's  Irish  brigaile.  He 
•ttbaequently  aeaompanled  his  patron, 
w!i' ti  ;i;=ni);rit"(l  ambn^sndor  to  Russia, 
wiiere,  liirou^h  liio  duki  s  reconunenda- 
tiou,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutcnaot- 
ceneral  from  the  c/orina,  who  also  coii- 
K'rred  on  him  the  order  of  the  black  eagle. 
In  the  Russiuu  service,  he  continued  sev- 
eral yeara,  distingulshiiig  htm.seU'  as  well 
iu  the  field  ns  in  l!n>  cabincl,  duriii::  the 
wars  with  Turkey  and  Sweden,  Ip  the 
rsTolution,  which  ended  by  the  ekrvMion  of 
the  czarina  Elizabedi  lu  the  tlirone,  he  also 
tooK  a  prominent  part;  but,  at  l*  ugtli,  on 
some  disgust,  ho  obtained  his  disuiisstU. 
On  leaving  Russia,  he  went  to  Beflin, 
wh'T"  ilir  I  ■  r  Pnis.Vm,  to  wliom  his 
abilities  wen.>  wed  known,  n*ceived  him 
with  open  arms,  and  raised  him  to  the 
post  of  governor  of  his  metropolis,  and 
lield-marshal  ol*  ]u<  fm-ri-^.  Ho  niiule 
liiin  also  iiis  coutideiitiul  com|iaiuou,  se- 
lecting him  as  ' his  assoeiate  in  a  tour 
which  he  made  incognito  through  part  of 
tlie  north  of  Enro|)e.  In  the  s^ubtM  ijuent 
ware  of  Uiat  luaniul  monarch,  tield  inar- 
ahal  Kdth  continued  to  display  the  great- 
est militaiy  talents  as  well  as  /eal  in  his 
sen  ice,  liil  liis  career  was  hiially  closed 
by  a  namiOD^ot,  hi  the  tpnfottunate  bat- 
tle of  Hoohkirohen,  Oct  14, 175a 

Kfi.t.fr.  John  R'dthusir,  wns  born  ot 
Zurich,  and  studied  the  art  of  casting  iu 
metal,  during  the  moat  flourishing  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  Keller  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  die  bokhiess  wiUi  which  he 
undertook  to  cast  the  most  important 
W0rica»  Towards  U»e  «'nd  of  the  17th 
century,  Ginu^on  made  the  mmlel  of  an 
equestrian  statue  of  tlie  kiu^  21  feet 
high.  Hie  statues  of  Harena  Am^ua, 
Costno  de'  Medici,  Henry  IV  mid  Lonis 
XUi  bod  been  caat  in aevenl pieces;  but 
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Keller  undertook  to  cast  tlie  statue  of  tlie 
king  in  one  piece.  The  work  was  suc- 
cesnul,  and  (lid  as  niucii  honor  to  Keller 
a»*  to  Girardon.  The  king  rewarded 
him,  and  gave  him  the  direction  of  the 
founder}'  of  the  arsenal.  He  died  in  1702. 
His  brother,  John  James  Keller,  Ixmi 
163.%  was  likewise  a  skilful  founder.  He 
died  at  Colmar,  in  1700. 

Kellerma.nm,  duke  of  Valniy,  marshal 
and  peer  of  France,  bom  at  Strasburg,  iti 
1735,  entered  the  Conflaiis  legion  as  a 
hussar,  in  1752,  and  iK^rfomicd  in  it  the 
first  campaigns  of  tlie  seven  years'  war. 
He  went  through  all  the  degrees  of  ser- 
vice, up  to  the  rank  of  marichcd  (k  camp. 
At  tlie  breaking  out  of  tlie  revolution,  he 
so  distinguished  himself  by  patriotism  and 
jiidgriient,  that  the  citizens  of  Landau,  in 
tlie  garrison  of  which  he  wns  sialione<l, 
presented  him  with  a  civic  crown.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  he  receiv- 
ed tlic  command  of  the  army  of  the  Mo- 
Belle,  formed  a  junction,  in  September, 
with  the  main  army  under  Dumouricz, 
and  sustained,  Sept.  20, 171)2,  the  celebrat- 
ed attack  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick. 
This  cannonade  of  Valmy,  as  it  is  called, 
caused  the  allies  to  retreat,  and  jierhaps 
decided,  not  merely  tlic  whole  cam|>aign, 
but  also  the  fate  of  Europe  and  tlie  su- 

Iircmacy  of  France,  till  1813.  in  the  fol- 
owing  wars  of  France,  Kellermunn  re- 
ceived various  general  commands.  Na- 
poleon loaded  him  with  honors,  and  govo 
him  Johannisl)erg.  After  tlio  restoration 
of  the  Bourlwns,  lie  was  appointed  a 
meml)er  of  the  chamlwr  of  peers,  where 
he  espoused  tlie  lil»eral  side.  He  «lied 
Sept.  12,  1820,  85  yearx  of  age.  In  his 
last  will,  he  had  onlered  that  his  heart 
Khould  lie  burietl  on  the  field  of  Valmy,  and 
his  simple  monument  l)e  marked  by  the 
following  inscription  :  Jci  sont  morts  glo- 
ricusejncutles  bracej  qui  out  sauvt  la  Franct 
au  Sept.  20,  171)2.  Un  soldat^  qui  avail 
rhonncur  dt  Ics  commander  dans  cetie  inano- 
rahle  jounih^  le  marichal  Ktlltmiann,  due 
dt  Faumy,  dictant,  aprh  28  ans,  ses  dtr- 
Ttihis  voionth,  a  voulu  que  soti  cceur  Jut 
plac^  au  milieu  d^cus.  This  cercin<»ny 
\vas  performed  in  a  solemn  manner,  OcL 
28,  1820. 

Kellore.v,  Henry,  a  Swedish  poet  and 
savani,  was  Iwrn  in  1751,  in  Sclioneii,and 
studied  ot  tlic  university  of  Abo.  Gusta- 
viis  III  protected  him  against  the  assaults 
ofenv\'  in  Stf»rkholm,  and  placed  himlic- 
yond  the  reach  of  waiiL  He  was  one  of 
the  first  racinl)ers  of  the  academy  of  sci- 
ences, established  by  the  same  monarch, 
at  Stockliolm.  Kellgren's  otsiduous  study 
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W08  too  much  for  his  weak  frame.  He 
died  in  the  Swedish  capital,  in  17!  1.5.  Go 
his  tomb-stone  are  the  words  Poeitt^pkUoso- 
phoy  civi,  amico  lugenlcs  amid.  He  is  con- 
eidcred  as  a  poet  of  a  very  rich  uiiagina- 
tion.  His  complete  works  api>e{ired  after 
his  death  at  Stockholm.  As  editor  of  tiie 
literarj'  part  of  the  Stockholm  Journal,  he 
labored  much  to  improve  the  taste  of  his 
countrymen,  and  liis  criticisms  made  him 
many  enemies. 

Kelp,  in  commerce  ;  die  ashes  of  sea- 
weeds or  ^uct.  (See  Fucus.)  F.  strraius 
and  F.  vestculostUj  the  species  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  article,  grow  attachc<l 
to  rocks  between  high  and  low  water 
tn&rk,  and  ore  often  termed  rock-wttd. 
On  the  Scottish  coast,  the  sea -weed  is  cut 
close  to  tlie  rocks,  during  tlie  summer  sea- 
son, and  afterwards  spread  out  U|>ou  the 
shore  to  dry,  care  being  taken  to  turn  it 
occasionally,  to  prevent  fenncntation.  It 
is  then  stacked  for  a  few  weeks,  and  shel- 
tered from  tlie  rain,  till  it  becomes  cover- 
ed with  a  wliite  saline  cflloresccnce,  and 
is  now  ready  for  buqiing.  This  is  usually 
accomplished  in  a  round  pit,  lined  %vith 
brick  or  stone;  but  the  more  approved 
form  for  a  kiln  is  oblong,  al)0ut  two  feet 
wide,  eight  to  eighteen  long,  and  from  two 
to  three  deep :  the  bottom  of  this  is  cover- 
ed with  brush,  upon  which  a  little  dried 
sea- weed  is  scattered,  and  fire  is  applietl  at 
one  extremity ;  the  sea- weed  is  now  tlirown 
on  gradually,  os  ftist  as  tlie  combustion 
reaches  the  surface,  and,  should  tliere  be 
much  wind,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  it 
by  covering  the  sides  with  sods  ;  afler  the 
whole  is  burnt,  the  mass  gradually  softens, 
beginning  at  tlie  sides,  when  it  should  be 
slowly  stirred  un  witii  a  heated  iron  bar, 
and  ineoqjoratcd,  till  it  acquires  a  semi- 
fluid consistence.  This  part  of  tlic  process 
requires  considerable  dexterity  ;  and,  if 
tlio  mass  continues  dr}',  a  Ultle  common 
salt  should  be  thrown  on,  which  acts  as  a 
flux.  When  cold,  it  is  broken  up,  and  is 
now  ready  for  sale. — Notwiihhtaiuling  iliat 
kelp  contains  but  two  or  three  i>cr  cent 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  while  Spanish  ba- 
rilla often  contains  twenty  or  thirty,  tlie 
iimnuflicture  of  tliis  article  has  increased 
prodigiously  on  tljc  northern  coasts  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  neighlxiring  it^lands. 
Small  farms  in  llie  Orkneys,  which  for- 
merly rented  for  £40  a  year,  have  now 
risen  to  £300,  on  account  of  tlieir  kelp 
shores ;  aiul  so  much  importance  is  ottach- 
cd  to  this  branch  of  business,  tliat,  along 
sandy  shores,  stones  have  been  placed  witli- 
in  the  flood-mark,  which,  in  a  short  time, 
become  covered  with  sea-weed.  Many 
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thousand  tons  are  thus  manufaclurcd  an- 
nually, and  are  Hold  iu  the  various  ports 
of  OrMktBrittin,  at  the  rate  of  from  7  to 
£]0  per  ton.  One  of  the  pn)ducts  of 
kelp  we  have  not  yet  adverted  to,  is  iodine, 
(q.  V.)  The  uses  of  soda  are,  in  geneml, 
tne  nme  with  thoee  of  potash,  but  tliere 
aro  certain  hranrhes  of  rnantifnrttires  to 
iHlich  it  is  iudis|>en8uble,  as  to  the  making 
of  pfane  and '  erown-glaflB,  and  all  hara 
soaps.  Both  alkalu^s  are  consumed  in  im- 
mense quantities  by  aoap-boiiers,  bleachers 
and  glass-makers  ;  but  it  ia  said  that  in 
Prance  the  use  of  potash  has  very  much 
diminished  since  tlie  culttire  oflmrillahas 
been  intnxluced.  New  England,  being 
Aeonly  part  of  the  U.  Statea  which  haa  a 
roclcy  coast,  would  seem  to  be  the  only 
part  of  our  countrj'  lilted  for  the  manu- 
fiicture  of  kelp.  The  greater  rise  of  the 
tidea  north  of  capo  God,  and  csprt  tally  in 
the  more  eastern  parts,  is  also  a  favorable 
circumstance ;  indeed,  tliis  branch  of 
borineai'  haatieen  amd  on  in  the  mtta 
of  Maine.  On  the  other  band,  the  diou> 
Band  sounds  and  estuaries  of  the  more 
aouthcm  coast  o{>cd  an  almost  unlimited 
field  for  the  culture  of  barilla.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  shores  of  the  sea,  ainl  snlt- 
mamhes,  aai  well  as  tlie  mar^ns  of  interior 
■Ut  llkea  and  aalines,  and,  in  general,  all 
plaoea  to  vdiicfa  water  holding  muriate  of 
soda  in  solution  friiins  access,  are  inhabit- 
ed by  peculiar  plants.  Seveiiil  entiro 
cenera  are  confined  to  auoh  situations.  In 
these  maritime  j)l.iMts,  soda  n  [)laccs  the 
potash,  which  is  always  present  in  those 
growing  in  ordinary  situations,  and  it  is 
even  said  that  if  they  are  removed  to  a 
distance  from  tlie  sen-shore,  they  irradii- 
ally  loee  their  soda,  uud  acuutre  potasli  in 
its  alnad.  The  baHlla  obtained  hi  Fkpiee 
from  the  saltcomiit  nnnva  yields  14  Of  15 
percent,  of  soda:  ami  tliat  from  taUola 
tragus  f  S.  kali,  si 'dire  Ztimmtum,  atrijdex 
MHufaeooielM,  ^:c..  yields  only  from  3  to 
8  per  cent.  The  Sjiani-^li  barilla  is  the 
most  esteemed,  particularly  tluU  fh>m  AU- 
cant,  and  is  obtained  fh>m  the  MdMs  «a- 
/itJo,  which  iscarefiill}  .  u'li  1  i:i 
low  soils,  embanked  on  the  side  next  the 
aea,  and  furnished  witiifloini  ^Mh  s,  through 
which  the  salt  water  is  occasionally  ad- 
mittBd.  So  anxious  are  the  ^])aiiianh  to 
mooopdizethis  trade,  that  the  exportaiioa 
of  Ihe  seed  k  'prohiMlad  under  pito  of 
death.  (See  BeiriBa.)  Carbonate  of  soda 
is  also  found  abundantly  in  n  mineral  state 
in  m«my  countries,  as  in  Hungary,  the 
southern  parts  of  Siberia,  Persia,  China, 
North  Africa,  and  the  environs  of  Smyr- 
na i  but  the  native  salt  has  not  hitherto 


become  impoitant  aa  an  artde  of  6gin- 

merce. 

Kbhbli^  J<diB  Philip ;  6ne  of  theiiioai 

etninent  ,tragediaBa  of  the  Rriiish  stage 
since  the  days  of  Garrick.  He  wu.s  the 
eldest  son  of  Roger  Kerable,  niunagcr  of 
a  company  of  comedians  at  Preaisot  in 

Ijincashiiv,  in  which  county  he  waslwrn, 
February,  1757,  and  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  educawm  at  the  Roman  CaAo- 

lic  seminary  of  Sedpeh  y  park,  StnlTunl- 
shirc.  With  the  view  oi'  qmdifyiug  him 
for  one  of  the  learned  professions,  he  was 
afterwards  placed  by  his  father  at  the  col- 
lege of  Dnii.'iy,  where  he  early  distinirnish- 
ed  himself  by  his  proficiency  in  elocution. 
On  his  return  to  England,  having  com- 
ply academical  pursuits,  h>-  entered 
iuum  iii.:t.  ly  upon  the  pron>\sion  of  an 
actor,  lor  which  he  had  long  cxJiibited  a 
decided  predilection.  AtthiB(KTi(Kl,  he  pro- 
duced a  tragedy  on  the  stor}'  of  li^  lisoiius, 
which  was  acted  at  Liverpool,  and  print- 
ed a  volume  of  Fugitive  Piecea,  in  yerM, 
with  which  he  was,  however,  so  dissatia* 
fied,  that,  on  the  day  after  their  publica- 
tion, he  de8tn)ytui  every  cojiy  he  could 
recover*  Mr.  Kembie  appeared,  for  the 
first  time  in  London,  on  tlie  Drurj-lane 
bounhk  Sept.  30, 176ii,  in  the  part  of  1  lum- 
let.  Old  wA  reewred  with  great  applause. 
It  was  not,  ho*vever,  till  the  retirement  of 
Smith  from  tliestape,  in  1788,  that  he  took 
a  decided  lead  in  tragedy.  He  aflerwards 
obtained  the  management  of  Drury-lane 
theain\  which  he  enjoyed,  with  only  a 
short  interruption,  till  1801.  In  1794,  be 
brou^t  out  a  musical  entertainment  of 
hit  own,  entitled  Lodotska,  which  had  a 
great  nm,  and  has  since  been  revived  with 
benefit  to  tlie  theatre.  In  1802,  he  visited 
the  dontitent,  and  hkving  posaed  12  months 
at  Paris  and  Madrid,  atuniod  to  London, 
when  he  ptirchased  u  sixth  share  of  Co- 
vent-gardeo  theatre,  and  became  manager 
of  that  aatablishraent  Here  he  continued 
his  cnreer  with  great  success,  till  the  de- 
struction of  the  theatre  by  tin>  in  1809. 
In  AoanComnofdnaamc  year,  the  present 
(  lifirc,  h<  in:r  constructed,  opened  with  an 
increase  of  pricrs,  wliich,  togeilier  with 
certain  obnoxious  urrungements  in  regard 
to  the  private  boxes,  croited,  Ibr  a  series 
of  niglits,  th«'  <listur!iances  known  hy  tlie 
name  of  the  OP  riots.  Mr.  Keml»Ie  took 
bia  ftrewetl  of  the  stage  July  2^],  1817,  on 
which  occasion  he  was  complunented 
with  a  public  dinner  and  other  honorable 
tokeus  of  esteeuj,  and  shortly  id\er  re- 
tired to  the  continent,  where  he  died  at 
Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  Feb.  2(5,  182,3, 
of  a  paralytic  attack,  after  a  few  houn'  iU- 
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nees.   Ab  an  actor,  Kemble  was  distin-  tiiM^  (U  kiMdatl  vMiln  migirt  niofe 

guislicd  for  dignity,  precision,  tind  studi-  from  one  part  lathe  otlicr,  so  as  lo  dcrcive 
QUH  preparation.  His  mehta  were  differ-  those  who  witness  the  performance.  It  is 
entiv  appreciated,  but  by  all  he  was  re-  emy  to  oonceive  that,  by  means  of  some 
liarded  as  a  highly  gifted  actor,  and  the  audible  ainnal,  the  evolutions  of  the  au- 
impnvssioii  which  he  made  in  cliuructers  toinaton  may  l>e  directed.  This  very  in- 
more  inunediately  adapted  to  his  style  of  ffenious  man  also  coufitructed  a  speaking 
excellence,  such  as  Caioi,  Coriolaiiiii^  Ham-  figure,  of  wfaieh  he  puhBshed  an  aceount 
let,  John,  Jaques,  Penruddock,  was  very  in  a  curious  work,  entitled  Le  Micanisme 
great.  His  management  both  of  Dniry-  dt  la  ParoU,  svxvi  dt  la  Description  d*une 
bne  and  Govent-garden  tlieatres,  but  Machine  paAanlCy  d  enrichi  de  27  Planches 
especially  of  the  btter,  was  also  marked  (ViemM^  1791,  Bfo.\  also  printed  in  Ger- 
by  the  exhibition  of  much  refine<l  and  ac-  man.  He  contrived,  likewfae,  a  printing- 
curate  taste,  in  the  rectification  of  scenic  press,  for  the  use  of  mademoiseUe  Fara- 
deooratioii,  and  the  adopdon  of  appropri-  di^  a  ftmoiia  blmd  minician.  He  abo 
ate  costume,  adding  thereby  hoth  to  the  publiahed  German  poetry ;  a  drama, called 
splendor  and  illusion  of  the  drama.  The  Perseus  and  Andromeda  ;  ilie  Fnknown 
learning,  ele^uit  manners  and  accom-  Benefactor,  a  comedy,  &c.    He  died  at 

E lishmcnts  of  Mr.  Kemble  introduced  Vienna  in  1804.  The  cheis-player  is  now 

im  into  the  best  compfuiy,  by  whom  )ie  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Maize),  who  has 

was  at  once  courted  and  esteemed.   (See  himself  invented  several  ingenious  autom- 

Boaden^  Life  of  Kemble.)  ate,  which,  togetheririth  the  cbeae-player, 

KF.MPEJ.Etf,  Wolf^'ang,  baron  von,  fa-  have  been  exhibited  ibr  BOme  yetttpaflt 

mous  as  tlie  inventor  of  the  automaton  in  the  U.  States. 

chess-playen  was  a  native  of  Presburg  in  Kempis,  Thomas  :u    (See  Thomas  h 

HnngBiy.  Hedisplayed  much  talent,  wlieu  Kempis.) 

voung,a!<  a  mechanic;  and,  as  early  as  17(?\  Ken,  Thomas,  a  learned  and  pious  dig- 
he  announced  the  completion  of  his  autom-  nitarv  of  tiie  English  church,  was  edu- 
ttonoraodreidei^whlehhaafliDeeaitniet-  calea  at  Chrfbfd.  Abeut  16^^  he  wentto 
ed  so  much  attention.  In  1783,  the  chess-  Holland  to  officiate  as  chafMtiii  to  the 
playing?  figure  was  first  exlubited  at  Paris ;  princess  of  Orange,  and  afterwards  to 
and  it  afterwards  made  its  appearance  in  Tangier,  as  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Dart- 
London,  where  it  antpriaed  and  iraaled  mouth.  In  every  etatioD  which  he  held, 
those  who  witi^i^^sed  its  performance,  he  exhibited  a  conscicntiniis  propriety  of 
Baron  Kempelen  or  his  assistant  was  al-  conduct  and  unyielding  morality,  which 
ways  present,  td  dhfect,  by  some  inaom-  procured  him  the  respect  of  the  lioentioua 
|»ebcnsible  method,  the  motions  of  the  emut  e^Cliarles II,  and,  strange  as  it  miur 
machine.  It  consij*tB  of  a  fij^iire  in  a  appear,  conciliated  the  favor  of  that  prof- 
Turkish  dress,  seated  at  a  uible,  tiie  top  of  ligate  prince  ;  for^^  residing  at  Winches- 
which  is  msMled  fla  a  chew-board.  The  ter  when  the  king,  attended  by  his  ftnule 
ann  of  the  automaton,  by  means  of  inter-  favorites,  visited  tnat  city,  his  house  was 
nal  machinery,  is  capable  of  executing  destined  by  his  majesty's  harbinger  for 
about  a  dozen  motions,  whidb  It  appears  the  lod|pnff  of  Nell  Gwyun ;  but  doctor 
to  peifomi  Mpontaneously,  so  as  to  |>la\  a  Ken,  thiidung  such  an  inmate  unmiitaUe 
game  at  cIh  sm  with  any  visitor.  While  for  a  man  of  his  function,  positively  re- 
Uie  movements  are  taking  place,  the  noise  fused  to  admit  her.  When  the  king  was 
of  a  fly-wheel  is  heard ;  and,  after  a  eai^  informed  of  his  eonduct,  he  coolly  said, 
tain  time,  the  machinery  requires  winding  "  Mrs.  Gwynn  must  find  lodping«  else- 
up  hke  a  clock,  before  it  can  a^n  be  where;"  and,  to  the  surprise  of  his  cour- 
brougbt  into  action.  Various  conjectures  ticffB,he  took  the  fi»t  opportunity  to  pronoote 
have  been  advanced  as  to  the  means  by  this  conscientious  supporter  of  tlie  ^gtSHy 
which  the  action  of  this  machine  is  (hm't-  of  his  character.  Doctor  Ken  became  a 
ed.  The  most  probable  of  which  is,  that  chaplain  to  Charles  11,  in  whose  reign  he 
a  efaiM  or  small  man  Is  coneealed  hi  a  was  made  bMiop  of  Badi  and  Welb.  Ifo 
drawer  under  the  tahle  which  siip|)orts  was  one  of  the  novrii  hishops  sent  to  the 
the  chess-boarrl.  It  is  true  that  the  whole  Tower  for  resisting  tlie  dispensing  jiower 
cavity  beneath  the  table,  as  well  as  tiie  claimed  by  kin^  James,  and  for  |)etition- 
body  of  dM  figure,  is  opened  and  exhibit-  ing  m  behalf  of  their  own  and  tlie  peo- 
ed  to  the  sprrtators  previously  to  the  com-  pie's  rights.  After  ilip  revolution,  bishop 
mencemeut  of  an  exhibition:  but  as  the  Ken  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
■lUe  of  the  auMatananu  the  apace  un-  tokingWilltim,  in  consequence  of  which 
darihn table  are  not  diown  «  the  somn  he  was  deprived  of  his  preTemienL  Ha 
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wa.",  howovrr,  highly  rea^rtod  by  those 
of  opposite  sentinieuts,  and  queen  Anne 
bestowed  on  him  a  pension.  He  died  in 
1711,  His  WOlks,  con.Histing  of  si  nnons, 
poems,  &'o.,  were  published  in  4  voU,,8vo., 
l72I,  witli  au  account  of  Ixm  iife. 

Kbn  A  WHA,  or  KntBAWA,  Orkat  ;  a  riv« 
cr  in  Virginin,  which  has  its  sources  in 
the  western  part  of  North  Carolina,  flows 
through  the  western  part  of  Vir^ia,  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  and  joins  the 
Ohio  at  Point  Pleasant,  87  tnil'  s  below 
Marietta,  and  365  below  Pittsburg,  it  re- 
coifos  Green  Bfien*  river  in  the  weatem 
part  of  Monroe  county,  and,  about  40  miles 
below  the  jiuiction,  it  Inw  a  reninrkable 
cataract,  faliiug  jjerpendicularly  50  feeu 
There  are  aalt-works  on  the  river,  a  little 
above  the  town  of  Clmrlestown.  The 
river  ia  navigable  mo^i  of  the  year. 

KiNAWHA,  LmuB ;  arivw  of  Virginia, 
which  runs  west  into  ^ha  Ohio,  178  miiea 
below  PittHhui^. 

KEfnLwoRTH  (called,  by  corruption, 
Killingtporth) ;  a  town  in  Wanvickshin*, 
England,  5  miles  N.  of  Warwick,  G  8. 
S.  W.  of  Coventry,  and  101  N.  W.  of 
London.  Lon.VW  W.;  htSP 
Population, 'i'^P.  It  coiisisLs  chiefly  of  an 
irregular  street  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
and  has  oonsideraUe  tnanufuctures  of 
horn  combs,  and  a  mariiet  on  Wednes- 
day. The  tnvnx  is  chiefly  noted  for  its 
magnificent  coiitlc,  which,  along  with  its 
extensire  ohaae  and  parli,  fbnned  at  one 
time  the  pride  and  ornament  of  thitpait 
of  the  kingdom.  It  was  originally  found- 
ed by  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  chainberlain 
and  n«nurer  to  Henry  I.  Moet  of  the 
buildings,  of  which  remains  are  yet  visi- 
ble, were  erected  by  John  of  GannL  fitther 
of  Heoiy  IV*  It'eontinned  in  ^pos- 
session of  the  crown  till  the  time  of  Enza- 
beth,  who  conferred  it  on  Kolx>rt  Dudley, 
earl  of  Leicester.  He  eidarged  and  adorn- 
ed it  at  the  expense  of  £Q(MIOQ,  and  an<'r- 
wnrds  entertanict!  f!ie  queen  here  for  17 
days,  in  a  style  of  extFaordtuaiy  inaffuifi- 
Monee.  The  area withinthewails  «? the 
castle  contained  7  acres,  and  the  circuit 
of  the  walk,  manors,  narks  and  chase, 
^iW^y  or  90  miles.  The  buikliug  was 
neatly  injured  during  the  civil  wan;  and 
the  remains  of  iIh.  cnst]r  now  jjre^nt  one 
of  the  most  splendid  and  picturesque 
wrecks  of  eastefiatedsiRaigth  in  England, 
and  impart  a  melancholy  fjnuideurio  the 
town  and  ncighborhowl.  The  romance 
wihrWaller  Scott  has  given  it  additional 
tnteieit. 

Kenptebec  ;  the  largest  river  in  Maine, 
•Iter  the  Penobscot.   It  lias  two  principal 


hmnches — ^the  eastern  and  the  western. 
The  former  rises  firom  Moose-head  lake  ; 
and  the  liliBf^  cdled  Amrf  f^Mf,  inleriociD 
with  the  sources  of  the  CbauiBen,  with 

which  it  is  connected  by  a  |)oriage  of  on- 
ly live  nultis.  The  two  branches  unite 
about  90  miles  below'  Moeee-bead  lake,  and 
the  river  afterwards  pursues  a  sourijcrly 
course.  It  is  joined  by  the  Androscoggin 
18  miles  from  the  sea.  The  tide  flonn  tip 
OS  RiT  as  Augusta,  and  the  river  is  naviga- 
ble for  sliips  to  Bath,  12  tniles,  for  vessels 
of  150  tons  to  Halioweil,  4U  miles,  for 
sloope  to  AagiMta.3  miles  ftither,  and  fbr 
lK)ats  to  Waterx'Ule,  18  miles  above  Au- 
gusta. There  area  nmnber  of  handsome 
and  flourisbii^  towns  on  the  river,  among 
which  are  Bath)  Gardliier,  HaUovreM, 
Augusta. 

KjBifmcoTT,  doctor,  and  prufctitM>r  ol' 
theoloinr  at  OxfonI,  born  hi  1718,  at  Tet- 

ness  in  Devonshiit,',  where  his  father  was 
a  poor  shoemaker  and  sexton,  has  l»ecome 
knmvn  by  Jiis  extensive  and  valuable  col- 
lection of  rending  from  aljout  580  manu- 
scripts, niul  ])ruited  edition'^  ';!"  tht;  He-  • 
brew  Bible,  wliicli  he  annexcil  to  bis  cdi- 
tioo  of  the  Hebrew  texL  This  woilc  is 
entitled  Vet.  7\st.  Hebr^  cum  vartis  />c- 
tumUms  (2  vols,  fol.,  Oxford,  177(^—80). 
To  the  2d  volume  is  pa'fixed  a  Diss,  geyi- 
sr.  ni  V»  T,  Hebr.  In  this  lQlK>rious  and 
expensive  undertaking,  >lr.  Keimicott  m:.s 
assisted  by  a  bubscription  of  several  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  mns  enabled  to  aend 
sevenu  scholars  to  Spain,  Italy,  Gennany, 
&c^  to  collate  mni)u;('rii)ts  and  editions. 
The  work  bus  many  typogranhical  errors. 
The  andioi'ii  phu,  too,  was  defective,  and 
ho  was  not  sufficiently  acquainttnl  with  the 
Eastern  languages  and  tiie  true  princi- 
ples of  erilieisin ;  but  he  rendered  pieat 
sen'ice  to  tlie  cause  of  science  and  religion 
by  opening  the  \vny  in  this  department  ' 
of  bil>lical  criticism.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  employed  in  preparing  Re- 
marks on  select  Passages  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  were  sulisequently  pub- 
Urtiedy  acomnpanied  by  eight  sennons. 

Krnsinqto.x  ;  a  large  and  populous 
village  of  Fitigliuid,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, nearly  two  miles  from  iiydc-paric 
comer,  and  chiefly  distinguished  ftSr  Ite 
royal  palace  and  gardens.  In  fonner  tin  u  s, 
Keusiugtou  ])alacc  was  a  favorite  royal 
residence ;  and  king  William  III,  queen 
Maiy,  queen  Anne  and  GeoifB  II,  died 
here.  Kensington  gardens,  attached  to 
ilic  palace,  are  weU  known,  aud  much 
frequented  as  aMuoiMfale  promenade  in 
stnniner.  They  form  a  great  ornament  to 
the  metropolis.   Tiicae  gardens  cotuained 
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orisfinally  26  acres,  and  20  acres  wcrf  north  to  south  ;  Kqnare  inili^,  1460L  U 
added  by  queeu  Aune.  Population,  is  divided  iuto  63.  hundreds,  which  con- 
1M9&  ,  ,  .  tain  a  cities  (CanferiMtnr  and  Rochester), 
Ke>t,  Edward,  duke  of,  fourth  son  and  2-1  market-towns.  Its  aspect  is  rich, 
of  George  III,  king  of  Great  Britain,  was  fliversifiol  and  beautiful ;  itscliiuaki  nuld, 
bom  Nov.  2, 1767.  He  was  educated  iu  and  iu  soil  generally  fertile. 
England,  at  Gottingcn  and  Geneva,  wbere  Kbatucky  ;  oneoftheU.  8taiis,boiiBc|. 
be  remained  until  1790,  wlien  he  proceed-  vd  north  by  tlie  itv  er  Ohio,  ^vhich  sepa- 
ediii  a  military  capacity  to  Gibraltar.  lie  rates  it  from  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
mbsequently  want  to  America,  and,  in  east  by  Virginia,  south  by  Virginia  and 
1796,  l)ecaMie  lieutenant-general,  and  re-  Tennessee,  and  west  by  tlie  river  Missis- 
turned  to  England.  In  1/99,  he  was  ere-  sippi ;  loti.  81°  SC  to  i^P  W  \V. ;  lat.  3G° 
ated  duke  of  Kent  and  Stratheni  mid  30  to        lO'  N.;  300  miles  io'ng,  and 


of  Dublin,  and  the  same  year  revisit-  from  40.  to  180  broad;  squara  roilei^ 

•dAmerira,  but  n  turiitHi  a^n'm  hi  1^00.  42,000:  population,  in  1790,  73,677;  iu 

In  1802,  he  was  made  governor  of  Gibral-  IbOO,  220,959 ;  in  1810,  406,51 1  ;  in  1820, 

tar;  but  his  rigid  distipline  produced  a  564,317 ;  and  in  1830,  688,844 ;  free  white 

mutiny,  and  he  was  recalled  the  following  persons,  518,678  ;  free  colon  <1  penoni^ 

year.    In  J8IH,  |,e  married  the  youn^'«t  481G;  ami  sIuvch,  ir>5,a50.    The  first  fK;r- 

daughter  ol  tlit'iliikt;  ot  i5axe-Coburg,and  manual  setdement  in  Kentucky  was  be- 

tbe  widow  of  the  prince  of  Leiningen.  gun  by  colonel  Danid  Boone,  'm  1775. 

In  May,  1819,  the  duchess  bore  him  a  The  coumr>' formed  a  part  of  the  state  of 

daughter,  who  waa  called  Alexandrina  Virginia  until  171K):  in  1792,  it  wasadmit- 

Yictcuria,  who  is  now  beiiesB  presumptiTa  ted  iuto  the  union  im  an  independent  state, 

of  the  crown.   The  duke  or  Kent  died  Franlilbn  is  the  i,eut  of  government.  L«x- 

Jan.  23,   1820.     His  widow,  with  her  ington  and  Louisville  are  die  largest  towns, 

brother,  priuceLeopokl,  the  husband  of  the  There  is  a  penitentiary  at  Frankfort,  in 

late  princess  CharioOa,  at  present  anuniea  which  are  eonfined  over  100  oonvicta.  At 

the  principal  guardianship  of  the  infant  Lexington,  there  is  a  limatic  a^luni ;  at 

phucess,  who  is  Ukely  to  become  the  fu-  Danville,  an  asylum  for  the  de^if  and 

ture  sovereign  of  Great  Britain.  dumb ;  and  at  Louisville  and  SmiUjland 

Kjc:it,  W^illiam,  an  ingenious  ortiat,  was  on  the  Obio^  hospitals  for  sielc  and  diaa- 

bom  in  Yorkshire,  in  1(>85.    He  was  aj)-  bled  boatmen.    Tlie  most  pnnninent  lit- 

preuticed  to  a  coach-painter, but,  conscious  erary  iustitution  is  Transylvania  univcr- 

of  superior  talent,  renabml  to  London,  sity,  at  Lexington,  which  has  about  150 

where  he  was  enabled,  by  some  gentle-  students,  besides  the  students  of  the  law 

men,  to  refuiir  to  Rome,  and  to  study  paint-  and  medical  schools,  and  of  tlie  prepara- 

ing  under  cavalier  LutL    In  tliis  art,  how-  tory  department.    There  is  a  Roman 

ever,  he  never  obtained  celebrity :  his  tai*  Galholic  college  at  Bairdstown,  called 

ent  lay  chiefly  in  oniamental  architecture,  St,  Joseph's  eoIl«M:e  ;  Centre  college,  at 

some  specimens  of  which  at  Holkbam,  Danville, established  by  Presbyterians: and 

Slowe  and  other  places,  are  maeh  ad-  a  college  at  Augusta,  cstablislied  bv  IKledi- 

nuied.   He  is  r^[arded  by  Horace  Wal-  odista.   There  is  also  a  Baptist  colleire  al 

pole  as  the  inventor  of  modem  gartlen-  Georgetown,  und  n  Pri.sl)vterinn  college, 

iug,  wliich  he  rendered  more  nuturul,  culled  Cumberland  college,  at  i'riiiceton. 

graceful  and  pleaang.    He  leaped  the  The  legislatuie  has  sevml  times  taken 

sunk  fence,  says  the  last-mentioned  writer,  stejw  for  eistahlishiug  a  system  of  common 

and  saw  that  all  nature  was  a  garden,  schools,  but  uoUiiug  enectual  has  been 

He  brokntp  the  ddunUbmiity  of  straight  accomplished.  There  are  two  banks  in 

lines  and  corresponding  parts,  and  threw  the  state,  <  ulled  the  bank  of  Kentuckv, 

wood,  water  and  ground,  iuto  the  beauti-  and  the   bank  of  the  commonwealth, 

ful  shap«8  presented  bv  nature.   The  There  are  also  branches  of  the  Uuited 

taste  of  Pope  is  supposed  to  have  aided  Statae  bank  at  Lexington  and  Ltraisville. 

that  of  tlie  arti.''t.    He  died  at  Burlington-  The  k|([^atun'  is  eom{>08ed  of  a  senate, 

house  in  1748»aged  63,  and  was  buried  at  consisting  of  38  members,  chosen  by  dis- 

Chiswick.                    «         .     .  tricts,  for  four  years,  and  a  house  of  repre- 

Kent  ;  a  county  of  England,  liounded  sentativea,  noteioeeding  100,  chosen  an- 

north  by  the  Thames,  wlm  h  wpnrates  it  nually.    The  governor  and  lieutenant- 

from  Lfisex,  east  and  south-east  by  the  governor  are  chosen  by  the  people  for  four 

Engliaii  channel,  south  by  Sussex,  and  years,  but  are  not  eligible  for  the  auceeed* 

weat  by  Surr}' ;  about  60  milt  s  in  l(Mig:th  ing  S4.  vcn  years.  TI»e  legislature  meets  on 

from  east  to  weat,  and  £rom  30  to  3b  from  the  first  Monday  in  November.  Theprioci- 
97* 
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pal  rivrw  of  K<*iitiicky  are  th<y  Oliio, 
which  floWH  along  the  stuti-  (137  milt'^i,  fol- 
lowing iw  \viinliii{^;  the  Mij»si»<j|ii)i,  Ten- 
iiwwec,  rimilKTlniul,   Ki'iitucky,  Gni'tt, 
Lickiiis;,  Mijr  Sandy,  Salt  am!  Rolling.  The 
Cuinhcrluml  inotiMtains  form  the  ftouih* 
east  Iwundnn'  of  this  state.    Tho  e«»tcni 
coinilicis  [)or«lcritig  on  Virginia,  uio  inonii- 
tainuus  and  broken.    A  tmct  lW)ui  5  lo  20 
miles  wide,  along  the  Imiikn  of  llu'  Ohio, 
ia  hilly  and  broken  land,  intersi)er?*ed  with 
many  fertile  valleys.    Ik-twcen  this  Htrip, 
Green  river,  and  the  ea»teni  counties,  lies 
what  has  In^en  called  the  garden  of  tho 
state.    This  is  the  most  jmpulons  jwirt, 
and  iri  alK>ut  150  mWva  long,  and  from  50 
to  100  wide.    The  soil  ia  excellent,  and 
the  surface  Ls  agreeably  diversified,  gently 
rising  ami  descending.    ThetHj  land;*  pro- 
duce blaek-wabnit,  blackn'herry,  honey- 
locust,  buckeye,  pawf»aw,  sugar-maple, 
imdbcrry,  elm,  ash,  cottonwood,  wliite- 
liioni,  >viih  an  abundance  of  grape-vines. 
There  is  a  tract  of  country  in  the  south- 
western jiart  of  the  state,  ca.st  and  north 
of  Cumberland  rivi.r,  atid  watered  by 
Green  and  Barren  rivers,  about  100  miles 
in  extent,  called  the  barrens^  which,  a  few 
years  since,  was  a  iH'autiful  prairie,  desti- 
tute of  timlwr.    It  is  now  covered  with  a 
young  growth  of  various  kinds  of  trees, 
'rhcst?,  however,  do  not  prevent  the  growth 
of  gnuw,  and  iiw  almost  endless  variety  of 
plaints,  which  aa'  in  bloom  during  the 
whole  of  the  s|)ring  and  summer,  when 
llie  whole  region  is  a  wiUh'rness  of  the 
most  beautiful  flowers.    The  soil  is  of  an 
excellent  quality,  being  a  mixture  of  clay, 
loam  and  sand.   Through  this  country 
then;  runs  a  chain  of  conical  hills,  called 
knobs.    It  is  also  dLstinj^uished  for  some 
stupendous  caves.    Ancient  fortifications 
anil  mounds  of  earth  are  found  in  almost 
all  |)artM  of  Kentucky.   The  caves  in  the 
south-western  jiart  of  the  state  are  great 
curiosities.    One,  styled  Mammoth  cave, 
130  miles  fnun  Lexington,  on  the  road 
leading  to  Nashville,  is  siiid  to  l)e  8  or  10 
miles  in  length,  with  a  great  number  of 
avenues  and  win«lings.    Earth  strongly 
impregnated  witli  nitre  is  found  in  most 
of  llicso  caves,  and  there  are  many  cstab- 
lislimenuf  for  manufacturing  it.  From 
100  pounds  of  eailh,  50  jwunds  of  nitre 
have  frequently  iH'en  obtained.    A  num- 
ber of  llic  rivers  in  this  state  have  exca- 
vated the  earth,  so  as  to  fi)nn  abrupt  preci- 
pices, deep  glens,  and  frightful  gulfs.  The 
preci|»ic(^  formed  by  Kentucky  river  are, 
in  nuuiy  places,  awfully  sublime,  present- 
ing |)cri)cndicular  l>auks  of  300  feet,  of 
solid  limustouc,  sunnounted  with  a  steep 


and  difficult  ascent,  four  times  as  higii. 
Tije  banks  of  CumlM  rlajid  river  are  lew 
precipitous,  but  equally  depretwod  below 
the  sm-fnce  of  the  surrounding  country. 
— Wheat,  tobacco  and  hemp  are  the  staple 
productions.    Indian  com  is,  however,  tlie 
princi)»al  grain  raii^tHl  for  home  coosuinp- 
tion.    Rye,  oats,  ImxtIc)',  buckwheat,  flaix, 
potatoes,  &C.,  are  cultivated.  Apples, 
pearsi,  |icachcs,  cherries  and  plums  are  the 
most  cotunxm  frui'^    The  doniestic  ani- 
mals are  large  and  beautiful,  |mrticulariy 
the  horse.  Great  numlH'rs  of  swine,  hom- 
e<I  cattle,  horses  and  mules  are  auimally 
ilrivi'u  to  the  neigh l>oring  stated  for  a  mar- 
k«'t,  and  large  quantities  of  |>ork,  bacon 
and  lard  arc  exported.    The  fattening  of 
animals  is  tlie  chief  mode  of  consuming 
the  snq)lus  grain,  on  account  of  tho  ex- 
|)cnsc  of  conveying  it  to  market  Consid- 
erable (piantitios  of  whiskey  are  made. 
Mar!)le,  of  excellent  quality,  abounds,  antl 
the  whole  state  may  Ix?  said  to  re|»osc  on 
a  lied  of  limestone.    Salt  and  iron  are 
among  the  minerals  of  this  state.  The  moen 
extensivr  \vorks  for  the  mumifacture  of  salt 
e-siablislied  west  of  tlje  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, are  on  tho  watera  of  Kentucky. 
These  supply  not  only  this  state,  but  a 
great  jwirt  of  Oliio  and  Tennessee.  Ken- 
tucky, from  its  ]K>sition,  has  become  a 
manufacturing  stale.    (See  United  Staler.) 

Kentucky ;  a  river  in  Kentucky,  w  hich 
rises  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  state, 
and  mm  north-west  into  the  Ohio,  77 
miles  alx)ve  the  rnpids  at  Louisville.  It  is 
navigable,  in  the  winter,  for  small  lx>ats, 
al>oui  180  miles.  The  current  is  rapid, 
and  the  banks  are  high  and  rooky. 

Kf.pi.er,  John,  a  great  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  to  whom  Jistjonomy  is 
indebted  for  much  of  its  present  jieiifec- 
lion,  was  bom  in  1571,  at  Weil,  in  WGr- 
temberg,  and  was  descended  from  a  noble 
family.    Poverty,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
his  father's  fbrtuue  (who  was  an  inn-keep- 
er), wen?  llie  caus<^  of  the  n«  glect  of  his 
education,  and  of  tlie  unhappiness  of  his 
youthful  days.    But,  in  his  18tJi  year,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  Jeft  the  monas- 
tic whool  of  IMaidbnmn,  and  succi^eded 
in  entering  the  university  of  Tubingen. 
Hcr«;  he  studied  the  course  then  prescrib- 
ed— first  philosophy  and  matliematics,anrl 
then  theology.     At  the  same  time,  he 
indulged  his  inclination  for  astronomy, 
and  devoted  himself  cspeciidly  to  the 
investigation  of  the  physical  causjs  of  the 
ujotion  of  the  celestial  bodies.    From  Tu- 
bingen, he  was  invited,  in  1593,  to  become 
professor  of  mathematics  and  morals  at 
Grit::,  in  Stiria,  where  ho  pursued  his 
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astronomical  studies.    For  the  sake  of  plancLs  deduced  by  Kepler  from  thow 
freedom  of  cousciencc,  be  tied  to  Hunga*  obsc  nations,  arc  Kdowu  in  astronomy  nn- 
ry,  but  returucd  some  time  atlcr.   Meau-  der  the  name  of  the  three  laws  of  Kepler 
while  the  mtnmoam  Tytho  de  Bnkt  {rtE^vln  Kcpltri\  and  on  them  wen  Ibond* 
had  come  to  Germany,  bis  acquaintance  oil  \«'\vton's  hMh.-cqiuut  dlKOveri&s  as 
with  whom  had  ou  impurtaut  innueuce  on  well  as  the  whole  moikm  tfaecwy  of  Uic 
Keplei^iife.  HeremlvedtofBlinqaiBhliifl  ptaoela.  The  ftnt  of  these  laws  isyibei 
situation,  and  to  prcfMirts  at  Pra^e,  ^vitll  the  planets  do  not  move,  as  Co|)eniicuB 
Tvclio,  tbe  famous  Rodolpliinf  tables,  bad  inmfrined,  in  circle^i,  but  in  ellipsefl^ 
called  utU'r  the  reigning eu^ieror  Rudolph,  of  which  the  sun  is  in  one  of  the  foci, 
which  were  tirst  printed  at  L'lm,  in  liSS,  For  this,  Kepler  was  indebted  to  the  ob> 
and  which  Laland«'  {.ht.  i,  j).  474)  culls  an  scnations  wlin  li  Tycho  bad  made  on  the 
Oumvge  tuen/tiel,  el  qtu  Jut  It  Jjondcment  phinct  Mam,  whose  eccentricity  is  consid- 
db  toiet  let  iflirait  d^ragtrtmomtt  pmAud  endile,  and  agrees  iwrticiilariy  widi  tiiis 
«n  siktle.   At  Tycbo's  rccommcMdation,  rule,  in  determining  u  bicb,  Kepler  went 
be  was  «>fit;iUli!ihcd  in  that  place;  hut,  as  tbroujjh  an  indescribalilv  lalxirioiis  annh- 
liis  otHcc  und  science  did  nut  atl'urd  him  a  sis.    (See  tlie  ustrououiicul  works  of  Lu- 
wbaistence,  he  studied  medicine,  in  order  lande,  Schiibeit,aiid  otbere.)  Tbe  second 
to  ^^raiii  a  livelihood  by  tbe  practice  of  it.  law  is,  that  an  imaginary  straight  line  fmin 
The  em)>eror  had  assigned  him  a  salary,  the  sun  to  the  plaia'ts  (tlie  radius  vedor\ 
but,  in  tlie  period  of  troshlo  which  pre-  always  describes  equal  sectors  in  equal 
ceded  tlie  thirty  yean'  war,  it  was  not  tunes.   By  this  rule,  Kepler  calculated  his 
paid.  F\  <  II  \vlR'n  be  was  appointed  itnpi.'-  t.'diK-^,  imagining  ihc  whole  plane  of  revo- 
rial  inaihematieiau,  by  Rodolph's  succes-  lutiou  divided  into  u  uumlter  of  such  scc- 
soiv  MiWhisB,  Ids  hope  of  reeoveriny  bis  ton,  and,  fion  thii^  hivestunted  tbeb  re- 
arn  ars  was  disappomted.   Controversies  s|K'ctivt- niigles  at  tlie  sun.  lliis  >vas  caBcd 
witii  lIic  clerg)-,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  Kepler's  proUetn.    The  third  law  teaches 
the  Au:sinan  duminious,  made  bis  situa-  that,  in  tbe  motioi^of  the  planets,  tlte 
tkn  very  uncomfortable.   He  left  Lintz,  squares  of  the  times  of  revolution  are  as 
repaired  to  Ratisbon,  dcdined  an  iiivita-  tlic  cubes  of  the  mean  distances  from  die 
jjm  to  England,  and  was  confirmed  by  sun;  oue  instance  of  the  apphcatiou  of 
the  succeeding  emperor,  FenUoand,  m  wfaieh  law,  in  the  wntof  o£er  means,  is 
the  office  of  imperial  mathematician,  and  in  the  determination  of  the  distance  of  the 
aAerwards  went  to  Ulm,  in  order  to  plan«'t  Hci>*chel  from  the  sun,  it  having 
uriut  hia  ;Rodolpluuo  tables.    In  il>27,  been  ascertained,  tiiat  its  time  of  revolu- 
lie  jUlariled  to  Pisgu^  >nd  received  from  tion  amoonts  to  lltde  mon  than  88  yesm 
the  emperor  GOOO  guilders.    He  finally  Kepler's  services  in  the  cause  of  astroao- 
becauie  ^professor  at  Rostock,  ou  the  my  have  placed  him  high  among  the 
lecomnwiation  of  ^Ubert,  duke  of  Wal-  most  distinguished  men  df  science  on  lee- 
lenetein,  at  that  time  duke  of  Mecklenbeig,  md.  In  RalisboD,  a  monument  wss  erect- 
but  did  not  receive  the  promised  compen-  ed  to  bis  memory  in  ISOH,  by  Charles 
sation.   He  therefore  went  to  Ratistion,  Theodore  von  Dalbei^.   It  consists  of  a 
where  he  died,  in  1690.  Kepler  was  Dorie^temple,  in  which  is  placed  the  host 
small  of  stature,  thin,  and  of  a  weak  con-  of  Kepler.   The  most  im|)ortant  of  bis 
fftitution,  and  short-sighted.         manners  works  is  his  ^Istronotma  nora^  scu  Physica 
were  Irequendv  gay  ajui  sportive.  He  was  Cctlestis  tradiia  Commentttriis  de  Moiibus 
•naebed  to  his' science  w  ith  the  deepest  .S!r«2/a  JIIMt(FtaguerlOOO^Iblio)--«woik 
love:  he  sought  after  truth  with  eagcnii'ss,  which  secures  immortality  to  tbe  audior, 
but  forgot,  in  the  search,  the  niaxinw  of  and  is  still  r^pnled  as  claiasical  b^'  ustrou- 
woridly  prudence;  and  there  was  a  oet^  omen.  ABaoooimtofKeplei%1ilblBpre- 
tain  love  of  mystery  about  bun,  wliich  too  fixed  to  his  Letters  (printed  at  Leipdc,  in 
oflen  manifeftcd  its^df  in  idle  astrological  1718,  in  folio).    \Ve  annex  the  epitapl| 
visions,    lie  had  but  a  small  shore  of  w  bicli  he  comj[K)sed  for  himself:    .  . 
what  are  commonly  esteemed  the  pleas-  Mhtm»ermittmlM,mmturrmmHhrtm»tnui 
urrn  of  life,  but  ]w  endured  all  calamities  .Vf/ts  <  ^  '  .'/v  rmt,  roiynHs  jttnhra  jact. 

with  firmness.    "  Kepler,"  says  Lalande,  (See  tbe  article  Hartiiony  of  the  Spher^.) 
''is  as  famous  iu  astronomy,  for  tlic  s^^-      Keppel,  Augustus,  an  English  admiral, 

.^dous  appUcathm  which  he  made  of  Ty-  the  seoood  son  of  William  earl  of  Albe* 

cho'.^  numerous  nliservations  (be  was  not  marie,  entered  the  sea  seniee  at  an  early 

himself  on  ubeer\  er),  OS  tike  Danish  astiou-  age,  aud  accompanied  admiral  Ausou 

omer  fbr  th«  eoOeetioli  of  such  vast  milB-  round  the  woild.  lo  1776,  he  was  ap- 

riab.**  The  laws  of  the  counet  of  the  poiutad  nr  the  command  of  the  CfaauMl 
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fleet  July  12,  in  that  year,  he  fell  id  witb  and  bold  oppouenL  It  wo^  in  this  gjiint 
the  French  fleet,  under  count  D*OlTUliers,  tliat  he  wrote  his  Documtns  hittoriquui 
9ff  Uflhaot,  when  a  short  but  warm  en-  La  fVance  telle  <pi'on  I'a  fnite,  and  Ar  Im 
IpigBBJcnt  ensuod.  A  delay  becorn-  Lot  de3  Municxpcditii.  'Y\m  K-wt  work, 
iqg  oeceasaiy  to  rupuir  daiuugea,  when  which  wait  whttcu  (1^21)  io  i:ouoexioa 
dwt  labor  ww  ■ccompliflfaed,  tiM  adminl  with  LuQuinaH  wm  direelBd  fimm.  • 
nade  signal  fur  \\u\  and  rear  diviniona  pgopoaition,  whicb  tlireatened  to  cut  oflT 
to  assume  their  j)R)j>er  i^tuiious.  Sir  Hugh  one  of  the  best  guarantci-^  of  the  risihts  of 
Palhiicr,  commanding  the  rear,  took  no  the  )H>upl(!,  by  a  hmitation  of  liit-  tuuuici- 
nolioe  of  the  signal^  and  refUaed  to  join  pal  privilegi>ti.  As  an  orator  in  the  cham- 
his  commander,  until  niglit  jmn  ented  a  Imt  ot'di  ptitii  s,  he  belonsud  to  tlic  luodor- 
rmewal  of  the  bottle.  The  conduct  of  ate  hbcral  party.  Among  ins  whtin«| 
tlio  iMMulinini  beinf  fiercely  attacked,  wbicbarBpmtkal,  {MfetieanmdpliilaHiim- 
aod  Keppel  refusing  a  disavowal  of  the  ical,  nre  his  idyls  and  tales  (after  the  inan- 
ehaipes  nroujjht  ugaiuHt  him,  Pallwer  im-  ncr  of  (ie,*ner) ;  his  Inductions  morales  ct 
mediately  exhibited  articles  of  accusation  phUosovhiquea  ;  his  Voyagt  dc  24  Hturw, 
against  him.  Kcppel  was  honorably  ac-  faia  Habit  inordori  (a  description  of 
quitte<l,  and  received  the  thanks  of  both  manners,  in  die  spirit  of  Sienu  ) ;  hia 
houses  of  pttrhauiunt  fur  his  services.  Pol-  exculleut  TraiU  dt  fExitUnu  de  Dku; 
User  wai  next  tried,  and  rBprimended;  his  oommentary  on  Kan^  obecwaiions 
but  tlie  public  indignation  was  so  grent,  on  the  ^iihliiiie;  his  wurk  Swr  U  Beau 
that  he  was  obliged  to  resijrn  his  seat  in  dans  l(.<i  .  his  di  '  .'lun  (Paris,  18"^,  2 
the  house  of  conuuous,  and  tu  vacate  sev-  volumes).  His  wurKs  prove  him  to  bv  a 
enil  offices  which  he  held  under  govern-  man  of  a  cultivated  moid,  and  a  cloaa' 
mcnt.  In  1782,  adininil  Kt  |>[Hd  was  thinker.  Win  Ias  ihmiir.i  des  Btauma- 
raiaed  to  a  |)ccragc,  under  the  title  of  vis-  noirsyou  la  Jhurd^ iitivin^ ia  a  true  pictun; 
cowU  Keppdy  bann  £{(fen,  and^  wai,  at  two  of  the  manners  and  character  of  the  *^  good 
difierent  periods,  appointed  first  lord  of  old  tiiiieif'ia  Fiance*, 
the  tidmindty.  He  died  in  October,  1786,  Kerouelrtt  Tremarec,  Ives  Joseph 
unman*ied.  He  was  regarded  as  very  able  dc;  an  euUucut  I'rench  navigator,  bom  at 
in  ilia  profearion,  and  a  man  of  great  w-  Bieai,abmlt  1745.  He  entered  young  ioto 
tegrity  and  humanity.  th'-  finvy,  nnd  olmiinexl  the  rank  of  lieu- 
Keratrt,  August  Hiiuriuii,  nietnber  of  tenant  ni  17()7.  Atler  being  employed  on 
the  French  chamber  of  deputies  cclo-  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  leelattd,  to 
Iiiated,a8awril«raiid  ofalor,fiNrliis8pirit  protect  the  wj[^fiibefy,  bawaeaeo^  by 
find  !i}>rndrty,  was  l>orn  mt  Renries.  17(I1>,  his  government,  on  a  voynffe  of  discovery, 
of  a  noble  liuuily, studied  ut  Uuiuioer,  and  to  tne  South  aoa.  On  his  return,  be  gave 
aAerwarda  hi  bb  native  city,  wnete  be  a  flatfesrin|r  aedbontof  a  supposed  eonti> 
became  acquainted  with  ^'enerai  Moreail,  nent  towards  the  south  pole,  8onie  points 
at  thai  time  (1787 — 88)  an  itiMmcterin  the  of  which  he  had  visited.  He  was  sent,  iu 
law  bcliuol  in  ihiit  city.  During  the  ses-  177:i,  to  make  farther  di.-tcoveriea;  but  the 
MB  af  the  constituent  assembly  (1789),  result  of  his  researches  only  served  to 
KimrVy  ^vI!o  had  inherited  a  patrimonial  show  the  little  value  of  the  rotmtry  be 
estate  in  the  department  of  Fuiiaterre.  discovered ;  and  he  was  arrested  and  cou- 
preeenled  a  petition  in  fiivor  of  the  equal  fined  in  the  castle  of  Saumur,  after  hii 
division  of  estatca  ui  noble  families,  and  retuni  to  France,  on  the  charge  of  having 
the  Mlndiiion  of  the  privileges  of  primo-  ill-treated  one  of  his  officers.  In  his  pris- 
geniiure.  During  his  residence  in  tlie  on,  he  wrote  several  memou^  relative  to 
capital,  he  became  eomiected  with  many  maritime  affairs;  and,  having  at  length 
distinguished  literary  men.  He  was  jur-  obtaine  d  liis  liberation,  he  again  engaged 
rested,  on  hia  return  hotue,  by  the  terror-  in  the  si*u  service.  He  died  in  17if7. 
ist  Canicr,  but  was  liberated  at  the  re>  Kergueleu  published  accounts  of  his  vov- 
(]urst  of  tlie  commune.  F^rom  this  time,  age  to  Icehuid^  and  fikawiM  of  his  south- 
he  devote'd  himself  to  the  srionc*'**,  and  em  ex|>cdit!nn'«.  His  name  is  preserved 
held  many  municipal  uthceti.  in  1618^  iu  the  appellation  of  an  island  in  the 
he  waa  chosen  deputy  of  the  depamnent  MMthMi  MmiipberB— Keifoelen^  Land, 
of  Finisterre  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Here  or  the  Ue  of  Dt  vol  ition, 
he  defended  the  fuinlamental  principles  of  Kerkc,  or  KEK<^irE  (the  Fletnish  cor- 
tlie  revolution,  althoufrh  its  excesses  had  niption  of  the  Genuan  Kirchc^  the  Scot- 
never  received  hU  npprobation.  All  ef-  tiinAvi);  a  chuvdi.  Itoccuiain  pnpcr 
forts  to  nn<!errn)ne  the  t'uundalioris  of  die  nanu>s  :  for  iuslanea,  SteoiAirfM,  Dmi* 
fuiuhuueutai  Uiws,  found  in  Inm  a  tirm  kerqiUfitc. 
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Kermes,  in  zoolog}-.    (See  Coccits.) 

Kermes  Mineral.    (Sec  .^Intvnonij.) 

Kertsch,  or  Kerch;  a  f(»rtn^»s  on  n 
ppiiinsula  of  the  saine  tmme,  in  Enstern 
Taiirida,  on  ilie  bayof  Tainan,  with  a  i<it\' 
harl)or,  important  for  the  cojniM<  rco  of 
the  Black  soa  and  the  sea  of  Azoph,  and 
which  Alexander  onleri'd  to  !>e  op-ned  in 
Jf^^22.  Korisch  and  Jenikale,  not  tar  dis- 
tant from  it,  have  a  eotninon  municipal 
ndministnition,  and  contain  together  4000 
inhabitants,  mostly  emigrant  Greeks.  The 
environs  are  verj'  fertile,  and  pn)dnce  the 
caper  tree  without  cultivation.  The  best 
wine  of  the  Crimea  i3  also  made  then*. 
Horses,  Angora  and  Astraolian  goats, 
hiack  and  A«trachnn  fheeji,  tin'  raisHMl. 
Considerable  c^imntities  of  salt  arc  manu- 
factured. This  new  place  enjoys  ecpial 
privileges  with  Taganroek  and  FecMlojiia. 
(See  Caffii.)  In  the  iifighborhooil  arc  the 
ruins  of  Paiiticap{eum,  where  Mithridatcs 
the  Great  <lied,  and  Nymnhceum.  Even 
to  this  day,  the  highest  hill  near  Kerch  is 
called  the  Chair  oj'  .Milhridates,  and  the 
whole  peninsula  Tamaii,  where  the  opu- 
lent cities  of  Chnmcria  and  Phanagoria 
formerly  flourished,  contauis  a  treasure,  of 
uiiti<{uilies  for  future  investigators. 

Kesselsdorf  ;  a  village  about  five 
miles  distant  from  Dresden,  celebrated  for 
tiic  Uittlc  fought  there  Dec.  15,  1745,  in 
which  the  Prussians,  commanded  by 
prince  Leopold  of  Dessau,  defeated  the 
Saxons.  (See  FretUric  11.)  Near  the  vil- 
lage are  considerable  coal  mines. 

Ketch  ;  a  vchscI  equi|)ped  with  two 
masts,  viz.  the  inain-mast  and  the  mizzen- 
mast,  and  usually  trom  100  to  250  tons 
bunien.  Ketches  arc  principally  used  as 
yachts  for  conveying  j)rinces  of  the  blood, 
ambassadors,  or  other  great  |)ersonageft, 
from  one  place  to  another.  Ketches  are 
likewise  used  as  bomb-vessels,  and  are 
therefore  furnished  with  all  the  apj)aratus 
necessary  for  a  vigorous  bombardment. — 
Bomb-ketches  are  built  remarkal>ly  strong, 
as  being  fitted  witli  a  greater  uumber  of 
ride«  than  any  other  vessel  of  war  ;  and, 
indeed,  tliis  reuiforcement  is  absolutely 
uecessarj'  to  sustain  the  violent  shock  jm> 
duccd  by  the  discharge  of  tlieir  mortars, 
which  would  otlierwise,  in  a  verj'  short 
time,  shatter  them  to  pieces. 

Ketchup,  or  Catsup,  Mr.  Todd  de- 
fines as  "a  kin<I  of  Indian  pickles  irnitateAl 
by  pickled  mushwums."  Doctor  Kilch- 
iuer,  in  his  .'Jpicitts  rediviriis,  devotes  10 
pages  to  difierenl  varieties  of  receipts  for 
tins  sauce.  There  we  may  l»eeome  ac- 
quainted with  the  composition  and  virtues 
ol'  numerous  calsuj[)s,  whetlicr  they  be 


walnut,  mushroom,  quintessence  of  mush- 
room, quintessence  of  oysters,  cockle, 
muscle,  tomato,  -white  cucumber  or  pud- 
ding. "  Mushroom  gravy,"  says  the  doc- 
tor, "  approaches  the  flavor  of  meat  gravy 
more  than  any  other  vegetable  juice,  and 
is  the  best  suljsiitute  for  il  in  nn-agre  soups 
and  extempore  gravies."  Again,  **  What 
is  commonly  called  catsup  is  generally  an 
injudicious  comjKJsition  of  so  many  dif- 
ferent tastes,  that  tlie  flavor  of  the  mush- 
room is  overpowereil  by  a  farrago  of  gar- 
lic, shallot,  imchovy,  mustard,  horseratfish, 
lemon-peel,  lx?er,  wine  and  spices.  Reatly- 
madc  catsup  is  little  better  than  a  decoc- 
tion of  spice,  and  salt  and  water,  with  the 
grofwer  part  of  the  mushrooms  beaten  up 
into  a  pulp." 

Kew  is  situated  on  the  Thames,  aljout 
seven  miles  from  London,  and  one  and  a 
half  mile  from  Richmond.  Kew  palace 
was  im])roved  by  Kent,  and  contains 
some  pictures;  but  the  gardens  are  the 
principal  object  of  attraction.  They  are 
not  ver}'  large,  nor  is  their  situation  advan- 
tageous, as  it  is  low,  and  commands  no 

Crospects ;  but  they  contain  tlie  finest  col- 
'ction  of  plants  in  the  world,  and  are 
decorated  with  various  ornamental  build- 
ings, most  of  which  were  erected  by  sir 
W.  Chaml)ere,  about  1700.  The  first 
building  which  appears  is  the  orangerj-,  or 
green-house,  145  feet  long.  Near  it,  in  a 
grove,  is  the  temple  of  the  sun,  of  the  Co- 
rintliian  order.  There  is  also  a  physic 
garden,  and,  contiguous  to  it,  the  flower 
garden,  of  which  the  principal  entrance 
forms  one  end.  The  two  sides  are  en- 
closed with  high  trees,  and  tlie  other  end 
is  occupied  by  an  aviar}"  of  vast  depth. 
From  the  flower  garden,  a  sliort  winding 
walk  leads  to  the  menagerie,  llie  centre 
of  which  is  occupied  by  a  large  basin  of 
water,  stocked  with  curious  water-fowl, 
and  enclosed  by  a  range  of  cages  for  ex- 
otic birds.  The  ganlens  also  contain  the 
temple  of  Bellona,  the  temjile  of  the  god 
Pan,  the  temple  of  Eolus,  the  temple  of 
Solitude,  tlie  house  of  Confticius,  a  Chi- 
nese octagon,  {Miinted  with  historical  sub- 
jects relating  to  Confucius,  and  the  Chris- 
tian missions  in  China,  near  which  is  the 
engine  that  supplies  the  lake  and  ba.><ins 
in  the  garden  with  water,  contrive<l  by 
Mr.  Smcaton  (two  horses  raise  upwards 
of  3t)00  hogsheails  of  water  in  12  hours), 
the  iem{>le  of  victory,  the  great  pagoda, 
(designed  as  an  imitation  of  the  Chuiese 
Taa.)  The  base  is  a  regular  octagon,  41^ 
feet  in  diameter;  and  the  supci-sti-ucture 
is  likewise  a  regular  octagon,  of  10  stories, 
measurinc,  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the 
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flciiron,  163  feet.  The  walls  are  compos- 
ed ofvt  ry  hard  bricks ;  the  outside  of  gray- 
Mockx,  laid  tvith  Huch  care,  tlmt  tliere  in 
uoi  the  h  !L"<t  crark  or  fracture  in  the  \\  hole 
structure,  uotwittutandiug  its  great  liei^Ut. 
The  flturoBse  it  io  the  eeotre  of  the  bmld- 
ktg,  aod  from  the  top  ia  a  very  extensive 
v'lvw,  in  fMMJie  «liroctions  upwards  of  40 
iiiilcjt,  over  a  rich  aud  variegated  couulr}*. 
There  are  alio  the  moeque,  beodes  a 
Guthic  building,  representing  n  rathe<!nil, 
oud  the  gallery  of  aiitiauea,  Uie  temple 
of  AiechuM,  and  a  bridge  from  one  of 
Pklltdioll  desigus.  The  ruin,  which  forms 
a  [vi>*s;iL'e  f  >r  carriair»'>»  over  oin-  of  the 
uriucipai  uulkh,  built  in  iiniiatiun  of  a 
Koman  aodquiiy.  These  gardens  an 
npi net!  every-  Sunday,  fiom  midsumiDer 
to  tlie  eud  oi'autuiiui. 

Kkt,  or  Ksr  Notb,  in  music ;  a  cap* 
tain  fundamental  OOla  or  tone,  to  which 
the  wliole  of  a  movement  hns  n  oertniu 
rulatioQ  or  bearing,  to  which  all  iib  modu- 
ladons  are  relerred  and  aeconunodated, 
and  in  which  it  Injth  begins  and  ends. 
There  are  but  two  apeciea  of  keys  j  one 
of  the  major,  and  one  of  the  tninor  mode, 
all  the  keys  in  which  we  employ  sharps 
or  flats,  iH'ing  deduced  from  the  natural 
keys  of  C  major  and  A  minor,  of  which 
tin  y  urt;  mere  tmnspotitions. 

Kkys  of  an  organ;  movahh'  pruji  rt- 
iog  levers  in  tlie  front  of  uu  oigaii,  so 
placed  as  to  conveniently  receive  the  fin- 
gers of  the  performer,  and  which,  by  a 
connected  movement  with  the  valvi  s  or 
palK  ta,  aihiiii  or  exclude  tlie  wind  from 
tlie  pipes*.  (See  O^ian,) 

Krys,  are  aliK)  certain  sunken  rocks  ly- 
ing near  the  surface  of  the  water,  particu- 
larly in  die  West  bdics,  fiom  the  Span- 
ish cayo  (an  islet,  rock). 

Kky-?to.\k  of  nn  arcli  or  vault;  that 
placed  ui  ihc  top  or  vertex  of  an  arch,  to 
l)iii(l  the  two  sweeps  together.  Thiii,  in 
the  Tuscan  and  Doric  onlcn-,  is  only  a 
plain  sioue,  projecting  a  little  ;  in  the  Io- 
nic, it  is  cut  and  waved  someiriiat  like 
eonsoli^;  and  in  the  Corinthian  and  Com- 
posite orders,  it  is  a  ooDsole^  enricfa«d 
With  sculpture. 

^Tjjvctr;  a  srasll  iiland,  sometiroes 
called  TViompson^s  islatid,  belonging  to  tijc 
U.  States,  Situated  within  the  nnif  ex- 
tending from  the  Tortupas  inlands  to  cnne 
I  londa,  in  lat.  24°  SS'  N. ;  GO  n»iles  from 
cape  Sable,  the  nearest  nmin  land  of  Flor- 
icta,  and  70  miles  fron»  Uio  nortliem  shore 
of  Cuba.  It  IS  10  miles  fong,  and  hM  an 
area  of  nl>out  2000  aon  s.  ft  has  a  good 
soil,  which  has  been  yet  but  little  culuvat- 
ec^  and  the  dimsie  his  in  general  proved 


extremely  healthy.  It  haa,  however,  in 
certain  seasons,  been  subject  to  desolating 
fevers,  which  have  been  attributed  tO  ae- 
cid(  nia!  causes.  Tiic  firnt  settlement  upon 
it  was  nuule  about  the  year  1820,  after  the 
cesMon  of  Florida  to  the  U.fltstsa.  It  has 
now  alH)ut  100  buildings,  some  of  which  • 
are  large  and  c()ininodions,an(l  300  inhab- 
itants. It  hu-s  u  ^uod  liai  bor,  easy  of  ac- 
ccKH,  and  cf  sufficient  water  Ibr  vessels  of 
the  largest  size.  It  is  advantageously  sit- 
uated for  commerce,  aud  it  is  already  the 
sestofa  coflBdereUetnMle  with  the  iifauid 
of  Cul)a.  Tlie  commerce  between  the 
Atlantic  coast  aud  the  islands  of  Cuba  and 
Jamaica,  and  the  ports  on  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, all  passes  near  the  island.  It  is  a  niil- 
itarj'  |M>st  of  the  U.  States,  and  is  frequent- 
h  visited  by  the  ships  of  war  on  the  West 
India  station.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  territo- 
rial court  of  the  southern  district  of  Flor- 
ida, which  luis  fn'qu»'nt  jurisdiction  of 
cases  of  wreckers.  It  has  a  marshal  aud 
attorn^  of  the  U.  Stales,  and  a  collector 
of  the  customs.  The  name  Key  Wut  Is 
said  to  be  derived  from  cayo  hiuso  (lione 
islet),  a  name  ^ven  to  this  island  by  tlie 
Spaniard^  on  account  of  its  duipe. 

KiiALiF.    (See  Caliph.) 

Khxk  i  the  Turkisli  name  for  caravan- 
sary. (<|.  V.)  We  win  only  add,  to  what 
was  said  under  that  article,  that  the  cimi- 
vanssries  in  towns  are  of  two  kinds,  those 
fbr  travdlsfsand  pilgnms,where  a  lodging 
is  furnished  gratis,  ami  those  §n  trMwn^ 
which  are  usually  handsomer  and  more 
convenient,  aud  havt;  doors  to  the  apart- 
ments, which  m  well  secured,  but  a 
small  charge  is  matic  for  each  chamber, 
usually  not  more  than  a  half-penny  or  a 
peimy  per  day.  There  is  also  a  droit  of 
eiitiy»  vrhich  is  more  conaderable,  and  a 
duty  on  whatever  is  sold  in  the  caravan- 
sary. These  establishments  belong  either 
to  govenuDent,  or  to  private  individually 
and  each  is  appropriated  to  some  psiticu« 
lar  countr}',  or  to  the  dealers  in  some  par- 
ticular kind  of  merchandise. 

Khan  is  also  the  name  of  an  officer  hi 
Persia,  answering  to  governor  in  Eurr>{><'. 
There  are  khans  of  countries,  provinces 
and  dties.  who  hive  different  additions  to 
distinguish  them.  In  the  north  of  Ans, 
this  title  exprcHBea  the  full  n-pal  dignity. 

Kuou ;  a  Persian  word  for  bal<L  It 
has  been  suggesisd  that  the  name  Gbm- 
casui  may  be  from  khoh  hasp  (bald  moun- 
tain]^ having  the  summit  without  vegeta- 
tion. This  metaphor  is  veiy  frequent 
m  geographical  names.  CnSUSISfrt,  m 
France,  Kahisnberg,  in  Gemisny,  tuffofy 
the  same. 


I 
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KiAcnTA;  a  town  of  Siberia,  in  the  mansteafing,  which  is  applied  to  the  fbrci* 

govern nienl  of  Irkoiitsk  (q.  v.),  on  the  biy  Bcizing  upon  pcnuns,  with  intent  to 

river  Kiuchta,  which  fonns  the  boundary  sell  them  into  slavery.    This  crituc  is 

betvrwu  OUna  and  Rusma,  situatad  in  a  punishable  by  tlie  laws  of  eveiy  one  of 

liarren  roiintn%  destitute  of  water  and  tlie  U.  States,  though  it  is  not  made  the 

wood.   Fopuiation,  4000,  in  450  houses,  sulyect  of  so  specitic  provisioDS  in  all  of 

-*  KMehta  ma  the  GbioMe  town  of  Maiins-  llieni,  as  ill  enorroity,  and  die  tempiatioiis 

tchin,  situated  opposite,  on  the  other  bank  to  committing  it,  in  many  of  the  states, 

of  the  river,  are  the  medium  of  the  Rus-  would  seem  to  require.    It  is  the  subject 

sian  over-land  tracle  with  China,  as  settled  of  a  specific  provision,  in  the  revised  code 

by  the  treaqr  of  ITZ7.   The  duty  on  the  of  New  Yoric  (Part  IV,  c  1,    9^  5^  28), 

trade  yields  an  annual  incotne  of  7,000,000  whereby  it  is  provided,  that  every  person 

roubles  to  Runa.  The  whole  amount  of  who  shall,  witliout  lawful  authority,  forci- 

impoit  and  «xport  is  esdmated  at  about  Vty  aeize  and  confine  anv  other,  or  shall 

30,000,000  of  roubles  annually.  3,000,000  inveigle  OE  kidnap  any  other,  with  intent 

pounds  of  tea  are  imported.    Kiachta  is  to  muse  surh  person  to  Ije  secretly  con- 

ISii  ver^  from  Pekin,  and  6512  from  St  fined  or  iuiprisonod  in  tlie  state,  against 

Peienbulf;    A  coranMftdal  outfit  and  his  will,  or  sent  out  of  tfie  state,  againat 

rettxm,  b<'tween  Kiachta  and  Sl  Peters-  his  will,  or  to  muse  surh  person  to  be 

burg,  requires  generally  two  years.  The  sold  as  a  slave,  or  in  any  way  held  to  ser- 

ChMKBae  gofeiMiuiBiit  dftni  laietnipts  tfie  vice  against  lue  w91,  shall,  upon  eoirrie- 

eommerce,  when 'it  thinks  it  has  any  tion,  Im  punidicd'by  imprisoninenC  not 

cause  of  complaint  against  Russia.    Chirm  exoeeduig  ten  yenrs. 
lays  a  duty  of  five  per  cent  on  all  export^}      Kidney  ;  one  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 

end  imporla.  consisting  of 'two  voiaininous  glands,  the 

Kiang;   a  Chinc^r  word  sumifying  officcof  which  is  to  wrrotn  the  urine  from 

KiKr;  e.g.  iCiaiv-3^um  (countiy  oiriveiB^  the  blood.   One  of  Uiese  glands  hcs  on 

lUAiiSKir.  (Bee  Yat^tse.)  the  right,  and  the  ot&er  on  toe  left,  of  the 

Kidderminster  ;  a  market  town  of  vertebral  column  (or  beck  bone).  They 

England,  on  tlie  Saftiinlshiro  and  Worees-  nre  l)oth  contained  in  a  fattj',  cellular  sub- 

tershire  canal,  which  was  finished  in  1774,  stance  (suet),  and  are  situated  behind  tlie 

end  pesses  withio  100  yards  of  the  meilcet*  jwiBwMBuw,  and  befbfe  the  diaphragm  and 

place.    Kiddrrminstor    has   Ion;;    ht'cn  the  quadratm  lumborum.    They  arc  pcno- 

noted  for  its.  manufactures.    That  of  trated  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  are 

broadek>fl^^prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  of  a  reddiah  color,  and  more  consistent 

VIII.   Rut  tlie  carpet  manu&cture  is  that  than  llie  other  giands.   An  external  eel- 

which  has  taken  the  firmest  root  here,  has  hdar  membrane,  and  nn  intenial  fibrotis 

flourished  best,  and  promoted  most  essen-  membrane,  envelope  each  kidney,  which 

tially  the  trade,  wealth,  and  populeiion  of  ia  drrided  into  the  eoitical  suhstiutee  and 

the  town.    Population,  10,709.  thetubulous  siibstan'-e.    The  farmer  con- 

KiDiNAFPiNO  is  the  forcible  and  wrong-  stitutes  the  exterior  pnrx  of  the  kidney, 

ful  seizing  upon  any  person,  with  intent  to  and  extends  between  the  cones  formed  by 

cany  him  awa^  out  of  the  country  or  ju-  the  latter.    It  seci^tes  the  tuine,  that  is, 

risdietion  withni  which  he  is  wi/ed,  or  to  sepnmtes  its  elements  from  the  blood,  and 

confine  bim,  or  sell  him  into  slavery,  combines  them,  while  the  latter  pours  it 

This  is  a  heinous  oflSmce,  and  was  pun-  into  the  pel^  a  membramma  bag  situated 

ished  by  fine,  imprisonment  and  pillor}-,  at  the  middle  of  tlic  kidney,  from  which 

by  the  common  law.    The  statute  of  it  is  conveyed  by  tlie  ureter,  a  mem- 

11  and  13  William  III,  c  7,  provides  a  branous  tube,  into  the  bladder.   From  the 

punishment  by  impiiaonment  for  three  bbMider,  the  uiine  is  evaeuated  by  tibe 

months,  in  c^me  the  captain  of  a  merchant  urethra,  n  membranous  canal  passing 

Teaael  siiail,  while  abroad,  force  any  per-  through  the  penis.   The  kidneys  are  not 

•on  en  abore,  and  wilraUy  leave  nim  mere  filters  or  lAev^  ae  waa  anciently 

bshin^i  ♦ir  shall  refiise  to  bring  home  any  supposed,  and  as  some  modem  physiolo- 

onc  whom  he  may  have  carried  out,  gists  have  maintaincfl ;  they  are  true 

when  the  person  shall  he  able  and  de-  glands,  that  iH,  a  vascular  nervous  appara- 

ifaoua  to  leCiim.    The  laws  of  the  U.  tus,  havinff  a  particular  action  for  the  pro- 

f^tates,  also,  provide  that  the  captains  of  duction  of  a  peculiar  fluid.   The  kidneys 

v(^-sels  shall  not,  unnecessarily  and  jpur-  aro  subject  to  an  inflammation,  called 

1>08ely,  against  the  will  of  any  aanon^  nepkrUiSf  and  to  a  nervous  pun,  called 
cave  them  on  shore  in  a  foreign  port.  nephralguL  The  kidney  sometimes  con- 
But  this  ia  not  equivalent  to  kidnapping  or  tama  a&Ms^  graTel  or  sand  in  the  pelvis, 
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ftnd  also  in  the  mrtlrnl  and  tiibulous  sub- 
manccs  (sec  cakidiis),  which  (xxvutiun  the 
most  exmieiatlng  pnin.  Diseases  of  tha 
ld(hipys  nrc  j^nirnilly  ocrnsioucd  by 
oem  ID  eatios  and  dhokiug,  particularly 
in  sabfMti  addicted  to  Tenwy,  of  accus- 
toniod  ID  Potent  riding,  or  much  walking. 
Teinporancr,  vegetable  diet,  wami  bath- 
ing, %ljstmuiug  from  equilatton,  &^c.y  are 
preyeu  tires. 

KlPNET  Bea>S.  Frryirh  BtaM.) 

Kiel  ;  a  city  and  tint;  harlior  on  a  bey 
of  the  Baltic,  in  the  Danish  duchy  of 
Hobtein,  until  1773  the  chief  place  of  tlic 
Gottorji  (or  Imperial  Russian)  part  of  Hnl- 
stein.  It  contaiuB  7000  iuhabitautu,  and 
800  hcNM  Ul  54<»  19^  49"  N.;  Ion. 
IfP  VBf  20"  E.  Its  university  was  estab- 
lished in  1005,  by  Chri8tiaii  AltM^rt,  duke 
of  Uolsteiii;  hence  its  name,  Christiana 
Mtrtbuu  It  has,  at  prcs(;ut,  over  250 
stiKfonts,  n  lihntry  of  100,000  volumes,  nii 
observatory,  and  a  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory. Tnm  iiie»  abo,  a  ■emiiiaiy  finr 
tfacliers,  and  other  excrllcnt  in.stitulinns. 
TIjc  environs  of  Kiel  are  picturestjue. 
The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  commerce. 
The  peace  of  Kiel,  between  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  and  between  Denmark  and  (Jn  nt 
Britain,  Jan.  14,  lbl4,  wa«  connected  w  itii 
the  treaties  of  Hanover,  Feb.  8,  1814, 
l)ctween  Denmark  atul  Russia,  and  lliat 
of  Berlin,  Aug.  25,  1814,  between  Den- 
mark and  Prussia.  Denmark  ceded  Nor- 
way to  Sweden,  and  received  in  return 
Swedish  Pomerania,  w*ith  the  promise  of 
000,000  SwetlishdoUare.  Great  Britain  save 
lia^all  tfteDanidiGdoniesjbut  vetainadthe 
fleet  and  I  leligoland.  Den  mark  contracted 
to  send  10,000  men  a^inst  Napoleon,  for 
which  Kogiand  jxud  jC^j3,333  per  month 
Wibridiee.  Prussia  ceded  Sake-Lauen- 
biirp  to  Denmark,  and  unib'rtnok  to  pay  tlic 
000^000  Swedish  doHan  already  promised 
by  Sweden,  and  2,000,000  inore  of  Prtia- 
aian  dollars,  at  certain  periods,  beaidaB 
3,500,000  of  Pnissimi  dollars  to  vSwodm  ; 
in  return  for  whicli  she  received  SwetUsh 
Pomerania  with  Rugen.  (See  Scboini 
Hist,  dfis  Trailes  de  Paixj  x,  219^  aeq^J 
xiv,  215,  seq. ;  and  xi,  144,  sc(\.) 

Kmi-Loxta,  emperor  of  Chma,  distin- 
l^uiirihed  for  his  ktveof  literature,  was  lK)ni 
m  1710,  and  succeeded  his  faflirr,  Yun- 
tschiu,  in  17a5.  He  favored  the  Chriirtiaa 
leligion  in  private,  but,  in  1^  inteidicted 
its  exercise  by  a  formal  order;  and  he  bad 
previously  even  persecuted  those  who 
openly  professed  it  The  missionaries 
were,  in  consequence,  obliged  to  proceed 
with  great  caution,  altljough  8everal  of 
tliem  were  in  the  emperor's  8er\ice,  ami 


treated  with  frreat  respect  as  men  of  sci- 
ence and  lomiiing.  On  ilie  sujtpression 
of  the  Jesuits,  in  1774,  China  wa§  lev 
visited  by  scicntitic  persons  tli.ui  loi  im  r- 
ly,  which  induced  Kieu-Long  to  «eod  to 
C^fion.andmviie  artiait  widManied  man 
of  all  the  European  natifUHi,  nd  paiticVK 
larly  as«tmnomers.  This  sovereign  pos- 
sessed, on  iiis  own  p^ut,  a  taste  for  pot  uy 
and  natural  history.  Resolving  to  immor^ 
talize  tlie  remembrance  of  his  virtorics  by 
the  graver,  he  engaged  French  artists  to 
copy  some  Ciunrae  paintingB,  in  which 
tliey  were  repreaefi ted ;  but  Louiis  XV  had 
tln'm  cnprraved  ff)r  him  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. The  larger  Chinese  coUectiou  on 
agrietdtuie  oontaina  aevcral  poema  of  tbia 
monarch  on  rural  occu|»ations  and  inci- 
dents; and  he  entabUsheil  a  library  of 
600,000  volumes,  containing  copies  of  all 
the  most  intere^ng  w  orkn  in  Cliiua.  Into 
tills  collectiun  he  <"idjiiittt'd  flnv«*  books, 
written  by  the  Jesuits,  on  tliC  Christian  re- 
ligion. AaeaeilniiottortfieChioeaeenipii-e, 
which  appeared  in  Buschiug*s  Magazine,  • 
was  also  compiknl  by  his  order.  He  died 
at  Pekin,  in  1780^  after  a  reign  of  30  years, 
KiLDA,  St.  Under  tliis  general  namo 
is  comprised  a  group  of  islands  l>eIoM;.Hn^ 
to  the  Hebrides.    The  principal  island 

S'vea  its  name  to  the  net,  and  ia  about 
ree  miles  laog^  from  cast  to  west,  and 
two  broad,  from  north  to  south,  and  alx)ut 
nine  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference. 
The  islands,  altogether,  are  supposed  to  be 
cajwble  of  pjL«tiirin;c  2000  shcfp  ;  but  the 
quantity  uaintaioed  scarcely  amouula  to 
one  third  of  thit.  8t  KUda  ia  about  110 
miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  main- 
land of  Scotland.    Population,  1(S>2. 

KiLLiGREw.  Tluee  brotlier^  of  tliis 
name,  distinguished  by  their  loyalty,  wk 
and  talents,  flourished  inidcr  the  two 
CharlcscM.  They  were  the  sous  of  sir 
Robert  Killigrow.— plPiUuim,  the  ekiest, 
waa  bom  in  1605,  at  Hanwortli,  Middle- 
sex, and,  after  going  thro»ifrli  the  usual 
course  of  a  university  education  at  St 
John^  ooD^t  OifiNTl,  made  the  4oar  of 
Europe.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
obtainexl  u  place  at  court,  as  one  of  the 
gentlemen  ushers  of  tlie  privy  chamber  to 
Charles  1.  During  the  civil  wais,  he  BU^ 
ferod  materially.  l)oth  in  piu^  and  |>er9Q9, 
in  consequence  of  his  adherence  to  the 
royal  cauae ;  in  recompenae  for  which  he 
received,  after  the  restoration,  the  honor 
of  knighthood,  and,  on  tlie  marriage  of 
Charl«  s  II,  obtained  the  post  of  vicc- 
chamberloin.  He  composed  fotsr  plays — 
Selindra,  the  Siege  of  Trban,  Ormastles, 
and  Pandora  (Oxford,  folio,  1000),  popu- 
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ter  intMrday.   Hm  other  writingB  an^  fieenliouB  court.  She  fell  •  victini  to  the 

Midnight  and  Daily  Thoiij^hts,  ninl  th<-  smnlI-|)o\,  in  tin*  Biininier  of  1685,  and 

Artleqi  Midiiij^ht  ThouffliUt  of  a  Gentle-  has  been  ciiaracterizeU   by  Wood  as 

am  atOourt  (Hvo.).  He  di^  in  16091-^'  <■  k  gnee  Ibr  beanfy,  and  a  muse  for  wit,** 

Thomas,  the  second,  wqh  Inim  in  1011,  and  celebnted  by  the  greatest  of  her  lh»- 

and  died  Uiforc  his  el(ier  l)roihcr,  in  \Lv^2.  nry  contemporaries,  John  Dryden. 
He  was  one  of  Charles  I's  mgv^,  and      Kino  (Old  Frsokishi  diunigt  dumi^t 

accompanied  the  prince  of  Wales  into  ibmtr^ ;   Anglo-Saxon,  jOfuniff,  *yfi>gi 

«»xilo.    Durini;  his  af>s<  nro  frntti  Fngl.iiid,  cmg ;  German,  Jtonijer,'  Itanisn,  konge ; 

he  visited  France,  Italy  and  Spain,  and,  Swedish,  koiiung ;  Finlandisii,  kunin^) 

dier  the  raNorraon,  was  appointed  by  is  a  word  of  uncertmn  derivation.  The 

the  new  Idng  (with  wfaon  he  was  a  grt^at  title  of  majesty  belongs  exclusively  to 

favorite),  one  of  his  gmoms  of  the  bed-  kings  and  orn|)erors ;  other  privileges, 

chamber.   A  vein  uf  livelv  pleasauu^',  lilcewisc,  principally  of  a  ceremonial  if ind, 

iiiWIiNliil  with  a  certaili  oddity,  bctbrt/t  m  connected  widi  die  ngal  title,  inemded 

person  and  manner,  pl'icnl  him  high  in  in  diplomacy  under  the  name  of  txn^ 

tlie  gotKi  graces  of  Cli.irK  s,  who  would  honort  {komunrs  royatu,  honorts  r^gn*). 

frequently  allow  him  ih  r  uccciw  to  his  These  honors,  however,  ore  souieiinies  en- 

peraOD,  when  characters  of  the  first  digni-  joyed  hy  states,  where  the  priooes  do  not 

ty  in  the  s*tnte  wero  rcfnsrd  it,  till  KiHi-  bear  the  n)yal  title  ;  ihuH  the  late  republics 

grew,  at  ieugtii,  became  almost  the  iutjen-  of  Veuice  and  of  the  United  Netberlauds 

mUb  jeompenioD  of  Me  roonaieb^  ftnnt-  (and  nowtbet  of  Switzerland]^  the  etoetites 

iar  hours.   He  wrote  eleven  pieeeefor  the  (as  tlie  elector  of  Hesse),  the  gnnd-diAei^ 

stage,  which  have  U-i-n  collected  and  possessed  them,  at  least  in  part.  Prcvi- 

printed  in  one  volume  tolio  (1664);  hut  ous  to  the  French  revolution,  the  fuUow- 

we  look  in  vain  in  them  for  traces  of  that  ing  countries  gave  their  princes  the  regal 

ffirofioiisiipss  and  whim,  which,  together  title:  Gennany,  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 

with  tiic  eiMsoumiement  he  rev  ived  lh>m  Naples  and  Sicily  (or  the  Two  Sicilies), 

royally.  pfrnMrinrUm  the  ap[H  lladon  of  >  SenBiila,  Pttmu,  Be^emia,  Hungary, 

king  Charleses  jester.    He  lit^<  buried  in  Galicia  and  Lodomiria,  Poland,  England. 

VW'stminst  r  ni)bcy. — IJcnrn/,  the  yiunii.''  -t  Ireland,  Scotland,  Sweden,  Demnnrk  and 

of  the  three,  waa  one  year  younger  tiian  Norway.     After  tlie  French  revolution 

his  brother  HiooiaB,  whmn  lie  survived  broke  out,  France  was  atrock  out  from  tlie 

•bout  six  yerirv.    He  wn<  ednrated  for  the  list  of  kin;i:doms,  and,  soon  after,  Poland; 

e|)mrch  at  Chri;rt-church,Oxiurd,aud  acted  and,  on  tlie  otlier  luuid,  while  Napoleon 

atf  einplain  to  the  cavaliera.  In  16^  he  elood  et  Ae  bead  of  Fiance,  new  kii^^ 

gradtiated  as  doctor  in  divinity,  and  ob-  doms  aiQn^  dumgh  some  of  them  enjoyed 

tainrd  n  strdl  at  Westminster.    On  the  re-  only  on  ephememl  existence.    Tims  the 

establidi^ment  of  monarchy,  he  obtained  kincdom  of  Ueiruriu  was  formed  from  tiie 

tii<*il^y'itf^¥fti^iiMimilBed,  Wttm,  end  ancient  grand-duehy  of  Tuscany,  and  a 

AtMHRiership  of  tlie  Savoy.    He  wrote  a  new  kingdom  of  Naples  s{)rung  into  being, 

tiegedy  when  only  J  7  years  old,  called  tlie  while  tlie  old  family  in  the  Sicilies  still 

Gon^iracy.   In  1(),5'^,  he  publishe<l  a  cor-  retauied  the  royal  dignity  (not  acknowI« 

iMBed  version  of  this  pieee,cl Kill LHiig the  edged, indeed, by  Napoleon).   Thus  there 

name  to  that  of  Palljuitus  atnl  llmiori. —  wfca  a  kingdom  of  Italy,  a  kingdom  of 

The  females  of  this  lamiiy  were  u1.m>  dis-  Holland,  and,  at. the  beginning  of  1806, 

thiniislif  di  IMilin  '€alkaiimt  KUUgrtw,  the  kfaicdonw  of  Bavaiia  and  Wflttem- 

wiK  of  air  Henry,  was  (^<  lebrdte«l  us  one  berg,  \%'liich  were  folio we<l,  in  1807,  by 

of  the  inopt  aeeomplislieil  s<  li()iai-s  (jf  her  the  kingdoms  of  Saxony  and  Westphalia, 

day.    55ho  was  the  daugliter  of  sir  An-  The  son  of  Napoleon  wios  called  ftuuf  of 

tMay  Cooke,  Iwm  about  tfke  year  ISX)^  Jlsme,  ui  imitaiioii  of  the  cuBlom  which 

ami,  to  a  familiar  ae(|uaintanee  with  the  prevailed  in  the  German  empire,  where 

classical,  as  well  as  ^oine  of  the  Oriental  the  person  elected,  during  the  lile  of  the 

langtiagea,  iroiled  oontidenMe  pOetie  tal-  emperor,  to  succeed  at  hie  detlli,  wu 
enL    Her  deatli  took  place  in  1(>00. —  king  <(f  the  Ttonians.    The  existence 

.inne  KUligntPy  daughter  of  the  divine  of  Hetniria  and  Holland  as  kingdoms, 

already  uieutioned,  was  born  in  IGGO.  however,  was  soon  terminated  by  France 

tte  gave  ilrteg  loAeetione  of  genius  at  itself;  and  of  Wef^tphalia  by  the  cnfran- 

an  e«rly  age,  and  became  e(|ually  emi-  chiwment  of  Germany  from  the  dominion 

nent  in'  poetiy  and  painting,  as  well  as  of  the  French.  After  the  fall  of  Napolcoii, 
diatiogutshed  for  her  piety  ipbd  vdUwlM  ■  tiw  kingdooM  of  the  Netheilaiids  and  of 

MM^^iiine  ^iiiUst  the  peducMM^af  t  Hmover weneeetablirfwd.  loplaeeoftha 

V«.TIL  18 
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kingdoni  of  Italy,  arose  the  Ix)inl>ardo- 
Vetii'tian  kinploin,  muliT  llie  Bovercipiity 
of  Austria.— Ill  eai'ly  titnes,  ihc  rliirf  of 
an  inde|>ciuiem  state  was  called  ki/t^; 
at  a  later  period,  the  im>i>u  and  emperor, 
as  8|>iritual  and  >. cidar  hwuls  of  CIin.«it»'n- 
doin,  prt  tcndi  d  to  liave  tin;  riglu  to  make 
kiiigfi,  uiiiil  I  Vcdfrii;  III,  tdoctor  of  Hain- 
denburt;  ami  dukf  of  Prlls^iu,  dLchirtd 
hiiiisi  lf  kiiiL'  of  Prussia.  Like  tUlicr  sub- 
ject of  cuiuiiiou  iuien^Ht .  lu  Euru|t'w'uu 
politkfl^  the  general  aiknowledgmeiit  of 
tlie  royal  title,  hi  any  panic  nl  ir  iustauce, 
ia  dependent,  to  :i  r  ii-iili  t  ilile  (i>  ::ree,  on 
the  will  of  tiui  luusi  j  .  rful  cowin- 
ments.  The  lbUo\\in^;  MionarcliK  have 
tfie  titles  eriiiiiK  nit  'd  l)el  ■  .  in  c  1  li  i  uilo 
tho^  liy  u  liich  they  are  iwuuliy  kuuwo. 
The  eui|K-ror  of  Auatria  is  tittilar  king  of 
Jerusalem,  actual  king  of  Iluugaiy,  Bohe- 
mia, tlie  LoiiilKirdo-Veiietiaii  (lotninions, 
Dalmatia,  (Jroutiu,  Scluvouiu,  Galicia  uitd 
Lodooiiria ;  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  the 
title  of  king  of  Mnsrow,  K.'wui,  Astracau, 
Poland,  Sinoria  and  the  Tauriau  Chcnio- 
nesus;  the  kine  of  Poiiugal  calls  himself, 
also»  king  of  Algarve  ;  liie  Idog  of  Spain, 
kin^  of  C;isiile,  Lt  iai,  Arrn<:on,  tin  Two 
Sicilies,  Jurusiuicni,  Nuvuin;,  (ii-auudu, 
Toledo,  Valencia,  Giuicia,  Majorca,  SeviHe, 
Ha."  !inia,  Cordova,  Coi-ijie;i,  Mia\-i;i,  Juen, 
Algane,  Aljieziras,  Gjbriltiir,  tin;  Canary 
IsluJids.  {he  l'a5l  and  Weal  ludi*  of  the 
Islands  and  ira  Firina  beyond  the  sea; 
tlic  forimr  kinj^'s  of  l'niiic»-  ealled  lli'  tii- 
selveb,  uko,  kiugi  of  iNavurit;  ;  at  prcscut, 
?iko  Louis  X  Vlin  die  time  of  Hap  levolur 
tion,  tliey  have  the  litl ;  king  of  die 
Fi't'iicli ;  llie  kin:r  of  ilie  Two  Sicilies 
calid  hiinsi  If,  also,  king  of  Jenis;i|.-ni ; 
Uic  king  of  Great  Britani  (i.  v.  I  lii-.'land 
and  Scotland)  i.s  also  king  ol'  lielaiul,  and 
the  Bruuiiwick  huiuic  kiugb  of  liauu- 
v^;  die  king  of  Denmark  oula  himself, 
obo^  king  of  the  Gotlis  and  Vandals,  as 
does,  tlie  king  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way. Where  wo  liave  used  Uu:  piuiisnJ 
"is  king,"  we  iifiean  that  the  countries 
from  wliich  tlie  tiilr  is  dvii\  i  il  ;u<  a<  tiia!- 
ly  cxi.'Sling,  difclijjct  states^,  umier  y^e  heij(|,^ 
as  Bofaenua  and  Iluogary,  wbicli  bfOf 
nothing  in  cbnmion,<exoBpt  theuriuooaich. 

Tlie  same  i^;  tli"  rn<"  wllli  F\m  di  n  aiu! 
Norway.  iM.uiy  ul  ilic  uiica  aic  » mpt), 
antit^Utlled  detiignations,  retainod  froiu  a 
chiM'sIi  lovi'  uf  |Miiii[>.  I)<Avn  to  the  union 
of  ICngland  and  li^cluud,  the  kings  uf  Kug- 
loiid  Wire  the  title  of  kings  of  France.  For 
information  respecting  iln-  [Mtrogatives 
nod  limitations  uf  llitt  king  of  1  wighirid,  see 
Grtai  Brilautf  diviaiou  En^iiAli  ConstUu- 


Kino,  WUliain ;  a  learned  iriiih  |irelal% 
who  was  a  uaiive  of  Antrim,  but  of  Sooi> 
tisii  extraction.  lib*  zealou"!  op|K)sition 
to  die  measures  of  tiic  Uoumui  Catholic 
party,  in  the  reign  of  James  II,  ensured 
his  pn^feruii'iit  after  tlie  ex{mlsion  of  that 
]>rince.  After  holding  several  inferior 
otlict  s,  he  was  mavle,  in  1702,  aichliishop 
(»f  DiiMin.  Ilt^  died  May  8,  1729,  aged 
71).  lie  was  distinguished  for  his  wit  as 
well  as  his  Icaruing.  Having  been  disap- 
pointed in  bis  expeiBtariow  ofbdog  ivsed 
to  tlie  primacy  of  Indimd  on  the  death  of 
archhisliop  l.indsey,  it  being  assigned  as 
a  reason  tor  pajiEiiug  him  over,  ihat  he  was 
too  far  adyaiioed  In  yean,  he  received 
doctor  Ikiulter,  tlf  ik'W  iiriinate,  at  his 
Ursi  vu&it,  without  paying  liini  the  custuui- 
ary  .eoniplinient  of  rising  to  adute  him, 
apologizing  for  the  apparent  incivility  by 
faying,  "  .My  lord,  I  am  sure  y«>ur  grace 
wdl  lijrijive  me,  because  vou  know  /  awi 
too  old  to  ristP  •  ArduMshop  King  is 
jiriiii  ipally  known  r.l  pn'sentasihe  anihor 
of  a  treatise  Dt  Orixint  Maliy  the  object 
of  which  is  to  show  tnat.  tlie  preeeooo  of 
natural  and  moral  evil  in  tbe  worid  amot 
iucoji-^isjf  iit  with  ih<'  jH)W»!r  and  irf>o<]ne88 
of  the  fijujuenic  Iknig.  Thi^i  work  pro- 
voked the  auimadveraoos  of  the  ceJe- 
hraled  Bayle,  as  it  impugned  his  argu- 
ments on  die  Mauicheau  system.  Some 
nunarks  on  it  wan  likewise  publiihed  by 
Leibnitz,  whose  objecuons,  as  well  us 
tlios4.>  of  otiu  r  (»ppon*  i\ts,  are  considered 
iu  tiic  additioiu>  lo  an  Eughsh  inuislation 
of  tl^  work,  by  Law,  afterwarda  bisht^ 
of  Carlisle. 

Kino,  Uufus,  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can oraiur,  Htalosni;ui  and  diploniHtist,  was 
born  in  1755,  at  Scarl>orough,  in  the  die> 
trici  of  i\Iaine,  wlieii'  his  father  was  an 
ouuleut  uieixhant..  lie  was  entered  at 
Harvard  coUc|^  Cambridge,  in  1773 ;  but, 
m  1775,  his  collegiate  pun>uits  were  inter- 
ruptfd  by  tlie  commencement  of  tlicf 
ic\oluiiunary  war,  the  buildings  apper? 
taiaoig  to  tliu  institution  having  beQoms 
t!i<'  l»;trracks  of  the  Ameriean  troops. 
The  students  were,  iu  cousequeuci*,  dis- 
pensed until  the  autumn  of  the  aaroe  year, 
^^!l  •tl  they  re-assembled  at  Concord,. 
\<  1m  If  tlK'V  rcriTiained  initil  the  evacuation 
oi  icMon  by  ilie  liiiiisli  foreejs  *"  177{i. 
In  1777,  h;;  reeeiv<-d  his  degree,  and  im- 
mrdialely  ai'ierwards  entere<l,  iis  a  sludent 
of  kiw,  into  thp  ollice  of  the  ceiebraied 
Tiieopldltts  PaiBons,  at  Newbuiypoit. 
Before  he  was  admitted  U)  llie  bar  iu 
1778,  he  volunteered  \m  Knices  in  iho 
enU;q>ride  comlucted  by  general  Sullivan 
and  count  d'J^ataign  aguiut  the  Britiah  ia 
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RhcKlo  Ubui,  and  acted  in  Ae  capncity  geneM  HamifeMi,  nsd  the  remaindel', 

of  ai(l-tle-c«mp  to  the  forrnor.  In  1780,  rclatlvo  to  tlio  commercial  and  iii.iritimc 
he  began  the  practice  of  his  prutlssioii,mid  articles,  by  Mr.  Kiug.  The  must  cele- 
aooo  after  was  ifl«cli6d  rapreaentatifaof  the  brttted  epeech  made  by  Mr.  Kioff,  io  the 
town  of  Xcwbiir)  port,  in  iho  lofrislntiirr  or  srnatc  nf  tho  V.  ?tat«  ?i,  wa>i  in  uiis  year, ' 
General  Court,  a«  it  is  called,  of  Massac hu-  conceniingu  petition  wliidi  liad  Ixm  pre- 
tetts,  where  his  success  pnvc<l  the  way  to  a  scntcd  by  some  of  the  citizens  of  Tennsyl- 
HBtintbe  old  consm-as  in  17S1.  HkinoBt  vania  against  the  right  of  Albert  Gallatin 
celebrntPil  effort  in  the  l*';.M>!  itnre  was  to  take  a  sent  iti  th<;  senate,  to  wliidi  lie 
made  in  that  vear,  on  the  04;cai>ion  of  the  had  been  chosen  bv  tliat  state,  on  the 
leeonimendanon  bj.congrasB  to  the  sere-  ground  of  wtnt  of  legal  (|uiJification,  in 
lalfltate.sto  grant  to  tbe  gebenl  gbyerament  con«:o(|nence  of  not  bliviog  been  a  citi/en 
a  five  per  cent,  import,  a  coniplianrc  with  of  the  V.  States  for  the  nvjuisite  nniul)er 
which  he  advocated  with  'Teat  |wwt'r  of  years.  Mr.  King  sijxjke  in  supiMJrt  of 
and  zeaL  He  was  re-elected  a  member  the'  petition,  and  in  answer  to  a  upeech 
of  cofi;jr<^';s  in  1785  and  17H<).  In  the  of  A  irnn  IJun-  in  (Inor  of  Mr  Gallatin, 
latter  year,  he  was  sent  by  coiigreHti,  with  Mr.  Gallatin  was  excluded.  In  the  t<pring 
Mr.  Mooni^  lo  drt  fegidature  of  Penti>  of  1796,  Mr.  King  was  appointed,  by 
tyWanaaf  to  reinufciiatu'  against  one  of  in  president  Washington,  minister  plenipo> 
proceed  in  ITS.  A  day  was  appointed  for  tcntiarj'  to  the  court  nf  St.  Jnnies,  liav- 
theui  to  address  the  legislature,  on  which  ing  previously  dechncd  the  olier  of  the 
Mr.  Kinsr  rose  fint  to  speak ;  hiit,  before  department  of  state.  The  fimctiona  of 
he  could  open  his.fips,  lie  l'">st  the  com-  that  post  he  coniiriw'  il  to  discharge  until 
inand  of  his  fiiculties,  and,  in  his  conl'u-  injIJ,  when  h'^  returned  home.  In  It:13, 
Hon,  barely  retained  presence  of  mind  he  was  n  thin!  liu»c  S(;nt  to  the  senate  by 
enough  to  request  Mr.  Monroe  to  take  ITh  the  legislature  of  New  York,  at  a  period 
})lare.  ■Meanwhijf,  lie  recovered  his  self-  when  the  nation  was  involved  in  hostili- 
poescseiou,  aud  on  risiiig  again,  ailer  com-  ties  witli  (ireat  Britain,  li'm  speech  on 
plimentiiig  hie  andience  by  attributing  lua  tfia  burning  of  Washington  by  the  ^lemy, 
misfortune  to  die  effect  produced  upon  was  one  of  his  most  eloquent  displays, 
hun  by  so  august  an  a.ssenil»I.i^e.  proceed-  and  tcenied  with  sentiments  whicli  had 
ed  To  d.  liver  an  elegjmt  and  niasttriy  echoes  from  all  |mrtie8.  In  Itilti,  whilst 
■p«(Tii.  In  1737,  wlien  the  general  con-  engaged  with  his  senatorial  duties  at 
vention  met  riT  IMiiladcIpliia  l*)r  the  piir-  Wasluni^^ton,  lie  was  proposal  as  a  can- 
pose  of  forming  a  constitution  for  the  didnto  tor  the  chief  magistracy  of  the 
ooanlrjr,  BIr.  King  %vas  sent  to  it  tyjr  the  state  'of  New  York,  by  a  contention  of 
kniriature  of  Massachusetts^  and,  when  delegates  from  sevonjl  of  its  counties, 
the  convention  of  that  8t«te  was  called,  in  The  nomination  was  made  without  his 
order  to  discuss  Uie  ^stem  of  govern-  luiowledge.  and  it  was  with  great  reluc- 
meiit  pro])oeed,  was  tiUcavrise  'chosen  a  tanee  that  he  acceded  to  it,  at  the  earnest 
member  of  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  Now-  solicitation  of  his  friends,  lie  was  not, 
buryport.  In  i»oiii  a.«*s<'r»iblies,  lie  was  in  however,  eh  cted.  In  18*20,  he  was  re- 
Avorof  the  presieni constitution.  In  1788,-  electwl  to  the  senate  of  tlie  V.  Statee, 
beremoved  to  New  York  city.  inl78i),he  where  he  continued  until  the  expiration 
wits  elccte<l  a  member  of  liio  New  York  of  the  trrm,  in  March,  l^'l'y.  pevenil  of 
legislature,  and,  during  its  extra  s^sion,  the  laws  whiph  he  proposed  and  carried, 
in  the  summer  of  that  year,  general  Schuy-  in  that  interval,  were  of preat  consequence. ' 
ler  and  himself  were  ebc^n  the  firet  In  the  famous  Missouri  question,  he  took 
senators  from  the  state,  under  the  consti-  the  lead.  On  his  witlidrawal  from  the 
Uition  of  tlie  U.  tttates.  In  1794,  the  senate,  he  accepted  frotn  president  Ad- 
British  msf^  wasmade|Aiblje,an<i,  a  pub-  ams,  the  appoinunent  of  minister  jdenipo- 
lic  meeting  of  the  citizrjis  of  New  York  tcntiary  at  the  court  of  London.  During 
lja\  inir  l>e«n  called  res[>ecting  it,  Mr.  King  tlie  voyag»;  to  Eoghuid,  his  health  was 
and  treneral  Hamilton  attended  toexphiin  sensibly  unpairad.  Hef  remmned  abroad 
and  defend 'k;  but  the  pM|lile  were  in  a  twelvemonth,  but  his  ilhir-s  impeded 
sneh  a  fennent,  thnt  they  wen^  not  allow-  the  performance  of  his  oflieiai  (hilics,  and 
ed  to  sneak.  They  tlicretbre  retired,  and  woved  fauil  soou  atier  his  return  home. 
immedMtely  commenced  the  pufofieation  Ife  died  like  a  Christian  philosopher, 
of  a  series  of  essays  upoo  the  subjecr,  .Ai)ril  20,  1827,  in  the  73d  y^  of  his  age. 
under  liie  sigoattire  of  Camilhis,  the  first  Tlie  name  of  Mr.  King  Is  conwicuous  in  . 
ten  of  whicli,  relating  to  the  jiermaneut  the  annals  of  tlie  American'  HJoioily  in 
aiticlas  of  the  treaqri  veie  written,  by  connexioii,  not  metely  with  the  histoiy  of 
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partiei^  but  with  that  of  the  fonnation  and 
ertiblirfiiiMiit  of  tha  federal  republican 
ajratem.  Politiciana  of  over}'  denomina- 
tion bore  testimony  to  the  value  of  his 
pubhc  8er\'icc8,  unJ  the  eminence  of  his 
lalepli  and  TirtuoH. 

Kiya  AT  Akmk,  in  heraldrj' ;  an  officer 
formeriy  of  groat  authority,  whose  busi- 
neai  k  to  direct  the  herakis,  preaide  at 


which  slie  funns  between  liigh  and  low 
The  eyes  of  ins  aaimal. 


their  chapters,  and  have  the  jurisdiction 
of  armory.  Tlie  origin  of  the  title  is 
doubclhl.  There  arc  three  kui^  at  arms 
in  England — Gartet,  Clarencieux,  and 
Norroy  ;  the  first  is  callei)  principal  king 
at  armSf  the  two  othera  prinnncuU  kingB, 
Clarencieax  is  said  to  be  derived  fiom 
Chunnoe,  brother  of  Henry  V,  iii>t  king 
at  arms  for  the  south  of  England.  Nor- 
roy  (Noriuau  French,  mrlhem  king)  is 
king  at  arras  for  the  nordi  of  En^and. 
Then;  are  also  Lion  kini:  at  arrn^  for  Srot- 
land,  and  Ubter  kinu  at  unii:^  tor  Ireland. 

Kirre-CiUB  {tmmus  polyjihemus).  This 
vaO  known  inliabitant  ot  the  northeni 
coasts  of  the  U.  Suitej*  is  (listinj;tiish*!(l 
Horn  its  luudred  ^jiecics  by  having  seven 
spines  on  the  upper  {mrtof  the  thorax  and 
thn  e  on  tlie  up^>er  part  of  the  niKlumeu  : 
the  su|)crior  surtace  of  the  toil  is  also  pro- 
vided witli  numerous  spinea.  mie  ft- 
male.  Including  the  tail,  is  uboiit  two  R'ct  in 
Jcnptlj,  the  male  somewhat  lesf".  It  shonUi 
be  noticed  that  the  Mpines  on  the  lliorux 
and  abdomen,  ahhough  very  acuta  ahd 
prominent  when  the  animal  is  young,  be- 
come more  obtuse  as  it  advances  in  age, 
so  that,  when  ftdl  grown,  tliey  are  obsolete, 
their  flftuadon  being  deognattd  by  a  tu- 
bercle somewliat  browner  than  the  sur- 
rounding sheli.  They  occur  in  great  pro- 
llnioD  in  Delaware  nay,  in  the  inlets 
llic  Nf  w  Ji  rst'v  roast,  &c.  These  crua- 
taceous  animals  never  swim,  but  change 
their  situations  by  crawling  slowly  along 
on  tlie  bottom.  The  feet  arc  completely 
hidden  by  the  shell.  If,  when  cast  on 
abore  by  the  waves,  tiiey  should  unfor- 
tunately be  throvrn  on  their  hack,  they 
cannot  recover  their  proper  |x>sition. 
ilogs  are  veiy  fond  of  them,  and  it  is  said 
that  these  unimals  ap|)ear  to  know  of  the 
inatnlity  of  the  king-crab  to  escape  if  it  be 
tumetrl  on  its  back,  and  rake  advantagr  of 
the  circumstance  by  rew-rsing  as  many  as 
they  can  befbre  thev  proceed  to  aattfy 
their  appi  tite.  When  irritated,  theyde- 
yate  theu-  tail,  but  arc  incapable  of  using 
it  as  a  wea})on  of  defence.  They  are 
never  eaten  by  man,  tlioueh  the  eggs  are 
said  to  form  an  arri.  ot  food  in  Chii»a. 
These  are  deposited  by  the  feuudc  m  a 
hqlaof  coiMiderablewiddi,but  little  depth, 


according  to  the  obsMTvations  of  Mr.  An- 
dr6,  consist  of  a  great  number  of  veiy 
small  cones. 

KiifOFisHER  [akeda,  Lin.).  Tins  ge> 
nus  of  birds  is  di.<inguislied  hv  having 
an  elongated,  robust,  straight,  tetiaguual, 
acute  bill,  indth  ita  margma  finely  era- 
nate-finibriate  ;  feet  robui*t  ;  wiiips  rather 
short ;  body  tiiick  and  compuci ;  head 
lar^e  and  elongated  ;  plumage  thick 
and  glossy.  They  occur  In  aU  parts  of 
tlie  worUl,  especially  in  warm  climates, 
there  beuig  but  one  species  ui  Europe 
and  one  in  the  U.  Stataa.  The  kingfisher 
frequents  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  is  almost 
always  found  alone,  perched  ou  a  branch 
of  a  tree  projecting  over  the  water,  where 
it  remaina  mpcioiilflai  for  hows,  watch- 
ing till  some  fish  come.'*  uniler  its  stadou, 
when  it  dives  perpendicularly  downwards 
into  the  water,  and  brings  up  its  prey  with 
its  feet,  carries  it  to  land,  wnere  it  beats  it 
to  death,  nnd  swallows  it  entire,  afterwards 
ca.stiug  up  the  scales,  and  otlier  indigestible 
parts,  m  the  fbrm  of  balk  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  animal  respecting  which  the 
imagiuatiou  of  mankind  has  invented  more 
ftbtea  tbsn  respecting,  this  Inrd.  The  an^ 
cients  supposed  that  it  buih  ila  mat  upon 
the  ocean — 

Incvbat  lialcyooe pendentibui.  ctquore  nidis.  Ovid. 

But,  as  dlia  floating  cradle  would  bo  like- 
I V  to  be  destroyad    storms,  tliey  endowMl 

tlie  bird  witli  powers  to  lull  the  raging  of 
the  waves  during  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion: henoo  thooe  tranquil  days  near  the 
solstice  were  tenned  halofon  daj-s ;  and, 
tliai  the  voyager  might  want  no  accom- 
plii^nnent,  they  attributed  it  to  the  charm 
of  song.*  But  these  were  not  all  the  won- 
derfii!  attrilMites  of  the  kiugtislicr.  What- 
ever branch  it  perched  ou  became  with- 
ered; the  b6dy,  vdien  dried,  presanrad 
rlotlies  from  tlie  moth ;  and,  still  more 
extraor(hnar> ,  it  preserved,  where  it  was 
kept,  the  peace  of  iamihes,  and  was  ix>t 
only  a  safeguard  against  thunder,  but  also 
auf,tnented  hidden  treasun^s.  But  it  is 
not  to  the  iancifiU  genius  of  the  ancients 
alone,  that  this  bird  is  indebted  ftr  woti- 
derful  attributes.  According  to  Gmelin, 
the  feathers  of  tin-  kinj^ti.Hher  are  employ- 
ed by  tlie  Tartars  and  Ostiaks  for  many 
aupeiBtitiouspracticea.  ThelbraiarpliMk 
them,  cast  thctn  into  the  wat<>r,  nnd  care- 
fully prcHtirve  such  as  float,  preteiuling 
that  if  with  ono  of  thaia  ftatbeva  Am^f 
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touch  a  woman,  or  even  her  clothes,  she 
tniut  ikll  in  Vtve  with  ibem.  Tbo  Osdaka 
praaervf  tho.  skin  about  their  persons  na 
an  nnnilt't  n^rninnt  «'very  ill.  But  it  is 
not  these  iMirljiirouH  jiatious  only  tlml  en- 
tertain extravngnnt  notions  in  re|;anl  to 
tliis  bin!.  It  is  Ix'lieved  by  some  persons, 
that  if  the  body  of  a  kingiuher  be  sus- 
pended by  a  toread,  by  some  magnetie' 
influence,  its  bfeast  always  turns  to  tlio 
north.  The  species  inlinliitiiifr  tlie  U. 
Suites  {^2.  akuon)  is  diiiliiiguisheU  by  be- 
ing of  a  bknmi  Mate'  color,  with  a  nmi- 

g'noua  Iwind  on  the  breast,  and  a  spot  he- 
re and  behind  the  eves,  a  larse  collar . 
round  the  neck,  and  the  vent  white:  the 
bead  lias  an  elevated  crent.  It  inhabits 
the  wholo  eontinent^  from  Hutls^jn'«  l>ay 
on  the  nortii  to  tlie  euuatur,  and  {>t>rhap8 
even  atill  ftnher  Mwim,  migratiii<' in  cold 
and  tempmte  n-j^tooa.  (See  Wils.  Am. 
Opu,  vol.  iii,  p.  59.) 

'  Ki.xo's  Advocate.  (See  Advocate  qf 
ike  Crown.) 

Kixi's  Hexch.  (See  Courts  JvMkt, 
divi:>iou  Courts  England.) 

Kiira*s  CoLLKOB  (LondonV  This  new 
institution  reeeived  the  royal  clinrt'T  Au- 
gust H,  and  was  brou^^bt  Ibrwanl 
under  the  |>atronago  of  the;  govt  innierit 
and  the  church.  The  course  of  cilur;'.- 
tion  in  Kinj^'rt  college  is  (liviih;d  into 
a  liighcr  and  a  lowei:  departiueut.  The 
latter  division  oonaiatB  of  a  school 
for  th**  reefption  of  day  seholars,  and  ia 
diatinrt  frtun  the  hi<,'ln:r,  and  iiiteiulcd 
to  atibrd  an  education  preparaton.-  to  it. 
The  8tudie.s  pursued  an'  tlio  <rlas--ics,  ele- 
nient.s  of  niathr'uiatiet:,  Pjif^lisli  lit«  ratun* 
and  conijXMsition,  and  some  uiodeni  lan- 
guageji,  if  desifpid.  In  the  fimner  aio 
comprehended  religion  and  morals,  cla-s- 
sical  literature,  inj.thcniaties,  philosopiiy, 
logic,  jK>litieu|  ( conouiy,  hislory,  I  'nglish 
literature  and  compoeidoii,  foreign  lab- 
^inj^?',  and  snbjeeta  conneeted  with  par- 
ticular profesuiooi).  No  pentou,  not  a 
member  of  the  estoblidiea  church,  can* 
hold  any  office  of  govcnuncut  or  mstruc- 
tion  hi  the  colle^re,  exn  pt  the  prof  ssor- 
ship^  of  Oriental  literature  and  niuderu 
langoa^^es.  Tlie  buililing  forms  the  east- 
ern '^\  tu<^  of  ?nmersej:t  house,  eoinpri^ing 
a  chapel,  hall,  library,  lecture  rooms,  resi- 
denees  for  tin?  professors,  &.c.  fScc  Uni- 
tersUiea,  and  Ijondon  UmBtnUifJ^ — Kin^^a 
coUrgr  is  also  the  name  of  on"  of  ilie 
coUagea  at  liie  uiii\ersity  of  Cambridge, 
Ennhnd.  (See  Cttmlhridef.) 

King's  TuKVTaE,  or  Italian  OpF.aA- 
Hoi'SF,  i.«  a  f  i.*-Iiioiiabl<'  place  of  amuse- 
ment iiuhc  Biitish  m^  u-oiioli;^,  liaynKU*ket. 

as* 


The  performances  consist  of  Italiao  ope-  . 
ras  and  ballets, 'and  the  performers  are 

the  most  celebrated  from  th(>  Italimi  and 
Fn'ueh  .stacrcs.  Tlie  iiuerior  is  very  niag- 
nificeni,  and  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  c<de- 
brated  theatre  of  La  Scala,  at  Milan* 
The  PtJigo,  within  the  walls,  is  00  fi  <'t  long 
and  dO  broad,  and  the  space  across  tironi 
the  ^10X68  on  each  aide,  46  foet  Eaoh 
Ikxv  is  eiichjsed  by  curtains,  according  to 
the  fisliioii  of  the  Nenpoliffin  theatn-i",  and 
is  furuisiiud  widi  tsLv  ciiau"s.  There  are 
five  tie^  of  boxei^  all  of  which  are  pnvate 
pro|)erty,  or  are  let  out  for  the  season  to 
peraoos  of  rank  and  fashion.  The  boxes 
vdll  accommodate  about  9(I0pevM>n%'the 
pit  800,  and  the  galleiy  800.  The  opcili 
usually  oprns  for  the  8ea>«on  in  Januaiy,  • 
and  continues  ita  piifonuance,  uu  Tues-. 
days  and  Saturdays,  till  August 

KiNusroN  ;  a  8eai)nrT  «n  the  south 
coast  of  Jamaica,  constituted  a  city  in 
1802,  situated  on  a  bay  or  inlet  of  the  sea, 
in  whieh  tlieri!  is  safe  anchorage.  It  wafi 
fTundt'd  iu  lO'A'i,  afar  the  destruction  of 
I'ort  lioyal  by  uu  earthquxUie  in  llic  pre- 
ceding year.  It  has  been  of  late  greatly 
extemled,  aixl  has  many  handsome 
houses,  it  hsus  two  cbtirchcf*,  one  Epis- 
copal, tJio  oilier  Presbyterian.  There  is, 
b(  sid(\^,a  4ieatre,afi«e>8chopl,estahlis}ied ' 
in  17'2!>,  a  jionr-lious<\  arul  a  public  lios- 
pilal.  i*uj)ulaiioii— whites,  1U,000;  people 
of  color,  ^500 ;  fifee  negroes,  2500 ;  slaves, 
17,000  ;  total,  313,000.  10  miles  east  of 
Spanish  Town.   Lon.  7^  3i3f  \\, ;  iat. 

Kingston,  Elizabetii,  <]ucln  ss  of,  was 
boni  in  17'3(),and  was  ihr  (iaiiLjlitcr  ol'eolo- 
nel  (Miudleigh,  governor  oA"  Ciieisea  col- 
lege, who,  dying  while  she  was  voung,  left 
her  almost  unprovided  for.  Ului  resided 
wiili  hor  mother,  who,  tlironjrh  the  interest 
of  i*idteni  y,  afterwards  carl  of  liath,  pro- 
cured her  the  post  of  maid  of  honor  to  the 
priueess  of  Wali-s,  the  mother  of  (Jeorge 
111.  Her  wit  and  beauty  procured 
her  many  admirerB,^  and,  in  spite  of  the, 
levity  of  her  manners,  a  serious  offer  of 
marrlaire  from  the  duke  of  Hamilton. 
Butwliile  tiiat  noblemun  was  on  tlie  coii- 
tinent,  Mn.Hanmer,  tlia  aunt  of  miss 
Chndlcigh,  with  w  hom  she  vras  on  a  visit, 
|)ej>uaded  her  niece  to  marry  privalt- 
ly  captain  Her\'ey,  a  naval  officer,  after- 
wards earl  of  Bristol.  Shes<Jon  eont  eiv- 
ed  a  violent  dislike  of  her  huhband.  Iu  ij^ht- 
ened  by  the  discovery  tijal  sho  had  been 
deceived  into  an  ofHiuon  that  the  duke  of 
HuDikon  ha<l  f  irgotten  her.  IKr  mar- 
riage, which  took  place  AugUbl  .4,  1744, 
was  kept  a  secret :  and  her  reftisal  of  lul- 
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\-antageous  proposaln  of  marriage  which 
ahe  Bubeequeiitly  received,  oflended  her 
raotfaer,  and  subjected  her  to  reproachej<, 
whicfj  iuiluced  her  to  go  abroad.  She 
went  in  corn|>any  with  a  maior  in  the  ar- 
my, with  whom  she  proceeded  to  Berhn, 
when'  they  parted.  Slie  is  sai(l  to  have 
lieen  well  received  by  the  king  of  Pruaaia, 
and  also  at  tlie  court  of  Dn*s«len  ;  and,  on 
her  return  to  Enghmd  (as  miss  Chudleigh), 
she  resumed  her  situation  as  maid  of  hon- 
or. Des!n>u8  of  bn'aking  off  her  union 
with  captain  Hervey,  she  adopte<l  the  in- 
famous expedient  of  tearing  the  leaf  out 
of  the  parish  register,  in  which  her  mar- 
riage was  ejjtered  ;  but,  rejienting  of  this 
8tep  in  consequence  of  her  liurband's 
succeeding  to  the  peerage,  she  contrived 
to  have  the  leaf  replaced.  Not  long  after, 
the  duke  of  Kingston  made  her  n  mat- 
rimonial olfer,  on  which  slie  endeavored! 
to  procure  a  divorce  fhom  lord  Bristol. 
He  at  first  oppos«Mi  her  scheme ;  but  at 
length  he  wwnted  to  it,  and  she  obtain- 
ed the  wishe<i-for  sepnniiion.  March  8, 
17Gy,  she  was  openly  married  to  Kvelyn 
Pierrepont,  duke  of  Kingston,  on  whose 
death,  in  1773,  she  found  herself  left  mis- 
tress of  a  splendid  fortune  under  the  con- 
dition of  her  not  again  becoming  a  wrle. 
But  sIjo  did  not  enjoy  her  riches  undis- 
turiwd.  The  heirs  of  the  duke  commenc- 
ed a  suit  against  her  for  bigaujy,  as  having 
been  divorced  by  an  incom|>etent  tribunal. 
She  wnn  tried  l>efore  the  house  of  lonis, 
and  was  found  guilty ;  but,  on  her  plead- 
ing tlie  privilege  of  i>eenige,  the  umial  pun- 
ishment of  burning  in  ilie  hand  was  remit- 
ted, and  she  was  discharged  on  paying 
the  fees  of  office.  Her  proj>erty  had  l^ecn 
so  secured  that  it  was  not  atfected  by 
this  proc(?ss.  The  remainder  of  her  life 
was  s|>ent  abroad,  and  she  died  at  her 
seat  near  Foniainebleau,  in  France,  Aug. 
28,  1788. 

KtNsBrROEff,  Jjihn  Henry  van,  a  Dutch 
mimimi,  l»om  May  1,  1735,  at  I)oe«l>org 
in  Guelderiand,  «lie<l  1820,84  years  old. 
From  his  0th  year,  he  sen'ed  in  the  army, 
and  from  the  as^e  of  14  in  the  navy,  in 
which  he  made  his  way  with  uuronuuon 
rapidity,  from  the  rank  of  a  cadet  to  that 
of  a  vice-admiral.  With  the  p4'nnission 
of  the  Dutch  government,  he  entered  the 
Russian  service  in  17(57,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  against  the  Turks. 
Kinsliergen  ♦■njoye<l  the  unlimited  con- 
fidence of  Catharine  If,  of  which  he  prov- 
ed himself  wortliy,  by  his  brilliant  succeaa 
in  an  engagement  on  the  Black  sea,  when, 
with  five  ships  of  40  guns,  and  stnne 
smaller  men  of  war,  be  captured  the 


whole  Turkish  fleet  of  13  ships  of  the 
line.  In  this  battle,  several  celebrated  na- 
val movements  were  first  attempted  by 
him,  which  have  since  been  gimerally 
adopte<I.  His  memorial  to  Catharine,  On 
the  Free  Navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,rec- 
ommende*!  his  {)oIitical  talents  to  the  no- 
tice of  tljc  empress,  who  loailed  him  witli 
marks  of  esteem.  Kinsljergen  relumed 
to  his  countr}'  in  177l>,  and  was  employed 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  emjmror  of 
Morocco,  in  which  he  was  successfuL 
On  the  famous  day  of  the  Dogger-bank 
(August  5,  178 IJ,  so  honorublr  to  the 
Dutch  marine,  Kiusbergen  comu)anded, 
under  admiral  Zoutman,  seven  shifts  of 
the  line,  and  had  the  princi|>al  merit  of 
the  victorj'  over  the  EngUsh  admiral  Par- 
ker. .After  the  peace  of  Paris  of  1783, 
the  empress  of  Russia  and  the  kin^  of 
Denmark  endeavored  to  induce  Kin.**- 
bergen  to  enter  their  respective  marines ; 
but  he  refused  every  offer.  During  tlie 
war  of  the  French  revolution,  he  A%"as  of 
great  aasistanre  to  liis  country,  particularly 
i»i  the  camjMiigns  of  171KJ  ajid  171M.  After 
the  unsucceKdul  campaign  of  ITi).!,  and 
the  change  of  administmtion,  Kinsl>ergen 
remained  in  rptirement,  declining  the 
most  brilliant  f»ffers.  Even  Schimmel- 
penninck,  his  pen*onal  friend,  could  not 
tern|1t  him  from  his  retreat,  where  ln' 
occupied  hinv*t'lf  in  study,  ugricuUurai 
pursuits,  and  the  education  of  tlie  lower 
classes.  King  l^mis  NajK)hrou  appointed 
him  first  chamlxrlain,  count  of  Dogger- 
l)ank,  counsi'llor  of  state,  and  gave  him 
the  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the  imion. 
But  he  could  not  induce  him  to  leave  his 
countr)-s*?at  in  GucUleriand,  in  the  neigh- 
borfiood  of  .Apiteldoom,  nor  to  accept  miy 
of  the  salaries  which  were  connected  with 
these  ap{>ointmcnt*.  After  tlie  union  of 
HollatKl  with  France,  in  1810,  Najwleon 
also  endeavored  to  gain  him  over,  and 
a])j)ointed  him  senator.  Kinsbcrgen  could 
not  njfuse  the  dignity,  but  he  decline^l 
the  income  connected  witli  it.  Ma-sier  of 
a  large  fortune,  lie  applif><I  it  lo  benevo- 
lent and  useful  institutions.  Few  men 
liave  left  a  name  equally  dusen  iiig  esteem. 
He  >vas  a  member  of  many  orders,  and  a 
nieml>er  anil  corrosp<»ndent  of  the  princi- 
I»al  learned  societies.  As  a  writer  on  nav- 
iipitjon  and  tactics,  he  is  an  authority. 
His  maj>s,  including  ihos<;  of  tlic  Crimea, 
are  excellent. 

Kiosk  ;  a  summer-house,  with  a  tent- 
shaped  roof,  open  on  all  sides,  and  Isolated. 
It  is  support e«l  by  pillars  (corntnonly  jilared 
in  a  square),  round  the  fool  of  which  is  a 
balustrade.    It  is  built  of  wood,  straw,  or 
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Ifaiikr  mattfnli^  and  is  chiefly  erected 

to  afford  r  free  prospect  in  the  shade,  but 
it  also  serves  to  embellish  a  rund  or  gardea 
view.  TlwwmdlMMftis'INiriDrik  This 

kind  of  pavilion  has  been  introduced 
from  thr  Tiirkn  and  Persians  into  the 
>     Eiijgluili,  i'lxncii  and  German  ^[ardens. 

Knpnfl,'  Andrew,  a  dissenting  divine, 
Av.'is  hf)ni  at  NottiiiL'iiani,  March  28,  1725: 
in  174«i,  hecuoie  pyniif^jir  of  a  diaseatiug 
coiigi«-^'ntion  la  BoiMMi  in  UnoobMliire, 
and,  in  l/.^l,  pastor  to  a  diKsentingcoilgiv- 
jration  in  Westminster.  In  \  7i>i,  h**  wasa|)- 
pointed  cljLsjsical  and  philological  tutor  to 
tlir  a.  ;u!t  tii\  supported  in  London  by  the 
fumU  of  U  illiatn  rowurti.  In  17<)7,  he 
received  the  (J^pme  of  doctor  of  divinity 
ftom  the  wnifgwhy  of  Edinburirh,  and,  in 
ITTjft  and  1779,  became  a  f»  l!u\v  of  the 
society  of  antifpiarios  nnd  of  the  mynl 
Mocietv.  He  (li(  4l  in  17*Jo.  Doctor  Kippis 
laid  me  foundation  of  the  New  AadimI 
Register.  IIi-  dt-vntrd  tii-  principal  al- 
teuiion  during  the  Uuer  years  of  his  life,  to 
an  improfed  edftioo  m  the  Bfagrapiiia 
Brilmmea.  This  work  was  conducted 
f*n  aplioao  elaborate,  tlin' t  ^  t  i  ifi.  r, 
of  it  va  the  same  scale  is  UKciy  lo  tn*  at- 
tempted. Tlie  hbora  of  dodnr  Kippis 
e.xtendfHi  only  to  five  ftHo  TolqiDSi^  foim- 
iug  a  small  port  of  the  plan. 

KiRCRE ;  a  German  wovd  for  chunk, 
which  ap()ears  in  a  gnat  nMimfc— '  €f  geo- 
graphical words. 

KiRCUER,  Aihanaisius ;  a  learned  Ger- 
man ^eauit,  boni  at  Fulda,  in  HQOL  He 
w'.is  professor  of  iniifhcinaiifs,  philosophy, 
mid  the  Oriental  laogu^^p*,  at  Wurtzburs, 
wlieatfi»«liiiak€ftiieSwedee  disturbed  his 
n^pose, and  Jbe  repaired  to  Avignon,  where 
he  conrinnnd  sevenil  years.  He  wished 
to  return  to  Geruiauy,  but  tlie  pope  called 
him  to  Rome,  irtiere  he  at  fint  «ui|^ 
mathematics  in  the  collegium  Romanum, 
and  al'terwnnls  occupied  hunself  in  the 
study  of  the  Eg}pti9Bhieroglv|)hics.  Fa- 
ther Kiicher  waa  a  good  Orientalist,  as 
well  OS  an  excellent  mathematician ;  but 
the  fiuicifiil  nature  of  some  of  his  studies 
has  eanaed  moat  of  hia  (RoduetioDa  to  be 
considered  mther  curious  than  useful.  In 
his  atti-mpts  to  unravel  tlie  hieroglyphicjj, 
he  occasionally  fell  into  some  singular  al>- 
;  awililies.  His  indusury  as  a  writer  was. 
imwearied,  the  whole  of  his  works  occu- 

Hing  no  fewer  tlian  20  volumes  in  folio, 
in  quarto,  and  3  in  octaro.  Among 
these  are  his  (Edipus  Jf^}fpHacm  (4  voL^., 
foL,  1652 — 55),  which  contains  fanciful 
ejqjklauations  of  a  great  number  of  hiero- 
^tiftflliies.   In  tliis  work,  and  in  Ids  Pro- 
^Kiwf  G^tei  (^lome^  1636^4to.>  and  hia 


Ungua  JEgMliaM  wttihite  (Bate,  1644, 

4to.),  he  niaJe  investigadons  respecdn^the 
Coptic  language.  He  wrote  also  Oheltsciut 
.Egypiiacua ;  Phanurgia  Aowi ;  Wra  jnag- 
na  sciendi  sen  Combinaioria ;  PraAariones 
MagrxtUcfr  (folio)  ;  Itinerarxum  extaticum 
(4to.) ;  Mundua  subterraneua  (2  vols.) ; 
^kimvia^wimfalu  (2  vols^  foKo) ;  Tur- 
>  ^iW;  Cfttna  xUmtrata ;  Pnmititr 
Giiomontem  eatoplrictz  (4to.) ;  ►4rca  Ab*  ; 
Polygraphia  (fobo) ;  Orgaman  Mathemati- 
ctm;  Jrra  magna  Lucis  et  Untbr^  (foUoV 
&C.,  &c.  In  his  Mxmirgiay  he  lay*  claim  to 
the  invention  of  the  ./Cohan  harp}  and  in 
^MB^fholmrgia  Aboa,  to  that  ef 'tte  apeik- 
injf-tnimpet.  He  was  afterwards  prof»  s- 
sorof  Hebrew .! rid  tnaihematics  at  Rome, 
where  he  died  in  icidO.  His  writings  em- 
brace the  depaicmeitta  of  phileaaphyj  mMh 
ernarics,  pliyj^icv,  niechanics,  cosino«jni- 
phj|i,  natural  histoQ',  philoiufr\ ,  history  and 
antiquity.  Thqr  eihibit  groat  laoniing, 
but  are  diafigiued  hy  aaaBy  eH^avB* 
gances. 

KiROHiSBS,  or  KiRouis,  or  Kirokse^ 
or  KiRODSEs,  or,  as  they  caII  themselves, 
Sara-Kaisaki  (Cossacks  of  the  steppes): 
a  widely  extended  fieople  of  Independent 
Taiiarir,  oocupying  a  great  part  of  tbo 
southern  frontier  of  Asiatic  Russia.  Thar 
are  generally  considered  as  the  descend 
ants  of  the  most  ancient  Mongols,  wbo< 
formerly  dwelt  hi  the  ueighbwhood  of 
tlie  Chinese  wall.  When  they  were  first 
discovered,  at  the  time  of  the  Russian 
oononeat  of  SHieria,  they  were  dwelling 
oil  trie  upjMT  Yenesey.  Since  that  time, 
they  have  been  known  as  a  restless  and 
dangerous  people.  They  now  inhabit  th(| 
^\'a8te8  l)ei  ween  the  Ural  ami  the  Irtisch^eall^ 
ed,  by  the  RtissiaiiP,  the  Kirghise  steppes. 
These  wastes  are  bounded  west  by  the 
Caapian  aea  and  the  provmce  of  Caucasia,, 
nortli  by  the  govemnient.s  of  Vfn  and  To- 
bolsk, and  e&st  bv  that  oi'  Kohvan.  They 
have  been  loug  divided  into  the  Gnat,  the 
Middle  and  tlie  Litde  Hordes.  The  fiiat^ 
on  account  of  their  valor  and  the  inacces- 
sible mountains  in  which  they  dwell,  lon^ 
remained  independ«it,  antU  dnbauhan, 
in  181f>,  acknowledged  the  sovereipity  of 
Russia.  The  Middle  and  Little  Hordes 
have  rccogniseil  tlic  dominion  of  the  Rus- 
aiana  suice  1731,  but  have  always  shown, 
themselves  faithless,  and  disposed  to  pil- 
lage ;  on  which  account,  lines  of  small 
fortreaaea  have  been  ereeted  along  Ut<r 
streams  on  their  frontiers.  The  Xittle 
Horde  occupy  the  westenimost  position, 
and  wander  over  tlie  plains  south  and  ea* 
of  thu  I  ral,  and  bcnwn  n  the  Caspian  and 
AnL,  The  Middle  llorde  live  iiuthereaat^ 
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on  the  TOst  [»laing  north  of  Inkn  Aral. 
Thf^s«;  two  honlt'Ji  subsist  entirely  on  their 
liocktf,  nod  liave  no  agricuiiiiro.  Tho 
OlMt  Horde  Uve  farther  to  the  rasi  and 
south,  f>eyond  the  Anil,  nud  on  thr  Sirr  ; 
numw.  of  tliem  are  pastural,  but  n  cuiuiide- 
cablu  proporiiMi  cultiVate  ths  kmd,  tiid 
iahabit  nitile,  mild  and  well  watered 
ronntries.  In  the  lofty  rin«j[cs  l>etwet?n 
Catilitfur  mid  Siberia,  then;  is  a  race 
cdM  mU  or  JUMMtom  Kerghues,  fV«e, 
ficrri-  .irirl  \v;u"like,  anioinitiniif  to  about 
50,U00.    There  in  anotlier  detarlmient 


with  aninmdver-Inn^j  on  the  rival  sy?rtom, 
which  made  a  convert  of  doctor  Kirwan, 
whose  rejection  of  the  prineiples  he  had 
so  ably  BUpported,  had  a  considerable  In- 
fluence in  prt>d«!eiti£i  tin-  revolution  which 
look  ulace  in  chemical  science.  He  pro- 
ducM,  berides  the  fbregoing  woricR,  an 
Fstifnate  of  the  Temperature  of  different 
Latitudes  (17H7,  ,Svo.) ;  a  treatim-  on  the 
Analysis  of  Mir.-^rai  Waters  (8vo.),  and 
another  on  Lojric  (3yolB.f  8vo.),  to  which 
may  b»»  added  variou^i  cr»inntiuiic:itions  fo 
the  leanied  societies  to  which  he  belonged. 


south  of  Cashj^ar,  an  agricultural  ]>eople,  At  DubfiB,  he  ftunded  an  anodatlon  for 

and  moH!  civilized  than  the  rest.  The  tho  express  porpoee  of  cultivating  mine- 
Little  and  Middle  Horden  an*  jmi<l  to  con-  ralof.^'  ;  and,  as  a  grolojtrist,  he  advocated 
Hist  each  of  about  30,0tX)  tcnt.H  or  laniilies,  what  has  ln'cn  called  the  .Vrptunian  thco- 
eaeb  of  about  10  persons ;  total,  about  n/  of  tfie  earth,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
<XX),(X)0.  Their  constitution  is  entirely  Joctor  James  Huttlin.  Hifl  death  OCCUr- 
free  and  independent.    'J'hc  khan  of^llie  red  in  1812. 

KiB  w  Alt,  Walter  Blalife ;  an  Iffsh  dirine, 


Little  Horde  is  indeed  aiipointed  by  Riu- 
has  aeavcely  any  influence. 


8ia,  but  he 

The  liuHHian  f^ovennnent,  instead  of  ex- 
actiuff  any  tribute,  pay  regular  pensions  to 
afl  tM  priuci|ial  chieA^m  oenaideration 
that  these  tuHudent  warriors  >IimI1  no!  ex- 
ercise up»>n  the  Russian  empire  ihoue  pred- 
atory haiMts  for  which  they  hare  alwwjrs 
\yean  ftmous.  The  Kirghisea  profess  the 
Molianirnednn  reli^on,  practi*^  [K)Iyi^tny, 


eminent  for  his  p<»pidjirity  as  a  preaeiu  r. 
He  was  !>om  at  (Jalwny,  in  1751,  and  ed- 
ucated at  tlie  Engliiih  Catholic  coUckc  of 
St  OmeiS  whence  he  removed  to1x>u- 

•vain,  where  he  r mk  i>rir«t's  order?,  and 
became  professor  of  pliil'^r^phy.  In  1778, 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  tb  the  Nea- 
politan emlia^M  in  London,  and  attained 

some  fiime  by  Iiis  evertioifa  jo  the  pulf)it. 


and  hvo  in  lems  of  felt,  superior  to  liicse   In  17b7,  he  rctwdvcd  to  c(»nfonu  to  the  es 


of  the  Calmuc^.  Their  artidea  of  trade 
are  cattle^  Am.  leather,  and  coverleta  of 
fblt. 

Kirwan,  Richard,  a  dislkiffuished  mod- 

en»  writer  on  chemistry,  geology,  and  tlie 
kindred  sciences.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
county  of  Galway,  in  Inland,  and  was 


taUithmenf,  and  prejiched  to  his  first  Prot- 
estant con^m\irntion  in  St  Peter's  church, 
Dublin.  In  l/bd,  he  was  preferred  to  the 
prebendary  of  Howtb,  ana  to  the  rectory 
of  St.  Nicholas,  Dubun,  and  finally  i>re- 
Hente<!  to  tin-  dt-tn  n-  of  Killala.  Won- 
ders are  told  of  hi:^  attraction  asn  prt^ach- 


oducated  at  the  univenity  of  Dublin,  er,  and  it  was  often  neecssuy  to  keep  off 
where  he  took  the  defrree  of  LL.  1),  He  the  crowds  from  the  churches  in  which  lie 
deroted  himself  viith  great  ardor  to  chem-  i)reached,  by  iruanls  and  palifwxdm>s.  He 
ical  and  mineralogical  researches^  and  be-   died  exhausted  by  his  lalwrs,  Oct.  27, 1805, 

 ^a  tneml)er  of  the  royal  Imh  acad-  leaving  a  widow  with  two  sons  aud  two 

dau^^hters,  to  the  fn-^r  n'-d  hist  of  whom 
wbs  granted  a  |>c  nation  of  £300  per  au- 
ntmi.  In  1B14,  a  volume  of  IHs  sermons 
^vas  published,  wliich  is  the  onty  WOlk  of 
his  which  reachrd  the  pn-ss. 

Kiss.  The  mutual  touching  of  the 
lips  and  the  mingling  of  the  breatli  is  one 
of  the  most  infiu"al  expn»iofjs  of  afTec- 
tion  among  men.  The  child  ex[»n  sses  its 
lofo  by  a  kiss,  and  men  in  all  stages  of 
refinement  do  tho  same.  Inferior  crea- 
tures expre«si  tendenu'vw  in  a  sifnilnr  nirtu- 
ner,  as  tlie  billing  ol  dovo:< ;  and  many 
creatores  tonch  M^ects  of  love  with  the 
motith,  or  rather  tongue.  The  fliithfuf 
chemisstry  ativaneed  by  doctor  Friesllcy.  dog  cannot  show  his  afiection  to  his  mas- 
1  his  very  mgenioifs  prodtMtion  Was  trans-  tcr  more  clearly  than  by  licking  his  hand. 
lnU'i\  into  Fnocli  by  the  advocat.-s  f..r  the  itut  lUOn  puts  the  restiaints  of^ neason  and 
onti-pUlogistic  byiiothesia,  aud  published,  deooram  on  the  deaMlkstnitiona  of  afieo- 


cmy,  and  also  a  fellow  of  the  royal  socie- 
ty,  lie  published  in  the  Pltilosophical 
TnaiflBctions  for  17B1, 1789  aiid  1788,  Es- 

perimi  nt-^  and  ()!>S4*rvajiiHi^  on  the  Ppe- 
citic  Gruvities  and  Attnietive  Powers  of 
various  Saline  Sulwtanees  ;  which  im- 
portant subject  ho  farther  prosectitcd  in 
the  IM)ilo«ophical  Transaetions  for  17>."). 
In  1784 ai)peared  his  lCiementj»of  iMineral- 
opr  (8  volii;8vo.l  which  was  trftndaled  hito 
Crennan  byrrell,  and  siulwequently  repu!»- 
iiahedj>viih  additionM  and  irri|M-ovemenrs. 
In  1787,  he  nubliiihed  an  ILssjiv  on  Phlo- 
giston and  toe  CJonstitution  of 'Acids,  de- 
signed a'<  a  d"  n-nee  of  die  thoon'  of 
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tion,  and  die  lam  has  been  mt^timiii^ 

^nuiodS  rcstrirfions  amnri^  difr«*rcnt  nn- 
tionji ;  80  that,  to  thin  day,  u  kiiw  ^veii 
coutnuy  to  tlA  will  of  the  penwn  kiased, 
ina^,  in  GtTinany,  be  puni^^^le<l  as  an  tn- 
juna  (({.  v.),  \vliil:^t,  on  tin-  otiirr  li;uul,  it 
lias  entered  largely  into  vanoua  cereaiu- 
■ials,  civil  and  wHgitMi  >lHwing  the 
fiirdiead  of  a  peraoOy.ia  a  slijii  <  f  conde- 
scension and  good  will,  Uic  parental 
blusuiuK  being  9^ed  with  the  fattierH  kits 
mttieibrehead  of  the  child  among  taaajT 
nations.  Kisjiinj:  ihr  shoulders,  is  an  ex- 
nrettMOU  uf  iniehoriiy  ;  tAili  more  ho  kiss- 
•lag'tbe  hand  or  the  loot ;  and  the  tugn  of 
dba  gftatest  bumUiation  among  the  Poles, 
Bohojninns,  RusKians  and  Asiatics,  is  to 
ki£>f<  ilie  ground,  as  a  svinbol  tliat  the 
place  whore  the  fcoc  of  tne  honored  per- 
aonhaatiod  is  dear  to  t1u>m.  The  word 
ki$ting  ia  tiie  usual  expression,  in  He- 
Iwew,  to  aignify  adoration  ;  and  adoratio 
Unerally  means  touching  wiA  He  mauA. 
In  the  article  ^Idoration,  mention  has 
l^eeu  made  of  the  custom  ol  kisniug  tlio 
haii»Wiiiig  the  ancieota,  ind  of  kMnff 
the  foot,  originally  of  every  liishop,  nnti, 
at  present,  of  tlie  pope.  The  stem  Ko- 
u^us  h^ld  it  indecent  for  a  husl>und  to 
Ite  his  wife  in  pi«aenee.«vaD of  aduigbt 
ter.  Witli  some  nations,  as  the  Germans 
and  French,  it  is  customary  tor  men  to, 
\Sm  each  other  after  a  lon^  abaence,  &e. 
Kb  i^jnoet  ancient  timeo,  It  was  cuatom- 
ary  to  impress  kiaaes  on  one's  own  hand, 
and  tiieu  make  the  sign  of  tiirowioff 
them  to  the  aun,  moon,  the  atan  (JM^m^ 
2<J|,  and  even  to  Baal.  Hoiikt  makes 
I'nam  kiss  the  hand  of  Acliilies.  Among 
die  Romana,  the  higher  magiatretea  gave 
their  hands  to  l)e  kissed  by  the  lower 4lfll» 
cers,  and,  under  the  emperors,  the  mon- 
arch i^ve  his  hand  to  be  kitued  to  iho' 
mpenor  offieaiM^  frtAt  die  iowisit  oflloan 
paid  their  homage  on  their  kneea,  touch- 
the  sown  of  the  emperor,  or  their 
nam  hana,  &c.   Kissing  the  hand  of  the 

0overei|ni,  m<>w  fi<M  pail  iif  llm  mil  

niul  of  all  I'jirrtpenn  cotirts.  It  is  consid- 
ered u  particular  mark  of  grace.  Olhceni 
wn  allowed  this  privilege  wbbn  t^  aet 
^Mtt'OII  im{K>rtant  ex|H-ditions,  or  return 
from  them.  In  Prnspiia  alone,  the  king's 
hand  is  never,  ur,  ut  least,  vcr)'  rarely  kiss- 
ed, m  a  iMVltf'iailM  MmoKMliaL  Ib 
Spain,  the  grandeei|4ri|ifi>rm  this  c  remo- 
uy  on  certain  court  in  England,  it 

ia  customary  for  certam  oAeen  ta  Ina 
the  king's  iiand,  at  their  first  audience. 
When  the  etnperor  of  Knssia  dies,  hia 
bod^'  is  laid  out.  in  stale,  and  evenrona 


Oatbofiea  kka  Hm  bMiop^  hand,  or  mifaar 

the  ring  which  he  wears  in  \'irtue  of  Ui 
ejpiacoual  office.  Kissing  the  hand  waa 
nfmeny  very  customary  on  the  Euro- 
pean onntinem^  and  atOI  ia  ao  to  a  cartain 
degree.  A  gentleman  may  kiss  n  lady's 
hand ;  and  people  of  the  lower  class,  to 
oipieaa  great  gradtude,  wiH  not  unfii^ 
nuently  kiss  the  harul  of  a  Ixjnefactor.  In 
Kussia,  all  persons  have  a  right  to  kiss  each 
otiier  on  Easter  day — the  day  of  rejoicing 
la  the  Greek  CatboBocbiireh.  Whaatba 
wives  of  European  monarchs  appear, 
neople  generally  make  a  motion  aa  if  to 
kin  the  cown,  and  theyoflhr  the  hand  to 
be  kiaaed.  In  England,  on  the  first  pre- 
sentation of  young  ladies  of  high  families 
at  court,  die  queen  salutes  tlieui  on  the 
cheek.  In  the  aame  way,  ahe  aahuea  m 
hostess  if  she  pays  a  visit.  Kissing  the 
foot  is  a  common  Oriental  sign  of  respect.  • 
The  later  Roman  emperors,  whoae  court 
ceremonial  was  mixed  with  so  many  aar> 
vile  customs,  first  introduced  this  practice 
into  the  West.  The  popes  liave  required 
it  aa  a  of  reapect  flom  the  aacular 
power  since  the  eighth  centiuy.  Pone 
Coustantine  1  firat  hod  hia  foot  kiawd  oy 
the  emperor  Justinian  IL  on  lua  entiy  •in* 
to  Constantinople,  in  710l  Valentine 
about  827,  required  every  one  to  kiss  his- 
foot ;  and,  from  that  time,  tliia  mark  of 
reverence  appeaia  to  hiye  been  eapeoled 
bv  all  popes.  When  thi^  ceremony  takea 
place,  tlie  pope  wears  a  slipper  with  a 
croaa,  which  is  kissed.  In  French,  this  is 
caUad  It  baisement  da  pudtf  the  word 
haisemenf  is  not  used  in  any  other  relation. 
In  more  recent  times^  Frotestants  have  not 
hem  obliged  to  Ite  tibe  pope's  foot,  but 
merely  to  bend  the  kooa  afaghdy.  Even 
Catholic  princes  sometimes  perform  only 
th^  ffepudexion.  When  tlie  pope  is  elect- 
ad,  M  la  placed  on  the  ahar,  and  the  car- 
dinals, first  of  all,  wrform  the  adoration. 
Each  approaches  tiie  newly  elected  pope, 
and  kisses  his  foot,  then  hia  kiiee,and  ia  tun 
embraced  by  tlie  pope,  and  aaluted  on  tbo 
cheek.  The  clei^man  sometimes  kisses 
the  woman  immediately  afler  mairiage. 
The  fttff  ^  peace,  in  the  Cadiofic  chmoi^ 
forms  part  of  a  religious  rite.  St  Pdar 
and  Paul  end  their  epistles — "  Salute  one 
another  with  a  holy  kiss."  And  it  waa  at 
fiiat  cuatomary  aasong  the  Chriatiaiia  lo 
give  each  other  the  kiss  of  peace — il0Bil- 
bol  of  concord  and  unity — particulamrat 
the  agc^.  (q.  v.)  Many  ftdieiB  of  dm 
church  mention  it,  as  St  Justin,  TertuJk 
lian,  St.  Cyril,  &c.,  and  in  the  ap6at«>lic 
constitutions  and  all  old  litiurgies,  mention 
iamadeofk.  Tbo  haadiooa^  on  dda  «c« 
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e0«at,  ivpnaehed  the  ChiMuitwith  U- 

centioiistipsj*,  a.-»,  from  misanderttanding, 
they  also  accused  Uiem  of  aacnfioing  hu- 
tmn  viethna,  when  the  sacrifiee  of  Christ 
was  meant.  That  ih«'S4'  kiaBCS  may  hftv«? 
hwl  an  o»>jectionable  leuUeucy,  we  do  ijoi 
deny,  as  we  know  ouiaelvcs,  mat,  in  Berlin, 
wbeiea  rertain  ■eothad  reiutro<hu  ed  the9« 
kL^r<  with  the  npii>o8,  goveniment  ftmnd 
it  necejssarj'  to  prohibit  thcin.  In  the 
Gimk  church,  the  kiss  of  peace  ia  given 
bdTore  the  oblation,  and  aft.  r  havinff  dis- 
ini<«'<l  tlM"  ratrrlMiniens.  In  the  Latin 
chim  h,  t]»u  kiss  of  peace  is  gitwi  iniBae^ 
dtal^  befhre  the  connnuiiion.  The  clcr- 
pyniHii  who  rcl»-l.m!f>s  mass  kissow  the  al- 
tar, and  einbracetj  the  deacon,  saying,  Pax 
Ii6t,  fraUr,  et  eedma  mmiUt  Da ;  the 
deacon  doe*  the  sanjp  to  the  siil>-deacon, 
and  Mya,  Pax  tenm ;  the  latter  isalutes  the 
other  clem  Kissing  must  bm  hewj 
eomnson  with  the  Jews,  since  JudatUiM 
h  as  a  siL'ii  to  l)etray  the  Savior. 

KiTCHiNKR,  diKtor,  WBS  the  son  ol  a 
Middlesex  justice,  who  wa§  fer  many 
years  a  cool  men-hnnt  in  the  Strand.  Hp 
acqnin  d  a  hanrl!»oine  fortune,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  his  son.    Doctor  Kitdifaier 
wee  edneated  at  Eton,  after  which  he  set- 
tled in  Loniluri  up  n  physH-ian.    Karly  in 
life,  he  married ;  hut  a  rw-jmrution  from  his 
vSfe  soon  after  took  place  by  numnl  eoo- 
nut,  and  he  was  left  at  lilM'rty  to  employ 
faiiainpip  f<^rtntie  in  experiiiHMUal  cook- 
ery,   lie  treated  eating  and  drinking  as 
the  only  serious  business  of  life ;  and,  hav- 
IDgcau^xht  the  attention  nf  tlir-  public  by 
the  singularity  of  his  conduct,  he  proceed- 
ed to  promulgate,  under  the  title  of  the 
CooVs  Oracle,  the  laws  of  \ho  nilinaiy 
art,  profe»edIy  foondrd  on  his  own  prnc- 
^ce.    He  was  accu.stoined  to  assemble 
fais  fHeiidBataewiwrMmorM  at  his  house 
en  Tuesday  eveninu".  iunl  for  the  n'jnila- 
tion  of  th^se  nifeiin-ps  placed  a  placard 
over  bis  chimney  piece,  containing  these 
mids,  •'At  seven  come,  at  eleven  go." 
Hp  was  a  irn  r  t  stickler  for  p»mrftiality, 
and  kept  a  slate  in  his  ball,  on  which  his 
hours  for  reeeivin|r ^'^i*^  iniBcated. 
His  appearance,  his  dress,  his  tisair«*s,  his 
person,  w»*re  all  quaint.     Besides  his 
Cook's  Onifle,  doctor  Kitchiner  wrote 
Practical    <)l>s4  rvations  on  Telescxipee 
(1815,  reprinted  for  th^  fourth  time  in 
1825,  under  the  title  of  Economy  of  the 
Eyes) ;  Apicim  raMitf,  (1817) ;  the  Art  of 
Invigorating  and  Proloirjiiiir  Life  (1B2Q) ; 
nl<*o    the  Tnivrllrr's   Orurle,  published 
just  after  his  death ;  tScc    In  his  private 
character,  doctor  Kitchiner  la  lepneented 
iMving  beeaaB  ain&ahle  BlMo,  reqteoied 


for  his  integrity,  confiihatmy  mannfffH, 
and  social  virtues. 

Klapkoth,  Martin  Hcniry,  one  of  the 

most  sfientific  CkTinan  philosophers  and 
cheinisis,  was  bora  Dec.  1, 1743,  at  VV  unii- 

S>rode,  and  died  Jan.  1,  1817,  at  BerHn. 
e  waa  an  afiotliccary  till  the  year  1788. 
In  that  vnr,  ho  hecanie  chemist  to  the 
academy  of  sciences,  and  sold  his  apotlie- 
caryls  estahUahment    He  was  the  tir« 
who  disicovered,  in  the  stone  called  zir-on, 
and  also,  afterminln,  in  the  hyacinth,  fn»ra 
Ceylon,  a  peculiar  alkaline  earth,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  tinon  earth,  and 
%vhich  has  since  attrartrd  much  attention 
irom  the  French  chciiusta  Morveau  uud 
Vauquelin.  In  1797,  he  woertuiied,  by  a 
masterly  analysis,  the  existence  of  a  dis- 
tinct metal  in  the  suh.stance  called  plaHnOy 
tQ  which  he  gave  tlie  name  idlunum.  To 
the  same  period  belongs,  also,  tlie  discov- 
ery of  another  species  <»f  MiPtal,  the  titani- 
um, which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
combination  with  the  oxide  ef  iron  ano 
various  earths.    We  are  indebted  to  hie 
analysis  of  pitch  blende  for  a  thin!  new 
species  with  which  he  enriched  the  class 
of  metals— the  uranittm.    He  aolijeeied 

meteoric  stones  to  a  vrry  thorou«rh  nnd 
careful  anaU sis,  and  proved  the  iiitere*- 
ing  point  of  theh>  identity  of  eompdeitioD. 
The  results  of  these,  and  other  more  im* 
portnnt  ch^roienl  investiijutions,  are  ex- 
hibited in  his  Contributions  to  the  Chemi- 
cal Knowledge  of  Mineral  Bodiee  ( Berlin, 
1795—1815,  torn,  vi.)  We  have  also  n 
clieinieal  dictionary  published  by  him  in 
conjunction  with  f).  Wolff,  of  which  fiv© 
volumeSfind  four  supplemciitar>'  volumes, 
r'pjM'an-d  ut  H«>rlin.  since  1807,  which 
may  l>e  n'i,auxied  as  the  most  complete 
and  res{>ectable  cbennicftl  woric,  in  alpha- 
berical  arrangenienly  that  Genmmy  has 

prod  t  iced. 

KLAPaoTH,  Henry  Julius  von,  myal 
Prussian  praiessor  of  the  A^inir  ian- 
gunges,  l»<»rn  nt  H«  r!iti,  O  t.  II.  17K{.  i**  n 
son  of  the  celebiated  cheqiisu  He  devoted 
himself,  from  hi»youth,  to  the  study  of  the 
Asiatlelanguagea,  particularly  the  Chinese, 
had  nf'cess  to  the  libraries  nt  Berlin  and 
JJresdeu,  published  at  Weimar,  lu  1808, 
the  ^isiade  Magazme,  and  was  invited  to 
PetWSburg.  us  adjunct  to  the  ncadomy,  in 
the  department  of  the  Asiatic  lauguageti. 
His  inquiries  were  particularly  directed  to 
the  history  and  geography  of  the  interior 
of  Asia,  the  migrations  of  its  different 
races,  and  the  connexi<Hi8  of  tlieir  liui- 
gtiages.  In  1805,  he  ieoompanled  count 
(Jolowkin,  who  went  as  aiiilmssjid(»r  to 
Fekin  J  but  the  exptdition  was  obliged  to 
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return  aflcr  reaching  tlio  frontier.  He 
tlien  occupied  himself  in  collecling  vo- 
rahiil;irieJ»,  and,  at  Irkufk,  had  an  opjKir- 
tunity  of  Ijocorniiig  oc«jijainted  with  the 
Mantchoo  tongue.    After  Wis  retuni,  the 
academy  of  IVterHbiirg,  on  iJie  recom- 
mendation of  count  John  Potocki,  em- 
ployed liim  to  pursue,  in  tJie  rt-gion  of 
Caucasus,  his  impiiriea  into  the  Asiatic 
races.    He  lliere  discovered  the  descend- 
ants of  the  HuiiiS  th<!  Avars  and  Alans, 
ami  returned  to  Petershurj^  in  with 
many  important  manuHi*npUj,  which  he 
had  collected.    His  Archives  of  Asiatic 
Literatun-  (torn.  i.  1810 — 14]  wen;  the  re- 
sult of  this  journey.    He  tlien  drew  up 
the  catalogue  of  tlie  Chinese  and  Mant- 
choo  b<M»ksaud  nmiiuscripLs  in  the  lihrury 
of  the  academy,  the  Chiiiesi;  churacters 
for  which  were  cut  at  Berlin.    In  1812, 
he  took  his  dismission,  went,  in  1814,  to 
Italy,  and  fixed  upon  Paris,  at  hist,  as  his 
I>ermnneut  resilience ;  where,  with  the  tis- 
sistance  of  the  king  of  Pnissia,  w  ho  iip- 
|K)inted  him  professor  of  ilie  Asiatic  lan- 
guages, he  published  several  works,  a£i 
tiic  Supplement  to  the  Chinese  Dictiona- 
r>'  of  l  ather  BiLsil  of  Glemona  (by  De 
Guigue.s,  1813),  No.  1.    The  continuation 
of  it  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
publication  of  iliat  ol*  ]SIorrisou  (IMacao, 
1820,  torn.  ii.  -llo.).    He  also  published  a 
catalogue  of  the  Chinese  and  Manlchoo 
hooks  and  mauusonpts  in  tlie  roval  libm- 
ry  at  Berlui  (Paris,  1822),  with'  «  xlnicts 
and  chn»uological  lubli  s  for  the  Chinese 
history ;  tlieu  a  Uealisc  uiHm  the  Uigurs, 
the  first  lljat  contained  specimens  of  iIhj 
laiiguagc  of  this  ancient  people,  in  tho 
Oigur  characters.    In  1823  appeared,  nt 
Ptuis,  his  ^^sia  IWy^luttit  (4t«».),  with  an 
Atlas  of  languages,  in  folio,  in  which  he 
indicated  the  ramifications  of  ihe  various 
..•Vsijitic  races,  according  to  the  relation  of 
tln.'ir  huiguages,  and  ascertaine<l  the  dale 
of  the  commencement  of  cerUiin  history 
among  the  various  Asiatic  nations.  This 
Work  aUj  contains  a  truaslatiun  of  a  Mon- 
gol legend  of  tho  life  of  iJadulia,  with  n  - 
niarks.    In  182:J,  he  publi.-lied  a  tnuish;- 
lion,  in  Fnuicli,  of  his  Travels  in  the  Cau- 
casus, with  many  additions,  in  2  voIuiiks. 
He  is  also  quite  active  in  the  service  of 
the  Asiatic  s(K'icty  of  Paris.    The  journal 
of  tliat  instituti«in  contains  many  |»ajn;i>> 
by  him.    Uv.  also  jjulilLshed,  at' the  v\- 
penso  of  this  society,  a      orgian  gram- 
/nar,  atid  Gcorgmn  and  Miuitrhoo  dic- 
tionaries.   Since  1824,  have  appt-ami  his 
Historical  Tables  of  Asia,  from  the  Mon- 
archy of  Cynis  to  our  Time  (4  vuls.,  4lo., 
with  ail  atia-s,  ui  folio).    Khiprolh  is  also 


a  member  of  the  Astatic  society  in  Lon- 
don, and  some  lime  since  undertook  to 
publish  tliere  a  Geographical,  Statistical 
and  Historical  Description  of  China  (2 
vols.,  4to.). 

Kleber,  Jean  liaptiste,  a  French  gen- 
eral, disfingiiished  not  less  for  hbt  humani- 
ty and  integrit)',  than  for  his  courage,  ac- 
tivity and  coolness,  was  one  of  tlio  ablest 
soldiers  which  the  revolution,  so  fertile  in 
military  genius,  produced.     His  father 
.was  a  common  laborer,  and  young  Kte- 
U-r  was  himself  peacefully  occupied  as  an 
arcliitect,  when  the  revolutionary  troubles 
led  him  to  tiie  career  of  arms.    He  was 
boni  at  Strasburg,  in  1754,  and  bad  re- 
ceived some  education  in  the  niihtar)' 
academy  at  Munich,  through  the  agency 
of  some  German  gentlemen,  to  w  hom  ho 
had  renderetl  a  service.    From  ITTtJ  to 
1783,  he  had  s«Tved  in  the  Austrian  nrmy 
against  the  Turks.     Having  entered  a 
French  volunteer  corjwas  a  simple  grena- 
dier in  171)2,  his  talents  soon  (irucured 
him  notice;  and,  afbr  the  capture  of 
Mavence,  he  vvils  made  general  of  brigade. 
Altiiough  he  openlv  expressed  his  horror 
at  tlic  atrocious  |>olicy  of  the  rcvolution- 
ary  government,  his  w'rvices  were  too 
valuable  to  be  lost,  and  he  distinguiidiecl 
himself  as  a  general  of  division,  in  the 
campaigns  of  1795  and  171X).    In  1797, 
Kleber,  dissatisfied  with  the  dircctorv',  re- 
liri'd  from  the  service  ;  but  general  Bona- 
parte prevailed  njK>n  him  to  join  the  ex- 
jiediuon  to  Il^^ypt.    Ahhough  no  favorite 
of  the  g»  neral  in  chief,  yet,  such  were 
the  talents  that  he  displayed  in  tho  c^m- 
{Miign  in  Syria,  and  the  battle  of  Aboukir, 
ami  such  was  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  nrmy,  that  Bonaparte 
left  him  liie  coinmaml,  when  he  him- 
self returned  to  France.     His  situation 
was  difiicult ;  the  army  was  weakened 
by  a  series  of  laborious  m-'irches  and  san- 
guinary confiicts,  and  all  ccmnnuiication 
with   France   wiu**  int«  reei>ted ;  yet  be 
maintained  liims*  lf  successfully  against 
the  eiH  iny,  and  introduced  order  into  the 
jToveniment;  Imh,  in  the  midst  of  new 
prepnraiions  for  s<  ouring  possew^ion  of 
the  cf;iu)trv,  he  wiis  assassinated  by  a 
Turki>h  liij'iutic,  June  14, 1800. 

Klkin  ;  a  German  word  for  smali^ 
prefixed  to  a  great  many  geographical 
names. 

Kleist  vo.-v  NoixENDORF,  Emilius 
F'redenc,  count,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guLshed  Prussiun  genends  in  die  cam- 
paign of  1813  and  1814,  against  NapoU  on, 
was  born  at  Berlin,  in  17<.2,  sened  in  the 
cumpaigu  of  1778,  and  rose  by  bis  cour- 
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nnd  military  talents,  so  that,  in  1801^,  Eleven  day  after  the  hattlo,  the  fractured 

he  was  made  rcp<irting  adiutant-general  buneM  iMuttd,  uiui  ture  uii  artery,  oud  be 

10  the  king  of  Pniif^ia.  After  the  enter-  died  Au^at  24.  fOdetwie  en  amieble 

prise  of  Si'hill  (q.  v.),  he  was  made  com-  and  upright  man.    TTp  composed  several 

mandautof  Beiiin — a  post  which  required,  war-aoiigii,  and  liked  to  call  himeeJf  a 

at  Aal  tfine,  much  talent  and  ritiO.  In  Pnueian  moedier.   Wm  adnbadaa  of ' 

1812,  Kleist  commanded  a  corjjs  of  Pros-  Frederic  the  Great  was  deep,  as  many  ~ 

eians,  auxilior}'  to  Napoleon's  prand  nnny.  of  his  moat  beautiful  compositions  pfo?e. 

He  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  uf  Kleist  enjoved  the  Inendship  of  many  of 

Buitzen  (q.  v.),  May  20,  1813,  and  wm  the  nioet  tafented  men  of  hia  satkm.  '  ^ 
one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  who  con-      KLEPHrr.s,  (*>i';rr,  »>r-r»?v),  pro[»er1y  a 

eluded  the  annisace.    When  Napoleon  ro66er,  is  the  name  given  to  tJioee  Greeks 

ftreefi  di0  eflieB  to  letivet  fiwu  Oieaden  fHio  kept  thettiMlTM  five  llt>in  the  Tnik* 

into  Bohemia,  after  the  battle  of  Dresden  idi  yoke,  in  the  mountain;*,  and  carried  <>n 

(August  2t>),  Kleist  followed  the  penend  n  perpoui!!!  w;ir  iii.niitisr  the  opprefo^ors  of 

retr^;  but  Vaudamme  had  entered  Bo-  tiu  ir  couiai  v.  ron-ii<lf  i mil'  every  thing  be- 

hemia before  him,  with  40,000  men,  and  longing  to  it  Turk  I  uml  prize,  often,  as 

KleiKt  had  only  the  alternative  of  stirren-  may  be  easily  imngined,  exercising  their 

dering  his  army,  or  fighting  for  life  and  profeasion  on  Greeks.   Such  a  populatioa 

death.  He  toolc  the  twiil  veeohition  of  la  very  common  hi  conquered  eountrfee, 

throwing  himself  down  from  the  momi-  where  there  are  mountains  to  afHrnf  a  n^-' 

tains  into  the  rear  of  Van«lamme  (August  treat  to  the  vanquished.    At  the  time  of 

30),  and  wos  victorious  at  the  \  illagc  of  the  conquest  of  Greece,  many  inhabitants 

NoUendorf.    His  success  saved  Bohemia,  of  the  phun  retreated  to  the  highlands^ 

against  which  \a|>o|e(ni  had  directed  his  wh<'re    they    even    formed  rXt/rv^uma 

niostcriy  demonstratiuiis.    Kleist  was  af-  (kluphtes  villages),  ixxuQ  wlience  they  Bur« 

terwords  knownby  theafiizof  AbBemfer/l  prised  imd  annoyed  the  T^vIeb.  I^'de- 

Feb.  14, 1814,  be  was  >ictonoil8  at  Jom-  grees,  their  independence  was  ackuowl- 

villers,  in  Fmnce.    In  the  en^afremcnt  at  p<Iged  by  the  Ttirks  (as,  for  instance,  in 

Claye,  March  ^i>,  he  led  u  brigade  to  an  Uio  case  of  the  Muiuota),  and  a  militia 

iBwnIt  hi  iiermn.   Kleist  died  hi  18Sn.  aeknowledged  bv  the  Turks  was  fonued 

KuciST,  Kwald  Christian  voti,  bom  among  them,  which,  mider  the  pachas 

March.  1715,  at  Zeblin,  in  Pomerania,  and  other  officen  of  tlie  Porte,  was  in- 

euidiea  for  nine  years  at  the  Jesuit  col-  trusted  with  the  munteiiance  of  eider  in 

lego  at  KiQO,  in'  Great  Pokmd,  then  at  diflereat  ports  of  Greece.   The  members 

the  gymnasiimi  at  Dantzic,  and  went,  in  of  this  were  called  ac^J^uu,\n^  mu\  ncuaruXoi 

1731,  to  Konigsberg  to  study  law.   Be-  (probably  from  the  Latin  and  Italian  word 

sideo  hto  oequishioilB  hi  malhomaties,  omia,  as  many  words  of  this  description 

philosophy,  literature  and  law,  he  made  have  Im mme  in nirponited  in  the  modem 

Seat  profieictiey  in  modem  languages.  Greek,  partly  through  the  conquest  of  the, 

aving  tried  in  \'ain,  several  times,  to  olv  country  by  the  Romau.s,  partly  by  the 

IriB  o  din)  appointment,  he  enten  d  the  fnodonunance  of  Italian  on  the  Mediter- 

army,  and  became,  in  173t),  a  Danish  ranean  in  later  periods;  or  from  which 

officer.   He  studie^with  zeal,  the  mih-  is  connected  with  the  ancient  Greek  iffn- 

taiy  art,  and,  when  Frederic  die  Ofeat,  of  ww).  The  iMdere  were  called  tapitad 

Prussia,  began  hia  reign,  Kleist  entered  (q.  v.),  and  their  dignity  apjiears  to  have 

his  service.    He  alwayn  disliked  the  mill-  Ijeen  berediuuy.    These  urnialoioi,  also 

taiyprofession,  which,  togetlier  with  an  un-  called  pallikans^  from  the  aacieiit  vAM 

fintonate  attachment,  gave  to  his  poems  the  or  raXXn^  returae<l  to  their  piofearion  of 

tone  of  melnjicholy  which  disthiguishea  klephtes,  when  their  rights  were  attack eil ; 

them.    Few  German  poems,  trom  an  as,  for  instance,  when  Ali  Pacha  uf  J aniua 

authorwhhoat  pmioos  reputation,'  have  attadBed the  Albonim  They  retahied a 

met  with  such  immediate  success,  as  his  proudfeelingofindei)endence,  and  Greece 
Priihlvng  (Spring),  which  was  first  printed  would  never  have  l>een  freed,  had  it  not 
in  1749,  for  his  acquaintance  only.  In  been  for  these  robljcrs,  who  Mrcre  Ao  fin* 
1757,  Kleist  was  made  major.  In  178©,  to  take  part  in  the  stmggle  against  the 
he  lost  his  leg  in  the  battle  of  Kunners-  Porte  in  1821, and  furnishexi  the  few  good 
dorf :  he  lay,  during  the  whole  night,  with  sokhers  in  the  land-service  of  Greece, 
Us  wouBds  expoM,  oo'ihe  fteld  of  batde.  dMirMersbeedmuigthe  best  eenerals  in 
The  next  noon,  he  di«  ,,\>  re<l  himself  to  the  Greek  8er>'ice,  os  Nikctas,  Colocotro- 
a  Russian  officer,  who  was  passing  by,  ni,  &c.  (See  Grttct.)  Whole  tribes  are 
and  who  had  hiiu  carried  to  FrankforL  to  be  counted  among  the  IdqfiitcetM  ths 
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'8uliot8  and  Chimariots,  in  the  onciont  lie  distingui8hc<l  himself  by  an  indepen- 

FSpiros,  and  the  Sphakiots  on  the  island  dent  uj)rightnet«,  at  a  time  when  the  vagir 

of  Crete.    BesidpftheHe,  ihortrwon' 8inj»Ie  ries  of  Piiul  made  such  roiidiirt  dunger- 

kiephtcs  ill  tiie  Moreo,  &.c.   (For  their  oua.    When  Alexander  nDceuded  the 

modo  of  aOukf  me  Hobbousena  Jnam^  dmme,  he  recefwd  several  other  offices, 

iik/WlghMiima,  1817.)  The  aonga  of  the  aa  the  direction  of  the  univereity  of 

klcplite:^,  composed  among  tfiem.9clve8,  Dorpat,  the  itispection  of  tlio  body  of 

tbnn  pun  uf  the  modern  national  Gn?ek  pogL-s,  &.c.    Ailer  having  received  many 

poetiy,  of  which  Pauriel  {Chants  popu-  orderB,  and  the  mcome  of  a  crown  aSkffe 

wirw  de  la  Grlce  modn-ne,  "2  vols.,  Paris,  for  lift-,  lie  was  made  lieutenant-general  m 

IdttI  and  1825)  has  published  several  1811.   Ue  had  aerved  40  yeani  when  he 

The  flame  work  ^ves,  in  a  discowrs  pri^  letired.  He  died  in  Feb,  1881.  In  the 

liminaire^  interesting  details   rcsi^ecting  midet  of  Ub  B>>>>y  OC4WIMition%  Klinger 

the  klephtes  and  armatoloi.    The  klt  ph-  \va.s  pver  aKve  in  the  ftela  of  j»octry.  His 

tea  are  hospitable  towards  those  who  ore  works  are  quite  peculiar.    He  collected 

not  tempting  dbjeets  of  plunder,  ae  the  them  in  12  volumes  (KAnigsberg,  1809  to 

writer  can  testify.  1810).    Drr  H'eltmann  V7id  drr  Dichltr  is 

KLiNGEMANif,  Augustus ;  doctor  of  phi-  considered  by  many  .the  best  of  his  pro- 

loeophy  and  director  of  the  national  theatre  ductiona. 

at  Bruoewiek;  born  Aug.  81^  1777,  at     Ki,oon,  Aoachan^is.  (See  CMs.) 

Rnm«!Wick.    Inspired  by  tlie  example  of      Klopstock,  Frc«l<  ric  Cfittlifb,  one  of  • 

Gotho  and  Scliiller,  who  had  raised,  the  the  most  celebrated  of  the  German  poeta^ 

theatre  of  Weimar  to  a  high  degree 'of  was  bom  July  9;  1794,  nt  Quedlinburg. 

perfection,  he  devntpd  himsolf  ciitimly  to  HIh  father,  a  si'nator  of  Qucdlinbiiri:,  and 

the  theatre  of  his  native  place.    In  1813,  an  eccentric  man,  removed,  atler  his  birth, 

this  was  raised  from  a  private  to  a  nation-  to  Friedebui^,  near  Wettin,  on  the  Seal, 

al  insdtution.   Klingemaon  feodved  the  where  the  youDf  Klopelock  ^nt  his 

direction  of  it,  mid,  under  his  superintend-  cliildhood,  and  was  subsequently  placed 

ence,  it  became  one  of  the  first  of  tiic  at  tiie  gj'muasium  of  Quedlinburg.  At 

Gerroan  theatres.  Of  his  dromatie  pro-  ihe  age  of  16;  he  went  to  the  SekiUpforte, 

dvieikMSj  Heinrkh  drr  Liner,  Lidhcr^MoseSy  near  Nan mbtirg.    Here  he  made  hiniself 

JFVtturf,  Dtidscht  TVcuc,  are  stock  pieces,  perfect  in  tlie  ancient  languages,  acquired 

His  Drwnatische  fVerke  were  published  at  a  decided  predikctiou  for  tiie  classical 

Brunswick,  1817— 18, 12  volumea.  wrilen,  and  formed  the  resolution  ef 

K LINGER,  Frederic  Maximilian  von,  was  writing  n  great  epic  poem,  though  he  was 
lioni  at  Fnuikfort  on  the  Maine,  in  1753.  not  detennined  what  subject  to  chooee ; 
He  feU,  when  young,  hilo  an  exaggerated  and  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fowler  at  that 
style  of  writing,  but  even  then  prwluced  a  time  attracted  him  mosr.  In  17  JT),  he 
great  sensation.  Few  works  have  stirred  studied  theology  at  Jena,  and  commenced, 
the  passions  more  than  his  Twins  (TwU-  in  solitude,  the  first  canto  of  his  Messiali. 
Hn^).  Gothe  speaks  fevorably  of  his  at-  In  Leipsic,  where  he  went  the  next  year, 
tenor,  his  disposition  and  his  manners,  he  fonned  nn  ncquaintanrc  with  Cnimer, 
What  Khnger  was,  he  became  tUrough  Schleflel,  Rabener,  Zachariu,  and  othcre, 
hnnad£  Romeau  waa  a  ftvorife  author  who  then  pnUirfied  the  Bremudim  Ifei- 
of  hia.  Aftfr  having  studied  at  the  gym-  trage,  in  which  the  three  first  cantos  of 
narium  of  Frankfort,  he  went  to  the  uni-  the  Messiah  appeared,  in  1748,  and  excited 
vcraity  of  Giessen.  His  first  nroduc lions  universtd  attention.  Some  revered  the 
were  diainatie.  In  the  war  or  the  Bava-  author  as  a  Ka(*red  poet ;  others,  perticu- 
rian  succession,  he  ent(  n  d  the  milhary  larly  the  old  divines,  imagined  that  religion 
ifervice,  and  was  made  a  lieutenant  ip  the  was  profaned  by  his  iictions.  A  country 
Ansirian  army.  After  the  [leace,  he  went  cle  rgy  1 1  lan  came  to  him,  and  seriously  en- 
(1780)  to  St.  Petersliurp^,  and  was  appoint-  treated  him,  "  for  the  sake  of  God  and  re- 
ed nn  officer  an<l  reader  to  tbe  gr«nd-ad-  ligion,  not  to  make  Abaddon  (a  fallen  an- 
mirul,  the  grand-prince  Paul,  witit  whom  gel)  ble88j;d."  Ho  Ukewise  underwent 
he  afterwards  travelled  through  Poland,  aome  severe  criticism,  on  account  of  tbe 
Austria,  Italy,  France,  Switzerland,  (iler-  novelty  nnd  originality  of  the  form  and 
many,  6lc  In  1784,  he  was  appointed  spirit  of  his  poem.  Ihe  work  made  the 
an  omoer  of  the  milhary  aehoo!  at  St  Pe-  deepest  imfmarioo  hi  Switzerland.'  In 
tersburg,  and  rose,  in  the  reign  of  Catlia-  the  summer  of  ITSO^  be  went  to  Zurich, 
rine,  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  1799,  he  where  much  exerdon  wis  made  to  induce 
was  made  major-general  by  tlio  emperor  him  to  remain.  Tbe  people  there  viewed 
Ptei^and  dweelorof  thecQfpiaf  eadetBi  hiin  wiifaaUndof  fenendon.  Uetrav- 
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ellod  for  his  amusement  through  several 
oaotons.  lu  Dtiuiiiark,  too,  the  three  first 
fltmosofluBMeMiah  met  with  a  very  favor- 
al>le  reception ;  and  Klo|iatcx;k  was  invited 
by  the  luiakter  Uemalortf  to  Copeobageo, 
mdi  %  mall  fMrnioa,  to  finkii  the  poem. 
He  departed  hi  1751,  and  travelled  tlirough 
Bnmswick  and  Hamburg,  when?  he  Im;- 
caiue  acquainted  with  a  young  lady,  wlio 
vpaa  a  great  admirerof  bia  poems — the  tal- 
ented Meta  (prtifHtrly  Marearetha)  Mollcr, 
the  daughter  of  a  merchant  there,  lu 
Copeoh^en,  he  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  kindne^  and  esteem.  There  he 
passed  tlie  winter,  and  was  introduced,  the 
next  summer,  by  his  friend  Moltke,  to  king 
Fradirie  V  ;  and,  as  dta  Idiw  vraa  to  go 
Id  UdflMn  in  tlie  summer  of  1752,  Klop- 
Btock  took  advantage  of  the  opiK)rtunity 
to  go  to  Hamburg,  and  visit  Muto.  He 
■pant  the  whole  summer  there,  and  re- 
turned again  with  the  king  to  Denmark. 
In  the  summer  of  1754,  be  went  back  to 
Hamburg,  and  mat  maniad  to  Mela.  The 
steps  by  which  his  acqnaiotaooe  with  this 
latly  rip«'ri<'d  into  tend»'mP8S,arede»crib<?d 
with  great  beauty  and  Himplicity  in  his 
well-known  letteia,  written  when  she  bad 
bi'como  his  vrife,  to  Samuel  Richardson, 
and  aAerwards  published  in  that  writer's 
cwieapondepce.  Batbeaoonloatber.  She 
died  in  child-be<l,  in  1758.  He  buried  her 
in  iht'  village  of  Ottcnsen,  nenrTIumlmrp, 
and  placed  over  her  remains  this  suupte 
and  beantifUi  epitaph : 

Saatzftaet  von  GoU, 

Am  Tage  dtr  C/arben  tm  niftm. 

tB^  town  by  God, 
To  riprn  for  we  harVett.) 

From  i73i)  to  17Gi,  he  resided  alternately  at 
BrmMwiekfOuedlmbnTf  and  Bfamkeobanr, 

and  aflerwards  in  Copenhagen.  In  l/tvl, 
ho  wrote  his  Hermmm's  Schlachl  (li.'ml<>  ot' 
Arminijts),  and  soul  it  to  tiie  emperor  Jo- 
seph, but  not  witli  the  sueoeaa  wfaieb,  in 
bis  patriotic  enthusiuMm,  he  had  [iromis- tl 
himself.  After  this,  he  entered  u[X)n  his 
investigationa  of  the  German  language. 
In  1771,  afler  Bemstorff  hail  received  bis 
discharjje,  !„•  lcf\  Copenhagen  for  Ham- 
burg, undtT  the  character  of  Daui^  sec- 
TCtaiy  of  legjition  and  counseUor  of  the 
margraviate  of  liaden.  In  Hamburg,  ho 
finwhed  liis  Mesuab.  In  1792,  he  mur- 
nad  a  aeeond  time.  Hia  principid  amuse- 
ment in  wioterwai  akaliiig;  and  he  wils 
once  in  imminent  dancrr  of  losing  his 
Bfe  by  it  Klopstock  died  with  calmness 
and  n'signation,  without  pain  or  a  groan, 
March  14,  1803.  His  «lv  was  buried 
great  pomp  and  aoleamity,  in  the 


presence  of  tliousands.  Purity  and  nobis 
feeling  were  the  characteristics  of  bis 
mind.  He  was  gay  and  animated;  but 
his  8ix)rtiveness  was  always  ten)i)ere.d 
with  a  sort  of  digiuty,  and  liis  satires  were 
ever  gentle.  Hk  ditpesillott  reattained 
him  from  intimacy  with  men  of  rank ;  for 
he  hat«'d  llic  cliinini;  roiidescensioiw  of 
the  great  more  liiun  un  open  insulL  He 
loved  lo  retne  into  the  country,  with  the 
familiea  of  his  friends,  and  was  always 
pleased  to  be  among  children.  In  the 

Srivate  wclfium  and  BappiMM  of  hia 
lends,  he  took  the  deepest  iniMMt;  bat 
(buirest  (tfail  to  him  was  tlie  memory  of 
his  poetical  brellueu,  with  whom  he  had 
been  aaiooiated  to  Leipiie,  and  whom  ha 
saw,  one  afler  another,  dropping  into  the 
grave.    (J^rr  Henry  Dorinji's  LUeof  Klof' 
stock,  Wcuiiar,  1825.)   As  a  lyncal  writer, 
Klopstock  is,  periia|i%  among  the  meet 
STJccessful  of  any  age.    He  may  well 
be  called  the  Pindar  ul^  modem  poetry : 
hut  he  ia  superior  to  hhn  hi  liehnem  aod 
deep  feeling,  as  the  spiritual  wturld  which 
he  |)aints  excels,  in  intrinsic  magnificence, 
the  subjects  cclebrutcd  by  the  Grecian 
poet  Hia  religious  odes^  aa  the  Festival 
of  {Spring,  exhibit  the  elevation  of  the 
psalmist.   The  el^iac  odes  to  Fafmy  aud 
£be;rt  are  known  to  eveiy  refined  reader, 
for  the  melancholy  and  elevated  tone 
which  reigns  thn>ughout  them.    In  ex- 
un^siug  joyful  feeliugs,  as  in  the  ode  to 
tte  lake  of  Zftrieh,  and  when  hia  auuna 
are  almost  Anacreontic,  ns  in  many  small 

Eifeces  to  Cidli,  he  never  oversteps  the 
mits  of  Platonic  love.    His  patriotism  ia 
atrong  and  anW  tit,  and  his  latter  odea, 
called  fortli  by  the  French  n-v«>Uuion,  m 
wbicti,  at  first,  he  took  the  w  armeat  inter- 
eft,  and  thoas  hiwhieh  hespeakaofdM 
German  language  and  poetry,  are  distin- 
guished by  ImiM  and  original  turns  of  ex- 
prei5i*ion.    Owing  to  tiiesi*.,  and  lo  his  fre- 
quent allusions  toihe  noilham  mythology, 
lie  is  oflen  ol)srure  to  many  read»'rs;  hnl 
the  mottf  ilUterate  cannot  fail  clearly  to 
undeistand  and  gratefully  to  von  orate 
Klopatodt  as  a  writer  of  sacred  (toetry. 
He  gained,  however,  the  brightest  aiid 
quickest  fame  bv  iiis  epopee  ;  the  first 
Oaatoa  of  which,  by  then-  piophetie  grand*' 
eur  and  the  magnnieence  of  their  des<Tifi- 
tion,  their  geiuiine  patriarchal  toue,  oud 
unfeignc<l  sincerity  of  k>ve  and  devoti<Mi, 
announced  him  a  rival  of  Milton.  His 
Bardittt  are  dnmrntized  epics,  and  lyrical 
scenes  for  the  theatre,  rather  than  trage- 
diea.  The  eboroaoe  poawae  the  hiftliet 
lyrical  iMJauty,  and  breathe  the  irjCKsT  anient 
patriotiam  and  iudependence  of  fipieling. 
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KLpPSTOCK— KNELUSR 


'Bb  Im  idctiKzvd  dM  Ooi'Uiui  chancter  as 
norther  one  has  evsr  toe.  KlopBioek 

created  for  the  Gemnans  a  new,  strong,  free 
and  genuine  poetic  iauguace,  and  easen- 
tialfyliiflaeiieM  dw  flMtn,  by  ioirodacing 
the  anriont  classic  measures,  and  especial- 
ly the  hexatneter ;  but  he  was  unduly 
prejudiced  against  rhyme.  He  acquired 
nmch  reputatioo  by  hki  gtwnmatira] 
works.  His  fragments  on  I^inguage  and 
the  Art  of  Poetiy,  his  Republic  of  Letters, 
md  Ui  GoBwnHtfSoiiB  mi  OmmnVf  ex- 
plain many  difficuhies  in  German  cram- 
mar  and  German  poetry,  although  his 
innovatioDs  in  ortbosraphy,  and,  on  the 
'^Miiole,  Mvaral  pecauBrmes  of  iUs  st^le, 
cannot  meet  %vith  general  approbation. 
Kiopstock's  works  were  published  at 
Leipsic,  1796—1817,  12  volumes,  4to. 
They  have  lately  appeared  ia  a  pocket 
edition.  The  100th  anniversary  of  his 
birth  was  celebrated  at  ^uedlinburg  and 
Aknna,  July  2,  1894,  and  •  menuroepl 
hBfi  hi'vn  erected  to  him  in  Quedlinburg. 

Klotz,  Christian  Adolphus,  was  bom 
Nov.  23, 1738,  at  Bischofewenla,  in  Lusa- 
tkk  He  studied  at  Jena,  and,  in  1762, 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in 
Clottiofeo.  liia  patron,  Quinlua  Julius^ 
wecmpieedgd  Um  to  Fraderic  thto  Greai^ 
and  he  went;  iff  1768^  to  Halle.  The  king 
OTieomed  bim  as  an  eminent  scholar. 
IQolB  distinguished  himself  chieflv  by  his 
Ladn-pooniB,  his  numismatic  nuattwii,  his 
works  on  the  study  (  f  nntiqtiify,  nnd  on 
the  value  and  mode  of  usins  ancient 
fferoa  AAer  having  contributed  maeh  to 
die  DeuUeke  BtbluMdt,  uader  the  rigoa- 
ttire  E,  he  esiablijshed  a  paper  in  opposi- 
tion to  it,  called  ^da  IMeraria,  Les- 
iIb^  wee  die  aealeet  and  wlnleii  of  Ua 
opponents.  His  disputes  with  Ijcssing 
and  Burmann  took  a  tone  of  undue  vio- 
lence. Klotz  was  of  an  ardent  tempcra- 
Bient.  TboRNlgfa  In  Greek  and  Latin,  of 
modem  lfinfrnnc;T»s  he  knew  little.  An 
amgalar  life  hastened  his  death.  He  died 
Dec  31, 1771. 

Kif  EE ;  a  crooked  piece  of  tindMr,  iMtV- 
ing  two  bnmches  or  onns,  and  generally 
used  to  connect  the  beams  of  a  ehip  with 
her  aides  or  tinlMA  The  bnuMM  of 
the  knees  form  an  angle  of  crearor  or 
emaller  extent,  accordins  to  the  mutual 
flhudtioD  of  the  pieces  which  they  are  de- 
sign^ to  flnite.  One  branch  is  securely 
t>olied  to  one  of  the  drck-beams,  and  the 
other  in  the  same  manner  strongly  attach- 
ed to.  a  eofWipehdteg  timber  in  the  ship^ 
Bide.  By  connecting  the  beams  nnd  tirn- 
itiers  into  one  compact  frame,  they  con- 
thbute  greatly  to  the  strength  and  atrfidity 


of  the  ship,  ana  enable  her  to  resist  the 
eflfe6li  of  a  toihulent  sea.  In  fixing  these 
pieces,  it  is  occasionally  necessary  to  give 
an  oblique  direction  to  the  vertical  or  side 
branch,  in  older  to  avoid  die  ranae  of  an 
adjacent  gun-port,  or  because  me  knee 
may  be  so  shaj^d  a?  to  require  this  dispo- 
sition, it  being  sometimes  difficult  to  pro- 
enre  ao  great  a  vaiiety  of  knees  as  may  be 
necessary  in  the  conslmction  of  a  number 
of  ships  of  war.  The  scarcity  of  these 
pieces  fieauently  obliges  shipwrights  to 
form  their  kneee  of  iron. 

KifEES,  in  Rufwin ;  noblemen  of  the  first 
class,  vrbOf  however,  liave  no  more  au- 
diority  over  dieir  vema  than  other  land- 
holdeiy.  A  number  of  these  nobles  are  de- 
scended from  the  former  ruling  famiUes  of 
particular  provinces  of  the  Rusnan  em- 
pire. Of  such  families,  there  are  18,  aa 
the  Dolgomcky,  Repnin,  Scherbatow, 
Wazneskoy,  Labanow,  who  are  all  de- 
oDended  ttom  the  ftmtty  of  RiirOt.  The 
czar  allows  them  to  retain  the  arms  of  the 
provinces  which  their  forefathers  mled. 
individuals  of  these  fiunilies  have  been 
illustrious  in  the  eivil  md  milinay  aer- 
vice  of  their  country.  There  are  also 
some  iiQblee  of  th^  class  sprung  from 
oolIaterBl  brmehea  of  die  ftnrily  of 
gcllona,  which  formerly  mled  in  Lithua- 
nia or  Poland,  and  is  extinct  in  its  princi- 
pal line.  There  are  others,  who  claim  a 
descent  ftom  independent  Tartar  khans. 
The  last  closs  of  Knees  consists  of  the 
descendants  of  noble  members  of  Tartar 
tribee,  who,  after  die  aubjugation  of  ihe 
trilM^  embraced  the  Christian  religion, 
and  received  the  above  title  firom  the 
Rusnan  sovereigns. 

KiiBUBR,  rir  Godfrey,  an  eminent 
portrait  pointer,  I>om  at  Lubeck  abotu 
1648,  was  designed  for  a  mUitaiy  life,  and 
sent  to  Lejrden  to  study  madwinaiieB  and 
fortification,  bnt»  showii.g  a  decided  bent 
for  painting,  wns  placed  under  Bol  and 
Rembrandt  at  Amsterdam.  He  visited 
Itahr  in  M9!Sl^  where  he  became  a  dlKiple 
of  Ckrio  Maratti  and  BeminI,  and  painted 
several  historical  pieces  and  portraits  both 
at  Rome  and  Venice.  ,  On  hie  return,  he 
was  Induced  to  visit  En^and,  in  1674 ; 
and,  having  pjiirited  a  much  admired 
fiunily  picture,  which  was  seeii  by  the 
dnite'orToric,  the  latter  inirodueed  die 
painter  to  Charles  H,  by  whom  he  was 
much  patit)niscd.  He  was  equally  fa- 
vored by  James  II  and  William  liJ,  tor 
the  latter  of  whom  ho  paiitted  the  beau- 
ties at  Hampton  court,  and  several  of  the 
portnuti  in  the  guticry  of  admirals.  He 
ako  took  iho  poiialt  of  tlM  cnr  Eetorlbr 
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M  KKELLEE— KNIOHTS  OF  THE  SHIRE. 

Uio  snrnr  snvoreign,  who,  in  1(3^9,  knipht-  with  Mon) — a  book  which  contains  fome 

eii  liiii),  und  luude  hiiii  geutleiiiaii  uf  the  good  aiivior,  hut  ih  di^^tigured  hy  a  minuter 

privy  chamber.   Queeo  Aline  contimied  new  of  petty  precepts.    Kiiiggc  was  aLw 

liiin  in  the  samv  office,  and  fieorgf  I  n  mciiihcr  of  tlu-  ilkirninnti,  and  thus  be- 

iiiade  him  a  baroueU   Ue  coiitimicd  to  caiix^  itnplicatcd  iu  some  of  tJie  diapuies 

praetiM  hif  art  lo  an  adTanooi  age,  and  relating  to  that  order.  (See  Skmf§  JEfkg^ 

had  reached  his  75t)i  year  at  h\:»  (litith,  in  raphy  of  the  Barm  Aiofykvi  ton  KM^gge, 

1721.    IIiH  intcrmcrtt  took  place  in  West-  Hiinovcr,  1825.) 

uiiuster  alibey,  under  a  splendid  menu-  KiNiuut,  Richard  Payne  ;  a  patron  of 

mem  areetcd*  by  RysiNrach,  on  which  ai>-  leamiog  and  die  fine  artfs  to  the  study  and 

pears  an  epitaph  by  Pope.    'Die  ain*  of  encourag(*Tnei)t  of  uliicli  Iu*  devoiod  a 

luM  heads  are  flraceful,  and  his  cokirio^  is  great  portion  of  his  tiine  and  aiuule  for- 

lively,  true  and  harnMNiknia ;  his  drawing  tune.  Hie  fitther,  fimn  a  dread  leet  Me 

correct,  and  bis  disposition  judicious.    He  son^  eoniititutjon  should  be  ini[)aired  by 

dis^phiv^  a  singular  want  of  iina«;ination  in  the  discipline  of  a  public  whool,  ke[it  him 

his  pictures,   the  atLitudc:^   action   and  at  home  till  his  14th  year  ;  but,  on  liis  de- 

dmpcry  being  inmiid,  unvarying,  and  un-  cease,  young  Knight  waa  placed  at  a  large 

ffracefuL    (Sm  Walpole*a  AnudoUt  y  seminar}',  where  he  soon  disdnguished 

Famting,)              •  himself  bv  his  progress  iu  claasicai  htem- 

KniEPHAUsKf,  a  lordship  on  the  Jade^  ture,  hie  mvorite  study.  HisapleadideDl- 

iu  the  duchy  of  Ilolstein-Oldenhtirg,  con-  lection  of  ancient  bronzos^  nedals,  pic- 

taining  al>out  fl"2s<iuiire  niil(\«,  and  2;k)0  in-  tures  and  «lra wings  in  Ifw  museum  at  lii>» 

habitants,  iias  l>eiongcd,  nince  1757,  to  the  liou^  in  rioUo  square,  ^vc  equal  proofs 

counts  of  Bentink;  was  formerly  a  sove-  of  his  taste  and  libenhty.    This  eollee> 

reignstntf  ,  hilt  was  attached,  in  1807,  to  the  tinn  he  l»equeathed,  at  his  death,  to  tlje 

department  ot  Hast  Friesland,  in  Holland ;  British  museum,    ilis  princifvil  writings 

in  1810,  to  the  deportment  of  E!astem  are,  Remains  of  the  Worship  of  Priapus^ 

Ems,  in  Fiaaoe  $  and  was  sequestrated,  lately  existing  in  Naples,  and  its  Councx- 

in  1813,  on  account  of  the  lord  having  inn  with  the  Mystic  rh«*olog}' of  the  An- 

taken  part  with  the  allies.   Suht>equenily,  cieuts  (4to.,  1786) ;  an  Analytical  Essay  on 

it  was  occupied  by  Oldenborg^  which  de-  the  Greek  Alphabet  (4to.,  17!U) ;  Analyt- 

nriyed  the  lord  of  liis  sovereignty,  but  left  ical  Inqnir>'  into  the  Principles  of  'IWe 

nim  in  possessiou  of  the  reveinie,  6cc  (8vo.,  1805);  and  Proksmmtna  in  Honu- 

In  tlus  condition  he  has  been  obliged  to  rum,  reprinted  in  the  Claaaical  Journal, 

remain,  as  tlw  German  diet  would  not  rec-  He  was  also  autlior  of  soma  poa^oSk  He 

ognise  himasan  independent  f)rince.  The  died  in  1824,  aged  7G. 

name  KnUphaustn  is  derived  from  a  cos-  KniouTp  in  chess.  The  move  of  this 

da,  to  whicn  belong  eight  honses  with  50  pieoe  has  given  rise  to  an  mtoresliny 

inhabitxuits,  and  in  which  the  ehuncery,  pmblem,  in  n^ganl  t()  tl>e  various  modes 

archives,  &c.,  of  this  Lilliputian  govern-  l>y  \Nhi(  !i  the  cliess-hoard  nm' be  covered 

jocul  arc  kept    At  the  congress  of  Aix-  by  the  kniglit.   The  patl>  of  tlie  knight 

fahChapelle,  the  lord  of  Kniephausea  ap-  over  the  iMMird  is  of  two  kinds,  tennina- 

peared,  and  gave  rise  to  much  ridicule,  by  hie  and  intenninable.    It  is  interminable 

assuming  the  airs  of  an  indupeudeui  whenever  the  concluding  move  of  a  se> 

prinoe.  ries  is  made  in  a  square,  whieh  Besnithin 

Kniggk,  Adol[)liU8  Francis  Frederic  reai  li  liy  the  kniglit  of  that  from  which  he 
Louis,  baron  de,  was  bom  Oct.  IG,  1752,  originally  set  out,  and  is  tenninable  in 
at  Brendenbeck,  not  far  from  Hanover.  His  every  other  instance.  Eulcr,  in  the  Me- 
father  died  in  1766,  leaving  irnnaDSSlMa  moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  fiir 
deeply  embtirra-SH<Ml.  In  17(K>,  he  went  to  175P,  li.w  given  a  metnoil  of  fill  in  up 
the  univerBity  of  Gottiugeu.  in  1777,  lie  all  tiie  squares  setting  out  from  one  of  the 
waa  made  a  duunberlun  at  Wdmar.  He  eoraem  He  has  finwise  given  an'inlep> 
died  at  Bremen,  May  6,  179G,  after  a  minable  route,  and  has  explained  the 
ratlier  imscttled  hfe.  Knigge  wrote  a  va-  methwl  by  which  the  routes  may  be  va- 
riety of  w  orks.  His  novels  were  once  ried,  so  as  to  end  upon  any  square.  Solu« 
Tenr  popular,  on  account  of  their  eaSy  tions  of  the  same  problem  have  also  beett 
aty(e  of  numition,  and  a  tinge  of  satire  given  by  Moutmort,  Demoivre  and  MairUL 
and  po|)uUr  philosophy,  liis  Journey  to  Kmiohtbood.  (See  Chivair^^ 
Biunswidc  Was,  Ihr  a  eonridetable  nine,  Kmanrs  op  St.  Jom*.  ^iaa  JWbi, 
much  reatl.    The  work  which  gave  liirn  Kni^hls  of  St.) 

the  greatest  reputation  was  his  Uebcr  den  Knights  of  the  SHiRf,orKNioHTaor 

Umgang  mil  Mm$chm  (On  Intercoiuse  rAauAJiKxrr,  in  the  British  polity,  ore  two 
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knights,  or  ffentlenien  of  estate^  who  are  oTlhe  schooh)  and  readved  to  apply  him- 

elccted  on  UM          writ,  bj  the  five-  wlf  to  tfiat  which  was  more  plain  and 

holders  of  every  county,  to  rrpmsrnt  practice.    This  alteration  of  opinion  led 

tfaem  in  parliament.  The  qualification  of  him  to  attend  the  sermons  of  Th<Hxia8 

llie  kniKit  of  the  ■hire  la  fa  bapOMsed  Gotliaame,  or  WiOiamB,  a  fitar  of  end- 

af  £600  per  annum  in  a  freeholn  estate.  ncnrr,  who  was  so  bold  ns  to  preach 

'  Kniohts  Templars.    (See  Ttmpilars,^  a^nst  tho  pope's  authority  ;  aud  he  was 

KitiraAUSEN.   (See  Knitphaustn.)  still  more  impressed  by  the  instructions 

Kmm.   (See  CutUry.)  of  the  celebrated  George  Wishart,  so 

KwoLLEs,  Richard,  author  of  a  History  that  be  relinquished  all  thoughts  of  oflS- 

of  the  Turks,  was  entered  at  the  univenainr  dating  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  be- 

of  OdM  alMNit  1800^  and  beeama  a  fti-  eame  tutor  to  the  bom  of  tlw  lahds  of 

low  of  Lincoln  college,  which  he  left  to  Long  Niddrie  and  Ormistoun,  who  had 

be  master  of  the  free  school  of  Sandwich,  embraced  tfio  reformed  doctrines.  Here 

in  Kent.    He  coinposed  his  History  of  he  preached,  not  only  to  his  pupils,  but  to 

the  Turks  (folio,  16lOX  bang  the  labor  of  the  people  of  the  neighyofhooo,  antil  fai-. 

12  years.    It  has  passed  through  several  temiptetl  by  cardinnl  Beaton,  arrlibishop 

editions,  and  is  executed  in  a  mannipr  of  St.  Andrews,  wiio  obliged  him  tu  oon- 

whlcfa  haatianamilted  his  name  whh  hon«  ocalbinaelf;  and  he  thought  of  retiring 

or' to  pMerity.    Seveml  continuations  to  Germany.     The  persuaiioil  of  the 

have  appeared,  the  last  of  which  is  that  fiithrra  of  his  pupils,  and  the  assassiuation 

of  sir  l^aul  RycauL   KnoUes  is  also  au-  of  Beaton  by  the  Leslies,  encouraged  him 

thor  Of  the  nvea  and  oonqaeettf  of  dia  to  lannfai.    Ha  took  melter,  tmder  the 

Ottoman  kinps  nud  emperors  iintit  IfJlO,  protection  of  the  latter,  in  the  castle  of 

and  a  Brief  Discourse  on  the  Greatness  Sl  Andrews,  where,  not\*ithstanding  the 

of  the  Turkish  Empire.    He  translated  opposition  of  the  clergy  of  Sl  Andrews, 

BodiD%  8ix  BOoka  of  a  CommoDweahh.  be  preached  the  principles  of  the  refor- 

K?rouT;  the  severest  punishmoni  in  mntion  'with  extraordinary  boldness,  until 

Ruaaui.  The  criminal,  standing  erect,  aud  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews  surrendered  to 

boond  to  two  MkeB,  raerires  die  hMbes,  die  French  in  July,  1547,  iithtn  he  waa 

which  are  inflicted  with  a  leather  struji,  in  carried  %vith  the  garrison  into  France,  and 

the  point  of  which  wire  is  intenvoven,  on  remained  a  prisoner  on  l>oard  the  galleys 

the  bare  back.  Almost  every  lash  is  fol-  until  the  latter  end  of  1549.   Being  then 

k>wed  by  a  stream  of  blood.   FVom  100  set  at  liberty,  he  passed  over  to  England, 

to  ViO  lashes  are  the  highest  niiniber  in-  and,  arriving  in   London,  was  lirrrist-d 

flicted,  and  are  conaiderea  equal  to  the  pun-  either  by  Cmnnier  or  the  protector  Sum- 

Miroeot  of  dwath.   If  iShb  criminal  aur*  ene^,  and  appointed  preacher,  fint  at 

▼irea^  be  hi  aodlad  Ibr  Bft  bMo  Sibeiia.  Berwick,  and  afterwarda  at  Newcastle. 

Formerly,  the  nose  was  slit  up,  and  the  In  1552,  he  was  appointed  chnphiin  to 

ears  cut  ofi^  in  additiou,  and  a  W  (toor,  Edward  VI,  and  preached  Ihjl'ore  tlie 

rogue)  cut'  hi  tfia  ikiii  of  Aa  Ibrehead,  king,  at  Weatmhiaier,  who  raeommended 

and  made  indelible  hy  rubl»i!5^  in  gun-  Cranmrr  to  give  him  the  livinir  of  AB- 

powder.   At  present,  the  two  fonncr  pun-  hallows,  in  Ixindon,  which  Knox  declined, 

ishmenta,  at  least,  are  abolished.   If  the  not  choosing  to  conform  to  the  English 

criminal  is  sentenead  lo  a  smaller  number  fitniny.  ItMaaid  that  ha  rrfhaed  a  bish- 

of  lashes,  the  last  part  of  the  ptmishment  oprir,  repnrdinjr  nil  pn  lncy  as  savoring  of 

'm  not  inflicted,  and  he  is  sent  to  Siberia  the  lungdom  of  auiichrist.    He,  however, 

ibr  a  ftw  yaaia  only.  eontfaiiied  hia  praedoe  aa  an  Hhteraijr 

Krox,  Joho,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  preacher,  until  the  accession  of  Mary,  in 

reformation  in  Scotland,  was  descended  1554,  wlien  he  quitted  England,  and 

from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  at  sought  refuge  at  Geneva,  where  he  had 

Gifibrd,  in  East  Lothian,  in  1506c '  He  not  long  resiiled  belbra  he  was  invited, 

received  his  education  at  the  university  by  the  English  congregation  of  refugees 

of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  took  the  de-  at  Frankfort,  to  l)ccome  their  minister.  ' 

gree  of  naater  of  ana  much  bafiira  the  He  imwUliugly  accepted  thia  myhatioo,  at 

naual  age.  Having  embraced  the  eocle-  the  request  of  John  Calvin,  and  continued 

aiastiral  profession,  he  be«?an,  as  usual,  his  services  until  embroiled  in  a  dispute 

with  tho  study  of  scholastic  divinity,  in  witli  doctor  Cox,  aflerwards  bishop  of  Ely, 

Wbieh  be  ao  mudi  diatinfuiahed  himself,  who  atmraoiuiy  contended  for  the  limrgy 

that  he  was  admitted  into  prifsVs  onlrnj  of  king  Edward.     Knox,  in  his  usual 

before  the  time  appointed  by  the  canons,  stylo  of  bold  vitupcntion,  havinj^  in  a 

He  aoon  became  weary  of  the  theology  treatiaa  pobliahed  in  England,  caued  dw 
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cmprror  of  Oonn  iny  a.s  great  aii  CDcmy 
tu  Chrisi  aa  Nero,  liis  oppxinonls  accused 
htm  lo  tlw  Benate  of  trtasaii,  both  against 
tlio  emppror  and  qiiccn  Mar}  ;  on  wIi'k  h 
lio  reueivtxl  private  notice  of  liid  danger, 
and  again  retired  t9  Geneva,  whence, 
aftrr  a  resiilftnco  of  a  few  months,  he  ven- 
tured, in  1555,  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  native 
country.  Finding  t)ie  profeiMOR)  of  tiie 
Ptoleitant  religion  greatly  incroawd  'm 
nunrjber,  and  formed  into  a  Booiety  under 
the  inHpection  of  regular  teaclicra,  he 
finally  joined  them,  and  produeed  ao  great 
an  enect  by  his  cxertioua,  both  in  Edin- 
burgh and  other  plncen,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  ulormed  at  his  progress, 
^uninioned  him  to  appear  before  them  in 
tlie  chmrli  of  the  Bl:irkfriars,  in  tliat  me- 
tropoUs,  Mav  1^  155(i.  Tius  suminous 
he  punMHwa  to  obejTi  mdnf  on  the  aup- 
port  of  a  formidable  {nrty  of  nobles  and 
gentry,  which  m  alarmed  iiij^  op|K>nen»s, 
that  tiiey  drooped  the  prosecution.  Thw> 
encouraged,  ne  continued  preaching  with 
additional  energy  and  boldness,  and  was 
even  induced  to  write  to  the  queen  re- 
gtuiL,  Mury  of  Loirauie,  a  letter,  in  which 
he  earneeuy  exhorted  her  to  listen  lo  the 
Protestant  doctrines.  While  thus  occu- 
pied, he  was  ittrongly  urged  to  pay  a 
viat  to  the  English  eongregation  at  Ge- 
neva; and  lie  /tccordiiitrly  dejMirted  for 
that  place  iii  July,  IXt^y.  He  was  no 
sooner  gone,  than  the  bishu|is  summoned 
him  to  appear  befqra  then;  and,aa  that 
was  impossible,  they  parsed  sentence  of 
death  against  him  as  a  hcrctiC|and  burnt 
him  in  effigy  at  the  croaa  at  Edinbuigh. 
Against  this  sentence  he  drew  up  an  ener- 
getic appeal,  which  was  printed  at  (Gene- 
va, in  155H,  previously  to  which,  he  was 
invited  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  had  ac- 
tually m'lelied  Dieppe  on  way,  when 
he  rcceive<l  other  letters  recommuudiuf 
delay ;  which  episdesheanewned  by  such 
strong  remonstrances  against  timidity  and 
backsliding,  that  those  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed them  entered  into  a  solemn  Itond 
or  covenant,  dated  Deceml>er  3,  1557, 
**  that  they  woiilil  follow  forth  their  pur- 
poee,and  commit  themselves,  and  vt^bat- 
erer  God  had  given  them,  bto  his  hand& 
rather  than  sufU  r  idolntrj'  to  reign,  and 
the  subieeis  to  be  defr.uided  of  the  only 
food  of  their  souls."  Knox,  in  the  ntean 
time,  had  returned  to  Geneva,  where  be 
publislied  his  trmtise  entitled  the  First 
olast  of  tho  Trumpet  against  the  mon- 
strous Regimen  of  Womoi,  chiefly  uro- 
ed  at  the  cruel  government  of  queen 
Mocy  of  England,  and  at  the  ntteni[>t  of 
the  queco  regent  of  Scotland  to  rule 


without  a  parliament.  A  Second  BlaeC 
WU.S  to  have  followed  *,  but  lite  acc««ion 
ot  (iue«  I)  FJimheth  to  the  throoe  of  Eng- 
lantl,  who  was  expected  to  be  fricudiy  lo 
the  Protestant  cause,  nrevented  iL  In 
April,  1559,  he  would  nave  vished  Eqg- 
land,  but  \\m  prevented  by  the  resrat- 
ment  felt  by  Elizabeth  at  his  late  treatise. 
He  therefore  proceeded  directly  to  Scot- 
land, when  be  Ibund  a  peneeunon  of  the 
Protestants  just  ready  to  commence  at 
iSurUng.  lie  hurried  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion to  share  the  danger,  and,  mounting  a 
pid|)it,  iutlaiiied  the  piople  by  a  vehenMBl 
iiaraii^'ue  agaiii-r  i.iol  s!ry.  The  indiscre- 
tion uf  a  priesu  wno,  unmediateiy  on  the 
conehiskm  of  tnia  diseouiae,  was  prepar- 
ing  tocelebrnte  miuss,  precipitated  his  hear- 
ers into  a  genenU  attack  on  the  churches 
of  the  city,  hi  which  the  aliam  waro 
overturned,  t)>e  pictures  destroyed,  the 
images  broken,  and  the  monasteries  q1- 
luust  levelled  to  tiie  gruinid.  These  pr{>- 
ftowllugi  were  ccusur(>d  by  die  refennad 
preachers,  and  by  the  leaders  of  the  party. 
From  this  time,  Knox  euntinucd  to  pro* 
moto  the  reformation  by  eveiy  means  in 
his  power,  and,  by  his  correepondence 
with  the  secretarj'  Cecil,  was  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  establishing  the  negotiation 
between  tlie  congregation  and  the  Eng- 
lish, which  tenuinuted  in  the  nmrrh  of  an 
English  army  into  Scotland.  Ikiug  Join- 
ed 1^  almost  all  ^  chief  men  of  the 
countr}',  theaa  forces  soon  obliged  die 
French  troops,  who  hwl  been  the  princi- 
pal support  of  the  regent,  to  quit  the 
kingdom ;  and  the  pariiament  was  resloied 
to  Its  former  independence.  Of  that 
body,  the  majority  had  einbraced  Protest- 
ant opinions,  and  no  opportunity  was 
omitted  of  assailing  the  ancient  reUgion, 
imtil  at  length  the  Pn  sbyterian  plan,  rec- 
ommended by  Knox  and  bis  brethren, 
was  finally  sanctioned,  the  old  ecclsaiaBti- 
cnl  cotirts  being  alx)lishcd,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  religious  worsliip,  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Roman  churcli,  prohibit- 
ed. In  August,  1561,  the  unfortunate 
Mary,  then  widow  of  P'rancin  II,  king  of 
France,  arrived  in  Scotland  to  reign  in 
her  own  right  She  Immedii^Khr  sec  up 
a  muss  in  the  royal  chnpcl,  which,  being 
much  frequented,  excited  the  zeal  of 
Knox,  who  was  equally  intolerant  with 
the  lenders  of  the  conquered  pifQr;  and, 
in  ilie  face  of  an  order  of  jirivy  council, 
allowing  tho  private  masi^.he  openly  de- 
clared Trom  the  pulpit,  ^ihat  one  mass 
was  more  frightful  to  him  than  10,000 
armed  enemies,  landed  in  any  part  of  the 
realm."*   This  froedom  gave  great  offonoe^ 
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and  die qiraen  litd  long  and  angryeoo-  Ibe  Bdonnatioii  of  Religion  fvithin  tbm 

feirnces  will)  him  on  that  and  other  occa-  Rofllm  of  Scotlaod^to  the  fonrtlj  edition 

eious,  in  which  lie  never  paid  the  slight-  of  wliich  (P2(linburgh,  17.*W,  folio)  arc  ap- 

est  homage  cither  to  sex  or  rank,    lie  pcnded  ali  his  other  works.  (See  M'Crie'a 

pwched  with  equal  openness  against  the  Life  of  Knox,) 

marriage  of  Muj  y  with  a  Papist ;  and       Knox,  Viresinius,  D.  D. ;  nn  eminent 

D&roley,  ailer  his  union,  being  iuduced  to  divine,  author  of  a  variety  of  workK  both 

heerliU9,heobaerved,m  dieeoaraeofliie  in  tbeokigy  and  pofile  IheratuiiB.  He  was 

Bermon,  that  "God  set  over  them,  fur  hom  December  8, 17S2,  and  educated  at 

their  oflfences  and  ingratitude,  boys  and  Oxtbrd.    On  the  (h^ath  of  his  father,  he 

women."    In  the  year  I5()7,  lie  preached  was  chosen  his  successor  in  the  hcod- 

aaarmoo  at  the  coronation  of  James  VI,  mastereliip  of  Tunbridge  grammar  acbool, 

when  Mary  had  been   dethroned,  ajid  over  which  he  pr*'sid<'d  33  yeai-s,  till,  rr- 

Murray  appointed  regent.   In  1572,  he  tiring  iu  1812,  he  was  himself,  in  turn, 

f?aa  petUy  o&nded  with  a  convention  auct^eded  by  hia  son.  His  works,  many 

of  mmiaieis  at.  Leith,  for  permitting  the  of  which  have  been  translated  into  v»> 

titles  of  archbishop  and  bishop  to  remain  rious  European  lnn«rmin*«»,  are,  Fjssays, 

during  the  king's  minority,  altliough  he  moral  and  hterary  (three  volumes,  8vo. 

apDrorved  of  tbe  rcgulamnis  ado|rt!Bd  in  and  ISmo.) ;  Liberal  Edoealioti  (two  vol- 

rrtemirf  to  tlicir  elections.   At  this  time,  umes,  8vo.  tind  12mo,);  Winter  Even- 

his  constitution  was  nuite  broken,  and  ho  ings  (Uiree  volumes,  8vo.  and  12mo.); 

reodved  an  additional  shock  by  the  news  Personal  NohiUty,  or  Letters  to  a  young 

of  the  maiHatra  of  St  Bartholomew.   He  Nobleman  (one  volume,  12mo.);  ChrLs- 

had,  however,  strength  enough  to  preach  tian  Philosopliy  (two  volumes,  IQmo.); 

against  it,  which  he  desired  the  French  Considcraiions  on  die  Nature  and  Effica- 

arobaandor  might  be  aeqaainted  widi,  cy  of  the  Lord%  Supper  (one  vobmie, 

hut  soon  after  took  to  his  l)ed,  and  died  8vo.),  and  a  jjumphlot  On  the  national 

November  24,  1572.    lie  was  interred  at  Importance  of  classical  Education,  Avith  a 

Edinburgh,  several  lords  attending,  and  variety  of  sermons  on  different  occasions  ; 

paitieulari^  tbe  earl  of  Morton,  that  day  expurgated  editions  of  Horace  and  Juve- 

chosen  recent,  who,  when  lie  was  laid  in  nal,  and  a  series  of  selections  from  the 

his  grave,  exclaimed, "  There  lies  he  who  works  of  the  best  English  authors^  sener- 

never  ftaied  tbe  ftoe  of  man,  who  hath  ally  knowp  aa  Elegwt  Eztradi^  and  Ele- 

been  oflen  threatened  with  dag  and  dag-  sant  Efnneai    Doctor  Knox  wrote  the 

ger,  but  yet  hath  ended  bi-s  days  in  prnm  l^tin  language  with  great  purity  and  ele- 

and  honor ;  for  he  had  God's  urovideuce  gance,  boUi  in  prose  and  verse.   He  died 

watdiing  over  Um  in  an  espeoal  ananner  Senieinber  ^  189L 

when  his  life  was  sought."    Tbe  obar-       K>nx,Henr}',  amajor-gcnrral  in  ihear- 

acter  of  this  eminent  reformer  has  Ix^en  my  of  the  U.  Suites,  was  bom  at  Boston,  Ju- 

sketched  by  doctor  Robertson,  in  his  His-  ly  25, 1750,  and  received  the  best  educa- 

tSKj  of  Scodand,  who,  in  obawvinf  upon  tion  which  the  schoola  ot  his  native  town 

the  se%frity  of  his  deportment,  impetuosi-  could  afford.    He  commenced  business, 

ty  of  temper,  and  s^eus  intolerance,  ob-  aa  a  booltseller,  when  quite ^oung,  but  re- 

aervei^  that  ttie  i^alitiea  which  now  ren>  linquiahed  h  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 

der  htm  less  amiable,  fitted  him  to  ad-  revolutioaaiy  war,  in  order  to  devote  his 

vance  the  ref^trmntinn  among  a  fierce  energies  to  the  C4\U8C  of  his  countr}  .  lie 

I>eople,  and  enabled  bun  to  encounter  had  previously,  at  the  ape  of  18,  bctn 

dangen^  and  aurmount   opposition,  to  choten  one  of  the  ofhccrs  c  t'  a  company 

which  a  more  pentle  spirit  would  have  of  erenadiers,  tind  evinced  a  fondness  and 

yielded.  John  Knox  was  a  man  of  ex-  ability  for  the  militan*  profession.  At  the 

•lied  principles,  great  intellectual  energy,  batUe  of  Banker  bill,  na  amod  as  m  vol> 

undawned  intrepidit>',  and  exeaqpfaay  pie-  unteer,  and  wai  eonatiBdy  eipoaed  to 

ty  and  morality.    He  wa.s  twice  married,  danger  in  reconnoitring^  the  movements 

and  hail  two  sons  by  his  first  wife.   His  of  the  enemy.   He  sgon  afterwords  un- 

Imntings,  in  additioa  to  tboae  alreody  dertodk  tbeperiloaa  and  ardnona  tadcof 

mentioned,  are,  a  Faithful  Admonition  to  procuring   from  the   Cai;a(!ian  frontier 

tlie  Professors  of  tbe  Cosp<  l  of  Christ  in  some  pieces  of  ordnance,  Uio  American 

die  Kingdom  of  Knglaiul  (1554);  a  Let-  army  Iwing  entirely  destitute  of  artillciy— 

ter  to  Queen  Mar\',  Regent  of  Scotland;  an  enterprise  which  be  successfully  ac- 

a  Steady  Exhortation  to  England  for  the  complishcd.  lb'  n  cpivfvl  tlu- most  flar- 
apeedy  embracing  of  Christ's  QoapeL  tcring  testimonials  of  ai)probuuon  from 

After  bia  death  appeared  bia  HiHoiy  of  the  coaimandeiMn-cfaiar  and  aoogroa^ 
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and  was  intrusted  witfi  thfi  command  of 
the  nrtillor}'  d«'|mrtmrnt,  with  the  rank  of 
brMiuiicr-g(;nerttJ,  iii  which  be  remoioed 
unSl  the  terminition  of  the  war.  Through- 
out the  wholo  rontrnt  hr  was  artively  cn- 
n^ed,  Drincjpalljr  near  the  commander- 
m^ie^whoM  confidence  he  eminently 
rnjoyiuJ.  In  the  battles  of  I'renlMl  SM 
Princeton,  (n  rrnantown  and  Monmouth, 
he  displayed  peculiar  skill  and  bravery, 
md  mfanquemljr  eontrihuied  greatly  to 
the  capture  of  Coniwallis  at  \  orklown. 
Immediately  after  this  event,  he  wa»  cre- 
ated •  major-ffcnenil  by  congress,  at  the 
neoounendatmn  of  Washington.  The 
capture  of  that  place  havinfr  put  a  poriod 
to  the  war,  he  was  nained  one  uf  the 
oomndnkmera  to  adjust  die  terns  of 
pran  — a  duty  which  was  satisfactorily 
perroriut'il.  He  was  dcputexl  to  receive 
the  surrender  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  ahoi^  aftorwards  wn<f  appointed  to 
the  command  at  West  Point,  where  he 
had  to  execute  the  delicate  and  dilhcult 
tuk  of  dMModfaig  the  army,  md  faiducinig 
a  soldiery,  disposed  to  turbulence  by  their 

Rri\'alions  and  sufferings,  to  resume  quiet- 
rtlic  character  of  citizens.  In  Man'li, 
1785^  he  vraa  appointed  by  congress  to 
fiicceed  ijeii«*ml  Liriroln  in  the  84'crt!tari- 
ship  of  >var|  and  in  this  office  he  was 
Gondooed  by  pwridont  Washington  after 
the  adoption  of  the  present  coofldtutioil 
of  the  U,  States.  His  duties  were  puhfw*- 
quently  much  increased,  when  lie  receiv- 
ed charge  of  the  navy  department;  and 
America  is  preatly  indebted  to  \m  cfTnrts 
for  the  creation  of  our  naval  power.  For 
11  years,  the  functions  of  the  war  office 
were  discharged  by  general  Knox.  At 
the  end  of  that  pi-riiH?,  in  17!M,  he  oh- 
taincd  a  reluctant  consent  from  Wasbing- 
ton  to  retire,  in  order  that'he  might  ade- 
quately provide  for  hin  fiimily,  the  sal- 
ary uttaclied  to  his  office  being  insuffi- 
cient for  that  purpose.  He  then  settled 
in  the  District  of  Maine,  where  he  pos- 
sei^d  n  large  tract  of  land,  in  the  riirhl  of 
bis  wile ;  but  he  did  not  abandon  entirely 
public  heiug  repeatedly  induced  to 
become  a  member  both  of  the  house  of 
representatives  and  of  the  council  of  the 
slate.  In  17U8,  when  our  relations  witli 
France  ivore  a  lloatile  aspect,  lie  was 
callrd  upon,  nnionp-st  oihf  rs,  to  command 
in  our  onuy  :  but  the  peaceful  turn  which 
aflhiis  took  allowed  him  soon  to  return  to 
bis  retbement.  He  died  Oct  2S,  1806,  at 
his  sent  in  Tliorn!ii«to?i,  Maine,  at  tlie  ajre  of 
56.  His  de4ith  was  cau.st^d  liy  internal  in- 
flammation, the  consequence  of  swallow* 
irig  tlie  booa  of  a  duekeo.  Geneial 


Knox  was  as  amiable  in  private  as  be  was 

eminent  in  public  life.  Ili.a  social  and 
domestic  qualities  were  of  a  kind  to  ren- 
der him  warmly  beloved  and  admired  Inr 
all  who  possessed  his  affection  and  fri^id- 
ship.  His  imagination  was  ardent,  and 
his  understaodiuc  sound,  and  he  had  im- 
proved his  aaind  ^nady  hy  study.  His 
mtegrity  was  unimpeachable,  and  his 
counifie  and  perseverance  were  unsur- 
passed. 

KoBOLP,  in  drmiany;  a  spirit  wliicli 
diffi'rs  from  the  spectrij  in  never  having 
been  a  living  human  creature.  It  cor- 
responds to  the  English  goUbu  Thb 
kohold  is  connected  with  a  house,  or  a 
&mily,  and  appears  in  bodily  shape. 
Though  incGnM  to  mischievoai  tsazing, 
thev  do,  on  the  whole,  more  good  than 
evil  to  men,  except  when  irritated.  In 
the  mines,  they  are  thought  to  appear, 
sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a  blue  flame, 
sometimes  in  that  of  a  dwarfish  child,  and 
to  indicate  rich  veins.  They  do  the 
minsM  mtsehief  when  cfistnibed  by  them. 

KocR,  Christopher  William,  professor 
of  law  at  Strasburg,  and  a  wnter  well 
versed  in  the  histor)'  of  the  middle  ages, 
bom  1737,  at  Buxweiler,  in  Abace^  con- 
ducted the  school  for  t<^chin|^  puhUc  law 
in  Strasburs  with  such  success,  that 
sebolam  flocked  thither  fiom  die  moat  dis- 
tant countries.  In  17fil,  Koch  published 
bin  Commmiaiio  dr  Cnllntiom  Dig^iiaium 
et  Bm^ficiorum  tccUsiasticonim  tn  Impeno 
GmMMRiicShand,  in  1789,  his  Commentary 
i:pon  the  Pnupnatic  Sanction.  In  Paris, 
he  collected  fT762|  materials  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  tlie  Hutoria  Zatringo-Badair 
.Tw,  which  ap|>cared  under  the  name  of 
Schoepflin,  wlio,  however,  had  only  com- 
posed tlic  Hret  volume.  In  1780,  Joseph 
n  eonftned  upon  Koch  the  rank  of  noble- 
man. Hr'  remained  a  prof»  8sor  in  Slra.s- 
burg,  until  the  university  \\m  broken  up. 
In  1789,  he  was  sent  as  deputy  to  Paris, 
by  tlie  Protest/lilts  in  Alsace,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  acknowle<lgment  of  tlu-ir  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  which  etlected 
by  the  decree  of  the  ITIth  August,  17901 
After  the  breaking;  out  of  tlie  revolution, 
he  was  sent,  by  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Rliiue,  as  deputy  to  tlie  legislative^ 
assembly,  where  he  showed  himself  a* 
friend  to  cnnstiititional  monarchy.  The 
anarchists  threw  him  into  prison,  from 
which  be  was  not  defiverad  till  ailar  II 
months'  confinement,  and  the  overthrow 
of  Robespierre.  In  1802,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  tribunate,  m 
wMdi  capacity  ho  did  much  for  the  resto- 
ntion  of  order  in  chiiidi  aflbin^and  the 
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relMtabltshment  of  the  Protestant  uiiivcr-  een-ed  with  the  Attstrian  army  in  Niplqi 

sity  in  Stnisbiirg.    After  thf  flissolmioii  He  died  Aug.  23, 1 82G.    He  left  ab  COCed- 

of  the  tribuoate,  Koch  refused  lo  fill  auy  lent  coilection  of  autiques. 
Other  oilie»;  but  the  government  grauled      KoM,  or  Con,  or'Kooic  (anelent  Choa- 

him,  without  nnv  solicitation  on  his  part,  rm);  a  town  of  Persia,  in  Irak;  150  miles 

a  aalarv  of  3000*  tiraDca,  and,  iu  IblO,  the  N.  Ispolian ;  Ion.  51°  14'  £. ;  lat.  M°  2(r 

tide-  of  raetor  ia  die  imhreisity  at  8tn»-  N. ;  popuhition,  about  ISJXX).   It  is  said 

burg.   He  died  Oct  25,  1813.   Besides  to  have  eontaaMd,|braierIy,  15,000  houses, 

tlie  alwve-nained  works,  he  is  tlie  author  but  is  now  much  redured,  jind  exhibits 

of  tlie  following :    TabUs  gineaiot^qMS  extenaive  ruins.    It  is  esteemed  by  the 

de  F&mpe  (StrBe-  PetniaiM  a  holy  city,  aod  has  a  celebrated 

hurg,  1782 — 1784)  ;    H!st.  nhr^s^h  df.t  mosque,  and  an  asyhun  for  debtors,  who 

TVaiUs  de  Paix  depuu  In  PnU  de  H'eM-  are  protected  and  supported.    One  of  the 

phaUe  (Basil,  1791,  4  vols. ;  continued  by  mosques  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Per- 

Scholl,  Paris,  1818,  15  vols.);  Tableau  dts  siaus,  because  of  the  sepulebrrs  of  Shah 

Rivoliittom  de  CEtiropt'  depiiis  le  Boide-  Sophy  mid  his  son  S^hab  Abbjis  II,  and 

vtratment  dt  CEnwirt  Hommn  en  Occident  that  of  iSidy  Faiima,  grand-daughter  of 

(Banl,  ISGSi;  Ptan^lSHelaeq.,  4  toIb.);  Mohammed.  Tbeeetorofaaarefie(|oeiited 

and  Tabu  dts  Traith  entrc  la  fVance  et  les  by  pil<jriins  from  all  parts  of  Persia,  who 

Puiuances  itranrbru  depuia  la  Paix  de  resort  Jiither  once  a  year  to  pay  their 

Wtslfhalie;  with  a  new  collection  of  devotions.    Kom  is  ce'lebnitcd  fur  inanu> 

di|ikmiallcdoeumenti(Baiil,1803).  Koch  liicturhig  the  beet  sabres  and  ponlaida  of 

was  a  man  of  great  acutrness,  equanimity,  nil  Persia.    The  walls  of  the  town  arc 

patience,  and  nobleness  of  character.  lofty,  and  it  lias  seven  gates.   The  grand 

KoKiiie;  German  for  Atng>;  prefixed  t»  boaar  croasea  the  town  from  one  gate  to 

many  geographical  names^  ai^  KMigt-  the  other;  besides  which,  there  are  others 

6erg  (king's  mountain).  well  furnished  with  coffee-houses,  and 

Kou ;  an  Indo-Germanic  word,  signi-  shoiis  of  various  kinds.    The  countiy 

fjfmg  moxmtaxn;  e.  gl.  HMmAok  (moun-  round  about  is  fertile  in  rice  and  finiit 
tains  of  India).  Komor-v,  the  capital  of  the  county  of 

Kola:  a  seaport  of  Russia,  the  chief  Komom,  in  Hungary,  with  11,500  iuhab- 

towD  hi  Rossiao  Lapland  (now  called  the  tlania^  haa  a  gymnasium,  and  carriea  on 

drele  of  Kola),  in  Archangelskoe ;  540  some  commerce.   On  tlie  island  of  Schutt, 

miles  N.  Petersburg ;  Ion.  33**  0'  E. ;  Int.  2000  paces  distant,  between  the  Waag  and 

G8°  'SS  N. ;  houses,  50 ;  clnirches,  2.    It  Danube,  is  a  fortress,  recently  erected, 

is  situated  near  the  North  sen,  on  the  river  wfaidi  ia  rendered  almoat  impregnable  Iqr 

Kola,  which  forms  a  bay  at  its  mouth,  nature  and  art 

where  is  a  considerable  fishery  for  whales^      Komusbkro  (that  is,  king's  m(nmkKii)i 

aea-<iogB,  and  other  fiab,  whien  the  inhab-  the  capital  of  Pruaeia  Proper,  seat  of 

itants  cure  for  sole.   The  circle,  including  many  idvil  and  military  autnonties,  and 

the  whole  of  Russian  Lapland,  is  ver}'  superior  judicial  tribunals;  613,800  inhab- 

dreary  and  tiiiuly  peopled,  supposed  to  itants ;  4108  houses ;  lat.  54°  42'  12"  N. ; 

COBtam  not  more  than  2000  inhahitaBtai  Ion.  20°  2[K  E.    It  is  situated  on  tlie 

KoLBERG.    (See  Colberg,)  .  Pregel,  not  far  from  the  influx  of  this 

Koi4».  (See  OAin.)  river  into  the  Fhsche  Hafif.  Koni^sbeiv 

Kou.ia,  Won  of;  Atmltian  field-mar-  ia  an  important  aeaport  of  the  Baltic,  and 

ahal-lieuteoant ;  one  of  the  commissioners  formerly  belonged  to  the  Hanseatic  league, 

who  accompanied  Napoleon,  in  1814,  to  It  has  some  considerable  buildings,  as,  for 

Elba,  afler  bis  abdication.    Koller  had  to  instance,  the  cathedral,  witli  the  tombs  of 

protect  Nap^eon  against  a  rabble  hifti-  the  grand  niastereof  tiie  Teutonic  order 

riated  by  priests  and  ultras,  and  always  and  the  dukes.   The  university  of  K6- 

preserved  the  great  coat  of  Napoleon,  who  nigsberg  was  founded  ia  1544,  by  the 

nad  put  on  his  (Koller's)  uniform,  in  order  margrave  Albert  I,  duke*of  Pkuaria,  and 

to  be  leea  e.xposed  to  danger.    When  has  at  present  300  students.   It  is  largely 

Koller  returned  frojn  Elba,  he  fulfilled  endowed  for  poof  students.    The  hbrary 

Napoleon's  wish  to  conclude  a  treawof  contains  60,000  volumes.   The  astrouo- 

eommereo  between  Genoa  and  Elba.  The  mer  BeaMi  ia  a  professor  of  this  univeraiqr* 

conduct  of  Koller  is  highly  praiseworthy,  Kant  taught  here  a  loiif;  time.  Large 

if  we  consider  how  much  tlie  passions  of  vessels  cannot  sail  up  to  the  city,  but  they 

mto  were  excited  against  Napoleon,  and  are  obliged  to  remain  at  Pillau, the  IhrttMi 

how  much  a  liberal  treatment  of  him  was  and  port      Koni^berg.  Ita 

miwoBUmed.  General  KoUerafterwardf  baa  Vaqr  much  decJinrd. 
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Kf^xTOSMARKf  Maria  Aurora,  countew  of| 
one  of  tlie  many  niwtresses  of  Augustus  II, 
king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony, 
bom  about  1678,  was  descendwl  from  one 
of  the  oldest  families  of  Brandonbiirg. 
She  was  one  of  the  most  celebrate<i  women 
of  her  agff,  on  account  of  her  personal 
V  charms  and  uncommon  talents,  and  of  the 
part  which  she  i>erfbnne<l  in  politics. 
Vviiile  a  giri,  she  wrote  and  spoke  Swe- 
«lish,Oennan,Fn*nch,  Italian  and  English, 
r«*nd  the  classics  in  the  onginui,  had  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  historj"  and  geogra- 
phy, and  even  con>posed  poems  in  French 
and  Italian.  She  played  on  several  instni- 
mentfl,  composed  music,  and  snng  and 
painted  with  great  skill.  Several  proofs 
of  her  talent  lor  painting  still  remain  at 
Quedlinburg.  She  had  also  a  delicate 
wit  and  fine  powers  of  conversation. 
Thus  gifted  and  accomplished,  she  arrived, 
in  1694,  in  Dresden,  with  her  two  sistera. 
The  elector  fell  in  lo>'c  with  her  at  first 
nght  She  rejected,  for  a  long  time,  all  his 
oners,  though  he  tried  every  means  to 
gain  her:  ut  last  she  yielded,  and  ap- 

f>earcd  at  court  as  hb  nru^lress.  She  bore 
lim  a  son,  the  famous  marshal  Saxe. 
(r|.  v.)  But  when  the  passion  of  the  fickle 
knig  cooled,  the  countess  knew  how  to 
sustain  her  misfortune  with  dignity ;  and 
he  always  rctnainod  on  terms  of  friend- 
sliip  \^'ilh  her.  By  his  influence  she  was 
appointed,  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  super- 
intendent of  Quedlinburg  (in  1700),  wheiie 
she  resided,  at  intenals,  until  her  death. 
The  king's  esteem  for  her  talents  appears 
from  the  circimistjmce  that  he  sent  ner,  in 
1702,  to  Charles  XI  I,  to  negotiate  a  j)cacc ; 
but  Charles  refused  to  see  her.  She  died 
in  IT28.  She  was  beloved  by  all  around 
her,  an<l  very  benevolent  towards  the 
poor.  Her  brother,  count  Philip  Christo- 
pher, the  Inst  male  of  this  family,  was 
assuHsinatcd,  in  1694,  in  the  castle  of  Han- 
over, by  the  onler  of  the  elector  Er- 
nest Augustus,  because  he  had  offered  to 
ossist  the  princess  Sophia  Dorothea  (who 
died  in  prison  at  Ahlen,  172G)  iu  her  pro- 
jected flight 

KomosTEi:t;  a  mountain -fortress,  on 
llie  Elbe,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  not 
far  from  the  frontier  of  Bohemia.  It  is 
impregnable.  A  solitary  mountain  of 
sandstone  rises  1400  feet  almost  perpen- 
dicularly :  the  surface  is  more  than  a  mile 
in  circumference.  But  the  fortress  is  of 
no  military  importance,  as  it  cannot  serve 
for  a  rallying  jwinl  or  point  of  support  for 
an  army,  nor  imjtede  the  march  of  an 
enemy.  It  is  very  useful,  however,  as  a 
place  of  deposit  for  precious  articles,  for 


instance,  tlie  invaluable  pictures  of  the 
Dres<len  gallery,  in  times  of  war.  It  can- 
not l»e  undermined,  nor  can  it  be  reduced 
by  cutting  off  its  supplies,  as  the  small 
garrison  necessary  to  hold  it,  can  raise 
grain  enough  for  their  suliaistence  on  the 
top  of  tlie  mountain.  There  is  a  well 
1172  feet  deep.  About  600  people  reside 
on  the  top.  The  cannon  of  the  fortress 
command  the  town  below  it  on  the  river 
Elbe.    The  Lilienstein  (q.  v.)  is  opposite. 

Kopeck;  a  Russian  coin.  (See  Copeck^ 
and  Coin.) 

Kopr ;  German  for  head;  appearing  in 
many  geographical  words,  for  summit; 
also,  koppe. 

KoRAis.   (See  Coray.) 

Koran  (^-Koratiy  i.  e.  the  Korxaiy 
which  means  originally  the  reading,  or 
that  tvhich  is  to  be  read;  also  called  ai 
Fhrkarij  because  it  is  divided  into  114 
sttraa  or  chapters;  also  al  Moshaf,  the 
volume;  ai  Kitak,  the  book;  al  DWtr, 
the  recollection)  is  the  religious  cotle  of 
the  Mohammedans,  \%Titten  in  Arabic  by 
Mohammed.  The  nnrts  were  collected 
into  a  volume  by  Mohammed's  father- 
in-law  and  successor,  Abubekir.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Mohammedan  doctrine,  the 
pn)|)htt  nriived  the  Koran  from  tho 
angel  Gabriel,  written  upon  parchment 
made  of  the  skin  of  the  ram  whicli 
Abraham  sacrificed  in  the  room  of  his 
son  Isaac.  The  volume  was  ornamented 
with  r>re<'iou8  stones,  gold  and  silver,  from 
Paradise.  According  to  other  traditions, 
Molmmmefl  in  said  to  have  drawn  up  the 
Kortui  with  the  assistance  of  a  Persian 
Jew,  ral)bi  Warada  F^bn  Nawsal,  and  a 
Ncstorian  monk,  the  abbot  of  the  convent 
of  Addol  Kaisi^  at  Bosrn,  in  Syria;  but 
nothing  certain  is  known  respecting  these 
two  perw>ns,  though  it  appears  beyonti  a 
doubt,  less  from  the  author's  doctrines 
than  from  the  expressions,  his  tales,  and 
his  mentioning  several  prophets,  &c.,  tliat 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  OM  and 
New  Testament,  though  he  himself  cites 
only  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Psalms.  In 
the  21st  chapter,  he  represents  the  Al- 
mighty as  saying,  "  I  have  promised,  in 
the  books  of  Moses  and  in  the  Psalms, 
that  mv  virtuous  servants  on  earth  shall 
have  the  earth  for  their  inheritance."  A 
number  of  passages  might  be  quoted 
which  prove  his  knowledge  of  the  whole 
Bible ;  and  not  only  was  he  acquainted 
with  the  religious  systems  of  the  Jvvtb 
and  Christians,  but  also  with  those  of  the 
Sabteans  and  Magians,  from  all  of  which 
he  seems  to  have  drawn  materials  which 
he  incorporated  into  a  systenr*,  afU»r  tho 
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idea  of  eetablishiug  a  religion  in  his  coun- 
try, where  numberless  sects  of  Dogansy 
JewB,  Gbriidaiis,  Sabwaie  juid  MagiMiw 
existed,  Imd  risen  in  his  mind.  He  nveil, 
as  is  weil  known,  much  in  solitude, 
where  he  doubtless  meditated  on  his  doc- 
trine, and  the  great  nuaioa  whicli  lie 
thought  himself  called  upon  to  accomplish. 
He  does  not  reject  the  doQUnnes  of  any 
fleet,  but  tak«B  ftom  alL  He  aantt  that 
ho  wisht*  to  restore  the  tmo  foitli  to  its 
purity.  The  unity  of  God  is  his  fundaineti- 
tal  doctrine,  which  is  clearly  laid  down  in 
the  s>'mbol  of  the  Moslem — ^  God  is  God, 
and  Mohamtned  is  his  prophet."  The 
unity  of  God  is  the  very  aim  of  his  mis- 
flion,  and,  aceoiduig  to  him,  had  been  the 
essence  and  the  basis  of  all  true  reli^oo, 
with  which  ceremonies  and  customs  were 
only  accidentally  connected.  Thus  lie 
says,  iii  tlie  11th  chapter  of  the  Koran, 
**We  make  no  (lifference  Iwtween  that 
which  God  has  taught  us,  and  that  which 
Abrahflin,  laaae,  jbhoiMl,  the  tmAf9 
tribes,  Moees  and  Jeeuflhave  learned  fiom 
the  Lord.  We  believe  in  Go<l,  and  are 
Moslem."  And,  in  the  4th  chapter,  it  is 
said,  **  God  conunuidfl  thee  to  receive  the 
religion  which  he  prescrilied  to  Noah, 
which  he  has  revealed  unto  thee,  and 
Whieb  he  imparted  to  Abrahani»  Moflei 
and  Jcsua."  Who  can fliy  wfaediflr  it  waa 
the  desire  of  establishing  pure  monotheism 
*  in  his  couotiy,  or  ambition,  which  led 
him  to  call  himaelf  a  prophet?  But 
even  in  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  his 
ioapiratioiM^  we  lua^  diacem  an  endeavor 
.  not  to  deviate  from  ideas  absady  adopted, 
or,  at  least,  the  evidence  of  his  being 
strondy  influenced  l)y  them.  lie  pro- 
fessed to  have  nocturnal  intercourse  with 
the  angel  Gabrid,  who  lm>u|^  him  the 
Koran  precisely  as  it  stands,  verse  for 
verse,  chapter  for  chapter,  from  heaven. 
In  the  doctrine  of  the  JVIagians,  the  anfel 
Gabriel  is  the  angel  of  revelation,  lie- 
Hides  the  fundiuneniul  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  God,  the  Kunui  establishes  sev- 
eral odmr  articles  of  ftitfa.  Thus,  in 
chapters  4,  6,  7  and  48,  the  doctrine  of 
good  and  boid  angels  is  set  forth,  which 
was  general  with  the  Arabians  before 
Mohammed.  Mohanimed  retaas  moat 
frequently  to  the  (Ujctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tioQ  and  the  last  judgment.  The  way  in 
which  he  endeatvora  to  set  it  forth  has 
much  similarity  with  that  of  Sl  Paul. 
He  even  borrows  expressions  from  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures,  when  he 
■Deaka  of  the  last  judgnuBnt  in  chapter 
4i3,  It  is  said,  "  When  me  trumpet  sounds 
the  aecond  timc^  they  ihall  rise  quickly 


from  the  graves  to  appear  before  God ;" 
and  further,  ^  A  sound  of  the  trumpet  of 
judgment  will  aawmble  all  men  oefbra 
my  throne,  and  every  one  shall  there  re- 
ceive tlie  reward  of  his  deeds,"  In  re- 
sard  to  the  form  of  the  la^t  judgment, 
Mohammed  followed  the  doctrines  of  the 
Jews  and  Magians ;  for  instance,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  narrow  bridge  Al-Sirat  (q.  v.),  ' 
tfato  book  m  whwh  aH  the  aeiioM  of  mat 
are  set  down,  and  the  scale  m  wliich  they 
are  weighed.  Mohajnnied's  paradise,  too, 
is  quite  Jewish  and  iMagiun.  Another 
dogma  is  set  forth  in  the  Koran,  yet  not 
explicitly,  that  of  the  unchangeable  de- 
crees of  God.  Mohammed  used  the 
doelriiM  of  predeadnatkm  with  great  sue- 
cess,  to  infuse  into  his  adherents  undaunt- 
ed counige,  which  elevated  iheni  above 
all  jKTilti.  Probably  he  adopted,  in  this 
cu.st',  views  already  widely  spread.  With 
tlie  Sabteaiis,  the  belief  in  predestination 
was  tirmly  estoblishedi  and  foimded  on 
die  unchangeable  comae  of  the  atan,  and 
their  influt  nre  upon  tlie  life  and  actions 
of  men  and  the  course  of  events.  With 
the  Magiaiib  tiiis  docirijie  followed  iVota 
their  ijyitem  of  the  good  and  evil  princi* 
pics,  and  probably  it  had  passed  from 
both  to  the  Arabians.  In  regard  to.  re- 
Kfioufl  ezerdaes^  too,  Mohammed  adt^Med 
such  as  he  found,  ^ving  more  imiveraali- 
ty  and  precision  to  those  which  were 
vague.  The  Koran  prescribes  prayer, 
fasting,  ahns,  and  the  pilgriinage  to  Mecca. 
The  niMt  incUides  every  tiling  relating  to 
the  purifications  and  ablutions,  by  w  hich 
the  faithful  preparea  himself  for  prayer. 
Mohammed  considered  this  exercise  of 
the  ^atest  importance.  When  the 
Tayesites  sent  an  embassy  to  the  prophet 
to  leouMt  him  to  absolve  them  fioin  the 
troublesome  ol>senan<  <^  of  tliia  exercise, 
his  answer  was,  "Kclimou  is  notiiing 
without  prayer.**  In  anomer  passage  he 
eaUa  pnflrer  the  '*key  to  paradise."  He 
surpassed  the  severity  of  tne  rabbis,  and 
prescribed  prayer  live  times  a  dj^,  with 
die  flMie  tomed  towarda  Meoca.  Tmning 
the  face,  during  prayer,  toward  a  certain 
|K)int,  is  a  common  custom  with  Orientals.  . 
It  wixa  iKuticularly  so  with  the  Jews,  Sa- 
bmas  ::u(\  Magians,  who  cull  the  point 
to  whi<  li  ill*  y  mm  ktbliu  In  the  !>epn- 
nioi^  Mohauuned  adopted  the  some  iuUa 
wim  the  Jewt,  i.  e  tlie  city  of  Jerusalem. 
In  the  second  year,  he  changed  the  kt  hla 
to  Mecca,  Tlie  way  w  hich  he  presciibed 
for  calUng  tlie  j>eople  to  prayer  waa  at 
firat  that  of  the  Jews  and  Chrisliana»  but 
he  afterwards  adopted  another.  To  give 
almSi  was  always  a  particular  trait  oi  Uie 
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AnibMnii,  but  Mohnmmi-d  nmdc  it  obliga-  nu8  Hrixicnaia,  at  Venice,  accordinff  to 
loiy.  The  pilgriiim£e,  or  something  sirai-  8on)e  uliout  1509,  according  to  otben 
Iv,  bad  exkled  wHui  most  sects  before  in  1518,  or  ah  Inte  an  1530.  In  7T&em 
him.  In  rrppect  to  the  rivil  Ijiwh,  rehiting  Jlmbr.  ^•Ilbonerisii  Introd.  in  ChaUmc.  lAn- 
to  pply^proy,  divorce,  iuiieritaiice,  6i,c^  ^uam  (Paviu,  153l>),  this  edition  in  nncn- 
MoMmnied  ftUow«d,  step  for  Hep,  the  taoned,  and  a  passage  cited,  withreforenee 
laws  of  Moees  and  tlie  decisions  of  the  to  the  ^heet  and  the  page ;  it  has,  there- 
rabbis,  only  adapting  them  to  the  cua-  fore,  certainly  existed,  but  no  copy  is  to  bo 
toms  and  prejudices  of  his  coumrvujeiu  found  in  any  Ubrarj'.  The  earUest  edition, 
Al  for  the  propagation  of  his  icligMNi,  at  present  known,  is  by  Abr.  Hinkelmana 
Mohammed  only  r<  (]nin\'<  from  rotiverts  (Hunib.,  1(»IM,  Ito.) ;  another,  with  a  Latin 
the  pronunciation  of  tiie  words  of  his  fun-  trauslation  (Padua,  16U6,  foL)  j  stiii  ouotlier 
damental  doctrine ;  be  enjoins  no  dgiim-  Was  paMinied  by  order  of  CtedMrine  II,  liy 
tion,  no  violent  separation  from  a  former  Mollah  UnMn  Isnmel  (Petersburfr,  17H7, 
faith.  To  the  Jews  he  snyf,  tlmt  lie  only  sinull  folio;  new  edition,  l/'JO  and  \79'3; 
comes  to  restore  the  faitii  uf  iht-ir  fu-  repruttcd,  Ka;»n,  ]^'01^  fi>l. ;  another  c<l., 
than  in  hs  purity;  to  the  Christiana,  Kasan,  18(K),hu'ge4to.);  l.atin trunslatioai 
that  Jesus  is  the  In'st  of  proplicts,  and  after  that  of  RoberlusReiiucnsis  (Ketenen- 
someiimee  he  wishra  to  pass  with  tliem  as  sis)  (Dole,  1543, ful. ;  new  ed^  Zurich,  1550,' 
tlic  Panicleie.  Excepting  the  wonhip  of  foLJ;  one  also  hv  Reinecciiis(Lei{>sic,1721 ); 
idols,  which  was  positively  against  his  an  Italian  translation,  made  after  the  Latin 
fundamental  dootriiu's,  lie  attnrks  f.  w  old  (Venice,  1547,  4tn.)  ;  Fnuich  tnuiHljitions 
customs ;  and,  iliough  he  prohibits  the  use  by  And.  du  iiyer  (Paris,  1(34!);  Leyden, 
oftnehriating  liquortsand  reqiUresftsting^  15hM>^  and  the  Hague,  1683  or 
yet  he  siys,  "fj<Hl  intended  that  his  n'ligion  1(>84,  12mo.),  with  tlie  intrtNluction  by 
should  be  easy,  else,  as  he  well  knew,  you  Bales,  (2  vols^  Amsterdam,  1770  or  1775, 
would  only  become  hyuocrites" — a  senti-  12mo.);  by  Sa vary,  (Paris,  1783,  3  vols.; 
nient  probably  caused  by  the  state  of  the  new  ed,,  Amst.,  17W),  2  vols. ;  and  Paris, 
f'hriHrinn  and  Jewish  srrt-j,  with  which  he  17?»H  (an  ;  Ilri<;lif>li  v»'rsions,  hy  Sale 
was  acquainted.  I'he  drstxiptiou  of  his  (Loudon,  I7ii4,  4tu.,  17l)4,  1801,  and 
ia  voluptuous  and  glowing.   The  1819.)    The  edition  of  London  (16t9; 


langiinirf  of  the  Koran  is  considnt'd  the  4to. ;  new  edition,  1(188)  is  merely  trans- 
purest  Arabic,  and  coutaios  such  chanitt  lated  from  the  French  translation  of  Du 
of  aiyle  and  poetic  beaotSea,  that  it  mnains  Ryer ;  German  translation  by  Schweigger 
inhnitable.  Its  nioml  preccjits  are  pure.  (iNim  uilM  rg,  1(>1(J;  2<1  edit.,  102U).  TTio 
A  man  who  should  obs<*r>'e  them  strietly,  Italian  tmnslation  has  been  followed  in 
would  lead  u  virtuous  life.  From  the  that  of  Mcgerlin  (Frankfort  on  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Ganges,"  says  Gibbon,**  the  Maine,  1779^  that  of  Boyaen  (HaDa, 
Kman  is  acknowle«lged  as  the  funda-  1775),  and  that  of  Augusti  (Weisw^n- 
meiital  code,  notonl^of  tlieology,  but  of  fels  and  Lei(»*«ir,  1798).  A  Dutch  trans- 
civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence ;  and  the  lation  of, the  Koran  ap|>eared  at  Hamburg 
faiwa  which  n-gulate  the  actions  and  the  ( 1641),(afterS<-lnv«Vigger*s German  Koran )y 
property  of  mankind,  are  guanled  hy  the  and  another  hy  (JIa/eniaker  (Rottenlam, 
infalUble  and  immutable  sauctiou  of  the  ltiU8L  A  vonibidariutn  of  the  Koran  was 
will  of  God."  The  Koran  vepeaiedly  an-  pobMhed  l>y  Willimet  and  Nodockum 
joins  Indief  in  one  God,  and  implicit  obe-  ool  Fooritan'(Calcutta,  181 1,  4to.) 
dience  towanls  him,  charity,  mildness,  Kor.nach,  in  the  East  Indiet ;  an  de- 
abstinence  fit>m  spirituous  li<]nors,  tolera-  phant  driver  and  keeper, 
tion, and aacfibes  iiarticular  merit  to  deadi  Korner,  Theodore;  a  German  poec, 
in  the  caust'  of  n  lition.  It  is  alwut  particularly  cele!)rated  f()r  the  spirited 
©qlwl  in  size  to  the  New  Testament,  It  jxxMns  which  lie  composed  in  tlie  cam- 
oneis  greatly  flpom  the  Bible  by  forming  imign  againat  Napoleon  (1813),  in  which 
one  whole,  inst.  ad  of  befalg  •  collection  of  he  fell  He  was  boro  in  1791.  His  father 
verv  ditferent  lK>oks,  unconnected  with  often  receive*!  J^«  hilN'r  and  Gothe  in  his 
each  other.  The  tUvisions  sometimes  house  at  Dresden.  Kumer  firel  studied 
have  amnge  inscriptions.  Many  elevated  mining  at  Fri;yburg.  In  1810^  he  wentto 
passages  adoni  ihr  Koran,  hut  it  often  the  univ<  i-sitv  of  L.  ij>sic,  where  his  ardent 
becomes  tedious  by  iia  repetitions.  The  temperament  led  him  into  acta  of  impru- 
Koran  w  daily  read  onee  through  in  the  deuccu  which  obliged  him  to  leave  Leip- 
mosques  of  the  sultan  and  the  adjoining  aic  He  went  to  Vimn.-i,  where  he  wrote 
chapels.  (See  bUtm,  and  Mokammtd.)  several  dramas.  In  18i;i,  when  all  Ger- 
W  Wis  firet  printed  by  Alex.  Pa^i-  many  took  up  arms  ajfainst  Napoleou 
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KORNLR— KOSCIUSKO.  .  dltt 

Konirr  served  in  tho  corps  of  Liitzow,  a  widiout  having  suffered  severelv.  WImH 

Prusnan  ofiicer.   In  the  battio  ol'  Kitzeu,  king  Stauiskud  «ubiiiini»d  to  Catharine, 

he  WW  severehr  wmrnded  io  tbe  heoil,  he,  wnA  16  other  officers,  left  the  artny,- 

but  recovered  during  the  oniiimiee,  and,  and  wais  tlierefore,  obli^d  to  retu%  from 

Aug.  2fi,  1813,  fell  on  the  field  of  l>atile,  Poland.    He  u<-nt  to  I>rip.sjc  ;  and  tbe 

pierced  by  a  ball.   An  hour  before,  he  legislative  assembly        Fnuice,  at  tbie 

had  fimriied  hie  fimous  song,  tbe  Addrev  time,  gave  faim  the  ri^tt  ef  a  Fiertih  cki- 

to  his  Sword,  and  read  it  to      romnuli  H.  zon.  Tlie  IN  drs  becoming  impatient  under 

An  iroo  nioniunent  shows  the  place  where  the  oppression  of  Russia,  some  of  Ko«toiiig- 

be  rests  under  an  oak  tree,  near  the  vB-  ko^  mends  in  Warsaw  determined  to  make 

lege  of  Wobbelin,  in  MeckleidNB|^   Hia  air  effort  for  the  Uberation  of  their  country, 

fiither  has  published  32  of  his  war  fionfff*,  They  cho8<'  K«)soiusko  their  general,  and 

luulcr  the  title  Leiar  void  Sduvert — Lyre  made  him  acquainted  with,  their  plans. 

asdSwoid  (Berlin, Oiheditk»o,18M).  Many  Heimnuted  them  (b  the  eoants  Iguatioa 

of  flirsc  poem*;  have  been  set  to  niu«ir  by  Potoeki  and  Kolontai  in  Dresden,  who 

VV  eU  r,  .111(1,  taken  as  a  whole,  ore  unique,  thought  th(f  enterpriHe  injudiciouH,  Koeci- 

They  havo  all  become  national  in  Ger-  usko,  however,  went  to  the  Irontier,  and 

many.   Kdmei^fttberakoiiiihliabedhia  sent  general   Zajonc/rck  and  general 

eCh^T  works.  Dzialynski  into  the  Russian  provim-t  s  of 

Kosciusko,  Timddeus,  the  last  general-  Poi^id,  to  prepare  eveiy  thing  in  tiilcnee. 

larfiiiii  ef  the  republic  w  Pohmd,  one  of  But  when  the  Polidi  army  was  merged, 

thf  nol)Ie.st  characters  of  his  a;?r,  wtxn  de-  in  port,  in  the  Kitssian,  and  the  remainder 

sconded  from  an  ancient  and  noble,  ihouffh  reduced  to  15,000  men,  tlif*  insjirroction 

not  lich  lliiiiily,  in  Utliuania,  and  was  broke  out  before  liie  thue  lixed  on.  lu 

betn  in  1756.   He  vvas  edno^ed  in  the  Posen,  Madaliitski  forettrfy  opposed  the 

military  pchool  at  Wnrsaw,    The  prince  di<!soIutiou  of  his  regiment    All  now  flew 

Adaiu  Czartoriski,  perceiving  his  talents  to  amis;  the  Ruanan  garrison  was  im> 

and  industry,  made  mm  second  lieutenant  reedisteiy  expelled  fiom  Cracow.  Just 

iothaeof|)B<^eadei8,and  sent  hini,  athis  this  moment,  Kdaiihiako  entered  the 

own  pxpenw,  to  Fmnco,  whci-e  he  studied  city.    The  citizens  now  formed  the  act 

drawing  and  tiie  mWiiary  art   Ai^r  his  of  conitHlemlion  of  Cracow  (March  SMi 

rehiim,  be  wa»  made  caiMain.    Bnt  the  17M),  and  Kciidudto,  at  thenr  head,adl- 

conseqnencfs  of  un  nnhnppy  {Mission  for  ed  upon  the  Poles  to  restore  the  CQOaiH 

the  daughter  of  Sosuowski,  marshal  of  tution  of  May  3.    Ko8cin.'<ko  then  ad- 

Lithuania  (who  was  aAerwards  mairied  vanccd  to.  meet   the   Russian  forces, 

to  the  prince  .Tos.  Lubomirski),  oUii^  MTilhout  aitiUeiy;  at  tbe  bead  ofonly  4000 

him  to  leave  Poland.    Solitaiy  Htndip*^,  men,  part  of  whom  were  armed  only  witli 

particularly  in  histoiy  and  muihcmatics,  scythes  and  pikes,  he  defeated  12,000 

and  an  elevated  cfaameter,  prepared  blm  Raariana^  at  Rachiwiee  (April  4,  l?M)i 

for  the  stniggle  for  freedom,  in  which  lie  Hie  army  was  now  increased  to  9(X)0nieiL 

engaged  under  Wasliinirton,  who  made  and  he  ffirmed  n  jmiriion  with  pfrnemi 

hiin  his  aid.    He  di-siinguiiilied  himself  ,GrochuwHki.    In  ilie  mean  Unie, liiu  Rus- 

padrtieuldrly  at  the  siege  of  Ninety-Six,  sian  fBRiaons  of  VVanaw  and  Wilna  had 

and  was  wry  highly  esteemed  by  the  ar-  hr<  ii  pnt    to  death,  or  made  prisoners, 

my  and  the  commander-in-chief     lie  Kosc  iusko  checked  the  outbreak  of  popu- 

and  Lafiiyette  were  tha  only  forei^mera  lar  fury,  sent  troo{)H  against  Volhynta,  and 

admitted  into  the  Cincinnati.    Kosciusko  organized  tlie  govenunent  at  Warsaw, 

reeeivefl  the  rank  of  general,  and,  in  He  niurched  ont  of  the  city,  with  13,000 

17ti6,  returned  to  Poland.    When  the  men,  to  opiKJse  17,000  Russians  and  Prus- 

'  PdMiwny  was  fimned  ^(1789),  the  diet  8kns»  attacked  them  at  Szezekocini  June 

^pointed   him   n    niajor-<rt  nt ml.     He  0,  bjit  was  defeated  after  an  obfrtinate.  con- 

de«Mnred  himself  for  the  constiluliou  of  flict.    He  retreated  to  his  entrenched 

May  .3,  17!U,  and  scned  under  prince  camp  before  Waflnw.    Tbe  Prussians 

tJos^'ph  Poniatowski.   In  thecam}>aign  of  took  Ciaeow.   Distuibonces  broke;  out,  in 

1792,  he  distinguished  himself  againwt  the  consequrnce,  in  Warwuv,  Jinie '28.  Tbe 

Russians  at  Zieleneck  and  Dubienka.  At  peoplu  inurdercd  a  pan  of  tiic  prisoaer& 

the  hater  plaoe,  onder  cover  of  some  and  bung  some  Poles  who  weraeooneeiaa 

'Works  which  ho  had  thrown  up  in  the  with  the  Russians.    But  Kosciusko  pun- 

eourse  of  24  hours,  he   repul8«?<l,  with  bhed  the  guilty,  and  restored  order.  The 

4000  men,  lijree  8uc<:es«ive  attacks  of  king  of  Prussia  now  formed  a  iunctioa 

18,000  Russians,  who  prevailed  oidy  after  with  the  Russians,  and  besieged  Waiaaw 

tbe  loss  of  4000  men.  Koaciuako  retired  with  6(MXN)  men.  Koaduslus  bowavai^ 
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kept  up  the  couraf^e  of  his  coimtn  mon. 
Afier  two  monthn  of  bloody  fighting,  he 
repelled,  with  10,(XX)  men,  a  general  at*- 
saulL  All  Great  P(»land  now  row,  iindt  r 
Dombrow»kif  againt^  tlie  PrusHiaiit*.  This 
circiimdtance,  together  with  the  loss  of  a 
body  of  artillery,  compelletl  the  king  of 
Prussia  to  raise  tlie  siege  of  Warsaw. 
Thus  this  bold  general,  with  an  anny  of 
20,000  regular  troops  and  40,000  armed 
peasauts,  maintained  himself  against  four 
hostile  armies,  amounting  together  to 
150,000  men.  His  great  power  consisted 
in  the  confidence  which  his  fellow  citi- 
zens repowd  in  him.  The  nephew  of  the 
king,  once  his  general,  served  undtT  him. 
Kosciusko  had  unlimited  power  in  the 
ppunblic,  but  he  displayi'd  the  integrity  of 
Vvashington  and  the  activity  of  Cjesar. 
He  attende<l  to  p.-ocuring  supplies,  super- 
intended the  raising  and  payment  of 
money,  and  prevented  plundering  and 
fraud,  and  was  equally  active  in  the  coun- 
cil and  the  field.  His  days  and  nights, 
all  his  powers  were  devotwl  to  his  coun- 
try. He  secured  the  administration  of 
justice,  abolished  bondage,  and  finally  re- 
stored to  the  nation.  May  2!),  in  the  su- 

Ereme  national  council  which  he  eslab- 
slied,  tlie  gn-at  power  which  had  Ixjen 
delegated  to  him.  Catharine  at  length 
decided  the  contC!<t  by  an  overwhelming 
superiority  of  numljers.  Suwarotfdefcat- 
od  the  Poles  under  Sierakowski  at  Brzec, 
in  Volhynia,  September  Id  and  19.  Rep- 
nin  [H'netmted  through  Lithuania,  and 
formed  a  union  with  Suwarotf ;  general 
Fersen  was  to  support  them  witli  12,000 
men.  To  prevent  tliis,  Kosriusko  march- 
ed from  Warsaw  with  21,000  men.  Po- 
ninski  >vas  to  have  8up[>orted  him  with 
his  division  ;  but  the  Russians  intercepted 
tlie  mi'SJ^tMiger.  The  united  Russian  ar- 
mies under  Pereen  attacked  the  Poles,  who 
were  not  more  than  one  diird  as  strung  as 
the  Russians,  Octolx^r  10,  at  Macziewice 
(about  50  miles  from  Warsaw) ;  they  were 
tlireu  times  repulsed,  but,  on  the  fourth 
attack,  they  broke  through  the  Polish  Unes. 
KoHciusko  fell  from  his  horso  covennl 
with  wounds,  exclaiming,  "  Finis  Polo- 
nut^^  and  was  made  prisoner  by  the  ene- 
my. In  losing  him,  his  country  lost  all. 
Suwaroff  stormed  Praga  Noveml)er  4; 
Warsaw  capitulated  on  the  IHh  ;  Mada- 
linski  left  Great  Poland ;  an  Austrian 
anny  appeared  before  Lulilin.  Rut  the 
noble  cflbrLs  of  thti  conquered  had  awaken- 
ed tlie  regard  of  Europe  towards  tlie  un- 
happy country,  and  tlie  dearest  hopes  of 
the  nation — the  nwrtoraiion  of  their  mon- 
archy, Willi  a  free  constitution — found  a 


powerful  support  in  public  opinion.  Cath- 
ttrinc  c^u»H!d  the  hero  and  his  noble  col- 
leagues, who  were  prisoners  of  war,  to  be 
throwii  into  a  state-prison.  Paul  I  gave 
them  their  Hberty,  and  distinguished  Koe- 
ciuHko  by  marks  of  his  esteem.  Ho  pre- 
sented his  own  sword  to  the  general,  who 
declined  it  with  these  words — **  I  no 
longer  neetl  a  sword,  since  1  have  no 
longer  a  countr}'."  To  the  day  of  hia 
death,  he  never  again  wore  a  sword. 
Paul  then  pri>s<*uted  liidi  with  1500  pea»- 
aiits,  and  liis  friend  Niemcewicz,  the  poet, 
with  1000.  \V1ien  on  the  Russian  fron- 
tier, Kowiusko  declined  this  present  by  a 
letter.  He  and  his  friend  now  went  by  the 
way  of  France  and  London,  where  Kos- 
ciusko was  treated  with  distinction,  to 
America  (1797).  His  fortune  was  very 
small.  On  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try al\er  the  war  of  the  revolution,  he  liad 
received  a  pension  from  America,  and  he 
now  found  there  such  a  reception  as  he 
deserved.  In  1796,  he  went  to  France.  His 
countrymen  in  tlie  Italian  army  urescnted 
to  him  the  sabre  of  John  Sobieski,  which 
had  l>een  found  (1799)  at  Loretto.  Napo- 
leon afterwards  formed  tlie  plan  of  restor- 
ing Poland  to  its  place  among  the  nations, 
and  tlius,at  th<*san]e  time,  injuring  Ru.ssia 
and  extending  his  own  power  over  the 
east  of  Eurojie,  But  Kosciusko  VNOuld 
take  no  port  in  this  struggle,  which  was 
conducted  by  DombrowT^ki,  in  1807  and 
1808,  lieing  prevented  less  by  ill  health 
than  by  having  given  his  word  to  Paul  I 
never  to  serve  against  the  Russians.  To 
Napoleon's  proposals  he  answered,  that 
"  he  would  exert  himself  in  the  cause  of 
Poland,  when  he  saw  the  country  pos- 
sessed of  its  ancient  territories,  and  having 
a  free  constitution."  Fouch6  tried  every 
means  to  carry  him  to  Poland.  An  appeal 
to  the  Poles,  which  appeared  imder  his 
name  in  the  Moniltur  of  November  1, 
IdOt),  he  declared  to  bo  spurious.  Hav- 
ing purchi««ed  an  estate  in  tlie  neighbor- 
hood of  Fontainebleau,  he  lived  there 
in  retirement  until  1814.  April  9,  1814, 
he  wrote  to  the  emperor  Alexander  to 
uskofhim  on  amnesty  for  the  Poles  in 
foreign  lands,  and  to  request  him  to  bo- 
come  king  of  Poland,  and  to  give  to  tiie 
country  a  free  constitution,  like  that  of 
England.  In  1815,  he  travelled  with  lord 
Stewart  to  Italy,  and,  in  1816,  he  settled 
at  Soleure.  In  1817,  he  abohshed  slavery 
on  his  estate  of  Siecnowicze,  in  Poland. 
He  afterwards  lived  in  retirement,  enjoy- 
ing the  society  of  a  few  friends.  Agri- 
culture was  his  favorite  occupation.  A 
fail  with  his  horse  from  a  precipice,  not 
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fiur  from  Vevay,  occasioned  him  dMdi,  Oet» 

16,  1817,  at  Soleure.  Ho  was  never  mnr- 
ri^  in  181b,  prince  Jnblonowiiki,  at  the 
txfom  of  tbe  emperMr  Aleander,  re-. 
mOFed  his  body,  which,  at  the  request  of 
the  senate,  the  emperor  allowed  to  1m3  de- 
posited in  the  tomb  of  tiic  kings  at  Cra- 
eow.  A  mooument  vraa  also  erected  to 
his  memory,  and  the  women  of  P4>lmd 
weot  into  mourning  for  bisloeSb 

KoBBttAETEN,  LooIb  Theofaul,  a  poet 
and  preacher,  was  \)om  Feb.  1,  1758,  at 
GrevesmOhlen,  a  stnali  town  of  Mecklen- 
burg, studied  ut  Greitkwald,  was  for  a  long 
time  a  tutor  in  the  ftmily  of  a  nobleman 
in  Pomerania,  became,  inl7!>'2,  a  preach- 
er at  Altenkifche%iu  tiie  i^and  of  Kugen, 
and  WW  madei  in  1790^  doctor  of  iheol»> 
UpcNi  this  patriarchal  island  be  lived 
m  the  enjoyment  of  nature,  his  family, 
poetry,  literature,  and  in  a  fuitiii'ul  diit- 
charge  of  die  dudes  of  his  office,  a  num- 
ber of  happy  years,  till  he  received,  in 
1807,,  an  invitatioo  to  a  profeaBonhiu  at 
Grafrwnld.  H«  died  dien,  Oot96k  IfflS, 
rector  of  tlie  univerdty,  in  tlie  61it  year 
of  hia  age.  The  fniitH  of  his  leisure 
hours — his  romances,  for  instance,  Ida  ton 
Pkssen  (d  vols.) ;  his  rhapsodies,  his  le- 
gends, hia  epic-idylic  poems  Jukurule,  and 
the  tm{fahH ;  his  patriotic  aongs ;  several 
Irandaiionfi  of  which  Bichanbiin%Clari»- 
sa  is  tlie  moetdletioguiahed-^have  obtained 
'  for  him  no  mean  rank  in  German  htera- 
ture.  liis  muse,  often  full  of  natural 
power  and  fire,  frequenUy  runs  into  bom-, 
nast  and  prolixity.  His  collected  poems 
appeared  at  Greifewald,  1824,  in  twelve 

KosLorr,  Iwan,  a  Ruanan  nobleman, 
horn  al)OJit  1780,  passed  his  youth  in  the 
great  world,  lu  tlie  social  circles  of  tlie 
Dobiee  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  he 
led  '  ■  il  rather  than  a  busy  life. 
His  genius  was  not  as  yet  awakened ; 
atill  he  loved  literature,  was  maeter  of  dm 
French  and  Italian  languages,  and  finniiiMf 
with  their  classics.  But  Ik-  lir«l  cecourse 
to  these  studies  only  wheu  ui  wuut  of  oc- 
cupodon,  and  to  recruit  hie  mind  exhaual- 
ed  uy  dist<ip;ition.  His  activity  was  mainly 
devoted  to  tlie  pleasures  of  the  world  and 
the  care  of  bis  family.  When  about  40 
years  old,  he  was  attacked  ^vitli  a  sevno 
sickne^H,  which  deprived  him  of  the  use 
of  his  feet.  Removed  thus  at  once  firoin 
the  company  wliieh  he  lovod,  kmelnmi 
coinp)  llrd  him  to  seek  in  himself  an  iii- 
deniutiication  for  the  lose  of  worldly 
pleasure.  Tliis  stroke  did  not  proMrate 
nim :  on  tlie  contrary,  hia  ndna  took  a 
bi|ber9i|ht  He  hecaniB  a  poet  Hio 


ideal  world  which  he  now  inhalnted  i»- 
dcniiiified  him  fully  for  the  reality  of 
wiiich  he  was  depiived.  Upon  hia  bed 
of  pain,he  leemtto  knowhiinael^  andcHa* 
covered  in  himself  a  talent  hitherto  un- 
known to  liirn.  In  a  short  lime,  he  made 
himself  tiuniliar  witii  the  English  lan- 
guage and  literature.  Yet  a  more  severe 
trial  awaited  him :  he  lost  his  sight.  This 
miafoituDe  dkl  not  depress  bis  courage: 
on  the  oomraiy,  be  nwde  it «  nnana  <of 
moral  and  spiritual  elevation.  With  his 
blindne»i  burst  forth  his  poetic  spirit-  Ho 
soon  commeuceil  the  study  of  the  Ger- 
riian  language,  and  made  faimself  acqtiaint- 
ed  with  the  rinssiral  poetry  of  Germany. 
Since  then  Koelofi'has  lived  in  the  world 
of -neolleetico  and  of  fancy.  Ho  ia  an- 
dowe<l  with  an  extraordinary  memory,  and 
retains  over)'  thiufr  wliich  he  learns.  He 
w^rites  |)oeiiial  epistles  to  his  irieuds,  who 
gather  arotmd  him,  not  to  cheer  him,  hut 
to  delight  themselves  with  his  conversa- 
tion. That  uroyidence  which  veikd  hia 
eye8,sakltohia8iMii,  ^'Let  dmbeligfat* 
llis  conversation  is  rich  and  fiill  of  spirit 
Notwithstanding  the  trifling  character 
of  his  early  life,  he  takes  a  Uvely  in- 
terest in  all  that  ia  nbbie^  gioot  and  manlj. 
Koeloft*  has  made  some  very  good  trana- 
lationa  from .  Enghab  and  Italian  poeuy. 
Hia  Monk,  in  poetiB  power,  retuiuda  one 
of  Byron's  Giaour.  Hia  translation  of  the 
Bride  of  Abydos  was  published  at  St  Pe- 
tersburg, 18^.  Koslolf  has  of  late  been 
employed  on  a  great  work,  the  materi- 
als of  which  an*  tid\en  from  Russian  hia> 
toi7,  in  the  time  of  the  empress  Anne.  < 

KoTTAH  (Sanacrit,  for  dMtn^);  the 
endin|f  of  a  great  number  of  Hindoo  jreo- 
graphical  names,  like  the  German  Btim 
(q.  V.)  and  the  Englisli  hanu  (a.  v.) 

KoTsuvB,  Augustus  FVeoerie  Ferdi- 
nand vod,  a  prolific  German  writer,  was 
bom  May  3,  17G1,  at  Weiioar.   At  the 

»»of  16  yeais,  he  entered  dio  miimaltj 
Jena,  where  \\\^  inchnation  for  the  dra- 
ma, already  aw  akened  at  Weimar  by  the 
celebrated  company  of  players  in  tliat 
dty,  was'  eonfinnod  by  hia  connexion 
witli  a  private  theatre.  The  marriage  of 
his  sister  to  a  gentleman  of  Duisburg  in- 
duced hina  to  enter  the  uoiverrity,  then  at 
that  piaco;  huv  in  1779,  iie  returned  to 
Jena,  and  studied  law,  witlioiit,  however, 
ceasing  to  compose  fur  the  tlieutre.  On 
leoring  the  univevritir,  lie  waa  admitted  a 
lawyer.  He  imitated  Schiller,  Goihe, 
Wieland,  Hermes,  Brandee  and  Museeua. 
In  1781,  he  went  to  St  Petersburg,  at  the 
OUiSeadon  of  the  Pruasian  minister  at 
dMt  eoiiil,and  heoaine  aeeietaiy  to  the  goT- 
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emor-geaeral.  Von  Bawr,  who  died  two 
jmnmrwydM.  He  had, bo werer, raoom- 
■MOcM  Kocsabue  to  the  Mopresa,  and  die 
beeeine  Ins  patronoRS.  Hp  was  finnlly  ap- 
poinled  prcbiduiU  ol'  tlie  guvernintiit  ot' 
nhonta,  etidf  ae  Mich,  wae^Diiobled  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  ho  wrote  hb  work 
On  Nobility,  in  which  he  defended  this 
inititutioo,  after  having  often  attacked  it 
■B  a  poet  In  1790,  on  a  journey  to  Pyr> 
mout,  he  published  hi-"  notorious  Doctor 
i3ahrdt  with  the  Iron  jt'orehead,  under  the 
Buneef  Knigge^  by  whkk  be  eunk  gveedsr 
in  the  piililii!  esteem.  In  1795,  he  retired 
to  a  country  place  about  35  milea  liroin 
Narva,  in  Eaihonia,  butaooo  after  removed 
ID  Weinar,  with  a  peoiioii  of  K  (  o  gutf. 
den*,  and  n^mn  returned  to  !'  -'iiir^f, 
where  his  bous  were  educated  lu  the  im- 
perial miliiary  aehooL  Although  he  had 
•  piBBport,  y«>t,  on  his  arrival  at  the  fn)n- 
tiers,  he  was  arrested,  and  sent  to  Sibena, 
without  learning  the  reason.  A  amall 
diima  of  his,  an  indirect  eulogy  of  Paul 
I,  was  translated  into  Ruwian,  and  laid,  in 
numuacript,  before  the  emperor,  who  waa 
•odeligfated  with  it,  that  heieeatted  Kot- 
zebue,  and  took  him  into  favor.  Aft>-r 
tlie  deulh  of  this  emperor,  he  again  went 
to  (iennnny.  In  1802,  he  waa  choaen 
member  of  the  academy  of  aeieiieeB  of 
Berlin, — by  what  intrigues  we  do  not 
know, — and,  with  Merkel,  fonncd  a  partv 
agaiiMt  Gdtiie  and  Sehlegel,  in  whira 
oootcst  the  latter,  of  coiuw?,  were  much 
Buperior.  In  180(),  he  went  again  to  Rus- 
sia, to  avoid  tlio  French,  and  hved,  froni 
1807,on  his  eeiaie  Sebwaitze,  in  Eathonia, 
never  ceasing  to  write  nijairjsi  Napoleon. 
In  lt<13,  as  counsellor  of  slate,  he  follow- 
ed the  Ruanan  head  (]uarters,  constantly 
iflWng  to  excite  the  nationa  against  Na- 
poleon, and  pul>lisiied,  in  Herlin,  tlie  Hus- 
sian-Qerman  National  Gazette  {Tolkg- 
hlaH).  In  18H  h»  piodaoed  a  wery  poor 
history  of  t!je  (Sennen  empire.  lie  had 
alreniiy  proved  himself  totally  unfit  for  a 
historian  hy  his  Early  liistor}'  of  Prussia 
(Riga,  1809).  In  1817,  he  received  a  akl- 
ary  of  1 5,000  roubles,  with  d i  n  r ;  • » »ns  to  re- 
aide  in  liern)!iny,  :uu\  to  reiMiri  upon  hte- 
nnne  and  publie  opinfoiL.  ICoiaebae, 
who,  durinc  th«'  whole  cnm|>aign,  ha(i 
WTirten  in  favor  of  the  Kussinns,  even  nt 
llie  expense  of  his  native  countrj',  was 
now  ooniidered  by  most  Germans  ns  a 

Ry.  He  estal)Ii-*hi  d  the  Literary  \V(><  kly 
tper,  in  which  he  passed  judgment  on 
the  pabHeatioiKi  of  the  day,  aad  advanced 
political  opinions  eqtially  dishonorable 
and  obnoxious  to  Germany,  ridicnlii>g 
every  attemjM  at  liberal  institutions.  The 


state  of  things  betore  the  French  revolution 
was  his  ataodard  of  peffectioa.  Kotae- 
bue  was  regarded  with  avniioa  hf  the 

liln  ral  party  in  Gennany,  as  an  enemy  to 
llie  Iruedotu  of  his  couutrv  j  and  ainong  tlic 
vouDf  and  ardent,  hie  ridieak  of  their  oo- 
btest  sentiments  nnd  tnost  cherished  liopea 
awakened  bitter  hatred.  This  feeluig 
was  so  strong  in  the  case  of  a  youn^  eu- 
thunast  named  Sand  (q.  v.),  that  he  tonn- 
ed  the  jdan  of  piitiinir  Kot/elnie  to  death, 
as  the  eiieniv  of  his  country,  and  delil>- 
enlelf  moidMed  him,  Blareh  98^  1619, 
after  which  he  immediately  gave  himself 
up  to  justice.  Kotzebue  waa  tlin»e  times 
married,  mui  left  13  children.  His  best 
prodoetianB  aratdacomediea,  which 
to  !>.'  tr)')  >li  more  poptilnr  with  fonMpncrs 
than  with  Genuaoa.  A  sickly  seiitiiueu- 
tafity  in  hie  graver  dnunaa,  and  the  ln<*l- 
pidhy  of  his  comedies,  are  seldom  ivd<  <  in- 
e<l  hy  hipher  exr»  llenccs.  He  wrote  \*6 
dramas.  As  a  iiistorinn,  he  deserve  tu 
be  ineotione<l  only  for  a  ti  w  doeamentB 
reprinted  in  his  Prussian  Ilistorj'. 

Kotzebue,  Otto  von;  sou  of  the  pre- 
eeding ;  captain  in  die  Marian  navy. 
served  asmid^ipman  under  Knisenstem 
(q.  V.)  on  his  voynjT"'  ronnil  the  world.  In 
ltil4,  he  himself  ujaJe  a  voyage  round 
the  world,  at  tlic  expense  of  count  Ro- 
tirmzoftj  in  the  ship  Rurik.  and  retnnicd 
in  1818.  In  1834,  he  undertook  a  third 
voyage  itNmd  the  world,  aaeominander  of 
an  imperial  man-of-war,  discovered  two 
islands  in  the  South  sea,  reached  Kamt- 
schatka  m  J  une,  1824,  and  returned,  in  July, 
18M^  to  Cionetadc.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Vofi  Kotzehue's  voyages  have  hi'vn  of 
great  service  to  science. '  (Sec  JVeue  Rcise 
urn  die  WtU  in  den  Jahrm  1823, 1^1, 25^ 
und%i,  von  Olto  von  Kotzebm  [Enriish, 
I.oiirioi).  iKiO],  2  vobi  Weimar  and  Sk 
retereburfe  1830.) 

KoiTLiKHiM.  {9ee  MMr  Shah.) 

Kot  Rn  ;  Htrcii::.  robust ;  a  Persian  wold. 
Hence  the  name  of  Kwrdtt,  Kour4e$t  or 
Curdts^  and  Curdesian, 

KaASsn,  KaAXKir,  or,  aa  aonio  tikU ^ 
Krabbe!v  ;  that  won!,  snj's  Pontoppi- 
daii,  bishop  of  Bergen,  being  applied,  by 
way  of  .endnenee,  to  the  ileh  otherwiee 
chilled  ^rrm,  soc-horven,  ancker-troU  uiul 
hrcuzfisck,  "incontestahly,"  asobaerves  iJie 
tiamc  naturalist  (whose  description  of  it 
WO  ahall  give  ui  atiamtotion  of  his  own 
wonls),  "the  largest- sea-monster  in  the 
world.  It  is  round,  ftat,  and  full  of 
bnmehee.  The  Norwegna  flriieraian 
unanimously  aflinn,  and  without  the  leait 
variation  in  their  accounts,  that,  when  they 
row  out  several  miles  to  seu,  purticulurly 
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in  tbii  hoc  sumnier  days,  and,     their  nt- 
uatioii  (which  they  know  by  taking  a  view 
of  certain  points  of  land),  expect  to  find 
80  or  100  fathoms  water,  it  often  liaupena 
that  they  do  not  find  aboro  90  or  90^  and 
sometimes  less.     At  these  places,  they 
generally  tind  the  greatest  number  of  fish, 
especially  cod  and  ling.   Their  lines,  they 
say,  ure  no  aoooer  out,  than  tbey  may 
draw  tlicm  up  with  the  hooks  all  full  of 
fiah.;  by  this,  they  ju^^g^  ^^^^^  krakeu 
is  at  toe  bottom.  They  s»y  this  creature 
caufK'S  these  unnatural  sliallows  niontion- 
ed  above,  and  prevents  tlicii*  mounding. 
Theae  the  fiiihermen  ure  always  glud  to 
find,  looking  upon  them  as  a  means  of 
their  taking  abimdance  of  fiHh.  There 
arc  sometimes  liM)  boats  or  more  got  to- 
gether, throwing  out  fiieir  lines  at  a  mod- 
erate distance  from  each  other,  and  the 
only  thiiifj  they  have  to  observe  is,  wheth- 
er the  depth  continues  the  same,  which 
tbey  Imow  by  their  linen,  or  whether  it 
grows  shallower,  by  their  seeming  to  have 
less  water.   If  tliis  last  be  Uie  cose,  ihey 
find  then  the  kraken  is  raiang  himseir 
nearer  the  surface,  and  then  it  is  no  time 
for  them  to  stay  any  longer  ;  they  imme- 
diately leave  otl'  fishing,  take  to  their  oars, 
and  get  away  as  fast  as  they  can.  When 
they  have  rearhed  the  usual  depth  of  tin' 
place,  and  tind  themselves  out  of  danger, 
they  lie  upon  dieir  ou«,  and,  in  a  fitw  nnn- 
utea  after,  they  sec  thin  enormous  monster 
come  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  He 
there  shows  liimself  sulHciently,  lliough 
his  whole  Ixxly  does  oot  appear,  which,  in 
nil  liki Tihooil,  no  human  eye  ever  Iwheld, 
excepting  in  the  cose  of  ouc  of  the  young 
of  this  species,  wliich  shall  afterwwds  be 
spoken  of.    Its  back  or  upper  part,  which 
seems  to  be  in  appearance  al)out  an  Eng- 
lish mile  aiid  a  half  in  circumference- 
some  Say  more^  but  I  choose  the  least  fiir 
greater  certainty — looksatfin^t  like  a  num- 
bac      small  isbpday  surrounded  with 
sometbnig  flist  flotiB  and  fluctuates  like 
sea-weeds.  Hera  and  tlicre,  a  lai^  rising 
is  ol>served,  like  sjmd-lKUiks,  on  which  va- 
rious kinds  of  small  fishes  are  seen  con- 
tinoslly  leaping  about,  till  they  roll  off  in- 
to the  water  frotu  thf  sides  of  iL  At 
last,,  aevcral  bright  points  or  horns  ap- 
.pear,  which  now  tlueker  and  tluclter  the 
Ugher  thej  nse  abore  the  surface  of  the 
water,  nnn  sometimes  they  stand  up  as 
high  and  large  as  the  masts  of  nriiddle- 
sized  vessels.    It  seems  these  are  the 
creatun^'x  arms;  and  it  is  sfiid,  if  they  were 
'  '  to  lay  hold  of  the  largest  man -of- war,  they 
.would  pull  it  down  to  the  boHom.  After 
Hili  monsier  Jibs  l>(  *  n  on  the  mifreeof 
.  30* 


die  water  a  shoit  time,  it  begins  dowly  to 
sink  again ;  and  then  the  danger  is  as  great 
as  l)er(ire,  iK^causc  the  motion  of  his  sinlung 
causes  such  a  swell  in  the  sea,  and  such 
an  eddy  or  whirlpool,  that  it  dniws  every 
Aing  down  with  it."  The  anns  alK)ve 
described  are  conjectured  to  be  tentacula, 
and  the  kraken  itself  to  be  on  enonuoua 
polypus.  Besides  these  arms,  <*  the  gnat 
Creator  has  also  given  this  creature  a 
strong  and  peculiar  scent,  which  it  can 
eout  at  eertdn  tines,  and  by  means  of 
w  hicli  it  beguiles  and  draws  other  fish  to 
come  in  heaps  about  it."  During  many 
montlis,  the  kraken  is  contiimally  emi^oy- 
ed  in  eating;  during  many  etfaera,  in  carry- 
ing on  the  very  last  process  wliich  suc- 
ceeds digestion  ;  and  tins  operation  is  so 
peculiarly  agreeable  lo  *the  smelFand 
taste  of  oilipr  fishep,  thot  they  grither  to- 
gether from  ail  parts  to  it,  and  keep  for 
timt  purpose  directly  over  the  krakeu :  he 
then  opens  his  arms  or  biNna,  seizes  and 
swallows  his  welenine  jruests,  uiid  con- 
verts them,  after  the  due  time,  bv  diges- 
tion, into  a  bait  finr  oAer  fiah  or  tne  saUie 
kind.  I  relate  what  is  affmned  by  many: 
but  I  cannot  pive  so  certain  assurance  of 
this  [uirticular  as  I  can  of  the  existence  of 
this  sufpfiaing  creature,  though  i  do  not 
find  any  thing  in  it  absolutely  contrary  to 
nature.  As  we  can  hardly  expert  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  tiiis  enofmoas  seft- 
animal  alive,  I  am  tlie  more  concerned 
that  nobody  embraced  that  opportunity, 
which,  aceurding  to  tlie  following  account, 
once  did,  and  perhaps  never  more  may 
oflt  r,  of  seeing  it  entire  when  dead.  The 
reverend  M.  Fhiij^  conaistorial  aaseaaor, 
minister  of  Bodoen,  in  Nordland,  and  vicar 
of  the  college  fi>r  promoting  Christian 
knowledfre,  gave  iTie,  at  the  latter  end  of 
last  year,  when  he  was  at  Bergen,  this  re- 
huion,  which  I  deliver  again  on  liia  credit 
In  the  year  1680,  a  kraken,  perhapp  a 
young  and  careless  one,  came  into  the 
water  that  runs  ^between  the  ndts  and 
clifib  in  die  pariah  of  Alstahoug,  though 
the  general  custom  of  that  crt>ature  is  to 
keep  always  several  leagues  from  land, 
and  therefore,  of  course,  they  must  die 
tlierc.  It  happened  tiiat  its  extended  long 
arms  or  anteunaQ,  which  this  creature 
seems  to  uas  like  die  snail,  in  turning 
about,  caught  hold  of  .aome  trees  standing 
near  the  water,  which  might  easily  have 
been  toni  up  by  the  roots  ;  but,  besides 
this,  as  it  was  found  afterwards,  he  entan- 
gled liimself  in  -onie  o]k  niiitr>  or  clctls  in 
the  rock,  and  therein  stuck  so  fast,  and 
hunc  so  trnftutnoately,  that  he  could  not 
wnti  hunsdf  out,  but  perished  and  putrs- 
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fic<l  OD  the  spoL  The  t-Jircatfts  which  was 
a  long  while  docayirif?,  and  filliMl  pn'at 
part  of  the  nunt)w  channel,  niatle  it  al- 
most imiMiasablo  hy  its  intoleralilc  stt^och.'' 
The  animal  seen  hy  the  reverend  Donald 
Maclean,  of  Small  IsKv-s  and  nnt-i^trd  hy 
him  in  a  iett»'r  to  tlie  Wenieriau  Natural 
History  Society  of  Edinbur|i;li,  though  not 
quite  HO  large  as  the  Norwegian  kndten, 
certaiidy  tends  to  rontimi  a  l)elief  that, 
with  duo  allowance  for  f  XHggeration,  mon- 
asters of  a  larger  size  tlian  philosoiihv  has 
dreamed  of,  really  do  exist  m  the  iVorth- 
cni  seaa,  or,  in  the  we  1 1 -ex  presses  I  phrase 
of  doctor  Barclay,  in  his  pa|)rr  relating  to 
thisanimtU,  that  tin-re  an-  "  gnuMjds  mif- 
ficient  to  awaken  the  curir>sity  of  natu- 
ralists, who,  it  were  t<>  be  wished,  were 
always  men  of  accurate  ditwriujinaiiou  and 
sound  judgment,  not  prone  to  induig<>  in 
a  passion  for  the  marvclloun,  nor  apt  to  l)e 
infected  with  tlie  silly  conceit,  tliat  their 
knowledge  of  nature  is  already  so  coni- 
plct<*,  that  litti*'  of  importance  remains  to 
Im;  »li.<*coveri'd."  [Tyansactioits  of  W.  .V. 
ff.  430.)  Mr.  Maclenn's  account  is 
not  a  little  cnriouH.  "  Acconling  to  my 
l)est  recolle<*tion,*'  says  he,  "  I  saw  it  in 
June,  1806,  not  on  the  coast  of  Eigg,  but 
on  iliat  of  Coll.  Rowing  along  that  coa^t, 
I  obsiTved,  at  aliout  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile,  an  object  to  wndwiyd,  which  grad- 
ually excited  astonishment  At  first  view, 
it  appeared  like?  a  small  rock.  Knowing 
there  was  no  rock  in  tlmt  situation,  I  fixed 
my  eyes  on  it  close.  Then  I  saw  it  ele- 
valcd  considerably  alwve  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and,  after  a  slow  inDvnijtut,  distinctly 
j>erceive<l  one  of  its  ey»«.  AlariiK  ti  at 
the  unusual  app<^arance  and  magnitude  of 
llio  animal,  I  stecrc<l  so  as  to  l)e  at  no 
great  disUmce  from  the  shon'.  When 
nearly  in  a  line  Ix^twLxt  it  niiil  the  shore, 
the  monster,  directing  its  head,  which  still 
continued  above  water,  towards  us,  plung- 
ed violontly  under  wjittT.  Certain  tliat  he 
was  in  chase  of  us,  wo  plied  hard  to  get 
nshon*.  Just  m  wc  leaped  out  on  a  rcH'k, 
taking  a  station  as  high  as  we  convenient- 
ly could,  wc  saw  it  coming  rapidly  under 
water  towards  the  stem  of  our  boat. 
\Vhen  within  a  few  yanls  of  the  boat, 
fmding  the  >VBter  shallow,  it  raise<l  its 
monster-head  above  water,  and,  by  a 
winding  course,  got,  with  a()|>arent  diffi- 
culty, clear  of  the  creek  where  our  boat 
lay,  and  where  the  monster  seemed  in 
danger  of  being  embayed.  It  continued 
to  move  off  with  its  head  al>ovc  water, 
and  with  the  wind,  for  alwut  half  a  mile, 
before  wc  lost  sight  of  it.  Ils  Jjcad  was 
rather  broad,  of  a  fiimj  somewhat  oval; 


its  neck  somewhat  smaller  ;  its  shoul- 
ders— if  I  can  so  term  them— -con8iderabl  \ 
broader;  ami  thence  it  tajjori'd  towanb* 
the  tail,  which  la^^t  it  kept  pretty  low  in 
tlie  water,  so  that  a  view  of  it  could  not 
be  taken  so  distinctly  aa  I  wished.  It  had 
no  tin,  Uiat  I  could  |>erceive,  and  seemed 
to  me  to  move  progressiveiy  by  undula- 
tions up  and  down.  Its  length  I  lielit-ved 
to  be  from  70  to  HO  fwt.  When  nearest 
to  me,  it  did  not  rniso  its  he^d  wholly 
above  water,  so  that,  the  ucck  being  under 
water,  I  could  perceive  nO  shining  fila- 
meuLH  thort'on,  if  it  had  any.  Its  pro- 
gn^srtive  motion  imder  water  f  took  to  be 
rapid,  from  the  shortness  of  lime  it  took 
to  come  up  to  the  boat.  When  tJie  head 
was  alHJve  water,  its  motion  was  not  near 
so  quick  ;  and  when  the  head  was  most 
elevated,  it  apinnin^tl  e  vidently  to  take  a 
view  of  distant  ohjecta.  Abtint  the  tiim* 
I  saw  it,  it  was  seen  al»out  the  island  of 
Canna.  The  cit?ws  of  V.^  (ishiug  b»,)ats,  I 
am  told,  were  so  inucii  tf'rritied  at  its  ap- 
pearance, that  ilicy,  in  a  botly,  tied  fnjm  it 
to  the  nearest  creek  lor  siitcty.  l)u  the 
paKs;tge  from  Kuin  to  Canna,  ifie  cn-w  of 
one  boat  saw  it  coming  towanis  them  with 
the  u  iiiil,  and  its  ln*ad  above  water.  On«' 
of  the  cn  w  pronounced  ifs  head  as  Ijit^t 
as  u  litite  IxMit,  and  each  of  its  eves  as 
largi'  Its  a  plate.  The  men  were  much 
terrific<l,  hut  the  monster  otlcrcd  them  no 
molestnij«»M.  (/(/.  142). — The  appearance 
descriU'd  by  Mr.  Maelfun  calls  to  Mtind 
the  sca-si'qifnls  which  have  l)ecn  so  often 
reported,  of  lute  years,  as  wen  on  the 
coiwt  of  Ne'.v  En^lantl.  Whatever  may 
l)e  the  animal  which  has  given  rise  to 
these  stories,  the  krakcii  descril)rd  by 
Pontoppidan  can  hajilly  be  supposeil  to 
l>e  a  P'al  rvistejicc.  TJh*  stoiy  probably 
grew  out  of  tJn!  aippearancc  of  istan<ih 
which  have  riwMi  al>ove  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  uiu\  In'come  axrain  submerg»*d,  or  of 
rocks  only  visible  at  jKirticnI.ir  seasons,  or 
of  floating  islands,  «Scc.  The  yotmg  kra- 
kcn  \vhich  he  dcacril>es  was  pmbably 
some  large  soa-tnonster,  whirse  appear- 
ance hail  U'comc  much  exaggerated  iu 
the  course  of  tuuTution. 

Kra.nach,  Lucas.  His  proj)cr  name 
was  Sunder  or  Siinder,  but  he  was  call- 
ed Kmnarfif  from  the  place  where  be  was 
born  (1472),  in  tlie  bishopric  of  Baml>erg. 
He  went  to  Coburg,  afuT  having  learned  a 
little  of  the  art  of  painting  from  his  father, 
who  was  a  form-cutter  and  canl-paintcr. 
The  elector  F'redcric  the  Wise  admilteil 
him  to  his  court,  lie  accornpaj)i»^l  him 
on  his  journey  to  Palestinc^^in  14tXi.  In 
1504,  he  ^vas  ap]>ointcd  painter  to  the 
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■iaclormd  fate  bfotbV,  duke  Jolui  FM- 
Qlie,  ^vas  made  a  noble,  and,  in  1S37,  bnr- 

SfoiTinster  of  WittcjnlKTg,  acconipauied 
tlie  elector  Jolm  Frtnleric  iu  his  captivity 
to  Inspruck,  returned  widi  hitn,  and  died 
in  l.'i;>J,  nt  Weirnar.  He  painted  niiich, 
uid  the  quid  pro  quo  of  the  stooe-cutt«r, 
who  put  on  bii''ioiidMnc»ejrielBP«elM- 
mui  (the  quickest  painterl  inrtwil  of  pic- 
tor  cflfhfrnm}ts  I'thn  nmst  famous),  was  not 
iuup^>rupilate. — lli.s  son,  of  the  aaine 
uaoMf^bo  was  also  biu^^iiwflter  at  Wei- 
mar, where  he  died  in  158(i,  may  linvc 
uainted  many  of  the  pieces  oachbcil  to 
Kranaefa.  1ve«i(iMMtiiidebted  to  Ktbp 
uacU  for  his  portniti  Qf  Ludieiv  Mdanch- 
tltori,  and  othorpersoiiff,  fiimotis  nt  the  time 
ot  tiic  rcl'unnatloiL.  ills  hiatoricoi  paint* 
iBfli  aHirays  sseined  to  us  dull  hialoriee 
indrnd,  and  !iis  nunici  1 1  -  irpre8ontiiti«»ns 
of  Adam  and  Eve  are  little  better  ,tliaa 
lib«'Is  on  tlie  work  of  creation. 

KRA<$icKr,  Ijcriiatiui^  «oaDt  of  Sictzcn, 
archbishop  of  (Jncsiin.  u  poet  and  uutbor, 
was-bom  at  Dubiecko,  February  3, 1735. 
When  the  >|MMilien  of  Ptofand,  in  17?9I^ 
obli;r<'d  him  to  give  up  liis  office  in  the 
Henato  of  die  republic,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  science.  He  excelled  in  de- 
forifaing  the  ridlcukHii  in  the  national 
eiBtotns  of  his  coun'n .  His  conversation 
wm  agreeable  and  witty.  Frederic  the 
Gnat  ones  nid  to  him,  **I  hope,  Mr. 
AW^Jiialiop,  you  will  carry  me  under  your 
epi«rftpal  cloak  into  Paradise."  "  No,  sire," 
ttu:>v\ ered Krancki,  **your  majes^  has  cut 
it  80  sho^  that  it  will  not  serve  lor  mng<- 
L'!  f'ir."  .\n)niij  the  works  of  this  poet 
are  hi  <  rru irl;-It<  i  ir  poem *Wi/rAeu/e, or 
JLa  iioutiadcj  in  10  canto-s  tnuislated  into 
Flftieb^llie' euhj)  <-t  of  wliich  i.s  from  the 
'mft^ti^t  ciironlrl  uf  bishop  KadhdM-k, 
virhleh  deschhos  how  mice  and  rats  eat 
lip  king  Popiel ;  aiso'lus  War  of  the 
'^ionk»{LaMonom^uJlir),'m six  cantos,  |K*r- 
!iaj)s  his  in.'ustrTpi'  cc.  Frederic  the  Great 
ui  said  to  iuive  induced  him  to  write  it, 
when  be  lodged  liiin  in  the  room  in 
Sans  Soiici,  where  \'chaire  had  !i\  i d.  with 
the  iolimuiion  Uiat  it  would  dotibiUsd 
in8{)ire  iiim  with  poetical  id^ts.  His 
liupwiu'ibif,  also  in  six  cantos,  has  le« 
njcrit  deveral  of  his  fehlc  arc  classic ; 
not  so  his  sutires.  The  VV  of  Chucziiu, 
llUiMlv^  itetos,  deaeribfe  |(  the  Tictoiy 
OkMliciewi  over  sid;aii  Osman,  under 
Ae  reign  "f  -luniu!,  has  too  much  of 
a  historical  churacter.  His  prose  works 
are  full  of  spirit  The  writings  of  Knisic-  ' 
ki  arv  classical  amon;^  the  Poles,  He  died 
at  BerUu,  March  14,  1801.  Dniacliowski 
collected  tnoiiefhiswofkai  and  publiabed 


diem  at  Wanaw,  I8dB  et  seq^  in  10  vol^ 
umes. 

Kremi,,  in  die  Tartar  Ianguage#i,  8igni< 
fies  a  fortress.    Hence  the  name  of  Jf^rem-  ^ 
lin,  (q.y.)  ^  * 

Kkemun;  part  of  Moscow,  in  tlio  crn- 
tro  of  the  city,  containing  only  die  royal 
ed&Boet  and  churches,  particularly  the 
residence  q€ the  em|)eror.  It  is  surround- 
e(\  l»y  three  tliick  walls  and  a  deep  fose, 
widi  batteries.  In  the  Kremlin  ore  two 
convents,  and  many  dratehes;  partieu- 
larly  dje  cathedral,  in  which  tlic  conmn- 
tion  of  the  Russian  emperors  is  pcrlnrmcd. 
In  the  church  of  the  archangel  Michael  is 
the  sepulchre  of  the  em|)mn^  and  bo- 
liind  it  the  house  of  the  former  patriarch, 
where  die  synod  now  assembles,  and  a 
lilmuy  is  kept,  which  is  rich  in  Grade  and 
Russian  manuHcri|)ls.  In  die  castle,  the 
imperial  colleges  nave  their  sessions ;  the 
arsenal  is  also  there.  In  1812,  when 
Moscow  was  burnt  by  the  Russian  au- 
Uionrics,  jmrt  of  tli(>  Kremlin  was  also  de- 
stroyed. When  ^iapoieon  left  Moscow, 
dmjmm!  Mortier  leedved  <ndeiB  to  Uow 
it  up.   Alexander  restored  it. 

Kremnitz.    (See  Ornim'/r.) 

Kro.nstadt.    (See  CroristadL) 

KacoENER,  Juliana,  baroneas  of ;  bdra 
about  17G(I,  in  Hiira.  Her  father,  baron 
V'ietingliotr,  one  of  the  richest  landed 

Sroprietors  iu  Courland,  gave  her  a  caie- 
il  edncalion.  When  a  young  girl,  her 
parents  took  licr  to  Paris,  where  her 
fadiur's  house  was  Uie  resort  of  men  of 
talmts,  and  her  wit,  beauty  and  ebeerftil- 
nc*«  were  admired.  In  lier  14th  }cnr, 
she  was  married  to  baron  Kriidcuer,  u 
Livonian,  ub<iiit  3(3  years  old.  She  ac- 
coDipatiit  <i  her  husUliid  to  Copenhagen 
and  Veiiir'\  wlicre  lie  was  Rus^sion  minis- 
ter, in  tiiesc  place  s,  and  in  Petersburg, 
Ma^me  KrArouer,  placed  by  rank  and 
wealdi  iu  the  first  circles,  was  one  of 
ilu  ir  most  lirilliani  ornaments.  She  wan 
surrounded  by  admirers  of  her  talents 
and  beau^ ;  bat  she  was  not  happy. 
She  Ih'came  the  mother  of  two  children  ; 
but,  as  she  hereelf  indicateS|  in  a  letter  to 
her  son-in-hiw,  her  natural  liyeliiien  of 
temiH'nunrnt  and  djc  allurements  of  die 
world  led  her  into  h-vities,  which  finally 
caused  a  divorce  th)in  her  husband,  ixi 
1791,  she  retumed  to  her  fhthei^  house  in 
Rijrn,  whi  re  she  was  univers;>lly  cnnsidi  r- 
ed  out*  of  the  most  amiable  mid  accom- 
plished ladies,  with  a  feeling  heart  and 
Uvely  itnaginauon.  But  Riga  did  not 
satisfy  her,  and  she  lived  altcmatrly  in 
Paris  and  Petersburg  in  Russia.  Her 
love  of  dinlpaiion  involTed  bor,  m  Parii 
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as  well  08  in  Petersburff,  in  many  diffical- 
tie«.  In  the  fonner  place,  the  fierce  Ca- 
rat is  said  to  have  been  master  of  her 
heart  In  the  midst  of  these  circum- 
stances,  she  wrote  a  novel,  of  which  she 
had  fi>nned  the  plan  at  an  earlier  iieriod, 
Fo/^rir,  ou  Ltttru  dt  Gxisiaot  de  Linar  h 
Emeste  dt  in  which  she  delineated 
ceTtain  scenes  of  her  own  life.  Tlie  dis- 
asters of  Prussia  arrived,  and  madamo 
Kriidener,  being  then  about  the  pt^raon  of 
the  queen  of  Prussia,  and  {mrticipating  in 
her  affliction,  turned  her  mind  from  the 
pleasures  of  the  world  to  the  subject  of 
religion,  though,  perhaps,  as  is  often  the 
cme^  little  change  may  have  Ixicn  pro- 
dttred  in  the  essentials  of  her  character. 
Ambition,  a  lively  sensibility,  and  love  of 
excitement,  seem  to  have  remained  the 
great  nprings  of  her  actions.  She  was 
now  attracttnl  by  the  principles  of  tlie 
Moravians,  She  again  went  to  Paris, 
where  she  found  many  disciples — a  fact 
cosily  explained,  from  the  circumstance, 
that  the  highest  circles  of  Paris  always 
contain  a  number  of  persons  who,  having 
been  accustomed  to  live  on  excitements 
from  etu'ly  youth,  and  having  beconie 
sickened  witli  those  of  fashionable  life, 
turn  widi  pleasure  to  those  of  devotion. 
On  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the 
northern  powers  against  Na|>oleon,  ma- 
dame  KHidcner  went  to  Geneva  (18131 
In  Carlsruhe,  she  became  connected  wiUi 
the  mystical  Jung.  (q.  v.)  She  began  to 
believe  herself  called  to  preach  the 
pcl  to  the  poor.  She  therefore  went  mto 
the  prison  at  Heidelberg,  and  preached  to 
the  criminals  condenmed  to  death.  In 
1814,  she  returned  to  Paris.  Here  she  Ix;- 
came  acquainted  with  Alexander,  em{)eror 
of  Kusi<ia,  who  had  already  for  some  time 
shown  a  disposition  to  religious  contem- 
plations. According  to  a  late  publication 
of  a  companion  of  madamo  Kriidener, 
M.  Enjpeytas,  her  convei-sations  witli  the 
emperor  had  a  great  influence  on  Inm. 
In  Paris,  she  had  prayer-meetings,  attend- 
ed by  distinguislie<l  {Xirsonages,  where 
she  was  seen  in  the  liackground  of  a  suite 
of  rooms,  in  tlie  dress  of  a  priestess,  kneel- 
ing in  prayer.  It  is  very  ;.'»^iirnilly  Ix'liev- 
e<l,  that  her  conversations  in  Puris,  with 
Alexander,  were  mainly  iiistniincntal  in 
BUj[^esting  the  idea  of  the  holy  allinnre 
(q.  v.);  it  is  certain,  that,  in  her  later  ser- 
mons, she  held  it  upalmost  asa  new  cove- 
nant. She  gave  a  description  of  the  feast 
celebratctl  by  the  Ruit^ianunny  in  tlie  plains 
of  Chalons,  under  the  title  Le  Camp  de  la 
Feriu  (Paris,  by  Nonnand),  in  which  she 
pvcs  her  views  respecting  tlie  history'  of 


the  time.    In  1815,  she  went  to  Bale, 

where  a  small  community  of  devout  mys- 
tics was  already  collected.  Here  a  young 
clergyman  of  Geneva,  tlie  above-mention- 
ed Empeytas,  followed  her,  and  pn^chcd 
in  tlie  prayer-meetings  which  the  liaron- 
ess  held  every  evening.  Women  and 
girls  went  ardently  to  these  prayer-meet- 
ings, and  gave  liberally  to  the  poor,  often 
to  a  degree  much  beyond  what  tliey  could 
afford.  These  meetings,  as  is  too  otlen 
the  case  under  circumstances  of  similar 
excitement,  had  a  bad  moral  eflecL  Cases 
were  reported  which  excited  great  scan- 
dal, luul  a  preacher  named  Fjiach  finally 
deiiouiired  the  [)rieste88.  The  magistra- 
cy of  Biile  obliged  her  to  leave  the  city. 
She  experienced  the  same  treatment  in 
Lorrach,  Aarau,  &c.;  yet,  according  to 
the  common  course  of  tilings,  the  numtier 
of  her  followers  increased,  particularly 
among  young  females.  At  tlie  same 
time,  she  carried  on  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence ;  money  was  sent  her  from 
great  distances.  In  181(1,  witii  her  daiigh* 
ter,  she  went  to  reside  not  far  from  Bale, 
in  Baden,  on  the  Honi  of  Gn-nzach.  Be- 
sides M.  Empeytaa,  she  was  uccompoiiied 
by  professor  LachenoJ,  of  Bale,  and  a  Mr. 
Kellner.  Here  she  assembled  many  poor 
people,  great  numbers  of  whom  were 
vagabonds,  whom  she  provided  with  food 
and  lodging,  without  labor.  These  were 
very  remly  to  profit  by  the  kiiKlness  of 
tlie  good,  iK'nevoleiit  liuly,  who  preached 
against  the  coUlliearteduess  of  the  rich,  as 
tlie  source  of  all  evil.  The  public  peace 
was  so  much  disturlxid  by  these  proceed- 
ings, that  the  Horn  was  surrounded  by 
soldiers  in  1817,  and  the  disciples  of  mo- 
dame  Kriidener  carried  away  to  L/ir- 
rach.  She  wrote,  in  consequence,  a  re- 
markable letter  to  the  minister  at  CarL*- 
ruhe,  in  which  she  8p<)ke  of  the  "tlesert 
of  civilization"  through  which  she  wa«» 
obliged  to  wander,  and  reminded  him  of 
the  law  of  God,  requirin?  the  authorities  to 
take  care  of  the  |)oor.  She  now  travelled 
about,  preaching  in  the  open  air,  often 
surrounded  by  3000  people,  and  giving 
bountifully  to  the  poor.  Wherever  she 
arrived,  f^he  was  under  the  suneillance  of 
the  |M)lioe.  In  Leipaic,  police  ofiicere  were 
at  length  even  place<l  at  her  door,  so  that 
nolnxly  ronld  be  ndmitteil  to  sec  her.  Mr. 
Krug,  professor  of  philosophy  in  Uie  imi- 
veraty  of  that  city,  published  Gtspruch 
vnter  tier  Jiugtn  mil  der  Frauwm  Knidentr 
(Lcipsic,  1818),  according  to  which  she 
apjH'an'd  as  an  estimable  eutlmsiast,  pour- 
ing out  pious  effusions,  mingled  with  ar- 
rogant prophecies.    At  lengtli  the  police 
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tran^Qgrtod  her  to  the  Ruasiaa  froutier, 
vihen       raeaired  mtlen  not  to  go  to 

Pctersbiirp^,  nor  to  Moscow.  In  ]f^2A,  sIjo 
went,  with  her  dauglitcr  and  her  sou-iu- 
la  w,  to  tlic  Crimea,  aiid  died  th«re  the  mme 
year,  Die.  IS^  at  Kamfiifaaaar.  Madame 
Knidenfr  is  one  more  in-^tniifp  that  ardent 
zeal  and  good  inteiitiuu  (I'ur  it  18  probaliio 
that  Ae  eomidered  henair  to  be  doinf 
right)  are  by  no  means  sufTirient  lo  render 
cue  capable  of  etfectinga  gi-eat  retbnnation. 

Kauo,  William  Traugoit,  profeasor  at 
the  noifvnitv  of  Leipaic,  a  ruy  netivt 
writer  on  ptiiloeophy,  was  bom  Jn?ie 
1770,  at  Kaditt,  a  village  iu  the  circle 
ot.  ^Hdiaiberg,  m  Saxony,  where  hb 
fttber  ivas  a  i^ndtby  fanner.  From  1782 
to  1788,  he  studied  at  die  flinions  Srhd- 
jtfarit ;  aiid,  from  1768,  he  siuilietl,  for  four 
yean,  theology,  philosophy^  liietory,  math> 
eniatics,  $lc~,  at  VVittenrM*r;r.  In  171)4,  he 
settled  there  as  adjunct  of  tlie  philosoph- 
ical &culty,  and  lectured  fiir  aeven  years, 
without  wlar)'.  His  Tetters  on  llie  Per- 
fectibility of  11' vcalil  R<'!i_'i'  fi,  which  he 
published  when  a  student,  prevented  him 
mn  fweiving  an  appobtment  as  pr^/^ 
Mor  tglnmdmarius^  though  lie  lectured 
with  great  applause  and  miccess.  He 
DOW  abandoned  theology  and  preaching, 
and  lectured  only  on  philoso|)hy,  philolo- 
gy, tmd  scientific  subjects.  In  1801,  he 
was  app(Mnted  professor  at  the  university 
cf  Firankfim  on  the  Oder.  In  1805,  bo 
was  made  projissor  ordinaritu  at  tlie  uni- 
versity of  KonigMberp,  in  the  place  of 
Kaut.  Krug  belonged  to  tlie  Tugmd- 
hund.  (q.  V.)  In  1809,  he  accepted  an  in* 
%itatiuii  to  I,'  ip-!  \vhor«^  hi'  continues  to 
lecture  as  jirul'tuor  ordinarius  of  philoso- 
phy. Knig  iias  written  a  peat  deal  on 
philosophical  and  on  political  subjects, 
and  shows  himself  inclined  to  lilieral 
views,  iu  opposition  to  Aocillou,  Schmaltz, 
Von  Haller,  Ite.  In  llie  laie  awfaamenia 
which  have  existed  iti  Cermany  l»etween 
the  CathoUcs  and  Protestants,  he  took  {lart 
with  the  latter,  ffe  is  now  writin g  a  Philo- 
sophical Dictionary,  in  4  volumes.  A  list  of 
his  works  would  much  exceed  our  limits. 
Among  other  works,  he  has  written  one 
OB  Fmt  and  Knowledce;  In  1896,  be 
published  Ecch^iastical  l^w,  represented 
ncconlinp^  to  tlie  PrincMpIos  of  Rea.son  and 
in  the  Liglil  ot'  Christianity  (Lei})sic);  iu 
1823,  a  Historical  Representation  of  the 
LilH^nili.Hm  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Times 
(Leipsic);  in  1824,  DieaofolUictt  or  the 
liBieat  Reetorntioa  of  the  StBteln  the  Way 
of  Justice  (Leipsic).  He  has  been  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Lcdpaic  Lheiaiy  Gazette 
since  1813.  ' 


KJII7MITZ,  John  (ieorge,  phyaician  at 
Berfin,  was  bora  1798,  atwfied  at  06|- 

tingrn  and  at  Fmiikfort  on  Uie  Oder.  In 
1759,  he  returned  to  Iterlin,  devoted  his 
whole  life  to  literary  pursuits,  and  died  in 
179&  A  great  number  of  useful  pobfiea- 
tions  tipon  m«*dicine,  natural  historj*,  ge- 
ography, and  other  subjects,  original  and 
tranelBted  fmm  iraiions  languages,  are  tbo 
fruits  of  his  industr}'.  His  cluef  work 
is  the  G^konomisch-technologische  Enry- 
kiopudky  wiiich  he  began  iu  1773.^  It 
amounted  to  73  volumes,  and  had  *iust 
reached  the  article  Leiche  (corpse),  when 
he  was  removed  by  death.  The  work  is 
wdnable,  as  oootaloing  much  matter  care- 
fully selected.  There  ii^  however,  a  want 
of  method  and  proportion  in  it.  After  iiis 
death,  the  bnHliere  Florke,  and,  since 
1815,  J.  W.  D.  Korth,  have  eontiiMied  the 
work,  which,  in  1828,  amounted  to  142 
volumes,  and  reached  as  tar  as  SCH. 
The  abridgment  of  the  large  work,  tlms 
far,  amoUDIi  to  33  volumes. 

KarsF.NSTERx,  Adam  John,  chevaKcr 
de ;  siuce  183(>,  royal  Kuasiau  commodore, 
and  aeeond  direetor  of  the  marine  coipa 
of  cadets,  and  well  known  for  his  voyage 
round  the  world,  in  1803— C.  B«^fon''him, 
indeed,  tlie  Russians  had  made  many  voy- 
ages of  disooveiy ;  but  Krusensierai  Toy- 
age  surpassed  those  of  Ids  predecessore  in 
its  exteut  and  its  results.  Before  him, 
Ruarian  navigators,  in  die  Atotic  ocean, 
had  never  reached  the  tropics.  Krusen- 
stern  sailed  frotn  lat.  fiO^  N.  to  (MP  in 
the  westeni  hemlsphen-,  and,  on  ilii:j  voy- 
age of  more  than  three  years,  he  lost  not 
a  single  tnfiu.  The  descriptions  of  this 
voyage  of  discovery  have  appeared  in 
ptmc  The  emperor  Alesander  earned 
every  thinfr  to  be  done  for  the  success  of 
this  scientific  enterprise,  and,  amon-r  other 
tilings,  purchased  tlie  best  instruments  of 
Troughloo.  Arnold  and  Peanuigton.  He 
rewarded  the  navigator  witli  jrreat  lilienil- 
ity.  He  bestowed  upon  KrusenstemV 
wife  the  income  of  an  estate  which 
amounted  to  1500  roubles  yearly,  in  order, 
as  he  expressed  it,  to  comfort  her  hiisfMuul 
during  his  absence,  iu  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  hie  ftmily.  Tub  honor  of  the 
enteriMrise,  however,  lioth  in  plan  and  exe- 
cution, is  due  to  the  modest  Kruwnstern. 
No  navigator  has  combined  more  phiian- 
tfaropy,  ean^  and  aaerifioe  cf  bis  own 
convenience,  with  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  his  own  department.  Von 
Knisen«eni  had  aheady  made  hfanielf 
known  in  the  literary  world  by  im  f •^*s.•^y 
in  Ptorch's  Annals,  in  which  ho  e.\liib. 
its  the  difficuhies  of  trading  by  way  of 
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Ochotak  to  the  ii^larxlM  aiid  coasta  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  showed  that  this  trade  could  not  be- 
come important,  until  «\ups  should  go  to 
the  North-Wesi  Coast  of  America  by 
passing  out  of  tlie  Baltic   round  cape 
Horn  or  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  But, 
if  Russia  would  take  part  in  the  direct 
trade  with  China  and  India,  be  saw  that 
sho  must  obtain  seamen  acquainted  witli 
the  Indian  ocean.    Krusenatem  had  col- 
lected the  necessar}'  information  on  this 
subject  in  the  war  of  1793 — 171)9,  when 
be  served  on  board  the  English  fleet 
Count  WoronzofT,  tlie  Russiiui  ambassa- 
dor at  the  English  court,  now  nnx-un  J 
for  him  an  opportunity  to  go  to  India,  on 
board  a  British  vessel,  bound  to  China. 
He  remained  at  Canton  during  179^  and 
1799,  and  there  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
the  Russian  possessions  on  the  American 
coast,  fronj  the  direct  transiwrtation  of  furs 
to  this  place.    As  soon  as  count  Roman- 
zoff,  tlie  minister,  and  MordwinoflT,  the 
admiral,  directed  the  mind  of  Alexander 
to  Krusenstenrs  proposal,  he  took  up  the 
subject,  and  intrusted  this  active  seaman 
with  the  charge  of  making  a  closer  exam- 
ination of  the  Nortli-West  Coast  of  Amer- 
ica, acconling  to  instructions  drawn  up 
by  count  Von  Romanzoff,  then  minister 
of  commerce,  afterwards  chancellor  of 
the  empire.    A  secondar>'  object  was  ul- 
timately combined  with  the  same ;  viz.  to 
renew  the  commercial  roiiru'xions  of 
Russia  with  Japan,  at  Nangasacki,  which, 
eim^e  I^xraan  s  voyage  to  Japan,  had 
been  broken  up.   Two  ships  were  intrust- 
ed to  him — the  Nadeshda  and  the  Neva- 
He  gave  the  command  of  the  Neva  to  the 
lieut«'na?it-rnptniii  Lisanskoy.  Oct.5,  IHOIi, 
he  left  the  road  of  Falmouth.    Nov.  26, 
the  Russian  flag  waved  for  tlie  flrst  time 
on  the  other  side  of  the  cqnator.  Aug. 
19,  1806,  he  returned  in  the  Nadeshda  to 
Cronst/ult.    (See  Jl  Voyafte  round  the 
World  in  the  Years  180^1800,  by  the  Com- 
mand of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  ,'Uexan- 
der  I,  in  the  Ships  JVddeshda  (the  Hope) 
and  wVera,  under  the  Command  of  A.  J.  V^on 
Krusenatem,  Captain  of  the  royal  Marine^ 
Peteniburg,  18l6— 12, 4to.)   The  two  first 
parts  contain  the  narration  of  the  voyage ; 
tlie  third  part  contains  treatises  upon  nat- 
ural history  and  pliysico-nautioal  subjects. 
The  atlas  contains  16  plates  concerning 
Japan,  and  representations  of  subjects  in 
natural  history  and  •  tliiiography.    A  sec- 
ond edition  of  this  work  ap|>eared  in  Ber- 
lin (in  12mo.,  in  1811 — 12,  with  a  portrait 
of  the  autlior,  and  with  fopiMrplatcs).  An 
English  translation  of  Knisenstem's  voy- 


age,  by  Goppner,  is  incomplete,  and  di»- 
fi^ured  by  a  multitude  of  mistakes.  Cap- 
tain Lisanskoy  has  also  written  an  account 
of  the  voyage,  |)erformed  in  the  Neva, 
round  the  world,  in  the  Russian  language 
(Peteniburg,  1813,  in  two  parts).   G.  H. 
von  Langjj<lorf  has  published  Observa- 
tions u|H»n  a  Voyage  round  the  World, 
in  the  Years  1803 — 7  (2  vohunes,  4to., 
with  copperpbtes,  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
1812);  of  which,  however,  only  the  tirbi 
volume  relates  to  Krusenstenrs  voyage, 
as  Langsdorf,  in  ISOo,  left  llie  expedition 
in  KaMitS4-hatkii,  and  returned  home  by 
land  ihrou^it  SiU'ria.  '11  us  work  has  also 
been  translated  into  English.  KniFtii- 
steni  discovered  the  OrlotV  islands,  and 
gave  much  information  res))eoting  the 
New  ManiufSiis,  or  Washington's  islands, 
especially  Nookahiva  and  the  straits  ot' 
Saiigwir.    He  added  particularly  to  the 
pjography  of  Australia,  of  ilie  coast  of  llie 
islands  of  Japan  and  tliose  in  \\\e  Cbineso 
sea.    But  the  island  lying  east  of  JaiHui, 
which  the  S|Miniurds  were  said  to  have 
discovered  in  1610,  Knisenstem  was  as 
unsuccesnful  in  Hnding  as  Bries  and  La- 
p^yrousp  l)efon^  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  carefully  exjmiined  tlie  \vt!«tprn  coast 
of  the  island  of  J<;dso,  the  straits  of  I^pey- 
rouse,  and  tlie  coasts  of  the  island  of  Sa- 
ghalien.  Krusenstt-m's  desire  to  reestablish 
commercial  connexions  with  Japan  failed 
of  being  gratified,  and  the  chamberlun 
Von  Resanoff",  who  had  been  appointed 
amlMssador  tliiiher,  was  not  received. 
The  result  of  lliis  voyage  will  become 
truly  imiKJrtant,  in  a  commercial  view,  if 
the  pro|)08od  improvements,  in  the  inaU' 
agement  of  the  Russian  colonies  on  the 
Aleutian  islands  and  the    North- West 
Coast,  to  the  abuses  in  which  Krusen- 
stenrs attention  was  directed,  are  carried 
into  efiecL    Krusenstern's  official  report, 
concerning  captain  Gtdownin's  voyage  for 
the  examination  of  the   Kurile  islands, 
contains  the  latest  proofs  of  the  odium 
which  the  Russians  have  brought  upon 
themselves  in  Eastern  Asia.  Knisen- 
utenrs  voyage  therefore  is  interwoven,  in 
more  than  one  respect,  with  the  historj"  of 
the  Russian  empire.  Of  his  Uterary  labors, 
which  have  fiarticularly  enriched  nautical 
geography,  jiroofs  are  contained  in  tlie 
Universal    Geographical    Ephemeriiles ; 
among  otlicrs,  the  esssay  concerning  .Mal- 
donado's  supposed  discovery  of  a  north- 
west iNissage  in  the  year  1588,  and  his 
Mhnovre  sur  une  Carte  du  Detroit  dc  la 
Sonde  ei  dtla  Rode  dt  Baiaria.    He  has 
also  published  Vocabularies  of  the  Lan- 
guages of  several  Nations  of  Eastern  Asia 
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and  the  north  Coast  of  Amrrica  (Petere- 
bui^,  1813,  (i8  pagi'ts  4to.)  ;  Contrihu- 
tious  to  the  Hydro^aphy  of  the  great 
Oceann  (Lciftsic,  ISl!),  4to.);  and  a  Jle- 
cueil  des  Mhnoires  hydro^anhiqxifs  pour 
$ervir  Es^ication  ii  ljhla9  at  V  Ocian  Fa- 
c^^{<7ue  (PMeniHUrg,  1894*  4co.,'widi  an  atba 
in  15  plates,  folio).  Captain  von  Kotzebue 
(q.  v.|  waa  educated  in  bin  Hchool.  Knisen- 
atern  8  invention  for  securing  the  magnetic 
needle  against  the  infliienoe  of  cannoii, 
and  other  iron  ^uli^tances,  by  enclosing 
the  oouHmsa.in  uietaiiic  pb^ea^  was  intro* 
dueild  lif  tlM  RiMrians,  in  IW. 

KuH,  Ephraini  Moses,  bom  1731,  of 
Jewish  pan-nts,  showed  early  an  uncom- 
mon sirtjugili  of  foemor>',  vivacity  of  mind, 
and  a  remess  desira  of  knowledge.  His 
father,  a  rich  trader,  iiitcndt'd  at  firat  to 
educate  him  in  Jewish  learning  ;  and. 
when  the  remit  by  no  meana  ansifWM 
his  expectations,  he  desired  to  make  him 
a  merchant.  He  allowed  him  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  French,  Italian  and 
Enj^hsh  languages,  by  wliieh  meana  he 
alliuned  a  knowledge  of  riiodrni  litrratiire 
and  poetry.  After  his  fathers  death, 
he  went  to  Berlin,  as  first  clerk  in  the 
oounting-houae  of  his  uncle.  Here  his 
talents  gahuHl  him  the  friendnliip  of  Men- 
delawhn,  Kamler,  Leasing,  and  other 
learned  nen,  by  iotereoune  wMi  wboni 
his  poetical  talent  l>egan  to  be  developed. 
He  |w>?*«'t«M'd  cotisiderable  property,  be- 
siiieii  a  tr»>od  salary;  but  his  easy  good- 
nature, which  made  him  often  the  prey 
of  the  fraiidiilent,  united  with  an  extrava- 
nint  love  of  books,  in  a  few  yean,  ex- 
noneied  his  meana.  He  left  Boffin,  tnr- 
elled  through  Holland,  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  and  liecame, 
ut  last,  dependent  on  ^is  &miiy.  These 
oireumBtanoet  pnxluoed  in  bun  a  fixed 
melancholy,  which  at  lenjrrli  increased  to 
insanity,  from  which  he  was  restored 
oidy  l)y  the  activity  of  a  skilful  physician. 
In  his'  lucid  intervals,  he  produoed  the 
l)est  of  his  poems.  In  17H5,  ho  was  de- 
prived of  suvm^i  and  hiktcIi  h\  apoplexy, 
n  wfaieh  nate  be  died,  ITMI.  rauiunioiiB 
Po«>ni.s  I)y  Ephraim  Mooes Kuli,a|ipeiii«d 
in  Zurich,  in  1792. 

KtJLM.    (See  Cxdm,) 

Ku.NERSDORr.   (See  Cmntnimf) 

Kurds.    (See  Curds.) 

KuRii.£S }  a  long  range  of  small  islands 
It  die  essterti  eitiwmqr  of  Asia,  extending 
from  the  southern  point  of  Kamtscbatka 
to  the  isle  of  Jesso,  or  Matsmai,  which 
belongs  to  Japan.  The  whole  length  of 
dw  ^ain  amounts  to  nearly  IKX)  miles. 
Some  of  the  islands  ore  not  inliobited,ond 


several  arc  even  iminhahitahlc,on  arcoimt 
of  the  absolute  want  of  water.  Others 
ore  fertile,  well  wooded,  full  of  game  and 
firii.  Some  contain  volcanoeo ;  and  di^ 
are  all  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes. 
The  number,  witiiout  reckoning  Jesso,  is 
95l  Hiey  wCTe8ucccaBivelydi8e<wrered,iB 
the  eighteenth  centur\',  by  the  Russians, 
and  have  been  ace i irately  known  only 
since  Krusensurn's  voya!;<\  The  iiihal^- 
hanio  are  petfaopo  a  Uiousand,  and  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Kuriles,  which  is 
applied  also  to  tlie  people  of  the  neighbor- 
ing coosia  of  Aalo,  ond  of  dw  ooodiem 
part  of  Kamtscliatka.  They  are  heathens, 
and  some  of  them  resemble,  in  language, 
shape  and  manners,  the  Japanese.  Othci>, 
on  tlie  contrary,  noemble  the  people  of 
Kamtsrhatka,  many  of  whom,  on  the 
conquest  of  kamtscbatka  by  the  RussiaiKS 
M  to  die  Kortio iahnds.  Bomeof  die 
iriands  have  inhabitants  descended  from 
each  of  these  Mocks.  The  southern  Ku- 
rilea  are  under  Japauetje  government: 
the  northern  (31),  on  the  contrary,  are 
pulijeet,  in  some  measure,  to  Russia,  and 
funiisli,  mosUy  under  compulsion  only,  a 
tribute  of  sea-otter  akina^  fox  skins,  and 
other  peltr>  .  The  cbtto  extends  from 
lat  42°  to  51°  N. 

KuTDSOFF  (Golenischtscheff  Kutusod^ 
prince  Smolensky),  Ruaatan  field>mnr- 
shal,  lx)rn  1745,  enten-d  the  amiy.  1759, 
8er^'ed  in  Poland  fn)m  17(14  till  17t»1>,  and 
afterwards  against  the  Turks,  under  Ro- 
manzoflU  He  stormed  the  fortress  Shum- 
la,  and,  at  a  later  |)eriod,  contributed 
flreatly  to  the  suhiuKation  of  the  rebel 
Pugataebeff  In  178$  be  wwt  present  at 
die  siege  of  Oczakow,  having  been  ap- 
pointetl  govemor-genend  of  the  Crimea 
the  year  before.  At  the  hiegc  of  Oczakow, 
be  was  wounded  near  the  right  eye.  He 
assisted  the  princr  of  Cohiirir  to  rrn'm  the 
victor}'  of  Fockschani,  and,  in  the  memo* 
mbie  conflict  of  Rimnik,  Dec.  3),  1789, 
he  performed  miracles  of  braverv'.  After 
the  storming  of  Ismail,  under  Suwaroff^ 
he  was  advanced  to  tlie  rank  of  Ueutenant- 
ireneral,  and,  in  the  n^odatkma  widi 
Turkey,  whirh  took  place  tihortly  after, 
he  gained  the  fame  of  an  able  4liplo- 
watist.  In  l/lKj,  he  was  apfxiinted 
sinhsiwadnr  at  Constantinople,  and,  in 
the  subsequent  Polish  war,  we  find  him 
in  the  Russian  army,  under  SuwaroftI 
He  wss  petticulariy  comipicuoas  diii<> 
inff  the  memomhle  day  of  Pniga.  (q.  vj 
After  the  restoration  of  |M  ace,  KutusoflT 
was  lirbi  appointed  commander-ln-cbiof 
oTFinlsBd ;  nul  afterwards  named  him 
gofemor-fenonl  of  Lithuania.  Ho  re- 
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spvrnil  yonrs  nt  VVihin,  and  oikIchv-  April  2"^,  181:^.    ACwr  fho  t]rnth  of  hin 

orcd  U)  reU'icvi',     stud}',  Uie  ileticicncies  widow,  tlic  i;iti{H;rur  coniiuued  pcu- 

of  bis  eariv  edocotkm.  For  a  abort  time,  ilon  oTBG^OOO  rouMea  anooally  tiAer  five 

fir  filled  U\c  sitiinlinii  of  .'KiiKassailor  to  daiif^Iitors. 

iierbn,  but  soon  returned  to  \\  diui,  lo  ins  KuyF,orCcTi',  Allnil,apiainiororpieal 

gOTernor-genemlaliip.  Afier  tliin,  lie  was  origindity  aud  merit,  was  bora  at  Doit, 

appoiutcd  chief     die  oot[»  of  cadets,  in  IGStii.  He  waa  the  aan  of  an  ubU* 

abd,  hi  1801,  |Erovrrrinr-|Ercnernl  of  St.  l*e-  l!iridsf'n[>e  painter,  whom,  howovor,  he  fju- 

teiabui^.   In  IbOik  when  he  woa  ut  the  exceeded,  and  became  one  of  the  nioet 

of  00,  the  emperor  Aiexandrr  fnve  njErrccable  aitiala  that  rrer  Kfed.  He  par> 

hini  ilio  <  liit  r  (•oriiiiijuid  (if  tli(^  firs;  Rus-  ticularly  ovrolUvl  in  the  purity  and  bril- 

aiou  corps  (iguin.s(  the  French.    He  led  it  liuiicy  of  light ;  and  he  wm  not  mirptu^Hi, 

^  towards  the  Inn,  but  did  not  arrive  tliere  even  by  Claude  or  any  otiier  painter,  in 
until  ailcr  tlie  ca{iitulation  of  I'lm,  upon  an  ncctinkte  rcpro»entatHn  of  toe  atmofr' 
which  he  unitod  hitnJ*olf  wirh  tin-  Minnll  phrre,  and  of  tlie  liirhtsomo  rffivts  of  ciiii- 
Austrian  corpnof  generui  Kieunmycr,  and  almie.  The  works  of  liiis  artist,  of  wiiose 
checked  the  wbolecfthe  Flench  artny.  On  Kle  veiy  little  Is  known,  emfaeHiiih  some 
the  right  bank  of  the  I)anu)>o,  to  which  he  of  the  finest  cirflections  in  Eii^-I  ind ;  and 
hail  iTossf'd  over,  hf  w;is  rIos4'ly  pursued  ns  they  atv  veri'  hiirhlv  finished,  that  rir- 
by  the  Fr«'iich,  and  Imd  several  engage-  cuiiistaiicc,  tui/lcil  to  ihc  nuinlH-r  of  tlieni, 
incnts  with  tliein,  especially  that  near  implies  a  long  lifa  The  gnller}'  of  ilto 
Diinistein,  where  lie  rnroiiri'ef.-d  mat^hnl  nint(]ni<  (ffStatlbrd,  in  pjirtirnlnr,  contmiis 
Mortier,  on  tlie  IbtJi  aud  19th  Movciuber,  «ome  highly  valued  picttirea  by  Kuyp. 
die  imie  of  wbieli  conteat  was  flmnnale  Ktav,  Fvederie  WiOiarn,  haion  of; 
ibrhini.  The  oniperor  of  G<?rinany  sent  retnarkaMo  as  a  man  who  owed  bis  t^uc- 
hin),  on  tiiis  ormVion,  the  grand  en»ss  of  cess  to  his  wir.  Kyan  wns  born  in  l<>54, 
liie  order  of  Maria  Theresa.  llereiij)on,  und,  wiieii  17  u'aj>«  old,  entered  tJje  Bran- 
having  Joined  tlio  other  Ruarian  corp^,  he  denburg  anny,  in  which  he  ni.««\  afler  ten 
commanded  the  nllied  army,  tnidrr  Mi  x-  vi  ar?,  in  t!ie  r;ink  nf  ensi'ni.  Some  ini- 
audefiat  AuatcrUtau  where  he  wns  wouod-  prudences  oUigod  him  to  leave  JUraiiden- 
e«L  In  die  IHirnsh  war,  he  received  MRf.  He  wenrtA  Saaconr,  where  the 
ordeiaflom  Alexander  to  cln^c  th  •  e  un-  elector,  ajid  king  of  Poland,  Augustus  II, 
paign  on  the  DaiiniM'.  Tlii>  Im  iii;:  iloiie,  bernine  fi!  (|iiaiiited  wiili  bis  humor,  took 
Kuiusoti"  r»'lurned  lo  llusaia,  and,  when  him  into  liivor,  made  lain  his  aid-do-camp, 
Barclay  de  Tolly  reaigned  the  commaiid,  iBid,.at  lengdi,  adjutant-feneral  and  com- 

,   after  the  first  r<nn)grade  timNr  ti  in.  ho  ninndant  of  Konigstein  (q.  v.),  which  lie 

nxfived,  at  the  age  of  70,  the  t  l  iel  com-  always  used  to  call  his  slonc  vajfc  Ho 

maud  of  the  Russian  anny,  in  tlie  war  of  reinaiued  fuilhful  to  her  until  his  death, 

181&  AAar  the  bottle  of  .Mo.^ii^tk,  he  in  17981  'flu  WM  sn  llonestfiMUHhadng 

adopted  a  now  plan  of  warfar*  .  (See  Rus-  all  flatten*.    He  wa.*  a  real  scourge  of  the 

tian-Gtrman  War.)    To  coumiemoraie  court  nohiUty.   There  arc  two  biographies 

bis  Tictories^  he  reodyed  from  Alexander  oT this  imm,  wfodsa  memoiy  is  atill  pbpo- 

the  surname  of  SnuAmskoi.    Foreseeing  htf  in  the  north  of  Gonnany,nnd  of  wl.om 

the  fate  which  awaited  the  retreating  a  thousand  sayings  are  afloat  oinou^  the 

enemy  on  the  buuks  of  tlie  BeroztuO)  he  people. 

paraucd  but  stowly,  and  tlie  eampaign  Kyrt.e,  J<^;  sumamed  by  Pope  the 

wn?!  already  at  an  end,  when  he  reached  man  of  Rnsx;  an  Etiglisli  gentleman,  who 

Wilua,  where  hu  received  his  emperor,  possessed  on  estate  of  i^500  a  year,  at 

Tliis  campaign  had  ezbrasted  Rutnnff^  Kosb,  in  Hereibfdabirs,  where  he  died  hi 

strength.   Ife  waanotinfhvorof  a  contin-  1754,  m  ilie  ago  of  90.    Doctor  Warton, 

uation  of  the  war;  for  to  him,  a  man  in  his  Mss,iy  on  the  Writings  and  Genius 

beyond  70  years  of  age,  it  appeifu^  too  of  l\>jje,  suy^  Kyrle  was  the  Howard  of 

bald  an  enternriae  to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  age,  and  that  ho  deserved  to  be  cele- 

tbe  seat  of  his  power.     After  having  bratcd  beyond  any  of  tlie  heroes  of  P'mdnr. 

Inued  tJic  celebrated  Russian  proclama*  The  splendid  cuiouum  of  the  poet  ou  the 

tion  irom  KaUsch,  he  died  at  Bumilaii,  mtn  oiBOm  is  Ml  known^  '* 
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L,  in  the  EngliRh  alphabet ;  the  twclQh  pronounced  lk|uid,  like  tlie  Italian  gl 
lener  and  the  eighth  oonaonant ;  one  of  fore  t ;  and  it  is  peculiar  to  this  language^ 
those  called  liquids,  or  gemi-votrcls,  Ini-  that  it  hoLrins  words  %\ith  this  sound,  as, 
cause,  like  vowels,  they  may  ho  pro-  Uaneros.  In  Portuguese,  the  same  sound 
nounoad  for  any  length  of  time^  which  ii  is  expresaed  by  A.  The  French  S,  if  pre- 
not  the  case  with  the  other  contnnantti,  ceded  b^  «,  n,  out,  is  liquid  {momuie), 
called  mutes,  as,  for  instance,  p,  c.  The  which,  m  mo*'t  jmrts  of  France,  is  pro- 
sound  represented  by  I  is  produced  by  nounced  like  the  Itahau  gl  in  «^t;  but 
pladng  tlie  end  of  the  tongue  agaiaat  tfaSa  the  Parisian  pnmaneietion,  orismaliy  t 
fore  part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  opening  mere  provincialism,  is  altnoat  lilce  our  y 
the  ]a\VH,  and  gently  breathing  out  the  air,  in  you,  as  in  travtalUr^  veilUr;  and  prob- 
wliich  thus  esca|)e8  ftom  tlie  comers  of  ably  this  pronunciation  will  finally  prevail, 
the  month.  The  nronimciatlon  of  i,  there-  thou|^  it  ia  aifaittaiy,  and  against  the 
fore,  is  not  depeudcnt  upon  the  teeth ;  yet  practice  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
there  are  iudivi^iaJa,  and  even  whole  In  Polish,  I  before  t  is  sounded  by  thrust- 
tribci^  who  do  not fMonocmce  it;  the  for>  ing  the  tongue  between  Ae  teem.  The 
mer  in  conaeqoenee  of  some  defect  in  tlieir  Polioli  hnn  also  the  eonmion  /,  and  an- 
longiie  ;  the  latter,  becaus<?  they  always  other  with  a  somewhat  guttural  Bouud, 
use  r  insteajl  of  L,  whilst  oiljers  always  produced  by  pressing  the  tongue  against 
uae  I  instead  of  r.  It  must  be  obaerved,  the  root  of  the  moimi,  fintljer  back  than 
that  the  rolling  r  is  different  from  the  I  in  the  case  of  the  common  /.  P'or  the 
only  in  this,  that  the  former  is  pronounced  latter  it  has  a  proper  sign.  In  £ng- 
wiQi  a  Tibntioa  of  the  tongue.  Hence  liah,  I  ia  not  pnmownced  at  all  hi  aome 
the  oonatant  inlerchan^  of  r  and  (,  in  monoayUahlea,  wlu^rc  it  intervenes  hc- 
inany  lm)»nia«je<i,  which  it  is  important  for  tween  a  vowel  and  n  pubseqnent  conso- 
ihe  etymologist  to  observe.  Thus  the  nant,  as  in  co/m,  half,  balk,  chalk,  uouUi, 
Fitenen  ome,  fiom  the  Lathi  nisMiff ;  from  mdd,  folks.— A»  •  numeral,  L  signiHed, 


the  Latin  pertgrmus,  tlio  Italian /)f^:rn mo,  in  IhTm  w,  30;  in  (Jn'«  k,  >  =  11,  and 

the  French  pderin,  thf>  Gennan  and  Eus-  ^  =  30,000.    L,  in  Latin,  siguifies  50  } 

lish  pilgrim.   Of  tlic  Gennan  word  kircht  hence  two  Ls  put  tipon  each  other,  form- 

(Seotch,  kirk),  the  Swim  make  kOAt,  ing  C      UX),  which,  being  rounded,  be- 

The  much  more  frequent  change,  we  came  C,  =  100.    /\,  on  (Jn  *  k  roins, 

presume,  is  from  the  r  to  the  /,  as  lh)m  tlie  means  Zocru,  Lacomaj  Lam^sacuSt  l^ux- 

raondifficuk  to  the  easier,  yet  not  alwa^  AamMo,  &c. ;  on  Roman  eoiii^ 

Thus  the  lower  classes  in  Rome  say,  m-  Lucius,  Lcpiihts,  Uht  Hns,  libra,  ludos^ 

stead  of  rtpxihhlica,  rfpuhhrxca.    How  fre-  lihens,  &c.      L,  witli  a  doi^li  over  it, 

quent  the  change  of  A  and  p  is,  in  Greek,  meant,  amoug  tlje  Romans,  50,000.    L,  on 

paniculariy  in  the  Ionian  dialect,  every  French  coins,  signifies  the  mint  of  Ba- 

philoloriBt  knows.    In  Greek,  the  letter  yonne.  On  Dutch  cloths,  L  signifies  Iah- 

was  called  lambda,  analogous  to  the  kantd  deri.    On  French  hats,  L  means  /tnite 

of  the  Phosniciana  and  the  Hefarewa.    It  (made  of  wool  only).   L.  A.  Q.  M.  ia  an 

ia  remarlcable,  that,  in  all  these  alphabetic  abbreviation  for  liierarum  artiumqw  ma- 

and  in  the  Cehic  onefs  I  is  always  com-  pr^'stcr;  £,  the  English  ahl)revinti<)n  for 

poeed,  in  aome  way,  of  two  straight  hnes.  pound  (sterling),  from  libra,  the  L.'Uia  for 

We  filid,  in  the  meat  ancient  Greek  alpha-  ootndL    In  citations,  I  is  often  used  for 

bets,  iht^  lamlxla  thus;,  \/>  A'  V?  in  tlio  book{l3}cr).    {i^a^  Ab^eviations.) 
Etrtiscau  alphabet,  > ;  in  the  Celtic,  <,\/'      La,  in  music;  the  syllable  by  which 

The  Greek  is  A?      Latin,  L;  the  He-  Guido  denotes  the  last  aoond  of  each 

brew,      in  short,  two  straight  hues  al-  hexachord.  If  itliemns  in  Citanswers  to 

ways  form  this  lener.  In  Spaniab,    are  our  A;  ifin  G,to  E ;  and  ifin  F,  to  D. 
vou  VII.  31 
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LAALAND— LABARUM. 


La  ALA  If  Df  or  Laland  ;  an  island  of 
Denmark,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Baltic 
from  the  Greater  Bolt,  about  GO  miles  in 
length,  and  12  in  its  mean  breadth,  and 
reckoned  the  most  fertile  K(K)t  in  the 
Danish  dominions.  This  island  produces 
plenty  of  all  sorts  of  grain,  particularly 
very  fine  wheat,  and  excellent  peaH.  It 
is  also  famous  for  a  kind  of  red  fruit, 
called  manna.  The  country  lies  low,  the 
soil  is  damp,  and  the  air  is  very  unhcaltliy. 
Of  all  the  iiiiiabitaiits  of  this  Island,  the 
clergy  are  tiie  best  provided  for,  according 
to  tiieir  rank.  The  nobility  are  numerous 
here,  and  many  of  them  have  vrry  tine 
seats,  and  considerable  estaten.  Nuskow 
is  the  capital.  Population,  38,000 ;  sfiuore 
miles,  459.  Laalatid,  unite<l  with  Falster, 
forms  a  bishopric.  Lon.  IQP  Si^  to  IP 
52'  E.;  lat  54M0'  to  55°  N. 

Laar,  or  Laeo,  Peter  van,  siimamed 
U  liainboccio,  a  {Miinter,  Irani  in  IGl^i,  at 
Ijoareu,  a  viiiuge  near  NaanU  n,  in  ilol- 
land,  enjoyed,  during  16  years,  the  society 
of  the  moHt  dit^tiiiguished  artists,  viz. 
Poussin,  Claude  <i«k:e  (Lomiine),  Sand- 
rart,  <&.c.,  and  bad  considerabU?  influence 
on  the  taste  of  the  Italians.  In  liS7'3  or 
1674,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life,  probably 
trom  hypochondria.  He  received  hissur- 
uame  during  his  residence  at  Rome, 
according  to  some,  on  account  of  his 
dcfunnity  ;  according  to  oiiiers,  from  his 
humorous  representations  of  objects  of 
coiiiniou  life,  which  he  brought  into  tavor. 
RvL-n  in  his  earliest  youth,  it  was  bis  con- 
^nt  occupation  to  draw  every  thing  which 
he  met  with.  His  memory  served  hini  so 
admimbly,  tluit  he  could  represent  objects 
iiii»st  ?<trikiiifj;Iy,  which  he  had  only  seen 
once^  or  a  long  time  previous.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  his 
lime.  He  only  attempted  minor  objects, 
such  as  fairs,  childrL-n^s  games,  hunting 
scenes,  landsca[Kts,  &c.,  but  his  |>aiuting8 
possess  great  power  and  animation.  The 
museum  of  Paris  possessed  several  of  his 
pifocs. 

Labakhe,  John  Francis  Lofevre, 
chevalier  de,  ^ndson  of  a  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  V  rench  service,  wm  one  of 
the  latest  victims  of  religious  fanaticism 
in  France.  His  father  having  8p<'nt  his 
fortune,  his  aunt,  the  alibess  De  Viilan- 
court,  took  charge  of  his  education,  and 
the  youth  made  much  progress  in  his 
studies.  The  command  of  a  company  of 
cavalry  had  been  promised  to  liim,  when 
the  following  horrible  event  put  a  stop  to 
his  carver.  In  the  year  17G5,  a  wooden 
crucifix,  on  tlie  bridge  of  Abbeville,  bad 
been  daCuced,  and  the  bishop  of  Ainiena, 


De  la  Motto  dHiri^ns,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, demanding  a  disclomireof  the  perpc- 
tratora  of  the  crime,  under  penalty  of 
ecclesiasticjil  censures  and  excommunica- 
tion. Duval  de  Saucourt,  counsellor  of 
the  preaidial  of  Abbeville,  the  private  ene- 
my of  the  ablxw  De  Villuncoun,  accused 
tlie  chevalier  De  Labarre  of  the  crime. 
Several  witnesses  were  heard.  Labarre 
and  D^tallonde,  a  youth  of  the  same  age, 
were  ordered  to  be  arn-sted.  The  latter 
fled,  and  criU  nHl  the  8cr>  ice  of  Prussia,  in 
which  he  distinguished  himself ;  but  La- 
barre w]is  uppn  hcndrd  and  brought  to 
trial  The  indiciincut  charged  him  with 
having  |NU»ed  n  procession  without  taking 
ofl*  his  hat,  of  having  spoken  against  tite 
eucharist,  and  of  having  ^>ung  impious 
and  licentious  songs.  The  tribunal  sen- 
tenced tlie  young  iTian  to  have  his  tongue 
cut  out,  his  right  hand  cut  ofl^  and  to  be 
bunit  alive.  A  decree  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  of  June  5,  1766,  passed  by  a 
small  majority,  commuted  tlie  sentence 
into  (Iccjipiuiiion  U'fore  burning.  This 
decree  wus  executed  July  1.  Labarre, 
hardly  19  years  old,  was  carried  to  the 
place  of  execution  in  a  cart,  witJi  the 
words  iinpioiui,  Uasphemcr,  BOcrUegwuM^ 
abominaUe,  and  txccrabU,  written  on  his 
breast.  Voltaire  exerted  himself  as  zeal- 
ously against  tiiis  infamous  act  as  he  had 
against  ilie  execution  of  Galas,  (q.  v.) 
UikUt  the  name  of  M.  De  Casen,  advocate 
of  llie  royal  council,  be  publisbetl  a  Rela- 
tion of  tlie  Dcaili  of  the  Chevaher  De 
Lolmrre,  which  may  be  found  in  voL 
xxxvi  of  his  works,  e<l.  Ikaumarchais. 
"  A  Dominican,"  he  says,  "  was  ap^)oinl^^d 
to  attend  liim  as  confestHjr,  a  tricixl  of  his 
aunt,  tlie  alibess,  with  whom  he  had  ol'len 
supped  in  the  convent.  Thifj  good  man 
wept,  tind  the  chevalier  comforted  him. 
Dinner  was  brougiit  to  them ;  but  tlie 
Dominican  was  unabk)  to  eaL  '  Let  us 
take  a  little  f(K>d,*  said  the  chevalier  to 
him ; '  you  will  need  strength  to  support  the 
s|KTiacle  which  i  am  going  to  exhibit.'" 
He  ascended  the  scaflold  with  calmness, 
without  complaints,  witliout  anger,  and 
without  oeteiilation,  merely  sji\  iug  to  the 
monk  who  assisted  him,  1  did  not  (iiink 
that  a  young  nobleman  could  be  put  to 
death  for  such  a  trifle^" 

Labarum;  the  name  given  to  the  impe- 
rial banner,  u|»n  which  Constantinc,  after 
his  converHion^  blay.oncfd  ilio  monogram 
of  ChrisL  l  liisebius  has  describwl  ii  with 
much  iMirticularity.  After  the  vuuon,  in 
which  the  luminous  cross  was  exhibited 
to  the  «  !n|M'n)r,  and  while  he  was  yet 
meditaung  ou  the  tucauing  of  that  appah- 
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tion,  n  sudden  night  camo  on,  "  at  wl>ich 
tiine,"  as  be  ukJ,  the  Christ  of  Gixi  up- 
pMorsd  to  him,  when  aslee|),  with  tlmt 
rign  wUeh  had  been  showir  Idni  in  tht; 
heaven,  and  ordcrt'd  liiin  to  f»rt  n  Htamliird 
made,  in  imitatioo  of  liuu  which  he  had 
■Mil  iiBtfwhiMf«B,  which  l«  ibMiM  mm 
as  a  proteedil^  in  his  engagements  wiOi 
his  enemies.  Ar  soon  as  it  was  dny,  h«' 
arose,  and  declared  the  whole  secret  lu  lus 
mmm.  Thf  n  he  caUed  tQgHlMr  the 
workers  in  gnid  and  prerioiiH  Htonrs,  in 
the  midst  of  whom  he  himseif  sale,  and 
gaye  there  a  descriptioa  of  tfaet'tteMtrd, 
and  ordered  them  to  express  its  likeness 
in  gold  and  precious  Htones,  which  stand- 
ard we  ourseiveti,  ulao,  huupeued  some 
^IH»«lHjfeaBighcoe» 

T.AEAT,  Jean  BaptialiL  a  Dominican 
miiaoiiary  and  traveller,  Doni  at  Paris  in 
1669;  tooic  the  vowa  at  the  age  of  19l  He 
afterwaitia  tauglM  ttiadiemaiicft  tttA  ^ptk' 
loaophy  at  Nancy,  where,  at  the  same 
^ma,  he  pehorined  the  duties  of  a  preach- 
wt»  'Ur  nOB^'liv  ratwiied  to  Piari%  to  die 
Dominican  convent  in  tlie  Htreet  8t>  Ho- 
nor^. A  letter  arrivinp  shortly  after,  from 
tiie  6U|)erior  of  the  Doiiiinicuui}  in  iho 
Freoeb  AntiUea,  m  which  tUaoeoleiiaMle 
urged  his  hretlin-n  in  Enrop»^  to  come  to 
hia  liid,  an  infectious  diiMMUje  having  car- 
ried on  many  of  the  members  of  the  order, 
Labut  (leteniiined  to  cany  into  exec utiou 
tlie  plan  Ik'  h.nl  long  entertained  of  l>e- 
coming  a  uutHiouary.   As  the  superiors 

^^MrfOI^  mmm  ■  tZm  il  -  ^  »i  A„m,, 

er  w^iW''eacpeeieu  gieai  uaueiii  irom 

Ins  services  in  France,  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  he  succeeded  in  cann  ing  his 
intention  into  effect  He  embarked,  with 
several  bretliren  of  the  order,  at  Rochelle, 
in  IGSQy  landed  at  Martinique  in  WM,  and 
immediaiely  undertook  the  care  of  tlie 
fBBFSMUooBl^  which  he  aoperin- 
tended  for  two  yeeil^  after  which  he  was 
sent  to  Guadaloupe,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  niill,  on  an  estate  belonging  to 
tiie  Older.  His  madiemaded  kscnrlMge 
recommended  him  to  the  governor  then*, 
whom  be  accompanied  during  a  tour 
dUDtigh  the  island,  to  asnst  him  m  select- 
iM  the  points  best  adapted  for  works  of 
dele  nee.  On  his  return  to  Martinique, 
Labat  found  his  cure  occupied  by  another, 

girUral  of  tin  mi-sion,  in  which  an  oppor- 
tunity wtus  allonlrd  him  of  displaying  the 
whole  extent  of  iiis  useful  activity,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  Hcrved  the  government 
by  bir«  mathematical  kiiowlt-dpp.  During 
several  voyages  in  the  service  of  ilic  mis- 
■^MjheiMriW 


1703,  be  rendered  hi«  countrymen  impor- 
tant servicee  as  an  engineer.  In  1705,  he 
was  sent  to  Emope  on  busineas  of  the 
order,  utAt  landing  at  Cadiz,  he  embrsoed 
the  opp<jrtun!ty  to  survey,  geometrically 
and  scientihcaiiv,  the  environs  and  the 
whole  ooaat  of  Andolaaia,  aa  ftr  aa  Cib- 
raltar.  He  Ukewise  went  to  Italy,  and 
finally  returned  to  Paris  in  1716,  where 
he  occupied  himself  with  the  publication 
of  a  part  of  his  works,  and  where  he  died 
Jan.  fi,  1738.  His  Voyage  aux  lies  dt 
VJhnirvpitj  of  which  several  editions  have 
appeared,  and  wkach  faaa  been  tranalBted 
into  several  lan^uagea^eootainsanaccoaiit 
of  the  natural  history,  particularly  of  some 
of  the  smaller  and  leas  frequented  islands ; 
of  their  prodaedooa;  the  oriipi,  coaioiiii^ 
religion  and  governments  of  the  inhab- 
itants, as  well  as  the  chief  political  events 
which  occurred  during  the  author^  resi^ 
denoe  there.  He  also  published  a  De- 
scription of  the  Countries  on  the  Senegal, 
and  between  Cape  Blanco  and  Sierra  Le- 
one; Tmveh  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  and  a 
translation  of  Cavazzils  work  on  Western 
^Ethiopia.  Besides  these,  Labat  edited 
the  Voyage  of  the  Chevalier  Deniarchais 
n>  Ghiinea  and  to  Cayenne,  and  the  If 
moirs  of  the  Chevalier  d'Arvieux,  con- 
taining his  Travels  in  Palestine,  Syria  and 
Barbary. 

Lab^  Louisa,  known  by  the  name  of 
la  belle  cordihe^  was  bom  at  Lyons,  in 
1596  or  1537.  Her  fiitber  had  her  in- 
atmcted  in  morie,  in  aeveral  languages, 
and  also  in  riding  and  military  exercisea. 
This  excited  in  her  a  desire  to  enter  the 
army,  and,  in  1543,  she  served  at  the  siege* 
of  Perpi^nan,  imder  the  anmned  name 
of  captain  Tjoys.  She  was  commended 
for  her  strength  and  courage.  The 
FMoeh  beln^  obUged  to  afauidon  die 
aiMe  of  Perpignan,  Louisa  renounced  the 
mintary  service,  and  devoted  herself  to 
literature  and  poetry.  She  married  a  rich 
rope-maker,  Emieinond  PMiln,  bf  whieb 
means  she  acquired  an  o|)portunitj'  to  fol- 
low freely  her  bent  for  Uterature.  With 
many  agreeable  aeeom^iabnientB^be  com- 
bined a  knowtedjse  of  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Spanish  and  Italian.  Her  house  became 
the  reaort  of  men  of  learning,  rank  and 
wli>  She  ensiled  die  admlradoB  of  die 
poets,  but  at  the  same  time  the  envy  of 
the  ladies  of  Lyons.  Some  comempo* 
rary  writers  have  praised  her  ftr  ner 
virtue,  trtdle  odien  nave  accused  Iier  of 
licentiousness.  Several  of  her  poetical 
effusions,  particidariy  the  18th  sonnet,  cer<> 
tainfy  dM  craaa  ftr  MHpeeiinf  her  Tir- 
tne.  8h»appeoiil»liBEv»paMaddiioqg|h 
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all  the  dexKea  of  love :  coiuaicncing 
with  iUdiroi  aUSwiioB,  iIm  baeune  a  eo- 

quettc,  and  finally  mi  intrigtianUt  We 
may  find  some  excuse  for  Iht  conduct  in 
the  character  of  the  age,  when  goUmitry 
was  not  oonmiered  dislmnonbie,  and  she 
ht'iNt  lf  was  PurroinidiM!  by  a  crowd  of 
auiiubie  but  hceutiou»  odutirers.  llor 
generootf,  her  tMftr  learnings  and  her 
aoqiurementB,  so  eiMMirdlDary  for  tlio 
times',  e  ffaced  this  stain  in  the  cy**  <if 
most  ol'  her  conteinporariei^  The;  tribute 
whieb  oontampoiwy  authon  pay  her,  and 
the  circumstance  that  the  atnu-i  in  Lyons, 
wliere  her  house  waii  situated,  was  uained 
allcr  her,  prove  how  much  die  wm 
cMeemed.  The  charm  of  her  conven- 
tion, her  accomprishmcuLs,  her  t-ilonts,  the 
verses  viiiich  she  composed  and  sung  to 
the  kite,  ooDtiibiiled  to  ihMinate  her  iiii- 
■lerouti  and  distuiguislied  a(huirers.  Her 
works  are,  Epistle  to  Clenience  tie  liour- 
ges  (written  with  great  talent) ;  the  Dis- 
pute tx'tween  Love  and  Folly,  in  prose 
(full  of  intcrosit  and  onf,'iuality)  ;  three 
eieffies ;  *M  aonoets,  tlie  lint  of  which  ia 
in  ftalSan.  The  M  cdhioii  of  her  woifca 
appeared  in  1555. 

Labials  an;  Ictteni  chiel^f  pronoUDOad 
by  the  li|»i,  as  6,  j», /j  m. 

Labor,  iu  phjHMOgy,  lathe  act  by  which 
a  female  of  the  genus  mammalui  brinp<  one 
of  her  own  species  into  the  World.  W  hen 
the  ibtiB  hM  raindiied  ill  diie  time  hi  the 
iromb,  and  is  in  a  condition  to  cany  on  a 
separate  existence,  it  is  extruded  from  itH 
place  of  confinement,  iu  order  to  hve  the 
m  whieh  behmge  to  its  species,  independ- 
ently  of  the  mother.  Tlio  womb  having 
reached  it^  maximum  of  growth  with  Uie 
increasing  size  of  the  fcetus,  its  peculiar 
initabUiQr  excites  in  it  die  power  of  coo- 
tnction ;  it  then^by  narrows  the  space 
within,  and  pushes  out  the  mature  icetua 
The  period  of  geatatloo  ia  veiy  different 
in  difeient  animals,  but,  in  each  particu- 
lar fvpeciesi,  it  is  fixetl  with  much  precision. 
In  liie  womb,  the  corporeal  irame  of  man 
commences  existence  as  an  embryo,  after 
ftirthcr  dcveloj>emcnt,  appenrs  as  a  fcetus, 
then  OS  an  iomiatiire,  and,  tiuallv,  a 
mamre  child.  With  its  growth  ana  in- 
creasing  size,  the  membranes  wliich  eil> 
velope  it  enlarge,  the  wonih  n\<()  expand- 
ing to  give  room  tor  it.  At  the  end  of  the 
39th  or  tlic  beginning  of  die  40th  week, 
the  child  has  reached  its  perfect  Htatc,  and 
is  capable  of  living  separate  lioiu  the 
mother ;  heooa  ibHowa,  in  course,  its  aep- 
aration  from  her,  i.  e.  the  Inrth,  Coittne- 
tions  of  the  womb  gradually  come  on, 
winch  are  called,  from  the  painful  sensa- 


tions acconmonyittg  them,  laboT'panM. 
These  are  oftwo  kfaids:  fiiM,  the  pi^mi- 

nary  {vmga,  which  begin  the  labor,  do  not 
hust  long,  arc  not  violent,  and  produce  tlie 
leeliug  of  a  disagrecablu  straiuiog  or  pres- 
sure.  When  tbo  pregnant  ihniaie  ia  at- 
tacked by  thew,  hIic  is  oflcii  niiuMe  to 
move  from  her  pkcQ  till  tlie  paiig  it»  over, 
after  wlnefa  she  is  oAsn  free  mm  pais 
for  some  hours.   Then  folk>w  tlie  trae 
lahor-pains ;  these  always  last  longer,  re- 
turn sooner,  and  are  more  vioIeuL  The 
centractiooe  of  the  womb  fake  place  in 
the  same  order  m  the  enlur<r«Mnent  liad 
previously  done,  the  U)>pcr  |wrt  of  it  first 
contracting,  while  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
enlarges^  and  grows  thin,  and  tiie  vagina 
becomcK  loose  ami  distent*ihle.    By  tliis 
means  the  fcetus,  as  the  space  ^vithln  the 
womb  ia  ipadnaUy  nairowed,  deaeeods 
witli  a  turning  motion  towards  the  open- 
ing; the  fluid  containe<l  in  the  niembnine?* 
enveloping  tite  funis,      the  }MUt  maiuug 
the  greatest  resistance,  is  forced  Oll^  ana 
f<>rnis  a  bladder,  which  contributes  much 
to  tlie  gradual  enlargement  uf  the  opening 
of  die  womlk  It  is  dwrsfim  Injiufoot  m 
the  delivery  if  hesty  or  ignorant  midwivaa 
iinak  tlio  inembntnes  too  soon.    By  re- 
peated and  violent  throes,  the  membraues 
at  length  bunt,  and  discharge  tlieir  con- 
tents, nnd,  some  time  urter,  the  head  vif 
the  child  appears.    As  the  skull-boucs 
have  not  yet  aomiiied  didr  peiftet  Ibmi 
and  aubstauce,  but  are  attached  at  ^ 
crown  of  ihe  head  only  by  a  stronpr  mem- 
brane, and  may  be  brought  nearer  togeth- 
er, the  head,  bv  the  pieesure  which  it 
undergoc.--,  may  be  somcwh.-u  diminished 
in  size,  and  squeezed  mto  a  luore  oblong 
form,  so  OS  to  pass  through  the  opening  of 
the  matrix  .-uul  the  p(>ivts.  In  which  it  a 
contained,  and,  finally,  through  the  external 
parts  of  generation  j  oikI  when  tliis  is 
done,  the  rest  of  the  body  aoon  ftllowi. 
The  act  of  birth  or  deliver)'  is  accordingly, 
in  general,  not  an  unnatural,  dangerouiS 
auil  iliseased  state  of  tlie  system,  as  many 
timid  women  iinagine.  It  is  a  mMhual 
process  of  developement,  which  is  no  more 
a  disease  than  the  cutting  of  tlie  tcetli,  or 
the  coming  on  of  pidxsrqr*  aidioueh,  like 
them,  it  may  give  rise  to  importam  <mflaigea 
in  tlie  lK)dy,  nnd  to  various  dlsea-ses.  It 
is  true,  that  liio  process  of  child-birth  re- 
quires a  violent  exeitioa  of  nature,  but 
this  is  fucilitated  by  many  preparatives 
and  helps  adapted  to  the  puzpoee.  If 
the  birth  succeeds  in  tlie  viray  doecribed, 
it  ia  called  a  natural  birth.    For  duo^  it  is 
requisite  that  the;  iiclvis  .should  be  pro|>er- 
ly  formed,  and  that  the  opening  should 
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pMbafteepaflsageto  the  poftetftM; 

that  the  growtii  aod  aize  of  die  fetus 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  pelvis, 
especial^  that  the  hmd  dHMld  have  the 
size  designed  by  nature,  proportioned  to 
the  diameter  of  the  pelvis ;  akio,  that  there 
proper  aitiwirtfltt  of  tiM  wtHob^ 
in  regard  to  the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  and  a 
proper  position  of  the  fcotus,  namely,  the 
head  down,  the  back  of  the  bead  in  front, 
and  towarat  die  opniiiig  of  the  womb, 
so  as  to  appear  first  at  birth ;  and,  finally, 
that  the  external  jpaitt  of  generation 
riioiiUtoinaiiaiiinriiila.  Anevgrbirth 
tihet  place  without  my  excessive  strain- 
ings, rind  in  due  season.  A  difficult  birth 
IHxx^eds  naturally,  but  is  joined  with  great 
eflfiiffi  and  pongs,  and  OMupies  a  long 
time— over  six  or  eight  hours.  Tlie  cause 
of  it  is  sometimes  the  stiffness  of  the  fibres 
of  the  mother,  her  advanced  years,  the 
disproportionate  sice  of  the  child's  head, 
and  various  oilier  causes.  Naturr,  how- 
ever, finishes  even  tlieee  births;  and 
women  in  Mior  ou^it  not  to  be  tanme* 
dialely  dejected  and  unfmtient,  on  account 
of  these  difficiihicfl.  An  untiatvral  (or 
properiy  an  irr^uiar)  birth  is  one  in 
which  one  or  mora  of  the  above-mention' 
ed  requisites  to  a  natural  birth  are  want- 
ing. An  aH^icial  birth  is  that  which  is 
aoGompliBhed  by  the  help  of  art,  with  in- 
struments or  the  handa  of  the  midiriA; 
Prtmcshtre  birth  is  one  which  happens 
some  weeks  before  the  usual  time,  luune- 
ly,  aAer  tfie  sereotb,  uid  befinv  the  end 
of  the  ninth  month.  Though  nature 
hn8  HssiiTTU'd  thn  jwriod  of  40  weeks 
for  the  full  iiiatuhug  of  the  foetuis  it 
Bometimes  attains,  some  waeka  before  thte 
period  has  elajK*c'd,  such  a  growth  that  it 
may  be  preserved  alive,  iu  sotuc  cases, 
Mrilin|«ntionlioratbeiiiother.  That 
it  hm  not  reached  its  mature  state  is  de- 
tfrmined  by  various  indications.  Such  a 
child,  for  instance,  does  not  cry  like  full 
grown  infantt^  but  only  utiEva  a  Aint 
sound,  sleeps  constantly,  and  mtwt  be 
kept  constantly  warm,  otherwise  its  hands 
and  feet  immediately  become  chilled. 
Beddei  this,  in  a  premature  child— mora 
or  less,  according  ns  it  b<  more  or  lees 
premature — the  win  over  tlie  whole  body 
]■  rad,  often,  indeed,  Mue,  ooverad  with  a 
fine,  long,  woolly  hair,  especially  on  the 
sides  of  the  face,  and  on  the  back ;  the 
fontanel  of  the  heatl  is  laige,  the  skuU- 
booee  easily  moved;  the  wse  looln  old 
and  wrinkled;  the  eyes  are  generally 
ckMied ;  the  nails  on  the  fioffers  and  toes, 
ihotL  fender  and  eoft,  baldly  a  line  in 
kncth;  thawaiglit  of  sudi  aebiidltfan- 
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der  six,  often  under  five  pounds.  The 
birth  ffl  called  untimely  when  the  foetus 
is  separated  from  the  womb  before  the 
seventh  month.  Such  childnn  can  nn- 
ly  be  kept  alive ;  there  are  instanc*^  how- 
ever, of  five  months'  children  living.  A 
eiDwne  ramaik  is  fbund  in  good  writem, 
that  a  seven  months*  child  is  more  likely 
to  live  than  one  bom  a  month  later.  Lale 
birth  is  a  birth  ailer  the  usual  period 
of  40  weelDi.  Aa  thie  raekonmg  of  the 
time  from  pregnancy  to  hirtli  is  fotmjledj 
for  the  most  part,  soleljr  on  the  evidence 
of  the  mother,  there  is  much  room  for 
mistake  or  deoeptioD.  Hie  question  is 
one  of  much  interest  in  medical  juris{»ni- 
dence,  as  the  inquiiy  often  arises  whether 
a  ddld,  bom  mora  than  40  weeks  efter 
t!ie  (|eatl>  of  the  reputed  father,  is  to  be 
considered  le^tiniate  or  not.  The  im- 
portance of  the  question  and  the  uncer- 
tainly of  die  proof  hara  oceanoned  a 
great  variety  of  rif)inion8  among  imdicn! 
writers.  Moet  of  them  doubt  the  truth 
of  tlie  modMf^  aneitifMis  aboot  each  a 
delayed  Uitli,  and  give,  as  their  reason, 
that  nature  confines  herself  to  the  fixed 
period  of  preeuuucy ;  tiiat  grief,  sickness, 
ftc,  cannot  hinder  the  growdi  of  the 
fcetus,  &c.  Othere  maintain,  on  the  ron- 
traiy,  that  nature  binds  herself  to  no  fixed 
rules;  that  various  causes  mov  delay  the 
ipowih  of  the  child,  &c.  Abortion  and 
niisrnn-ifijje  take  jjlnce  when  a  fcFtus  is 
brought  (onb  no  immature  that  it  cannot 
Hve.  They  happen  fiom  the  beginning 
of  pregnancy  to  the  seventh  month,  but 
most  frequently  in  the  third  month.  The 
occasions  especially,  in  ihowj  of  a  suscep- 
tible or  sanguine  temperament,  are  violent 
shoeks  of  body  or  mind  bv  bloWB^  fiJlin^ 
dancing,  crumpu  passion,  &c. 

Labor,  and  Lanoaims.  Thetwo  ^at 
sources  of  income,  in  ail  communmes, 
are  lal>or  and  capital.  The  means  of 
production  arv  tlie  land,  utensils,  stock, 
and  all  wliich  constituteB  capital,  and  the 
laborers  who  use  tliis  eapitnl.  In  this 
^neral  division  of  the  means  of  pnxluc- 
tion,  the  term  laior 'm  used  in  its  broadest 
sense ;  for  the  labor  of  the  mind,  or  that 
of  the  artist,  which  depends  more  upon 
skill  than  muscular  exertion,  is  to  be  inclu- 
ded in  the  general  estimate  of  the  prodoo> 
tive  power,  if  a  price  or  market  value  is  put 
upon  its  products  in  the  general  estimate.^ 
Nor  should  we,  in  estimadng  the  general 
productive  capacity,  confine  ourselvea  to 
the  species  of  laborwhich  results  in  the  pro- 
duction of  articles  of  necessity  or  conveui- 
enoa  meraly;  since,  in  the  prodneii  eon* 
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CAUe  to  draw  a  diatiocuoo  between  arti- 
cIm  of  oiera  vaSHSXf  and  thoM  of  lane ; 
ittifity  and  luxury  beitif  eomfaiDed  in  • 

pn\nf  part  of  Uie  things  (iwd  or  conwini- 
ed  b^'  a  people,  whatever  may  be  its  stage 
of  eivUiation  and  lefioement  The  land 
Olid  the  grenter  part  of  tlie  utensils  of  pro- 
duction, arv  etitiniatfd,  it  is  true,  iu  a  gn>at 
de^e,  aiid,  in  many  iufltances,  wholly,  by 
thcur  mere  utility  for  production.    liut  it 
is  othorv^'iiie  with  n'siH^ct  to  the  pnxlm'W 
intended,  not  merely  aa  the  uieaus  of  pro- 
ducing others,  but  at  uhiniale  objeeii  of 
use  or  consumption.    DwellingM,  furni- 
ture, elothing,  foo4l,  all  rornbine,  in  ditfer- 
eut  deipMW  and  pru{H>rtiuiia,  both  lujtury 
and  utifiiy.  The  qiiantity  of  wool  and 
cotton  worn  and  U!*ed  Iiy  two  |»ersons  in 
difiereut  rauks  of  life,  and  of  difiereut 
meant  of  contumution,  may  be  the  Mme, 
and  aomw  equally  well  m  a  protection 
of  the  person  n^n^  tiie  clituute ;  and  yet 
that  useil  bv  one,  owing  to  tiie  better 
quafinr  of  the  material,  and  the  greater 
labor  bestowed  in  fubrieatiii^r  it,  niny  coni 
thieeorteu  times  as  much  as  that  Ui^ed 
hj  the  otiicr ;  and  yet  something  is  paid  to 
taste  and  luxur>'  even  by  this  latter.  The 
abstract  utility  <»r  any  article  is  of  difficult 
eotijiiatiou,  and,  tliough  it  is  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  inouiry  and  specubttioa,  ttiil,  in  es- 
tiinatinf^  tin-  [(roclin'tive  power  of  labor, 
in  comiMui^u  witli  capital,  the  wore 
praetical  rule  aeema  to  be,  to  take  die  ea- 
timute  put  upon  it  by  the  comraunity  it- 
self.    If,  for  instance,  tlie  lalwr  of  a 
sculptor  is,  in  the  etitimation  of  a  coiuinu* 
nity,  worth  that  of  90  day-kborati^  the 
distribution  of  tli<'  annual  products  of  the 
labor  and  capital  of  that  conununity  will 
be  governed  by  this  rule  of  comparison, 
and  the  tcalptor  will  be  able  toconaume 
as  much  in  value  as  the  20  eommon  la- 
borers.  Hence  the  proportion  of  the  in- 
eome  of  labor  and  capital      vaiy  in  di^ 
ferent  communities,  according  to  the  dif- 
fennii  juis  or  kinds  of  production  encour- 
Bgcd.  To  take  the  same  examples,  though 
the  bbor  of  a  tculplor  may  lie  equal  in 
value,      » vfi.n.  tdd  by  a  roummnilv,  to 
that  of  20  Ittborera,— aiid  the  same  may  Irn 
equally  true  of  the  painter, — ^yet  tlie  capital 
or  stock  n-(|nire«l  for  each  of  tfaeac  '20  la- 
hon  rH  may  Imj,  und,  if  they  are  employed 
in  agriculture,  will  Imj,  greater  than  is  re- 
qulrad  for  either  of  thoae  aititta.  The 
proiwriion,  then,  of  the  value  of  the  whole 
capital  of  a  community,  to  that  of  the 
whole  end  mated  annual  value  of  the  labor 
of  all  sorts,  iHjrfonned  by  its  membeia^ 
will  dei)end  upon  the  kind  of  art-^  pursued, 
ap  tliat  tlic  proj)oruouji  will  uol  be  uui- 


form  in  different  comraunitieB.  The  eali- 
mated  annual  maiketTahie  of  the  labor, 
will,  iMmever,  in  any  community,  bt> 
greater,  in  proportion  to  its  capital,  than  it 
would  at  hrat  view  appear  to  be.  It  has 
been  eatimated  to  be  near|^  one  fiffli,  ei- 
ceeding  or  falling  short  oi  tl)at  ratio,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  circumstances  and  pur>«iits 
of  a  community  ;  tliat  is,  supposing  the 
capital  to  be  stationar}',  tlie  \'alue  of  dw 
■whole  capital,  iiicliidin«r  lands,  buildings, 
aiiiinals,funiiture,  utensils,  and  every  vend- 
ible thiiw  wbanoever,  ia  eoiMiined  and  ie> 
produced  every  five  years.  It  is  cvideui, 
then,  what  a  mpid  change  may  Ik?  made 
m  the  wealth  of  a  community,  either  ibr 
the  better  or  the  wocse,  fay  an  impulsf!!  or 
check  to  its  uidn-«tr\ ,  or  a  ijeneral  tendency 
to  economy  or  prodigoiuy  m  coatumiHiou. 
The  arta^  and  employments,  and  habna  of 
a  people^  tbea,  are  every  tiling,  in  reapeet 
to  their  i»ro8piTity  ;  and  the  actual  tunotmt  • 
uf  their  present  capital  is  of  leas  imiMr- 
tanoe,  8inoe,if  it  be  too  email,  that  ia,i/the 
|)e<»ple  are  in  want  of  a  sufficient  stork  to 
employ  themselves  to  tlie  greatest  advan- 
tage, uidustry  and  economy  may  very 
soon  tuppiy  the  deficiency.  ^fiSie- 
gate  annual  pn>durt8  of  the  same  Tanor 
and  capital  oj-e  greater  iu  one  couutiy 
than  another.  This  it  a  diatinotion  dr 
gn-at  ifiiportance,  which  is  overlooked  in 
some  economical  speculaiiouN,  or  whicli, 
at  leaat,  has  not  always  its  iust  weight. 
The  fact  is,  periiape^  too  obvioua  to  need 
proof  or  illustration.  If,  for  instance,  the 
people  of  one  country  have  better  landa, 
doineetie  anima^  roeda^  utenaib,  or  ai« 
more  skilful  and  ingenious  than  those  of 
another,  the  simie  amoiujt  of  manual  la- 
bor bestowed  upon  corresponding  mate- 
rials, wiUi  coiTes{)ondiog  jnatrumenta  of 
production,  will  produce  greater  result 
The  wages  ol'  labor,  and  the  interest  of 
money,  may  Ixttli,  therefore,  be  liigher  in 
one  countr)'  thou  in  another.  'Hiis  we 
know  to  be  a  fact.  In  the  r.  States,  for 
instance,  the  interest  of  inoucy,  and  the 
wages  of  conunon  labor,  are  both  higher 
than  m  Eurojjcan  countrio?.  It  does  not 
follow,  then,  that,  if  llie  condition  of  tJie 
mere  laborer  is  better  ui  one  country 
than  in  another,  that  of  the  capitalist  will 
noce««arily  Ix;  worse.  To  jL^cen.iin  tlif 
condition  of  tlio^c  two  classes,  jM)S8es8ing 
the  productive  capacity  and  means  ofi 
community,  we  first  inquire  into  i  lie  ag- 
gregate jinxluctivenesa  of  capiuil  and  in- 
dustry, and  next  into  the  distribution  of 
the  aggregate  products  between  the  two 
clas-^  s.  Viul,  m  examining  into  the  ron- 
ditiou  uf  liia  meoibeia  of  a  couuuuuiQ't 
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the.next  inquir}-  relates  to  the  proportioo-  impossible  to  reward  thcso  spiritual  guides 

ate  share  or  each  indusiriouB  dass  in  die  loo  liberally,  seeing  they  bavo  Iho  nivap 

xvhole  [jortion  of  the  iipgregate  products  tion  of  the  rest  at  their  disposal.  The 
allotted  to  industry,  as  diikinguislied  from  same  principle  will  hold  true  m  respect  to 
that  wiiieh  is  allotted  to  capital.  This  any  other  class :  in  proportion  as  itsem- 
duttributioD  among  the  hdioring  classet  plosriiieiit  coea  along  with  the  tasiea  and 
theniHclvep,  of  the  products  of  thi  ir  lulfor,  pni^sioiu?  of  the  comimmify,  will  its  mem- 
wiil,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  estima-  Lers  be  rewarded  for  their  labors.  The 
tioD  io  which  the  various  InndB  of  labor  eflfeet  will  not,  however,  necc— rily  ex- 
are  held ;  and  its  effect  on  their  condition  tend  itself  to  all  the  menilHTs  of  the  clnf». 
will  also  depeiui  verj-  tnatrrially  U|)ori  the  SupfK)se,  for  example,  thnt  the  tasie  nnd 
nrrangemeutH,  iinjirovcjneiii-><  aud  fuciii-  vanity  of  a  jR'ople  apjM-ar  wry  much  in 
tiea possessed  by  the  community,  to  ren-  tlieir  apfNirel  and  fiersonal  ornaments:  it 
dor  their  labor  effective  ;  fur  ihc  compen-  will  not  flillow  tliiit  all  cloth  iniikers,  tai- 
■ation  to  laborers,  individuallv,  may  be  lora,  jewellers,  baaera  aud  sboe-maikeis 
email,  and  yet  the  expense  of  die  whola  wiB  wve  the  highest  wagee  in  the  eom- 
closs  of  the  community  to  which  tliey  be-  DMintty ;  hut  the  result  will  be,  that  a  high 
long,  very  crn'at.  Tf)  inkv  a  familiar  in-  price  will  Ih>  paid  tor  excellence  of  mate- 
stance,  il^  tium  the  liiiimess  of  tlie  popu-  rial  or  superiority  of  skill  in  tlic  iiiauufac- 
latiou,  oroth^  canee,  the  i^eedwa  and  tiveoftboieaiticlea.  The  moment,  there- 
dlsfrihutors  of  the  articles  of  production  fore,  in  which  rivilizntion  commences. - 
aud  consumption  among  the  people,  tiiot  and  some  degree  of  it  is  coe\*al  with  the 
ifl^  the  retail  dealers,  can  transact  but  a  existence  of  evcrv  society,— excellence  iu 
man  aanoynt  of  husineM  each,  though  eome  arte  or  employments  wUI  meet  with 
the  eaminfTs  of  each  one  may  be  small,  cxtraortlinary  rewards.  As  arts  and  civ- 
tbeir  aggregate  compensation  must  be  ilization  advance,  the  objects  of  pamion 
hr^  uk  eoontriee  half  eirilixed,  and  in  and  taele  will  be  muhipHed,  end  with 
which  the  arrangements  and  facilities  for  them  the  kinds  and  \  ari  f  m  -  f  excellence 
exchanges  are  rude  and  imiHjrfect,  the  of  materials  or  skill,  which  will  l)e  e»- 
usual  profits  of  trade  are  at  an  enormous  teemed  of  exlraordinai  s  value.  The  ef- 
me  per  cent.;  and  yet  the  wealth  of  tteee  ftct  necesearily  is  to  produce  a  compan- 
traders  will  b«*  very  trifling,  in  compnris/)ti  ti\'  (!»  pn  ssion  in  the  vnlue  of  all  onlina- 
with  that  of  tlie  merchants  aud  traders  of  ry  |»ro(iucts  and  unskilt'iil  lalK)r.  Accord' 
a  more  civilized,  improved  and  populous  ingly,  the  ordinary  laborers,  iu  all  the  ena^ 
community,  though  the  per  centage  of  become  by  degrees  a  (ii.^tinct  class.  Io  a 
profit  of  these  latter  rimy  lie  much  lower,  refined  community,  ahoundinp  in  arts,  this 
The  same  distiuctjou  will  hold  good  in  class  necesHurilv  becomes  numerous,  and 
leepect  to  every  other  puisuit  m  em-  the  eondiiion  or  ili  memberi  Is  a  sufaieet 
plogrmeBt  in  a  conutititiity,— tli<  pronor-  of  solicitude  to  the  philanthropist,  and  of 
tion  of  the  whole  pm<iucLs  awarded  to  iuten-st  to  the  econoiTjist  ana  stateemaiL 
any  one  class,  may  not  correspond,  at  all,  The  security  and  welfare  of  the  whole 
individual  advantage  or  disadvan-  eommunity,  will  depend  very  materially 
tage  of  die  members  of  that  ciit'^s,  in  tlieir  u|X)n  the  elinmrter  and  condition  of  this 
pureuits,  in  comparison  with  that  of  those  part  of  the  population.  The  greater  tlie 
of  any  oliier  duB.  The  compeoaation  of  Sslance  between  thii  elaM  and  the  rest, 
anyone  class  of  a  community,  in  corn-  the  more  (effectually  they  are  set  off  from 
parison  to  any  other,  will  evulenily  de-  the  others,  the  more  imnatural  and  dis- 
pend  upon  the  courw  taken  by  llie  taste  torted  will  be  the  state  of  socieU',  aud 
tod  horaiy  of  tiia  oommnnity ;  Ibr  we  the  more  fi«quent  will  be  scenee  of  dieor- 
mty  assume  it  as  a  general  doctrine,  rliat  der,  distress  and  vice.  It  is  one  of  tlie 
when  the  taste  and  passions  of  a  cotninu-  first  and  most  important  maxims  of  poll* 
nitv  lead  to  u  large  consumption  of  the  cy  and  of  economy,  then,  to  sustain  the 
aitielea  produceil  by  any  ewn^  or  if  the  inembera  of  this  daH,  not  by  nving  them 
eervices  of  its  memlMTs  are  conpidertMl  the  control  and  management  of  affairs,  for 
BBiticalariy  beneficial,  these  membera  will  which,  of  course,  they  are  not  the  best 
be  fiberelly  eompensoted.  If,  ibr  imianoe,  fttedy-but  by  using  all  ])oMe  mmm, 
aa  is,  or,  at  least,  has  Wen,  the  liiet  in  some  whetlier  hy  legislation  or  social  influence, 
couturii  f,  t!i<  inhril  if  fi'<  suppose  that  to  pive  them  education,  good  habits  and 
their  future  weUare  does  not  depentl  so  soimI  morals;  to  inspire  uud  maintain  in 
moeh  upon  tlieir  own  eharaeten  and  con-  mem  a  rcepect  ftr  themselves  and  seome 
duct  as  upon  the  prayers  and  good  oflicee  to  them  the  resp<'ct  of  f)ther?. 
of  Ui^  spiritual  guides,  they  will  deem  it      LABoa-aAvifta  Macuiziks.  Mootea- 
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quieu  somowhere  regrctn  the  intrmiuction 
of  the  use  of  water-inilla  for  grinding 
corn,  instead  of  the  hand-mil b  tonncrly 
in  use,  as  it  threw  a  gn'at  many  lalwrere 
out  of  employment,  besides  diverting  the 
water  from  the  puq>08e8  of  irrigation. 
Upon  this  principle  of  tlirowing  lai)orers 
out  of  euiplovment,  the  Engli^in  weavers 
were  opposed  to  the  use  of  power-looms. 
It  is  not  remarkable  that  laborers  them- 
selves, who,  for  a  time,  feel  the  inconven- 
iences of  the  introduction  of  any  improve- 
ment, should  oppose  its  introduction  ;  but 
it  is  singular  that  any  man  of  enlarged 
and  phiro5M)phicAl  views  should  fall  into 
such  a  notion.  Nobotly  certainly  would 
tliink  it  a  misfortune  to  a  community,  that, 
in  conscquenco  of  some  impmvemenl  in 
agriculture,  the  same  lal><)r  would  produce 
a  greater  quantity  of  grain  ;  on  tlic  con- 
trary, ever}'  one  consents  to  the  praise  be- 
stowed, by  Johnson,  u])on  the  man  who 
makes  two  blades  of  gnisM  grow  where  only 
one  grew  before.  And  nn  improvement 
in  machinery,  whereby  the  same  lalwr 
will  produce  twice  the  quantity  of  cloth, 
is  precisely  the  same  in  its  general  effects 
U|)on  the  condition  of  the  community,  us 
an  improvement  in  agriculture.  But  in 
a  case  of  ifiipi-ovemoni  in  machinery,  the 
effect  is  more  apiMurnt  ond  more  sudden, 
as  it  will  spread  rapidly,  and,  accordingly, 
the  inconvenience  to  the  lalwrera  is,  in 
fact,  greater,  though  it  can  last  only  for  a 
time.  However,  the  circumstance  that  its 
eff^^ct  in  discharging  laborers  is  only  tem- 
iwrar}',  though  it  shows  that  the  inconve- 
nience to  the  community  is  very  limited, 
while  its  advantages  are  pennanent,  yet 
affords  no  great  coiisolation  to  the  laborers 
lliemselves,  if  the  |K>pulation  is  dense,  and 
employment  difficult  to  l»e  obuiincd,  since, 
while  this  tcminimry  elFect  is  jML^wing  off; 
tiiey  may  starve.  To  avoid  uriHiucing 
distress,  and  consequent  disonier,  labor- 
saving  machinery,  iherefon-,  shotdd  l>e  in- 
troduced gradually  among  u  conununity 
of  laborers,  like  those  of  England,  to 
whom  it  is  ordinarily  difficult  to  lind  full 
employment,  and  who,  if  unenipIoy«^<l, 
are  itnmediately  rcduce<l  to  <ristr»'ss.  Hith- 
erto (1831)  no  inconvenience  has  been 
experienced  in  the  IJ.  Slates,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  improve- 
ments hi  machinery,  since  it  is,  as  yet,  tJie 
more  general  habit  of  all  classes  to  save 
something,  so  that  very  few  are  reduced 
to  imnuHiiute  distress,  though  thrown  out 
of  employment ;  and  thrre  is  usually 
less  dimcidty  in  obtaining  full  employ- 
ment for  the  industrious  clashes  than  in 
uoA  other  countries ;  and,  accordingly,  all 


classes  are  in  favor  of  improvements  and 
inventions  whereby  lalxir  may  be  mved, 
or  its  products  augmented. 

Laboratort  (laboraiorium);  a  place 
fitted  up  for  tJio  researches  of  the  chemist. 
It  bears  the  some  relation  to  the  science 
of  chemistry  oa  an  obeenatory  docs  to 
that  of  astronomy.  Although  the  simple 
ol)servation  of  nature  is  sufficient  to  tench 
us  the  properties  of  numerous  compoundsi, 
and  to  enable  us  to  develo[)e,  m  part, 
tJiosc  forces  which  produce  chemical 
changes,  still  the  science  of  chemistry 
must  ever  have  remained  exceedingly  de- 
fective in  facts,  and  faulty  in  tiieory,  but 
for  the  light  derive<l  from  experimenL  It 
is  by  means  of  artificial  fixtures  and  pro- 
cesses, that  the  chemist  obtains  the  ele- 
ments in  a  suite  of  freedoni,  and  recom- 
bines  them  so  as  to  produce,  in  many 
instances,  not  only  their  original  coni- 

1)ouuds,  but  such  as  are  altogetlier  ne%v. 
it  is  no  exagg<>ration  to  say,  that  nine 
tenths  of  tlie  racts  of  the  science,  and  a 
majority  of  tlie  arts  dcpendine  upon  it, 
have  been  derived  from  tlie  luborator}*. 
The  constructions  which  first  received 
this  name  consisted  of  under-ground 
opartmenta,  secludetl  from  hght  and 
wholesome  air  of  day — a  situation  it  is 
impossible  to  accoimt  for,  except  upon  the 
idea  that  it  was  copied  fi-om  the  alche- 
mists, who  are  known  to  have  preferrod 
such  places  for  the  purpose  of  secrecy. 
The  inconveniences  attending  these  situa- 
tions, from  the  want  of  light  and  facilities 
for  ventilation,  os  well  as  from  llie  preva- 
lence of  moisture,  caused  them  gradually 
to  be  exchanged  for  apartments  alwve 
ground ;  and  although,  ior  a  time,  an  un- 
neci'ssarily  gloomy  and  niysterious  aspect 
was  im()arted  to  them,  from  their  being 
built  of  stone  or  brick,  and  but  in]|)crfectly 
lighted,  tliey  have  at  lengtli  come  to 
resemble,  in  their  general  appearance, 
other  structures  intended  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  science.  Besides  laboratories  iji- 
tended  for  scientific  research,  there  are 
those  which  are  devoted  to  articles  of 
chemical  manufacture,  as  the  alkaline, 
eartliy  and  metallic  suits,  pigments,  &c.; 
but  as  these  possess  considerable  diversity 
in  their  construction,  according  to  the 
kinds  of  mamifacture  for  which  tliey  are 
employe*!,  and  caimot  well  be  conceived 
of  without  the  aid  of  drawings,  we  shall 
omit  their  description,  and  confine  the 
present  article  to  a  verj-  general  account 
of  a  lalwratory  fittcil  up  for  the  researches 
of  one  or  two  philosophical  chemists,  in 
connexion  witli  a  theotrp,or  lecture  room, 
fur  the  public  iliuiitration  of  ibc  acieuce. 
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A  buildiiur  wholly  doTOted  to  dua  pur- 
pose, sbouia  be  bat  one  ttarj  in  height,  m 
Older  to  fikcilitate  access  to  the  npartinentB, 

and  to  render  more  ensy  the  bringing;  in 
of  heavv  articles,  as  wood,  water,  coals, 
■nd  eaiboya,  and,  at  the  satne  time,  to 
allow  of  openings  in  the  roof  for  sky-Iiglits 
and  for  ventilation.  In  sonie  laboratories 
the  theatre  and  workiu^^-roofn  are  united  iu 
die  seme  qMrtment ;  in  others,  they  are 
Ftjiarated  by  a  partition.  Tho  advantage 
of  the  fonner  constructiou  is,  that  the 
fiinaee  opefadooB  befere  •  daie  ere  nm- 
dered  iiinre  cn^iy ;  but  the  disadvantages 
are,  that  the  size  of  the  room  rendere  it  an 
inconvenient  place  for  private  researches, 
eepecially  hi  the  winter,  and  the  seats  are 
coTitimially  .subjected  to  the  dust  and  litter 
of  ordiuaiy  operations.  We  shall  treat  of 
a  bboratoiy  in  which  dieee  apartmenli 
are  distinct.  The  btiildiDg  may  vary  in 
length  fn)ni  50  to  80  feet,  and  in  breadth 
from  25  to  50  feet.  It  should  be  well 
pioioed  ^th  wiodowe  laterally,  and  also 
with  sky-lijihts  and  openings  in  the  roof. 
The  lectiue-room  should  occupy  two  thirds 
of  die  leoffth  of tiie  liiillding ;  and  the  pard* 
don  widen  separatee  it  from  die  working- 
room  and  other  apartments,  muut  contain 
tlie  flues  that  are  requisite  for  the  furnaces 
of  Ibe  wbole  eettUiabmeDt;  dwee  may  be 
■picid  Ofor  tlie  wall  on  both  sides,  and 
finally  be  carried  out  of  the  roof  in  one 

Ceral  chimney.  The  floor,  from  8  to  13 
in  advanee  of  this  waU,  should  be 
paved  with  stone,  or  brick ;  in  front  of 
which,  and  immediately  before  the  seats 
ftr  die  dasi^  a  table,  with  oocasioDal 
bleaks  fbr  passages,  ga.'^ometcrs,  and  a 
pneumatic  cistern,  should  extend  quite 
across  ilic  room,  from  side  to  side.  At 
Ae  ends  of  this  Bpacc,  encloeed  by  the 
table,  cupboards  should  be  erected  ajrainst 
the  walL  witli  glass  doon,  for  the  recep- 
doo  of  the  jars  of  die  pneuroade  dfltem, 
measures,  retorts,  flasks,  receivers,  and  the 
bottles  and  vials  containing  the  rhemicab 
employed  for  denionstrauon.  Tiie  table 
Asm  be  abundantly  provided  imdi 
dimwers  of  different  sizes,  in  some  places 
extending  quite  down  to  the  Boor,  for  the 
reception  of  substances  empk>yed  in  a 
eooiw  ot  demonetradon,  and  which  it  is 
not  neccssar}'  to  keep  in  vials  and  iMMtles, 
each  as  the  common  metals  and  many 
earthy  and  melallie  laltR  ;  besides  fbr  tiie 
nmnenniS  tools,  as  knives,  files,  gii7i- 
lets,  forceps,  and  oilier  iudisjKjnsable  arti- 
cles, as  corks,  valves  or  glass  plates,  sdr- 
Utt^  Mnitffft  Madders,  tow,  motches,  sand* 
tapera,  glass,  metallic  and  earthen  tul)es, 
«Qp-codu»  6lc^  &c  Two  or  three  porta- 


ble furnaces,  of  different  sizes  and  sliap^e, 
may  have  a  place  near  the  wall  for  ordi- 
nary furnace  o|)emtions  ;  and  a  recess  in 
the  wall,  centnilly  pluci-d,  and  about  foin 
feet  from  tlie  Moor  (similar  in  shape  to  a 
eomroon  drs-place),  should  lie  provided, 
with  a  strong  draft,  for  thf>>e  experiment.-* 
which  are  attended  >vith  dangerous  exha- 
lations. The  seats  may  be  arranged  as  is 
UHial  in  odier  lecture-rooms.  The  floor 
mou\  u[)on  the  otlicr  side  ot"  tiie  partition 
may  be  divided,  lengtliwise  of  the  buildiugy 
into  two  aptitaients,  separated  by  a  nar> 
row  8)}aoe-way».,one  of  the  rooms  liaving 
doulilc  the  dtmen«ini)-.  of  the  other;  the 
larger  is  the  wurkiu^-rooni ;  the  8niall*'r, 
an  apsrtment  for  reoeiving  delicate  articin 
of  apparatus,  as  balances,  electrical  ma- 
chines, air-pump,  &C.,  and  which  would 
lie  liable  to  mjuiy  if  exposed  to  tbeatlaclcs 
of  the  damp  and  corrosive  vapors  that  are 
continually  floating  al>oiit  in  tlic  other 
rooms.  The  cutry  conuuuuicuies  with 
the  tboatro  by  a  door;  a  double  door, 
also,  connects  the  working-room  and  the 
lecture-room.  The  whole  d^or  of  tiie 
woriung-room  is  ps?ed  with  Bride  or 
stone.  TRie  first  figure  of  importance  in 
this  room  is  the  general  working  furnace. 
Its  use  is  partly  domestic,  partly  chemical  i 
for  it  is  wtended  lo  wann  and  air  die 
place,  occasionally  to  heat  water,  as  well 
as  to  supply  the  means  of  raising  a  cnici- 
ble  to  ignition,  or  of  afibrding  a  high  tem- 
perature to  dMiDi  wd  ofnporatinff  basins, 
through  the  agency  of  a  sand-hath.  It  b 
built  with  a  table  top.  The  fupe-pUce 
itself  is  constnieied  of  briclc-woric,  with 
iron  front  and  fittings,  and  the  flue,  being 
carried  liorizonUilly  for  three  or  four  feet, 
is  aflervi'ards  carried  oflf  to,  and  oonneeted 
with,  the  main  flue  existing  in  the  WSlL 
The  fire-place  and  horizontal  flue  are 
covered  with  a  laige  plate  of  cast  iron,  of 
fiom  two  to  three  Aet  in  width ;  this  is 
formed,  in  tlie  middle,  over  the  heated 
part,  into  sanfi-baths;  a  round,  movable 
one  over  the  Arc  itself,  and  a  long,  fixed 
one4>rerthe  flue.  The  sand-baths  supply 
ever}'  gradation  of  heat,  from  dull  redness, 
if  required,  down  to  a  temperature  of  100^ 
or  tower,  whilst  on  each  ride  of  diem 
exists  a  level  surface,  which  answers  eveiy 
purpose  of  an  ordinary'  table,  and  supplies 
extraordinai-y  facilities  to  expi'rinicnts  go- 
ing on  in  die  sand-badi  or  ramace.  This 
furnace  roajr  be  advantageously  placed  • 
directly  against  the  wall  which  separatee 
the  worlting-rooin  from  die  tbeatie.  A 
hxgfif  flaring^  wooden  hood  should  be 
suspended  over  the  sand-bath,  to  receive 
the  fumes  evolved  during  the  digestiooti 
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and  solutions  made  upon  it,  and  to  con- 
duct thcui  away  into  tlie  chimney.  (For 
m  pwtieular  description  of  this  furnace, 
see  Faraday,  On  Chemical  Manipulationtf 
p.  90.)  Near  by  may  be  placed  another 
Ibmaee  Ibr  hcimiif  •  ki^v  eopper  boiler, 
iDtended  to  supply  the  lal>orator}'  with  hot 
water;  the  Injiler  should  also  be  tilted 
with  a  head,  worm  and  refrigerator,  in 
Ofder  to  provide  an  occasional  supply  of 
distilled  water.  The  tiihli  s  should  be  as 
extensive  as  tlie  room  will  allow,  and  be 
BO  placed  as  to  adinit  of  nedy  aocen; 
lienee  u  hu-ge  one,  plteed  towards  the 
midtllt*  of  the  room,  and  in  such  a  situa- 
tion us  to  be  well  lighted,  is  veir  useful. 
It  rilould  be  OMde  strong,  and  furnished 
with  drawers,  unites  it  he  ch)sed  in  with 
doors,  so  as  to  form  ciu>board8.  To  pro- 
tect it  from  corroeive  nuidB,  ae  adde  aod 
alkalies,  it  should  be  oorered  with  sheet 
lead.  Ilia  comer,  and  as  much  out  of  tlie 
way  as  possible,  a  sink  of  stoue,  or  of 
•iroDg  wood-work  fined  widi  lend,  mum 
be  provi<led.  It  munt  Ik?  supplied  with 
water,  if  possible,  from  a  cistern  or  aque- 
duct, since  an  unlimited  supply  of  water 
is  deraandeil  in  a  laboratoiy.  A  place  in 
its  imnrediute  neighborhood  is  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  cleansing  acconiponimentd 
of  •  sink,  such  as  paOs,  pnni^  spongea, 
brooms,  hnislies,  &c.  Between  the  table 
and  the  working  furnace  may  be  placed 
ibe  pneumalie  clMeni,  wlm  abould  be 
of  larger  dimensions  than  UMt  employed 
in  the  theatre.  If  the  surface  of  water  ho 
19  inches  by  2d,  and  a  well  be  formed  at 
noe  endof  14  inches  by  10,  and  13  Inebea 
in  depth,  so  as  to  leave  u  continuation  of 
shen  surface,  on  three  sides  of  the  well, 
of  2i  inches  in  width,  it  will  be  found 
sufficieiidy  large  for  almost  any  purpose. 
It  slioulil  have  shelf  room  sufficient  to 
hold  sevend  jars  of  gus  at  once.  It  sliould 
be  filled  whh  water  until  it  li  1}  inch  or 
1|  inch  above  the  shelf,  and  should  be 
provided  with  a  sto{>-cock,  by  which  the 
water  may  be  drawn  off  when  it  has 
become  acidified  or  dirty.  Siieh  a  ttougfa 
is  best  mnde  of  jnpanned  copper,  and 
supported  in  a  wooden  frame,  so  as  to 
stand  about  99  inches  from  the  door;  or  it 
may  be  made  of  wood,  and  lined  widi  sheet 
lead.  Unless  the  cstahlisliineut  is  very 
extensive,  one  mercurial  cistern  will  an- 
swer fur  both  rooms;  It  may  ba  shaped 
out  of  marble  or  soap-stone,  or  l)e  made 
of  cast  iron,  and  mounted  upon  a  firm 
flame,  fitted  with  roHera.  Cupboards  are 
very  uwful ;  and  at  least  two  lai^  ones, 
with  slielves,  ought  to  In*  provided,  in 
arder  to  preserve  chemical  prcparatioiiS| 
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and  the  neater  sort  of  apparatus,  from  the 
dust  and  dirt  which  are  constantly  moving 
and  settling  in  the  lalx>rator)'.  .VJI  parts 
of  the  walu  within  re^ich  should  be  fitted 
up  with  shelves,  in  a  firm'  manner,  to 
laeeiva  bottlea  and  jare ;  alw  a  tube-wdl 
sliould  he  provided,  to  iiold  piec^of  glass 
tubo,  froiTi  one  to  three  feet  long.  A  part 
of  the  wall  should  be  furnished  with  long 
spikes,  to  hold  raint  and  fltaak  rings,  laiga 
hSent  tubes,  siphons,  coils  of  wire,  iron 
tongs  for  holding  flasks,  6cc  Among 
odier  indispennhfo  fimimro  mij  bt  attii* 
merated  the  following  aitidesc  ooa  or 
two  large  wooden  blocks,  to  serve  as  bases 
on  which  to  put  heavv  mortars ;  an  anvil, 
or  ^like  with  its  fboc4HOck ;  a  vice  affixed 
to  a  side  table ;  hammers ;  cold  chisels ; 
a  screw-driver;  saws:  cutting  chisels; 
gimlets;  brad-ai^;  hdf-round,  flat,  and 
small  threeHK]uare  files ;  foroapa;'  a  trow- 
el ;  a  soldering-iron,  with  its  appendages; 
a  glue  pot :  oaus ;  screws ;  spatulas  of  sUver, 
{▼ory,  steel  and  wood  $  coruunw;  sbean; 
hlow-pipes ;  scratching  diamond,  &c.  A 
number  of  filtering  stands,  supiwrts  for 
retorts  and  flasks,  and  wooden  fonns  for 
holding  glsas  evaporating  basins,  flasks 
and  receivers,  should  be  provided  ;  alno  a 
ffivat  variety  of  common,  kitchen,  open 
furaaosBi  The  cellar  beneath  the  woifc- 
ing-room  should  contain  the  more  bulky 
articles,  and  such  as  do  not  receive  injury 
fit>m  a  slight  degree  of  moisture,  as  lute- 
sand,  charcoal,  bricks,  caitiays  of  acM,- 
voltaic  troughs,  &.c.  We  do  not  go  into  a 
descriptiou  of  the  common  dasi  appara- 
tus ffUeli  is  essential  to  a  laboratory,  BS^ 
Woulfo's  and  Nooth^s  apparatus,  retorts^ 
adopters,  receivers,  mattrasses,  flasks,  prc- 
cipitatinff  glasses,  6lc^  6cc^  since  these 
articles  bwro  eome  to  ba  wtXi  known, 
under  their  appropriate  name«,  in  every 
laig;e  ci^  where  philooophical  apparatus 
is  lUanunctured.  Doctor  Hemy  recom- 
mends that  tlie  fMindngof  diatpart  of  the 
laboratory  furniture  which  is  exposed  to 
the  action  of  acids,  be  done  with  the  sul- 
phate of  lead. 

Lahoraioryj  in  mHitxu^'  affairs,  signifies 
that  place  where  all  sorts  of  fireworks 
are  prepared,  both  for  actual  service 
and  tor  experifflsni^  vis.  quIekHnatebei^ 
fuzes,  port-fire,  grape-shot,  case-shot,  car- 
casses and  grenades,  cartridges,  sliells 
fiBed,  and  fiins  fixed,  wads,  dec.  Sec 

Labordk,  Jean  Joseph  de,  a  mer- 
chant di."rtin;,'ui.shed  for  activity,  rnteqiriw*', 
wealth  and  benevolence,  of  an  ancient 
family  in  Beam,  born  in  1724,  amassed 
a  largt?  fortune  at  Bayonne,  by  commerce 
with  the  West  Indies  and  Spain.  Wbeo» 
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in  I7S8,  tbc  French  court  wished  to  ob>  iMroism,  which  this  navigator  relates  in 
tain  a  loan  of  50,000,000  of  livres  fit>in  the  account  of  his  voyage,  and  for  which 
the  Spanish  court,  Uie  latter  would  not  he  had  a  monument  erected  to  their  mem- 
don  the  ttiniTtion  without  Ldmide's  ory,  at  Port  Francois,  on  the  coast  of 
guarantee.  Upon  this,  Laborde  was  mode  California.  The  oldest  of  these  tlircc, 
court  bauken  and  the  fint  ininisten  Choi-  after  having  retired  from  the  navy,  was 
seal,  gafe  mm  Us  oniira  eonndeooe.  appointed  twsowirw,  and,  in  1789,  moa&cr 
A<ler  the  fall  of  this  statesman,  Laborde  of  tlie  constituent  assembly.  His  reports 
retired  from  the  greatest  part  of  his  busi-  on  tlie  state  of  the  finonces  were  pnntod 
UC68.  At  the  breaking  out  of  tlie  Amcri-  by  order  of  the  chamber.  He  died,  1801, 
can  revofaitiaii,  lie  alone  wnn  able  to  fur-  a  voluntny  oadle  at  London, 
nish  the  ^vemment  12,000,000  hvrca  in  Labordf.,  Alexander  Louis  Joseph, 
gold,  at  Brest,  which  enabled  the  ezpedi-  count  de,  the  youuffeat  sou  of  the jpreced- 
turn  under  Roebembeott  to  eet  eeiL  At  a  ing,  born  1774,  et  nria,  entered  tne  Aso- 
later  period,  Laborde  employed  his  fbr>  than  scn  ice,  where,  in  consequence  of  a 
time  in  useful  and  splendid  buildings,  letter  from  his  lather  to  Jowph  II,  who 
The  palaces  of  Sl  Ouen  (since  the  prop-  etiterlaiued  great  esteem  for  the  old  La- 
ei^  of  Mon&  Tenuuix),  of  Sl  Leu  (after-  borde,  and  had  expressed  the  wish  to  see 
wards  Ixjlonging  to  the  duke  of  Orleans),  one  of  his  sons  in  his  service,  he  wns  ap- 
of  La  Fen6  Vidame  (beiongiiig  to  tiie  pointed  lieutenant  in  the  rM;inient  Wen? 
dotEeofFentliidvra)^andtiietotlNiifil]e^  Bet-CoDoredo,  end  was  afterwarda  m- 
near  Paris,  were  built  by  him,  as  well  as  moved  to  the  Uffht-horae  regiment  Kina- 
the  finest  houses  in  the  Chuuss^e  d\\ntin,  ky,  as  captain.  Laborde  would  willingly 
a  street  of  Paris,  which,  in  his  time,  was  a  have  served  his  country  in  tlic  French 
large  garden,  belonging  to  his  hoteL  Ho  rerolutionary  war,  but  hie  name  waa  on 
ilevoted  24,000  francs,  yearly,  to  the  sup-  the  li.«t  of  cmigrmits.  At  that  time,  while 
port  of  the  poor.  Towards  the  erection  Iving  wound^  at  Ueidelberg,  he  made 
of  four  large  hoovitab,  at  Paris  (1788),  he  the  acquaintance  of  general  Oudinot  (who  . 
contributed  400,000  franca.  With  this  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  regiment 
truly  royal  l>enefirenee  he  combined  the  Kinsky)  niifl  oiherH  of  his  ronntryniao* 
most  delicate  manners,  lie  never  sooke  This  strengthened  liim  in  his  resolutiOB. 
of  the  good  he  had  done,  nor  somred  Aa  aoon  as  tlie  peaee  of  dbmpo-Formio 
those  whom  he  had  served  to  feel  op-  was  concluded,  he  left  ihe  Austrian  sor- 
prcsscd  by  the  oblifjntioii.  Satisfied  in  vice,  and  obtained  the  erasure  of  his  nwiio 
the  poasearion  of  the  love  and  esteem  of  from  llie  list  of  emigrants.  On  his  n;tum 
Ilia  fellow  citizens,  he  declined  external  to  France,  he  devoted  himself  to  science, 
marks  of  distinction.  Louis  XVI  raised  madca  journey  to  England,  Holland,  Italy 
his  estate  of  Laborde  (his  family  name  and  Spain, and,  on  his  return,  published  hxB 
WW  Dofi;  hie  aneeolon^  ^vfao^  m  1600,  splenoid  work.  Voyage  piitoresqueiikkh' 
had  purchased  the  Fmall  domain  laborde,  rujuede  VEspagne  (4  vols.,  fbl.);  his  Itxni' 
called  tliciii.'wilves  Dori  Laborde)  to  a  mar-  rairederE.<fj}n(rnf{'i  vols.);  hit<De8criution 
quisate ;  but  he  made  no  use  or  this  title,  of  the  Gollecuuii  uf  Greek  Vases  belong- 
Dnring  tbe  period  of  teiror,  Laborde  livexl  ing  to  Coimt  Lamberg ;  his  Voyage  piUo- 
in  retirement  on  his  rstnte  at  Mtr^ville,  resque  en  JJutrirhe  (2  vols.,  folio);  and  the 
but,  like  Maieeherbes  and  Lavoisier,  who  commencement  of  his  work  on  the  monu- 
rcaemMed  liim  hi  boUeBem  of  ohaneter,  menta  of  France,  in  chronological  ifdat, 
he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  popu-  He  was  elected  a  member  of  tlie  institute, 
larlemlers.  Gendarmes  dragged  the  ven-  and  No|K)leon  intrusted  him  with  impor- 
crable  old  man  to  tlie  tribunal  of  blood,  tanl  business  us  counsellor  of  state.  He 
His  whole  commime,  consieiing  of  1200;  likewise  accompanied  the  emperor  to 
offered  to  defend  their  father  and  bene-  Spain  and  Austria.  In  1814,  I^dwrde 
^nctoff  but  he  decUned  it,  and  exhorted  commanded  a  division  of  the  national 
them  to  keep  the  peace.  These  worthy  guard  of  Pane;  and  floiiel|ded,  together 
people  aent  a  deputation  to  tlie  conven-  with  Tourton,  in  the  naBllS  of  nuuslul 
don,  hilt  in  vain  ;  the  Ivnefartor  of  thou-  Moncey,  the  capitulation  with  the  Rus- 
aands  fell,  at  the  age  of  70  L\pril  18, 17iM),  aians.  After  the  restoration,  he  made  a 
.uder  tiie  guillotnie.    His  crime  wat  aaeood  joumegr  tiuoogfa  England,  and,  on 


being  rich.     Laborde  had  four  sons,  his  return,  published  the  first  hook  ia 

Three  of  these  served  in  the  navy ;  two  France  on  the  system  of  mutual  instruction, 

accompanied  the  unfbrtunate  La  Pey-  During  three  years,  he  waa  Bheiwlw  AiK 

rouse.  They  met  their  death,  before  the  secretary  to  the  central  society  for  the 

kaiof  LaPe^nouae^  vaaael,  iaanactof  astenaon  of  tbia  method  of  edueatiaa. 
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In  1818,  he  was  a^min  nppointpd  counsel- 
lor of  Htate,  but  was  »oou  displaced  on 
suspicion  of  liberal  principles.  In  18*^ 
the  department  of  tlie  Seino  elected  liiin 
its  i>>preflcntative.  In  this  cafNicity,  he  has 
always  opjKisetl  tlie  encroaching  spirit  of 
tlic  ultras  with  energy,  and  sometimes 
with  8ucresf<.  His  work  on  the  prisons 
in  Paris  efl'ected  a  material  improvement 
in  tliem.  His  treatise  on  the  Iwtter  con- 
struction of  water-works,  sluices,  wells 
and  paviunents,  drew  tlie  attention  of  tlie 
authorities  to  tlu^se  objects. 

Laboring  of  a  ship  implies  pitching 
or  rolling  heavily  in  a  tuHuilent  s»ea — nil 
elfect  by  which  tlie  masts  and  hull  are 
greatly  endangered  ;  because,  by  the  rtjll- 
iog  motion,  the  masts  strain  \\\\o\\  their 
riirouds  witli  an  effort  which  increases  as 
the  sine  of  their  obli(|uity ;  and  the  con- 
tinual agitation  of  the  vessel  oHen  loosens 
her  joints,  ami  makes  her  extremely  leaky. 

Labrador  ;  an  extensive  country  of  N. 
America,  lying  between  Hudson's  bay,  the 
Atlantic  oce«»,  and  Canada,  and  extending 
from  the  50th  to  tlie  GOth  degree  of  uortli 
latitui]e,or  nearly  700  miles  in  length,  from 
nortli  to  south.  It  is  about  500  miles  in 
breadth,  but  has  never  lieen  fully  explored, 
and  is  httlc  known,  the  severity  of  the 
climate  and  the  barrenness  of  the  region 
confining  the  visits  of  foreigners  princi- 
pally to  the  coasts.  These  are  Iwnlered 
by  innumerable  islands,  so  close  togetlier 
as  to  bear  the  appearance  of  main  land, 
broken  by  uilets:  this  has  given  rise  to 
much  confusion  in  tlie  charts.  The  sum- 
mer is  short,  but  extremely  hot,  and  tlie 
winters  are  very  rigorous.  Great  num- 
bers of  fish,  of  various  kinds,  particulariy 
cotl  and  sahnon,  are  found  on  tlie  sliort>s, 
and  in  tlie  small  rivers.  The  islets  are 
covered  with  flocks  of  sca-fowl,  particu- 
larly eider  ducks.  Bears,  wolves,  foxes, 
hares,  martens,  &.C.,  arc  numerous.  The 
|K)pulation  is  small.  The  natives  of  tiie 
coast  are  Esquimaux.  The  tril>os  of  the  in- 
terior are  little  known.  Labra<lor  belongs 
to  Great  Britain,  and  is  annexed  to  the 
goveniment  of  Newfoundland.  The  Lab- 
rador fishery,  in  1829,  was  calculated  to 
employ  2108  vessels,  and  24,100  seamen ; 
(K)0  of  the  vessels,  manned  witli  9110 
men,  and  pnxhiriiig  <»78,000  cwt.  of  fish, 
and  b730  hhd:^  of  oil,  were  British  ;  and 
1500  vessels,  manned  with  15,000  men, 
and  producing  1,100;000  cwt.  of  fish,  and 
1 1,000  hlids.  of  oU,  were  from  the  U.  States. 
(Sec  Fisheries.) 

LABRAPORITE,or  LABRAnoaFELDSPAIt. 

This  mineral  scan'ely  differs  from  fekl- 
Kpar  (q.  v.)  in  tlie  proix'rties  of  its  crv-s- 


talline  structure,  except  in  having  ooe  of 
its  cleavages  somewhat  leaj  distinct.  In 
hardness,  also,  it  is  neariy  identical  with 
that  n|>ecies;  but  its  8|)Qcific  gravity  is 
somewhat  higher,  being  2.75.  The  re- 
markable opaK  ticent  and  iridescent  lints 
which  it  exhibits,  constitute  its  mo!<t 
striking  character.  Its  ordinary  color  is  a 
dark  gray.  Its  reflections,  which,  for  va- 
riety and  intenseness  of  f^olor,  vie  with 
tliose  of  the  o|»al,  are  visible  only  upoil 
two  op|K)sito  siiles  of  any  crystal  or  nuu». 
Blue  and  green  colors  are  the  most  com- 
mon ;  but  occasionally  these  are  inter* 
mingled  with  rich  flame-colored  tints. 
It  IS  sawed  into  slabs  by  the  lapidaries, 
an<l  empIoye<I  in  inlaid  work.  The  finect 
pieces  are  very  highly  esteemed.  A 
square  table,  composetl  of  two  pieces  of 
this  stone,  and  whose  dimensions  wera 
13  inches  bv  20,  and  8  lines  in  tliick- 
ness,  was  sold,  in  Paris,  for  1800  francs. 
The  Labra<iorite  is  com|)08ed  of  54.G  sili- 
ca, 29.0  alumine,  11.8  magnesia,  and  4.6 
soda.  It  was  first  distinguished  by  tlio 
reverend  B.  Latrobe,  among  a  number  of 
specimens  sent  to  him  from  Labrador  br 
the  Moravian  missioiiariea  It  occurs,  not 
only  in  pebbles  on  tiie  shore,  but  in  spots 
in  the  rocks  about  Nain,  and  particularly 
near  a  lagoon  about  50  or  60  miles  in- 
land. Its  colors,  darting  through  tlic  lim- 
pid crj'stiil  of  the  lake,  and  flashing  fron» 
the  clirts,  mon;  especially  when  moistened 
by  a  shower  of  rain,  clianging  contin- 
ually with  every  ultenition  in  liie  position 
of  the  s|K.'Ctiitor,  an.'  described  as  ahuost 
realizing  a  scene  in  fairy  land.  Labrador 
feld8)>ur  is  also  found  u|>un  the  bonlers  of 
the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  at  F^redericks- 
vceni,  in  Norway,  and  at  some  other 
places. 

Labtri.xth,  with  the  ancients ;  a  build- 
ing contziining  such  a  number  of  cham- 
bers and  galleries,  one  running  into  th« 
other,  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  find- 
tlie  way  through  it.  The  Kgyjitian  laby- 
rinth, the  most  famous  of  all,  was  situated 
in  Central  Eg>'pt,  above  lake  MoQris,  not 
far  from  Crocwiilopohs,  in  the  country 
now  called  F^oom.  According  to  some 
>vriters,  it  was  built  by  the  Dodecarchs 
(650  B.  C);  according  to  others,  by 
Psammetichus ;  according  to  others,  by 
Ismande^  who  is  also  »iid  to  have  been 
burictl  there.  In  all  proliability,  it  was  a 
8«;pulchrc.  The  building,  half  above  and 
half  tielow  tlie  ground,  was  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world,  and  is  reported  to  have  cou- 
Uuned  3000  rooms,  tlio  arrangement  of 
which  seems  to  liavc  been  symlwlic  of 
the  zodiac  and  solar  system.    All  thciw 
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fooim  wen  endrcled  bv  a  eomiiKm  irall 

and  by  columns;  but  tJic  poflsn^ies  wore 
no  intricate,  tliat  no  sireuffer  could  tind 
ib^  way  wMMmt  •  guide.  It  is  said,  that, 
in  tlu'  lower  rooms,  the  coffins  of  tlie 
builders  of  iltk  iinnK'nse  fabric,  and  of 
the  fwcred  crocodiles,  were  deposited, 
CD<1  1 1  tat  the  up{>er  rooms  flORelled,  in 
splendor  mid  nrt,  all  liiiman  works.  At 
praseut,  only  150  rooms  are  reported  to 
bo  MOHllblis  di6  ochen  sfs  dnlE,  and 
rlinkf'd  witli  njbl>ish.  RrfifX'Oting  the 
inu-rior  roiistniction  and  tlie  destination 
of  liic  labyrinth  of  Crete  we  know  stiU 
less.  Tba  aoelant  writers  consider  this 
subterranean  caveni  f<>  have  Iwon  b«iilt  by 
Dndalua,  in  iiuttatiou  of  that  of  Eg)  pt, 
iNit  on  aMMller  scale,  by  oidar  of  BIuhmi, 
who  Ijonfinf'd  there  the  Minotaur.  Ac- 
corrlinp  to  others,  it  \v;i3  a  temple  of  the 
latter.  The  labyrinili  at  Clusium  was 
sraetad  bf  Itinf  Poraenna,  probably  for 
hi?  own  )»rpulrlirr.  h  ^vnfl  a  square  build- 
uig  of  stone,  50  feet  iu  height  and  30  on 
each  iMe.  At  each  comer  Mood  a  pyra- 
inid,  and  alio  one  in  the  Centre,  each  150 
fe«  t  high,  and  at  the  fmse,  75  feet  wide. 
These  editices  were  not  built  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  maidbnf  people  lose  their  v^-ay ; 
this  was  mrrcly  an  ni  fideiital  pooidiarity, 
on  ttcrouni  of  wliich  every  confused  mosB 
of  thingH,  difficult  to  \ie  disentangled,  haa 
been  cutod  a  UAyrwih.  The  same  name 
ia  also  given  to  a    irf  of  the  ear.  (q.  v.) 

Lac,  Lak,  Laak,  und  LAk'h,  are  diner- 
<«t  ways  of  spelling  the  thI^  derivttl^ 
from  the  Sanscrit  words  laksha  and  Ink- 
ska,  i.  V.  one  himdred  thouttand  ;  n  name 
given  by  the  Hindoos  to  tlie  coccus  Uxca 
mAgkm  lag,  for  wliieh  they  have  six  dif- 
Ihnht  terms:  "hut  tin  y  genenilly  call  it 
laUka,''  tM\»  air  VV  ilhiini  Jones  (As.  Res. 
'At964),  oftom  the  muhitadeof  fltnalliii- 

seelB  wbirli,  as  tliey  believe,  di.s«  }iarL'e  it 
from  their  stotn.u  hs,  and  nt  length  destroy 
the  tree  on  which  tJiey  form  their  colo- 
nies." The  gum-lae  is  proliobly  dis- 
r-biirL'e.l  li\  the  enci  •;  ,  ns  a  defence  for 
its  eggH,  which  are  deposited  ou  the  bihar 
iraeb  Foot  kinda  are  known— -eHck^ae, 
atMd-lar,  lump-lac,  and  shell-lac.  The  hrst 
is  the  ;r(irn  before  its  separation  fnnn  the 
t>vigH,  which  it  iucrubt.s  ;  and  the  best  is  of 
d  ted  po^^Rib  color:  the  second  is  the 
gum  in  a  gnuuilated  form,  stripi>ed  from 
the  twigs,  and  perhaps  boiled,  by  which  a 
portion  of  tiie  color  is  loflt;  m&  HxM  if 
the  ^ed-lac^ttieliad  into  olces:  and  the 
foiirtli,  the  coniinon  form  in  which  it  is 
known  in  Europe,  IB  the  purified  gum. 
TftV'^toet  if  amber-colored  and  transpa- 
rent. In  the  Eeet,  it  if  much  and  for 
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trinkets.  It  is  the  basis  of  sealing-wax. 
It  fonns  varnishes,  ftimishes  a  brillii'iit  red 
dye,  and,  mixed  witlj  thrice  its  weight  of 
fine  sand,  is  made  into  polishing  stones.' 
(See  Coccus.)  Lac^  in  its  oiiginal  meaning, 
is  applied  to  the  computation  of  money 
in  U»  Em  IndieaL  Thus  a  <dt  of  ru- 
peee  ia  lOOyOOO^  which,  supposing  them 
to  be  neeo,  or  standard,  equal  XIS^^XX). 

Lacaillk.  (See  CmUe.) 
.  LACCAOint  liiuLiiDs ;  a  group  of  email 
islands  \\\  the  Indian  wa  :  the  nearest  is 
about  120  milcH  from  the  coast  of  Malabar ; 
km.  71»  ly  to  7;P  E. ;  lat,  10°  to  12° 
40^  N.  These  islands  ure  supjioised  to  be 
what  Ptolemy  <-alled  hutulft  .Vunicro  XIX; 
but,  in  fiict,  they  are  32,  ail  of  them  small, 
and  eovered  with  treee.  They  are  rocky 
on  their  .sides,  mostly  as  if  laid  on  a  lK)t- 
tom  of  sand,  attended  with  re<'fs,  and  the 
chamieb  between  them  very  deep.  Tliey 
are  commenly  visited  by  *Engn>h  shi|is, 
in  their  way  from  India  to  the  IN  i^ian 

Silf  or  Red  sea.  The  principal  trallic  of 
e  inhdiitttnta  is  hi  the  prodace  of  the 
cocoa  palm,  such  as  tlie  oil,  the  cables 
and  cordage  pn  pan^d  from  this  plant ;  and 
in  fish,  which  is  dried  and  sent  to  the  con- 
tinent of  India,  from  whence  the\  ^'et  rice, 
&C.,  in  return.  They  al.-o  n  nde  to  Mas- 
cot, in  laige  boots,  and  bring  back,  in  re- 
turn for  Aeir  eommoditiea,  datee  and 
coffee.  Amber^'ris  is  oflen  found  floating 
off  these  islands.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  Molutmmedaus,  called  MopUns. 

Lacc  is  a  spedea  of  net-work,  made  of 
.«ilk,  thread,  or  cotton,  niv)n  which,  in  old 
times,  patterns  were  embroidered  by  the 
needle,  after  its  coiistruction :  they  are 
now,  fbr  the  most  part,  formed  duiing  the 
knitting  itself.  The  iKst  laces  are  made 
at  MeciiUu,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent  mid 
Valenciennea.  In  England,  Boekingham- 
shire  chioflv  funiishrs  lace  knit  bv  hand, 
which  requires  much  patience  and  a.<«i- 
duity.  The  lace  made  by  machinery 
is  largely  manufactured  at  Nottingham. 
The  invention  of  laee  kniningis  nttrituned 
by  Beckmann  (ii.  313)  to  Barbara,  wife  of 
dnristopher  Uttman  of  8t  Aimaberg,  in 
l.'y^l.  Paulns  Jeniriiifl^  in  his  histor>'  of 
that  town,  states  as  follows:  Hnr  anno 
{IStiVLfilum  album  rctortum  in  varias  for- 
mat rhygio  opere  duci  cajrU ;  and  tliereare 
many  other  authorities  for  the  nnnie  of 
the  workwoman.  It  may  be,  however, 
liwt  she  introdueed  the  DHUHiflietiue,  rath- 
er than  invented  it  Lace  worked  by 
the  neHle  is  of  far  older  date.  It  is 
found  richly  and  abundantly  in  church 
furniture  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  sup- 
poaed  to  liaTe  .baai  oiiginalty  made  m 
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Italy,  DBiticulariy  at  Genoa  and  Venice. 
The  OpuB  Phrygianumy  to  which  allu- 
eions  are  nuide  by  Plautus  {Menrechmi^  ii, 
3;  ,'Jididariay  ili,  5],aiul  by  PUuy  (viii,  74), 
is  cousiJi'red  by  Iteckinann  to  have  been 
no  more  tiian  needle-work ;  and  so  the 
exprw«ion8  of  llie  latter  writer  are  under- 
stood by  Holland :  *'  As  for  enibroderie 
itself,  and  needle- worko,  it  waa  tlie  Phryg- 
ians' invention,  and  hereuiwn  cinbnxler- 
er?,  in  Latine,  bee  called  Phrygionc^.** 
Point'lact  is  tliat  embroidered  by  tlie  nee- 
dle, and,  from  the  great  labor  required,  is 
therefore  most  ex|»cnsive.  In  the  lace 
knit  by  hand,  as  many  llireads  are  em- 
ployed as  tlie  {)attem  and  breadth  require. 
These  are  wound  u|K)u  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  bobbins  (made  of  bone,  whence 
tlie  name  tom-liwc),  which  are  thrown 
over  and  under  each  other  in  various 
way%  so  tliat  tlie  tlirends  twine  round 
pins  smck  in  the  holes  of  tlie  |>atteni — a 
stiff  [Murhment  stretched  on  a  cusiiion  or 
pillow — and  by  these  means  produce  tlie 
u|K'iiiiigs  which  give  the  desired  figure. 
In  tliat  imule  by  machinery,  tlie  meshes 
are  all  formed  by  a  continuation  of  a 
single  tlircad.  The  coarsest  is  called 
MccfUin-nU,  the  finest,  bobbxn-nel^  from 
the  employment  of  boWiins.  Lace  made 
by  the  loom  i3  gencmlly  known  as  Brit- 
u/i  lace. 

Lacedjcuo.v.   (See  Sparia,) 

Lac^p^dp,,  Bernard  Gennain  Etienne, 
rnunt  Dclaville  sur  lllon  de,  naturalist, 
IHJor  of  Fruuce,  boni  at  Agcn,  175(),  was, 
troni  his  youth,  passionately  attached  to 
natural  history  and  music  :  he  consequent- 
ly almiiduned  the  military  profcst<ion,  for 
which  he  was  destined,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  tlie  study  of  natural  history,  llis 
teachers  and  friends,  Buffon  and  Daul)cn- 
ton,  procured  him  tlie  important  situation 
of  keeper  of  the  collections  belonging  to 
the  department  of  nattiml  history  in  the 
jardin  dis  planta.  At  tlie  breaking  out 
of  the  nivolution,  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
l)er  of  the  legislative  assembly,  and  bc- 
longetl  to  the  moderate  pany.  To  with- 
draw from  the  storms  of  the  period  of 
terrorism,  he  n^signed  his  situation,  and 
retired  to  his  country-seat  Lcuville.  He 
again  made  his  appearance  under  tlie  di- 
rectory, and  was  ap{)oiiited  one  of  tlie 
first  members  of  the  institution.  Napo- 
leon made  Lacdpt^do  a  member  of  the 
consen'ative  senate,  and  conferred  on  him 
the  dignity  of  gnuid  chancellor  of  the  le- 

Sion  of  honor.  Lacep^dc  l>ecame  one  of 
in  most  zealous  a«lliercnts  of  the  emjicror, 
and,  during  the  10  years  of  the  iin|M^riul 
reign,  few  public  celebratiQUs  occurred  at 


which  be  did  not  appear  as  an  orator.  His 
bc-nevolencc  and  his  inattention  to  his  own 
affnirs  involved  hun  in  debt  Napoleon, 
tlierefore,  gave  him  a  salary  of  40,000 
francs.    After  the  first  restoration,  Lac^- 
I>ede  lost  his  situation  of  grand  cliancellor 
of  tlie  legion  of  honor,  but  \%"a8  raised  to 
tlie  peerage  by  tlie  king.    During  the 
hundred  days,  the  emperor  appointed  him 
grand  master  of  the  university  ;  but  he  de- 
cUne<l  tliis  office,  and  devot(*d  himself  sole- 
ly to  tlie  sciences.    In  1817,  he  publisiied 
a  new  edition  of  Bufibn's  works,  and  an- 
nounced, at  tlie  same  time,  that,  at  the 
desire  of  his  deceased  friend  Lagrange, 
he  intended  to  publish  his  Theory  on  me 
Formation  of  Comets.    He  likewise  pub- 
lished a  continuation  of  the  work  on  the 
Cetiicea,  commenced  by  his  great  prede- 
ceasors.  His  History  of  Fishes  (5  voiumea, 
4t<>.),  is  consiilered  his  principal  work. 
The  complete  collection  of  his  works,  in 
which  are  included  two  small  novels, 
which  appeared  anonymously,  and  the 
opera  OmphaU^  is  voluminous.  Lac^- 
pede  could  mlurn  the  driest  subjects  willi 
the  graces  of  a  brilhant  style.    He  died 
OcL  (),  1825,  at  bis  countr\'-seat  Epinay, 
near  St.  Denis,  of  the  snmll-pojc  ViJle- 
neuve  wrote  his  ]^ee  Historique  ( Paris, 
182li).     Of  Lac^p^de's  very  defective 
Histoire  Civile  et  MilUairt  cfe  TEuropt 
(from  the  end  of  the  fifth,  till  the  middle 
of  the  eighteentli  centur}'),  in  18  volumes, 
the  two  first  volumes  appeared  aflcr  his 
deatli  (Paris,  1826). 

Lachaise,  FraiK^ois  d*Aix  de,  confesBor 
of  Louis  XIV,  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  Jesuits,  wa-*  bom  in  the  cmUom 
<r,iix,  m  August,  10'24.  The  family  D'Aix 
de  I^chaisc  was  one  of  tlie  most  respecta- 
ble in  France,  and  a  grand  unckj  of  Fran- 
cois de  Lachoist^  father  Cotton,  had  been 
confessor  of  Henrv'  IV.  In  the  Jesuit 
college  at  Rohan,  which  had  been  founded 
by  one  of  his  ancestors,  Lachai.se  com- 
menced llis  course  of  studies,  and  finished 
it  at  Lyons.  He  was  the  provincial  of 
his  order,  when  Louis,  on  the  death  of  his 
former  confessor,  father  Ferrier,  appointed 
Lachaise  his  successor.  This  ap{>ointment 
occasioned  suqirise^  because,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  disputes  between  the  parties  of 
Jansenists,  Molinlsts,  &ic^  divided  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV,  already  infected,  by  the 
example  of  the  king,  witii  a  sickly  kind 
of  devotion,  as  also  the  capital,  which 
fluctuated,  in  imitation  of  the  court,  be- 
tween licentiousness  and  bigotr>' ;  and,  on 
the  otlier  hand,  no  Jesuit,  since  father  Cot- 
ton, hail  been  chosen  to  this  inqiortant 
situation.   The  new  confessor  waa  soon 
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involvpd  in  a  web  of  court  intrigues, 
Mme.  de  Montespan  aod  Mrae.  de  Maiii- 
tenoDftbe  JanMiiMlBaiid  Je0uifa,8tood  op- 
posed to  each  other,  and  Louia,  moved  by 
sensuality  and  siiperHtition,  wavert;d  like  a 
reed  between  thewe  jwrties.  Nevertheless, 
LaehaiM  maintained  his  ground,  although 
he  was  equally  obnoxious  to  Mme.  de 
Montespan  and  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  who 
fiw^mtly  exprened  tb^  dialilc»  to  bim 
in  bitter  sarcasms.  On  every  occasion — at 
the  famous  drrhiration  of  the  French  cler- 
gv  respecting  the  liberties  of  the  Galli<:an 
churen»  at  tne  rarocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  on  occasion  of  the  disputes  of  the 
QuietistSi  at  the  marriti^c  of  Mme.  de 
MainteiioD  ^th  the  kins  T1686),  and  Bim- 
ilar  important  ervntidr  aw  time  fttber 
Lachaiso,  in  consequence  of  his  office, 
was  more  or  less  forced  to  play  a  part; 
and,  aUhougb  he  reflected  well  on  every 
step  he  took,  he  constantly  received  the 
severest  reproaches  from  both  parties. 
The  most  intelligent  men,  however,  never 
judged  unfavorably  of  his  private  charac- 
ter and  his  conduct ;  and  St.  Simon,  who 
was  no  friend  to  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as 
Voltaire,  hi  hia  account  of  tfie  age  of 
Louis  XIV,  De  Boza,  Spon,  and  otlicrs, 
acknowledge,  that  tiie  coniessor  of  tlie 
vainest  monarch,  and  the  mediator  be- 
twern  the  most  exasperated  parties,  knew 
how  lo  condiiet  liimself,  luiiierall  circtini- 
ataucea,  with  atldress,  coolness  and  sagaci- 
ty, and  that,  although  a  ae^oua  Jcam^  he 
never  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
violent  measures  against  his  opponents. 
That  Louis  formally  married  Mme.  de 
MainteuoD,  Voltaire  attributes  principally 
to  the  counsels  of  Lnclmise  ;  l)iit  that  this 
marriage  remained  secret,  and  was  not 
pidrfidy  MdmovHedged,  aeeoiding  to  tha 
desire  of  that  anihitiotis  woman,  may  like- 
wise be  attributed  to  Lachaise,  who,  on 
this  account,  had  constantly  to  endure  her 
hatred.  Lachaise,  majntaining  his  ground 
in  the  favor  of  his  monarch  till  his  end, 
and  acting  as  bis  counsellor,  even  when 
a^  and  WNkneaa  bad  ahnoat  converted 
him  into  a  Iiivbii||  akeleton,  and  weakened 
his  faculties,  died  January,  1709,  at  the 
age  of  S.**.  lie  letl  philosophical,  theo- 
logical and  arrlin'oiojrical  works.  His 
taste  for  the  study  of  numismatics,  and 
the  great  share  which  he  had  in  the  im- 
ttnvauMnt  of  dda  fanmdi  of  acieneo  in 
France,  are  well  known.  Louis  XIV  had 
a  country-house  built  for  him  at  the  end 
of  the  present  Boulevard  neujs,  which,  at 
that  time,  owing  to  its  situauon  on  a  hill, 
received  the  name  of  Mont- Louis.  Its  vx- 
teaave  garden  now  fonna  the  cemetery 


of  Phe  Lachaise,  the  laivest  in  Pari& 
(6ee  Cmetenf.)  Many  splendid  monu- 
menia  now  adorn  the  place,  where,  former- 
ly, the  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV  used  fhs- 
quently  to  meet,  to  pny  their  respects  to 
the  confessor  of  tiieir  absolute  master. 
The  simation  of  the  burying-place,  <hi 
the  declivity  of  a  hill,  afibrds  otie  of  the 
most  delightful  views  of  a  principal  part 
of  the  (Mf  and  iia  aoboitMi  At  the  ap* 
proach  of  the  allies,  in  1814,  this  burial- 
place  was  fortified,  and  defejided  by  the 
students  of  the  poly  technical  and  veterina- 
ry BchooL  The  Ruariana^  fai  amrminf  it, 
chd  great  injury :  the  shaded  walks,  par- 
ticularly, suffered  by  the  bivouac  of  the 
troops,  but  have  mnce  been  repaired.  A 
short  time  previous  to  the  second  taking 
of  Paris  (1H15\  viz.  from  June  24  tiU 
July  6,  no  burials  took  place  in  the  ceme- 
taiy  of  Pht  Lodkowef  mi  aeeount  of  die 
troops  which  surrounded  the  capitaL 
During  this  time,  the  dead  were  buried  in 
the  cemeteiy  of  Sta.  Marguerite,  situated 
in  tha  town,  which  bad  been  long  om 

of  use. 

Lacurymje  Curisti  ILalinf  tears  of 
Chriat) ;  a  auperior  kind  of  Kalian  wfna,  80 

called,  it  is  said,  because  it  dmp.s  like  tears 
from  the  press,  before  the  grapes  are  sub- 
jected to  any  pre88iu«  except  their  own 
weight.  It  is  dark-red,  and  the  ^pc  grows 
at  the  foot,  and,  to  a  certain  height,  on  the 
sides,  of  mount  Vesuvius.  On  several  of 
Ae  Greek  irianda,  also,  a  kind  of  wine  is 
produced  in  the  same  way. 

Lachrymatories  (i.  e. Uar-hotties ;  from 
ladkryma,  Latin,  a  tear) ;  small  gUtsB  or 
eartlicn  veasela  ftund  in  tombs,  so  called, 
becauw  they  wen*  supposed  to  have  been 
used  by  tlie  ancient  Romans  to  collect  the 
tsaio  of  the  firienda  of  the  deeeaaed*  Some 
of  them  contain  the  impression  of  one  or 
of  two  eyes.  They  are  now  considered  to 
have  been  used  for  containing  aromatic 
liquida,  to  be  poured  upon  ua  llnMnl 
pile. 

Laclos,  Pierre-Fran^ois-Choderloa  de^ 
autiwr  of  die  ftniouB  ronianee  X«9  £i&rifanf 

dangereusts,  which  first  appeared  in  1789, 
was  bom  at  Amiens,  in  1741,  and,  before 
the  rt'volution,  was  a  French  officer  of  ar- 
tillery, and  aeeralaiy  to  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans. Laclos  was  considered,  when  he 
was  young,  as  one  of  the  most  talented 
and  agreeable,  and,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  men. 
His  enemies  have  maintained  that  he  has 
drawn  his  own  character  in  that  of  the 
viscount  de  Valmont,  in  his  romance. 
Others  celebrate  the  simplicity,  honesty 
and  good  nature  of  his  character,  at  ic&st 
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in  Uie  laner  part  of  hia  life.  He  was  one 
of  the  lenders  of  Uio  Orleans  faction^  as 
it  was  called.  Being  implicated  in  the 
affjiirof  the  5fh  and  (Uli  of  October,  he 
followed  the  diike  of  Orleans  to  London. 
AUer  the  retuni  of  tlie  king  from  Va- 
renncfl,  Laclos  endeavored,  by  means  of 
tlie  Jacobin  club,  to  effect  the  foundation 
of  a  republic,  as  he  conceived  that  tLb 
step  would  lead  eventually  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  house  of  Orleans  to  tlie  French 
tJirone.  At  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
Laclofl  was  transfern;d  as  an  assistant  to 
tlie  old  Luckner,  and,  ader  tiie  full  uf  the 
house  of  Orleans,  he  disap(>earud  from  the 
stage.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  Ro- 
bospierro  came  to  spare  a  man  who  was 
one  of  the  tiniicst  adherents  of  this  pro- 
schbetl  house ;  and  thus  tlie  re[)ortoriginat- 
edf  that  Laclos  prepared  tlie  speeches  of 
tlie  tribune  of  the  people.  Alter  the  9th 
Thennidor,  Lacloe  returned  to  the  military 
profession,  and  was  advance<l  to  tlie  office 
of  inspector-general  of  artillery.  He  died 
at  Tarentuin,  in  lti03. 

Laco.ma.    (See  Sparia.) 

Lacrf.tellr  ;  two  brothers,  well  known 
as  authors,  but  entirely  oppoi^ed  to  each 
other  in  principles. — 1.  Pierre  Louis  La- 
creUUcy  the  elder  (commonly  rolled  Lacre- 
tdU  cUni),  was  liom  in  1751,  at  Metz, 
where  his  father  was  on  advocate,  nnd 
died  SepL  5,  1824,  at  Paris.  Animated  by 
the  masterly  works  of  tlic  ailvocate-gener- 
al  Ser\'aD  to  the  study  of  law,  ethics  and 
literature,  he  went,  in  1778,  to  Paris,  where 
he  became  parliamentary  advocate,  and, 
by  his  writing^i — Eloge  de  Mordaxitier 
(which  obtained  the  second  prize  in  1781 1 
Memoirta  du  ComU  dc  Saimois  (a  worK 
new  and  unique  in  its  kind),  and  the  Dis' 
oours  siir  U  pr^xu[i  dts  Peints  injamanles 
(which  received  the  prize  of  tlie  academy) 
— rendered  himself  wonliy  of  a  place  in 
the  institute,  where  he  succeeded  La  llaqie, 
witli  whom  he  was  concerned  in  editing 
llie  Mercure — an  occujwtion  which  he 
undertook  anew,  in  1817,  under  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  in  conjunction  with 
Jouy,  Jay,  B.  Constant  and  others.  La- 
cretelle  embniced  the  principles  of  the 
revolution  with  tlie  ardor  of  a  noble  mind, 
but  without  concurring  in  its  excesses. 
In  the  legislative  assembly,  in  1792,  he  wa.s 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  constitutional 
party,  in  opposition  to  llie  Girondists,  who 
were  in  favor  of  rt'publicaiiism.  After 
the  10th  of  August,  Lacretelle  devoted  his 
attention  wholly  to  literature.  We  find 
hill)  agniii  in  public  hfe  in  1801,  when  he 
was  a  member  of  tlie  le^slative  Inxly  of 
Napoleon.    Here  he  retained  his  inde- 


(lendeuce  in  tlie  midst  of  political  revolu- 
tions. When  llie  govcniment  of  .N'apoleoii 
destroyed  his  hojiea  of  the  establishment 
of  a  liberty  foundetl  on  the  laws,  he  nguiii 
niin-tl.    His  jMnerty,  which  he  iK-iili«>r 
complained  of  nor  regrt;tte<l,  was  liouonibic 
to  hini.    The  aristocmtiral  reariiou,  which 
t<Kjk  place  in  France,  after  llie  second 
re«toration,  and  was  ]>articiilarly  memora- 
ble ill  the  chamlier  of  1815  (see  Chambrc 
Introutablf),  threw  iiini  into  the  opposi- 
tion, which  the  Hlx-rul  party  al  Uiat  lime 
lH  ),'an  to  fonii,  and  in  support  of  which 
tin-y  had  undertaken  the  direction  of  the 
Mercurt  de  France.     But  this  journal, 
which  ap|>eared  on  fixed  days,  bticoniin;: 
Hiibject,  in  consequence  of  u  new  law,  to 
the  ins|)ection  of  the  censor  of  the  prtiset, 
was  given  up,  and  tlie  Mintrvt  Pran- 
gaiic,  wliich  appeared  irregularly,  took  its 
|)iace.    lacretelle,  in  conjunction  wiiJi 
Ai<nian,  had  the  direction  of  this  literary 
and  iKiliiical  journal.    The.Wi/icrre  Fran- 
faisc  obtained  so  decide<l  an  influ(>nc<> 
ufM)ii  public  opinion,  that  this  was  a]i>4i 
8ubj»*cied,  by  a  new  ordinance,  to  the  cen- 
sorsiiip,  aftiT  eight  volunie»«had  iKtm  pub- 
lished, u}X)n  which  it  was  immediately 
discontinued.    Ijirn  telle,  who  u-as  now 
a  lM>okseller,  iiaz^mJed  n  continuation  ol' 
it  in  tlie  fonii  of  small  |iamphlets ;  but 
he  was  subjected   to  a  prosecution,  In 
wliich  lie  (It  fnidc'd  himself  with  great  en- 
ergy and  ability.    He  was  condeiinud, 
however,  to  impriHonmcni ;  but  Louis 
XVII I  remitteil  the  sentence  on  account 
of  his  a^e  and  infirmities,  and  the  general 
esUM'ni  in  which  he  was  held.    From  that 
time,  LacH'telle  employed  himsi'lf  upon 
a  c<j|leciion  of  his  works,  which  ap|ieared 
at  Paris,  in  182^1,  in  four  |»urts.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  logical,  metaphysind  and 
etiiicnl  articles  in  the  EnrycUtp^die  nU- 
lhodi({ue.    Many  of  Iris  scaiteri'd  essayw 
and  treatises  apficared  in  1802,  under  the 
title  of  (Euvrta  divrrses,  in  five  volumes, 
to  which,  in  1817,  he  subjoined  Fragment 
poliiiqxus  el  lUterairtSy   and,    in  1822, 
(EuvreSj  and  PoriraiLs  t  t  TabUcaix  (among 
tht'iii  thoHi?  of  MinilM^ti,  Bona|>aru^  and 
Lafayette),  in  two  volumes.    His  tlieatri- 
cal  romance  Malhfrbt,  ou  le  FiU  nalurtl 
(D'Alembert),  is  un  excellent  dramatic  |)o- 
ein.    His  Soiries  avec  Guillaume  Lamoi- 
gnon  de  Malcsherbes,  and  his  tUudes  stir 
la  Ri-volulion  Francaist^  are  also  highly 
esteemed.      Both  have  lieen  publishi'd 
since  his  death. — 2.  Charics  Lacrcielie^  tiie 
younger  brother  of  the  prece<ling,  went, 
when  very  young,  to  Paris,  at  llie  break- 
ing out  of  tlii^  revolution.    He  soon  at- 
tracted attention  by  his  logical  acuteuests 
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and  the  editorial  department  of  the  Jour- 
nal des  D^bats,  which  was  cptnblished  at 
that  time,  wm  committeti  to  him  iu  cou- 
nndon  with  aoodMr  ibdiriduai  by  tbe 
name  of  II.  Ducos.  His  second  lifprnry 
production  was  his  Prieia  dt  la  Hevoixt- 
Uut,  wlueh  a  eondmiatioii  of  die 
woric  of  Kabaud  St.  Etienne.  On  the 
occasion  of  tl)c  opjwsition  of  tlio  Parisian 
aecdonH  lu  liie  decree  of  the  national 
convention  retaininif  two  thirds  of  their 
numl)er  in  the  new  Icpslnturo,  Clmrlcs 
Lacretelie  compoeed,  in  the  name  of  llie 
sactiona,  the  cauadc  addniue  to  the 
vention,  as  well  ns  to  the  rlectornl  assem- 
blies of  France  ;  btn,  on  the  IMth  Vrjide- 
miaire,  Bonaparte  put  an  end  to  tiiese 
cominotioos.  Beings  howsrar,  attached 
to  the  then  existing,'  oppn«ition,  and  usinp; 
his  iofluence  hi  its  favor,  he  waS}  on  die 
18th  Fmctidor,  arrested,  and  retained  pria- 
oner  for  two  years.  After  the  18ih  Bru- 
niairc,  however.  Napoleon  employed  his 
talents  in  various  occupations.  In  Ibl'i, 
he  received  Esmenard^  place  in  the  na^ 
timial  institute,  niuf,  in  1816,  the  prcHi'lni- 
cv  of  the  French  academy,  or  the  thinl 
daas  of  the  inadtnte^  Tlic  liiainrical  lec- 
tures, whicli,  as  profeaaor<^hi8toiy,  he  de- 
livered Ix.'fore  the  univprsify  of  Paris,  were 
amone  the  most  fri'queuted  iu  Uiat  citv. 
Aa  a  historical  writer,  he  baa  a  neouliany 
brilliant  diction,  although  hl«i  idf  i.-  want 
ibrce  and  profunditv.  His  Histoirt  de 
JFVottM  pendant  lei  Outm$  dt  Rdtgion  \b 
more  highly  esteemed  than  his  Hi^totre  dt 
J-Vanre  pendant  It  dix-hmlikmt  Sihlt  (14 
volumes,  1826).  Lacretelie  has  now  re- 
nounced his  former  philosophical  views. 
In  his  UHistoirt  dr  r.hst  mhUt  constilxi- 
antt,  ho  takes  (KUt  entirely  vrith  the 
idMB^aod  obseonmlti  Dunn^  twenty- 
■z  years,  he  was  censor  ot  the  de- 
parmient  of  the  drama.  He  ban  been 
termed  the  chief  supj)ort  of  the  Sodtte 
dta  honoMM  Lettres^  so  called.  He  was  like- 
wise honnrcfi  \\\th  tlie  dignity  of  nobility 
by  Louis  XVill.  Id  1^,  the  ministiy, 
oepnvea  nun  or  ma  cenaons  muca,  oo- 
canse  he  favoi0d,in  the  academy,  tbe  peti- 
tion to  the  king  against  the  laws  respect- 
ing the  censorship  of  Ute  press.  In 
apf>earad  his  HUwin  4e  Pranct  depuis  la 
Meslauration  (3  volumes,  not  completed). 

Lactantios,  Lucius  Ckeliua  Firmianus^ 
a  celelwated  Mther  of  dm  Ladn  choreh, 
dhatogflisbed  as  an  orator  and  auttior,  is 
commonly  snjiposed  to  have  Iwcn  an  Af- 
rican, lie  lived  for  a  long  time  at  Nico- 
iTiedia,  aa  a  teacher  of  riietoric,  until 
-  Constnntine  the  Great  committed  to  his 
core  the  education  of  fait  eldasiaoD,  Cria- 


pus.  Tie  died  about  325.  His  writinga 
(published  by  Sparke,  at  Oxfonl, 
by  Biincmann,  at  Leij)sic,  1739;  by  Du- 
niesnoy,  at  Paris,  1748,  2  volumes,  4to. ; 
and  by  Olienlnir,  nx  ^Vlll17.^IIr^^  in  17^:^, 
2  volumes)  are  chaructcrized  by  a  clear 
and  agraeaMe  style,  and  he  is,  on  ac- 
count of  his  pure  and  eloquent  language, 
frequently  called  the  Chriitian  Virero. 
His  seven  books  Imliiuiwnes  dimntz  are 
pardeidariy  celebrated,  and  wordiy  of  bo- 

tice. 

Ladies'  Slipfer  {ofpripedium) ;  a  beau- 
dfiil  gentiB  of  orebideous  plants,  conspicu- 
ous for  its  large,  inflated  flowers.  The 

roots  are  perennial  ;  the  stems  simple, 
bearing  entire  sheatliing  leaves;  and  tiie 
floweiB  are  aolitaiy  or  few  in  number. 
The  species  nr»'  rf)rifinnd  to  the  Tiorthern 
regions  pf  the  elohe :  six  inhabit  the  Al- 
leghany momitanii^  CSanada,  and  die  north- 
ern jmris  nf  the  U.  States;  and  five  are 
found  in  .Siberia,  and  the  northern  and 
mountainous  ports  of  Europe. 

LADOeA,orljADozsKoi ;  a  lake  in  Rus- 
sia, between  the  Baltic  and  the  lake  One- 
fin,  tfurroimded  by  the  governments  of 
Petoabuiig,  Viborg  and  Olonetz.  The 
south-west  extremity  li»^  HO  miles  east  of 
Petersburg.  It  is  140  miles  long,  and  75 
broad,  containing  iUOO  square  miles,  and 
la  the  largest  lake  in  Europe.  It  containa 
an  abnndanee  offish,  particularly  pnhnon. 
The  shores  are  flat,  out  the  uavigatioa 
dangerous,  on  account  of  qtilcksanda. 

Ladrones  ;  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the 
Northern  Pacific  ocean,  discovered  by 
Magellan.  Tiieir  number  is  stated  by 
some  authoritlea  aa  14^  by  others  as  US, 
They  occupy  a  sjmco  of  450  miles ;  Ion. 
MS'^'to  148^  E.;  lai.  13°  to  21°  N.  Magel- 
lan called  them  UUu  de  Ladrones  (islands 
of  thieves),  bficause  the  natives  stole  every 
thing  made  of  iron  which  they  cnnid  find. 
Towards  tlie  end  of  the  sevcntetnih  cen- 
tury, they  received  tlie  name  of  JlforiaiML 
or  Marinnnr  islands,  from  the  queen  or 
Sucun,  Mary  Ann  of  Austria,  the  mother 
of  Chariea  If,  at  whose  expenae  mission- 
aries were  sent  over  thither,  to  propagate 
the  Christian  faith.  In  almost  all  books 
of  historv  and  voyages,  as  well  as  in  inaps^ 
ire  find  them  styled  the£«AwKt;  notwith- 
standing which, the al>ove-mentioned  nnmo 
hasgraduallyflainedgriMind.  These  islands 
lie  in  the  tomd  zone ;  and  yet  so  much  ia 
the  heat  of  the  sun  tem|>ered  by  the  air,  and 
by  breezes  of  the  sea,  that  the  rliinnfe  is 
p;nerally  serene,  salubrious  ami  pleasant: 
m  some  seaaona  of  die  vear  only  they  are 
liable  to  hurricanes,  whirh,  though  they 
do  sometimes  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  yet 
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elisor  and  refresh  the  air  in  mch  a  mnnnor 
that,  liefure  tiioy  were  visited  bv  llie  Eu- 
-  fopeans,  the  tiNeople  OOllllBODljr  nv«d  to  • 
great  age.  Tht;  iiihabitaiiLs  nn*  tall,  ro- 
bust, active  and  iugeuiou-s.  They  wear 
little  clothing.  Both  sexes  stain  their  teeth 
black,  and  penit  their  bodies  red.  Their 
n  liirion  is  an  ignorant  8U{)or?titioti.  That 
luutit  extraordinary  aud  uscl'ul  plant,  Uie 
bnsad-fruh  tfee,  nvas  fint  diaooverad  beieL 

Lady-Biro  ;  a  pretty  8j>ecie8  of  beetle, 
belonging;  to  the  extensive  genus  coccineUa, 
having  tiie  elytra  red,  bordering  on  yellow, 
and  aduriie<l  with  two  black  apott,  one  on 
the  middle  of  earh.  It  appears,  however, 
that  abnoat  all  the  small  and  spotted  beo- 
tlea  of  thia  genua  are  indiaerinihiati  iy 
known  under  the  name  of  lady-bird.  All 
these  insecL*<  deixjsit  their  egps  on  the 
leuveu  of  trei;!j,  ami  the  larvtt  produced 
are  great  devourera  of  plant-lice  {aphis). 
They  continue  in  the  clirysiilul  state  about 
•  iortoujbt.  Their  wings,  when  thev  first 
bmat  tnnr  eotering,  ore  soft  and  dusky, 
but  soon  become  hard,  and  assume  the 
various  rnli>rM  nppropriate  to  the  sjjecies. 
The  lady-bird  is  celebrated  for  its  reputed 
{Ktweni  is  the  cure  of  toothmehe}  far 
which  purpose  one  of  xhvtv.  in.si'cts  is  to 
be  crushed  between  tlie  tiugerand  thutnbL 
•  which  are  then  to  be  aevenu  timea  applied 
to  tlic  sntfVriiifr  part.  Their  virtue  in 
elfecliug  a  cure  depends  on  the  same 
cMiaeaa  that  of  Pericins's  metallic  uactora, 
and  other  scioos  of  ""'"'"I'magmtiifin — 
the  irnn^ination  of  the  patient 

La£rti:s,  sou  of  Acrisius  and  Chalco- 
raelhun,  waa  one  of  the  hMoea  engaged 
in  the  chase  of  the  Caledonian  Iwar,  and 
in  the  expedition  of  the  Ar«ronautf<.  He 
afterwards  married  Eurych-u,  tlie  daughter 
of  Autolyeua,  bj  whom  he  had  several 
daughters  and  one  son,  Ulyssi's.  He  at- 
tained a  great  age.  The  long  absence  of 
hi»aoii,lntfae  Trojan  war,  plunged  him 
into  deep  melancholy ;  but  Lis  return  re- 
stored the  old  rnnnV  energies,  and  ho  took 
imrt  ill  the  light  with  tiic  itltacaus. 

L^tarb;  the  fourth  Sunday  after  Lent 
Tlie  ancient  Christian  clum'h  used  to  he- 
0U  its  service,  on  this  day,  with  the  worda 
Itniany  dtnU»t  or  Ltektrt,  Jerumikm, 

T.AFATBTOB,  Gilbert  Mottier  (formeriy 
mimiuis  de\  was  bom  at  Chavagnnc,  near 
Brioude,  in  Auverene,  Sept.  ti,  1757,  was 
educated  in  the  coUegeof  Louia  le  Gmnd, 
in  Paris,  placed  at  court,  as  an  officer  in 
one  of  tlic  guards  of  honor,  and,  at  the 
age  of  17,  waa  married  to  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  duke  de  Noailles.  It  waa 
under  tliese  eireuniHtances,  that  the  young 
marquis  de  I«atliyeUu  entered  upon  a  ca- 


reer so  little  to  l>e  expected  of  a  youth  of 
vast  fortune,  of  high  rank,  of  p<iwerful 
eonnexiona,  at  the  moat  brilliant  and  6a- 
cinatlng  court  in  die  world.  He  left 
Franco  secreUy  for  America,  in  1777,  aud 
arrived  at  Charleston,  South  Carina, 
April  25,  being  then  19  years  dd.  Ths 
state  of  tliis  country,  it  is  well  known,  ^vas, 
at  that  time,  moat  gkramy :  a  feeble  ariuv, 
without  clothing  <M>  anna,  waa  with  diS« 
cully  kept  together  before  a  virtorious 
enemy ;  the  govemnieni  was  without  re- 
sources or  credit,  and  the  American 
agents  in  Paris  were  actually  obliged  to 
confess  that  they  could  not  furnish  ilie 
yoimg  nobleman  wiili  a  conveyance. 
"^Then,**  said  he,  " I  will  fit  out  a  veaael 
myself;"  and  he  did  so.  The  sensation 
produced  in  tfiis  couutr)',  by  his  arrival, 
was  very  great :  it  encouraged  the  almost 
disheoitened  |)cople  to  hoi>e  for  auceer 
and  sympathy  fi-om  one  of  the  most  |K)W»  . 
ertiil  nations  in  Europe.  Immediately  on 
hia  arrival,  IjaflQretie  roealfad  tfie  oflbr  of 
a  coiniiiand  in  the  coutineatd  army,  but 
declined  it,  raised  and  equipped  a  iKnly 
of  men  at  his  own  expense,  aud  tlien  en- 
tiled the  service  as  a  volunteer,  without 
pay.  He  lived  in  the  jarnily  of  the  eorn- 
wauder-in-chiet^  mul  won  Im  ixill  atlec- 
tion  and  confidence.  He  was  appointed 
major-general  in  July,  and,  in  September, 
was  wounded  at  Brandy  wine.  He  waa 
employed  in  Petmsylvania  and  Rhode 
Island  in  1778»  and,  after  receiving  the 
tiianks  of  xhv.  rotintry  for  his  im|K)rtant 
services,  embarked  at  Busiton,  in  Jauuaiy, 
1779.  for  Fiance,  where  h  was  thought 
that  he  could  assist  the  cause  more  elTect- 
ually  for  a  time.  The  treaty  eoncluded 
between  Fraiice  and  Anierica,  about  the 
same  period,  was,  by  Ids  personal  exer- 
tions, made  effective  in  our  favor,  and  he 
returned  to  America,  with  tlie  intelUgence 
that  a  Frendi  force  would  soon  be  sent 
to  this  country.  Immediately  on  bis  am- 
val,  he  enten'd  the  service,  and  received 
the  command  of  a  body  of  infantry  of 
about  2000  men,  which  he  ckthed  and 
equipped,  in  part,  at  bis  own  expense, 
liis  forced  march  to  Virginia,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1780,  raising  2000  puineaa  at  Balti- 
more, on  his  own  credit,  to  Bupi^y  the 
wants  of  his  troops ;  his  rescue  of  Rich- 
mond ;  ids  long  trial  of  generalsliip  with 
Gorowallia,  who  boaotod  that  <*the  boy 
could  not  escape  him  f  tlie  siejre  of  York- 
town,  and  the  storming  of  the  redoubt,  ara 
proofe  of  bis  devotioD  to  the  cause  of 
American  independence.  Deeiroua  of 
ser\'ing  that  cause  at  home,  he  again  re- 
turned to  France  for  that  purpoae.  Con- 
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gren,  which  had  already  aduMwledged  his  red  cockade  (being  the  colors  of  the  chr 

inerita  on  former  orrnsions,  now  juisscd  ofl*aris).  July2(»,  I^afayette  added  to  this 

new  resoluUoDii,  Nu\  .  ^  1761,  in  whicli,  cockudc  tlifi  white  of  the  royal  arms,  de- 

besides  the  usual  marka  of  approbalkni,  ckuing  at  the  niM  Ihne  tbat  Ae  trieohrir 

tJiev  desire  the  American   ininiHterH  to  should  go  round  tlic  world.     On  the 

confer  with  hira  in  their  oegotiationa.    In  march  of  the  [Mipulace  to  Versailles  (Oc- 

France,  a  brilliaiit  reputation  had  preceded  tober  5  and  6),  the  national  guards  clam* 

lmn,andhe  waa  received  with  the  highest  ored  to  lie  led  thither.   Lafoyette  reAned 

marks  of  public  adtniration.     Still  he  to  comply  with  their  (1«  tiwiimI,  until,  hav- 

urged  u{M>n  his  government  the  neceaai^  iiiff  received  orden  in  the  atlemuon,  he  set 

of  ne^onatinff  trith  a  nowerftil  fbroe  in  of  ud  arrived  at  10  oVsloek,  after  Wing 

Amenc^  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  or-  been  on  h()rM>l)n(  k  from  before  day-light, 

ders  to  this  eflecL    On  his  arrival  in  Ca-  He  requested  tliat  llie  interior  poHt.s  of  the 

diz,  he  found  49  ahipei  with  90^000  men,  chdUau  might  be  committed  to  him  ;  but 

randy  to  follow  him  t»  Anwriea,  had  not  tiiis  requeac  waa  rafiiied,  and  the  outer 

peace  rendenNl  it  unnecessar\'.    A  letter  post««  only  were  intrusted  to  the  national 

ih>m  hint  communicated  the  tlrst  inteih-  guturds.   This  waa  the  night  on  which 

^nce  of  that  ef«nt  to  eonneaa.    The  ttw  Bmimiiiia  mmderad  two  of  the  qiMMi^ 

Jtnportanco  of  hie  ser>'icea  in  France  may  guiurds,  and  were  proceeding  to  nirther 

be  seen  by  considtin<;  his  letters  in  the  acts  of  violence,  when  Ijifayette,  at  the 

Correspondence  of  the  American  Revolu-  head  of  the  national  troo|>Sf  put  an  end  to 

tion  (Boston,  1831).   He  received  picamng  die  disorder,  and  saved  the  lives  of  the 

invitations,  however,  to  revisit  the  country,  royol  family.    In  tin?  moniinp,  he  nrcom- 

WashingtoD,  in  particular,  urged  it  strong-  panied  them  to  Paris.   (See  Louis  XVL) 

]y  ;  and,  for  me  tiiiid  tim'«^  Lafiiyefie  On  the  eataUiiliaient  of  the  Jneoliin  chib 


landed  in  the  U.  States,  Ansr.  4,  17B4.  at  Paris,  he  organized,  with  Boilly, 

After  j>aK«<in»r  a  few  doys  at  Slotint  \vv-  ninyor  of  Paris,  tlie  opposing  club  of  Feu- 

uon,  he  vi^uted  Baltimore,  Pbiludelpinu,  illuus.    Jan.  20,  1790,  he  supported  the 

NewYoric,  Boston,        and  was  every  motion  ibr  the  abolitioo  of  titlae  of  nobili^. 


when'  nveived  with  the  frr<  nt«'st  cnthutii-  from  which  period  he  renounced  liin  own, 

asm  and  delight   Previous  to  his  return  and  has  never  since  resumed  it.  The 

to  France,  congress  appointed  a  depute-  oonatitntioii  of  m  repraaentative  monarchy, 

lioo,  oonsistiuff  of  one  member  from  each  whieb  waa  the  object  of  his  wiHhcs,  WH 

8late,"totake  Teaveof  himon  Ijehalf  of  the  now  proposed,  and  July  13,  l/iK),  was 

country,  and  assure  him  that  these  U.  appwuted  fur  its  ac^reptance  by  the  ki^ 


States  regard  tumirith  particularnflfeetion,  aiid  the  nation,  and,  in  the 

and  will  not  rcnse  to  feel  nn  interrm  in  4,000,000  nationjj  ptiunis,  Lafayette  swore 

w^hatever  may  concern  his  honor  and  fidelity  to  the  constitution.   Dechning  the 

prosperity."   After  his  return,  he  waa  en-  dangerous  power  of  constable  of  Fnmc& 

gaj^  in  endeavoring  to  raitiglyp  the  con-  or  generalissimo  of  the  national  guards  of 

<litu>n  ofih»;  Protestants  in  France,  and  to  tbe  kinj^tlom,  ufter  havinir  orpinized  the 

etlect  the  aboUtion  of  slavery.   In  the  as-  natiottal  ntilitia,  and  delended  the  kins 

oenfafy  of  the  notahlee,  hi  1787,  he  pra-  firom  the  popuhir  vitdeiiee,  he  resigned  afi 

posed  the  suppression  of  Irtins  dc  carhet,  cornrnmKi,  and  retired  to  his  estatefi.  The 

and  of  the  Htate-prit»ons,  the  emancipa-  tiiat  coahtion  against  France  (179i2)  soon 

tion  uf  die  Protestants,  and  the  convoca-  ealled  him  from  his  retirement.  Being 

tion  of  the  i-epresenMivee  of  the  nation,  appointed  one  of  the  three  major-genenda 

When  aske<l  by  tiie  cotmt  I  VArtr>is,  since  in  the  command  of  the  French  annies,  he 

Charles  X,  if  he  demanded  the  states-  established  discipline,  and  defeated  the 

general— ^  Yes,**  was  his  reply,  "and  eonie-  enemy  at  Philippeville,  Maubeuge  and 


thing  better."  Being  elected  a  member  Floreniics,  when  his  career  of  sucAbss 
of  the  f«tate8-general,  which  took  the  nsune  was  interrupted  by  the  domestic  factions 
oi  natiojuil  assembly  {17&J)^  he  yroiHi^d  a  of  his  country.  La&yette  openly  de- 
declaration  of  rights,  and  the  decree  pro-  nounced  the  terrible  Jacobins,  in  his  letter 
viding  for  the  res|K)n.sibiIity  of  the  officers  of  June  Hi,  in  which  he  declared  tliat  the 
of  the  crown.  Two  days  after  the  attack  enemies  of  the  revolution,  under  the  inaak 
on  the  Bastile,  he  was  appointed  (July  15)  of  popuhurleadei%  wen  endeavoring  to  Mi- 
commander-in-chief  of  the  national  guanls  fie  lil)erty  under  the  excesses  of  licentious- 
of  Paris.  The  court  and  national  ossem-  ne^  June  20,  he  appeared  at  tbe  bar  of 
bly  were  still  at  Versailles,  wid  the  |)opu-  the  assembly,  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  and 
lace  of  Paris,  irritated  at  this,  had  already  demand  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  ail- 
adoptedfioiignof  o|ipoaiiioii»ahhie  and  thon  of  tbe  vioJeao&  But  the  lioiundB 
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had  already  overthrown  th«  constitution, 
and  nolliing  could  be  effected.  Lafayette 
then  offered  to  conduct  the  king  and  his 
family  to  Compi^gne.  This  proffer  Ix'iug 
decline*!,  he  retunie«l  to  the  army,  >^  Inch 
he  en<leavored  to  rally  round  the  constitu- 
tion. June  30,  he  was  burnt  in  cf)igy  at 
the  Palais-Royal,  and,  Aug.  5,  was  accus- 
ed of  treason  before  Uie  ass<Mnbly.  Still 
he  di«lared  himself  openly  against  the 
procee<ling8  of  August  ]0;  but,  finding 
nimself  unsuptwrted  by  his  soldiers,  he 
dctennined  to  lejjve  the  countr}-,  and  take 
refuge  in  some  neutral  ground.  Some 
perwns  have  charged  general  Ivifayette 
witli  a  want  of  firmness  at  this  period  but 
it  la  without  a  full  understanding  of'  the 
situuijon  of  things.  Conscious  that  a  price 
was  set  on  his  head  nt  home,  knowing 
tluit  his  troo|>8  would  not  support  him 
•gainst  the  principles  which  were  triumph- 
ing in  the  clubs  and  the  asj*c  n>bly,  and 
sensiMe  that,  even  if  he  were  able  to  pro- 
tract the  contest  with  the  victorious  fac- 
tion, the  fronliere  would  be  exposed  to  tlie 
invasions  of  the  emigrants  and  their  for- 
eign allies,  with  whom  he  would  have  felt 
it  treason  against  the  nation  to  have  nego- 
tiated, he  had  no  alternative.  Having  beeti 
cantured  by  an  Austrian  patrol,  he  was 
delivered  to  the  Prussians,  by  whom  he 
was  again  transferred  to  Austria.  He  was 
carried,  with  great  secrecy,  to  Olmi'uz, 
where  lie  was  sulijected  to  every  privation 
and  suffering,  and  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  his  friends,  who  were 
not  even  able  to  discover  thcplace  of  his 
confinement  until  late  in  17^.  An  un- 
successful attempt  was  mode  to  deliver 
him  from  prison  by  Dr.  Bollman,  a  Ger- 
man, and  Mr.  Hugcr  (now  colonel  Huger, 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.).  His  wife  and  daugh- 
ters, however,  succeeded  in  obtaining  ad- 
mission to  him,  and  remained  witli  him 
nearly  two  years,  till  his  release.  Wash- 
ington had  written  directly  to  the  emperor 
ofjVustria  on  his  l>ehalf,  without  effect ;  but, 
afler  tlio  memorable  cam|>aign  of  Bona- 
parte in  Itnlv,  the  French  govenunent  re- 
quired that  the  prisoners  at  Olmfltz  should 
bo  released,  which  was  done  Aug.  25, 
1797,  after  a  negotiation  that  lasted  three 
months.  Refusing  to  take  any  port  in  the 
revolutions  of  the  li?th  Fnictidor,  or  of 
the  18th  Bmmaire,  he  returned  to  his  es- 
tate at  La  Grange,  and,  declining  the  dig- 
nity of  senator,  offered  him  by  Bonaparte, 
he  gave  his  vote  against  th»^  mnsulate  tor 
life,  and,  taking  no  further  |>art  in  puMic 
affairs,  devoted  himself  to  agricultural 
pirsuits.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
oons,  in  1814,  he  ]>crceivcd  that  tlieir  priu- 


rtples  of  government  were  not  inch  as 

France  required,  and  he  did  not  therefore 
leave  his  retirement.  The  20th  of  March, 
1815,  again  saw  Na|K)leon  on  the  imfH'rial 
throne,  and  endeavoring  to  conciliate  the 
nation  by  the  profef»ion  of  liberal  princi- 
ples. Lafiiyette  refused,  though  urged, 
through  the  mediation  of  Joseph,  to  see 
him,  protested  against  tlie  aete  additionnd 
of  April  22,  declined  the  peerage  offered 
him  by  the  em|)eror,  but  accepted  the 
place  of  representative,  to  which  the  votes 
of  hi«i  f»  llii\v-<  iii7.«"ii«  called  hini.  He  first 
met  .\a|X}leon  at  the  opening  of  the  cham- 
bers :  tiie  emiHTvir  receivtil  him  witli 
gn*at  marks  or  kindness,  to  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  respond ;  but,  although 
he  would  take  no  part  in  the  projects  of 
Na{>oltH)n,  he  gave  his  vote  for  all  neces- 
sary supplies,  on  the  ground  that  France 
was  invaded,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
all  Frenchmen  to  defend  tlieir  countr)'. 
June  21,  Naixileon  returned  from  Water- 
loo, and  it  was  understood  tliat  it  was  de- 
termined (liasolve  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  establish  a  dictatorship. 
Twoof  his  counsellors  iutbnned  I^favetto 
that,  in  two  hours,  the  representative  body 
would  cease  to  exist.  Immediately  on  the 
opening  of  the  session,  he  oscended  the 
tribune,  and  addre«se«i  Uie  house  as  fol- 
lows :  •*  When,  for  the  first  time,  af^er  on 
interval  of  many  ycArs,  1  raise  a  voice 
which  all  the  old  friends  of  liberty  will 
still  recognise,  it  is  to  sjicak  of  llic  dangers 
of  the  coimtT}',  which  you  only  can  save. 
This,  then,  is  the  nwment  for  us  to  rally 
round  the  old  tri-colored  standard,  tlie 
standard  of '89,  of  liberty,  of  equalit)*,  of 
public  order,  which  we  nave  now  to  de- 
fend against  foreign  violence  and  domestic 
usurpation.**  Ho  then  moved  tliat  the 
house  declare  itself  in  permanent  session, 
and  all  attempts  to  dissolve  it  high  treason ; 
tliat  whoever  should  make  such  an  at- 
tempt, should  be  considered  a  traitor  to 
the  countrj',  &.C.  In  the  evening,  Napo- 
leon sent  Lucien  to  the  house,  to  make 
one  more  effort  in  his  favor.  Lucien,  in 
a  strain  of  impassioned  eloquence,  con- 
jured the  houst^  not  to  compromise  the 
honor  of  the  French  nation  by  inconstancy 
to  the  emperor.  At  tliese  words,  Lafay- 
ette rose  m  his  place,  and,  addressing 
himself  directly  to  the  orator,  exclaimed, 
"  Who  dares  accuse  the  French  nation  of 
inconstancy  to  the  emperor Through 
the  sands  of  E^'pt,  and  the  wastes  of 
Russia,  over  50  helds  of  liaide,  this  nation 
has  followed  him  devotedly ;  and  it  is  for 
this  that  we  now  moiini  llie  Ulofwl  of 
tlirec  millions  of  Frenchmen."   This  ap> 
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p(»1  had  such  an  efiect  on  the  aaaeiubly, 
that  Lucien  resumed  \u«  scat  wilhout  fiu- 
islihig  his  discourae.  A  defmUtfioo  of 
five  members  from  rui  h  house  was  then 
appointed  to  deliberate  in  committee  with 
tne  council  of  miniilen.  Of  this  deputa* 
tion,  fjeiieral  Lafayette  was  a  memlK'r,nnd 
he  moved  that  a  commitiee  sliould  ht-wnl 
to  the  emperor  to  deiuoud  hici  nlHiicutiou. 
The  arch-rhanoellor  refilled  to  |)ul  the 
motion :  hui  the  em(>oror  sent  hi  his  abdi- 
catiou  the  uexl  luoniiiig  (June  231  A 
jproVMioiial  gDvemmeat  mm  fimnea,  and 
Lafayette  was  s«  i»t  to  dnnund  a  susjK'n- 
NKii  of  }ii>stilitie.s  of  allii  -,  w  liii  li  was 
refti!»fd.  Oil  hirt  ii'lurn,  he  foijud  i'uruiiu 
po88e.s8ion  of  the  eoeray ;  and,  a  few  days 
after  (July  >■  \  th»  doopi  of  the  repR'»'nta- 
tivee'  ciiaiuber  were  clo««d,  and  guarded 
by  Pnuun  troops.  La&yeOe  eoaductod 
AOtunberof  the  inemben  to  the  house  of 
Lanjiiinais  (q.  v.),  the  president,  where 
they  drew  up  u  urutebt  aguiu^t  ilua  act  of 
vioMDee,  and  quietly  eeparated.  Laiayelle 
DOW  retired  onre  more  to  1^  (Inin^re, 
where  he  reiuaioed  till  1818,  wlieo  he  wan 
chooBD  member  of  the  chamber  of  depti* 
tiesL  Here  he  continued  to  support  Ins 
coiKstitiitional  principl*  >.  Ii\  op[)osiiijr  tlie 
iuws  of  exceptiou  (see  Laws  of  J^rfepfioii}, 
the  eiabliebmenl  of  the  ceneondiip  of  the 
prestt,  tlie  i^usjtciieion  of  p»*rsjonal  hlK'rty, 
and  b^  advocatiog  th^  cause  of  fub- 
Uc  hMQniction,  tlie  onranizadon  of  a  nation- 
ul  iiiililia.  and  the  iii\i<>l<'iiiilit\  ofilK'  char- 
tfr.  111  Aii'_'!i-f.  I^^J),  III'  lainh  (1  ai  New 
ork,  on  u  vibit  to  the  li.  estates,  upon  the 
invitation  of  the  ptemdcnt,  and  wae  re- 
c«nved,  in  every  part  "f  rmmtry,  with 
the  warmest  expreesiuus  uf  deUght  and 
enthurium.  He  wae  firoeliimed,  by  the 
popular  voice,  the  guest  of  the  uaiioi),^ 
and  1 1  is  presence  was  ever\"  where  tlie 
Hjgnul  for  festivals  and  rvjoiciiig«.  11*} 
passed  through  the  etaifle  of  the  Union 
III  a  .sort  of  friiiniphal  proeessioi).  in  which 
all  parties  joined  to  forget  their  di|et;iiiMuu& 
in  which  tne  veterans  of  the  war  reiiewied 
their  youdi,  and  the  young  were  carried 
bock  to  the  doings  ;d  ^ufT  riiii'^  of  their 
fiithers.  liaviug  celebrated,  at  Hunker 
Ull,  the  aophwrnnr  of  the  im  tmMten  of 
the  revolution,  and,  at  Yorktown,  that  of 
its  cloeing  scene,  in  which  he  himself  had 
home  so  eun^icuotis  a  fiart,  and  taken 
leave  of  the  lour  ex-pn^sidentu  of  the  U. 
States,  he  rfceived  tlit^  fan-well  of  the 
president  in  the  name  of  tlie  iiiUion,  and 
miled  from  the  capitti  in  a  frigate  nam- 
e(\y  in  complinieiit  to  liitn,  the  Hrandy- 
wiue,  Sept  7,  IH25,  niid  arrived  at  Havre, 
where  the  citizens,  huvmg  peaccubly  as- 


sembled to  make  some  demonstration  of 
tlieir  respect  for  his  character,  were  dis- 
persed by  the  geiM&imicrie.  In  Decern- 
iKT  following,  the  congresiof  the  U.  States* 
made  liiui  a  grant  of  $300,000,  and  a 
towMhipof  laiM,  '*hieanaderaliooofliia 
important  sen  ices  and  expenditures  during 
the  American  revolution."  The  prant  of 
money  was  in  the  shape  of  stock,  i «  antig 
interest  at  six  |)er  cent^  and  I'  lltntiahle 
Dec.  31,  ISM.  In  August,  18iJ7,  he  at- 
tended the  obeequiea  of  Manuel,  over 
wboee  body  he  pronounced  a  euksy.  Id 
November,  l^'27,  the  cliamber  or  depu- 
ties  was  <lis>-<)l\t  (i.  Lafay*  tff  was  agaui 
returned  a  member  by  the  new  elections. 
Shortly  liefore  the  revolution  of  18^,  be 
travelled  to  Lyons,  &lc^  and  was  enthusi- 
astically received — a  striking  contrast  to 
the  conduct  of  the  ndiniien  toiwrndb  Um, 
and  an  alarining  symptom  to  tiie  des|iotic 

Sovemment.  During  the  revolufinn  f)f 
uly,  18iM),  he  was  appointed  aeuerai-iU' 
chief  of  the  naitoMJ  gaardsof  Aiis  (q.y.)k 
and,  though  not  [K»rw>nally  e!)tr;iirM<l  in  the 
fight,  his  activity  and  iiame  were  of  the 

layette,  the  intimate  ftjfd  vfWmEffB^ 

had  apfM  ored,  in  his  tntc  visit,  almost  like 
a  great  liis^turic^U  charaeter  reliiniing  ,Kjp||| 
beyond  the  gmveu  In  the  eyes  of  the  PwiMh, 
he  is  a  man  of  the  early  day.-  of  their  rev- 
olution— a  man,  moreover,  who  has  never 
changed  ride  or  |wiiieiple.  His  iradevi- 
ating  et)ii!!ii.steni  y  i8  acknowledged  by  all, 
even  by  iti<rsr  uiio  do  not  allow  him  the 
possession  of  fiCNt  rate  talents.  W  hen  the 
national  guards  were  eatabliBhed  tli rough- 
out  Frann-.  after  the  terndnauon  of  the 
struggle,  he  was  appointed  th^r  com<^ 
mander-in-oiiief,  and  hie  activity  in  ihii 
|)ost  wiis  adiitirahle.  Aug.  17,  he  WW 
mndn  niar<hal  of  Ftnru  r  His  influence 
witli  the  goveroraent  seems  to  have  been, 
for  some  time,  great,  but  whether  hie 
[)rinciples  were  too  decidedly  repnhlican 
to  please  the  new  authorities  (a  lew  days 
■ftertte  adoption  of  tlie  new  charter,  he 
daclmcd  himself  against  hereditary  peer- 
age, and  repeatedly  ca)led  lutti-t  If -i  pupil 
of  the  American  schoollur  whether  he 
was  considend  as  tho'  MRyiB|piMiiM4f  die 

repiihlic/in  parly,  or  whatever  may  iiave 
been  tlie  n»son,  he  sent  in  his  resignation 
in  December,  1830,  which  was  accepted, 
and  count  Lobau  appointed  chief  of  the 
national  guards  of  Paris.  Lu!ii\  ette  de- 
clared firom  the  tribune  that  he  had  ar4ed 
thus  in  oonaeqiienoe  of  the  disinn*  which 
the  power  accompanying  his  situation 
seemed  to  excite  in  some  people.  On  tho 
same  occasion,  he  also  expreswd  hii^taip* 
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probation  of  the  i>e  w  law  of  election.  Short- 
ly before  his  resignation,  he  exerted  him- 
self most  praiMnworthily  to  maintain  ohler 
during  tin*  trial  of  the  ex-ministrrs.  The 
Poles  lately  made  him  firet  gn'nadier  of 
the  Polish  national  guards.  We  are  una- 
ble to  state  what  are  Lafayette's  views 
respecting  tlie  best  ^r^vernment  for  France 
in  Its  prt^Mit  condition,  though  undoubt- 
edly, in  the  abstract,  he  pn'fers  a  repub- 
lic. RoOTinult-VVarin's  Mhnoires  9ur  It 
Ginhal  Lta/avettt  (Paris,  18*i4)  contahis 
many  facts  relative  to  his  political  life  in 
France.  Ilia  secretary,  M.  Levasneiir, 
published  an  account  of  his  tour  in  the  U. 
States  (Paris,  1825),  which  has  been  trans- 
lated in  America.  (For  further  informa- 
tion, see  the  .VoriA  American  Review  for 
January,  1825.) 

Lafatette,  Maria  Magdalena,  countess 
de ;  a  lady  of  literary  celebrity,  daughter 
of  the  governor  of  H^VTe  de  Gruce,  Aymar 
de  la  Vergiie.  A  careful  and  classical  edu- 
cation had  given  her  a  great  love  for  liter- 
ature. In  lt>55,  she  married  count  Fran- 
cis de  Lafayette,  and  her  liouse  now  be- 
came a  ])lace  of  meeting  for  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  her  time.  The  famous 
duKe  of  Rochefoucauld  was  one  of  her 
intimate  friends.  Among  the  learned  men 
who  surrounded  her,  the  most  distinguish- 
ed were  Huet,  Manage,  I^ontaine  and  S^- 
grais.  She  died  lOlXJ.  Her  works  en- 
title her  to  an  honorable  place  among 
French  writers.  The  most  distinguished 
of  them  are  Zaide,  La  Princtsst  de  CUveSy 
and  La  Princtsst  de  Montpensier. 

Lafatette  MourrTAi.i.  (See  Haystack.) 

Laffitte,  Jacques,  a  banker  in  Paris, 
memlH!r  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and,  in 
18H),  elect(Hl  to  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
a  man  equally  distinguished  for  his  tal- 
ents, his  wealth  and  his  virtues,  was  bom 
at  Bayonne,  in  1767,  and,  by  his  own  dili- 
gence and  merit,  acquire*!  a  fortune  in 
3ie  banking-house  of  the  senator  Perre- 
gaux.  In  1805,  he  became  tiic  head  of 
the  house,  which  he  made  one  of  the  firet 
houses  in  France.  In  1809,  he  was  ap- 
pointed dinictor  of  the  l>ank  of  France, 
and,  in  1814,  president  of  the  same  estab- 
lishment Ho  discharged  the  duties  of 
this  important  office  without  accepting 
the  large  salary  connected  with  it.  In 
1809,  he  was  made  president  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  in  Paris,  and,  in 
1813,  judge  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce. 
When  the  credit  of  France,  in  1815,  was 
at  a  very  dangerous  crisis,  Laffitte  advanc- 
ed 2,000,000,  in  reaxly  money,  by  which 
means  a  necessar}'  article  in  the  capitula- 
tion of  Paris  was  settled.   It  was  owing 


to  his  counsels,  that  France  was  enabled 
to  support  the  burden  of  the  military'  con- 
tributions imposed  on  her,  without  injurv 
to  the  credit  of  the  state.    But  when  I jif^ 
fiite  joined  the  left  side  in  the  chomlxT  of 
deputies,  and  op|)osed  tlie  encroachments 
of  the  infatuated  ahrtolutists,  the  la\*Tj  of 
exception  and  the  clergy,  he  becan>e  an 
object  of  hatred  to  the  ultras,  and  of  sus- 
picion to  the  ministrv.    Li  1819,  he  was 
deprived  of  the  presidency  of  ilie  Iwiuk, 
which  was  bestowed  on  tlie  duke  of  (iae- 
ta,  with  a  large  salary  ;  yet  he  was,  in 
1H22,  unanimously  nelected  to  the  office 
of  repent  dt  la  banqiit  (director).    His  elo- 
quent speeches  in  the  chamber,  some  of 
which  were  extemporaneous,  prove  his 
talents  and  knowleoge,  especially  in  tJie 
de|)artment  of  finance.    He  also  spoke 
with  energy  on  the  occasion  of  the  dis- 
turlNuices  in  Paris  in   1819,  when  the 
young  I^llemand  was  shot  in  the  street  by 
one  of  the  watch,  and  old  men,  children 
and  women  were  trampled  down  by  the 
gendarmes.    He  was  not  rr<»lected  for  tlie 
sesBiou  of  1824.    By  favoring  tlie  reduc- 
tion of  the  rerdeSy  he  appears  to  have  lost 
his  popularity.    The  chamlwr  of  deputies 
acccpttnl  the  profKJsal  for  the  n*ducrion  of 
the  uitercst  on  the  publx:  securities  then 
in  circulation,  but  tne  chamber  of  peers 
rejected  it.   To  prove  the  justice  and  ad- 
vantage's of  this  plan,  and  to  justify  his 
own  conduct  in  the  project,  lie  wrote  his 
IWltxions  sur  la  Reduction  de  la  Rente  tt  sur 
PEtat  du  Credi/,  a  financial  work  of  much 
merit.    The  second  edition  was  publislied 
at  Paris,  in  1824.    How  great  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  Laffitte  has  been,  the  fol- 
lowing fact  will  serve  to  show.  When 
Louis  XVIII  was  compelled  to  flee,  in 
1815,  he  intrusted  his  private  property,  for 
safe  keeping,  to  l^affitte ;  three  inontiis  af- 
ter. Napoleon,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, showed  him  the  same  confidence, 
and,  at  St.  Helena,  named  him  his  execu* 
tor.  As  Nupoleoi),  in  thi*  hundred  days,  hod 
respectJ^l  the  private  pro|)orty  of  Louis, 
so  Louis  XVI II  res|M?cted  that  of  tlie  em- 
peror, and  put  no  nbstnrles  in  the  way  of 
tlie  execution  of  his  last  will.    Among  tlie 
merits  of  Laffitte,  his  great  benevolence  to 
the  poor  ought  not  to  passim  noticed.  The 
publishers  of  the  Latin  classics,  at  Paris, 
were  also  asnsted  by  him  in  carrying  on 
their  useful  undertaking.    Ijaffitte  was,  in 
1827,  again  elected  to  the  chamlicr  of 
deputies.  His  only  daughter  was  married, 
in  1828,  to  the  pnnce  of  Moskwa,  eldt!8t 
son  of  the  celebrated  marshal  Ney.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of 
July,  1690,  being  one  of  the  deputies  who 
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signed  the  protest,  and  declared  themselves 
deputies  of  France,  in  spite  of  Poligiiac^H 
order  lo  aiinul  the  election.  Laffitte  was 
also  one  of  the  deputies,  who,  during  the 
tight  on  July  21),  went  to  marahal  Mar> 
moot,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  lo  the  oon- 
ffiet  Novemlier  3^  1630,  lie  was  made 
minister  of  finance  nn<l  pn'sidcnt  of  the 
council,  in  wliicb  situation  he  remained 
tiiitil  Sfarch  14,  1831,  when  he  was  auc- 
ceeded  by  M.  Cnsirnir  Perrier,  belonging 
to  the  left  centre.  Lafiitte  has  sutfered  im- 
mense kMBes  in  consequenoe  ofthe  fall  of 
stocks  since  the  resolution  of  July,  1830* 
Chateaubrinnd,  in  a  late  pamphlet,  has  as- 
serted that  ViUele  had  intended  to  make 
LaffitiB  minim  of  finance. 

Lapitau,  Joseph  Francis  ;  a  French 
Jesuit,  who  was  a  native  of  Bordeaux,  and 
was  einpJoyed  as  a  missionary  among  the 
aiUM  of  Noilh  America.  On  his  return 
to  EurtJiK",  he  publislH'fl  a  work,  oiititled 
liiliri  des  iktmaga  Amiricains  comuarics 
mux  Mswm  du  pnmien  Jhnpa  (Paris, 
1724,  2  volumes,  4to.);  and  another  on 
the  Discoveries  and  Conquests  of  the  Por- 
tuguese in  the  New  VVorhi  (173U,  in  2 
volumes,  4to.).  In  the  former,  he  mun- 
tains  tliat  Nortli  American  savnpes  are 
deocended  tixun  the  bart)ariau8  who  inbab- 
ked  Oneee  at  an  early  period.  He  died 
ID  174a 

I.AFtTTR  :  a  Bordeaux  wine.  (See  Bar- 
ddais  iHnu.f 

liAPOfiTAnn,  JeaiL  (See  Fhmiaine,  la.) 

Lafontainf,  Augustus  Henry  Julius, 
the  most  fertile  and  one  of  the  most  pop 
ular  novelisli  of  Germany,  w»  Imhii  in 
1796^  in  Brunswick.  He  8tudie<i  theolo- 
gy, and,  in  17i>2,  acminpaniod  the  Prus- 
sian anny  into  Ciianipague,  in  tlie  cuuaci- 
rir  of  chaplain.  He  lives  now  at  HaUeb . 
His  novels  un-  ciitrrtnining,  but  not  dis- 
tinguished by  merit  of  a  liigh  onler.  Of 
late,  he  has  occupied  himself  with  iEschy- 
lus,  and  published  ^gamammi  and  tlie 
Coephori^  with  judicious  notes  (Hallo, 
1821  et  set].,  2  voU.),  in  which  Ite  sets 
fiMth  aonie  (>eculiar  views  respecting  the 
text  of  this  author. 

La  GO  Maogiore,  or  Lake  Major,  or 
LocARMO  (anciently  Verbanui)  ;  a  large 
lake  in  Italy,  Hr|)arating  the  Austrian  gov< 
fmnipnt  of  Milan  from  tin*  Sanlininn  Mi- 
lanese, extending  from  ti^to  to  Lucamo ; 
•bo«it  45  miles  long,  snd  7  broad.  It  ie 
636  feet  al>ov<?  the  level  of  the  sea,  ac- 
cording to  i^aussure,  and,  in  some  places, 
1800  feet  deep.  It  is  travcraed  by  tlie 
TMoo.  Its  wateia,  which  are  as  clear  as 
crystal,  contain  various  fish.  Its  bauks 
atxHuui  in  every  Alpine  beaui}',  and  ate 


adorned  with  a  number  of  picturesquely 
situated  viilages  and  towns.  On  all  sides 
it  is  surrounded  by  hilb,  planted  widi 
vineyards  and  plantations  of  chestnuts,  in- 
tei:q;>erBed  with  villas.  There  are  several 
islands,  two  of  which,  Isola  Bella  and 
Isola  Madre,  called  Bwromean  i$ttmdtf 
are  laid  out  in  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds,  with  palaces  erected  on  them, 
adoned  with  pafaitlD|^  seolpiiue^  dee. 
Isola  de*  Pescatori  is  mhabited  hy  pAM' 
men.   (See  Borromei  lalandi.) 

La  GO  Nero,  or  Nf.oro  ;  a  town  in  Nft* 
pki^  in  BariHeala,  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Ap- 
ennines, near  a  lake  from  which  it  re- 
ceives its  name  ;  12  miles  north-east  of 
Polioastro  ;  population,  5000.  In  Mtf«h, 
1806,  a  battle  was  fought  hero  between 
llie  French  and  tlie  troops  of  the  king  of 
Naples,  in  which  the  former  were  victo- 
rious. 

Lagoon  (from  the  Latin  lacuna,  a 
ditch)  means  a  mtrau.  Tiie  name  is 
given  poftieulariy  tothose  cveelB  wiueh  ez« 

tend  along  tlie  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  in  the 
present  government  of  Venice,  an<l  which 
are  fi)niied  by  water  running  up  in  tlie  land. 
They  contain  many  islands ;  V^enice,  ifar 
instance,  is  built  on  GO  of  them.  In  some 
places,  they  are  deep ;  in  othen  so  shallow, 
thtf  tlieir  exlialationi  are  cSeadve  and 
dangerous.  The  Austrian  government 
does  less  towards  clearinir  them  out  than 
the  fonncr  Venetian  goveruincnl  did ;  and 
Venice,  in  consequence,  is  coosideiahly 
lej«<  healthy  than  it  wii;*.  Towards  the 
sea,  the  islets  ore  secured  by  dauu^  natuial 
or  aitifidaL. 

Laora.nob,  Joseph  Louis,  a  c^^lebmted 
mathematician,  was  bom  in  17^\  nt  Tu- 
rin, and  originally  directed  his  aiicnuon  to 
philosophy.  But  his  namnd  taste  far 
mathcmaticH  soon  JinniMed  itself,  aiu!  he 
studied  with  such  ardor,  tliat,  in  his  J 8th 
vear,  in  a  letter  to  the  celetnvted  Fa^nano, 
lie  communicAted  to  him  a  number  of 
matliematieril  <risroveri«s  which  lie  had 
made,  lie  also  solved  the  questions, 
which  had  been  proposed  a  long  time  be- 
fore, by  Euler,  on  the  ra!<  ination  <tf 
isoperimctrical  figures,  and  on  the  theory 
of  the  least  action.  When  scarcely  19 
ymn  of  age,  Lagrange  was  made  math- 
ematical professor  in  the  artiller\'  scIum)! 
at  Turin ;  and  the  memoirs  of  the  scien- 
tifie  association,  which  he  eetaUiihed  with 
the  approbation  of  the  goveniment,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  celebrated  Cigna 
and  the  marquis  of  Saluces,  excited  such 
attention  in  the  htenuy  world,  that  he  wan 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  academy  at  IJer- 
lio,  and  £ukr  and  D'Alembert  entered 
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into  a  cooatant  com^iondence  with  this 
yonng  man.  During  ii  journey  to  Fvia, 
wliicli  he  marie  in  coiM|».iny  witli  his 
frii  iid  Curaccioli,  who  was  •^ciii  as  an  atii- 
haaaaiior  to  LouUon,  l^i^range  becmne 
innonally  aoqaaiiiiad  with  tlie  Pariaan 
.far nuts,  and  was  recfived  with  geiirral 
rmpocL  But  ill  health  soou  ohh^d  him 
to  ratom  homO)  wiiara  ha  applied  ni  mnV 
with  renewed  diligeace  to  nis  scifiititic 
lalM)n).  At  lliis  time,  lie  olnaiiied  ihv. 
prize  of  the  acatleniy  uf  sciences  iii 
nrii^  ftr  a  treatiie  oo  the  theory  of  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  nnd,  at  the  same  time, 
by  his  exposition  oi'  the  leaduig  features 
or  hia  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  planetny 
qfHem,  fandaied  his  name  innitiortal.  He 
!*oon  nfter  rnreivcd  nn  invitntion  from 
Frederic  the  Great,  to  ffo  to  lierhn,  wiUi 
the  thle  of  diieelor  of  the  aeademy,  in 
nlace  ot'  EuIit,  wlm  had  poim  to  St. 
Fetrrsburg.  The  kinjj  of  Siinlinia  was, 
however,  very  reluctant  to  ix  riuit  his 
distinguished  aubject  to  depart  Esteem- 
ed by  the  preai  I  V«"<lcrio,  wlio  pn-ftT- 
red  his  indepeudeut  spirit  to  the  uuuie- 
wliat  too  aanndMhra  eWacter  of  Euler, 
and  vnhied  highly  by  nil  who  Ixrninn  ac- 
ouaiutctl  with  him,  Lagrange  hvod  iu  Ber- 
hn  in  pleasant  circumstances  (which  were 
interrupted,  however,  by  the  continual 
.sickne*e<  of  his  wife),  during  llie  lifetime 
of  the  king.  After  Frederic's  deadi,  the 
regard  whwh  bad  been  paid  to  tneo  of 
oeiUlls  and  talent  at  the  Pnissinti  court 
declined,  and  Lapnuiue  Ugan  to  look 
about  for  another  situation.  At  this  pe- 
riod, Mirabeau  saw  him  in  Beciiii»  and  re- 
>*olved  to  obtain  this  renowned  ^eonietri- 
ciau  for  France.  Lagraiiffe  accepted^  the 
oflbmnida  him  fiom  Pani^  and  deeliiMd 
the  proposals  of  the  ambassadors  of  Na- 
ples, Sardinia  and  Tuscany.  He  was  re- 
ceived at  Paris,  iu  1787,  widi  the  highest 
lokfloa  of  reepecL  ButadeepmahndKriy 
seemed  to  Imve  taken  entire  possession  of 
him,  and  to  have  palsied  his  mind,  notr 
withnuiding  all  the  efforts  which  bii 
friends  made  to  remove  it  He  suffered 
the  name  inconvenience  which  D' Aletn- 
bert  liad  once  before  experienced,  vi/.  of 
having  loat  all  love  for  hia  acience.  La- 
gmga  now  '/ealously  em|>toyed  himself 
upon  the  lustorv'  of  reUgiou,  the  theory  of 
aneinit  mnac,  lauguagt^s,  and  even  the 
madical  aeiences.  11  is  own  favorite  sci- 
ence  alone  had  no  attractions  for  him,  and 
he  even  suffered  his  most  celebrated  work. 
La  Mieamque  anabftique  (for  vHilch  Du 
Chatelei,  to  whom  Lagratifro  Iiad  given 
the  manuscript,  was  for  a  long  time  una- 
ble to  find  a  publisher),  to  lia  imtouohed 


for  two  veers  after  its  publicaiioo.  At  the 
proposal  of  Dn  Bf'jour,  he  waa,  In  17W, 

confinned  by  the  national  assembly  in  his 
pension  of  r»000  francs,  and,  in  order  to 
iudenuiity  him  for  tiie  depreciation  of  (he 
paper  eurrency,  be  was  nnK  appointed  a 
member  of  tlie  coinniittee  lor  nnvnrd- 
ing  ueeful  inventions^  and,  afterwards  (in 
March,  1799),  one  of  ffae  directora  of  me 
mint.  r)issatis6ed  with  this  station,  it 
thowffli  Cicero  and  Newton  had  discharg- 
ed similar  offices,  he  soon  ret>igned  it,  con- 
sidering it  aa  an  oppwaave  burden,  in 
the  same  year,  lie  was  mnrrietl,  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  to  a  daujuditer  of  the  acailemi- 
cian  Leinonnier,  hoping  to  lead  a  tranquil 
life  in  the  midst  of  the  storms  of  the  rev- 
olution. The  «lecnM'  of  Octolx  r  H>.  I'JIti, 
connnauding  all  tbn'ignersto  le^ive  Fraiu^ 
and  the  ementiea  of  Bailly,  Lavoisier,  and 
ritlier  distiiifjiiislied  men,  soon,  however, 
dcKiroycd  his  illusions.  Thniugh  the  in- 
stnunentality  of  Guytou  Mor^'t^au,  the  se- 
vere law  of  banishment  from  the  country- 
was  not  pm  in  force  ajrnnsT  hini ;  but  tlio 
danger  of  becomuiff  a  victim  to  the  rage 
of  tlie  infuriaiea  populace  remahied. 
H^'ninlf  lie  S«''chelles  offennl  to  procurR 
him  a  place  in  an  embassy  to  FrussiH,  but 
Lagrange,  who  had  conceived  a  warm  af- 
fection for  his  new  countn.',  prsfelied  tt» 
remnin  there  in  spite  of  the  dancrer.  Peace 
and  (luiet  at  length  returned.  It  was  pro- 
|M>sed  to  restore  the  inatitutMNia  for  the 
promotion  of  learning,  which  bad  Ikh-u 
dciitroyed  during  die  reipn  of  antut;b^, 
and  Latn^mge  was  api>oiute<l  wrofeseor  m 
the  newly  estdlttAea  nofiual  school  at 
Paris.  In  tins  new  sphere  of  influence, 
his  former  love  for  his  science  returned 
with  all  ila  ati«ngth.  At  the  formation  of 
the  institute,  the  name  of  Lagrange  was  * 
the  first  on  the  list  of  members,  and  he 
was  likewise,  the  first  member  of  the 
newly  oomiitnlad  bureau  of  longitude* 
His  f*ame  now  increased  fnim  ilay  to  day, 
and  France,  feeling  honored  in  ilie  poa- 
Mmion  cf  soch  a  man,deteni^ned  to  099 
him  a  public  mark  of  her  esteem.  By  the 
corTuii!iiid  ol"  til*'  din-rtorv',  the  ttiinister 
of  lua-i;;ii  iitruirs,  r;Ukynuul,conmiiasion- 
ed  the  French  chargi  d'tdflairet  in  Tiuiliv 
citizen  D'Kymar,  to  visit  ragnuige's  father, 
and  congratulate  him,  in  the  name  o£ 
Fnnce,  in  having  audi  a  ami.  This  oon^ 
mission  was  peHbimed  by  DnSynuur  io 
the  most  brilliant  manner,  accom)»anied 
by  several  generals  and  other  distiuguisli- 
ed  pevMNM.  Napoleon  respeeled  the  td- 
ents  and  services  of  Lagrange  not  less 
than  tlie  republic  had  done ;  and  while  con- 
aul  and  emperor,  he  never  ceaaed  to  ah«ir 
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iiai  dtaiiiguieh^d  tokens  of  h'w  Ikvor  in  ment  of  thi>  suspected  satirist  fbr  tome 
eveiy  posnble  way.  Member  of  the  sen-  months  in  the  IJastilf .  This  cirrumstance 
ate,  grand  officer  of  the  lesion  of  honor,  dls^ruiited  him  witii  hi6  situation,  aiul,  at  a 
and  count  of  the  c>mpire^  LagtUfB  Mw  very  emfy  ag«i  he  threw  himKlf  on  hii 
himself  si^Tonn (led  with  evory  f  .vtcnial  own  tnlonts  ns  an  author  for  support.  In 
^onor ;  but  luiitiier  this,  uor  the  coulideuce  L7tK2,  he  published  a  collection  of  poems, 
veposed  in  him  by  llie  head  «f  the  fltateu  tragedy  of  Wurwiek  (I708)wMvay 
could  make  him  vnin,  and,  as  modest  and  beneficial  to  him  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
n-tirin^r  as  ever,  he  dt  vutrd  himself  with  view,  and  procured  liim  considerable  rep- 
tile sume  zeal  (uid  industry  to  his  studies,  utation.  It  still  remains  on  the  sta^ 
His  appUcation  probably  hastened  his  Hk  Thnoleoii  and  Phanmood  met  mdi 
death.  Notwiths!niifliii:r  liis  .kIv  i]- .1  less  succew  ;  tnif  a  sonvs  of  Hotri.t  on 
he  could  not  !»'  <  outeut  to  relax  his  Charles  V,  (  utinuf,  Kenelon,  Voluiire,  and 
exairtions,  and  had  i^uprrinteuded  the  pub-  Henri  Quatre  (otipccially  die  Intter),  gain- 
JicatioM  (>{'  tlie  second  edition  of  his  TMorie  ed  him  mudi  endil,  in  a  diiV>  r<  i  it  deiMUt- 
des  Fonclions  (inaliftviv/'.9,  onrichrd  with  ment  of  literature.  On  tfif  hreakin;;^  out 
annotations,  when,  exhausted  by  hib  labors,  of  the  revohition,  Laluupc  embraced  the 
Mr  died,  ^^f^  «181&  Ma'^fsmaina  principles  of  repohHeaniim  ;  but,  during 
were  iiif<  rn'd  hi  the  Patitln  fwi.  Lac6-  the  n'iini  t  terror,  his  moderation  rcnder- 
pedc  and  La  Place  pntiionnccd  rtuieral  ing  him  un  ohj^cr  of  suspicion  to  those 
adtlrc'sscs  over  his  body,  l^igrunge  wua  tiieu  in  power,  lie  was  tliruwu  into  prison 
DO  less  amiable  than  modest,  and  was  in  1789^  and,  while  in  ooofiiMnent,  is  said 
tiever  led,  by  the  honoiv  hpvtuwrd  upon  to  have  owed  his  conversion  to  (^hristinn- 
bimseli^  to  underrate  tlie  merits  of  others,  ity  to  the  arguments  of  his  feliow-cap> 
Hiareapect  Mr  finterwaa^nnlimitedfaod  ti««,  the  bUi«p' of  8t  Brlenz.  Though 
he  waa  frequently  accustomed  to  aay  to  sentenced  to  deportation,  the  changeaoC 
his  scholars,  "Study  Eidrr.  if  you  would  the  tini' ~  fiinlly  n  ston  d  him  to  liliertr, 
become  geonietri«-iiuiK''  lli^  worltahave  and  lie  piit«ed  liie  reumiuder  of  his  days 
been  paiily  published  separatdy,  and  are  in  literary  retirement  A  ehoit  lime  w- 
pailly  containi^l  in  the  memoirs  of  the  fore  his  tlcath,  his  remarks  on  tlie  rnaap- 
academies  of  Turin,  BerHit  and  Paris,  in  iircs  of  the  government  excited  the  di^ 
the  Jounial  of  the  Poilytechnical  School,  pleasure  of  the  firat  consid,  and  he  waa 
the  ConiuMsaiicc  dt  Temftt,  and  in  the  baniibad  to  Orieana.  He  soon  returned, 
Ephhixfridcs.  The  most  important  are  his  however,  and  died  in  1803,  in  his  (j4th 
Mtcaniqw  wnaltflique.  (Paris,  1787  ;  new  year.  His  priuci]>al  work  is  the  Lycit,  or 
editionfl;  1811  and  1816);  TVorie  4u  a  complete  CkNUsa  of  LilaratDre  (^^  19 
F\mction8  amdi/fiiptcs  (Paris,  1797  and  vols,).  AnMmgtbe  reat  are  Gnstavns  Vn- 
J^'I.'i)  ;  Hfsoluiimis  dfs  Eqxtntums  num^-  sa,  Tinioleon,  P!i  irirnond.  and  Philoc- 
(PurL«,  170ri  and  1808) ;  Jtir  tetes,  tragedies;  tlie  latter  an  dr^uni 
feedbtf^i\)nc/iV>rM  (there are serendedi-  tranalaliDn  tn  in  the  6r^  of  fck)phoelea^ 
t'  i<  -  r  f!,N  wnik,  but  the  latest  is  thdt  of  TangviH  FHime  (a  poem,  1779)  :  Tnins- 
Paris,  ItjOti), and  Estai  d','lrUhmdiqtie  voli-  lationa  of  Camoens*  Lui^iad  12  vols.! ;  the 
tique  (to  be  finmd  in  the  Ck>Uection8  edited  Pleaima  of  David,  and  the  worln  df  Qn*^ 
by  Roeder,&il706)^  Apaitof  Lagrange^  toniuB  (2  vols.) ;  a  Commenmry  on  ttO: 
nosthiunona  papers  were,  in  IHl.'i,  piven  dramntic  Works  of  Racine  (7  vols.,  hvo.) ; 
io  the  institute,  by  Caniot,  minister  of  tlie  the  Correspondence  witli  the  Ciar  Paul 
intBiior ;  and,  by  a  subse^^uent  Tote  of  the  tiie  Pint  (4  vok,  8to.V  and  a  refiitalioB: 
academy  of  sciences,  they  were  incor-  of  the  <i[*i!ii'>ns  of  H<"!vrtiiis. 
porated  with  tlie  lihraiy  of  that  learned  Laharpe,  Frederic  Cesar,  director  of 
society.  ^  the  Helvetian  republic,  was  bom  at  Rolle, 
L4«ira.  (See  PtoUmy.)  in  a  femilv  l)elonging  to  the  nobility  of  the 
T^An*npF,  Jean  Francois  de ;  a  F^rencli  Pays  de  Vniid,  in  1754.  He  cidtivated 
dramatic  poet,  critic  and  philosopher  of  the  sciences  wiiii  great  zeal,  particularly 
the  lat'eautuiy,  bora  H  niii^  November  mathamatica.  At  Geneva,  Saneaora  and' 
$/K  173BL  .  Hie  fttber,  a  Swibb  officerHii  Bertrand  were  his  ^teaehere.  He  studied 
the  French  service,  dyinir  in  indigence,  law  in  Tnltinsrcn.  and  w,  tnade  doctor  in 
Asseljn,  president  of  the  collie  of  Hor-  his 'iOtli  }  i  ar.  Atu  r  iinving  been  a  law- 
oomt,  adnutted  1^  into  Aat  seminary,  yer  in  Berne,  he  travelled,  with  a  young 
artwre  he  received  an  evccUent  education.  Russian  of  adistin;Lnnsh<  d  family,  thronfrh 
A  lunpoon  on  his  benc&ctor,  which  was,  Italy  and  Malta,  and,  io  i7t^  he  became 
hi  all  probability  without  foundation,  at-  teanier  of  the  grsnd-duke  Aleiander 
triboiea  to  him,  occnsioned  the  confine-  and  bia  braifacr,  at  Feienbuig.  After  the 
VOL.  vu.  ii3 
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French  revolation  had  broken  out,  ho 
drew  upi  io  the  name  of  bis  t'eliuw-citi- 
wtoB,  8  retpectftil  ptdtMNi  to  dio  Mmeil 

©f  Hcnio,  n'qticsting  .1  tnrt  tinir  of  depu- 
tfee,  for  the  purpose  of  abolitihing  abu^ies. 
Soon  after,  troubles  broke  outj  and  tlie 
government,  wbo  considered  him  as  one 
of  tlie  in^tij^ators,  put  his  immc  nti  tho  list 
of  exiles,  and  bis  eneniiea  succeeded  in 
nmoving  hinn  ftom  the  penon  of  Alex- 
ndar.  He  went  to  €?encva,  and  wo^ 
at)out  to  return  to  B.-rm',  \vh»'n  h«'  |Hnme«l 
iliut  orders  for  hi:«  arrest  iiuii  Ix  t-n  i^t;t n 
there.  Indignant  at  this,  ho  went,  in 
}7'M\  to  Pari?',  wh^n*  h(!  (•ontiiiii''d  to 
whto  in  favor  of  the  cause  ot'  Ubertv,  and 
wMUM  iwork  mOM  LeUrtt  tk  Phi- 
uuUhnpos.  In  consequeiiC'  >>f  u  petition 
a«!dn*sso(l  by  him  nnd  2tl  mliiT  fxili's' 
from  tlie  Pays  de  V'aud  aiui  i'rituirg,  lu 
tiie  French  direolorjr,  iwpMMing  the  ful- 
filment of  tlio  guarantee  cscdUi^lu  tl  hy 
the  treaj^  of  Lausanne,  the  directo- 
IT  loterrered  hi  the  affiiin  of  Switzerland, 
toe  QmUm  revolution  Inoke  out,  Fn'iicii 
amiir^  f>em'tratfd  into  Swit/rrl.iinl.  .ind  a 
new  orgunizatiou  was  ^vcn  to  tins  cuuu- 
117.  Laharpo  was  made  one  of  the  di- 
n-ct«ir>i  of  the  Nrhrtir  rrpiihlii',  and  ex- 
erted himself  encrgeticalJy  in  carrying  on 
the  new  system,  tmtil  a  vident  quarrel 
look  place  between  the  legislative  IxMly 
nnd  tlie  lio<ly  of  «lin»ctor8,  and  tin*  lutt^r 
was  diHSolved,  and  Laharpc  put  luider 
mtrveiUarwe.  Friends  and  enemies  ttodi 
allnwrd  tlir  honrsty  nf  his  intentions.  In 
ItiOO,  wbou  on  tlie  point  of  leaving  Lau- 
sanne tbr  Fttis,  be  was  deceived  ^  a  let- 
ter, probably  a  forgery,  communicating 
iutelligetice  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  first 
consul,  fiouajmrte,  who  was  tlien  com- 
iwttldinf  in  luily.  TUB  he  gave  up  to 
the  jfroprr  audioritit^s,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, arrested  by  die  legislative  council 
of  Berne,  as  himself  concerned  in  tlie 
ponapiiney.  He  eseaned  by  flight  to  Par- 
is, whon-  hp  wjis  coolly  n  ccivt  d  l»y  li<iiia- 
parte,  and  went  to  live  at  a  country-seat 
(FlessiB  Piquet)  near  Peris.  In  18G1,  be 
made  h  jounwy  to  Russia,  ami  n  turned 
witlj  proofe  of' the  esteem  of  his  fonner 
pu^l,  the  emperor.  In  1814,  he  visited 
bun  in  Parii^  and  was  appomted  a  general 
in  the  Kuffsian  8"rvice.  At  the  cinijn^  f^i 
of  Viwina,  he  labored  actively  to  ellect 
me  mdependenoe  of  dw  cantons  of  the 
rays  de  Vaud  und  Aargau,  and  then-  sep- 
jnuoo  from  Berne.  He  has  since  then 
"fed  ae  a  private  man  in  his  native  coun- 
enjoying  tbe  bigbeae  esieeni  of  bie 
countrymen. 

La  Uootnc ;  die  oortb-westem  point  of 


the  peninsula,  near  Cbeiborg,  in  the  de- 
purtujent  La  Mauche.  A  naval  battle  was 
fought  befB  Mav  99,  1089^  between  the 

French,  under  1*  ourville,  and  the  English 
and  Dutcli,  under  RuswI.  The  French 
were  beati'ti.  Jtmies  II  beheld  the  battle 
from  the  land,  and  wes  ebiged  10  wiaBBi 

die  defeat  of  his  jmrty. 

Labtr£  (properly  Elientu  yvnoksU  a 
brave  Itnight  in  tfw  reign  of  CbaflesVlI 
of  Fnuirr,  aodtiie  faithful  companion  of 
the  maid  of  Orleans.  Lahyru  hated  the 
Kiiglisli  bitterly,  as  In-  tamily  liatl  been 
ruinedby  (flMfrttlViisioris.  In  1118,  when 
Coury  \\  is  s'im  riil  rt-d  to  the  Hurgundi- 
ana,  the  alhes  ut'  die  iiUiglish,  in  conac- 
qnenee  ef  the  treecbeiy  of  ii»  mtstrMS 
of  the  I'ururnundant,  htikfn  and  t'lf 
•Mnially  hnivc  IVtrr  df  Xaintr.iilles  placetl 
thi'inselves  at  tlic  head  of  the  remnant  ot* 
the  garrison,  and  stideeafbUy  led  their 
Utile  !»aiid,  in  the  niiilst  of  constnnt  skir- 
ijiish'  s,  thruu;;h  a  country  filled  with  ene- 
\nh  <.    Atter  many  valiant  deeds  in  Va- 

lois,  and  in  chairi|)a;;Mo,  I .rdiyre  basteoed 
In  ihr  r'  li(  t"  <if  <  )tl(\ins.  The  government 
of  the  tow  n  st  ut  ium  with  a  petition  to 
the  dauphin,  CbiiliM' VH,  fa  implore  bis 
nssistanci'.  He  fijund  th-  weak  and  pleas- 
urn-loving  prince  preparing  lor  an  enter- 
tainment. "What  are  your  thoughts?**' 
said  Charles  to  the  knight,  who  viewed 
with  indiirnation  the  frivolity  of  the  court. 

1  think/*  rephed  Lahyre,  that  a  Icing- 
doffir  Docral'  bot  be  ket  more  merrily.** 
]{.  tuniiriLT  to  Orleans,  he  did  his  utmost  to 
save  llie  town,  and  to  usseriihle  the  relirs 
of  the  lieaten  army.  In  1420,  ilie  maid 
<^  Orleans  u|i|H-ared.  LebyvB jofoed  bcr, 
and  was  with  her  ut  lier  entrance  into  the 
town,  Uc  followed  the  ctefeated  Enfiish. 
and  diltmgaisbed  bimself  fai  ibe  battfee  of 
Jargeau  anwi  Patai*  In  the  middle  of  winter, 
he  ^f<irr?ie<i  Louvieii^and  advanced  to  Rott- 
en W  illi  the  intention  <^  hberaiiug  the  im- 
prieoned  Joen(a.T.);  bnttbeEngnsbuek 
fiiru  prisoner,  lie  soon,  liowrver,  obtained 
his  liberty,  anti  renewed  his  exertions,  with 
Xsintrulles,  against  the  enemy.  To  his 
deatl),  Lahyre  w^-is  the.  most  inveterate  ene- 
my of  the  invaders  of  his  country,  and  in- 
jured them  greatly.  Ho  was  repeatedly 
talcen  prisoner,  oron  bgr  tbe  madraiy  of 
fidse  friencb ;  but  he  always  succeeded  in 
iiheniiinfr  himself  :  for  a  time,  he  even 
braved  his  own  ionu,  continuing  a  petty 
weiteagBbnt  the  Englli^aBd  the 
L'lindi.'ni^--.  ;tn(!  irrirrisrmhii.'  sevend  towns, 
ulihuu^  (Jharie«  hod  concluded  a  peace. 
On  ipOney  to  Montauban,  where  lie  ac- 
rornpanied  Charles  VII,  ni  1442,  he  died 
in  oonseqoenoe  of  bki  wouttk.  His 
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mantic  valor,  toother  ^th  his  attachment 
to  the  maid  of  Orleans,  procured  him,  af- 
ter his  deatii,  the  honor  of  having  his 
name  added  to  the  knave  of  hearts  in  the 
French  playing  cards;  the  pictures  of 
which  are,  as  it  is  well  known,  desig- 
nate<l  by  tlie  names  of  different  heroes. 

Lai.nk,  Joseph  Henry  Joachim,  peer  of 
France,  formerly  minister  of  the  interior, 
and  president  of  tlie  chamber  of  deputies, 
was  bom  at  Bordeaux,  Nov.  II,  17()7.  He 
was  a  lawyer  01  ilie  outbreak  of  the  F'rench 
revolution,  in  the  last  century,  when  he 
embraced   n^publicon    ])rinciples.  His 
zeal  procured  him,  in  1792 — %  some  im- 
portant posts  in  the  administration,  in 
which  he  showed  great  activity.    He  also 
distinguished  himself  as  an  orator.  In 
1808,  he  was  chosen  memljer  of  the  corps 
leffislatif  for  the  department  of  the  Gi- 
ronde,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  lil>- 
cral  opinions.  About  this  time,  hp  rt'ceived 
the  star  of  the  legion  of  honor,  but  enter- 
ed into  a  correspondence  with  the  friends 
of  the  royal  family.    After  Napoleon's 
(lusasters  in  Russia,  the  legislative  Inxly  ap- 
pointed a  committee  (1813)  to  report  the 
wishes  of  the  nation.    It  consistefl  of 
J^aine,  Raynounrd,  Gallois,  Flaugergues, 
and  Maine  de  Biran.    Raynouard  was 
chniriMon,  and  the  language  of  the  report 
was  bold.  Raynouard's  speech  to  the  em- 
l»eror,  on  this  subject,  contained  these 
wortls  :  "  .Si  vous  (the  nnpfror)  ne  voulez 
pas  nous  donner  la  pnix,  vovs  la  ferons 
Turus-mimcs."    The  corps  l^^shiif,  so  long 
submissive,  now  made  Imid  by  the  disas- 
ters of  the  emperor,  was  prorogued. 
IjRini:  went  to  Bordeaux,  and,  in  1814, 
was  mode  prefect  of  the  citj'  by  the  duke 
of  Angoulerne,  who  had  arrived  tliere,an(l 
soon  after  president  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies.     On  Napoleon's  return  from 
Elba,  Lain^  s{X)ke  witli  zeal  against  him, 
and  called  him  "  the  common  enemy," 
and,  on  die  emperor's  entry  into  Paris, 
published  a  proirst  against  the  dissohition 
of  the  chaml)er,  and  al^soUnngall  Fn^ncli- 
men  from  ol^ience  to  the  demands  of 
the  "usurper."    He  left  Bordeaux,  it  is 
said,  for  Holland,  when  the  duchess  of 
Angouleme  quitted  that  place,  ond,  after 
the  second  restoration,  again  appeared  as 
presijlent  of  the  chaml>er,  and  held  the 
port-folio  of  the  int«'rior  from  June,  181<j, 
to  Dec.  28, 1818,  when  Decazee  succeeded 
him.    He  often  spoke,  while  in  these  sta- 
tions, against  the  pretensions  of  the  ultras, 
and  th<«ir  attacks  upon  tlie  charter ;  but, 
after  this  |>criod,  he  inclined  more  and 
more  to  the  right  side,  and  advocated  the 
change  in  that  law  of  election  wliich  he 


had  formerly  defended.  About  this  dme, 
he  was  created  peer.  It  must  be  men- 
tioned, however,  tliat  he  voted  against  the 
war  with  S{>ain,  in  1823,  opposed  the  un- 
constitutional toleration  of  the  Jesuits  by 
the  government,  and  the  ariutrar^'  meas- 
ures of  the  Vill^le  ministry.  M.  Lain^  is 
a  meml>er  of  tlie  French  oc^idemy. 

Laing,  Alexander  Gordon,  was  bom  at 
Edinburgh,  in  17J)4,  cnterwl  the  army, 
served  for  several  years  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and,  in  1820,  was  sent,  >vith  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  and  adjutant,  to  Sierra  I^one. 
In  1821 — ^22,  major  Laing  was  despatched 
on  several  missions  fi-om  Sierra  Leone, 
through  the  Tiinannee,Kooranko  and  Soo- 
lima  coimtries,  with  the  view  of  fonning 
commercial  arrangements.    On  the  last 
of  these  journeys,  he  hail  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  source  of  the  Niger  (q.  v.) 
lay  much  farther  to  the  south  than  Park 
(q.  V.)  had  8uppo«)cd.    At  Faloba  he  was 
assured  he  might  reach  it  in  three  days, 
had  not  the  Kissi  nation,  in  whose  terri- 
tory' it  was  situated,  lieen  at  war  with  the 
SooUmanas,  with  whom  he  then  resided. 
(Sec  his  Journal.)    In  1826,  he  undertook 
to  penetrate  to  Timbuctoo  (q.  v.),  and 
started  from  Tripoli,  crossing  the  do«ert 
by  way  of  Ghadumir.  On  his  journey,  he 
>va8  attacked  by  a  band  of  Tuaricks,  who 
woundinl  him  severely,  and  left  him  for 
deod.   He,  however,  recovered,  and  reach- 
ed Timbuctoo  August  18,  where  he  re- 
mained upwards  of  n  month.  Several 
letters  were  received  from  him  while 
tliere,  stating  that  he  hod  collected  ample 
materials  for  the  geogniphy  of  this  port  of 
Africa.    Beuig  obliged  to  leave  Timbuc- 
too by  the  sultan  of  Masino,  into  whose 
power  the  city  had  fallen,  he  hired  n 
Moorish    merchant  to  accompany  and 
protect  hitn,  on  his  route  by  Sego  to  tJie 
coast    Three  days  after  leaving  the  city, 
he  was  murdered  by  the  |)er8on  who  had 
undertaken  to  gtianl  him.    The  fate  of 
his  jiaper^i  is  uncertain.    It  has  l>een  sug- 
gt^stwl  by  English  reviews  ( (hiarteriy  Re- 
view, No.  84),  that  Rousseau,  French  con- 
sul at  Tripoli,  has  l>ecome  {>os8essed  of 
thorn.    Caille  gives  a  different  account 
of  his  death.    (See  jVarraiive  of  Discov- 
ery in  JlfricOy  by  Jameson,  VV  ilson  and 
Murray  (Edinb.'  1830),  forming  No.  16 
of  Harp«:r's  Family  Librar)',  New  York, 
1831.) 

Lairesse.  Tliere  was  a  family  of 
Flemish  painters  of  this  name,  of  whom 
Gerard^  son  to  tlie  elder  I^in-sse,  has  ac- 
quired by  far  the  greatest  reputation.  He 
wvis  bom  in  ir>40,ai  Liege.  He  is  partic- 
ularly dLsdnguislied  by  tiie  high  finish 
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with  wiuch  bis  pictum  are  executed,  and 
if  oowidePBd  the  Kaphael  of  the  Dnleh 
•ehooi ;  uor  have  any  of  hin  coiiiitn  iiiea 
ever  fH|iialle(i  iiitii  in  hi-storical  Ilaintill^^ 
This  laleiitiiU  urliM  was  also  a  good  on- 
graver,  and  undeiAood  niuaic  ticietitiricaJ- 
h,  while  of  liis  hicrary  ahihtie^  In*  liiw  left 
a  favorable  uieciiueii,  in  a  treatise  ou  tbe 
principloi  orUtaiC.  Heaurvived  the  km 
of  his  Might  some  yeare,  and  died,  nt  lengpii, 
of  AiriMtfniairi,  in  171 1.  Hix  l>ook  hits  fjeon 
tnuuUated  into  lilugUtih.  Hid  three  bruiiiejS| 
Ermdt  Mm  and  Jamu  hamtm^  were 
•Itiala  of  soint'  note,  flie  two  f^>rnjer  ex- 
celling in  the  dehm-atiou  of  uuuiuUs,  the 
bner  in  flowers.  Two  of  bio  aoos  alao 
followed  tlu;  proieawMK^  their  fittfaer,  but 
wth  infrrior  al>ility. 

LiAid  \  a  celebrated  courtesan,  daughter 
of  Timandni,  the  nuamjaa  of  AfcibiadBi^ 
b«jru  vA  Hyccara,  in  Sicily.  Sin:  waji«  auri- 
t^l  away  from  Iht  nniivf  roimtry  loGreeo«;, 
when  ■Sii  io.'S  the  Alheniau  genenil,  invad- 
ed Sicily.  She  began  to  aeU  her  llivoi-s  at 
Corinth  tor  10,{HX)  dnu-liMKLS  and  an  iin- 
lueutic  nutubcr  of  princes,  uubletncji,  pbt- 
loBOphera,  oraton  and  plebeians,  did  hom- 
age to  her  charnia  The  high  price  which 
she  demanded  of  her  lovcnn  gav«  rise  to  the 
proverh  of  ,\'on  ntivis  homxni  contingit 
mUre  Curinthum.  Kvcn  Demosthenes 
i^biinseif  vijiited  Corinth  for  the  ?<akf  of 
Lais;  but  wbeu  be  heard  the  courtesan 
name  her  prioe  (a  mm  equal  to  i^mtt 
1000  dolbrs),  the  orator  (K'|Mirted,  and 
observed  timt  he  would  not  l)uy  repent- 
ance at  so  dear  a  rate.  The  chanus 
which  had  attracted  Demoathenes  I  tad 
no  influence  tjpon  Xenocrates,  alihongli 
Lais  (Phryne  r),  neenig  tlie  philosopher  iu»- 
moved  by  her  beauty,  visited  bis  house 
heMelil  .jDiogewa  tM  cynic  was  one  of 
licr  wannest  admirers,  and,  Uiou;,'h  sloven- 
ly in  bis  dress  and  tnannera.  yet  be  gained 
her  heart.  Lais  ridiculed  tne  auatenty  of 
phUoao|>hers,  ohser>'ing  that  tlie  tsages  and 
philo»o[»h«'rs  of  the  age  wero  fourid  at  her 
door  as  olleu  as  tiie  rest  of  tiie  AUicuiuiis. 
The  fuoeaaa  which  aho  met  at  Ckmnth 
enroiin»L,'<^d  her  to  ptLMs  into  Thos#ialy, 
particuUu-iy  to  eutoy  the  coiuiwny  of  a 
nifovile  youth  ealled  Hippoetratua ;  hut 
the  women  of  the  plaoe,  jealous  of  her 
charms,  and  apprehensive  of  hor  cor- 
rupting the  fidelity  of  their  husbands,  as- 
sassinated her  in  the  temple  of  Venui^ 
about  340  yeare  U'foro  the  Christian  cni. 
— fauaaniaa  meutiona  another  Laiti  like* 
wiae  A  CDUTMian. 

Luvs.  (See  CEd^nu*) 

L  A  K  F..  1  .akes  are  large  bodies  of  inland 
water,  huvuig  no  dux>ct  communication 


with  seas  or  the  ocean,  or  communicatiiig 
with  them  only  by  rivers,  by  wUoh  they 
pourout  thdr wperahumlint  watera.  Some 

lakes  have  no  i*wuo,  ntul  receive  no  streams; 
but  these  wm  generally  very  small.  Some 
have  outleta,  rat  receive  no  running  wateta; . 
these  are  fed  by  sjirings  whii-!i  nrt>  thus 
obliged  to  till  up  a  basin  betbre  their - 
imers  can  find  their  way  downuwd  lo- 
wanb  the  lower  country.  (Mien  i«- 
ceive  and  disrhartn*  largp  rivrrs,  and 
aonietiines  a  chain  of  lakes  are  connected 
wkheaehodier,  and  with  the  aea,  bgr  a  8»> 
ries  of  rivers.  This  is  the  case  with  tlie 
great  lakes  on  our  northern  frontier,  wliich 
are,  in  nudi^,  a  tteries  of  large  basins  or 
raaemiiiB,  reoeiving  die  aceumuhtedl 
waters  of  Hurroinidincj  countries,  and 
pouring  them  out  lim^ugh  successive  chan- 
neli  Into  other  baflina  akuatad  on  a  lower 
l«nel.  (See  the  articles  .Si^irnor,  Anran, 
&<•.)  Another  class  of  lakes  receive  large 
streams  or  ri>  ers,  but  liave  no  visible  or 
apparent  outlet.  The  Gaapian  aea  (a.  v.\ 
lake  Titiraca,  are  examples  of  this 
kind.  Tbeae  maaaea  of  water  are  some- 
timea  drained  by  aiAteiianaoiii  mana^ 
and  lue  sotmnimes  kept  at  their  ordinaiy 
lev«;l  l>v  the  ordinary'  process  of  »'vaf>oni- 
lion.  Sonje  lakes  are  iTiisod  to  a  great 
height  alK>ve  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lake 
Superior  is  fAl  feet  almve  iheoceon.  The 
waters  of  lakoa  are  geueraUy  sweet,  hxit 
there  are  aome,  auch  a*  the  Caspian,  &.c., 
which  ore  salL  All  the  grett  AnanciB 
lakes  are  of  fresh  water. 

Lakk  or  THE  Woods,  or  Du  Bois  ;  a 
lake  of  North  America,  70  milea  long,  and 
40  wide.  Larg«?  (piantities  of  or\k,  fir, 
(line,  spruce,  6lc.,  grow  on  its  Iranks ; 
hence  its  name.  It  contains  a  few  small 
ishmds,  and  communicates  with  lake 
Winnipeg,  which  <lischarges  itfj  waters 
into  Hudaon'a  bay.   Lou.      20"  W. :  laL 

Lai^ande,  Joseph  Jerome  le  Fran<;aii 

de,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  astron- 
omen*  of  the  last  century,  was  bom  of  a 
respectable  ftmily,  at  Boui^  en  Breeae,  hi 
I'nuice,  July  11,  17'?,*.  Kducated  wtlt  a 
ininute  attention  to  relijpous  duties,  he  dis- 
pkyed  his  abilities  when  very  young,  by 
oompoaing  scnnons  and  nq^cal  ro- 
mances. The  remarkable  cotnet  of  1744 
first  drew  iiis  atteuiiun  to  the  iieaveuly 
bodiee;  and  hie  taste  for  aatronomy  waa 
fixed  by  the  observations  of  father  Bi'raud. 
mnihematical  professor  ut  the  college  of 
LyoiLs,  on  tlie  great  eclipse  of  July  'J7, 
1748.  He  wished  to  become  a  Jec*tiit, 
that  he  might  devote  himself  entirely  f>> 
atudy  i  but  bis  ihanda^  objecting  tu  ^un 
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plan,  sent  him  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  attraction.    His  lecture  room  wns  n  kind 

the  law,  and  was  admitted  an  advocate,  of  nursery,  from  which  a  multitude  of  Im 

He  beeeme-eeqnainted  whh  NUe,  whe  Mbolais  were  tnaepluiied  to  the  dheetoi^ 

L.i  i        i!  li  li  '  an  observatory  in  the  ship  and  management  of  don i«  stir  and 

nouse  in  which  he  resided,  and  obuiiued  foreign   obeervatoriea     His  work  Des 

ennissiofi  to  asoist  him  in  his  operations.  Canaux  dt  NavigalUm  d  tpMalement  du 

I  also  attended  the  lectures  on  tustrotio-  GmmI  de  LangitShe  (1778,  folio)  containa 

my  delivered  by  Messier,  at  the  coUf^^e  a  general  history  of  all  the  ancient  and 

dt  Franccj   and  obtained  the  liriendly  niodem  canals,  which  had  previously  been 

patronage  of  I<emwiiMBr|idM>  lectured  oa  undeHeken,  aeeompBriied,  and  even  pro* 


The  acndemy  sent  him  to  Berlin  to  make  a  desideratum,  and  tliia  is  now  of  the 

obser%'atiDQi»  for  llie  purpcKsp  of  determin-  greatest  advantage  to  tlie  engineer.  His 

io^  tha>  pMHeX'Of  the  moon,  while  La-  Biblioffntf^  aahmnmique  (1  vol.,  4to.)^je 

rnillf^  wont  to  the  cape  of' Good  Hope  for  a  ropioiin  mrali  i       *' all  the  workn  that 

the  same  purpose.  At  the  sight  o^soyounff  had  ever  appeared  on  the  subject  of  a»- 

aii  iitRMner  (far  he  was  scarrety  19  tRMUNny.  Ae  he  vm  e  meraber  of  aJI 

years  of  age),  Frederic  the  Great  (*oul(l  not  the  gieet  academies,  he  fonncd,  as  it  vniBf. 

roneenHiis  a«toMi><luneTit.    Lalami''.  huw-  a  eotrmmn  bon(!  "  f" '  ' inn  hotween  tliem, 

ever,  prove<i  Iniiu^tlt'  wurtljy  of  the  choice  white  he  communicated,  from  one  to  the 

ef  tbaiMMMiemy  at  Paris,  alM  fves  not  only  other,  whatever  eoefa  one  pioduced  worw 

•"teeiifed  .at  i  tmrt,  but  was  made  a  mem-  thy  of  notice.    His  activity  was  remark- 

ber  of  the  academy  of  li«'rlin.    After  ha  v-  able.    Lalande  enjoyed  lor  a  longtime 

ing  fuiished  his  operational  at  Berlin,  he  a  splendid  reputation  ;  but  his  imprudent 

■well:  chosen  member  of  the  academy  of  fieedoni.  tin-  independence  with  which  he 

Frlen<a»*  in    Paris  in  the  year  1753.  expressed  his  opinion  in  the  most  turbu- 

Thenceforward  no  volume  of  their  trans-  lent  times,  the  often  utll-iiMve  bcverity 

actions  appeared'  which  did  not  ooot^n  which  he  was  accustomed  to  use  agahnt 

some  ini[)ortant   communications  from  systems  which  dewrveil  no  notice,  and 

hini ;  nor  did  he  confine  his  lal)ore  to  astro-  the  habit  of  ;  iil)ii<  ly  rl.  <  1  *t  iiitr  hi**  wnii- 

nomical  subjects  merely.    The  French  ments  where  ije  uiighi  ix  ut  r  liave  been 

are  indebt^l  to  him  also  for  an  edition  of  silent, — oil  tliiB  made  him  numerous  ene- 

Halley's  tables,  as  well  as  for  the  historical  niies,  who  -  -     .  •  '  '  [,i  nnd  sncceefle<l 

nccount  of  tlio  comet  of  1758.   For  the  so  fiir,  that  his  real  merit  ba.s  been  culled 

ioenufyiug  of  tfateieniailcBbie  coinel^he  faiqneeHoo.  His  cliaracter  wae,  in  fiict,  a 

presented  to  Clairault  the  deepest  and  strange  mixture  of  great  and  comm^ida- 

mo«t  ingenious  cali-nlntions.  As  the  editor  ble  qualities  united  with  striking  singular- 

of  tlie  Vomausancc  des  TtmpSy  he  entire-  ities,  ^vhich  may  have  procee<ied  from 

^  cfaaagijd'tfie  plan  and  manaj^enient  of  vanity  and  thederike  to  attract  attention, 

ttis  IK.  tnl  work,  and  thereby  set  a  good  I^lande,  however,  was  kind,  generous, 


phue  of  the  remarkalile  transit  of  Venus  of  atheism,   lui  death  tfN>k  plnoe  April  4, 

ewer  the  sun's  disk  for  all  places  on  the  1807, 

l^obe.   In  17G4,  he  published  his  witftrono-  Lai.lt,    Thomas    Arthur,  count;  a 

wM  ji  nIewirBfl  wont,  which  wee  allei^  hrave,  but  imprudent  ^  and  unfortunate 

fmdi  printed  in  three  voltnnes  ipiartn,  Iri!«h   offimr  iu   the  Pi'nice  of  France. 

'•ad  readied  the  third  edition,  nnd  of  He  was  of  a  iiuniiy  which  had  followed 

which  he  made  an  al)ridinnent  [Abregi  the  fortunes  of  James  II,  and,  having  en- 

iPjfltCrmioinur.pubUshedatmsinnQS)—  tered  the  Fiench  anny,  be  si^alized 

a  work  v.li:  !i  cannot  be  too  highly  rec-  himself  .so  much  in  thf  battle  ot  Fonte- 

ommeoded  to  lovers  of  this  science.   In  noy,  that  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general 

IWand  I766»  he  made  ajoummr  to  Italy;  on  die  field  of  hattie.  He  aleo  drewup 

•  dewiption  of  which  (in  8  vols.,  12mo.)  the  plan  of  a  descent  upon  England, 

.  OOntains  much    ild.iblr  inf->rinano!i.    He  which  would  have  been  tried  hut  lor  the 

composed  all  tlie  ;isirr)nouiKal  urticU  s  for  defeat  of  Charles  Edward  at  Culloden. 

tfke  freat  Enofclopedie,  and  also  wrote  In  1756,  he  was  selected  to  restore  the* 

them  an»^w  fiM  tJK'  F-nrifrlujinli'  mHhndujxir.  FnMich  influence  in  India,  for  which  pur- 

In  1761,  he  surccedcd  his  first  instructer,  pose  he  was  made  governor  of  Pondi- 

Lemonnier,  in  the  astronomical  ppofttoor^ .  dieny.  It  wae  soon  perewved,  howeyef, 

alup  of  the  eott^t  dt  France^  where  he  that  he  wanted  the  pruden(  e,  moderation 

lotow  how  to  five  to  hie  lectuies  a  peculiar  and  disintereitodnoaa  neceasaiy  for  so 

33» 


natural 


Such  a  work  had,  till  then,  been 
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ili;itant  oud  chiicol  a  accnc  of  action  ;  and, 
ntlur  n  little  partial  puccfw  aguiiu»t  the 
KmsjUbIi,  ill  the  first  insiauct?,  lu;  was  fuial- 
ly  ol>li{{fti  l<)  rotin^  to  I'oinliolicrr),  wlacii 
waM  ticsic^^ed  and  taken  l)y  the  Britit^li, 
Jaiiuaiy  Dj,  174il,Llii>  gurrioun,  with  I^ly, 
Ixing  rrinde  pris^iiiiTS  of  war.  Un  this 
catastrophe,  a  tomuit  of  inve<*tive  asHailcd 
llic  uufortiiiiate  leader  from  all  quartei-H, 
he  liaviiig  otleiided  every  bcxiy  eonoeru- 
c<l,  l>y  his  haughty  humor,  and  violent 
trni|H!r  and  conduct.  He  was  even  ac- 
cuijcd  of  having  sold  PoutUclicrry  to  the 
Kngh)«h,  notwiilistanding  the  avowed 
hatred  whicli,  as  a  Jacohitc,  lie  felt  for 
them.  He  arrivetl  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
F.ngland,  in  SeptenilH'r,  17()l,und, the  fol- 
lowing month,  was  allowiMl  to  return  to 
France,  wlu're,  after  a  long  impriHonment, 
he  was  hn>ught  to  trial  for  treachery, 
nhu^ic  rif  aiitiiority,  and  unjust  exactions. 
Being  I'ounti  guilty,  he  was  condemned  to 
lie  decapitated,  which  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted May  (),  17(j<>,  in  the  (>8th  year  of 
his  age.  In  1778,  his  son,  Lally-ToUen- 
dal,  ohtaineil  |K>s»e8sion  of  the  estates  of 
his  fatlier,  willi  a  n^vi.«»al  of  the  proceed- 
ings, wliich  were  manifestly  unjust,  count 
Ijtilly  heing  one  of  the  victims  to  puhUc 
(*lainor,  like  admind  Byng,  and  many 
more  who  have  hvvn  sacrificed  to  the  un- 
popuhunty  of  nn  uicapable  a<lministnition. 

LALLr-ToLLE.NOAL,  Troplume  G«'rard, 
manpiis  ot^  son  of  the  preceding,  Itom 
at  Parbs  Miurh  5,  1751,  devoted  him- 
t^lf  to  the  military  prole^on.  He  soon 
mode  himself  known  hy  his  wnt- 
ings  in  defence  of  his  father^s  memory, 
and  embraced  tlu;  cause  of  the  revolu- 
tion with  alacrity,  hut,  at  the  same  time, 
with  prudence.  During  the  increasing 
]M)pular  excesse**,  he  joined  his  friend 
Mounier  in  Switzerland.  From  hence 
he  returned,  hut  was  arrested,  and  escap- 
(m1  tdmost  hy  a  minicle  the  massacre  of 
5^eptemls;r.  He  tliereupon  fled  to  Fng- 
land,  and,  while  in  that  country,  otlered 
"  his  services  as  the  »lefeiuh  r  of  Ixjuis  XVI, 
but  wiis  not  accepletl.  After  the  18tli 
linimaiiv,  In;  ri*furned  to  Franco,  took  im 
activi^  part  in  public  aflaira  under  Louis 
XVIH,  (md  wa.s  by  him  called  to  the 
chamber  of  |K?erH,  where  lu'  has  often  flc- 
fended  moilerate  principles  willi  true  eJo- 
quence.  He  i;^  aI:jo  a  member  of  the 
I'rench  acailemy. 

L%MA  (in  the  Tangutancse dialect,  mo/ A- 
(r  of  30uU,  pastor  of  souU)  is,  among  the 
Mongols,  the  app«'fiation  of  all  the  mem- 
hen-  of  the  priestly  order;  but  among  tlio 
Calmucs  it  signifies  only  the  mon<  dislin- 
giii^lied.  Hcncu  liiu  ruligiou  uf  tiic  Mongols 


and  Calmucs  is  calked  Lamaum.    In  this 

religion  Uic  Shigcmooni  is  honored  a«  the 
higluMl  God,  and  the  Dalai-lama  (i.  e.  the 

great  lama),  as  his  representative.    He  ia  ar 
le  head  of  lx>th  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
aftkirsin  Thibet,  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  theocratical  state.    He  is  considered 
not  u»  a  mere  vituble  rvpresentative  of  the 
divinity  on  earth,  but  as  a  real  divinity 
himselt',  dwelling  oinong  men.    The  i)e- 
lii;f  in  his  eternal  existence  is  connected 
with  tlie  doctrine  of  ilie  transmigration  of 
souls.    His  worship|>eni  believe  tliat  the 
divinity,  as  »>on  os  it  leaves  the  l>ody  of 
the  Dalai-lama,  imme<ltately  takes  pott- 
session  of  some  other  body  in  a  super- 
natund  way,  so  tliat  he  only  changes  his 
exterior  fonn,  and  not  his  actiud  existence. 
.Among  a  |MM>ple  who  |>osHeHs  such  a  reg- 
ular hierarchical  system,  it  is  a  matter  of 
small   coiiijcquence  who  stands  at  the 
head.    The  usual  residence  of  tlie  Dalai- 
laina  is  in  two  monasteries  situated  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  Lassa,  in  each 
of  which  he  dwells  alteniateiy.    He  is 
surrounded  in  ever}'  direction  by  a  vast 
numlK^r  of  priests ;  but  no  woman  is  per- 
mitted to  {loss  the  night  in  the  building 
where  he  loilgi'S.    Tliis  arises,  undoubted- 
ly from  the  purity  which  is  attributed  to 
him  ;  for  he  is  calknl  tJie  immaculate.  The 
natives,  as  well  jis  a  gnat  crowd  of 
foreignere  (for  all  tlie  Mongol  tribes  in 
Russia  acknowleiigc  him),  undertake  fa- 
tiguing pilgrinmgi'S  in  order  to  pay  their 
homage  to  him,  and  obtain  his  bleating. 
He  receives  them  sitting  u|)on  a  kind  of 
altar,  u^>on  a  large  and  splendid  seat,  with 
his  h'gs  crossed.    The  Tartars,  next  to 
die  inhabitants  of  Thiliet,  |)uy  him  the 
greatest  revcn-nce.    They  come  to  him 
Iroin  the  most  distant  n-gions,  and  the 
priiKMrs,  to  whom  h»;  shows  no  more  re- 
s|)ect  tiian  to  others,  submit  to  tlic  same 
ceremonies  as  their  |H>ople.    He  salutes 
no  one,  never  uncovers  his  head,  rises  up 
before  no  one,  and  is  satisfied  with  laying 
his  han<l  upon  the  head  of  his  wonihip- 
I»er,  who  Ijeiicves  tliat  lie  has  thereby  ob- 
tained the  panlon  of  his  sins.    His  wor- 
shipjHM-s  iK'lievt!  that  tlie  MUpreme  divinity 
lives  in  him,  that  he  knows  and  sees 
every  thing  in  the  deciM'.st  recessea  of  the 
heart,  and  never  needs  to  make  inquiry 
in  regard  to  any  tiling.    If  he  does  this, 
it  is  only  that  unlx^lievers  imd  the  evil- 
minded  may  not  have  cause  for  com- 
plaint.    He  sometimes  distributes,  it  is 
said,  littJc  balls  of  consecrated  dough, 
which  the  Tartars  iwc  it)  many  su|)orsii- 
tions  practices ;  but  ills  not  true,  llmi  Uiils 
made  irom  his  uxcrumcnt  are  distributed, 
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pl«l|en''ed  in  golden  boxes,  and  even  mix- 
ed with  articles  of  f(>o<l.  His  |)ower  wan 
once  greater  llinii  it  is  now,  mid  lie  a[)- 
poitited  and  deposed  the  khans;  but  he  ii* 
now  nion?  jlependent  on  the  enijieror  of 
China,  nlthoti^'h  the  latter,  in  a  religious 
res|x;et,  in  subjected  to  him.  Two  Chi- 
nese mandarinH,  with  a  garrison  of  1000 
Chinese,  are  maintained  in  hif  capital, 
aiul,  in  the  palace  at  Pekin,  tiie  Chinese 
emiieror  8ui)|)orLs  a  sulKmlinate  lama, 
who  is  sent  as  a  nuncio  from  Thibet. 
When  the  Dalai-lama  iVica,  it  is  then  ne- 
cessary to  discover  when;  his  spirit  has 
choe«'n  to  be  boni  anew.  In  this  case,  all 
must  submit  to  liie  opinion  of  some  of 
the  lamas,  who  alone  are  acquainted  with 
the  signs  by  which  he  may  be  known,  or, 
nitlier,  who  know  what  child  the  deceas- 
ed has  apfmi^jted  for  his  successor.  The 
worship|>ers  of  the  lama  are  divide<l,  in 
general,  into  two  sects,  ktiown  by  the  titles 
of  the  yrliow  and  red  caps.  Each  sect  is 
nnd(;rtnri'c  lamas ;  the  former  is  under  the 
Dalai,  TccsIkk)  or  Bogao,  and  Taranaut 
lamaM ;  tlie  latter,  under  the  three  shoin- 
marM.  The  Dalai-lama  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  all,  and  next  to  him  is  tJie 
Teeshoo-Iama,  who  dwells  at  Teeshoo- 
Loomboo,  JO  days'  jouniey  fn^m  La^^a. 
The  three  shnmmars  dwell  in  sejwirate 
monasteries,  the  most  distingui.shed  of 
which  is  at  Tassasudon,  the  capital  of 
})ootan.  Sultordinate  to  tliem  are  numer- 
ous priests  of  ditferenl  ranks,  who  are 
held  in  great  rcsjiect,  who  superintemi  in- 
struction, and  some  of  whom  live  in  a 
state  of  celibacy,  accfinling  to  certain 
ndesi,  similar  to  those  of  the  Christian 
monks.  At  I^^issa  alone  there  are  3000 
monasteries.  The  reUgion  of  tlie  lama 
i>prung  U|»  in  Thil>et,  and  knows  no  eter- 
nal, S4.»lf-<?xislent  being.  Their  idols  or 
Boorchans,  108  in  number,  nrt*.  created 
beings,  who  ascended  into  the  rank  of 
goils  l)efore  the  present  world  was  creat- 
ed, on  account  of  their  holiness.  Shige- 
niooui,  tlie  chief  object  of  worship,  a|>- 
peared  in  the  world  for  the  last  time  1000 
B.  C,  and  instituted  Lamaisin,  and  now 
ndes  the  world  in  its  ])reseut  statu  of 
miser}'.  The  earili  is  inhabited  by  de- 
generate spirits  from  the  up])er  world. 
The  human  soul,  atler  it  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  state  of  trial,  and  has  passed  a 
g(M)d  or  bad  life,  enters  ijpon  a  higher  or 
lower  condition.  Tliis  doctrine  n-nders 
the  worshi|)fieni  of  the  lama  benevolent 
and  moral.  Tiieir  idol  worship  consists 
in  clamorous  songs  tuid  prayers,  accom- 
|>anied  with  loud  music,  in  splendid  and 
Ictitivc  procossiuas,  and  in  ihe  solemniza- 


tion of  certain  festivals  at  fixed  times,  to- 
gether with  pilgrimages  and  personal  cas- 
tigations. 

Lakia,  in  zoologj'.   (See  Llama.) 

IaA  Mar,  Jose,  was  l>om  at  Guayaquil, 
and  is  therefore  accounted  a  Peruvian,  al- 
though his  birthplace  now   U^lungs  to 
Colombia.    He  was  educated  in  ^pain, 
and  Hcn  ed  in  the  jK'ninsula  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life.     In  l/i'^,  he  was  out 
in  the  campaign  of  Koussillon,  as  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Salmya  n-giment.    In  1808, 
he  had  attained  the  rank  of  major,  and 
signalized  himself  as  one  of  the  heroic 
defenders  of  Saragossa.    Afterwanls  he 
conunanded  a  grenadier  column  in  Va- 
lencia-   While  rontine<l  in  the  hospital 
of  Tudela  by  his  wounds,  he  was  includ- 
ed in  the  capitulation  of  lUakc's  forces, 
and  was  conveyed  to  France  as  prisoner 
of  war,  but  constantly  refus<'d  to  give  his 
|>anj|e.    In  18111,  he  eluded  the  vigilance 
of  his  giianl,  and  efi'ected  his  esca|)e, 
and,  on  arriving  at  Madrid,  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier.    In  1810,  he  n*- 
turned  to  America  with  tlic  appointment 
of  insfwctor-genend  of  the  anny  in  Peru. 
Whilst  employed  there  as  governor  of 
the  castles  of  Callao,  he  was  compt^llcd 
by  the  patriots  to  capitulate,  and  after- 
wards sent  in  his  rt^signation  to  the  vice- 
roy.   Subsequently  to  Uiis  |»eriod,  he  be- 
came actively  engaged  in  the  cause  of  his 
country,  and  of  the  uistirgent  patriots,  ^ 
who  had  esteemed  the  n.-fmement  of  his 
character  and  feelings,  and  the  purity  of 
his  principles,  even  while  he  txdonged  to 
the  royalist  |>arty.    As  evidence  of  this, 
he  wjis  elected  president  of  the  junta  f^- 
bemativaof  Vcru.    In  1823,  Rivn-Agnero 
was  proclaimed  [)resi«lent  of  the  rt;]JubUc, 
and  La  Mar  took  the  command  of  the 
Peruvian  division  of  llie  lilterating  army 
under  Bolivar.    La  Mar  acted  in  this  ca- 
jjacity  at  the  battle  of  Ayacucho,  and  ably 
seconded  general  Sucre  on  that  decisive 
day.    During  tlie  j)eriod  of  Bolivar's  arbi- 
trarj  government  of  I'eru,  we  hear  little  of 
La  Mar,  who  wouUl  not  accept  of  office  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  times ;  but  the 
revolution  of  Januar},  1827,  again  brought 
him  into  notice,  ami  he  was  ehjcted  presi- 
dent of  the  republic  by  tiie  constituent 
congrets^  in  June,  l>eing  much  belove<l 
anil  resjiected  in  Peru,  where  he  had 
few  political  and  no  jwrsonal  enemies. 

Lamarck,  Jean  Buptiste  Antoine  Pierre 
Monet,  chovaher  de,  was  Ixmi  in  the  year 
1745,  in  Picanly,  of  a  noble  liimily,  and 
wjiH  compelled,  on  account  of  an  accident, 
to  abandon  tlie  service,  and  dev<»te  his  at- 
tonlion  to  study.    He  applied  him.solf  at 
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first  to  medicine ;  afterwanls,  in  conse- 
quence of  hearing  Juspieu's  illustrations 
of  botany,  was  led  to  the  study  of  natural 
wiencc.  Juhwieu,  on  a  botanical  excur- 
sion, in  which  Lamarck  accomj)anio<l  him, 
had  intimated  that  tlie  old  metliod  of  in- 
struction in  this  dc[wirtincnt  l»*ft  much  to 
be  wished  for,  and  Lamarck  determined 
to  remedy  this  deficiency.  He  labored 
with  great  diligi-nr^'  on  a  treaiise  in  which 
he  showed  the  defects  of  the  old  s\  stem, 
and  prt>{K)sed  a  new  oue  himself,  which 
met  with  universal  npprolwlion.  He  then 
applied  Ills  n«  \v  system  to  the  plants  of 
France,  and  delivered  to  the  aradtMiiy  his 
Florr  Frnncnisr^  ou  Drscrijftion  svccinde  dt 
touies  ks  Plantes  qite  rroustnl  en  FYance. 
This  work  was  printed,  by  the  recora- 
ntendntion  of  the  .icademy,  at  the  expense 
of  the  government,  lor  the  benetit  of  the 
author  (17^0,  under  the  date  of  1778,  in 
thrri'  voluim  s;  edition,  17!>3;  and  the 
thini,  eidarged  and  revised  by  Deeaiulolle, 
in  1805).  Lamnrck  now  turned  his  whole 
attention  to  this  soi«'nee,  and  matle  scvernl 
lK>tanical  evi  iirsions  to  Auvergne  and  into 
(lermany,  in  the  last  of  whicli  he  was  ac- 
eornpHtiied  by  the  son  oftheinTat  Butfon. 
On  his  reiiini  to  Paris,  he  undertook  the 
botanical  departtnent<»f  the  Kncyclopjedia, 
which  Panekourke  wjls  publishing,  and 
:ipi>lied  hituself  to  this  task  with  such  a**- 
siduity.that,  in  17>.*1.  he  produretl  i!ie  first 
half  of  the  first  volume,  with  an  introiluc- 
tion,  containing  a  sketch  of  the  histor}'  of 
the  science.  He  piililished  the  second  vol- 
ume in  17ck<.  hut  n  dispute  l>etween  him 
and  the  pubiisher,in  regard  to  theadmission 
of  certain  articii  s,  brought  the  undertaking 
to  a  stand,  and  there  en<led  Litnarck's 
botanical  career.  Many  of  his  Ixitanical 
treatises  were  published  in  the  INIemoirs 
of  the  Aca<lemy,  and  in  thr  Journal  trHis- 
toire  mdurrlle^  edited  by  him,  together  with 
the  ablW'  Haiiy,  Fourcroi,  Bniqui^re,  Oli- 
vier and  Pelleiier,  which  make  us  regret 
that  their  author  ever  almudoned  this 
branch  of  science.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  revolution,  he  waa  the  second  pro- 
fessor in  the  wy&l  jardin  des  plantes  ;  but, 
in  consequence  of*^  new  arrangements,  he 
was  made  prof«*9sor  in  the  department  of 
zoology,  in  which  he  was  soon  as  much 
distinguished  as  he  had  lieen  in  liotany. 
His.Sy^/mc  des  Jlnxma}tx  sans  Fertibres,  ou 
Tableau  ghirral  des  Classes,  des  Ordres  et 
des  Genres  dt  ces  Aninuuix  (1  vol.,  Paris, 
1801),  his  Philnsovhw  zo'Wogn^ue,  and 
his  Hisloire  nntiirrlU  dfs  ^Intmaux  sans 
Veriibres,  are  his  principnl  works  in  tliis 
department  of  science,  l^nuirck  s  com- 
pruhensive  mind  was  also  din^ctcd  towards 


ph}-Bic8,  and  he  publiiihed,  in  1794,  Re- 
cherehes  sw  Us  Causes  desprmcipaux  Faits 
physiques,  in  which  he  exposes  many  false 
theories  in  this  science.  With  the  same 
view,  he  also  wrote  his  Rrfutation  de  la 
Th^orie  pnettmatique^  &c.,  which  appeared 
at  Paris  in  17i)ti.  He  collected  his  mete- 
orological obser^Titions  in  his  Jinnuaire 
m^t^rolof^iqw^  which  first  appeared  in 
1799,  and  vrw  continued  to  1809.  La- 
marck is  now  a  member  of  the  instimte. 
and  there  arv  several  plants  to  which  his 
name  has  Ijcen  given. 

L  a  MARQUE,  Maximilian,  wan  bom  at 
Saint-Sever,  of  rich  and  res|»ectable  pa- 
rents, and,  in  17!>Q,  entered  the  army  as  a 
private  soldier,  choosing  to  obtain  promo- 
tion only  by  merit,  and  l)ccanie  captain 
of  grenadiers  in  the  celebrated  coqis  of 
Latour  d'Auvergne,  known  under  the  title 
of  the  infenud  column.  He  waf:  in  the 
vangtianl  of  the  anny  of  the  Pyrenees 
I71>3,  under  the  command  of  general 
Moncey,  and  received,  February  l\  two 
s^'ven'  w»»un<ls  while,  with  a  single  com - 
jKUiy,  he  was  sustaining  the  attack  of  a 
cohimn  of  the  Spanish  amiy,  that  endeav- 
ored to  tuni  llie  French  division.  He 
a/ierwanls  marched  against  i  'ontarabia,  at 
the  head  of  200  grenadiers,  and,  piiecipi- 
Uiting  himself  into  the  moat,  drew  down  the 
dniwbridjre,  and  gained  jKtssession  of  the 
place.  iCiglity  pieces  of  caimon  mid  1800 
prisoners  were  the  fruit  of  this  coup-de- 
main^  which  ]»rocure<l  Laniarque,  then  but 
'20  years  old,  the  rank  of  adjutant-general. 
In  I  HOI,  he  was  made  general  of  brigade, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Holn'idinden.  He  tlien  served  in  Spain, 
and  in  the  campjiign  of  1805,  so  brilliantly 
tenninated  by  the  ivutle  of  Austerlitz.  He 
Avas  soon  afterwards  ivnt  to  Naples  with 
the  annytuider  the  command  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  anrl,  in  crossing  the  mountains 
on  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  with  8  soldiers, 
was  attackcil  l)y  a  Iwind  of  50  robbers,  un- 
der the  orders  of  the  ferocious  Fra-Diavolo. 
a^nst  whom  he  successfullv  defended 
himself.  He  was  sent,  in  1^07,  against 
the  insurgents  of  Calabria,  and,  near  Mar- 
athea,  defeated  a  Ixxly  of  1200  Englisli  that 
wi*re  sent  to  support  them.  He  took  iJie 
town,  and  made  1800  prisoner?,  which 
exploit  gained  him  the  rank  of  general  of 
division.  He  was  employed  by  Murat  in 
1808,  and  took  the  island  of  Caprea  from 
thr>  F.nglish,  which  was  considered  im- 
pn'gnable,  and  wtis  defended  by  a  garri- 
son superior  in  numbers  to  the  assailants. 
He  afterwards  joined  the  anny  in  Germa- 
ny, and,  at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  had  four 
honies  killed  under  him.   ilu  t»crvixl  ta 
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Russia  and  in  Spain  in  1812,  and,  after  jVouvtUea  Meditations  poHiques^  which  ap- 

tlie  evacuation  of  tlie  Peninsula,  relurueci  j)turttl  at  Paris  in  it2U.    The  ui^'stical 

to  Franco,  and  was  created  a  knigiit  of  tone  and  foreign  ety]e  of  LamBrtmet  in 

Sl  Loui-s  July  27,  1811.    On  the  n^tuni  wliirli  Voiuiir  and  liyrnn  \vere  liis  exam- 

of  Napoleon,  he  was  aj>poiiiieii  to  the  tirst  plea,  displeases  the  classical  school  of 

miKlarjr  dhrMon,  as  eommandeMii-eluvf  Franco ;  but  hoB  imp  wiMUnem  is  the 


of  the  army  of  the  Loire.  In  his  opera-  cbaraca'ristic  in  which  the  light  and  m;- 
tions  ajjninJ»t  the  insurgents  of  La  Vendee,  fwrfieial  |n»etn' of  the  Fn  nch  has  iiitherto 
he  diisttnguished  himself  not  less  by  his  Ijeen  deticient.  One  of  the  last  pocniM  in 
forbearance  and  hnmithity  than  by  his  do-  this  collection  is  inscribed  to  Bonaparte, 
cision,  and,  aftiT  ohtaijjing  some  successes  Among  the  finest  pieces  in  the  ^  (llunll^ 
at  La  Koche-i:}er\'ierc,  he  ejected  a  paciti-  are  the  Crucifix,  To  the  Past,  the  Dyiu^ 
cation  at  CboUet  After  the  return  of  the  Poet,  and  Freedom.  From  tliese  and 
Bourbons,  he  was  con;  prised  in  the  second  similar  poe^Ii^  it  Would  seem,  thit  die 
nrticlr  f)f  the  law  of  July  24,  IHlri.  and  study  nf  the  romantir  in  th<' (j«  rn)an  and 
retired  to  Suint-i:?ever,  under  the  inspec-  iihtjsh  |N>«ts  lias  diverted  the  eniliusiastrc 
tion  of  the  minisler  of  poliee.  He  ftner>  and  snseepliUe  BliiDd  of  the  young  Lamar* 
wards  took  n-fupe  nt  Unisw-ls,  hut  was  line  from  the  j>oetical  track  customary  in 
ordered  from  thence  by  the  ku»g  of -the  France  since  the  time  of  Bt»ileau.  La- 
Netherlands,  u|>on  which  he  passed  into  martine  has  expressed  his  abhorrence  for 
Austria.  In  18 1 5,  lie  pnbiisbecla  Defeooe  revolutionary  fn;edom  in  his  Ldtre  a  Mon- 
of  Gem*ral  Maxirnilinn  Lamanpie,  in  a  »iVur  Ca.vmnr /)f7fft*?e^""  (1824,  and  also  in 
raaidy,  bold  and  candid  tone.  In  1818,  his  J^^Urts^  Paris,  lb2.>),  who  had  sent  him 
ho  WM  pemiltted  to  retain  to  France,  ami,  Mv  Bsoia  de»  VieWmd»,  Debvigne  replied, 
in  1880^  produced  an  able  pamphlet  On  in  an  equally  K  nmiful  epistle,  which  de- 
theNecesBity  of  a  t^tanding  Army.  Gen-  fends  the  worship  of  n-jL^on  and  civil  fn  e- 
eral  Lamaniue  has  since  l>eeu  a  couspicu-  doni.  (I>elavigne  was  at  that  time  li- 
ons member  of  the  chamh(>r  of  deputies^  bmian  of  the  duke  of  Orieana.)  The 
and,  in  the  late  revolutiori  in  France,  zeal-  tone  in  which  the  political  opponrnts  and 
ously  adopted  poiNilar  phnciplea.  poetical  rirala  corremonded  witli  each  otb- 
Lakartiive,  XHbnse  de,  one  of  the  ertewoitfay  of  imitnon.  folflBI^Lanai^ 
mojft  di8tinimi>}ii'd  lyric  poets  of  Fi-ance,  tine  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  French 
ewtiil'lished  hi-  n  |)iit:iTir.ii  !>y  his  Mtdiia-  legation  at  Florence,  where,  on  account  of 
tiotis  potliqi  '  :'.  uhieh  he  publisht-il  when  a  passage  in  his  poems,  which  related  to 
he  waa  90  >  •  t  of  a^e  (9th  edition,  with  Itaty,  he  was  engaged  in  a  duel  with  colo- 
viguettes  hy  Ah  iido/.  Pari-.  1 .  He  nel  (Jiihriel  Pe|>e.  About  the  beginnins; 
describes  then;ixi  ibe  ancieni  couii  of  tlie  of  1830,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Pouiiwrei  ar^  ^idikfir  miicmlity,  honor  French  academy, 
and  chivair}'.  His  poems  are  distinguish-  IjAMBBST,  John  Henry,  an  eminent 
ed  by  depth  nt' tluMiirht  and  feelin-j,  and  matlifrnaricinn  and  astronomer,  was  lM»m 
-also  by  their  bcuuLiful  languaice.  W  ith  taMuhUmusenintheSuudgau,atown  dien 
regard  to  the  spitfit4jrhis  poetry,  Lamartine  in  alliaaea  wftb  die  Swis  caiitons,  Anguat 
i**  nithcr  \n  hi-  eomparcd  to  the  i>riii>li  2J>,  1728.  Hiaftither  was  a  tailor,  in  htim- 
tlian  the  French.  An  often  gloomy  inel-  ble  circumiiances,  wiio  intended  him  tor 
ancholy,  a  longing  lost  in  sorrowful  mis-  his  own  business ;  hut,  l>eing  sent  to  a  pub* 
gMng^  an  inclinatMMl  fiir  the  mystical  and  lie  school,  he  so  distinguislMd  bioiBeUi  that 
supernatural,  aiul  a  jrreat  predilection  for  an  attemjU  was  made  to  provide  him  with 
poetical  Uuidscape-paintingi  form  the  pe-  the  nieuuh  of  study uig  theology,  which^ 
cuhar  ehanetenadea  ofws  poet,  who,  liewever,  proved  unsucuiarfil,  and  he  was 
nevertheless!,  often  descends  into  an  ariifi-  o''';l  !  r  .  fl-!l  .v,  11-  ;"itlier*8 employment, 
cial  and  prolix  style,  and  sometimes  nnis  In  this  HUuanon,he  spent  tiie  greatest  jMin 
into  the  l>ombastic.  His  versiticatiun  is  of  tiie  night  in  smdy,  and,  obtainiu^  on 
easy.  His .'Voreffe&miif  (Death  of  8oe>  old  matneniatical  tnatise,  discovwed  ao 
rates),  which  ap[)ean'd  in  182li,  was  not  inm^h  ardor  and  in^reiniity.  that  spveral 
80  succeaslul,  idtbough  there  arv  njany  learned  men  were  induced  to  mstnict  him 
Iwaiiliftil  i—WfliaaninnnMlhiiie  and  ihiiiii  gratis.  He  aeqiBred  ti  knowledge  of 
tImHIgfadllt  the  woik.  The  plan  of  this  mathematics,  {)hiloso|ihy  and  the  Oriental 
poem  8cem«'  not  to  have  ln>en  }>ropt^rly  lanenapes  in  his  n;iti\e  place.  He  after- 
nutured ;  the  language,  t«)o,  is  unequal,  wards  became  clerk  to  some  iron  works, 
and  the  venifieatlon  sometimes  neglected,  and  amannenaia  to  M.  laelin  of  Basle,  who 

But  the  ynnn^poet  has  affain  shown  him-  condnrted  a  tH'n^|in]>er.  ami  iM'came  his 

sell' bold,  ekviued  and  imaginative,  41)  his  sincere  and  coubtant  trieud.   In  1748,  this 
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jrentieman  recommended  him  to  baron 
Sails  president  of  the  Swiw  convention, 
to  become  tutor  to  his  rhildren ;  and,  aided 
by  the  excellent  library  of  his  new  fiatron, 
arui  the  ficicuiilic  intercourse  which  he 
met  with  in  his  circle,  he  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  his  acquirements  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree.  After  living  eight  years  at 
Coire,  during  which  period  his  talents  as  a 
philosopher  and  mechanician  were  ren- 
(leri'd  manifint  by  various  scientific  compo- 
sitions and  iMveution.s  he  re|»airetl,  in  175ti, 
with  his  pupils,  to  Gtittiugen,  and  soon  af- 
ter publi«ih<^  his  fir*t  separate  work,  en- 
titKMl  De  la  Rouit  He  la  Lumxert  par  Its  Aira. 
In  1 7r»rf,  he  visited  Paris  with  his  charge, 
and  became  acquniiittMl  with  D'Alembert 
and  Messier.  In  \7?A^,  he  went  to  .Augs- 
burg, where  he  published  his  crl«'l)rated 
work  On  lVn*p«^ctive;  and  in  the  following 
y«  nr  aj)ppnrr<l  his  Photometry',  by  which 
he  added  a  new  branch  to  the  science  of 
mixed  mathematics.  In  the  three  or  four 
following  years,  he  published  Letters  on 
the  Construction  of  the  rniverw;  a  Trea- 
tise on  tlu'  principal  iluulities  of  the  Orbits 
of  the  Comets ;  New  Organon.  In  1764, 
he  visited  Berliu,  and  was  introduced  to 
Krederic  the  Great,  who  admitted  him  a 
regtilor  member  of  tlie  academy  of  that 
capital — an  appointment  which  enabled 
him  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  his  favor- 
ite studies.  He  enriched  the  transactions 
of  various  societies  with  his  papers  and 
treatises,  all  of  which  bear  the  stamp  of 
eminent  and  oriciim!  iroiiiii!*.  Most  of 
his  ni!itlit  iiifitir-.'il  pieces  were  rollected, 
in  thn'e  volumes,  by  himself.  His  death 
took  |)lace  Sept.  25,  1777,  in  his  4J>th  year, 
owing  to  a  tlecline,  protluced  by  i>voi-np- 
plication.  Lamlx'rt  forms  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  examples  on  record  of 
the  mastery  which  great  genius  and  ener- 
gy will  sometimes  exert  over  untoward 
circumstances.  In  inHihemotics,  logic  and 
metaphysics,  he  was  hi;;lily  <iistinguished. 
He  was  accustomed  to  labt^r  I'roui  five  in 
the  momingtill  midiught.  He  discoverctl 
the  theory  of  the  speaking  tnmipet.  Phi- 
losophy, and  esptM-ially  analytic  logic,  an; 
^'n  atly  iiulrhtc*!  to  him  for  hia  Aontm 
Orfranon,  or  Thoughts  on  the  Examination 
and  Relations  of  Truth  (Leipsic,  17(>4,  "2 
\  ols.),  and  his  Jirchilekionik^  or  Theory  of 
the  first  simple  Principles  in  |»hilosf)pliiral 
and  mathematical  Knowledge  ( Riga,  1771, 
2  vols.). 

Lambeth  ;  a  village  in  Surry,  England, 
on  the  bordeni  of  the  river  Thames,  oppo- 
site to  Westminster  ;  population,  57,(>38. 
Here  is  a  palace  l>elouging  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbur}',  a  very  large  pile 


of  building,  and  containing  a  librarr  of 
25,000  volumes,  and  upwards  of  i200 
manuscripts.  The  kings  of  England, 
down  to  Henry  VII,  often  resided  at 
Lambeth,  iu  a  palace  which  no  longer 
exists. 

Lamcoo  ;  a  city  of  Portugal,  in  Bt^ira, 
in  a  plain  near  the  Duero,  suiTOunded  by 
mountains ;  miles  E.  of  Oporto  ;  Ion. 
7*  27'  W. ;  lat  41°  7'  N. ;  population, 
'.KXK).  It  contains  two  cathedral  churches, 
a  hospital,  four  convents,  a  theological 
seminary,  and  a  hbrary.  In  tJiis  town  the 
estates  aMsembled  (11*44)  to  confirm  the 
election  of  .\lphonso  Henriques,  first  king 
of  Portugal,  and  enacte*!  the  fundoniental 
laws  of  the  kingdom.  (See  Portuffol.) 
Lamf.^ttatio.ns.  (See  Jeremiah^ 
Lamettrie,  Julien  Offray  de,  a  mate- 
rialist and  medical  chariatan,  was  lx>m  nt 
St.  Malo,  in  170lt,  and  studied  medicine 
in  Holland,  under  Boerhaave.  He  tbm 
went  to  Paris,  where  the  duke  de  Gram- 
mont,  colonel  of  the  guard,  appointed  him 

[ihysician  to  his  regiment  He  followed 
lis  patron  to  tlje  siege  of  Frevbure,  and 
was  here  taken  dangerously  ill.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  sjiiritual  power,  which  is 
called  the  soul,  perishes  with  the  body, 
and  wrote  a  Histoire  naturdU  de  VJimf. 
This  work,  which  every  where  breathes 
the  grossest  nwterialisra  and  skepiicisni, 
procunnl  him  many  enemies,  and  was 
burned  by  tlie  executioner,  at  tlie  com- 
mand of  parliament  On  the  death  of  his 
pamm,  he  lost  his  place.  He  now  turned 
Ills  anns  against  his  Parisian  colleagues, 
and  wrote,  under  the  signature  Alctheius 
Demetrius,  his  satire  of  P^n^Uwe  ou  Ma- 
chiavfl  m  Mfdidnt  (Merlin,  174l^),  on  ac- 
count of  which  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
I^eyden.  Here  he  published  his  UHomm 
Machine.  The  philosophy  of  the  author 
consists  in  constant  ai>suiiiptions  of  what  lie 
is  attempting  to  prove,  imperfect  compari- 
soiw!  or  analogies  instead  of  proofs,  some 
just  observations  from  which  general  con- 
clusions ore  illogically  drawn,  and  asser- 
tions instead  of  doubts.  Being  persecuted 
in  Holland,  where  his  book  was  coiv 
demned  to  the  flames,  he  went  to  Berliu, 
in  1748,  and  was  made  a  reader  to  the  king, 
and  a  meml)er  of  the  academy.  He  died 
in  1751,  of  a  fever,  which  he  treated  after 
his  own  absurd  views.  The  king  of 
Prussia  himself  wrote  his  Hogty  which  wa? 
read  in  the  academy.  We  find,  in  the 
works  of  Lamettrie,  spirit  and  a  brilliant 
imagination,  but  little  judgment,  accuracy 
or  Uune.    His  philosophical  writings  ap- 

IK'ared  at  Berliu,  in  1751,  in  2  volume* 
lis  writings,  besides  the  abovenientioned. 
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•re  VHomnvt  Planiey  L\irt  dt  jouir,  Le 
Discours  mr  It  Bonheur^  nnd  utneni.  In 
ihc  latter  work,  l^ncttj-ie  iK,  acconiing 
to  Diderot,  an  author  without  jitdgnieut, 
one  who  contbunds  the  ilb  oi  ilie  wise 
and  ^'o<xl  witli  the  torments  of  tlie  wicked, 
and  tlie  ^liglit  evils  of  knowledge  witli  the 
destmctivc  coni^quences  of  ignorance — 
who  betrays  his  frivolitv  in  what  he  says, 
and  tlie  corruption  of  his  heart  in  what 
lie  dares  not  speak  out — who  in  one 
place  asserts  that  man  is  evil  by  nature, 
and  el^^ewhere  derives  man's  duties  and 
his  happiness  from  the  nutiut;  of  his  being 
— who  seems  to  labor  to  console  the  crimi- 
nal in  his  crimes,  the  vicious  in  his  vices — 
and  whose  gross  sophisms,  dangerous  on 
account  of  the  jests  wherewith  he  seasons 
thcjn,  betray  a  man  ignorant  of  the  very 
rudiments  of  mond  philosophy.  V^oltaire, 
who  hud  at  first  favored  him,  retructed  liis 
encomiums.  On  his  deoth  bed,  Lumet- 
trie  manifested  strong  marks  of  peni- 
tence. 

Lamia;  tlie  name  of  an  Atiienian  cour- 
tesan, celebrated  for  the  clmrnis  of  her 
persion  ami  the  brilliancy  of  her  wit.  She 
was,  by  profession,  a  flute-player.  Hearing 
that  her  favorite  instrument  was  carried 
to  great  perfection  in  Egypt,  she  travelled 
into  tliat  countr}',  where  she  became  tlie 
inistn^ss  of  Ptolemy  Soter.  On  the  de- 
feat of  that  prince  by  Demetrius  Pobor- 
cete«,  ulwut  tliree  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  I^iia  IMI  into  the  hanils 
of  the  conqueror,  over  whom,  the  hand- 
somest man  of  the  age,  she  soon  acquired 
a  conjplete  ascendency.  Her  influence 
procured  from  Demetrius  great  conces- 
sions in  favor  of  her  countrymen,  the 
Atlienians,  who,  in  their  gratitude,  went  so 
tiur  as  to  raise  a  temple  to  her  honor,  under 
the  denomination  of  Venus  Lamia.  Plu- 
tarch and  Athcneeus  l>otlj  b<;ar  ample  tes- 
timony u^  the  qualities  of  her  mind  ;  nnd, 
if  tlie  antique  engraving  on  an  amethyst, 
in  the  king  of  France's  collection,  give  a 
inie  [Mjrtrait  of  her  features,  her  beauty  is 
still  less  questionable.  The  exact  liiue  of 
her  decease  is  uncertain. 

Lamijc  ;  certain  monsters  of  Africa,  who 
had  the  face  and  breasts  of  o  woman,  and 
the  rest  of  the  body  hke  that  of  a  serpent. 
They  allured  strangers  to  come  to  tliem, 
that  they  might  devour  them  ;  and,  iliough 
they  were  not  endowed  with  the  fac- 
ulty of  speech,  yet  their  hissings  were 
pleasing  and  agreeable.  Some  believed 
them  to  be  witclies,  or  rather  evil  spirits, 
who,  under  tlie  form  of  a  beautiful  woman, 
enticed  young  children  and  devoured 
them.    According  to  some,  the  fable  of 


the  Lamiie  is  derived  from  llie  amours  of 
Juiiiter  with  a  certain  beautiful  woman 
called  Lamia,  whom  the  jealousy  of  Juno 
rendered  deformed,  and  whose  ciiildn^n 
she  destroyed ;  upon  which  Lumia  be- 
come insane,  and  so  (lesp<Tati'  that  she 
ute  u]>  all  tlie  children  that  came  in  her 
way.  Thes«j  beings  are  also  called  Lt- 
mtars.  (q.  v.) 

Lamian  War;  a  war  carried  on  by  the 
troops  of  AniijMiter  (323  B.  C),  after  tlie 
death  of  Alexander,  when  the  Greeks 
rose  against  I^onatus,  who  retreated  to 
tJie  fortress  of  Loinia,  in  Thessaly.  The 
conse(|uence  of  lliis  war  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Grecian  democracies,  and  the 
rece|)lion  of  Macedonian  garrisons  into 
tlie  cities  Athens  was  also  obliged,  to 
conclude  a  peace,  to  give  up  Demosthe- 
nes and  Hy|)erides,  the  orators  who  had 
instigated  them  to  this  war.  Demosthe- 
nes destroyed  himself  by  {loison. 

Lamoiono.n.    (See  MtUshcrbes.) 

Lamotte  Valois,  countess  of,  render- 
ed notorious  by  the  affair  of  the  necklace, 
represented  herself  as  the  descendant  of 
the  futnily  of  Vnlois,  by  lui  illegitimate 
child  of  Henry  11.  Until  the  aflair  of  the 
necklace,  she  had  UvcjI  in  miH-ry  and 
contempt,  although  slie  had  employed  all 
the  arts  of  immorality  and  intrigue,  to  pro- 
cure for  herself  rank  and  wealth.  Being 
thus  known  to  a  great  \mn  of  the  nobility 
of  Versailles  and  Paris,  she  astonished  all 
who  were  acquainted  with  tlic  circum- 
stances of  her  fortune,  when,  in  17t>4,  she 
suddenly  l)egan  to  display  an  e.xirava- 
gance  which  couhl  only  Im*  supp(>rted  by 
great  wealth.  An  intrigue  socn  became 
notorious,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
all  Europe.  The  prince  Louis  de  Rohan 
(q.  V.J,  cardinal  bishop  of  Slrosburg,  and 
groiui  almoner,  had  fallen  into  disgrace, 
of  w  hich  the  reasons  were  uot  \cry  satis- 
factorily known.  The  countess  of  La- 
motte, informed  of  the  desire  of  the  car- 
dinal to  recover  favor  at  court  at  any  price, 
had  falsely  represented  to  him,  that  the 
queen,  with  wliom  she  pn!tended  to  have 
a  great,  though  secret  influence,  wished  to 
pooaen  a  costly  necklace,  which  was  oflcr- 
cd  for  sale,  but  at  tliat  time  was  not  able 
immediately  to  advance  the  sum  re<|uis-ite 
for  the  pure*hase.  If,  therefore,  he  would 
purchase  the  necklace  in  his  own  name, 
and  allow  the  oueen  to  repay  him  by  instol- 
ments,  he  would  by  go  doing  n^guiu  favor. 
The  cardinal  fell  into  this  snare,  purehased 
the  necklace,  and  gave  it  to  the  conntesB 
of  I^nottc,  to  l)e  delivereti  by  her  to  the 
queen.  A  bond,  for^d  by  the  counteas, 
was  then  given  him  for  his  security,  set- 
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tling  the  conditions  of  payment  In  or-  of  Penam,  a  collection  of  ^2  lanip<i 
der  to  deceive  the  cardinal  tlie  more  per-  which  he  |»0}*sewed  in  his  inudcuju. 
fi'Ctly,  tJie  comitess  liad  concertefl  with  a  The  above-mentioned  c4)IIeciionn,  how- 
woman  who  wan  privy  to  the  plot,  that  ever,  have  Ihscu  nmch  snrpn-sse*!  in  l>cauty 
she  rthould  appear  to  him  under  the  nuisk  anil  inien'si  hy  that  of  Poriici.  Th*-  sixth 
of  the  (lueeiif  hi  August,  1784,  in  the  gar-  hall  of  tiiat  mtis«'um  is  entin-iy  tilled  with 
deiiri  at  Versailles,  and  pre^'nt  him  a  Imix  lamiM  and  candelahras  discovcre<!  in  tho 
containing  a  rotM;  and  the  queen'8  portrait.  hoiu*eH  of  I'ompeii  and  Hcrculaneuni. 
The  time  wlieu  tlio  cardinid  had  promised  Kepre5(eniation8  of  iliese  were  publtshed 
to  jiay  for  tlie  necklace  now  came,  and,  in  171)2,  in  i)3  copper-filates,  exclusive  of 
as  Ik'  did  not  i>oeJ8i»s8  money  suflicieni  for  vignettes.  Tin  y  fonn  the  ninth  volume 
tJje  pur|K>se,  he  itdormed  tlie  jewellersi,  of  tlie  Antiquities;  of  licrrulaneum.  Wo 
that  tlie  necklace  was  purchased  for  the  find  there  rejiresented  and  explaint^l  up- 
queen.  The  jewellers,  atler  waiting  a  wanls  of  two  hundred  lam|»s  and  ciinde- 
lorig  time  without  ohtaining  their  money,  labras  of  hron/.e  ami  irrra-cotta.  The 


caniinal  was  ar(|uitted,  and  tlie  countess  RoniRiis  in  very  n.'inote  ages,  although  tho 

of  Lamotte,  convioted  of  having  emliez-  Gnieks,  muiuwrtionahly,  were  acquainted 

zletl  mid  sold  Uie  nf'cklace,  wjis  wntenretl  with  il,  as  appears  from  several  pa^igos 

to  lie  branded,  scourged,  ami  iM'rj)etUMlly  in   Hertnlolu.s.     Wc  find,  indee<l,  ilifs 

imprisoned.     -\tlcr  nine    montlis,  she  figure  of  the  lamp  sculinured  and  en- 

e^ped  confinement,  an«l  fled  to  Fngland,  graved  on  many  of  the  most  ancient 

where,  in  conjunction  with  her  huslKiiid,  (jJreek  vascA    II  is  with  a  lamp  that  M«'r- 

who  had  there  sold  die  necklace,  she  cuit,  as  depicted  on  one  ot"  ihes*',  lights 

uublislie<i  a  |Nimphlet  against  the  court  of  Jupiter,  who  is  n-|)a\«^nted  scaling  wiUi  a 

Versailles,  and   iMUiicinarly  against  the  ladder  die  chamber  of  Alcmena.  Ilaked 

queen.    Villettn  and  Cagliostn),  who  had  earth  was  the  sniisiancc  of  wJiich  liio 

Uikan  part  in  the  deception,  were  Imnisli-  wu"liost  lamps  were  c«)mjM)scd,  but  siibse- 

C4l  the  kingdom.  Tho  countess  was  found,  quently  we  fiiui  them  of  various  inetaJs — 

after  a  nocturnal  revel,  precipitated  from  of  bron/.e  more  piuticidarly.    A  few  lui- 

a  tliinl  story  window  upon  the  pavements  cient  lamps  of  iron  are  also  extant;  but 

of  London.  these  are  rare,  either  liec^usc  that  metal 

Lamp.    The  invention  of  liun]>s  is  was  little  used  t'or  the  purpose,  or  on  ac- 

ascrilM'd  to  the  KgjiUians.    In  the  festi-  count  of  its  more  ready  destruction  in  the 

vals  ui  honor  of  Minerva,  at  Sais,  in  Low-  gnnind.     There  are  four  specimens  in 

er  Egypt,  gn^at  number^:*  of  \ainpa  were  the  musucni  of  the  king  of  Naples,  at 

kept  burning.    They  were  known  even  Portici,  where  there  is  likewise  one  SfK^ci- 

in  the  times  of  Moses  luid  Job.    The  men  of  a  lamp  of  ^lass.    It  is  entirely 

Egyptians  were  also  the  first  who  placed  soli<l,  and  in  one  single  piece.  Pausajiias 

liuming  lain|Ks  in  the  tombs  with  their  mentions  a  golden  lamp  in  the  temuie  of 

flead,  as  an  emblem  of  the  immortality  of  Minerva,  and  .St.  Augustine  SjK>aKs  of 

the  soul.    From  Egypt,  llie  us<;  of  lamps  lamps  of  silver.  No  anii<iiic  of  eillierkiml, 

was  carried  to  Greece,  where  they  were  however,  has  rea«'heil  modern  limes.  Tho 

also  consecrate*!  to  Miner\'a,  the  godde»«  tesihnony  of  Pliny,  St.  Augustine,  and 

of  learning,  its  indicative  of  the  nightly  otliers,  has  le«l  to  the  Inrlief  that  the  an- 

studies  of  tlie  s<:holar.     From  Greece,  cienta  had  jierpetual  lamps,  and  Liceto 

the  use  of  lamps  passed  to  the  Romans,  has  composed  his  work  to  estidilish  this 

The  first  [lerson  who  is  knowni  to  have  supposition.    DitVerent  auUiors  mention 

published  a  collection  of  luicient  lam|)8,  insuuices  of  lamjis,  which,  in  nio«leni 

is  Fortunio  l^iceto,  an  Italian,  whose  times,  have  Inien  found  burning  in  ancient 

chief  design  appi>arK  to  have  lKM?n  to  sepulchres,  but  were  extingiiisheil  as  soon 

prove  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  as  the  external  air  was  admitte<I.  Tlie 

inextinguisiiable,  or,  rather,  perpetually-  most  fam»»us  instance  is  tliat  of  the  tomb 

burning  lain|»s.    Pietro  Santo  Bartoli,  a  of  Tulliola,  daughter  of  Cicero,  discover- 

counfryrnan  of  his,  afterwaiils  ptiblished  ed  at  Homo,  in  1S40.    None  of  iln^  in- 

al  Rome,  in  tlie  year  1691,  tlie  collection  stances,  however,  can  be  considered  us 

of  Bellori ;  but  tliese  engravings  are  ex-  jiroved.    The  idea  prolwbly  arose  from 

ceedinj^Iy  ill  executed  and  nnfaithfiil.  the  inflammation  of  the  hydn>gen  gas 

Posacn,  however,  another  Italian,  pub-  contained   in  tliese  caverns,  when  ex- 

Uahed,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  academy  idorenj  entered  them  with  lorchea.  The 
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kuups  or  ctndlcitkki  imulo  me  of  by  the 
Jews,  in  their  own  bouses,  wcru  gcueraUv 
piit  into  a  very  high  Mtand  on  the  ground. 

The  lamps  suppnsrd  fr)  liavr  l>een  used 
by  the  fooUsh  virgins,  6iA:^  iu  lije  gospel, 
were  of  a  diftrent  kind.  Aeoovdung  to 
mtics  niul  nnti(jiuiri<'?<,  ihey  were  a  sort 
of  torclica  luade  of  irou  or  pottcr'H  earth, 
wrapped  about  with  oki  Unen,  and  moist- 
cnea,  from  time  to  tima^  with  oil.  {MUL 
3pnr,  1,  2.)  The  lamps  of  Gidron's  sol- 
iittn  were  of  the  same  kind.  Tiie  caii- 
dkt^k,  with  seven  branches,  placed  in 
the  Hauctuury  by  Moses,  aiul  th<)s<'  which 
Solomon  afterwards  prepared  lor  the 
temple,  are  said  to  have  been  crystai 
huapB  filled  wkb  oil,  and  filed  upon  tbe 
branchef.  Amon}^  the  Romansi,  also,  it 
was  customary  to  liave  the  lump  either 
depending  fix>in  the  ceiling,  or  i)iaced  <m 
a  stand  in  tlie  room,  sinc^^  tlie  use  of  ta- 
bles was  not  common  to  iheni,  and  tlicir 
attitude,  in  studying?,  as  well  hs  at  their 
repasts,  was  a  Imli-rtHMimbent  one,  bokU 
ing  tlieir  scroll  or  tal)lt  ts  bi  furo  ihcm  on 
their  knoes.  These  Htands  were  oAcu 
'  highly  oratmented.  The  most  common 
form  of  them  was  a  tripod  with  lion*s 
feet,  from  which  spning  Kijneiimes  the 
shail  of  a  cnhuuti,  ucconling  to  one  of 
tbe  orders  of  nn  iiitecture,  the  disk  placetl 
to  r<'<-civc  the  foniiiii}^  the  capital. 

"^Chese  vessels  were  generally  ornamented 
wMi  m7tfaok)gicel  or  allegorical  subjects, 
and  their  sluqie  varied  greatly.  Some- 
times it  was  n  f»impl<'  disk  w  itli  a  hole  in 
the, circumference,  through  whicli  to  ^mss 
dw  wiidc,  and  another  in  the  middle,  to 
pour  the  oil  into.  At  other  tirnt^f,  they 
nesented  the  appearance  of  a  hoaL  Oc- 
casionally their  extremity  .terminated  in 
'two  or  Uirce  divisions,  according  to  the 
number  of  Ixuiks;  but  it  would  Ix;  endless 
to  attempt  to  pursue  these  details,  lu- 
aeriptiona  were  likewise  often  fonnd 
placed  upon  them.  Public  illuniinaticni 
on  occaaious  of  national  rejoicing  were 
common  to  tbe  Romans,  On  the  hirtli- 
davN  of  their  princea^  on  great  religious 
»M)Iemnities,  \  they  fnsjxMKlrd  lumps  at 
the  windows.  Juvenal  and  I'ersms  both 
nnke  mention  of  this  usage.  Various 
modrea  have  I>een  assigned  for  the  an- 
cient practice  of  placin?  hunps  in  sepul- 
chres. One  of  the  most  ingt  nious,  imd 
pariiaps  the  most  satisfactory,  is  that  it 
was  allegorical  of  the  ct's^ation  of  mortal 
life — -of  the  8e|>aratiou  of  the  soul,  which 
die  ancients  regarded  as  an  emanation  of 
fire.  On  some  w^pulcbml  lamps  we  find 
sculptured  the  fi^nirc  of  the  butterfly,  in 
allusion,  no  doubt,  to  the  equally  cheerful 
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and  elegant  imagination  of  the  eacane  of 
the  8[)irit,  in  a  mora  aSrid  aembiayce, 

fipom  its  chrysalis  state.  Tbe  eody  Chris* 

tians  adopted,  in  their  monuments,  this 
pagan  Uisage,  together  witli  luany  others, 
and  the  lamp  has  been  finind  m  the 
tombs  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  of  dis- 
tinguished (Ilea  who  embrace<i  Chris- 
tianity. In  these  instances,  it  was,  no 
doubt,  meant  still  mon>  to  be  illualntive 
of  tliat  divine  flame  by  which  they  were 
inspired,  and  wiiose  inward  liglit  guided 
them  dirough  tiie  many  sava^  peraecn- 
tion.s  sufl^ered  by  the  primitive  lollowers  of 
our  holy  faith.  The  shapes  of  ancient 
lamps,  as  well  as  many  otlier  ancient 
litenaihs  have  Im-cu  imitated  with  much 
succew  by  Mr.  Wedgwfmd.  Tin;  princi- 
jpal  worlts  to  ho  consulted  on  the  subject 
of  lamps  are  those  already  (pioted,  of 
Liccti,  of  Bellori,  and  of  Pasiw  ri ;  Jlnti- 
chUii  (TErcolano,  volume  I>  (Lucenie); 
a  Dusertation  sur  um  Lampe  aniupie 
irmmit  h  Munich  en  1753,  wrinen  by  the 
prince  de  Bt.  Severe  on  the  question  of 
inextinguishable  lamps;  and  the  prelim* 
maiy  remarfca  to  die  deaeripdon  of  two 
antique  lara|)s  found  at  Nismes,  in  voU 
2d  of  Millin's  Momimtns  In^dUs.  The 
best  lamps  now  in  use  are  tliosc>  invented 
by  Argand,  at  Geneva,  in  1784.  The 
principle  on  which  the  superiority  of  the 
Argand  lamp  dcj)end8,  is  the  admission 
of  a  larger  quantity  Of  air  to  the  flame 
than  can  be  done  in  tlie  common  way. 
This  is  accomplished  by  making  the  wick 
of  a  circular  fonn,  by  which  means  a  cur- 
rent  of  air  rushes  through  the  cylinder  on 
which  it  is  placed  with  prval  force ;  and, 
along  with  that  which  has  .  access  to  the 
oottrae,  excllea  the  flame  to  each  a  de- 
gree, that  the  smoke  is  entirely  consumed. 
Thus  botli  the  light  and  heal  are  prodi- 
^'iou>l)  increased,  tlie  combustion  being 
exceedingly  augmented  by  the  quantity 
*'  . 'r  ;ii!ii,i"ril  to  the  flatiie  :  and  what, 
in  common  lamps,  is  dissipated  in  siuoke, 
is  here  converted  into  a  brilRant  flame. 
Tliis  lamp  is  now  verv'  much  in  use,  and 
is  ap|)lie(l.  not  only  t«»  the  ordinarv'  pur- 
poses of  iiluniiuaiiun,  l>ut  also  to  tluit  of  a 
larop  fiimaee  for  chemical  opemtions^  in 
which  it  is  foimd  to  exceecT  every  odier 
contrivance  yet  invented.  It  consists  of 
t\\  o  uarts,  viz.  a  reservoir  for  the  oil,  and 
the  lamp  itself  Tbe  Ar^fand  burno'  ia 
constructed  bv  I'.  niiing  :i  l:'  '!!'j\\  ,cvlindr»- 
cal  cavitv,  which  receives  oil  from  the 
mian  bocqr  of  die  lamp,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  transmits  air  througli  its  axis,  or 
central  hollow.  In  this  cavity  is  phtced  a 
circular  %vick,  attached,  at  bottom,  to  a 
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movable  ring.  Thia  hug  k  capable  of 
briog  elevated  or  d&pnmed  by  means  of 

n  nu  k  nrifl  pinion,  or  more  commonly  by 
a  acrew ;  ao  that  the  height  of  the  wick 
»  may  be  Tiriecl  to  reflate  die  rise  of  tiw 
flame.  On  the  outside,  ia  placed  a  giMi 
cluniney,  whirli  is  cajwble  of  traiisriiittin!^ 
a  current  of  air,  on  the  same  priucipica  ua 
a  common  smoke  flue.  When  this  lamp 
is  lijfhted,  tJjc  combiistinn  is  vivid,  and  the 
light  intensei  owing  to  tlie  tree  aud  rapid 
supply  of  ur.  The  flame  does  not  waver, 
and  die  smoke  is  wholly  consumed.  The 
briUiancy  of  the  light  is  still  further  in- 
creased, if  tiie  air  be  made  to  impinge 
biendly  againal  llie  flame.  This  is  done 
either  by  contracting  the  glass  chimney  near 
the  blaze,  so  aa  to  direct  tlic  air  inwards,  or 
by  phicing  a  metallic  button  over  the  blue, 
ao  as  to  spread  the  infeemal  current  oiitwaid. 
The  Argand  lam[is  are  rnlled.  in  France, 
Uunpca  d  ^umguef,  or,  more  briefly,  ^in- 
mtds,  ftom  «n  tmt  of  the  name  of 
i^idnquet,  in  Paris,  with  whom  Argniid 
was  connected.  To  avoid  tlie  shade  oc- 
casioned in  conuilon  loinpa,  by  the  reser- 
vnrfr  flMT  the  oil  being  under  the  flame,  va- 
riotis  contrivances  hiive  Ix  en  itjfrodnced, 
in  which  the  reservoir  ia  placed  at  a  dis- 
tttioe  flora  the  flame.  In  the  offral  and 
tmutnbral  lamp«,  the  principle  of  which 
was  invented  bv  count  Riuuford,  the  oil  is 
contmniHl  in  a  large  horizontal  ring,  hav- 
ing a  burner  at  the  centre,  comnitiiiicitin^ 
vnth  tlie  ring  by  tu'*)  or  mor  >  ihIm  s  |)lacrd 
like  rays.  The  ring  ia  placed  u  Uuic  belu  w 
the  level  of  the  flame^  and  fiom  its  larire 
aillfliee  affords  a  supply  of  nil  f^)r  ni.uiy 
houra.  A  sinall  nj)erturo  i^  1  u  !'  t  'li.  ' 
nuaaion  or  escape  of  air,  in  the  upper  iMirt 
of  the  ring.  When  these  lamps  overflow, 
it  is  usumly  because  ilic  rinjj  is  not  ke])t 
perfectly  horizontal,  or  elae  bucauae  the  air- 
hole is  obstructed-— a  dreuinslaoce  which 
may  even  happen  from  flUngtiie  lamp  too 
high  with  oil.  (For  an  account  of  DftVyVl 
Kilety  lamp,  see  Danips.) 

Lampaoephoroi  (Gr.  \atinai,  a  torch, 
and  ;  o  j,  to  cany).  In  the  torch-races  of 
the  ancient  Greeka,  the  aucceasfui  com- 
pethof  was  called  Xa^nah^oaoi,  and  the 
race  itself  X«^««^&m^/«.  Those  races 
took  place  in  Athens,  at  the  Vidca- 
luriui,  Promeihtii^  Panalhcruta,  and  some 
other  festivals.   The  runners  were  tliree 

irouths.  It  was  decided  by  lot  who  should 
)egiu.  He  commenced  liis  race,  and,  if 
Iiis  torch  WW  entiiigutahed  benm  ho 
reached  the  fpod^be  ^^e  it  to  the  second, 
ami  tliisone,  in  nsimdar  case,  to  the  thinl. 
He  who  ciU'riud  tlie  torch  btmiiuff  to  tlic 
gool  ivM  tbe  vfetor  ifmpuhtn^i  If  a 


youth  ran  too  alow,  in  order  to  avokl  ex- 
tinguishing his  torch,  the  spectstonrdrovv 
him  on  bv  Ix  ifing  him  with  the  open 
hand.  The  poets  otien  allude  to  the 
defiveiy  of  the  torch  flom  one  to  tbe 
other. 

Lampblack.    (See  Carbon.) 

Lamprey  {peiromyzon).  Tliis  fiali  has 
a  long  and  slender  oody,  reeemMinc  diat 
of  tlif  rr].  The  skill  has  no  scales,  out  is 
covcretl  with  a  glutinous  mucus.  The 
8eo4amproy,  which  is  sometimea  the 
brgest spedea,  grows  to  ayeiyki^ttei 
having  been  seen  of  five  or  six  pounds 
weight.  Its  color  ia  duakv,  irreguiariy 
marKed  with  dirty  yelbw.  b  liie  mootli 
arc  plac»  (1  20  rows  of  small  teeth,  dispoo^ 
ed  in  circular  order,  and  placed  thr  back 
near  the  throat,  four,  five  and  six  in  each 
row.  The  InmdUa  are  situated  witiiin 
seven  apertures  tliat  exist  on  each  side  of 
tlie  neck  This  tiab,  as  its  name  indicates, 
poMM  the  power  of  audifaig  and  ad- 
hering to  stones.  The  mouth  is  of  a 
n)uud  form,  resembling  tliat  of  a  leech, 
and,  like  that  animal,  it  c^i  adhere  to 
any  sufaMance  with  great  flrmneas.  The 
sea-larnprey,  altlu)iigh  properly  an  inhab- 
itant of  sail  water,  like  tiie  salmon  and 
odier  marine  fish,  is  flnuid  at  eertafai  aea^ 
sons  of  the  year  in  rivers.  The  lamprey 
was  at  one  time  considered  as  a  great  del- 
icacy by  the  F.n<;lis|i ;  and  a  surfeit  on 
tlieui  causes!  the  deain  of  Henry  L  la 
the  n  iirn  of  Henry  IV",  so  liiirhly  were 
they  eoleenied,  that  protections  were 
jjawail  to  SQch  vemelB  aa  might  bring 
them  in  ;  mid  his  successor  issued  a  war- 
rant tr.  William  of  Nante**,  for  supplving 
him  and  his  anny  with  this  article  of  food, 
wherever  they  might  happen  to  march. 
Tlie  lamprey  is  still  considered  as  a  delicacy 
at  curtain  seasons  of  the  year,  but  has  lost 
much  of  its  value  aa  ui  article  of  fiiod. 
During  cold  wcathei(  this  fish  concf^deif. 
self  in  the  crevices  of  rocks  ;  and  it  is  a 
usual  expedient  witii  aii^lera  to  form  pits 
extending  to  die  water  ade  in  the  vicinity 
of  ilN  haunts;  into  tliest;  a  little  blood  is 
thrown,  to  induce  tlie  lamprey  to  come 
forth,  vrnen  it  is  readily  taken.  The  laitf- 
prey,  so  celebrated  among  the  epicures  of 
ancient  Rome,  ap|>ears  to  Imve  been  a  fish 
of  anotlier  genus — the  niunena,  or  mtxreno- 
pkis.  This  fisli,  with  the  bass  (h^nitV 
and  a  sjKH'ies  of  mullet  (myjo),  fbnned 
the  pride  of  Roman  leasts — the  t/ipatuuim, 
(See  Ph'ny,  lib.  35,  aq).  12.)  Tbeao 
lampreys  were  reared  with  the  greatest 
care,  an<l  at  an  enormous  exfwnse,  in  arti- 
ticial  tifih-uouds.    Pliny  gives  some  cu- 

rioBS  danlla  on  ihia-lwaa}  be  aqr^  Lb^- 
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cullus  formed  a  fish-pond,  near  NnpleR,  of 
such  eize,  tliat  tho  foh  il  contained,  after 
his  deaili,  sold  for  4,000,000  of  sesterces 
($170,000);  l)ui  llirrius  was  the  finrt  to 
build  a  pond  for  lampreys  alone.  On  one 
occasion,  when  Ccesar  gave  aii  entertain- 
ment to  the  people,  Hirrius  furnished  him 
with  GOOO  of  these  fish.  They  also  ap- 
pear to  have  been  kept  as  yteln ;  llius  die 
celebrated  orator  Hortensius  wept  bitterly 
at  the  death  of  a  favorite  lamprey,  and 
Autonia,  tlie  wife  of  Drusus,  ornaiiiented 
one  with  jewels.  The  bite  of  the  muroena 
was  deemed  so  poisonous  by  the  fisher- 
men, that  they  adopted  great  caution  to 
pn;veut  its  effectis  seizing  tlic  animal  by 
llie  head  with  a  force|is,  and  rubbing  its 
snout  against  some  hard  8ul)stance  to  de- 
stroy its  teeth,  and  l>e«t  it  on  the  tail, 
where  (as  is  now  supposed  with  regard  to 
eels],  it  was  thought  that  the  life  resided. 
There  are  several  other  species  of  lam- 
preys and  murwnaa,  some  of  which  inhab- 
it our  c(Mists  and  rivers,  for  infonnation  on 
which  we  refer  to  doctor  Mitchell's  paper 
on  the  Pishes  of  A'ew  York  (New  York 
Phil.  Trana),  and  Mr.  Lesueur's  on  Amer- 
ican Muranas  (Jour.  Acad.  Nat-  Sci.). 

Lancaster,  sir  Jatnes,  on  early  English 
navigator,  made  a  voyage  to  Auierica  in 
1591,  aflenvards  sailed  round  the  cape  of 
Good  UnjjOj  nnd  visited  Ceylon  and  Pulo 
Penaji;i.  In  151)4,  ho  engaged  in  a  predato- 
ry expedition  to  South  America ;  in  1(>00, 
went  with  a  fleet  to  the  East  Indies, 
formed  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  king 
of  Achen,  and  esiablislu.d  a  friendly  cor- 
respondence with  the  state  of  Bantam,  in 
the  island  of  Java.  Lancaster,  in  his  last 
voyage,  procured  some  information  rela- 
tive to  a  north-west  |>aasago  to  the  East 
Indies,  which  occasioned  tlie  subsequent 
expeditions  of  Hudson  and  others.  Baf- 
fin gave  the  name  of  Lancaster's  sound  to 
an  inlet  which  he  discovered  in  74°  of 
north  latitude.  (See  tJie  collections  of 
r  Hakluyt  (vol.  iii),  and  Purchas  (voL  i),aud 
llie  article  Polar  Erpeditions.) 

Laivcaster,  Joseph,  the  promulgator 
of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
men  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  in  1771,  was 
bred  a  Quaker,  ajid  still  maintains  the  habits 
and  manners  of  that  persuasion.  It  has 
been  made  a  subject  of  dispute  whether 
doctor  Bell  or  Mr.  Lancaster  is  the  inventor 
of  the  sj'stem  of  mutual  or  monitorial  in- 
struction. The  facts  in  Uio  case  seem  to 
be  these:  the  reverend  doctor  Bell,  an 
English  chaplain  in  the  East  Indies,  prac- 
tised n  sj'stem  of  mutual  instruction,  in 
Madras,  which  he  found,  at  least  in  part. 


already  in  existence  among  the  natives. 
On  his  return  to  England,  in  17i»7,  he 
published  a  pamphlet  (Education  pureiu- 
ed  in  Uic  JMadras  Asylum)  giving  some  ac- 
count of  the  method  and  his  ex|)erieuce. 
A  few  years  after,  Lancaster  begaii  to  ap- 
ply the  method,  and  introduced  some  im- 
provements, enabling  him  to  manage  and 
teach  a  greater  numl>er  of  children  than 
had  previously  Imjcd  attempted.  It  is 
evident  that  neither  of  these  gentlemen 
can  l)e  strictly  called  the  inventor  of  the 
system,  altiiough  both  are  entiUcd  to  gi^eat 
praise  for  the  improvements  which  they 
mtnxhiced.  It  has,  in  fact,  lieen  long  in 
use  among  ilie  Oriental  nations.  Doctor 
Bell,  as  we  have  mentioned,  borrowed  it 
from  the  natives  in  Hindostan,  and  Shaler 
(SketcheSj  6ccA  s{ieaks  of  it  as  cniployed 
in  Alters.  To  I^ncaster,  however,  is 
due  the  nobler  praise  of  having  disinter- 
estedly devoted  hinwlf  to  tlie  task  of  dif- 
fusing a  knowledge  of  tiiis  plan  of  in- 
struction in  two  worlds.  He  began  his 
lalmrs  in  England,  in  1803.  The  object 
was  at  first  to  procure  a  cheap  means  of 
instniction  for  the  poorer  clai<st  ts  who,  it 
is  well  known,  were  then  unprovided  for 
in  most  countries  of  Europe.  Lancaster 
received  great  encouragemejit  from  many 
persons  of  tiie  highest  rank  in  England, 
which  enabled  him  to  travel  over  the 
kingdom,  delivering  lectures,  giving  in- 
struction, and  fbnning  schools.  Flatter- 
ed by  splendid  mtrouage,  and  by  prom- 
ises of  support  which  were  never  realized, 
he  was  induce<l  to  embark  in  an  exten- 
sive school  establishment,  at  Tooting,  to 
which  his  own  resources  proving  une- 

3ual,  he  aljandoned  his  estAblishment,  and 
irew  himself  on  his  own  talents,  and  on 
the  lilierality  of  the  public  at  large ;  but, 
being  disapfMinted  in  his  expectations, 
and  unwilling  to  submit  to  prt.scril)ed 
terms,  which  he  considered  as  implying 
some  fault  on  his  part,  when  no  fault 
really  existed,  he  left  England  in  disgust, 
and,  about  1820,  visited  America.  He 
had  previously  published  Improvement  in 
Education  (1803);  a  Letter  on  the  best 
Means  of  Educating  and  Employing  the 
Poor  in  Ireland  (1805);  Outlines  of  a 
Plan  for  the  Education  of  Children  ;  Ac- 
count of  the  Progress  of  J.  Lancaster's 
Plan   f<v    tlie    Education  of  Children 

11810) ;  Report  on  the  Progress  of  his 
»lan  from  the  Year  175)3  (1812). 
Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania.  {See  Ap- 
pendix to  this  volume.) 

Lawce  ;  a  weapon  consisting  of  a  long 
shaft,  with  a  sliaq)  point,  much  used,  par- 
ticularly l)efore  the  iuveuiion  of  firc-anra. 
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It  was  common  among  the  Greeks  and 
Rouians.  The  Mareilonian  phalanx  was 
aniieil  witii  it,  and  it  was  the  chief  weap- 
on of  the  Roman  infantry.  Thfi  javelin, 
or  pUuaiy  wus  but  secondary.  The  lance 
is  found  omong  almottt  all  uncivilized 
tribes:  it  was  the  chief  weapon  in  die  niid- 
dle  ages,  and  Ls  uow  connidered  one  of 
the  most  effective  arms  of  cavalry.  The 
lance  of  the  knight,  in  the  middle  ages,  was 
of  a  peculiar  fonn.  Near  the  lower  end, 
it  was  very  tliick,  with  a  deep  opening,  in 
which  the  arm  was  placed  when  the  laiice 
was  put  in  rest,  pre[»arator)'  to  a  charge. 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  opening,  the 
lance  was  from  1  to  1^  feet  in  diameter, 
and  Hlo|)ed  off  towanis  the  up|>cr  end, 
which  was  from  ^  to  |  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter. From  this  weapon  the  small 
bands,  of  which  the  cavalry  of  the  middle 
ages  consisted,  took  their  name.  A  tance 
denoted  a  man  at  arms  (horseman  com- 
pletely armed)  with  four  or  five  attendants. 
Among  the  French,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, tliese  attendants  consistetl  of  three 
archers,  one  coiUUlier  (so  named  from  the 
long,  broad  dirk  in  liis  belt|,  and  one 
page  or  valet.  The  introduction  of  fire- 
arms gradually  led  to  the  disuse  of  tiie 
lance  in  the  West  of  Euro})o,  though  it 
continued  among  the  Turks,  Albanians, 
Tartars,  Cossacks,  Ptiles  and  Russinns, 
and  other  Sclavonic  tril)es,  among  whom 
it  was  borne  b^  light-armed  cavalry,  on 
fleet  horses.  Frederic  the  Great,  seeing 
tiie  advantageous  use  mode  of  this  wi^p- 
on  by  the  Poles,  gave  it  to  a  jmrtion  of 
his  cavalry,  and  after\vards  formed  an 
entire  n-giment  of  lancerH.  The  Austri- 
ans  fulluwed,  and  soon  established  thn*e 
regiments  of  Uhlans,  us  they  were  tenned. 
After  the  partition  of  Poland,  many  Poles 
entered  tlie  French  ser\  ice,  and  a  Ixnly 
of  Polish  lancers  was  established.  The 
war  with  Russia,  in  which  the  efficiency 
of  the  lance  in  the  hands  of  the  Cossacks, 
particularly  in  1812,  was  strikingly  mani- 
fested, brought  this  weapon  into  still  more 
repute,  and  the  Prussituis  fonned  tJirec 
regiments  of  Uhlans.  The  French  lancers 
were  formed  in  181U,  to  c(>p<'  with  the 
Cossacks.  Almost  all  ilie  armies  of 
Europe  now  have  regiinenm  of  lancers. 
To  use  the  lance  wiUi  effect,  however, 
requires  much  practice.  The  lances  now 
in  use,  among  the  Euro{x^an  cavair}',  have 
a  shaft  of  ash  or  beech  wood,  8,  12,  or 
even  10  feet  long,  with  u  steel  point,  8  or 
10  inches  long,  and,  to  prevent  this  being 
hewn  off,  the  shaft  is  guarded  by  two 
strips  of  iron,  li  to  2  feet  long,  below 
which  on  iron  boll  is  aooictimcs  placed  to 


prevent  the  lance  {mint  from  penetnaiug 
too  far.  The  other  end  has  an  iron  cap, 
to  prevent  its  s()litting.  The  point  hati  a 
small  flag,  iutende<l,  by  its  waving,  to 
frighten  tJie  horses  of  the  euemy.  When 
not  in  use,  the  lance  is  carried  in  a  leath- 
ern shoe,  by  the  right  stirrup,  dependent 
by  a  leathern  thong  on  the  right  ami.  In 
use,  it  is  carried  under  the  right  ami. 
This  weapon  requires  a  practised  horec- 
man.    (See  Pikt.) 

Lakcelot  or  the  Lake  ;  the  name 
of  one  of  the  naladins  celebrated  in  the 
traditions  and  fables  relating  to  king  Ar- 
thur (q.  v.),  or  tlie  Round  Tabk?.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  Lancelot  was  the  son 
nf  Bon,  king  of  Brucic^  and,  after  his 
father's  death,  was  educated  by  the  faiiy 
Viviana  (tlie  I^dy  of  ilie  Lake).  The 
youth  having  giveft  proofs  of  great  valor, 
she  took  liim  to  Cramalut,  to  the  court  of 
king  Arthur,and  requested  him  to  make  him 
one  of  his  knights,  and  to  admit  him  to  the 
number  of  the  heroes  of  the  Round  Table. 
Artliur,  with  his  swonl  (escalibor),  dubbe<l 
liiin  knight,  uiui  Lancelot  subsequently 
di^tinguislKHl  himself  by  his  extraordinary 
deedn  and  peat  heroism  amongst  ail  tiie 
paladuis  of  the  Rotmd  Table.  His  love 
for  CJenevru,  the  tienutiful  wife  of  Artiiur, 
and  his  disn  gnnl  ol"  Morgana,  a  fairy,  and 
the  sister  of  Arthur,  placed  the  knijrht  hi 
the  most  dangerous  and  man  ellous  situa- 
tions, from  which,  however,  he  always 
extricatetl  himself  by  his  valor  and  the 
assisuince  of  the  Liidy  of  the  Lake.  He 
finally  8ucceede<l  to  the  tlironc  of  his  an- 
cestor^ after  having  defeate<l  king  Clau- 
das,  the  murderer  of  his  father,  b«t  was 
slain  by  Mordrec,  tlie  nephew  and  mur- 
derer (if  Arthur,  whom  Lancelot  wished 
to  punish.  In  lil'^  last  moments,  Viviana 
np|H>ared  to  him,  and,  with  a  gentle  kiss, 
t«)(»k  the  last  bn'ath  from  the  lips  of  tho 
dying  hero,  who  was  the  sole  survivor  •f 
tlic  knijrlits  of  the  Roimd  Table.  His  re- 
mains were  taken  to  his  cusile,  and  tiiere 
deposited  near  those  of  ilic  beautiful  Ge- 
nevra.  This  tnidition  has  lieen  variously 
handled  by  poets. 

Lajicerotta  ;  one  of  the  Canary  island*. 
(See  Canaries.) 

Lakfra.^c,  a  prelate  of  the  eleventh 
centur}',  distinguished  by  his  learning  and 
abilities,  as  well  as  by  his  omiosition  to 
Rome,  was  bom  in  1005,  at  Pavia,  and, 
after  liuving  Imh-ii  for  some  time  a  proftii- 
aor  of  jurispnidence  at  Avraiiches,  as- 
sumed tiie  cowl,  and  was  elected  prior  of 
tlie  abbey  of  Bee  in  1044.  In  1059,  he 
entered  into  a  dispute  with  Ikreugarius 
of  Toure,  at  Rome,  respecting  the  doc- 
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trine  of  transiibetantmtion,  and  maintained  ure  of  their  landlords — a  rla.««s  of  people, 
the  coDtrovcrsy  against  hun,  not  only  per-  who,  iu  adaiis  of  common  iutertjst,  are 
matSSj  before  the  genenl  oodndl  mm  in  Karedy  permined  to  hevy  add  never  lo 
that  city,  but  subsequently  in  his  writings,  speak;  whose  duty  V  OMOieDee  to  their 
Three  years  after,  he  exchanged  his  priory  nntiiral  masters,  the  pit)prietor8  of  the 
for  the  ahlH^y  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Caen,  in  land.  Hut,  if  tliese  relations  are  carefully 
Normaodv  ;  and  when  William,  the  sove-  examined,  tliis  \iv.w  is  fbmid  to  be  con* 
relsrn  of  that  duchy,  acquired  the  English  nected  with  pal{)fil)le  errors.  1.  It  is 
throne  by  conquea^  the  interest  of  that  wrong  to  suppoae  tiiat  the  baodiog  togetb- 
prince  pfoeured  hia  elecdon,  in  1070,  to  er  of  Ihien  in  a  aMo  ia  connected  inaepam- 
the  arckUBhopric  of  Canterbury,  then  be-  bly  with  the  appropriation  of  lande<l  prop- 
come  vacant  by  the  deposition  of  Stipand.  erty,  and  that  tliis  constitutes  the  distinc- 
In  his  superintendence  of  tliis  dioc^,  he  tion  between  wandering  hordes  and  civii 
was  early  iovolted  in  a  eonteat  widi  society.  Even  nomadic  nations  have  some 
Thon)»Ls,  archbishop  of  Yorit,  respecting  general  idea  of  the  exclusive  right  of  their 
the  primacy,  which  was  decided  in  liis  descendants  to  tlie  lands  which  they  have 
ftvmr.  Laniranc  was  an  able  politician,  been  in  the  habit  of  periodically  oocopy- 
as  well  a.s  a  inunificent  ptdaHk  He  died  ing,  and  where  they  nave  found  support 
in  1089.  His  writings  were  printed  in  for  themselves  muf  their  cattle.  They 
one  volume,  folio,  1647.  esteem  it  au  attack  upon  their  easentisJ 
liAfiDb  Paoptnrr  in.  [The  IbUowing  rights,  for  anoAe^  ftmuy  or  tribe  to  umirp 
nrticlc,  traiiflat(Ml  from  the  Ocnnan  Con-  these  |>a8tures,  just  as  himters  consider  it  a 
veraatwu' Lexicon^  has  more  piuiiciilar  violation  of  their  privileges,  when  their 
reference  to  the  state  of  things  existing  iu  hunting  grounds  are  oootracted  hj  tbO 
Eorope.  Mfueh  of  the  speiMUadon,  how-  encroachment  of  ietdei%  or  ihermeat' 
ever,  is  of  a  general  nature,  and  we  have  siona  of  strangers  in  purf»nit  of  game, 
thought  the  whole  article  might  prove  Hence  Abraham  separated  from  LoL(Gei»- 
not  munlaeHdnff  to  our  readen.}  The  rm,  xiii.f  The  tarioua'treatiea  of  tin 
relntioBa  of  landed  prnpt^rty  nre  among  European  Rettlera  n  ith  the  savages  of  the 
the  most  complicatcrl  and  most  important  American  wilds  ricarly  show  how  deeply 
in  civil  society.  They  lie  at  llie  tounda-  the  idea  of  the  rights  of  tribes  and  famiUea 
tlon  of  afanoflt  aH  the  relations  and  insti-  in  the  soil  i<*  rooted  in  nature,  and  how 
tutions  of  the  state.  On  their  right  direc-  fully  it  is  dts.  loped  |<»ng  before  the  nidc 
tion  depend  the  strength  and  vicor  of  the  iohabitanti>  have  united  under  a  regular 
ooKunonwiialtb.  They  marii  we  traiifli>  govenunesL  'Sl  Tbe  dMiiott'  of  leiiHo- 
tions  frtjm  one  step  of  refinement  to  an-  ry  among  private  o\^'ners  takes  place 
other(huntingandfi8hing,  raising  of  cattle,  murh  later,  is  not  inseparably  connected 
agriculture  conducted  by  slaves  and  bond-  with  the  purposes  of  a  state,  and  is  inca- 
nien,  or  by  freemen,  with  or  widiout  a  poMe,  at  any  tiiAe,  <^  afaaokMe  perfection, 
right  in  the  noil).  Thet*e  relations  express  We  rnnst  rerneml)er,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  ancirnt  hr»stility  between  various  a  division  of  this  nature  takes  place  before 
dasMa  of  ncopic,  between  honten,  henio>  die  idm  of  die  true  purposea  Of  «  am  fa 
men  and  husbandmen,  between  city  and  matured ;  and,  on  the  other,  experience 
village,  &:r.  Nevertheless,  hardly  any  shows,  that  even  a  very  regularly  consd- 
aubject  of  law  and  pohtic^  has  been  iuvcs-  luted  state  may  exist  in  connexion  with 
t^ted  wMi  so  linle  profoundness.  In  no  the  original  commimi^  of  projierty  in 
one  has  prejudice  gained  such  an  ns-  the  soil.  But  the  assertion  <irtl)'' rijiht  of 
cendency,  and  resulted  in  such  important  private  property  in  the  soil,  before  the  as- 
oonaeqneneea.  Almoal  all  nodern  con-  aenibfaige  of  men,  fbr  comniiini  purposes, 
stitutions  have  taken  landed  property  for  has  given  rise  to  states,  is  so  rare,  that 
the  basis  of  their  most  important  instifu-  perlmivs  histor}-  olTers  no  precedent  of  it,  ^ 
tious,  and  given  the  owners  of  land  a  except  iu  the  case  of  some  Robinson  em- 
power over  tho  other  memben  of  aocl-  aoe,  who  haa  claimed  the  own^hip  of 
cty,  the  eonseqin  nrf  s  of  whifh  nre  appnr-  somo  nnnppropriatcd  territory  on  which 
ent.  Distinguished  vvritcre  have  even  chance  had  thrown  him,  and,  what  is 
gone  so  far  as  to  call  owners  of  land  tlje  more  to  the  purpose,  a  nroper  uwueiriilp 
only  true  citizens — the  nation,  property  80  in  the  aoil  can  arise  only  in  an«I  for  the 
called  ;  and  all  others  who  chance  to  have  purposes  of  a  state;  and  this  riiiht  is  al- 
no  innnediatc  share  iu  the  soil  of  the  wa}'8  diflferent  firom  tliat  which  obtains  in 
■iBte  wlia«diey  reside,  ore  styled  by  them  regard  to  movable  property.  'Phe  cail> 
mere  strangers — icnante  at  will — a  home-  fusion  of  these  two  relation",  in  law  so 
leas  rabbiek  dependent  on  the  good  pleas-  essentially  different,  ansos  &om  the  cir- 
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cuuiaiauce  that  the  luune  name  k  applied 
to  both,  wad  if  the  aoiitwi  of  thoee  nuroer- 

OUB  errors,  th»^  evil  ronspquniros  of  vvhirh 
are  feit  ia  every  vein  of  ilie  bodv  politic 
8L  I^Bt  Imb  putieularly  riiown  that  fsn* 
iiine  property  (ajid  u  possPHfion  noi  de- 
(lendent  on  actufd  occii|Mitioii,  wiih  all 
tlie  cou8equencti«  tliat  rc«tdt  from  it)  arises 
tat  in  and  by  liie  state.  BeA»ce  him, 
■MB  werf!  nwny,  by  tlu^  custornBn,' 
idMBof  jMisitive  tuw,  to  regtird  the  occu* 
pathm  of  property  as  an  act  by  wUeh  an 
olrfeet  of  nature  becomes,  once  for  all, 
anMed  with  the  })<>rsou  of  the  possessor,  in 
aoeh  a  niauuer  that  every  otlirr  person 
moat  ahndn  from  tlw  use  of  it»  e?an 
though  the  owner  8lu)uld  leave  it  unem- 
ployed (if  it  be  a  piece  of  laud  wholly  un- 
euhhntted)^  or  be  without  the  ability  auil- 
ably  to  use  it  (us  if  it  includes  a  large  di;*- 
trict).  But  then^  is  no  reason,  aside  from 
the  positive  law  of  the  land,  whv  one  man 
should  be  authorized  to  bind  forever  tfate 
will  of  otlii  rs;  an<l  it  is  im|)08«iblc  in  rc- 
gud  to  the  soil,  because,  in  this  way,  it 
would  be  made  ibrever  clependent  upon 
the  will  of  tlie  first  possessor,  uiul  others 
might  be  excluded  irom  the  very  means 
of  existence.  Hence  |>rivatP  property  in 
land  is  among  the  institutions  which  are 
first  established  by  tlie  state  ;  but  it  must 
be  observed,  that  tiheae  still  remain  subject 
to  almaiion  whenever  the  food  of  the 
state  seems  to  require  it.  A(>art  from  the 
state,  tt  man  has  no  uniilicruible  prop«'rty 
but  his  own  person,  and  a  claim  upon 
others  for  a  re^md  to  his  }>ersoual  digni^, 
which  aris<;s  frt)ni  t!i*'  worth  of  his  nature, 
and  makes  it  unlawful  ibr  others  to  use 
him  mndyae  the  Umraroent  of  their  own 
puipoace,  or  to  anrnl  themselves  of  his 
powers,  or  the  fruits  of  them,  against  his 
will.  Labor  is  thortsfore  the  fonndation 
oTpn^wrty,  ajmrt  from  the  institutions  of 
dia state;  nnil  its  vi.sible  sign,  that  is,  the 
afaaiatiuu  of  form  produced  by  it,  gives 
notiee  to  others  that  they  are  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  the  article  thus  appropri- 
ute<l.  By  labor,  a  man  connects  a  part 
of  ln!ii.-t:lf  with  a  given  subject;  but  this 
rilation  is  not  eternal;  it  continues  oulv 
while  the  form  impressed  no  it  by  sucFi 
owner  remains;  for  the  labor  bestowed 
by  men  on  natonl  maleriab  is  only  an 
alteration  of  the  relations  of  form  and 
place ;  it  Iciids  to  no  n(»\v  product.  Man 
can  create  nothing  new.  This  privilege 
nature  has  reserved  to  herself  liy  eternal 
and  unchangeai)le  laws ;  but  man  canj)nly 
alter  the  ftrms  and  relations  of  nat^uvi 
uctiona,  and  bring  them  into  coiinpK- 
in  irhioh  the^crerave  power  of  nature 


sliall  become  sorvioeable  to  his  ends,  iio 
impresses  u|x»n  tlungs  the  stump  of 

own  inu'eimity,  and  <'xerci»eM  that  domin<> 
ion  of  mmd  over  matter,  tiie  ejoeoaion  of 
wlueh  is  an  inqioilant  part  of  Ms  destiny. 
Tljere  is  then  lore  a  kind  of  property  indor 
pendent  of  that  given  by  the  institutions 
of  the  state,  but  not  unalienable.  Ab  a 
man  possesses  nothing  in  nature,  but  tlie 
lalMjr  which  Ik*  iiicorjMiratcs  with  it,  that 
is,  the  form  which  he  gives  it,  this  ngiit 
oeasee  when  the  eActs  of  the  labor  are 
lost,  and  tlie  fbnn  vanishes.  Nature  has 
a  tendency  to  efllacc  the  impressions  of 
art;  ilie  human  form  Iom;s  its  symmetn', 
the  tamed  Ixvi^t  nnunis  to  his  native  wiliU 
ness,  and  tht-  ciilti\ ri!<'d  field  to  its  for- 
mer stenlit^'.  The  (jtlccts  of  labor  are 
lost;  and,  if  a  seeond  now  appropriates 
the  object,  when  it  is  nslinquished  by  die 
first,  he  deprives  no  one  of  the  fruits  of 
his  htbor,  and  tlteru  is  no  question  of 
property.  4.  This  view  of  the  subject 
shows  that  the  state  is  not  to  he  looKod 
upon  as  a  coinbiuutiou  of  lauded  pruprie- 
tora;  Ibr  they  have  become  lauded  propri- 
rtors  only  by  means  of  the  state  itself; 
and  it  is  just  as  absurd  to  derive  tiie  exist- 
ence of  the  state  lh>m  something  that  re- 
ceived existence  fiom.it,as  toconader  no- 
bility older  than  sovereignty,  and  inde- 
pendent of  it.  it  is  likewise  uutbimUeU  in 
ahisiorieal  point  of  view.  In  the  history 
of  all  stalea,  we  return,  with  the  fullest  cer- 
tainty, to  the  perio<l  wlu  n  the  soil  was 
common  to  all  the  inhubiumts,  and  to  tim 
subsequent  {>Qriod,  vrhen  it  was  regarded 
as  the  rightful  |)08Bcssinn  of  a  ccrtJiin  fam- 
ily or  community.  The  iamily  occupa- 
tion is  obvious^  the  oldest  mm  of  rs- 
Btricted  possesoon,  which  unfolded  Itself 
first  in  the  patriarchal  government,  and  is 
to  bo  sceu  in  the  original  constitution  of 
almost  eveiy  Stale.  The  ongin  of  famii|y 
profM'rty  can  Ix'  traced  only  to  the  imme- 
diate giil  uf  a  liiglipr  power.  Tbus  Jeho- 
vah promised  to  the  iamily  of  AbnluuB 
the  laud  lying  on  the  lianksof  the  Jordan; 
and  tlie  North  American  trilws  ascribe  the 
right  of  the  red  meu  to  their  hunting 
grounds  to  a  special  sift  of  the  Great 
J^pirit,  Hence  we  see  the  reason  why,  in 
all  the  eajply  divisions  of  territory',  soin^ 
importsnt  portion  of  the  land,  or  a  permn* 
nent  ta\,  as  the  tenth  of  oJl  the  fhiits^ 
W!Ls  presiTved  for  the  ser\'ice  of  the  na- 
tional (iL-itirs.  From  common  projwrty 
tliere  arose,  under  the  patriarchal  domin- 
ion, tlie  exclusiive  right  of  the  founder 
of  the  fiimiiy ;  for^  wi^if^  the  phjefl 
member  is  Q19  mjuliipiin  .^f  Ih^ 
wholes  it  behMHP  <o  Urn  li»  divide  the 
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common  soil  amon?  the  different  mem- 
bers. If  the  population  increases,  and 
circuimtances  prevent  the  seixlhig  out  of 
roloiiips,  or  the  wandering  of  a  part  of  tlie 
family,  nothing  remains  but  to  procure 
from  Uie  ground  a  richer  supply  of  pro- 
visions by  regular  cultivation ;  and,  when 
th<*  wanderino^  tribt*8,  who  l>cfon;  suljeasted 
by  hunting,  submit  to  the  more  arduous 
huiori  of  agrictiltun^  •  dElvkioo  of  the  ler^ 
riiory  into  portions,  whidi  are  secured  to 
individuals  by  conditioM  more  or  less 
fettled,  cannot  be  avoided.  But  the  forms 
under 'which  thia  important  change  takes 
pinro  are  aknost  infinite.  Sometinirn  the 
laud  in  divided  among  iodividuab  every 
year  ;  aom^thnea  it  ia  uai^iedtotbe  prin- 
'  IV  nf  rl;,.  >:,>rk.  the  elders  of 

tne  tnbe,  and  by  tiicm  subdivided  among 
the  inferior  members.  Tliia  is  seldom 
done»  however^  ivilhout  a  compensation. 
The  compensation,  for  the  njost  part, 
consists  of  a  certain  part  of  tiie  produc* 
tioiis  of  tfie  toil,  or  w  a  sum  of  money, 
fixed  without  nunml  to  the  harveft.  The 
idea  of  common  property  gradually  died 
avvay,  especially  when  private  properly 

CIV  up  in  partieiilar  cases,  or  in  neigh- 
in?  frihes,  nionsr  with  the  annual  divis- 
ion ;  and  the  head  of  the  tribe,  instead  of 
refnatningr  the  'mniager  the  eotnmofi 
proiKTty,  became  its  exclusive  possessor. 
Tills  has  bevii  the  stale  of  things  in  most 
of  tlie  countries  in  the  south  of  Asia ;  and 
wo  find  tneaa  of  it  till  a  very  late  |K>riod, 
even  in  Europe,  in  whirlj  a  j)alriarchal 
govemmenti  but  slightiv  modihed  liy  the 
general  oonadtution  of  the  country,  haa 
obtained,  till  modem  times  in  the  Scot- 
liab  Uigblanda  Every  tribe  there  viewed 
itself  as  a  fiunily,  and  the  eldest  member, 
or  laird,  as  the  ina-^^ter.  Hie  tenitory  of 
tlie  clan  was  his;  what  was  not  iviained 
for  his  own  use,  or  tlie  public,  he  divided 
in  large  ^loitioiis  iiiMinf  bis  nearer  rela- 
ii«is  (tarksriien^  vrtio  either  caldvateU  it 
ilicmselves,  or  distributed  it  in  smaller  j)or- 
tions  among  the  |>eople.  But  tlie  grunt 
to  the  tacksiiun  \%'as  only  transient: 
when  the  fiitnily  increased  in  nuniln-i-s, 
they  were  forced  tu  give  place  to  the 
nearer  relaliona  of  iba  laird.  (See  Hif^h- 
ktnda.)  The  condition  of  common  prop- 
erty in  the  soil  is  very  ditfen  nt,  when  the 
fiunily  union  uves  place  to  u  regular  com- 
■nnriqr;  tfaia  ia  a  ^oend  conse- 
qucnre,  wherever  a  part  of  the  race  seek 
new  habitations  on  account  of  their  in- 
ereasing  numbers,  and  where, to  ofvetoome 
*  tlie  op|K>sition  of  the  primitive  scldenu 
oollections  of  emigrants  from  several 
iunilies  enter  into  a  political  union. 


In  the  constinition  of  conitnunities,  the 
propeny  of  tlie  whole  belongs  to  the  asso- 
ciates ooHeodvely  (and  oommoiily  a  por- 
tion to  the  divinities  of  tlie  countr>'  and 
the  head  of  the  society) ;  and  on  account 
of  the  miUtaiy  eonsdtutaon  of  moat  early 
communities,  wliidi  are  eooaiuitly  in  a 
state  of  defence  or  of  aggreesion,  they  arc 
obliged  to  take  measures  that  there  shall 
always  be  a  oompeCent  number  of  able- 
Ixxlied  warriors,  and  also  that  no  one 
shall  be  suffered  to  accumulate  too  much 
by  purchase  or  inheritance.  Hence  a 
nurooer  of  lota  are  laid  out,  aadi  aiiffi- 
rient  to  support  a  family  of  freemen,  and 
laws  are  eiuicted  to  restrain  the  further 
divisioii,  as  weD  at  ^  amalgamation  of 
the  divi^<i(»nK  previnuHly  made.  Thia  waa 
the  case  {Nirtieularly  in  Sparta,  but  the 
plan  failed.  In  Rcune,  before  the  lawa.of 
the  12  tables^  tiiefB  waa  a-iiinUar  institu- 
tion, and  the  consequence  Avaa,  that  the 
lot  ot'  a  Roman,  or  his  family  property, 
could  not  be  taken  ftom  tAn,  or  BoU'toy 
him  to  another.  As  Ron, p  n  tnhipd  mniiy 
relics  of  tlie  patriarchal  goverunieut,  and 
these  had  an  important  influence  uptm  all 
their  civil  institutions,  it  was  impossibtofiHr 
the  it  laiintijj  of  landed  property  to  l>e  free 
from  iu  The  community  in  general  had 
a  hr^  landed  property,  which  was-diMly 
increa^nl  by  suci  fKsiuj  wars  (the  con- 
ouered  being  u?-ualiy  deprived  nf  a  part  of 
tneir  territory) ;  but  the  ruling  patrician 
families  were  the  only  real  gainers  by  tlm 
addition.  Tlin  N>il  was  divided  among 
them  i  and,  in  fact,  it  would  have  been  oi 
little  lite  10  thfit  cnm  of  eitlieiia  who  anb- 
^isted  on  the  uicome  of  their  original  lot, 
l)ecause  men  were  wanting  for  the  nur- 
)>oses  of  agriculture.  This  want  of  labor- 
ers is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  patriciana 
forced  a  va.«st  nnmlx  r  oi'  their  plel)einn 
debtors  to  labor  tor  theiu  j  and  these  dcbt- 
oi*  were  nomanma;  Ibr  die  conaiant  wain 
tliat  htunssed  the  Roman  government  re- 
duced multitudes  to  the  necessity  of  bor- 
rovring.  Hence  it  was  much  for  the 
advantage  of  this  class  of  pmfikJkm, 
in  the  12  tables,  in  the  fnmon??  passage 
which  gave  occasion  iiir  dispute  j^vita  in 
the  time  of  the  Antmiliniy  <W  ifllfcili  hm 
been  understood  as  n  fctriiig  to  the  divis- 
ion of  tlie  <lebtor's  bod),  provision  was 
maile,  in  ah  probability,  tor  Uie  divisibility 
and  alienabihty  of  the  landed  pfopeity  of 
the  citizens.  At  thi'  wtn*  titiie,  it  if*  mani- 
fest, tliat  the  desire  of  the  plel>ciaiiH  to 
eaomliBb  a  new  and  more  juet  division  of 
land  (!)y  llie  agrarian  laws),  wiis  f'Miiidrd 
on  tlie'firinciples  of  ri^hu  iiui atler  thia 
importaul  step  wau  ouce  taken,  VWWajMld 
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more  perfect  frcp<lom  and  divijubility  of 
landed  property  found  place  in  the  Roman 
law,  which  forms  a  characteristic  trait  of 
thoir  lepinlation.  In  the  German  staten, 
the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  family 
unions  bv  the  institution  of  socieUen,  wan 
tiie  fundamental  principle  which  mani- 
fested itself  first  in  the  relation  of  leaders 
and  their  pcreonal  retainers.  In  the  new 
states  efltablished  by  successive  conquests, 
extremely  complicated  n-lationa  grew  up ; 
as  the  ancient  inhal)itants  were  sometimes 
deprived  of  all  their  landed  property,  as  in 
England,  for  example,  and  sometimea 
surrendered  only  a  part  of  it,  as  in  Italy 
and  the  south  of  France ;  and  this  «livis- 
ion  also  took  place  with  maiiv  divcrsitieft 
of  form.  In  roganl  to  the  sliare  in  the 
lainl  which  belonge<l  to  the  conqueror,  we 
find  again  a  general  division:  a  certain 

[>ortiou  of  the  whole  fell  to  llie  chief,  who 
lud  to  apply  it  to  the  support  of  his  im- 
mediate attendants;  another  portion  ^vas 
assigned  to  the  attendants  themselves, 
and,  after  certain  sulxiiviHions  and  tithings, 
it  was  given  up  to  tlie  community  as  com- 
mon property.  This  common  property 
was  enjoyed,  not  uiirestrirtedly,  but  on 
condition  of  appearing  to  do  niilitarv'  ser- 
vice. In  a  few  instances,  it  long  retained 
its  character  of  common  projjerty.  It  was 
sometijnes  divided  among  the  jK'opie  by 
the  head  of  tJic  conununity  for  ciiltivaiion  ; 
and  here  and  there  was  bestowed  on  indi- 
viduals, on  condition  of  military  serv  ice. 
Th'i^  poouliaritv  is  the  foundation  of  the 
indivisibility  of  land,  which  occurs  in  some 
constitutions,  and  the  exclusion  of  females 
from  the  right  of  inheritance  (in  the  terra 
adica  of  tlie  Franks).  To  this  communi« 
ty  of  projH'rty,  or  allodial  ]»<i->t  ssions  (in 
Saxon,yb/A:/anaf,  or  reevdand),  are  oppoeed 
thf*  int«'(>ffin('nts  of  princew,  which  were 
often  tiie  means  employed  by  them  to 
collect  from  the  mass  of  the  people, 
whether  conquerors  or  l  onqiicnHl,  a  new 
retinue  of  more  faithful  prrsona!  attfnd- 
ox\X»  [IjaXiWy  Jiddcs ;  Spanihli,  hid(dfi^s\\o 
whom  they  gave  these  huids  iti  pay,  instead 
of  money.  Hence  arose  Uie  lhandand,  and 
the  more  extensive  grants  by  written  con- 
tract, tiie  bookland  of (he  Saxons,  the  fdi-od 
(land  paid  for  services,  instead  of  money, 
from  the  Gotiiir/«jAfl,rattlr,w»«rilth,  money, 
rewanl  ;  hence  the  F,n^^li^ll  /ce),  or  feudal 
possessions.  The  interniixture.s,  sulwiiiu- 
tions,  and  mo<lifiraiions,  which  tlu-se  rela- 
tions Rul)se(|ueiitly  underwent,  it  is  not 
necessarj'  for  us  to  dwell  upon.  We  need 
only  show  how,  in  the  modem  states  of 
Europe,  private  property  in  the  soil  may 
be  Lmcea  to  comiiiou  property,  and  the 
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clear  evidence  which  it  bears  of  such  an 
origin,  in  order  to  prove  that  it  depends 
upon  a  grant  on  the  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  that  hence  the  owners  of  landed 
pm|)erty  have  no  right  in  Uie  soil,  but 
what  is  permitted  by  the  state.  What 
they  receive  from  the  state  is  not  an  ac- 
knowledgment and  confirmation  of  a 
right,  which  they  before  possessed  inde- 
|)endently  of  such  acknowloilgrnent,  but 
the  right  itself.  It  is  no  arbilrar)'  right, 
but  it  stands  in  close  connexion  wiUi  cer- 
tain duties,  and  its  existence  and  continu- 
ance arc  subject  to  the  state  legislation. 
The  owners  of  lun<k'd  projK^rty  do  not 
constitute  the  }>coplr,  but  only  a  single 
class,  bound,  like  the  rest,  to  devote  their 
all  to  tlie  promotion  of  tlie  public  good. 
5.  I  listf)r}'  goes  hand  in  hand  wiUi  philoso- 
phy thus  far:  while  the  former  contradicts 
the  supposition  that  landed  property  is 
perfectly  unrostrirted,  to  be  usipd  at  will, 
the  lattpf  rejects  the  idea  of  such  a  grant 
as  illegal,  and  even  void.  These  philo- 
sophiral  grounds,  indiUNi,  must  not  destroy 
any  firtuHlly  existing  rights;  Inii  reason 
has  no  small  voice  in  deciding  wlmt  is 
actually  contained  in  the  existing  rights. 
To  sound  reason  it  if  evident,  that  ever) 
|)crson  must  be  allowed  some  resting-place 
on  the  cartii ;  hence,  as  long  as  any  place 
is  left  capalile  of  atVonling  support  to 
another  individual,  Oie  propri<  toi-s  rnnnol 
ariiitrarily  deprive  a  follow  lieing  of  thai 
support  They  ore  bound  to  use  the  soil 
in  such  a  way  as  to  proinol<>  tin-  g'  lioral 
good.  For  every  right  lias  some  duty  for 
its  basLo;  and  landed  property  is  pos- 
sessed of  peculiar  rights,  only  because  it  is 
pledged  to  furnish  men  with  foo<i.  This 
duty  liecomes  more  important  and  press- 
ing iLs  the  |)opuIation  increases ;  hence  it 
is  nrccKwiri'  for  the  state  to  attend  tJie 
more  carefully  to  liit-  fulfilment  of  it ;  and 
the  more  sacred  becomes  the  duty  of 
those  in  whose  hands  the  means  are 
lodged.  .According  to  these  premises,  the 
states  of  Europe  have  regulated  their  wn- 
duct ;  thev  have  not  suffered  ground  capa- 
ble of  yielding  income  to  lie  unimjirovod ; 
they  have  judirioiisly  limited  the  cultiva- 
tion of  such  ])laiits  as  contribute  nothing 
to  the  nouriHlitiir'tit  of  the  human  s|>ccies, 
as  tobacco,  for  cxamphi;  Uiey  have  en- 
couraged the  cultivation  of  other  plant* ; 
tliey  nave  forbidden  the  exportation  of 
articles  which  are  lundcd  in  tiw  (Mate 
where  they  are  raised;  and,  in  wmio  in- 
stances, their  zeal  has  led  them  into  wrong 
principles  in  their  commereial  intereoursc ; 
almvc  all,  they  have  taken  away  all  ob- 
structions to  the  iinprovetl  cultivation  of 
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the  land.  And  these  ordinances  arc  im- 
periously denumded  by  the  state  of  socie- 
ty;  Ibr  the  right  of  propeity  in  the  soil 
has  no  other  end  than  to  promote  tlir-  cul- 
tivation of  it  lor  tlic  general  good ;  and  it 
is  on  such  conditions  only  that  the  state 
has  distributed  the  Jaod  among  individmll. 
If  it  ia  found  necessary  to  deprive  a  pio- 
prietor  of  landed  prouerty  ol'  any  advan- 
tage aecnihtg  ID  huD  Dom  each  a  posses- 
sion, it  is  not  maintained  that  he  »hall 
recf'iv*'  no  compensation;  but  il'  a  com- 
pensiiiiuu  is  granted,  the  IftTra  cannot  be 
charged  iwith  inlaiftnng  with  his  rights, 
iftliey  impose  restrictions  upon  him  Im  ilio 
use  of  bis  ground.  Hence  the  common 
good  bHowb  tte  state  to  repeal  all  kwa 
which  are  a  restraint  upon  the  free  use  of 
the  soil,  as  tithes ;  to  promote  its  distribu- 
tion by  breaking  up  entails,  &c.,  and  to 
secure  the  culnvator,  by  not  permitting 
him  to  be  driven  from  the  soil  ut  the  will 
of  the  landlord,  or  even  by  making  tempo- 
rary relations  permanent;  ■*  the  knded 
proprietors  in  Ireland,  for  example,  were 
forced  to  substitute,  in  part,  quit-itaits  in 
the  room  of  leases  for  years.  These  ordi- 
aanoes  eoo<;em.  tba  whol?  ooromunity ; 

su  that  persons  ivho  are  destitute  nfiiiruled 
profierty  have  as  good  a  right  to  be  heard 
on  this  subject  as  the  landed  proprielon* 
Hence,  6,  it  i^  matter  of  senooa  le^eo- 
tion,that  the  constitutions  of  many  modem 
states  provide  that  the  repreaentative  body 
shall  be  composed  entirely  of  landed  pro- 
prietors. Tiiia  ia  partly  on  the  ground  of 
nmge,  partly  from  principles  intrinsically 
gooa,tliat  men  receive  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, not  from  a  hasty  renunciation  of  an- 
cient laws,  alfhnii<rh  imperfect,  hut  from 
alow  and  cautious  advancement,  and  that 
it  la  Ar  mon  necessary  to  preserve  tl>e 
existing  institutions,  anci  to  build  Uiem  up 
with  judgment  and  care,  than  to  tliink  of 
rearing  new  edifices ;  for  though  Ihc  foiw- 
datioos  of  thesa  my  aeem  rniftei,  tbahr 
advantages  are  not  certain,  nut  whether 
tltis  end  can  be  attained  by  an  exclusive 
repwasptation  of  landed' (woprietors,  may 
wall  lie  made  a  question.  How  can  the 
true  wants  of  all  cla^s  be  made  manifest, 
if  ilie  representation  is  confined  to  one  ? 
For  this  reason,  a  varie^  in  the  condition 
and  rank  of  representatives  is  highly  de- 
sirable ;  and,  in  some  representative  gov> 
arnments,  profirion  lias  been  maoe  to 
attain  such  an  object.  Necessary  as  it  is 
to  provide  that  the  representatives  shnll 
consist  of  men  interc8ted .  in  preserving 
and  noc  hi  destroying,  the  settled  oidar  of 
things,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  avoid,  as 
num  aa  pomihfe,  the  prepo^tdeiaoce  of 


men  interested  in  maintaining  old  abuses^ 
and  to  provide,  us  fully  as  possible,  for 
representing  the  views  of  the  grea,t  body 
of  tile  |)eoplc.  It  is  not  the  soil,  nor  its 
possessorai  but  the  great  interests  of  the 
whole  omnmuoity,  which  form  the  object 
of  the  -sMa  and  of  lapwaiiintativa  ooMii- 
bitions. 

Lasd,  in  tlie  sea  language,  roakee  |Mirt 
of  saveittl  compound  terms  t  thoa  lamne 
the  /am/ denoteatliat  motion  of  a  ship  which 

iiicreMses  iia  distance  from  the  coast,  so  as 
to  make  il  apj^ear  lower  or  smaller  on  ac- 
count of  the  intermediate  convexhv  of  the 
sea. — Raising  the  land  is  pro<!ueen  by  the 
motion  of  the  vessel  towards  it. — Lomd  it 
And  in,  signifiea  diat  another  part  of  land 
hinders  the  Nght  of  that  the  ship  came 
from. — Ixmd  to;  or  m  far  from  shore 
that  it  can  otdy  be  just  discerned. — Land 
J\am ;  a  vrind  that,  in  almost  all  hot 
countries,  blows  at  certain  times  from  the 
shore  in  the  nights  To  tU  ia$tdi  that 
ii^  to  aee  by  dw  oompam  iuiw  it  bsani-- 
Land'Brteze ;  a  current  of  air  which,  in 
many  parts  within  the  tropics,  particu- 
larly in  the  West  Indies,  regularly  sets 
from  the  land  towaida  the  aea  duikig  the 
night,  and  this  even  on  opposite  ]K>ints  of 
the  coast. — Lanf^locked  la  said  of  a  har- 
bor which  ia  anvironed  by  land  on  all 
■das^  ao  aa  to  aadoda  the  prospect  of  the 
sea,  unlf'ss  over  some  intervening  land. — 
To  make,  the  land,  is  to  discover  it  aller 
having  been  oat  of  sight  of  it  Ibr  some 
time. — iMTid-Mark  ;  any  mountain,  rock, 
steeple,  or  the  like,  near  the  sea-side, 
which  serves  to  direct  ships  passing  by 
how  10  alasr,  so  aa  to  avoid  certain  dan- 
gSHi  rocks,  shoals,  whirl[)Ools,  &c. 

Lands,  Public.  (See  Fublic  LatuU.) 

LANnAMMAitK,  in  BwltMrtand  (original-' 
ly  Landomtmann) ;  the  highest  mji^^istratc 
in  tlie  country,  contradistinguished  from 
StadUmUnumn^  the  highest  magistrate  in 
the  city.  At  present,  the  highest  ma^|i»> 
trnte  in  the  cantons  of  Fn,  Sehweitz, 
Underwalden,  Glarus,  Zug,  AppenzeU, 
8t  GaO,  Thurgau,  Tearin,  and  Kya^ 
Vaud,  is  called  Landammann.  Most  can- 
tons have  two  or  more,  who  command 
alternately  ;  some  only  one.  The  firet 
magistrates  of  the  otlier  cantons  are  called 
SchuUheiss  (mayor),  Btargmneisier,  Land- 
hatatmann,  i^fndiciUf  6lc  The  preaideDt 
of  die  diet  of  all  Switseriand  fci  aba  caOed 
Landammann. 

LA-NDAif ;  a  district  of  530  square  miiee, 
with  101,(X)0  inhabtuuiis,  antl  a  fortified 
town  of  the  Germanic  confederacy,  with 
5700  uUmbitauts;  Ion.  ^  ICy  E.;  lat.  49« 
Id'N.  It  ia  under  the  sovereignty  of 
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.'f  was  fomieriy  a  free  tmpeml  city, 
bdoagiBf  to  Lower  Alsaee.  Vmboi 
OOBStructed  tlie  furtiflc&tions. 

Laiiosck  ;  a  town  in  SiU^a,  near 
wirfdi  are  some  miiieril  spiings.  The 
waters  ooDlun  sulphate  of  potaah,  lime 
and  nitrogen.  The  temperature  is  86°  Fah. 

Lakdkh,  Jiicliard  ;  tne  servant  of  cap- 
tafai  d^pperCon,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  ]m  Hrrond  expedition  into  ihf  interior 
of  Alrica.  He  started  from  the  Bight  of 
0eiiio  widi  his  nmWiw'^  after  whose  death 
at  Soccatoo  (April  13,  1827),  he  retJimed 
to  the  coast.  His  Journal  is  ]n]hliH)iod 
with  Clapperton's.  (See  Clappertoiu)  In 
the  sprioi^  of  1830^  M  set  oat,  with  his 
brotlirr  John,  on  an  rxplorinff  erpedition, 
and  was  laiKled  at  ikidagry,  March  25» 
whence  he  iotended  to  pfMeed  to  bke 
T^ad.  (See  the  articles  Tchad,  and 
»\tfir'*r.)  At  the  lime  of  writing  this  (June, 
1631),  tlie  newspapers  have  stated,  that 
the  two  brothen  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro 
from  Femnndo  Po,  in  A))ril  last  (1831), 
having  in  their  poflsesnou  the  papere  of 
Mungo  Park.  It  ii  abo  ffanher  sMed, 
Aat  they  had  descended  the  Niger  to  a 
point  where  it  had  become  10  miles  wide, 
and  separated  into  several  branches,  the 
prineipd  of  which,  according  to  the  Lan- 
ders, formed  the  river  Nonn,  which  empties 
into  the  Bight  of  Benin.  Here,  however, 
the  travellers,  being  captond  hf  the  Me- 
groe8,  Wf!re  unable  to  prosecute  this  route 
any  furtlior.  If  this  statomont  is  coO' 
liruied,  we  shall  be  able  to  give  the  results 
of  their  discoveries  iroder  lbs  snlelfls 
Alufer,  and  Park. 

L^jfOBS}  a  de^Mutment  in  the  soiah- 
west  of  Pnneek  fBee  2lipaFfRMn(>) 

LAifOtNtJS,  Christopher,  an  Italian  schol* 
ar,  philosopher  and  poet,  l>oni  nt  Florence 
in  14^ was  patronised  by  Fietro  de'  Med- 
id,  and  appmuted  tutor  to  his  son,  the  tf- 
terwards  celebrated  Lorenzo,  with  whom 
an  attachment  highly  honorable  to  both 
psities  took  plaM.  Landhnis,  in  his 
old  age,  became  SSOnlary  to  the  seign- 
iory of  Florence,  and  died  in  1504. 
lie  left  several  Latin  poems,  and  his 
Doiss  00  l^rgil,  Horaoe  and  Dame  are 
much  estrerned.  His  |t!iil'>wpliicnl  opin- 
ions appear  in  his  DispuUUiontM  Comal' 
d^kmu  (1480,  folio,  and  Stradiurg,  1506). 

LavDO,  Michel;  a  wool-oonoher  at 
Florence,  who  became,  daring  the  revo- 
lution of  that  republici  in  1378,  got\falo- 
num  of  the  ivnuMie;  Usehiavelli,  in  die 
third  book  or  his  History  of  Florence, 
describes  him  as  one  of  the  wisest  and 
greenest  men,  though  ftoni  lbs  kwest 
By  his  fwdsnes  and  iiiiiiHiai^  he 


put  au  end  to  disorder,  deposed  the  ex- 
Mting  magistrates,  created  a  new  nohiltyt 
and  ilivided  the  people  ijito  three  classat. 
This  state  of  thing!),  however,  only  iiuited 
until  laBL  (SeeKcUavdffifliilsryo/- 
flarence.) 

Land  REGIES,  or  Landrect  ;  a  fortress 
on  the  Sambre  (uangable  from  this  place), 
in  the  department  Du  Nord  ;  Ion.  4v 
E. ;  lat.  50°  22'  N. ;  with  3800  inhabitants. 
Its  stouation  rendere  Laudrecy  inwoitaot 
Id  any  war  between  Oeffmsn^ttid  Fnuiee. 
Fnuiris  I  captured  it,  but  it  was  recov- 
ered by  Clmrles  V.  In  1655,  it  was  taken 
by  Louis  XIV,  and  was  ceded  to  ranee 
by  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  1630, 
In  1713,  |>rince  Eugene  besieged  it;  but 
maralial  VUlars  ddiv««d  iL*  In  1704, 
Lsndrecy  westslBett  bjr  ^  AuMriam^  al^ 
ter  a  valiant  defence,  l>ut  recovered  the 
same  year.  In  1815,  the  Pnissians  csp- 
tured  it  utter  a  sliori  bombardruf  ni. 

Landscape  Painting.   (8ee  Pfliwifcy.) 

Land's  End,  in  Cornwall;  the  wet<tcm 
extremity  of  Eogkod.  Lon.  5^  45^  W. ; 
lst.9(P9K. 

Landbhiit  ;  a  city  in  the  Bavarian  cir- 
cle of  the  Isor,  with  8000  inhabitants,  oh 
the  river  Iser;  Ion.  12°  (V  E.;  lat.  48P 
30'  N.  The  city  is  well  hiiilr ;  the  .<*f>ire  of 
St.  Martin's  elmrch  is 456  feet  high.  I>and- 
ehut  formeriy  contained  the  universiw 
eaBed  Lsdtw&u  MakimSSamm,  whieh  wss 
transferred  hither  from  Inpoldstadt ;  but,  in 
18{i6,  it  was  transferred  to  Munich,  (q.  v.) 

Lands  HUT,  in  Silesia,  governmeut  of 
Liegnitz,  at  the  foot  of  the  Riesengebilge, 
on  the  Rol>er  (3100  inhahtonlsjb  is  hiqior- 
tant  for  its  huen  trade. 

LANDSMAimseHarT.  (flee  MMrriTy.) 

Laitosturii.  (See  Lev^e-en  Jftm.) ' 

Landwehh.  (See  MUUia,) 

Lanodon,  John,  an  eminent  American 
patriot^  was  l>orn  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
m  the  year  1739,  and  was  educated  in 
his  native  place.  At  an  early  age,  he 
eDteied  tfie  cowMb^f  boose  of  a  merdmit, 
and  afterwards  owned  and  commanded  a 
ship  which  was  employed  in  the  London 
and  West  India  trade,  but  soon  exchanged 
the  sea-fiuiog  life  for  the  business  exdu- 
sively  of  a  merchant,  in  which  he  was 
highly  succeoifid.  At  the  opening  of  the 
levolotkNi,  he  took  a  decided  part  la  be^ 
half  of  the  colonies.  As  eany  as  1774, 
when  the  mother  eountry  passed  the  Won- 
ton  port  bill,  and  menaced  lioniilitieK,  Mr. 
LangdoD,  ^th  John  SvliifaB  and  Thomas 
^ckering,  raised  a  troop,  pmrf»«'ded  to  the 
fort  at  Great  Island,  disarmed  thegarrieon, 
andaonvafed  ama  and  aaMMtoMon 
10  a  pheeofsdtajr.  The  royri 
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mcnt  would  have  prowcutcd  hini,  but 
was  deterred  by  the  reeolutioD  of  the  in- 
habitants to  shield  him  at  all  baxards.  In 
1771^  lie  was  a  delegate  to  the  general 
congress  of  the  colonics.  In  June,  1776, 
be  resigned  bis  seat  in  that  body,  for  the 
plm  of  BBvy-agent  In  1777,  hm  wm 
speaker  of  tlio  tittup luhly  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and,  when  means  were  wanted  to 
Hupuort  a  regiment,  Lan^on  gave  all  his 
bard  money,  plaijlged  ftus  plate,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  same  puipoee  the  proceeds  of 
70  bogaiieads  of  tobacco.  A  brigade  was 
raised  with  the  meane  whkh  he  ftinirii- 
ed,  and  with  that  brigade  fenoal  Stark 
achieved  his  memorable  victory  over  tho 
llessiuiiH.  In  1785,  Mr.  Langdoti  wus 
president  of  New  Hampdura,  and,  in 
1787,  delegate  in  the  convention  that 
finmed  the  federal  constitut^ou.  Under 
tfaii  eonKhntiou,  b<i  wti  one  of  the  first 
senators  from  New  Hampshire.  In  1805, 
he  was  elected  povenior  of  his  state,  and 
again  in  1610.  In  1601,  preaiilcnt  Jeffcr- 
0011  aoHdted  Urn  in  vain  lo  oreept  the 
jKifit  of  secretary  of  the  navy  at  Wjuslnng- 
tou.  He  died  Sept.  1^  1619.  Governor 
Lan^don  ifii  ft  eempietuNii  aiid  effideot 
pcdbbc  ehaneter.  In  the  party  politics  of 
the  Union,  ho  acted  with  Mr.  Jefterson 
and  bis  aaaoeiutet);  but  he  was  honored 
•ndtmitodon  alli&dee.  Theinflcmioeof 
lus  name  was  great  throughotit  the  T'nion. 

Lanoelapti^;  an  island  of  Denmark,  in 
the  south  part  of  the  Great  Belt,  between 
the  islands  of  Laaland  and  Fimen,  about 
miles  in  length,  and  from  3  to  5  in 
breadth  ;  Ion.  10^  50^  £.;  lat.  55^  N.j 
|)opulation,  about  llyUO;  Mqtmn  milee, 
103.  Thus  island  is  fertile  in  ever)'  part. 
It  is  now  only  a  county,  but  one  of  the 
Itest  in  the  Iciugdom,  and  under  the  same 
governor  Fw^-  Rudldopiiif  is  the 
chief  town. 

Laawboh,  count  de,  was  boni,  1704, 
ia  FnuMih,  oemd  under  noehttnbMa  in 
America,  and  went,  in  1787,  to  Russia, 
where  lie  distinguislied  binusolf  agiiinst 
the  Turks,  and  received  the  golden  sword 
of  honor.  In  1798^  he  organized  a  corps 
of  French  eftiigrante.  In  the  battle  of 
Austeriitz,  be  commanded,  as  Russian 
lieutenant-general,  the  Ibinth  division.  In 
1807,  he  again  s«;rved  againtt  France,  then 
ajrainst  Turkey.  commanded,  under 
Blficher,  in  the  battle  of  tiie  Katzbach 
(q.  v.),  and  took  llie  (fivirfon  Pitthod.  In 
lol5,  ho  again  rninmanded  a  corps  of 
35,000  men  against  Napoleon,  but  did  not 
arrive  in  time  for  the  bottle.  On  his  re- 
tain  to  Russia,  he  mm  made  govemor- 
gentni  of  th«  Orimoa,  tod,  in  1639,  as 


general  of  t!ic  iofaiitr}',  ooonuaadfld  « 
corps  against  the  Turks. 

Laii  oLANDE^obe't;  a  jecular  prieet,  and 
fellow  of  Oriel  college,  Oxfora,  in  the 
fourteenth  cenmry,  wiio  is  supposed  to 
have  becm  the  author  of  the  curious  poet- 
knl  eompoeitiona,  entitled,  the  Virion  6f 
Pierce  Plowman,  and  Pierce  Plowman's 
Crede.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple 
of  Wickliffe ;  and  his  poems  are  sadres  on 
the  vice  and  luxury  of  the  monastic  ordere 
and  Romish  clergy  in  general.  Editions^ 
of  these  works  liave  been  published  by 
doemr  T.  D.  vndtaker.  •  (See  Waiton% 
Hist,  of  Eng.  Poeinf.) 

Langi.ks,  Lewis  Matthew,  a  celehrated 
Oriental  scholar,  bom  f«t  Peronne,  iu 
Fmee,  in  17(>J,  studied  Arabic  and  Pefw 
sian  under  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  nfter- 
wards  Mantcbou,  and  published  an  aU 
phabel  of  ditt  Itnguage  in  1787,  wiA  a 
dedication  to  tlie  arademy  of  inoeriptioiis. 
This  work  was  followed,  in  1788,  by 
a  Diciionnairc  .Manlrhou-Fran^ais,  aft^r 
which  be  printed  various  pieoes  translated 
from  the  Arabic  ami  Persian.  In  1790, 
be  published  Indian  Fables  and  Tales, 
newly  tnndated,  with  a  pielimfaiaTy  dis- 
course, and  notes  on  the  religion,  manners 
and  literature  of  the  Hindoos ;  and  also 
tlie  second  volume  of  bis  Mantcbou  Die- 
tionary.  He  wu^  in  1798,  nomhmted 
keeper  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  royal 
hbraiy;  and,  in  1793,  be  belonged  to  a 
temporary  commission  of  arts,  attached  to 
the  committee  of  public  instruction.  After 
the  n*volutit>n  in  July,  1794,  ho  became 
keeper  of  Uie  literary  d^potf  established  in 
the  old  eomrent  ef  me  Oipuelnn%  nie  A. 
HonorK  To  his  zeal  and  influence  were 
owing  the  cn  ation  and  organization  of  a 
particular  school  for  the  Oriental  livine 
languages,  in  which  he  was  profeeaorof 
Persian,  He  >%Tote  iiotps  for  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Travels  of  Pullaa,  translated 
Lnpeyronie,  which  he  nnUished  in  179o 
(8  vols.,  8vo.,  with  an  atlas).  He  was  obo' 
tlie  author  of  valuable  additions  to  the 
travels  of  Thunberg,  Norden,  &c.  After 
die  eiectilivn  direetory  bad  suppressed 
the  tcmponuy  commitwion  of  arts,  and 
dis|)ersed,  in  vo^ous  establishments,  the 
objects  «raneh  had  been  eolleeled  at  dm 
Capuchin  convent,  M.  Langles  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fesBorsbip,  and  to  tliose  wliich  devolved 
on  him  sseouservaiorof  dio'Oriental  MS8. 
in  the  national  library.  On  the  formation 
of  the  institute,  he  became  a  member,  and 
belon^d  to  the  commission  of  Nteramrs, 
to  which  he  presented  many  memoirs  and 
notices  of  flMnuscxipts.  He  also  aaristed 
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in  loouy  periodical  workn.  In  17dO,  in 
ronjunetioD  wldi  BfH.  Dauoou  and  BaiidHn 

dvfi  ArJ«^nnc8,  ho  mudf  an  ahftrtive attempt 
to  rac»Uiblieii  the  Jutirnal  cUs  Oaoani ;  mul 
ibe  Magaxm  enqfclopiJiqm  crmttkm  a 
cntt  number  of  notices  and  di  v^i-rtntious 
fniiii  tin-  pnn  of  M,  Langlt^R.  IK-  died  in 
J  tumury,  1624.  11c  had  funned  a  noble  col- 
ledkm  of  books,  wniiBCDpli^  eogmvfaigi^ 
;  and  Iiis  liouw  wastlic  ge»icml  resort 
of  traveUersi  cogpnojcenlt,  and  students. 

Lamuiii  or  L^fcoRAOK;  a  pardcolar 
kind  of  8b<M,  fonned  of  bolts,  nails,  and 
other  pipcej?  of  iron,  tied  togiuher,  and 
fonninff  a  sort  of  cylinder,  wliich  cor- 
wmpoom  with  the  bore  of  the  cannon  firom 
wliich  it  is  discharged,  in  onlcr  to  wonnd 
,or  carry  away  the  uiasts,  or  tear  the  soils 
aiid  rising  of  the  adversary.  It  ie  leldom 
used  but  by  privateers  or  nierchahtniea. 

LAJraTOX,  Stephen  ;  a  cardinal,  and 
archbisliup  of  Canterbury,  in  tlic  reign  of 
John^  whose  disputes  with  the  papal  sec 
originated  in  his  rcjortion  of  this  prelate's 
appointment.  Uy  birthf  Langtou  was  an 
Engfiabmau,  but^he  nomwdhoB  educa- 
tion in  the  French  metropolit^.  lu  the 
nnivrrHiiy  of  that  city,  he  had  risen  gradu- 
ally, tliruiigh  various  sulmrdiuate  offices, 
to  the  chancellorHhipi,  when,  on  going  to 
Rom'",  tin;  learning  and  abilities  which  had 
hitherto  facilitated  his  advaucerueut  raised 
him  80  lugh  in  the  Ikvor  of  umoMnt  III, 
that  the  pontiff,  in  1207,  not  only  elevated 
hitn  to  tlie  pur])lo,  but  presented  him  to 
the  vacant  uriraacy  of  Englaiul,  respecting 
the  diapoill  of  which  the  king  was  dMB 
at  variance  with  the  monks  of  Canterbury'. 
John  refused  to  contirm  the  uotuinatiou, 
■nnd  on  the  teraponlitief  of  the  see,  and 
oiderad  the  inankB  lo  depart  the  kingdom. 
A  sentence  of  excommunication  upon 
himself  and  his  wliole  reahn  was  the  con- 
eennenee;  nor  was  it  remov(Hl  till  the 
weak  monan'h,  alarmed  by  the  w^arlike 
preparations  of  France,  and  the  geneiral 
diaafreedoQ  of  hif  sulytato,  gave  up  every 
point  in  dispute,  and  niconcilt  d  liimwlf  to 
ilie  cliiuch.  Langton  took  possession  of 
his  diocese  in  1213,  tuid  wta  a  strenuous 
defendor  of  the  privileges  of  ih«^  English 
church.  The  fii-st  division  of  the  chapters 
of  the  liible  mto  veniet)  ia  attributed  to  him. 
00  laRttetnendoiia  himanioug  the  Anglo- 
NornMD  poets  of  the  thirteenth  centur)  . 

LANouAor..  This  word,  originally  de- 
rived Ironi  tlic  Latin  lingua  (tongue),  in 
its  most  general  sense,  means  the  WnStf 
which  God  lias  given  to  men  of  commu- 
nicating tiieir  perceptions  and  ideas  to  one 
another,  by  means  articulate  aounds. 
HetaphmkBlifriti  ■gnifiration  m  eitaoil- 


<>d  to  every  otlicr  mode  by  which  ideas 
may  be  made  to  {kuw  finom  mmd  to  mind. 
Tims  we  sriy,  tie*  "  Ianpna^:e  of  tlie  eyes,** 
tiie  r  language  ol  t^iKus,"  the  ^  language  of 
birds  and  heasts.**  Even  ailsbce,  by  a  beM 
metaphor.  haM  been  assimilated  to  language 
by  one  of  ilie  most  elegant  British  poets : 

''Come  ibca,  espreMtM  sileBce,  ihi<^><'  Ill's  pruke." 

In  an  analogous  sense,  philologiiU:^  call 
the  communication  of  ideas  by  writings 
jcrittfn  laiiguap>,  in  rontratli-stinetioii  to 
langua^  properly  so  called,  wliicU  they 
dcnoRunate  ^tkm  language.  It  la  ceitain 
diBt  ideas  may  bt;  communicated  by  si^jja, 
n'prcf»entativc  of  souikIs,  which  word 
njtnsaUaiioc  must  not,  however,  be  taken 
Uterally,  beeauss  tfaera  is  no  point  of  ooo- 
tact  iK'fween  the  jsensc  of  s"'  iii:r  and  that 
of  heanugi  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that, 
by  tacit  coDVcntkm,  eeitain  visible  swiis 
are  made  to  awoken  in  the  mind  the  idea 
of  certain  niidible  sounds,  which  sotimls, 
by  another  tacit  agreement,  a\yakeu  llio 
ideas  of  physical  objeeis  or  of  moral  per- 

ceptlous.  Thus  the  «'ve  ojierates  on  the 
mind  through  the  nieiiiuiu  of  lImb  ear  ;  but 
the  prooessls  so  rapid,  that  it  is  not  per- 
ceived at  tlie  tinie,  and  writing  may  be 
said  even  to  be  a  quicker  mode  ol'  com- 
munication tiiou  »|ieecli,  for  the  eye  ceil 
nin  over,  and  the  mind  comureheud,  the 
sense  of  a  page  of  a  printed  book,  in  a 
much  shorter  sptxce  of  time  tliuu  the 
wolde  whidi  it  eontuns  can  be  artksulat- 
ed.  Still  tlie  passage  of  idejus  frtiin  the 
eye  to  the  inind  is  not  immediate  ;  tlie 

rken  words  are  interposed  between,  but 
imnKMlal  mind  of  man,  that  knows 
neither  time  nor  specSL  doo.s  not  perceive 
them  in  its  rapid  iSffA;  and  bv  this  we 
may  form  a  Amt  idea  of  what  Uie  opera* 
tions  of  the  soul  will  be,  when  freed  from 
the  shackles  of  our  peiiahable  frames 
(For  a  more  particnmr  developmieut  of 
this  subieeti  as  applied  to  alphal)eticnl 
writing,  see  an  essay,  entitled  Englixh 
PitouoU^i  in  the  drst  volume  of  tlie  new 
series  oT  the  IVansaettoiis  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  p.  238.)  The  .same 
principle  applies  equally  to  those  modes 
of  writing  which  philologists  have  de- 
noimnated  idtognahief  by  wtucfa  it  would 
peern  to  be  impliea,that  ideas  are  unmedi- 
ately  transmitted  through  the  eye  to  the 
mind.  Among  those  is  classed  the  Chi> 
nese.  Rut  it  is  well  known  lliat  every 
one  of  the  numerouii  characters  of  which 
that  writing  cunnists,  awakens  ih  the  mind 
the  Idea  of  a  syllnble,  which  it  is  meant  Ie 
repiiseat;  and  thatiiyUaU^in  dpeeGb,rap- 
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resentB  a  spoken  word  or  part  of  a  wonl.  sp^rrh  not  at  all  nrrefssary  in  language, 

ThOBf  in  tius  uuAauce,  the  ear  (the  meutol  aiuce  ihcra  arc  idioms  (the  Latia,  for  in- 

etr)  is  abo  an  hnennedisle  agent  betwrceu  stance,  and,  amongHt  roodflfo  langungY^s, 

the  vyc  nnd  xhv  iniii<l.    (Sco  the  articio  the  Kii^ian)  that  are  entiv^  without  it; 

Ckintse  Languagi',  h'riiitifi;  and  Literatxurc;  so  that  it  is  evident  that  even  liieroglyphio 

see  also  a  letter  from  Peter  S.  Dupon-  signs  we^c  inveute<l  to  represent  woras  in 

ceau,  esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  to  captain  tlie  6rst  inKtaucc,  and  ideoH  through  them, 

llittiil  Hall,  in  the  London  Philoti«)phicul  Of  what  is  called  the  Mexican  picturt- 

Magazine  fur  January,  182!),  where  this  unriiingj  we  kaoxY  too  little  to  speak  veiy 

qnesdoa  is  ilisfiMssd  at  large. )  l^eaame  poritifidy.  Unfinrtnnately,  the  Itey  to  thoss 

may  be  said  of  the  E>jyptian  hieroglyph-  nieroglyphs,  whirh  wiiti  pn  stTVPd  for  a 

icflk  (q.  V.)  For  a  long  tiuie,  it  was  l)elieveil  long  time  aller  the  cou((UC8t  of  Mcuco,  ia 

tlMteyeiy  one  of  tiioHe  signs  was  tlie  repre-  now  lost.   Tberafore  we  cannot  say  bow 

semstiYe  cf  an  ids«i  until  ttie  researches  tiny  were  connected  widi  die  spoken  kn- 

of  the  younger  Chami>oHion  nffordetl  tlie  guage.    lint  that  such  a  connexion  miirt 

tno»t  complete  proof  of  their  having  been  have  existed,  it  is  impoaiibie  to  doubt ; 

chiefly  used  as  alphalMAieal  charaeterai,  al-  otiMNrwwe,      Mexicans  could  not,  as  it  is 

thoufrli  tlirir  iorim  imiicale  a  ditfcn  nt  known  tliey  did,  have  commiinicaKnl,  by 

destination.   It  would  seem  that  it  was  mere  pictures  of  visible  objects,  the  liiMo* 

originally  intended  to  employ  them  to  ry  of  their  empire,  from  generation  fo 

rf  pn  srnt  idea^  not  absuacisdly,  but  generadon.  The  few  hieroglyphic  sifpis 

through  words  or  sentencps  of  the  spoken  which  «>iir  northern  Indians  cut  or  pamt 

idiom  :  for  wherever  a  language  exists,  on  tiie  burk  of  trees,  to  infbrm  each  otiiflr 

and  ail  natioos  have  spoken  hShn  they  of  die  numlier  of  thenr  enemies,  of  die 

wrote,  ideas  can  only  "crtir  to  tlio  iniinl  eour>"' they  are  piirsninp,  and  of  rlie  num- 

in  the  shapes  giveu  to  tliem  by  tiie  pecu-  ber  of  scalps  they  have  token  in  battle, 

Bar  itnietuiB  andgraramatical  fonns  of  are  en  Ifaniied  m  dwir  objecls^  diat  disj 

that  language.    That  nni^  easily  Imve  only  tenre  to  show  tlio  difficulty  of  c»tab- 

Ijeen  done  fo  a  certain  OTtcnt.    There  lishin*?  a  similar  mode  of  conununicjiiion 

was  no  ditbcuity  in  devising  signs  to  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  it  would  soon 
awaken  inlte  nind  the  idee  of  the 


ami,  produce  oonfunon,  imless  a  mediod 

the  nioon,  a  ttre,  a  lious<%  or  other  ob-  connected  with  it,  baned  on  the  f^tnieturc 

jeot,  perceptible  by  the  sense  of  sight :  and  on  tlio  grnmmaticul  forms  of  the 

nhyacal  and  even  moral  qualities  mi(rtit  spoken  language.  This  alone  eould  dasa 

be  expressed  metaphoneoilf«  le  the^  are  the  agns  in  the  memory,  and  furnish  a 

in  speech;  and  even  some  abstract  ideas  cl«'w  to  tlieir  difTerenl significations, as  ap- 


^     be  represented  as  they  are  with  us  plied  to  various  objects,  cases  and  ctr- 

bgr^our  alfRnraic  charactsn.    But  this  eumstancea.  It  roust  be  otherwise,  hou^  *^ 

mode  of     •  -1         tion  waa  neressfirily  ever,  when  men,  in  constHjuence  of  some 

^'ery  liimtcd,  and  its  senses  aa  well  as  its  uattual  deiect,  as  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for 

inediody  could  only  be  floqiliiBed  fay  means  instance,  have  no  idea  of  aoonds^  and 

of  spoken  words.    Tfaii  led  to  an  easier  therefore  are  without  a  spoken  lun^ua^e. 

process,  and  tin?  hicrofrlyphics  were  turn-  Here  tJieir  ideas  are  formed  from  the  rec- 

cd  into  aipliabcticol  Icttera.   Auumberof  oUection  of  the  iK  icf  ptittiib  which  they 

them  continued  to  be  employed  in  the  have  rereivrd  through  other  senses  than 

former  mode;  as,  in  our  nhnnnnes,  we  that  of  hearit Tfu  y.  1  -  v -ver,  invent 

Iwve  oliancters  representing  the  suu,  tiie  signs  to  communicate  witli  each  other, 

moon  and  her  pbesss^  various  tmn, and  eidier  through  the  oi^sns  of  sighlor  by 

the  rigns  of  the  zodiac    Thi^  are  hie-  means  of  touch.  It  has  been  observed,  that  j^, 

rr)plyphics,  to  all  intents  and  ptirpo-*  s  innny  o!'  those  signs  seem  to  have  Inren 

and  every  wriixen  liuigunfrt;  (if  we  may  laught  by  nature,  and  nn*  the  Kune  in 

use  the  term)  has  more  or  less  of  them,  eouniriis  ior  distant  finoin  each  other. 

The  I'i:y[>tians  have  employe*!  them  in  l  liese   are  to  sight   and  fe«  liiifj  what 

Staler  obuudauco  than  anv  other  nation,  onomotopeias  are  to  sound,  and  are  much 

R  Ifaoae  agne  awakened  idees  hi  do  more  nwneroua,  beeanoe  more  abounding 

otlier  fomw  ttmn  those  in  which  they  pre-  in  anak>gie8.   Others  of  thow;  siprns  are 

sentetl  tli'smsclves  to  the  mind,  when  ar!)itnir\',  and  that  is  where  analogies  ci- 

clothed  in  wonis  ;  hence  wo  are  uubrnied  tlicr  cniirely  lliil,  or  are  more  obscure  and 

bv  Charopollion,  that  there  were  hiero-  hes  peieeiitiblc.   All  of  them,  lioweveiy 

glyphs  siumifirative  of  the  articles  which,  are  very  limited,  and,  if  the  <leaf 

in  the  Co|>tic  language,  are  jife^cd  to  dumb  Were  left  to  tiieinselvcs,  would  ^ol  . 

subshmdvij.  Birt  die  aidcle  is  a  port  of  enable  disai  to  enlarge  die  eude  ^ipir 
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ideas.   But  the  admirable  art  by  wliich  Dujndd  9t8fv«ct,  and  many  otben,  faaT<e 

tbey  have  been  taugbt  to  UDiientaiid  our  iu  vain  i-xcrted  tlieir  powere  to  diaooTer 

knguagea,  through  the  appfieatioD  of  the  fHiat  it  im  mm  unkaUa  vrii  erier  reinam 

Bcnsn)  of  sipht,  nnd  to  rompreJieml  llic  !»>  us  n  i  Ibuna  niv~'  r-  •  l.iast  on  this 
myijturicti  of  their  structure  aud  their  aide  ot  iue  grave.  iiHiunua  iiavebeen  ac- 
ftraM)  haa  opanad  to  lliani  a  worM  of  cmHilalBd  upon  thaotiaa,  ayatema  hamD 
ideas  to  wliirh  tbfljjr  wwe  bcft>ro  entirely  been  ibniiecl,and  volumes  have  l>een  writ- 
strangera,  and  has  enabled  tlieni  to  com-  ten  (or  and  against  thera ;  but  it  does  not 
bine  them  with  raetliod,  compare  them  appear  that  we  are  much  better  informed, 
with  preciBOO,  and  draw  flom  dieni  eor-  at  present,  than  we  were  in  the  beginning, 
rect  inferences.  To  theni  words  nn*  not  lliiiiian  ktiowled;:*'  ha.s  i  .s  Ixmiids,  prc- 
aouoda,  but  cnroupa  of  little  hgureu,  wliich  scribed  by  the  almighty  Creator  of  the 
daas  tlMrasenrea  in  tiieir  minds,  and  b»-  imirerse;  tiiessboandawe  may  approaeii 
come  a  medium  by  which  not  only  to  in-  to  a  cer'  i H  .m""  <•.  n*  \  t  pass.  How- 
crease  the  number  of  the  visible  nigns  by  ever  we  uiay  be  awured  ot  this  undeniable 
toueh  or  gestures,  tiirough  which  tl^y  b^  truth,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  Clie 
ftm  eonmiuiiicated  to^tlier,  but  to  im-  same  Being  wiw  has  aet  iimili  to  our 
prove  and  metlio<lize  them  to  a  degree  knowledge  lias  implanted  in  our  souls  an 
which,  without  the  knowledge  of  Ian-  ardent  denre  to  extend  it  as  fur  as  po^ui- 
cuage,  they  never  would  Iwve  attained.  Me ;  and,  ae  tfioae  predee  finMli  have  iiot 
Thii<  language;  of  sicrns  in  our  deaf  and  baen  pevealml  to  us,  and  there  remains  • 
dumb  asylums,  and  no  doubt  also  in  Eu-  vast  space  of  debatable  ground,  we  are 
rope,  has  received  a  degree  of  perfection,  not  prohilnted  fkom  exerting  our  best  fiic- 
waieli,  in  some  rc.s(K'ct-s  particulariy  in  nkiea  in  aider  to  axtend  our  view  of  that 
tlio  rapidity  with  which  i«lea«i  nre  oomOMI-  ground  as  far  as  our  imperfect  judpnent, 
iiicated,  places  it  above  speech,  altlKMl|^  aided  by  our  iiuperlect  senses,  will  pennit: 
itfieii^  ila  inAriority  cannot  be  denied,  and  AeraAae  inqifaies  €^  this  icind  will 


inotfieii^ 

Those  ativantaiTCH  it  has  derived  trorn  the  always  Ix*  curious  and  iritrnesdng,  how 

knowledge  of  tlie  forms  and  method  of  otlcn  soever  thev  amjf  have  been  ined  iu 

qioken  hnguage,  oblauied  through  its  vain.   Nor  ie  itMie«iiona^tDtakea  rel- 

written  image.   It  follows,  ftom  irtnt  has  rospective  view  of       '       ions  of  tho 

been  said,  tliat  sjieech  alone  is  properly  human  mind  to  ulu           e  inquiriea 

entitled  to  the  name  of  language,  because  liave  given  rise.    It  i>  luiiui  tunately  too 

it  iJoDe  can  cfaMB  and  methodize  ideas,  and  Mh^  UMt,  In  pnnuing  tliem,  men  have 

elotlic  them  in  forms  which  helj)  to  dis-  muchoftener  rr  fi><(>inMl  a  //nV/n,  than  they 

eruninate  tlieir  various  shades,  and  which  have  sought  to  come  at  the  truth  by  means 

roemoiy  eanly  retains ;  that  written  rigna  of  ftir  induction  limn  well  aaoertalnad 

ar  characters,  Invented  by  men  wlio  can  fiuA   It  is  but  lately  that  philologists 

speak,  will  nntnrally  awaken  ideas,  in  the  have  employed  themselves  in  collrrtinjf 

fonns  in  which  Uieir  Innsuage  has  clothed  facts  till  then  unobserved,  kiy  uicaiui  of 

them,  so  as  to  convey  nem  to  tho  mind  whielk  aome  exienrion  of  oar  knoniadga 

tlirouph  those  well  known  forms,  and  n  :i\  Iu- pained,  thouL'')  'A'-  must  not  ex- 

conseauently  through  the  words  or  sounds  nect  that  we  shall  ever  be^  able  to  penetrate 

to  wfaioli  ma^  haw  been  givan.  Thoae  into  tho  aecreti  of  Phot Idenee^  wliidi,  if 

who  STB  depnved,  bv  nature,  of  the  sense  they  were  displayed  before  ua^  it  is  prob- 

of  hearing,  will  make  the  best  use  they  able  that  our  weak  minds  could  not  ever 

can  of  tlie  scnisc^s  which  they  possess,  comprehend.    Fhilolonsts  long  bewildcr- 

Wo  have  even  known  a  yonng  woman,  edthamaelfoa  in  eeareh  of  the  primitive 

bom  deiif  and  blind,  who,  U)  a  certain  de-  lnn?tm;je.    The  greatest  nuinlHT  of  tlie 

gree,  could  undentaud,  aud  make  herself  learned  assigne<l  that  rank  to  tiie  Hebrew, 

imdeMood,  by  means  of  touch  ;  but,  odi-  it  baing  tfia  language  of  the  holy  writinA 

envise,  speech  is  the  baas  of  all  other  as  tbay  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 

modes  of  eonmnmiealion  between  men,  time  of  EIs«lnt«».    Btit  many  solid  ohjec- 

and  all  of  tliem,  whatever  be  their  fonns,  tions  have  been  made  to  tiiat  hypotheaiii, 

reach  the  mind  only  dirougb  the  reeollec-  and  it  seema  nowtoho  generally  abandon- 

tion  of  ideas,  as  clothed  in  tlw  wordaof  e<l.    Others  saw  the  primitive  lantniaoe 

a  spoken  knguage.  in  that  of  their  own  country,  or  in  sumo 

Or^mi  nm^Hm     Lanf^uage.^  other  Idiom  of  wWdi  they  were  ]giMoii»> 

Thefiigin  of  huunage  is  involved  in  ly  fond.  Thus  Van  Goq),  a  Fkramf^,  better 

deep  obscurity.    The  greatest  philoso-  known  as  Br  can  or  Rtcamu^  wasm  &vor 

eq^^niong  whom  may  lie  mentioned  of  the  Low  Dutcli,  Webbwaa  forlheCiii* 

^  ^JpHk        BoMmean,  Adem  SmMi,  neae^  Baadbig     iMTl^Hiiiriii  StfHii- 
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hMm  md  SvAoddni  ftf  tfM  Giwodiih)  wid^ftBiii  wiwdMr  or  not  thcMtaw'to  tM 

SftlmasiuB,  Rnxhoni  and  Aureliiw  for  the  found  in  thtm  traces  of  a  primitive  idiom, 
SejrthioD,  Erici  fur  the  Greek,  Hugo  for  and,  >vhat  is  still  more  difficult,  to  point 
die  Latin,  the  Maronites  for  the  Srriac.  out  what  these  traces  are  ?  One  man, 
In  our  day,  don  Juau  BautMCR  de  Etto  y  however,  was  found, — a  man  of 
Azpiroz,  who  not  long  since  was  one  of  learning  and  enidition,  and,  at  the 
the  ministera  of  state  to  tlie  present  iuug  tiniei  a  pure  and  an  elegant  writer,  who 
of  Spain,  in  a  work  entitled  £1  JWiNMb  diougfat  he  had  dbcorered  die  primitifB 
primitivo,  u  Examai  Filosnfico' de  la  An-  lungiiagp.  This  was  tlip  crkbraied  Court 
tiguedad  y  Cultura  de  la  Aacion  Bcucon-  de  Gel>^liD,  well  known  as  the  autlior  of 
ftada  (printed  at  Madrid,  in  1815),  claims  a  laige  work,  pubU^ed  at  Paris  (from 
that  honor  ftr  the  Basque,  which,  howev-  1773  to  1784),  containmg  nine  quarto  vot- 
er, ii;  T  nTiPr  work,  entitled  Alfabtto  de  iimej«,  entitled  Le  Monde  primitif,  ana- 
la  Lciigua  i/rimitiva  de  £M>ona  (xHudrid,  ^6  et  comjmri  avec  U  Monde  modeme* 
1806X  be  had  onljr,  and  with  move  reoioiL  Tbia  eurious  woik  eontalnB  etymdofpcal 
fiupposed  to  be  the  plinitive  laiig:uage  of  dictionaries  of  the  Latin  and  I*  rench  lan- 
iSpoin.  A  partial  tianriadon  of  these  worlts  guages,  in  which  the  author  assumes  to 
waa  publialied  at  Boston,  in  1829,  by  our  derive  all  the  words  of  those  idioms  from 
learned  eountiyniaii,  George  W.  Erving,  his  pretended  primitive  tongue.  He  con- 
esquirti,  late  minister  of  the  U.  States  to  sidered  speech  as  an  instinct,  and  every 
the  court  of  Spain,  and  will  be  read  wiiii  language  as  a  dialect  of  that  which  he 
inienai,  because,  in  tiie  midst  of  his  natioii-  calwd'^pvimiirri^  Inspired  by  God  himself 
al  prejudict  s,  the  Spanish  author  discovers  — natural,  necessary,  imivrrsnl  «iid  irn|)rr- 
a  truly  philoeopluc  mind,  particularly  ishable."  So  far  noay  a  man  be  cafrietL  by 
where  he  nudnttiiia^  widi  great  cogency  the  sphit  of  system,  and  endrariastt  mm 
of  argument,  that,  because  men  in  the  be-  fiivorite  hypothesis  !  It  needs  not  to  be 
irinning  had  but  few  wants,  it  does  not  said  that  (;»  W'lin's  iniperishnMe  language 
ibiiow  that  they  had  few  ideas,  and  that  iius  i)eri8hed  witli  hiiu  ;  yet  his  books  may 
their  language  was  destitute  of  form  or  still  be  read  with  advantage^ ' 


method.     {El  Mundo  py-imitiro,  p.  37.)  Don  Quixote,  when  he  i?  ru  t  niountrd  on 

The  admimble  i!)'atax  ol  the  languages  of  his  hobby  hunie,he shows ^in i.^-lfa  man  of 

die  Ameriean  Indians  has  sufBoently  judgroentanddfainRHindtihoupht.  Coitlt 

provofi  slic  rorrecirir's?!  of  this  proposition,  Lanjuinais  hasahridijrd  and  rnrirlir  rl  with 

which  now  siM'tns  to  lie  genrmlly  admit-  notes  one  of  his  volumes,  entitled  Histoire. 

ted,  though  it  was  at  lii>ii  receiv  ed  with  naturdk  de  la  Pcarok — a  valuable  system  of 

gp  at  diptnjM  l»y  the  learned  world.   (Sec  genond  pnunmar,  held  in  high  esteem  by 

Historical  Tratisartions  of  the  .American  pliiloIoLrists.    What  gave  the  greatest  ap- 

FkUosophical  Society,  voL  i,  in  tlie  report  pearance  of  probabihty  to  tite  propt^tioo 

of  the  secretary  of  the  Idsloileal  ooimidt»  advaneed  by  Giotius,  wd  many  others  after 

tee,  printed  at  the  Ix'pnning  of  the  l>ook,  him — that  the  remauis  of  the  i)riniitive 

in  which  this  (hM  triiie  appeals  to  have  tongue  are  to  be  found  and  discern^  in 

been  sufficiently  proved.   See,  also,  the  all  existing  languages — is  the  astooiriiing 

nefine  to  tlie  translation  of  Zeisbergei'k  affinities  which  lunre  been  discorered  be- 

Delaware  Grammar,  in  the  third  volume,  tween  the  languages  of  Europe  and  those 

new  series,  of  the  Philosophical  Tronsac-  of  Western  Asia,  so  that  even  the  Ger- 

tionsoffthesBmesociet>-.)  WeshaUpres-  manandthe  Sanscrit  have  been  cUasedl^- 

cntly  cxpatintc  somevvfiat  more  at  large  gctlior  under  the  ^HBSric  name  Crnnano- 

upon  this  subject    That  there  was  a  Indian.  These  affinities  really  do  exist,  to  a 

primitive  language,  which  was  spoken  by  degree  that  would  hardly  be  bettered,  if  die 

the  first  parents  of  mankind,  is  a  fact  at-  well-ascertained  fact  were  not  too  stidiboni 

teste<l  by  our  Holy  Scriptures,  and  which  to  be  resisted.    But  as  soon  as  we  have 

philosophy  is  not  willing  to  deny.   But  crossed  the  Ganges  aiid  proceed  tovvard^^ 

what  MS  become  of  that  lansua^  and  Chhia,diese  analogies  vanish,  and  we  find 

where  is  it  now  to  be  found?  Grotius  was  languages   ■  i-  !y  diflVnnt  from  iliofk-  of 

of  opinion,  that  though  it  exists  at  present  the  West,  not  oulv  in  ctymolo|gr,  but  iu 

nowhere  in  its  original  form,  yet  Aat  their  grammatical  forms.  InthemliBtkMrof 

tmess  of  it  may  be  round  in  all  the  Ian-  Africa,  in  the  Australian  islaiids,  and  on  the 

guides  now  spoken.   This  Mras  a  bold  as-  wholcofilM*  \!i.r;,  tntirient,  wefiud 

■eition, and  wuich  could  not  proceed  from  idioms  of  diflereut  structures,  having char- 

aolual  observation  of  fitfls;  for  what  man  acters  of  thsir  own,  and  in  which  it  wou^ 

ever  did,  vvhut  man  ever  could,  compare  be  in  vain  to  seek  for  traces  of  the  pnmi- 

aU  the  languages  of  the  earth,  so  as  to  tivetongue.  The  late  professor  Bart»n,»^' 
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Philadelphia,  and  after  him  profefBor  Va- 
tor,  of  KouigKbere,  eodoaTored  tu  find 
affinitiw  ImCwmd  Oe  AmeriesB  Itngaage* 
aud  tliose  of  tho  TmIus  and  Sanioicds ; 
but  their  researches  prodtice»l  no  deri- 
aive  results.  Here  and  tiicru  tiu^y  found 
m  ftw  wcwds,  which  Rimmed  lo  MNUid 
alike,  but  m  fiirli  small  nntnlMirs,  and  so 
lotttared  amoiiff  the  numerous  idioms  of 
those  iMtionsi,  mm  H  was  notpoalMeto 
isfer  Qvcn  the  probability  of  a  former  con- 
nexion hpiwiH'fi  thorn  ;  and  it  is  more  natu- 
ral tosnpiKHW^  that  chiiiico  pro<!nced  thono 
accidental  similarities.  {Si«c  AVir  fines 
of  the  On'^n  of  the  TrUn  s  ami  .Vniions  of 
AmericcL  by  0.  S,  liartun,  IMiilodulphia, 
im,  mSj  and  e^siicftiiiu  w  Hhtr 
Jtmmhft  Bevilktrung,  von  J.  S.  f  'nlcr, 
Leipsic,  1810.)  If  wc  \T»;re  only  to  attend 
to  tlie  etymological  |>art  of  limc;iia;:fs,  tlmi 
iaioimy,  to  th(!  words  of  v.liu  li  tliey  tire 
composed,  considered  mi-r.  I\  in  r  '  •  - 
to  the  sounds  which  they  produce  wliea 
utiored,  w»  inigiit  adH  dmmt  wliether  tbe 
primitive  idiom  niijcht  not  yet  pxi!*t  in  all 
of  them,  corrupted  and  diHguised  by  time 
aud  a  variety  of  accidents  ijriiich  may  ea- 
sily be  imagiiied;  batwehareathMttuni- 
od  our  thoughts  to  tho  iutemal  structure 
of  tho  various  modes  of  speech ;  and  the 
iumwim  dMfofeneea  tNdiMi  aiiil,  ted  ap- 

o-ar  to  havi'  cxisti'.l  from  time  immemo- 
rial, between  them,  lead  us  irresiiMibly  to 
inferences  which,  at  firrt  view,  would  aeem 
to  eoamdict  the  Mosaic  accooot  of  the 
creation,  hut  which,  we  thhiic,  may  still 
be  reconciled  witii  it  ou  scriptural  grounds. 
Wera  it  olherarim,  we  would  not  be  deter- 
red from  our  philo.Hophical  invPHti^^tionn, 
convinced  as  wu  are  that  reiigiou  and 
philosophy  are  asten,  and,  though  at  firat 
thev  may  appatrto  be  opposed,  tlioy  will, 
ill  the  end,  he  reconciled  to  each  (»tie  r. — 
When  we  consider  the  great  variei >  w  lu»  h 
exiatt  in  the  structure  or  organiziitioo  -if 
we  may  express  ourselves — oft  \i< 
ent  languages  of  the  earth,  and  the  length 
of  tioie  that  has  elapoed  moetbat  vmkf 
baa  begun  to  exist,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend how  they  can  all  have  Iweii  derived 
from  one  primitive  source.  We  see,  in  the 
flnt  phee,  the  Chiueaa  and  its  kindred  dia- 
lects completely  moooayllabic  ;  that  is  to 
njr,  that  every  syllable  of  which  they  are 
eomposod,with  veryf^w«iiceptions,liaaam 
appropriate  meaning,  and  conveys,  by  it- 
self, to  the  mind,  either  a  simple  or  n  com- 
|K)unfl  idea.  At  the  op[x>site  end  of  the 
grainrnatical  scale,  we  find  the  languagia 
of  tlic  Indian'*  of  tho  American  continent 
polysyllabic  in  the  extreme,  compcK^d  of 
eniila  auiua  efihan  ofto  anonnoiia  length. 


whileflieii  cuiii|N)iients}*IIables havp,whea 
separately  taken,  ik»  meanijiff  whaiaiwver. 
The  SaneeiH,  id  Aaiatie  fiMBa,aiid  in  tbe 

vicinity  of  China,  is  also  an  enoilMOtly  poly- 
syllnliii"  langtiaije,  thoufjh  the  roots  of  iL». 
wonls*  may  be  more  eanily  traced  than  thoatc 
of  the  idioma  of  Amerioji.   Tbe  Saaaerit 
abotmdH  in  pramniatiral  forms,  by  means 
of  which  accessaiy  ideas  are  conveyed  to 
the  nsiiid  by  regular  InfletlioBi^  evShNi^y 
the  result  of  a  preconceived  system.  Tbe 
Chinose  has  none  of  those  forms:  every 
syllable,  cverj'  word,  conveys  a  detached 
idea ;  and  it  wants  tliose  connecting  voca- 
hlcM  which,  in  oilier  lanpiiaijes,  binH  tli<- 
discourse  together,  and  help  the  hearer  to 
trndcffltand  tbe  aeoaa  of  a  period.  Tbe 
same  differcncea  tlilt,  in  a  ^«ter  or  le^w 
degree,in  all  the  Inncimtri   of  rfif  earUi,  tai 
cientas  well     inodfrn.    No  two  of  them, 
it  ia  believed,  have  exactly  the  same  mau- 
ler nf  conveying  ideas  from  mind  to  mind 
m  the  tbrm  of  words  ;  and,  thousfa  they 
nwky  bavB  tbe  anne  gnHMmadcrf  cbaneter 
ri  a  gcn«'nil  point  of  view.  ih»  y  differ  in  the 
dfian-.  TlKif  i- )ior.  Imw  .M  f.  \v!iat  we  arr 
coudidcriii^.    \V  €  nami  lo  spcuk  only  of 
ttwaayputand  eswntialdiflerence?,  in  con- 
sr<]ijfnr<'  of  a\  hr''!?,  hiifpta^S  n»ay  Ix^  di- 
vided u»lo  fUrongly  diMingulshed  classr« ; 
Mnji  oa  tbe  wumoiyOabk  and  the  pohiftft' 
^^'>|V.  tlir  ^fj' .' 7fV,tJjat  is  to<5ay,tl,  :  ;^ 

devoid  ol' connecting  words  and  ot  gnuit- 
mntical  fonn9,aDd  the  tynkietie^  which  po»> 
s>  in  greater  or  lesser  abundance. 

'rhr>  diffen-tice«,  it  will  l)e  said,  may  have 
gradual  ly  taken  place  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  pove  nodkinf  against  die  common  ori> 
j^ln  IroMi  f*nr  pri!n;;ivc  latii^age.  Unfi  ;  '. 
uately  fur  tliis  objection,  they  may  be  traced 
bock  so  ftr,  iuid  have  continaed  ao  long, 
tiMt  it'  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  thev 
mav  have  been  tlnl^  surr«>ssividy  [irodnced 
Taking,  for  inistanre,  only  two  ol  the  ian- 
^nm^  of  the  old  wodd-Uhe  Chinese  and 
'!i  S  ■  or,  if  it  K  allr-fil  that  the 
latter  is  no  longer  qioken,  we  will  take 
tboae  languages  of  India  wmeb  we  known 
to  be  mediately  or  immediately  derived 
from  it,  and  which  may  fairiy  l)e  consider- 
ed as  iU)  continuation, — Now,  the  Chinese 
and  tbe  languages  of  India  are  known 
to  have  existod  at  least  4000  years,  the 
one  moDosyllabic  and  atactic,  the  other,  ^ 
tbe  oAers,  polysyllabic  and  syntactic  it 
does  not  appear  that,  in  all  that  period  of 
time,  they  have  nt  all  apprnarlied  nearer  to 
each  other,  and,  iu  tiieir  gcucnd  structure 
and  character,  ilaij  wftiferiliiiu  as  thoy 
were  as  far  hack  a-<  wr  ran  f  nice  them.  The 
same  might  lie  s.ii(i  of  the  Hebrew  and  the 
deal  of  baguages  «M  A>idife,or  ibb 
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Basque,  the  Greek,  the  Teutonic,  the  Scla- 
vonic, the  Coptic,  the  Berber  of  mount  At- 
las, and  the  Imrbarous  languages,  as  they 
•n  called,  of  Asia,  AfHca,  PulflliJWU  ttid 
America,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less 
ancient,  and  some  of  which  mav  be  traced 
as  fin*  back  as  the  Chinese  and  Sanserit: 
nn(]  their  origin  is  lost  in  the  night  oi 
timr.  Their  organic  differences  have  re- 
mained tlie  Hauie,  not  only  for  aces,  l)ut 
thousands  of  ages.  From  these  racts  an 
inference  forms  itfsrlf  irresistibly  upon  tlie 
mind,  which  i&  that  in  all  languages  tliere 
is  a  stioDf  tendency  to  preaerre  meir  orig- 
inal structure.  From  the  most  remote  time 
that  the  memory  of  man  can  reach,vve  have 
never  seen  a  monosyllabic  lan^iiafe  be- 
eomepohrqrllablc,  or  rur«  versa.  Why  have 
not  thp  rhinese,  and  the  Sanscrit  or  its  cog- 
nate languages,  in  the  courae  of 4000 years, 
anproximated  in  i3m  least  to  each  other? 
Has  the  Tartar  conquest  made  the  least 
alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  former 
idiom  ?  How  has  the  Basque  preserved  its 
mnunalieal  ffanns,  diflmit  as  thev  are 
Irorn  those  of  any  other  languape,  and  sur- 
rounded as  that  handful  of  ancient  llx^rians 
and  has  been  for  so  many  ages,  by  idi- 
amsof  a  character  ratirely  opposite  ?  How 
comes  it  that  the  polysynthetic  forms  of 
the  American  languages  extend  from  one 
end  of'thli  vast  eontineot  to- the  otiier, 
and  that  one  general  gramiTiatioal  system 
pervades  them  all,  and  appea»  to  have 
been,  firom  the  beginning  of  time,  peculiar 
to  tlie  races  o^  American  fed  men?  The 
strong  tendrncy  of  Innguagfs  to  pres<>ne 
their  organic  structure  can  alone  ac- 
eoont,  in  a  aatisfectory  minner,  ibr 
these  phenomena.  If  euch  a  tendency 
be  admitted, — and  we  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  reasonably  denied, — it  must  have 
existed  in  the  prindliTa  langoairB,  as  well 
as  ill  thnsp  that  are  siippo'-i  •]  '  >  liavc 
been  derived  from  iL  ikit  wiien  we  see 
that  tiiesa  have  fMnserwd  tlieir  grammat* 
iral  characters  unchungod  for  more  than 
4000  years,  we  cannot  believe  that,  in  the 
2000  years  preceding,  according  to  the 
generally  received  chronology,  which 
makes  the  world  alxjut  COOO  years  old, 
language  should  have  .suffered  so  many 
duSiges  in  its  oi|sanie  structure  as  to 
fbnn  new  languages,  so  easentiallr  and 
so  entirely  different  from  each  other  in 
that  respect,  to  say  nothing  of  the  differ- 
ence which  exisia  in  the  etymology  of 
words;  for  Ijctwrrn  tho  Chinese  and  the 
Cherokee,  for  in-stancc,  it  will  be  dilBcult  to 
find  die  MUt  et>  mological  affinity ;  and,  if 
die  distance  of  places  is  assimed  as  the 
cause,  w«  will  instance  the  Bengalee—* 
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language  spoken  in  a  country  not  far 
from  China,  and  which  differs  from  the 
Chinese  full  as  much  as  tlie  Mohawk  and 
the  Potavvatamee.  We  are  therefore 
forced  into  the  conrlnsion,  that  all  the 
languages  which  exist  on  the  face  of  the 
euviarB  net  derived  from  one,  but  that 
they  must  be  divided  into  claMOB  or  gene^ 
ra,  to  which  must  be  a»igned  scfmrate 
and  distinct  ori^ns.  It  is  not  our  busi- 
ness to  reconcile  this  theory  with  Ae  Mo^ 
saic  records ;  we  think,  however,  it  may 
be  easih'  done  by  supposing  (to  the  con- 
trary of  wlneh  tneie  si  noUiing  in  Scrip- 
ture) that,  at  the  confiision  of  touguee,  the 
primitive  language,  its  words  and  its  forms, 
were  entirely  efnced  £com  the  memory  of 
man,  and  men  were  left  to  their  own  re> 
sources  to  form  new  ones,  w  hich  they  did 
without  reference  to  any  preexisting  mod- 
el We  can  in  this  manner  very  e&aly 
account  for  all  the  differences,  grammat- 
iral  as  well  as  etj'mologirnl,  tliat  exist 
between  languages.  As  to  the  fonuer,  we 
need  only  look  to  the  various  capaoties 
of  the  human  mind.  As  the  pliysical  eye 
perceives  objects  dilfercutly,  and  ascribes 
to  them  difrerent  shapes  and  colore,  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  organ  and  the 
point  of  view  from  which  it  contemplates 
them,  HO  tho  eye  of  the  mind  receives 
ideas  or  mental  pefoq)tions^  according  to 
its  various  capaeitieSi  and  to  (llfrcrent  at- 
tending circumstances.  What  we  call 
ideas,  ai-e  rapid  perceptions,  continually 
flitting  before  the  mental  eye.  Like  ol>- 
jpcts  viewed  tlirough  the  kaleidoscope, 
they  {lasa  before  us  in  ever-changing 
shapes,  and,  in  endeavoring  to  fix  them  on 
tlie  memory  by  articulate  sounds,  the  ap- 
pearance of  tlie  moment  will  decide  the 
fonn  to  be  given  to  those  representative 
si^ns.  The  man  of  quick  perceptions 
wjU  try  to  retain  the  idea  of  a  whole 
physical  or  moral  object,  or,  periiape,  a 
whole  group  of  olqectB,  in  his  memory,  by 
means  of  one  single  word:  another,  of 
slower  comprehension,  seeing  or  perceiv- 
ing u  part  only,  will  appro}Nriate  a  word 
or  a  se  llable  to  the  exproaaon  of  that  part, 
and  another  and  another  to  each  of  the 
other  parts  that  he  will  successively  per- 
ceive. In  this  manner,  syntactic  and 
atactic  idioms  have  been  respectively 
fonned ;  the  impulse  first  given  has  been 
followed,  and  thus  languages  have  re- 
ceived various  ofgauic  or  granunatieal 
characters  and  forms.  Let  us  give  an  ex- 
ample :  At  the  first  fonnatiou  of  a  lan- 
guage, one  man,  by  signs  or  oAsrwisei 
adca  another  to  do  something ;  the  othoi^ 
iDzkMis  to  npnm  his  consent  at  ones^ 
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and  conceiving  tlic  whole  idea,  answcns 
Folo.  Another  man,  whowe  mind  is  slow- 
er in  itfl  opemtion<s  divide;*  the  idea,  and 
aiiBwere  in  two  wordu,  Eeo  volo,  or  /  iiHU. 
Another  demand  is  made,<to  which  the 
first  man  docs  not  agree ;  he  answers,  jVb/o  ; 
the  other  says,  Ef^o  non  ty>io,  or  /  trill  not. 
Applying  this  hy(K)thesis  to  all  languages, 
antl  their  diHnrL^nt  forms,  it  will  be  per- 
ccive<l  how,  in  tlio  begiiming,  they  were 
framed,  and  how  their  various  stnictures 
have  bt^en  more  or  less  n^gular  and  more 
or  less  elegant  in  their  grammatical  analo- 
gies, acconling  to  the  tem|>cr>^  and  cafvici- 
licJ4  of  the  nations  that  first  formed  tliem, 
imd  of  the  men  that  took  the  lead  iii  that 
formation,  who  may  not  always  have 
been  the  most  sensible  of  the  whole  l)and ; 
for  it  is  to  be  presumed  that,  in  those  early 
time^  as  in  our  day,  the  aflairs  of  men  were 
not  always  directed  by  die  ablest,  but  often- 
er,  ijerhaps,  by  the  most  forward  and  tlio 
most  presuming  individual.    As  to  the  me- 
chanical or  physical  [wut  of  language,  that 
must  have  de|K>nded  on  the  clitnate  and  on 
the  peculiar  organizations  of  individuals. 
Although  the  component  soimds  of  all 
langiin^'cs  a^>pear  vtiry  f»^w,  they  are  very 
numrniiis,  it  wo  consider  their  almost  im- 
nerceptible  shailesand  modes  of  utterance. 
Hence  the  dilficulties  that  occur  every- 
where in  ac<|uirin)r  tlu*  pronunciation  of 
foreign  idioms.    Although  the  organs  of 
s|>eech  are  the  same  in  all  men  and  races 
of  men,  gn^at  diftbrences  are  produced  in 
their  u iterance  of  sounds,  by  the  early 
habit  of  mort'  or  l<?ss  contracting  or  ex- 
panding certain  of  the  muscles  of  which 
those  organs  are  composed.  0{>ening 
or  shutting  the  moutli,  letting  out  the  air 
more  or  less  freely  through  the  lungs,  and 
other  similar  caus<'S,  pn>duco  infinite  va- 
rieties in  vocal  sounds  and  consonant 
articulations,  analogous  to  those  that  we 
perceive  in  musical  instruments,  which, 
like  the  litunan  voice,  are  operated  upon 
by  lotich  or  pressure,  or  by  the  impulsion 
and  expulsion  of  air.    The  flute  does  not 
product-  th«5  same  sound  with  the  clarionet 
or  French  horn,  nor  the  haq)sichord  with 
the  violin.    Even  instruments  of  the  same 
kind  produce  difT^n'rit  effects  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  played 
upon.    It  is  so  witli  tlio  humnn  organs. 
The  first  sounds  tliat  were  uttcrcti,  when 
oach  language  was  first  invented,  gave 
tone  and  color  to  the  rest,  and  that  <lc- 
pended  on  the  first  individuals  who  utter- 
ed those  sounds,  atid  whom  the  otliers 
imitated  or  followfxl.    The  habits,  once 
fixed,  could  not  easly  afterwards  bo  alter- 
ed.    Each  language,  thorcfore,  hod  its 


own  articulationa,  its  own  accent,  and  itn 
own  tones.    Philoeophers  have,  in  gene- 
ral, been  of  opinion  that  the  invention  of 
languages  was  a  very  difficult  task,  and 
that  it  required  a  very  long  time — ages, 
perha|)8 — to  bring  an  idiom  to  perfection. 
We  are  inclined  to  be  of  the  contTTu^'  opin- 
ion.   God  has  given  to  man,  as  he  has  to 
other  animals,  all  the  fiiculties  that  ar«' 
neci-ssary  to  attain  tlie  ends  of  hii  crea- 
tion.   Those  faculties,  in  animals,  we  call 
iruttnd ;  and  by  whatever  high-sounding 
names  our  pride  may  induce  us  to  call 
them  in  o«irs»  lves,  they  are,  after  jJI,  no 
more  than  a  power  given  by  ilie  Almighty 
Being.    He  made  man  a  social  animal, 
lHH%'iu!je  that  was  neceasar}-  to  the  pur- 
(Kjses  of  his  creation ;  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, it  was  necessar}'  that  men  should 
imderstand  each  other,  that  they  should 
exchange  plans,  projects  and  itleas.  God 
then  fore  gave  them  the  means  of  so  do- 
ing, and  tliese  means  consisted  of  physical 
oi^aiis  and  mental  faculties  equal  to  the 
task.    By  means  of  these  faculties,  they 
soon  found  wonL*  by  which  to  convey 
their  perceptions  of  natural  and  moral  ob- 
jects to  one  another,  and  moans  to  retain 
tliom  ill  tlieir  nitMiioiy  by  some  method  or 
order  of  classification,  without  which  they 
would  have  lK?en  lost  in  a  confusion  of 
articulate  soun(l«».    Hence  it  has  liap{H}n- 
ed  tliat  then?  is  no  language,  however  bar- 
barous or  unciviliztnl  may  l>e  tlie  nation 
that  speaks  it,  tliat  Is  not  systematically 
arrang«;d ;  none,  in  short,  that  has  not  a 
method  of  its  o\mi,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
graniinar.   They  are  all  n  ducible  to  cer- 
tain grammatical  principles,  and  none  has 
yet  been  found  that  cannot  be  so  reduced, 
'riie  American  Philosophical  Society  has 
jinivcd  to  a  demonstnition,  that  the  lan- 
guages of  the  alwrigiru*  of  this  continent 
are  rich  in  words  and  in  grammatical 
forms,  and  it  has  iHHjn  stiid,  tliat  it  would 
rather  seem  that  they  were  composed  by 
philosophers  in  their  closets,  than  bv 
savagi's  in  the  wildcmess,    (See  Report 
to  the  Historical  and  LAUranf  Committer, 
and  Corratpondenct  Itettcten  .Mr.  Dupon- 
ceau  and  Mr.  Htrkeivelder,  in  the  Histori- 
cal Tmnsactions  of  the  Am.  PhiL  Soc. 
vol.  i.)    When  ilie  writer  to  whom  w»' 
allude  made  use  of  tliis  expression,  we 
h'lieve  that  ho  sought  to  accommodmlc 
himself  to  ideas  generally  received ;  for 
he  must  have  known  that  languages  axv 
not  made  by  philosophers  in  their  closeti, 
and  he  must  have  been  awnroof  the  failure 
of  all  those  who  alicmplcti  to  hivent  wliat 
til  cy  called  a  philosophteal  languatrt,  ljca\>- 
nitz,  it  is  said,  once  had  such  an  idea; 
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bul  it  |p  certain  thai  lie  never  tried  to  ear- 
ly k  into  eiwniiaB;  or,  if  he  did,  he  soon 

ahanrlonetl  the  rcnsclcss  pmjprt.  To 
suci)  a  degree  was  the  presuuiptioii  of 
tlie  learned  raised,  about  the  uiiddlo  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  that  it  wm 
thoufrht,  that  an  universal  langiHige  could 
be  mode  for  the  use  of  all  mankind.  One 
Beeher,  baTiog  heard  a  German  prinoesay, 
that  ho  would  give  300  crowns  to  him 
whu  should  discover  such  a  language, 
wrote  a  treatise,  in  which  he  asserted,  and 
tried  to  prove,  that  he  had  made  the  dis- 
covery. Ho  prefiented  it  to  die  prince, 
wiio  paid  him  with  compliments,  and  an 
Snvitatioa  to  dinner.  The  woric  is  entided 
Gufiradtr  vro  ,YotU{n  Ltiiffuarum  univer- 
stdt  (Fnuikfort,  ItiGl),  nnd  is  now  very 
scarce.  In  16(38,  John  Wilkins,  dean  of 
RipjK)ii,  and  afterwnnlw  l)ii?hop  of  Clie^ 
tor,  publiislied  a  thiek  folio  volume,  rn- 
tido(l  ail  l^^ssuy  towards  a  real  Character 
and  Pluloaopbieai  Language,  which  con- 
tilled  an  alphabet,  a  grammar  ojkI  a  dic- 
tionary of  nis  Fuppositl  i)erfect  idiom. 
Ailerwanls,  a  M.  Faignct,  who  is  called, 
in  the  French  Encyctopndiaf  tr^iortier  de 
fytmce,  l)Ut  who,  in  fart,  was  only  a  re- 
ceiTcr  of  pubUc  moneys  in  some  provin- 
cial  town,  wrote,  for  that  compilation,  a 
scheme  of  a  pliilowphiral  language,  with 
which  tlic  editors  did  not  disdain  to  pwcll 
their  work,  and  which  remains  tliere  as  a 
monument  of  the  folly  aid  presomntion 
of  mankind.  The  jirodiictions  ot  this 
writer  and  of  biHliop  Wilkins,  show  tlie 
superiority  of  nature  over  phlloeophy.  Na- 
ture iuTents,  philosophy  miitatea.  These 
^lilosophcrs  mid  no  idea  of  grammatical 
Knrms  except  those  of  the  languages  tliat 
they  knew,  that  is  to  ^y ,  those  that  tney  had 
learned  at  college,  and  those  they  had  re- 
ceived from  llicir  nunn^s.  Therefore, 
neither  the  mouofylluljic  system  of  the 
Chinese,  nor  the  polysynthetic  of  t)ie 
Americ.nns,  ever  occjirrtnl  to  tiieir  niiiids  ; 
all  the  iiuprovement  that  they  could  think 
of  on  the  RNnuB  wfaidi  they  were  ftmiBar 
widl,  wai^  to  apply  to  them  the  principle 
of  little  minds,  rmiformity.  To  show  how 
Uiey  went  to  work,  we  will  ^ve  a  few 
ahort  8amp1e«i  of  their  respective  inreii- 
tfons.  M.  Falgnet  thus  fonncd,  in  his 
philosophical  lauguago^  the  substantive 
meib  tohe:  • 


Injinitiwt. 

F.trc  =  sas 
Avoir       —  sis 
Devoir  dtra  » 


hduatirs  Presmt. 
Jo  suis  =  jo  sa 
Tu  fs  =3  to  sa 
II  est  a  low 
Nous  MOUMt  Ml  DO  « 

Voul  dtw     vo  aa 

11*  soot      TO  M. 


It  is  neudlew  lo  proceed  fiuther:  eveiy 
one  wUI  aee  that  the  stnicHnt  of  the 

French  Inngnngo  i.i  ^J^^v•i^  ly  Mwitatif^^ 
wiUi  a  little  of  the  Latin ;  and  the  only 
improvement,  or  rather  alteration,  is  a 
tiresome  uniformity  in  die  termination  of 
words.  Hishop  Wilkinn's  F}stem  is  more 
metapiiysical,  and  of  course  more  com- 
plicateeL  Ho  aflbela  an  andtbeiteai  ar- 
mnfrement  of  his  word.n,  according  to  the 
ideas  wliicli  tiiey  express ;  tl)us  he  Rays, 
if  Da  sign i lies  God,  tlien  ida  must  signify 
its  opi)osite,  or  an  tdtd ;  if  dab  be  tpint^ 
odab  will  he  body;  if  ddH  be  heaven^  odad 
will  si^i^  hell.  Willi  respect  to  dissyl- 
lables, ifjnda  be  prerenoe,  jfubu  will  be 
senct;  \i  tadu  be/rototr,  ttuha  will  be  imr 
potmee,  6tc  His  nuroerab  are  as  follows : 

PoSal,   lOi        pol)(>l,  :*);         !M,I>el,  .'JO. 
Pobar,  JOO:     pobor,  200;      polH>r,  300. 
Foban,  1000 1    pobom,  ^OOU  ;     nobein,  3000. 
Pobaa,  100,000}  poboa,  900,000}  poli«a,aOO/)00. 

thousimi     tlx  himrlrfd  ■    Hrtu  xir. 
Poboia  pobur        pob«il  pobu. 

Hia  arrangement  of  words  in  regular  rows 
of  prefi.xed  syllables  and  tenninations,  is 
very  different  from  the  order  which  nature 
fbllowB  in  an  her  woika^  in  die  stnlctore 
of  languages  as  in  every  thin^  else.  She 
aims  not  at  a  childish  unifomnt}'.  Hens  \% 
not  the  garden  where  grove  nods  at 
grove ;  each  alley  haa  a  brother."  She 
delights,  on  the  contrary,  in  "  pleasing 
tntricacieau"  and  ever>'  where  iutruducett 
an  **artful  wildnc88,"'to  "  perplex**  while 
it  embellishee  the  scene.  But  not  so  pre- 
sumptuous man.  Under  the  mask  of  n 
false  philosophy,  hu  sets  himself  uP  ss  ^ 
rival  to  nature,  which  he  neither  Knows 
nor  tuiderstands.  True  philosophy,  in  a 
more  humble  spirit,  observes  and  studies 
her  nobk  works,  contented  to  admire,  and 
not  {Nresuming  to  Imitate.  All  those  who 
have  attempted  to  invent  a  new  language, 
have  token  for  their  models  tliose  that 
they  were  meal  IkmiHar  with.  Fadier 
Land,  howev(  r,  the  author  of  an  esteemed 
French  work  upon  rhetoric,  s{)caking  of 
the  possibility  of  composing  a  factitious 
idioin,  propost  s,  as  a  Qrpe,  the  language 
of  the  Mongiil  Tartars,  prolmbly  to  njake 
a  sliow  of  some  Uttle  knowledge  he  had 
of  diat  toiwiie.  But  none  of  thew  writers 
thought  offrnming  a  language  on  :il>'>nTct 
prineipU's,  fotmded  on  the  most  natural 
urrungeiiieiit  and  concatenation  of  ideas: 
even  the  tran.sitive  verbs  of  the  Hebrew 
and  other  Oriental  lan^funges,  including  in 
one  won!  liic  idea  of  tiic  objective  as  well 
M  of  the  governing  pronoun,  doea  not  ap- 
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pev  to  hare  occurred  to  their  miiidi.  It 

would  have  bcrn  in  vain,  however,  tlial 
they  ahould  have  auught  tor  a  svstem  of 
fnumiMtioil  fbrmi  mora  natural  than  mi> 

other,  since,  as  we  have  In-fore  obsor>  ed, 
all  the  exintitig  grammatical  systetus,  dif- 
fehuff  as  they  do  from  each  other,  are 
aqoaUy  tlie  work  of  Minra,  oiwriitiiig 
through  ilic  minds  of  men,  powiessing  va- 
rious physical  and  woml  qmUiUeti.  uuU 
producing  diAraot  VMolli,  tboogn  aO 
equally  tending  to  the  Rime  end— the 
intercourse  of  human  miuds  witli  each 
other,  throu^  the  medium  of  the  organs 
of  speech.  We  will  not,  tfaerafiira,  slop 
to  inquire  whether  any  of  the  existing 
languages  arc  more  perlect  than  the  otli- 
am  nrfection  it  restive  to  its  object 
Wlintt  vcr  is  adecjuate  ti)  tin-  end  n)r  wfiieh 
it  was  made,  cannot  be  improved  but 
with  respect  to  some  naw  ohnocti  to  which 
the  times  or  circumstances  re(|uire  that  it 
shoiiM  l>e  adapted.  And  that  irnpmve- 
inctit  in  language  is  the  work  of  uaturei 
DOC  of  irfiiMaophy,  Bleratiin  or  Miaoea. 
Necessity  sometnne-^,  and  sometimes 
caprice,  introduces  new  words  iuto  a  lan- 
guage, and  chanea  directs  the  ehoioe. 
The  same  process  takes  place  in  tlie  im^ 
provement  of  languapt\H,  or  rather  in  the 
additions  made  to  them,  as  in  their  lorma- 
tion.  Woida  ara  borrowed  from  uei^- 
boring  idlf)nis,  or  framed  by  analogy  from 
those  in  common  use,  by  tbe  fink  man 
wiw  thiriia  he  haa  ooeaaioo  for  tfiem,  and 
they  are  adopted,  or  noi,  by  the  multitude, 
ns  chance  or  fashion  direct.-^.  WohIh  an; 
often  introduced  wiilioiii  necessity,  imd 
whhout  much  regard  to  euphony,  or  the 
genius  of  the  idiom.  Tiiiis,  in  our  .Amer- 
ican English,  we  say  j^rairUf  for  mtadow 
Umd;  fwimriy  we  aaid  joMamflfc;  both 
words  derived  from  foreign  laiMMagaa 
one  from  the  French,  iIjc  other  from  the 
ispttuisli — and  both  uiuiecessary.  It  has 
liialy  become  ftshional)le  to  say  approvdl 
for  (tpprohatwn,  unlhdrawal  instead  of 
tcUhdrawing ;  and  many  other  similar  new- 
oouied  words  aro  gradually  coming  into 
nf*e.  These  innovations  make  the  lan- 
ffu^e  more  eojiious,  not  more  perfect. 
ThesynonyuH  is  in  process  of  time,  .ussuino 
t^hudes  of  differcuce  in  their  meaning, 
which  are  not  thought  of  when  thf  wonh 
ore  tirat  used.  But  we  are  constantly 
asked  whether  the  Greek,  that  enchants  i» 
so  much  in  the  works  of  Iforner  and  Pin- 
dar, is  not  a  mure  perfect  language  than, 
for  instanoe,  the  Iroquois,  or  the  Algon- 
kin.  We  answer,  that  it  is  not.  We 
must  not  confound  perfection  with  nJti- 
vation.   The  wild  rose  that  grows  in  our 


fonUi  ia  not  IcM  a  ptrfect  flower  tbaa 

that  whif-h  adorns  our  gardens.  The  lat- 
ter is  niore  pleasing  to  our  lastidious 
tenses ;  but  will  even  the  roost  akilfiil 

gnrd(  nnr  dare  to  say  lliat  he  has  perfected 
the  work  of  his  Creator  ?  Languages  are 
instruments  Mrhich  liave  come  perfect 
flom  the  heads  of  the  makeia.  But  tS^f 
are  played  on  better  or  worse  l)y  different 
aitist^.  Homer  played  well  on  the  Greek: 
ha  would  have  phtyed  e(|ually  well  on  die 
Irocjuois.  If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  per- 
fection of  a  language  by  the  method  and 
re^darity  of  its  grammatical  forms,  that 
of  the  Lenni  Leoape,  of  which  we  have 
ari  exe<?lUfnt  grammar,  by  Z<'islTerger,  pul^ 
Uslted  in  the  tiiird  volume  of  the  new  se- 
rieaof  the  American  PMkaophieal  Tran9> 
actions,  is  far  superior  to  our  owti  Eng- 
lish, the  most  anomalous  of  all  idjoms, 
maje  up  almost  entirely  of  roonoayflahlea^ 
full  of  nbilants  and  ioaiticulate ,  vowel 
sounds;  in  short,  a  Inniruage  which,  a 
priorij  would  be  [iruliahly  pronounced 
Daiharoua  and  miooiitb~4Nit  hear  dmt  in- 
ptnnneiit  ])lr»yr(l  iij)on  by  Mihoii,  Shak- 
spean^  Drj  den,  Po|)e !  If  you  think  that 
It  ii  me  sujicrior  perfeclioii  of  the  lan- 
guage that  ravbhe^i  your  senses,  and  caj  - 
ries  you  ufi  to  tlie  thin!  heavens,  you  will 
be  much  mistaken.  Il  is  only  the  talent 
of  the  immortal  artists.  It  is  die  art  of 
tlie  fmnlener,  who  ha^  cultivated  this  wild 
tree,  and  mode  it  produce  delicious  fruits. 
But  tbe  perftction  of  a  language  doea  not 
consist  in  the  regidariiy  or  in  the  anomaly 
of  its  fonns,  in  its  being  comi>ouudetl  of 
monosyllables  or  polysyllables,  or  of  such 
or  such  consonant  or  vowd  aounds  pre- 
dominating in  its  ntterance.  Namre  hi  this, 
us  in  till  her  other  works,  delights  in  vari- 
ety. The  Imperial  lily  and  the  hnmUe 
vioktare  nhke  {K'rfi  et  Howers;  llie  bar- 
ren pine,  ilie  stately  oak,  and  the  fragrant 
ornnge-tree,  are  alike  perlect  plants,  vari- 
ona  m  tlieir  organization  aiid  in  tlieir 
stnicture,  but  all  adequate  to  the  end  for 
which  they  were  created.  Languages 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  commiud- 
cation  between  men,  ajid  all  are  adequate 
to  that  end.  Wc  have  heard  that  the 
Chinese  language  is  no  imperfect,  iliat  men 
are  obliged,  in  conTeraatiOD,  in  order  to 
exphiin  their  meaning,  to  trace,  with  ilieir 
iingers,  in  the  air,  me  figure  of  wnttcu 
cbaraelen.  TIria  ia  exaggeretedi  We 
have  seen  sensible  jiiul  inieliigent  Chinese, 
who  have  ast^ured  us  that  they  never  are 
at  a  loss  to  explain  their  ideas  by  spoken 
words.  It  happens,  sornetimei^  even  in 
speaking  Tfi  W  -li,  that  when  we  use  a 
word  whic^i,  U;ujg  dal«rentiy  written,  has^ 
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diffBreot  meanuigs,  we  ^11  that  word,  Rhcinc,  which  w^pnratca  it  from  Dauphiny, 

10  tbow  in  what  senae  we  understand  the  county  of  Venaii«io,  and  Provence: 

it  TIm  Chioese  probahfy  do  dw  iiino,  aouth  by  Rouaailloo  and  the  Mediton^ 

by  means  of  their  chnrartcnt,  but  not  to  nenn  ;  westt  by  Goiicony,  and  north  by  Fo- 

tbe  extent  that  the  love  of  Uie  marvellous,  rez,  Qucrcy  and  Ilouergue.  Its  extent  was 

or  iaeomet  infonrntioii,  baa  induced  aboutSTOmileatoiength^ndiaOio  breadth, 

some  writers  to  maintain.    In  tlm  same  The  land  ia^in  gene  ntl,  very  fintileingr^n, 

manner,  those  who  have  hved  long  among  fniifs  and  wine.    Toulouse  was  the  cap- 

oor  Indians,  all  concur  in  assuring  us  that  iud  of  L.  pfx  r,  and  Montpqllier  the  capital 

thoae  nations  converse  with  one  another,  of  Lower  I^anguedoa   It  ia  now  divided 

on  all  subjects,  in  their  own  idioms,  with  into  tlic  ci;;ht  following  dapartmClllB; 

the  greatest  ease.  Our  missiuuaries  preach  Dnmtmut.  OK^IWm. 

to  ttem,  and  find  no  difficulty  in  making     Qm,  Nlnnft 

them  understand  tlio  nhstmci  doctrines  of       H6rauh,  MontpeHiar. 

our  religion  ;  and  wliat  must  dispel  every      Ard^jche,  Priva*. 

doubt  upon  tliis  point  is,  Uiat  the  whole  of      Loz^re,  Mende. 

dM  Old  and  New  Tealaments  has  been      Tarn,  Alhyr. 

translated,  by  our  venerable  Eliof,  ir»to  I'Pf»or  Gaiomia,  .  .  .  .  ,  Toulouf«e. 

the  language  of  the  Massachusetts  Indiana.      Aude,   Carcassonne. 

—Lei  ua  oease,  therefore,  to  speak  of  tiia      Upper  Loire,  La  Puy. 

comparntive  |H  rfl  ction  of  languages  with  (See  Departmentt^ 
respect  to  mrh  other.    They  are  various  The  celebmted  canal  of  Lnnjniedoc  coin> 
instrunicuL-s  formed  by  nature,  which  mcuces  at  Cette,  and  joins  the  Uaronne 
genius  mqr  eultivala  and  render  mora  near  Toaloase,  forming  •  eomniunication 
pleasing  to  our  senses,  but  not  more  ade-  between  the  MediternuKT.n  and  thr  At- 
quate  to  their  end,  and  the  organixatioa  lantic.   It  was  constructed  in  the  rciga 
of  wideh  no  talent  can  change,  and  bo  of  Louii  XIV,  and  ia  about  140  milea  in 
l^enius  can  imitate.   If  it  be  tni^  aa  we  length.  (See  Canais.) 
hrmly  l)erieve,  that  languages  were  various  LAWiAHo.nr  Lanmers  ;  ashort  piece  of 
in  their  original  tbnnation,  after  the  traces  rope  or  line,  tiutientd  to  several  machines  in 
of  the  primitive  language  had,  by  the  a  ship,  and  aenring  to  aacure  Asm  in  a  par- 
divine  will,  Ih  <  II  entirely  obliterate*!  from  ticular  place,  or  to  nianage  them  niorecon- 
tbe  liuoda  of  men,  it  becomes  needless  to  veniently :  such  are  the  laniards  of  the  gun- 
inquire  Whether  the  fint  hm^uoee  waa  ports,  the  laniarcia  of  the  buoj,  Ae  laniard 
monosyllabic  or  polysyllabic,  and  whtkhm*  of  the  cat-hook,  &c.   The  principal  lan- 
the  first  words  were  forme<l  by  onomato-  iards  u»ed  in  a  ship  are  those  employed  to 
veia — from  an  imitation  of  natural  sounds,  extend  the  sbrouils  and  stiys  of  the  mast 
No  doubt  there  are,  in  every  langimga,.  Iiytiieireoinnniniealicniwiibtiiedead-eyaa 
words  which  have  been  formed  by  that  and  hearts,  so  as  to  form  t  sort  of  mecliail- 
Jund  of  process,  even  iu  modern  timeiL  as,  ical  power  resembUng  t>at  of  a  tackle, 
for  inalaooe,  the  woid  bomb.  But  It  doaa  LAMioanA ;  the  nedfie  appelladon  of 
not  follow  that  tliis  has  Ix-eii  a  general  rule,  llie  t  liinchilla  of  Scoth  America.  Tlie 
In  most  of  our  Indian  languages,  the  word  anim.ii  wlijrb  ftiniiwrips  tfie  Ixantiful  fur 
which  signities  thuiukr  has  no  resemblance  known  by  tlie  uaine  of  chinchiUa^  has,  un- 
to tfia  noise  made  by  that  explosion :  for  til  veiy  raoeiitly,  been  afanoet  entirely  un- 
instance,  in  tlni  Chickasaw,  it  in  dloha;  known  to  noturalists,  except  through  the 
Creek,  tenUke ;  Huron,  inon ;  Cadoes,  de-  imperfect  account  given  by  the  obl^  Mo- 
tkUm ;  Nootin,  tuta ;  and  there  are  many  liaa  in  Ua  natural  mstor}  of  Chile.  liv- 
iliMrlBngaaMinwliiellfintfaat  woid,no  ing  specimens  have  occasionally  been 
symptoms  ofonomcrfopfia  appear.  Itiscuri-  sent  to  Europe,  and  a  few  years  since  one 
QU8,  however,  to  liud  that,  in  the  language  was  received  by  Mr.  Titian  Pealo  at  the 
of  liie  AilcaiMs,  the  word  for  thunder  n  Philadelphia  museum.  Unfortimately, 
famno,  and  in  that  of  tlieYaos,  called  by  De  liowevrr,  these  siM'rirnens  all  died  about 
Laety<u(n  (a  people  of  Guinoa,now  extinct  L  the  {)eriod  of  their  arrival,  and  no  oppor* 
it  ia  lononeru.  Chance  will  produce  such  tunity  waa  allowed  of  examining  them 
ainiilaritiei^whieh,wlien  thus  isolated,prove  alive.    The  British  zoological  societj 
nothing  for  or  against  the  atTinity  of  Ian-  have  recently  Ix  en  mon*  fortunate  in 
guagea,  or  their  derivation  from  each  utlier.  ceiviog  a  hvmg  s{>ccimeii  in  goo<l  health* 
LAMMAOia.   (See  PhUciogy.)  fiom  whiefa  they  have  published  a  beauti- 
Lawguedoc  ;  before  the  revolution,  a  fill  BMiresentation  of  trie  animal,  accom- 
large  province  of  Frpuce,  divided  into  paniad  by  an  aocurate  description  of  its 
I^Pfiar  and  Lower;  bounded  aaat  by  tho  chanwieifei  Tbia  uTa  eopf  from  tin  te 
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number  of  Uie  Dolineaiion  of  the  Gardem 
and  Blenagerie  of  ttie  Zoological  Society, 
nlon^  with  Molina's  arrount  of  tin-  hnhits 
of  tiie  auinioL  The  lengtii  of  the  body 
hi  this  ■peehnen  ia  about  taut  incbea,  and 
that  of  the  t:iil  ni-ariv  five.  Iti  piopor- 
tions  arc  close-set,  .and  its  limbs  compara- 
tively slioit,  the  posterior  being  ronsidcra- 
bly  famaer  than  the  anterior.  The  fur  is 
lonp.  cui^\  woolly,  somewhat  crisjMMl  and 
entangled ;  giaykli  or  aslj-colored  above, 
and  paler  beneath.  The  form  of  die 
houd  ri*srml)lrs  that  of  tho  nibhit  The 
ryc8  are  full,  large  and  black,  and  the  eara 
broad,  naked,  rounded  at  the  tips,  and 
neariyaa  long  as  the  head.  The  muata- 
rfif»8  nrf  ph-iitifiil  and  vpry  long,  the  long- 
est beuis  twice  the  leugtli  of  the  head, 
aome  or  than  black,  and  othara  white. 
Four  short  tors,  with  u  distinct  nidimeni 
of  a  tliurab,  terminate  tlie  ant<!rior  feet: 
and  the  poaterior  are  furnished  with  the 
aame  number;  three  of  them  long,  the 
middle  nwre  pnxlucod  thnn  the  two  lute- 
ral  oneai  and  the  fourtii,  external  to  tlte 
odMn,  veiy  abort,  and  placed  tu  baUnd. 
On  all  thifie  toes  the  claws  are  short,  and 
neariy  hidden  by  tufts  of  bristly  hairs. 
The  tail  ia  about  half  the  length  of  the 
body,  of  equal  tliickness  throughout,  md 
rovcmd  with  long  bushy  hairs.  It  is  usu- 
ally kept  turned  u^  towards  the  back,  but 
not  ravertad,  aa  m  the  aquurrela.  The 
rhiiK'hilla,  wiys  Molina,  is  anotlier  s{M:ric9 
of  field-rat,  in  great  estimation  for  tlie  ex- 
treme finaneaiof  its  wool,  if  a  rich  fur,  aa 
delicate  as  theaiBcen  weba  of  the  garden 
spiders,  may  be  so  termed,  (t  is  f)f  nn 
ash-gray,  and  stiOicicntly  long  for  spiu- 
uing.  The  little  animal  whidi  fModuces 
it  b  six  inches  long  frou)  the  imsr  to  the 
root  of  the  tail,  with  aniall,  pointed  ears,  a 
abort  moede,  teeth  like  the  house  rat,  and 
a  tail  of  modemte  lengtli,  clothed  with  a 
delicate  fur.  It  lives  m  burrows  under 
ground,  in  the  open  couiKr}-  of  the  north- 
em  provineea  m  Chile,  and  is  fond  of 
being  in  company  with  oihrrs  of  its  spe- 
cnea.  It  feeds  ui>on  the  roots  of  various 
bnlboiia  phnti,  whieh  grow  abondandif  hi 
thoae  patta^  and  produces,  twice  a  year, 
five  or  six  young  ones.  It  is  so  docile 
and  mild  in  temper,  that,  if  taken  into  the 
hands,  it  neither  bites  nor  tries  to  eaoape. 
If  placed  in  the  bosom,  it  n'riirvins  there  as 
quiet  as  if  it  won^  in  \b>  owu  uesu  Tliis 
extlMtdinar}'  placidity  may  posnbly  be 
due  to  its  pusillanimity.  As  it  is  pecu- 
liarly cleaidy,  there  can  be  no  fear  of  its 
soiling  the  clothes  of  tlioee  who  handle  it, 
or  of  Its  communicating  any  bad  smell  to 
llieBi,  fiur  it  ia  entirely  nee  fiom  that  iU 


odor  which  characterizica  the  otlier  spe 
cies  of  rats.  For  tbia  reaaoo  it  nii^ 
well  Ih^  kept  in  houses  with  no  annoy- 
ance, and  at  a  trifling  expense,  wfaiofa 
would  be  abundantly  repaid  by  the  firote 
on  its  wool.  The  ancient  Peruviana,  who 
were  far  more  industrious  than  the  mod- 
em, made  of  this  wool  coreiieta  for  beds 
and  valuable  atufik  To  dM  neeoiut  of 
its  hal)iis  given  by  Molina,  we  can  enl{jr 
add,  that  it  usually  aits  on  its  haimehea, 
and  ia  even  able  to  niea  ilaelf  up  and 
stmid  upon  its  hinder  AeC  It  feeds  in  a 
sitting  poeture,  giaaping  its  food,  and  con- 
veying it  to  its  mouth  by  means  of  its 
fore  paws.  In  its  temper  it  is  general^ 
mild  and  tnirtaltlr,  hut  it  will  not  always 
suffer  itaclt  to  be  handled  without  reaet- 
■nee^  and  aomallniea  failea  the  hand 
which  attempts  to  fondle  it,  when  not  in  a 
humor  to  Ix"  {)layed  with.  Although  a 
native  of  tlio  Alpine  valleys  of  Cliile,  and, 
consequent^,  aw^fectadi  in  ita  own  eonn- 
tr}-,  to  the  enccts  of  a  low  tempemtnrr  of 
the  atmonhere,  affainst  which  its  thicic 
coat  nweia  an  Munirable  proteation,  it 
w{is  thought  naeaaiar)  to  keep  it,  during 
the  w  inter,  in  a  moderately  warm  room, 
aud  a  piece  of  fiaonel  was  even  intro> 
duced  mto  ita  sleeping  ajmrtment,  for  ita 
greater  comfort ;  but  this  iuiiulgence  was 
most  pertinaciously  rejected,  aiid,  as  ofleu 
aa  dw  flannd  waa  repbused,  ao  often  ^va■ 
it  dragged  by  thr  liide  animal  into  the 
outer  campartment  of  tlie  cage,  where  it 
aamnd  Itaelf  wHh  puUinj^  h  dbout,  roiruif 
it  up,  and  shaking  it  w  ith  its  feet  nnd  teeth. 
In  other  resi>ects,  it  has  exhibited  hut  little 
playfulness,  and  gives  few  signs  of  activi- 
ty, seldom  diatiufaiiig  its  uaoal  ipiietudc 
by  any  sudden  or  extraordinary  gambols, 
but  occaaioiially  displaying  strong  symp- 
toma  of  alarai  when  aiaided  by  any  unu- 
sual occuneoce.  It  is,  in  foct,a  remarka- 
bly tranquil  and  peaceable  animal,  unless 
when  its  timidity  gets  the  better  of  iu 
jyeotkiPeWL  A  second  individual  of  this 
interesting  species  has  lately  In^en  added 
to  the  collection  by  the  kindnaw  of  lady 
Knighton,  hi  wlioee  pnawawinn  it  had  re* 
mained  for  13  montha  prerioua.  This 
s})ecimen  is  larger  in  size  and  rougl>er  in 
its  fur  tiian  the  one  above  descritted :  its 
oolor  ia  alao  tees  unifonnty  gmy,  deriving 
a  somewhat  mottled  ap|>earance  from  tljc 
numerous  blaclciah  spatB  which  are  scai- 
teied  over  the  bock  and  adea.  It  ia  poa- 
nble  this  may  be  the.  FpBvian  vancty, 
mentioned  in  the  extract  ^ra  Schmidt- 
meyer's  Travels,  as  fumishing  a  less  deli- 
cate and  valuable  fur  than  die  Chilian 
anunal  It  ia  equal^  good  tempered  and 
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m\\i\  in  its  di5|>osition,  and,  pmljobly  in 
coosequeoce  of  having  been  doailciUated 
in  a  nmate  home,  inaiead  of  liaving  been 
exhibited  in  u  piil)Iic  collection,  is  much 
more  tame  and  {ilayful.  In  its  late  alKMlo, 
it  <vas  frt^quently  suffered  to  nm  about  the 
room,  when  it  would  sliow  off  its  agility 
hy  leupiuj^  to  the  height  of  the  table.  Its 
food  cousiated  principally  of  dry  herbage, 
floeh  10  hay  and  ekrrer,  od  wnieh  it  ap- 
pears to  have  thriven  greatly.  That  of  the 
society's  original  s]K'cirneu  has  hitherto 
,  been  chiefly  grain  of  various  kinds,  and 
fliioculent  roots.  When  the  new  comer 
was  first  introduced,  it  was  placed  in  the 
same  cage  with  the  other  specimeu ;  but 
die  latter  n()(M'ared  by  no  meana  diipoacd 
to  submii  '1  In  pr  II cr  if  the  intruder. 
A  ferocious  kind  ot  scutriing  tight  imfne- 
diaiely  ensued  between  them,  and  the  lat- 
ler  would  unqueadoiiabl^  Iwve  fallen  • 
victiin,  had  it  not  lioen  rescued.  Since 
that  tirpe,  they  have  inhabited  separate 
cages,  ptawed  Mb  Inr  ride.  Such  an  iso- 
lated fact  can,  of  course,  have  little 
weight  in  op{)o8ition  to  the  testimony  of 
Molina  that  tlie  chinchilla  is  fond  of  com- 
fMBiy;  It  neverthelMi^  a  remaifcable 
circumstance,  and  de9er^'e^^  to  be  men- 
tioned in  illustration  of  the  habits  of  these 
animals. 

La.njuinais,  Jean  Denis,  coimt  de,  peer 
of  France,  member  of  the  academy 
of  UMcripcioos  and  bellee-lettrea  for  2» 
jrears,  a  stanch  defender  of  liberal  iMMill»> 
tions,  was  bom  -Vlrin  h  12, 1753,  at  Rennes, 
of  respectable  parents.  In  1771,  he  be- 
came an  advoeale  in  Renues ;  in  1775,  pro- 
fessor of  the  canon  law  ;  in  1779,  member 
of  the  estates  of  Brittanv  ;  in  ITSC^mem- 
barof  the  thiid  citflto  ni  Ae  eonaiiiiient 
aaaembl^,  and,  at  a  later  period,  of  the 
convention.  He  was  the  first  in  the 
states  general,  who,  in  tlie  report  on  the 
Hale  w  thinsB  in  his  provinee  (Britlany)^ 
gave  a  faithful  picture  of  the  oppressions 
committed  by  the  nobiljqr*  ana  declared 
the  ftilowhig  roeasurea  to  be  the  general 
wish  of  the  nation — the  abtdhioii  of  feu- 
dal rights  ;  the  abolition  of  the  nobility, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  representative 
eooatitutional  government ;  offering,  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  name  of  his  constitu- 
ency— tlie  Binichaussi  of  Keunes — to  give 
up  its  privilegee  of  exemption  tton  aeve- 
rel  taxes,  &c.,  though  enjoyed  from  an- 
ctent  timea  He  opposed,  with  courage 
and  energy,  the  arrogant  pretensions  of 
tiie  privileged  claaa  and  the  mtrigues  of 
"MiraWan,  and,  nt  n  later  |)eriod,  resisted, 
with  equal  firmness,  tiie  violence  of  the 
Meamain  paity  The  object  of  hii  wMm 


was  constitutional  lilierty  ;  and,  when  the 
republic  was  proclaimed,  and  Louis  XVI 
was  denounced,  he  was  as  zeeknia  in  de- 
fence  of  the  rights  of  his  prince  ns  he 
had  been,  and  condnued  t4>  l)e,  fur  the 
rights  of  the  nation.  Attacked  by  the 
MaratistB,  and  etm  threatened  ki  the  con- 
vention by  a  crowd  of  insurgents,  he 
displayed  great  courage  and  dimity.  He 
afterwaids  redied  to  lulincfl,  nHiere,  pro- 
scribed by  the  Jncnblns,  he  livrdP  numths 
in  concealment.  He  owed  his  preser\'a- 
tion  to  his  faithful  wife,  and  the  heroic 
fidelity  of  his  servant,  Julie  Poirier,  whom 
Lepoiivt  has  celebrated  in  his  \yovm  M^te 
des  Femmta.  Aflcr  die  downfall  of  die 
larfwiila,  Lanjufaiais  ogain  took  his  seat 
in  the  convention.  Soon  afler,  he  was 
chosen  president,  and  ou|>o8ed  the  usurpa- 
tions of  Bonaparte.  March  22,  1800,  he 
was  made  senator.  Though  he  had  op- 
posed the  constilate  for  life,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  Bonapaite  to  die  throne,  the  em- 
peror named  bhn  eonunander  of  the  le- 
gion of  honor,  and  created  liim  cotint.  In 
1814,  Lanjuinais  voted  tor  the  deposition 
of  Napoleon  and  the  csiaHMiment  of  the 
piovisoty  government,  and  aided  in  pre- 
paring Uie  constitution  proposed  by  the 
senate.  Louis  XVllI  made  him  a  {leer, 
Jane  4^  1814.  During  the  hundred  days, 
he  repeatedly  reftised  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Napoleon,  and  voted  against 
the  ode  addikUnrnd,  Napoleon  approved 
of  bis  eleetkn,  by  the  city  of  Fnria,  to  the 
house  of  n^presentativcs,  and  his  elevation 
by  that  body  to  the  place  of  their  preai- 
dmt  After  the  second  restoration,  Lan- 
juinais opposed,  in  the  chandx  r  of  peers, 
all  the  extravagant  and  arrogant  preten- 
aions  of  the  cl«r|^,  defended  the  liberty 
of  the  press  and  mdividual  freedom,  die 
law  of  election  and  the  charter.  He  voted 
against  the  war  with  S|iain,  against  the 
reduction  of  the  rtnUSy  and  tlie  septennial 
elections  of  the  chamber.  The  speeches 
and  writinfis  of  count  Lanjuinais  arc  pro- 
Ibund  ana  comprebenilvc  Amiiof^  the 
latter  are  his  Mhnoin*  nir  la  Reltf^ion, 
which  is  diri'Cted  ajrainst  the  extension  of 
the  ecclesiasticAl  jurisdiction  ;  his  Consti' 
tutwu  dk  la  JN(idion  Fran^axK  (2  vols., 
1819);  his  work  on  the  three  Concnrdates, 
and  some  historical  esasm  chiefly  in  the 
Jlwne  fnuydt^UifH^  BPI806,  he  ww 
elected  a  member  of  the  histitutc,  in  the 
class  of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres ; 
and,  in  Idlti,  die  king  confirmed  him  in 
d^lsee.  Liii}idMils  died  January  11^ 

Lamuss,  John,  manfaal  of  France,  duke 
of  MeMBbdlok  bom  in  170^  ivis  an  ap- 
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prentice  to  a  dyer,  and,  in  1792,  on  the 
invasion  of  tlie  French  soil,  enU^red  the 
onny  as  seivennt-inajor.  liis  talents  and 
services  had  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
chtf  dt  brigadt  as  eariv  as  1795,  and  i^cn- 
eral  Bonaparte  created  him  colonel  afler 
tlic  battle  of  Millesiino.  AAur  distinguish- 
ing himself  in  Italy  und  I'^pl,  whence 
he  returned  witli  BonafMute,  and  serving 
under  tlie  tirst  consul  in  Italy,  he  was 
made  marsliul  of  tlie  empin3  (18041  and 
sulMequently  duke  of  MuntelN;llo.  In  the 
campaign  against  Austria  (1805),  he  ren- 
dered im|K)rtant  services,  and,  at  the  battle 
of  Austcrlitz,  commanded  the  letl  wing 
of  the  main  anny.  At  Jena,  Eylaii, 
Friedlanil  (1807),  at  Tudela,  Saragossa, 
&.c^  in  S{>ain,  marshal  Lanncs  obtained  a 
brilliant  renown.  In  tlie  campaign  of 
1809  against  Austria,  he  lost  both  lus 
legs  by  a  caution  bcilI  in  the  battle  of  Kss- 
lingen  or  Aspenie,  Muy  '22,  oiid  died  May 
31.  Napoleon  was  strongly  moved  at  the 
sight  of  th«!  dying  Lannes,  who  was  a  fa- 
vorite of  tlic  em|)eror.  Ills  eldest  son 
was  created  a  peer  by  the  king,  in  1815. 
He  visited  the  if.  ^States  in  1828,  and,  dur- 
ing the  revolution  of  1830,  fought  on  tlie 
side  of  the  fieople. 

Lansdowne,  William  Petty,  martpiis 
of,  was  bom  in  17«}7.  He  succeeded  to 
the  Irish  title  of  earl  of  Shelbume,  on  the 
doatli  of  his  fudier,  in  17()1,  and,  in  17tki, 
obtained  the  otiicc  of  iiresident  of  tlie 
board  of  trade,  which  he  resigned  to  join 
tlie  opposition  led  by  Mr.  Pitt  (lord  Chat- 
ham), with  whom  he  returned  to  office  in 
17GG.  When  a  change  of  ministry  took 
place,  in  17(J8,  he  was  again  displaced, 
and  continued  to  be  a  parliamentary  mi- 
tagonist  of  rainistera  till  1782,  when  he 
was  nominated  secretary  of  state  for  the 
foreign  de|»artiueuL  On  the  death  of  the 
prctnier,  the  marquis  of  Rockinghtua,  he 
was  succeeded  by  lord  Sh<'lbunie,  who 
was  soon  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  coa- 
lition bt;tween  lonl  North  and  Mr.  Fox. 
In  1784,  he  became  an  Englisli  peer,  by 
the  titles  of  marquis  of  Laiisdowne  and 
carl  of  Wycombe.  He  now  employed 
himself  in  the  cultivation  of  science  and 
literature,  and  collected  a  valuaiile  library, 
the  MSS.  Ix'lougingto  which  were,  after  his 
de4itli,  purcb.'ised  for  llie  British  museum. 
His  death  took  place  in  1805.  Lord 
Lansdowne  was  twice  married.  By  his 
second  wife,  lady  Ixiuisa  Fitzpatrick,  ho 
became  the  father  of  tlio  present  mar- 
quis. 

Lansdowne,  Henry  Petty,  mar(]uis  of, 
son  of  the  prece<ling,  was  bom  in  1780, 
and  educated  at  Westminster  and  at  Ediu- 


bur^i,  under  Dugakl  Stewart.  Alter  com- 
pletmg  his  studies  at  Cambridge^  he  was 
returned  to  the  house  of  commons,  as 
member  for  Calne  (1802),  and  was  distin- 
guisliud  for  his  talents  of  business  and  de- 
bate. Mr.  Fox  had  foniied  so  favorablu 
an  opinion  of  him,  that,  on  a:«tinung  th<- 
direction  of  af!mni,  in  180(),  lie  made  it  u 
point  that  lord  Petty  (as  he  was  Uien  call- 
ed) shoulti  l)e  nominated  chancellor  of 
tlie  exchequer.  This  ministry-  did  not 
fiur\  ivc  llie  de^th  of  Mr.  Fox  (q.  v.),  and 
lord  Petty  retireii  to  domestic  Hte.  In 
lHOi>,  he  succewled  to  the  title  and  seat  of 
his  el4ler  broilier,  who  died  witiiout  issue. 
His  political  career  has  been  distinguished 
by  die  support  of  manly  mid  liberal  prin- 
<  i|)l»'S.  He  exerted  himself  stnnuously  to 
eiiect  the  al)oliiion  of  tlie  slave-trade,  and 
of  tlie  CathoUc  disabilities,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  di  fence  of  the  queen. 
When  tlie  late  Mr.  Canning,  on  bting  di- 
rected to  form  a  cabinet,  foun*l  himself 
abandoned  by  tlie  ultra  Tory  party,  he 
turned  to  the  marquis  of  Lansdoivne  and 
his  friends  ;  the  man|()is  received  a  seat 
in  tlie  cabinet  without  office,  and,  on  the 
early  death  of  the  distiugnisiu  *!  pn  inier, 
lii  ld  tlie  seuKs  of  tlie  lionic  oHice,  in  the 
(jJodcrich  ministr}',  which,  however,  by 
the  dissolution  of  that  cabinet,  he  wa.*j 
soon  obliged  to  resign  lo  Mr.  (now  J?ir^  R. 
Peel.  On  tlie  fonnation  of  Uie  new  Whig 
ministry  (November,  1&30),  the  marquis 
iM'enmc  president  of  the  council.  The 
peat  measure  of  refonn  wliich  this  min- 
istry have  so  proinpUy  brought  forward, 
now  agitates  die  coumr}-,  ami  tlie  fate  of 
Uie  cabinet  and  the  plan  must  l)e  decid«^ 
liy  the  tone  of  the  house  of  commons, 
which  .shall  be  relumed  by  die  pending 
election.    (S»m?  PaHiament.) 

Lanter.v  [la/eriuL,  Lat. ;  Imiirme^  Fr.) ;  a 
common  contrivance  to  carry  a  Uunp  or 
candle  in,  being  a  kind  of  cover  usually 
made  of  tin,  vviili  sashes  of  some  transpa- 
rent matter,  as  glass,  horn,  &c.,  to  transmit 
the  lighL  Tlieopompus,  a  Greek  comic 
])oet,  and  Empedocles  of  A^igenium 
are  the  first  who  have  siK>ken  uf  tliis  kind 
of  illumination.  Intiie  .'IntupiiUs  d'Her- 
culanuniy  vol.  viii,  will  be  found  repn- 
sented  a  collection  of  ancient  lautenw, 
one  of  which,  of  a  round  fonn,  was  dis- 
covered iu  one  of  the  great  roads  of  Her- 
culaiieum,  in  17(»0,  and  another,  17t>l,  at 
Pompeii,  in  tlie  vestibule  of  a  house,  by 
the  side  of  a  huniiui  skeleton.  The  use  to 
which  lliese  hisrrumeiits  wei-o  put  was 
various.  \  inoderti  uudior  has  stated, 
without  sufficient  prcxif  however,  that  the 
games  of  tlic  circu^  at  Rome,  and  the 
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ncreil  games  in  Greece,  we)re  ceMbraled 
by  tiu»  kind  of  light.  Plutarch  expressly 
says  liiat  they  were  used  in  auguiy.  It  is 
more  eertain  still  that  tliey  ww  oomnMMi 
arnnnp  tin;  military,  and  were  always  car- 
ried t>cfore  any  troops  who  bad  to  march 
byniffht  ThctfB  ime  borne  upon  the 
top  of  a  pike,  and  were  constructed  of  a 
fiL-^hinn  to  throw  light  only  Ix'hind  them. 
—Dark  LanUm ,  one  with  only  a  single 
opening,  which  may  also  be  closed  up 
when  the  light  is  to  lie  cntin;ly  hidden,  or 
opeoed  when  there  is  occasion  for  its 
■■tolMiee  to  diwover  eonio  object."— 
Magic  Lanterru,  or  laiemamegah^aphxm  ; 
an  instrument  used  to  mnjniify  iMiintings 
on  giaas,  and  throw  then  uuage8  upju 
a  white  scimb,  in  a  darkened  chamber. 
On  the  fore-port  of  the  lantern,  there  is 
a  thick  double-convex  lens,  or  n  plane* 
eoiivez  (usually  eaUed  •  ftidPf  etfe\  of short 
locus.  The  lantern  is  closed  on  every  side, 
so  that  no  hght  can  come  out  of  it  but  what 
passes  tlirough  the  lens.  In  the  direction 
of  this  lens,  there  is  a  tube  find  to  die 
lantern,  which  has  a  bteral  npertuie  fipom 
side  to  side;  through  tiiis  a  glass  eBder. 
vfidi  the  pointed  small  imegea,  is  moved 
in  an  inverted  ()c»sition.  The  fore  j>art  of 
tlie  tube  contains  another  slfding  tube, 
which  carries  u  double-convex  leus.  The 
effect  of  tliose  ports  is  as  foUows:  The 
thick  icn.",  in  the?  fide  of  the  lantern,  thn)ws 
a  good  deul  of  light  tiponi  the  caudle  upon 
the  hnage ;  and,  to  tncnsae  that  fight  idll 
more,  a  n'tlecior  is  wry  oftrn,  l)ut  not  al- 
ways, placed  in  sucii  lanterns;  and  tiic 
flame  being  in  the  focus  of  the  reflector, 
the  light  proceeds  in  parallel  lines  from 
ilie  n  flector  to  the  lens.  The  iniafrc.  Ix'- 
ing  thus  well  iUumiuated,  sends  Ibith 
nys  from  oveiy  poioi,  which,  1^  ponin)^ 

tlirough  the  lens  I».  loiiiiin  j  to  the  sliding 
tube,  are  conveyed  to  u  li>cus  upon  the 
wall,  and  form  the  large  iraa^pes. — ^The 
Phantasmafroria  is  like  me  magic  lantern, 
only,  instead  of  the  fifrnres  l)einj;  on  trans- 
parent glsss,  all  the  ^Uibs  is  opaque,  except 
the  figure  only,  whidi  <  hehiff  psinied  in 
transparent  color-.  :ii  W'Aii  shines  through 
it,  and  no  light  can  tkil  on  tiie  screen  but 
what  passes  through  the  flgtire.  The 
sofeen  is  very  tluii  odk,  between  the  spec- 
tators and  the  lantern,  and,  bjr  moviog  the 
iustnuueut  backwards  or  tonrards,  the 
figuiQS  seem  to  recede  9t  apfxpoach>"JFVfls^ 
q/"/anientJ,in  riiina  :  '  '  I  !*  '  .  1<I 
on  the  15tliday  of  the  tirst  uiontli,  and  tiius 
denominated  from  the  immense  number 
of  humi  Imiig  out  of  die  houses,  and  in 
the  streets,  the  number  of  which  lias  l>eeii 
reported  even  to  exceed  200,000,000. 


IkAmt  of  these  have  lieen  valued  at  9000 

crowns.  They  arc  adorned  witli  gildin?, 
painting,  ja|>auniug,  sculpture,  &c  The 
4ze  of  many  of  these  fsnMrns  is  repra- 
scnted  to  be  «jnite  huge :  some  reach 
nearly  30  feet  in  diameter.  They  are 
oaoBBueiMi  so  ss  to  resemnie  nsiis  or 
chambers;  and  two  or  three  such  mih 
chines  together  would  make  a  handsome 
house ;  so  that  the  Chinese  eat,  lodge,  re- 
ceivs  viats,  have  balls,  and  act  plays,  in  a 
lantern.  They  light  up  in  them  an  infi-  • 
uite  niunbei*  of  torches  or  faunpe,  which, 
St  B  distance,  fasvs  a  beautiflii  eftot  In 
these  they  exhibit  various  kinds  of  Aows 
to  divert  the  jienple.  R'sides  these  enor- 
nioii.s  machines,  therc  is  a  multitude  of 
smaller  one^,  which  usually  consist  of  six 
faces  or  lights,  each  alwut  four  feet  high 
and  one  and  a  half  broad,  liAined  in  wood, 
finely  gilt  snd  sdomed:  over  these  they 
stretch  a  fine  tran.'iiinrent  silk,  rurioosty 
jMiinted  with  flowcn*,  trees,  and  sometimes 
with  human  figures :  the  painting  is  very 
extraordinary,  and  the  colon  soctremely 
bright ;  and  when  the  torches  are  ligfate<]^ 
the  appearance  is  exceedingly  striking  and 
lively^In  arelnteotine,  Umkm  signifies  • 
little  dome  raisted  over  die  roof  of  a  build- 
ing, to  give  lijjht,  and  sene  as  a  sort  of 
crowning  to  the  fabric.  The  same  term 
is  likewise  used  fer  a  square  cage  of  car- 
pentry placed  over  the  ridge  of  a  corridor 
or  gallery,  tH;tween  two  rows  of  shops  (as 
in  the  royal  ezebsnge,  Loiidoa)^  to  illu- 
mine them. — The  lantern,  on  8hip-bosid» 
is  a  w  ell-kn<nvn  machine,  of  which  there 
are  many  in  a  bhip,  particulaily  for  the 
pur|)ose  of  dirsctiiig  the  oomns  of  other 

shi|is  in  a  fleet  or  convoy;  Stich  SB  ths 

poop  and  top-laiitcm. 

LarTEKN  Flt  {fulgorn)  ;  a  genos  of 
insects,  belonging  to  the  hemipltnu,  and 
closely  allied  to  the  locusts  and  grass- 
hoppers, from  which  it  is  distinguished 
bv  the  great  prokngstioa  of  the  head. 
Few  circumstances  ore  more  retnarkable 
than  the  phosphoric  hght  emitted  bv  some 
kneets,  as  by  the  sloir-iTOffiD  and  firs-fly, 
but  more  especially  by  the  s()ccies  imder 
consideration.  This  is  said  to  posM'ss  this 
lucid  quality  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  as  to 
lie  used,  by  die  inhabitants  of  the  eoOB- 
tries  where  they  are  found,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  iiiuniination.  The  largest  of 
these  insects  is  the  F.  lawto'imria,  which  v 
fotmd  in  great  nhundance  bi  Semli  Amer- 
ica. Madame  Meriaii  gives  an  entertain- 
ing account  of  the  alann  into  which  die 
was  thrown  by  the  figtft  produced  from 
them,  hf  fon?  slic  was  apiwized  of  their 
shining  nature.   It  appean  the  Indians 
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brought  her  a  number  of  the  lunteni 
ttea,  flhMt  up  in  ft  bm.  During  the  nigiit, 
they  made  such  a  noiso,  that  they  nw(»ke 
her,  and  induced  ber  to  open  tlit*  Ixtx, 
when,  to  her  aatooiriimeiit  and  affrisht, 
ft  airaog  light  proceeded  from  it,  ftna 
many  of  tne  insect/^  l»*fl  it,  so  many 
flames  apptsored.    There  are  many  other 

rieft  or  theae  ffiea,  one  of  whicli 
Chinese— almost  equals  ttio  South 
American  in  splendor.  In  botli  of  those, 
llw  light  proceeds  from  the  elongated 
ftoil  hollow  part  of  the  head,  no  other 
portion  of  tne  animal  Iwiiig  luminous. 
A  lull  account  of  all  tlie  species  >vill 
be  Ibmid  is  Mridui^  M.  Rhyng^ 
•Bd  Ofirier,  A^eL  JlfttM^articie  FU- 

Laxzi,  Luigi,  the  celebrated  ardweolo- 
giat,  was  bom  at  Trv'ui,  in  theHaikof  An- 
coim,  in  Juiw,  17.11,  and  Itpcamp  n  pupil 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  uiembcr  of  tiie  or* 
der.  He  made  Umaelf  maater  of  the 
whole  field  of  classical  stiidif  s,  and  tlin 
ruins  of  Rome  awakened  his  curiosity  to 
the  examination  of  tlio  remains  of  ancient 
art,  in  treating  of  which,  he  evinced  pro- 
found  leaniiuf?  and  rritirnl  arutcnt'ss. 
From  Uome,  Lonzi  went  to  Florence,  aud 
made  himself  acquainted  with  «11  the 
maaleipieco<<  of  art  collrcted  there.  In 
1782,  lie  pubUshed  a  Guida  deila  GalUria 
di  FHretaef  on  whioh  he  labored  during 
the  n 'St  of  his  life.  This  woric  not  only 
satisfied  tliw  inquirer  by  its  extensive 
leaminx,  but  amused  the  mere  suarcher 
after  pwaanre,  by  its  pleasing  descriptioaa. 
He  was  chosen  president  of  the  Crusca,  in 
1807,  on  accniHit  of  the  purity  of  his  lan- 
gua|^.  A  })atriutjc  feeling  had  engaged 
Lan/i  in  the  study  of  Etruwan  antiquity, 
which  wofl  then  little  cultivated.  I>eanie<i 
TuscansL  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tUT,  had  attempted  to  elentte  Etroaean 
ehnKxation,  by  maintaining  that  the  Etrus- 
can religion  and  niytliology  wei-»j  entirely 
uuafiected  by  Grecian  innuence.  L)iuzi's 
researches  led  him  to  form  a  diflbent 
opinion.  Tlie  remains  of  the  Etruscan 
language  and  art  denoted,  in  his  opinion, 
a  weewn  origin,  and,  dlielafaning  all  na- 
tional vanity,  ho  openly  maintained  the 
prevailing  influence  of  Greece  on  Etrus- 
can civilization.  German  scholars  have 
adopted  his  opinion.  A  critical  method  and 
|>o  found  eniditionren(lerhis.S'a^£no'/»i>tn- 
gm  Etmtca  c  di  aUre  anticJu  d'HaUoy  per 
termn  ^Bttimd^ PapM,  idk  Lbmut  e 
deUe  BtBe  JhH  (Rome,  1780,  3  vols.),  a 
classical  woifc.  Lanzi  next  undertook  a 
hiitory  of  the  ait  of  painting  in  Italy,  at 
thaauggmitouof  thftgmnd-dnkeef 


cony  (who  died  iu  1<£}4);  and  this  wqck  it 
of  eqaal  merit  wkh  that  jum  mentiooed. 

The  charms  of  his  gtjie  render  tliis  eru- 
dite production  highly  attractive.  Of  this 
Stona  pittarita  dtW  Italia  dal  Ritorgimenlo 
delle  adU  Jirtijin  pnsso  al  Pine  dd  XI  Ul 
Sfcolo,  the  ;W  edition  (HaKSjuio,  ti 
vols.)  deserves  the  prefereucejSS  contain^ 
ing  Mb  own  hat  addhlona.  The  finteifi- 
tion  appeared  in  171K'),  ihe  fourth  in  1833 
(Florence  ;  English,  by  Thomas  Roscoe, 
London,  1828).  Hislnquhiesre^iectinfrthe 
Etruscan  Vases,  so  called  (Floi«noe^l§08k 
is  a  work  of  great  learning,  the  most  val- 
uable ireasures  of  which  have  been  stiU 
mote  geneiaHy  difibaod  by  MlUm.  He 
alao  pnhli.>ilied  Latin  Inscriptions,  which 
are  much  esteemed,  a  translation  of 
Heaiod^  Works  and  Days,  and  some  the> 
ological  productions,  the  fniit  of  his  lart 
years.  Since  his  death,  wliirh  took  plnco 
March  30, 1811,  some  of  them  have  been 
eoHected  Iw  the  cavdier  Onofirio  Boni,  In 
the  Opert  Postumf  (Florence,  1817, 2  vols., 
4to.).  Inghirami  published,  in  1824,  a 
new  edition,  with  corrections  and  addi- 
tions, of  Lanzi's  Ab/uic  della  ScuUmm 
dtffli  Antichi^  wth  engravings.  .As  a  man, 
Lanzi  was  amiable,  and  readily  assisted 
odran  m  theur  raaearehea  and  learned  la- 
hors.  He  \vm  buried  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Croce,  at  Florence,  where  the  re- 
mains of  80  many  great  men  repoae. 
Onofrio  Boni  of  (  'rotona  has  Written  ftD 
Elosrio  (  '  D.  Lui^i  Lanzi,  and  the 

€dibaU  J.  U.  Zannoni,  sub-Ubrarian  at 
Flormoe,  a  biography  of  tfaia  (fiafinguiah- 
ed  man. 

Laocoon,  a  priest  of  Neptune  (accord- 
ing to  soiMu,  of  A{X)lio),  at  Troy,  after  tiie 
pretended  retreat  of  the  Gmeks,  was  sac* 
rificing  a  hull  to  \rpttmo,  on  the  shore, 
when  two  enormous  serpents  appeared 
awimmhig  Horn  the  Mand  of  Tenedoi^ 
and  advanced  towanls  the  altar.  The 
people  fled ;  but  Laocoon  aud  his  sons  fell 
victwis  to  the  monstem.  The  sons  were 
tat  ftitBcked,  and  then  the  fiithej*,  who  at- 
tempted to  defend  thetn.  Wn\it[iin»r  them- 
selves round  him,  tiie  senieuts  raised  tiicir 
heada  high  above  hhn,  while,  in  bis  agony, 
he  end»!avonHl  to  extricate  faimaelf  fiom 
their  folds.  They  tiien  hastened  to  the 
temple  of  Pallas,  where,  pfaicing  them- 
selves at  the  foot  of  the  goddet»s,  they  hid 
themselves  under  her  shield.  The  t)eople 
saw,  in  this  omen,  Laocoon^s  punisnmeiu 
for  Ma  Impiety  in  hanring  piereed  wMi  bto 
Rl>ear  the  wooden  hors4',  wliich  was  con- 
secrated to  Minerva.  Thus  Virgil  {JEn. 
iL  199)  rektea  the  story.  OAer  authors 
(nr  faMianipei  Hjfhnia)  ^hrt  diffiiiaii  ao* 
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couotSi  though  agreeing  in  Uic  oiain  points,  lutyet,  because  it  has  been  Km^ilVMi  by  a 

TbentNTV  has  fivquently  fbniMied  •  eub-  poet  and  by  piasdc  atiiMa 

jcct  to  the  poi'tA  SopluiclcH  iinnuliiccd  Laodice;  a  dnujrhter  of  Priam  and 
it  into  a  tnigciiy.  lini  it  is  chiefly  inter-  Hecuba,  who  becunic  enamon-d  of  Aro- 
estiog  to  us,  aa  having  given  occasion  to  mas,  sou  of  The^us,  when  he  came,  witli 
one  of  tlie  fiueil  wotto  of  sculpture— ^  DionMdei^  from  Ifae  OvedBS  to  Injr,  on 
nmip  of  Lnoroon,  now  in  the  Vatican,  an  embassy,  to  demand  the  restoration  of 
This  was  discovered  in  1506,  by  some  Helen.  Slie  liad  a  son  by  Acamaa,  whom 
}M'reon8  digging  in  •  vbieyard,  on  the  iHe  dbe  called  Muniniw  Bhe  aflerwawg  mar- 
of  tlie  l)atliH  of  Tilus.  Pope  Julius  II  ried  Helicaon,  son  of  Antenor,  and  Tele- 
bought  it  for  an  lumual  pension,  and  plnis,  king  of  My^^ia.  Some  rnllt  d  her 
placed  it  in  tiie  Belvedere,  in  the  Vatican,  Astyoehe.  According  to  the  Greek  scho- 
wfaflve  it  has  again  been  plaeed  iincc  its  liast  of  Lycophron,  Laodiee  thfvw  hendf 
restoration  from  Paris.  The  jin^s^Tvntioii  down  from  tlie  top  of  a  tower,  and  was 
is  perfect,  except  that  the  right  arm  of  killed,  wlieu  Trov  was  sacked  by  the 
Lmooob  wanting :  thii  wae  rsMored  Oraeto  One  of  the  Oceanidea^A 
bv  a  dcilful  pupil  of  Michael  Angela,  daughterof  Cinyras,  fay  whom  ElatUtlnd 
This  group  is  so  perfect  a  work,  so  gnind,  stune  childn'ii. — A  daughter  of  Agnmem- 
ao  instructive  fur  the  student  of  the  tine  non,  called  nbo  iE^«c^. — A  sister  of  Mith* 
utB,  that  many  authora  of  all  aatioDa,  ridatea,  who  married  Ariaratfaei^  kiDf  of 
particularly  Gcnnans,  have  written  on  it ;  Cappadocia,  and  afterwards  her  own 
of  whom  we  way  mention  Goihe,  iievue,  brother,  Mithridates.  During  the  absence 
Leasing,  Hirt,  Herder.  It  is  a  most  difli-  of  Mithridates,  she  prostituted  herself  to 
cuk  Bubject  It  repreaants  three  persons  her  servanu^,  believing  that  her  httsfaaid 
hi  agony,  but  in  different  aititudt^  of  was  dead  ;  but,  wln  n  tdie  saw  her  cxpecta- 
HtruggUng  or  fear,  according  to  their  acea,  tious  frustrated,  bhe  attempted  to  poistm 
and  the  mental  anguish  of  the  ftther.  MIthridatea,  ffar  which  ana  was  put  to 
All  connoisseurs  declare  the  group  perfect,  death. — A  queen  of  Cappadocia,  put  to 
tiie  product  of  the  most  Uiomugh  knowl-  death  by  her  subjects  for  poisoning  five 
edgeof  anatomy,  of  character,  and  of  ideal  of  her  children. — A  sister  and  wife  of 
paiftelion. .  According  to  Pliny,' it  was  AntiochusII.  8he  put  to  death  lUTenice, 
the  coitimon  opinion  that  this  group  wrw  whom  her  huslmnd  had  married.  She 
mwle  of  one  stone,  by  the  sculptors  Age-  was  murdered  by  order  of  Ptolemy  £ucr- 
eander,  Polydonn  and  AAeoodoriia,  idl  ieiea. — ^A  dauriiter  tf  DMneabn^  ahame- 
tliree  natives  of  Rhodes,  and  llie  two  lat-  fully  put  to  death  by  Ammonius,  the 
ter  probfibly  sonn  of  the  fomicr.  Douhts  tvrannical  minister  of  the  vicious  Alexan- 
exist  respecting  tlie  era  of  this  work.  Jer  Buia,  king  of  iSvria- — A  daughter  of 
Maffei  plaeee  it  in  the  88th  Olympiad,  or  Sdeocna^Tba  motiier  of  Seleucus. 
the  first  years  of  the  Pelojionnesian  war;  Laodicea;  a  city  of  Asia,  on  the  bor- 
Winckehnann,  in  the  time  of  Lysippus  ders  of  Caria,  Phiygia,  and  Lydia,  cele- 
and  Alexander;  Leasing  makee  it  prooa-  brated  for  ita  oommenx  and  the  fine  wool 
ble  tet  dioae  three  artists  lived  under  the  of  its  sheep.  It  was  originally  called 
first  emperors.  It  may  l>e  fairly  doubted  Diospdisy  and  afterwards  Khoas.  It  re- 
wliether  the  statue,  mentiotted  by  Pliny,  is  ccived  the  name  of  Laodicta  in  honor  of 
the  same  whieh  we  now  hare;  at leait^  Laodioo,  Ilie  wilh of  Antiochua.  Tbero 
acute  olwervers  Imve  found  that  the  proup  were  SOVWid  odier  plaoea  of  the  WKOUt 
does  not  consist  of  one  block,  tiiough  the  name. 

iunctioDs  are  veiy  carefiilly  concealed.  Laomedon  ;  son  of  Ihis,  king  of  tnj. 

To  thii  it  majbeanBTs  ered,  that  they  were  He  roamed  8tr> mo,  called  by  some  Ffoeio, 

not,  perhaps,  perceptible  in  the  time  of  or  Leucxppt^  by  whom  he  had  Podarcea, 

Pliny.   Several  copies  exist  of  this  match-  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Priamt 

less  prodnctioD;  one  hi  bionae,  from  a  andHeaiooe.  He  built  the  wallsof  Troy, 

model  by  Giacopo  Tatti  or  Sanzovino,  and  W»B  assisted  by  Apollo  aiid  Ne{)tniie, 

which  was  carried  to  France.    liacio  whom  Jupiter  had  banished  from  heaven, 

Bandinelli  made  a  copv,  which  is  in  the  and  condemned  to  be  aubeenrient  to  the 

Medici  gallefy,  at  Florence.    The  group  will  of  Laomedon  for  one  year.  When 

is  placed  on  a  pedestal,  alwut  the  height  the  walls  were  finished,  Lnoined<inrpfusefI 

of  a  man.  which  seems  to  he  too  low,  to  reward  the  labors  of  the  eods;  and,  soon 

Laoeoon  being  abofo  die  natimd  aize.  after,  blalenfloiiea  were  laMWteieoy  the 

Leasing  wrote  a  work,  called  Laokoon,  or  sea,  or  Neptune,  and  hip  snhjerts  were  visit- 

the  Boundaries  of  Paintinp  and  PoiMry,  in  ed  by  a  jwstilence  sent  by  Apollo.^  Sacri- 

which  he  draws  illui>trauoiis  from  this  iices  were  offered  to  the  ofiendeddiviniti^ 
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bat       ealuiiMies  of  the  TVpfOM  in- 

cruaM^H,  tnu\  nothiDf?  could  ap|K?nHo  the 
ffods,  accortiing  to  tiic  words  of  the  oracle, 
but  anniinlly  to  expose  to  a  sea-monster  a 
Trajan  virpn.  Whenerer  the-niOHMr 
opfH'an'd,  till'  rr»nrrinfrr'able  inoidrns  were 
otwerohled,  and  utie  was  dootued  to  death, 
lot,  ibr  tfie  good  of  her  coontnr.  When 
this  calntnity  had  continued  for  five  or  six 
year^  the  lot  fell  unon  liesione,  Laotne- 
dou*8  daudiler.  Tne  king  was  unwilling 
lo  part  wwh  a  daughter  whom  be  loved 
with  unconirnnn  tendemeaa,  but  his  refli- 
eal  would  irritate  more  strongly  the  wrath 
of  the  gods.  In  tfaemidBtofthbfearand 
hf'Mitation,  Hercules  carii»\  and  oflTerfd  to 
deUver  the  Trojans  from  tiiis  public  ca- 
lamity, if  Laomedon  would  promise  to 
reward  him  witli  a  number  of  fine  hoBHL 
The  kinp  consptitpd  ;  but,  when  the  mon- 
^  ster  waM  destroyed,  he  refused  to  fulfil  his 
engagements,  upon  which  Hercuko  b«> 
sieged  Troy,  mid  took  it  by  fop''"  of  arms. 
Laomedon  wu«  put  to  death  oAer  a  reigu 
of  99  veais ;  bts  daughter  Heatme  was 
ifmt  m  inairiagB  to  Telamon,  one  of 
tne  conqueror's  attendants,  and  Potlar- 
ces  wna  ruusonied  by  the  Trojaosi  and 
plaeed  upon  Mo  fiitlierls  throne^  Acconl* 
inp  to  Ilyginus,  the  wratlj  of  Neptune  and 
Apollo  was  kindled  against  Laom^on 
becatne  he  rafiised  to  offer  on  tbdr 
altars,  as  a  saorifioo^  all  die  fini  bom 
of  his  cattle,  nccotdiiiy  to  a  vow  bo 
had  made. 

Laoh,  Battls  op,]llBi«h9^1814  (8ee 
ChatUlon,) 

La  Parle;  the  chief  vilio^  of  a 
French  colony  in  the  south  ot  Africa.. 
About  140  years  ago,  a  number  of  Ffooeb 
Protestants  flt  d  to  timt  distant  comer  of 
the  world  to  worship  Irculy,  according  to 
the  'dictates  of  their  conseiencosi  In 
1739,  the  Dutch  prohihit«'d  pHwhinj?  in 
l<>Bnch;  Dutch  is  therefore,  at  present, 
the  chief  langnuj^r.  The  colony  consists 
of  about  4000  whites  of  French  descent, 
and  fiOOO  Hottentot  Anvv<.  The  wliitcs 
Still  possesM  the  greatest  attaciinieut  to 
Rrance,  though  for  so  long  a  time  sepa- 
ratetl  from  the  civilized  worliK  The  col- 
ony, has  lately  attracted  attention  through 
Fkeoeh  nimoiMriei,  and  may  beeome 
im|M»iaBt  in  the  pnpegatioa  ofCbriitiaa- 
ity  in  that  region. 

Lapcrodse,  John  Francis  (Jalnup  de ; 
a  IVeoeh  imviffator,  distinguished  for  his 
talents,  and  HtiV)  more  remarkable  for  the 
mystery  atteodiog  his  liae.  lie  was  bom 
at  AIU,  in  Langiwdoc,  in  1741,  and  enter* 
ed,  at  an  early  age,  into  the  naval  service 
of  his  countiy.    iXtriog  the  Amerioan 


VW|  lie  bed  the  cooumimI  vt  m  espedi- 

lion  wnt  to  Hudson's  boy,  when  he  de- 
btroviMl  the  trading  eMablishments  of  the 
English.  After  the  reetorstiQai  of  peace, 
Ae  French  gorenmwt  hmiof  deter- 
mined on  the  prosecution  of  a  voya^^  of 
discovery,  M.  de  I^perouae  was  fixed  on 
to  conduct  the  undertalung.  Two  vessels 
— the  Houssole  and  the  Astrolabe — wei  • 
placed  under  his  comioaiid ;  and,  i«iviug 
France  in  178S,  he  proceeded  to  the 
South  sea,  and,  haTing  visited  tiie  coast  of 
California,  and  other  f>lacef  farther  north, 
he  crossed  tlie  Pacific,  to  continue  his  re- 
searches on  the  eastern  ooests  and  irimds 
of  Asia.  In  April,  1787,  the  ships  sailed 
finom  Manilla  towank  the  north;  and, 
after  juisiiiing  the  islands  of  Formosa, 
Qildpa(?rt,  dbHB  coaMs  of  Corea  and  Japan, 
they  sailed  lietween  Chinese  Tartan  and 
Soghalien,  without  being  able  to  detenniue 
wiMCher  it  was  aa  islaraorapeBineola; 
rrtiirninj;  -^mitli,  discovered  the  straits 
which  bear  the  name  of  Laperoiuc^  and, 
•ailing  north  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sagha- 
lien,  at  lengtli,  September  <>,  arrived  at  the 
Imrhor  of  St.  IVter  and  St.  i'uul,  i»u  tlie 
coast  of  Kamtsciiotka.  There  they  staid 
to  refit  tlie  ships,  and  experienced  the 
utmost  hospitality  from  flie  Russian  local 
authorities.  From  Su  Peter  and  6t.  Paul 
Lop^rouaeaeiitoopieaofhiBji^iinmls,  &c.» 
to  France,  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  who  pro- 
ceeded over  lanrl  across  i^iheria  lo  Peter?*- 
buig.  From  th«  se  papers  was  drawn  up 
the  relation  of  his  voyage,  published  at 
Paris  (1797,  f(iurvolmu»«s,4io.),an  English 
translation  of  which  apj>eared  in  1796 
(three  volumes,  Bvo.).  September  30,  the 
veeMls  sailed  in  aearch  of  farther  discov- 
eries. They  crowded  the  Pf|Minoctiul  line, 
without  meeting  with  uiiy  land,  till  De- 
eerobor  6,  when  they  saw  the  Navigaloi^ 
islands,  ajul,  n  few  days  after,  they  landed 
at  Maouua,  one  of  that  group,  liere  M. 
de  Langie,  the  captain  of  tne  AstroUbe^ 
M.  Lamanon,  the  nnturalist  attached  to 
the  exf)editi(>ti,  uiid  ten  other  persons, 
were  killed  in  what  appears  to  have  been 
an  unprovoked  attack  of  the  natives. 
After  tliis  misfortune,  Lji|)en)use  visited 
Oyolava,  xui  island  near  Maouna,  and  tiieo 
steerea  for  the  English  ebkmy  in  New 
South  Wales.  Janujuy  1788,  Uiey 
made  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  and,  on 
tlie  2iiili,  aucliored  in  liotany  bay.  They 
left  Botany  liay  in  March,  and,  in  a  lettm* 
which  the  comnjotlon*  wrote  Fehnmn-  7, 
he  stated  lus  intention  to  continue  bin  re- 
•searcbeetiH  December,  wlieD  be  eipeetod, 
after  visiting  the  Friendlv  islands,  to  ar- 
live  at  the  isle  of  Fiauoe.  This  was  the 
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kiMt  intelligence  received  of  the  ftle  of 

the  ex|>editioii ;  and  d'Eiilrerasteaux, 
who  was  despatched  by  the  French  gov- 
cromen^  in  1791,  in  search  of  Lapftfouee, 
was  unable  to  tnce  tlie  coiuae  he  had 
taken,  or  gain  nny  clew  to  tho  catastrophe 
which  Iiad  beiuUen  litin  und  bin  compmi- 
iona.  Id  1825,  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic was  excited  towardu  this  mysterious 
aliair|by  a  notice  publinhed  by  the  French 
inSlwter  of  the  marine,  purporting  that 
an  American  captain  had  declared  that 
he  liad  fx^en,  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
imtivet)  of  an  island  m  iJio  tract  between 
Louisiade  and  New  Caledbniaf  a  croaa 
of  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  nnd  some  med- 
'ah^  which  appeared  to  have  been  pro- 
CQved  fiom  uie  ridpwiec^  of  Ijap^rouee. 
In  oonserjuence  or  this  information,  the 
commander  of  a  vessel  which  «iilcd  from 
Toulon,  in  April,  162(xon  a  voyage  of 
diflcoyery,  reonved  oraeni  to  make  re- 
searches in  the  quarter  8i>ecified,  iu  order 
to  restore  to  their  country  any  of  the  ship- 
crew  who  miint  yel  lemain  in 
esiatence.  Other  mteuBeDce,  rehtiTe  to 
the  wn  ck  of  two  large  vessels,  on  two 
did'treut  islands  of  tiie  New  liebridei^ 
was  obtained  by  captain  Dillon,  the  com- 
mander of  an  Kiif;ii?h  vessel  at  Tucofiin, 
in  his  fmssa/^;  from  ValjMiraiso  to  Pondi- 
clicrr}',  in  May,  ]62(i,  iu  consequence  of 
which  he  was  sent  back  to  ascertain  the 
tnith  of  the  matter.  The  facts  «liscover- 
ed  by  him  on  this  mission,  were,  tliat  the 
two  ships  Biruck  on  a  reef  at  MaUicoh), 
IP  l'  latitude,  inr^'OO'  E.  longitude ;  one 
of  tliem  inunediaiely  went  down,  and  nil 
on  board  peri.shed  ;  sotne  of  tlie  cn  w  of 
the  otlier  escni>ed,  pert  of  whom  w(  i-u 
munlered  by  the  savaj[^efj ;  the  remainder 
built  a  small  vessel,  and  set  sail  from  Mal- 
liooki ;  but  what  became  of  them  is  not 
kno>Mi.  It  is  not,  indeed,  certain  tliat 
these  were  the  vessels  of  La|)e rouse. 

Lafidary,  iu  the  pn'jmraiion  of  gems 
Ibr  sculpture  ;  an  artifu-er  who  cuts 
precious  stones.  This  art  is  of  fireat  an- 
tiquity. There  are  various  machines  em- 
ployed in  the  cutting  of  precious  atones^ 
according  lo  their  (luulity.  The  diamond, 
which  is  extremely  hard,  is  cut  in  a 
wheel  of  soft  steel  turned  ljy  a  mill,  with 
diamond  dust,  tcmi)ered  with  olive-oil, 
which  aUn  ser>e8  to  poH.sli  it. 

LAPiDARr  Style  (from  tlie  L«aun  lapis, 
stone) ;  that  which  is  ])ro})er  for  inscrip- 
tions on  monuments.  Hence  tlie  phrase 
is  sometimes  used  for  a  laconic,  expreaaive 
■Qrlsb 

LaftDOLITB.  (See  Afica.) 
Lans  LaxuLi.  This  superb  minerali 
3G* 
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which  has  l>een  aeen  wgtthriy  dTstsBised 

only  in  a  few  instances,  occurs  massive, 
of  a  rich  ozure-biuc  color;  fracture  un- 
even; scratchea  gisss;  opaque;  easily 
broken  ;  specific  gravity,  2J85»  In  a 
strong  lieat,  it  intumc8ccs,and  melts  into  a 
yellowish -black  mass.  It  cousist^i,  by  oue 
analysis,  of  46  silex,  28  lime,  14.5  dnnuneu 
3  oxide  ot'  iron,  6.5  sidphate  of  lime,  and 
U  water ;  but  a  later  and  more  interesting 
lesesreh  has  given  84  alez,  33  alumine, 
3  sulphur,  and  22  soda.  The  finest  speci- 
mens are  brought  from  China,  Persia  and 
Great  Uucharia.  It  is  much  esteemed  fur 
omamcutal  purposes,  eepecially  for  inlay- 
etl  work.  The  most  splendid  exhibition 
of  this  rare  aubatauce  is  made  in  the  cele- 
brated maiMe  palace  built  by  Ctetharine^ 
at  Sl  Peterabui^,  for  her  favorite  Orlo^  in 
which,  according  to  Pntrin,  there  are  en- 
tire apartments  inluyed  with  la^is  lazuli. 
The  andoits  were  in  the  habit  of  en- 
^iviii^  upon  if,  of  whose  works  several 
specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the  royal 
lioraiy  at  Paris.  Btit  its  chief  value  eon- 
dsts  m  its  affording  Ae  veiy  preckiui 
piement  culled  ultramarine,  (q.  v.) 

Lapitujc  ;  a  people  of  Thessaly.  Tlie 
ehief  of  the  Lapitme  assembled  to  cele- 
brate tlie  nuptials  of  Pirithoiis,  one  of 
their  number.  The  Ceuuiurs  were  also 
invited  to  uartake  thc/feativity,  wliich  was 
intemipted  by  tlie  violence  of  the  Cen- 
taurs. The  Lapithfc  rcsente<l  the  injury. 
Many  of  the  Centaurs  were  slain,  and 
tfiejr,  at  latt,  were  obDged  to  retire.  (See 
Pinthyus,  and  Civtaurs.)  Ilesiod  [Scut.) 
und  Ovid  {.Md.  xii)  have  described  the 
battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithie. 

Laplacs,  Pierre  Simon,  marquis  de^  n 
cel«  hrnted  mathematician  and  astronomer, 
lx>ni  1749,  was  the  sou  of  a  fanner  in 
Nonhandv,  went  to  Psris,  where  he  soon 
distinguished  lumself  by  his  know!e<lge 
of  analysis  and  the  highest  bnuu  hes  of 
geometry,  in  which,  however,  Lugnuige 
wassuperior  to  him.  I^aplace  was  chosen 
a  memlxT  f>f  the  academy  of  st'iencea, 
one  of  the  40  of  the  French  academy,  and 
member  of  the.  hwnau  dt»  hngitudei.  In 
1796  o[)|M'ared  his  famous  work  Exposi-  | 
Hon  (hi  Systhnc  du  Monde  (fifth  edition, 
Paris,  4to.).  Laplace  did  not  remain  a 
stranger  to  polioea^  end,  after  the  18th 
of  Bruniaire,  was  made  mini!«ter  of  the 
interior  hv  the  fimt  cousuL  But,  from  tlie 
conVenenons  of  Napoleon  viith  Las  Csses 
{Mhnorial),  it  is  evident  that  Napoleon 
was  not  sjiti.ssfied  witfi  his  minister.  "A 
geomeuiciou  of  the  first  nuik,"  says  the 
emperor,  "he  did  not  reach  mediocritj-  as 
a  statesihm.  From  the  fifst,  the  consuki 
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bccfline  sensible  that  tliey  !md  made  a 
mistake  in  his  a|){)oiiitinrnt.  He  never 
viewed  any  Hubject  in  its  true  Hght;  he 
wan  always  occii|)ie<l  with  subtihies ;  his 
notions  were  all  problematic,  ami  he  car- 
rie<l  the  «nirit  of  the  infinitely  small  into 
tJie  administration.'*  After  six  weeks, 
therefore,  Lucien  BonajMrte  received  his 
port-folio.  Napoleon  nimk?  Laplace  a 
senator,  vice-chancellor  and  chancellor  of 
the  senate,  and  member  of  the  legion  of 
honor.  In  a  re|K)rt  to  the  senate  in  1805, 
lj«place  proved  the  necessity  of  restoring 
the  Gregorian  calendar,  and  alralishing 
that  of  the  republic.  His  principal  works 
are  his  7Vai/<  Je  Mecaniqut  celeste  (l/iH) 
— 1805,  four  volumes,  his  Thioric 

du  Mouvemcnt  (its  PlnnHes  ;  Essai  sur  /m 
Prohabilxlh;  and  Theorie  analytique  des 
ProbahiliUs.  In  1814,  I^aplace  voted  for 
the  abdication  of  Na{>oleon,  and  the  king 
cn>ated  him  a  peer,  with  the  title  of  mar- 
quis. During  the  hundred  days,  he  did 
not  appear  at  the  Tuileries.  He  died 
March  5,  1827.  His  Micanxqw  cHestt 
has  been  translated,  with  a  commentary, 
bv  doctor  Bowditch  of  Boston  (Hillianl, 
uray,  &  Co.,  1 8:W,  4to.,  first  volume.)  The 
amount  of  matter  in  the  commentary  is 
much  greater  than  that  in  the  text,  and 
the  calculations  are  so  happily  elucidated, 
that  a  student  moderately  versed  in  mathe- 
matics may  follow  the  great  astronomer 
with  pleasure  to  his  beautiful  results.* 

Lapland  ;  the  most  nortliem  country 
in  Europe,  bounded  norili  by  the  Arctic 
ocean,  ca.st  by  the  White  sea,  south  by 
Sweden,  and  west  by  Norway  and  the 
Atlantic.  Its  extreme  breadth  is  esti- 
mated to  be  500  niiles,  and  its  lengtli, 
from  cajMj  Orlov,  on  the  White  sea,  to  tho 
entrance  of  Saltersfionl,  on  the  Atlantic, 
about  700.  Laplund  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  called  Riuisi'iiu,  Sioedish^  and  Danish 
or  .VoriFegiaiu  The  part  of  Lauland  lying 
along  the  northern  shore  of  tJie  gulf  o? 
BothniiL,  consists  of  an  extensive  plain, 
abounding  in  immense  forests  of  s}>nice 
and  Scots  fir ;  but  at  the  distance  of  80 
mil»»  from  that  inhmd  sea,  tlie  ground  1m'- 
comes  gradually  elevated,  and  is  at  la-^itfull 
of  lofty  mountains,  which  rise,  between 
the  latitude  of  (u^  ami  r>8^  30^,  to  a  height 
of  from  5.500  to  G200  feet,  which,  in  tills 
hyjierborean  region,  is  2700  feet  abovo 
the  line  of  perjM'tual  congelation.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Tonieo,  the  Kenii, 
tlie  Luieo,  and  Pitea.  The  Yana,  the 
principal  river  in  the  north-east,  and  tho 
Alteti,  die  princiiial  in  the  north-west, 

•  This  work  is,  at  tho  same  time,  one  of  tlio 
fiaetl  speciiuciu  of  Ainchcau  typography. 


both  run  into  the  Northern  ocean.  In 
lakes,  I^ipland,  {larticidaHy  its  mountain- 
ous |mrt,  alxiimds.  In  the  maritime  dis- 
tricts, there  prevails  an  approach  to  uni- 
fonnity  of  temperature;  the  winters  are 
not  severe,  but  the  summere  are  raw  and 
foggy ;  while,  in  the  interior,  the  winter  is 
intensi'ly  cold,  but  the  heat  of  summer  is 
steady  tuid  fnictil\  ing.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  at  the  North  Cafie  (lat.  7P 
11'  30")  is  six  degrees  higher  than  at 
Enontekis,  in  the  interior  (in  lat.  G8°  30'); 
yet,  at  tlie  latter,  the  tliermometer  rises, 
m  July,  to  G4'*,  while,  at  the  Cape,  it 
seldom  reaches  50.  I^apland  abounds  in 
iron  ;  and  co[)|)er,  leail,  zinc  and  arsenic 
are  not  uncommon.  BarU'y,  or  big,  is  the 
most  common  grain.  In  the  low  ground, 
ryo  is  likewise  cultivated,  and  occasional- 
ly oats.  The  l>erry-bearing  plants  also 
are  numerous.  The  mo«t  common  ani- 
mals are  hares ;  the  others  are  l)ears, 
martens,  gluttons,  beavers,  otters,  erm'mes, 
squinrLs,  lemnnngs  (or  mountain  ralsj, 
foxes  and  wolves.  The  domestic  quaa- 
rujH'ds  are  oxon,  cowj;,  dogs,  sheep  and 
goats.  The  reindeer  is  the  most  valuable 
animal  in  Lapland.  It  ser^-es  as  the 
priiici|>al  Iwast  of  burden ;  its  milk  is 
higlily  valued,  and  its  flesh  supplies  the 
chief  nourishment  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  motuitain  Lajilanders  have  no  fixed 
habitation,  but  wander  ul)OUt  in  quest  of 
food  fbr  their  flocks  of  reindeer,  and 
lodge  in  tents  or  huts,  which  are  usually 
alK)Ut  0  feet  in  height,  and  12  in  Icngih. 
Their  diet  is  chiefly  of  uniinal  food. 
Durmg  winter,  they  carry  on  some  trafllic 
with  the  Swciles.  This  takes  place  at 
Tomco,  and  other  towns  on  the  gidf  of 
Bothnia,  and  consist.s  in  exchanging  skins, 
funs  drit«<l  fisli,  venison,  and  gloves,  for 
fluiuiel,  cloth,  hemp,  copjHT,  iron,  and 
various  utensils,  but  particularly  for  spir- 
ituous liquors,  meal,  salt  and  toliacco. 
The  Ijipianil<"rs,  or,  i\s  they  call  them- 
selves. Same  {Laplaiidcr,  or  Lappe,  being 
mcR'ly  a  nickname),  arc  a  nation  of  Fin- 
nish extraction.  Tlio  population  is  esti- 
mated thus:  IJKK)  in  Swe<lish  Laplnnd, 
nearly  5000  in  Norwegiati,  and  8t^00  in 
Russian.  Besides  these,  there  are  in  tlie 
countrj'  several  colonies  of  Swedes,  Nor- 
wegians and  Finns.  The  whole  t>opula- 
tion  of  the  country,  which  is  as  liu^  as 
France,  cannot  exceed  65,000.  The 
height  of  the  I,aplanders  is  between  four 
and  five  feel ;  often  leesi.  They  are  of  a 
dark  complexion,  with  black  hair;  strong, 
hanly  and  active.  They  arc  naturally 
gentle  and  mild ;  have  no  characteristic 
vices  nor  virtues.    Generally  speaking 
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they  have  Httle  excitabihty,  but  love  their  side  heavier  than  the  other,  and,  by  c<m- 

couutr}',  and  are  happy  iu  their  way.  sequence,  to  retain  a  constant  heel  or  in- 

They  tan  hides,  mAka  twiub  of  the  ein-  clination  towards  the  heavier  mde ;  uolc0 

ews  of  llie  rf'indef  r,  weave  coverings  for  wficn  she  is  brought  upright  t)y  pUiring  a 

dieir  teotS|  knit  gloves,  make  wooden  grenler  quantity  of  the  cargo  or  ballast  on 

utensUs,  eaiioe«,  sledges,  and  the  neeesn-  ttie  other  ride. 

ry  articles  of  dress.   The  dress  of  both  Lapwino  (/n'n^a  vanellus,  Lin.).  Tliis 

sexes  is  nearly  the  same ;  that  of  the  bini  is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  and  l»- 

womeu  is  almost  solely  distinj^'uisiit-d  by  longs  to  tlie  snipe  and  plover  tribe.   It  is 

tibeir  emaoNBli.  Bodi  sexes  w  mr  raps,  found  in  Europe  in  Inge  llodn^  eonapl 


coats,  trowwrs and  boots,  eillier  of  leather  during  the  pairing:  pea^on,  when  it  pepa- 

or  fur  and  coarse  doth,    in  summer,  rates  lor  the  purposes  of  incubation.  The 

thev  Ure  in  tents;  in  whiter,  hi  hots  female  Irn^  ibiir  eggs,  of  a  dhty  oOre, 

built  of  poles  covered  with  birch  twigs  spotted  with  black:  she  mak('s  no  nrst, 

and  earth,  havinp  at  the  top  a  hole  for  the  but  deposits  tlietn  upon  a  little  dry  grufis, 

smoke.    They  live  on  tinli  and  the  fle^h  of  rudely  scraped  togellier :  the  young  birds 

reindeer.    Aeeording  to  their  food,  the  run  about  very  soon  after  they  are  nalcll- 

Laplatidcrs  arc  divided   into  Reindeer  ed.    During  this  perio<l,  t!ic  old  ones  are 

Laplanders  or  Mountain  Lai>landers^  and  very  assiduous  in  their  attention  to  thdr 

iug  Laptaodera.  The  wmMrwander  cboge:  oo  the  approach  of  aaTpeiaoii  to 

from  paefiirc  to  pa.stun?  with  llieir  rein-  the  place  of  their  (Irywsit,  they  flutter 

deer.    A  \\  <  '-'-hv  L  uilrunlr  r  j»<iH-4-.sps  a  round  his  head  with  great  inquietude, and| 

thousand    ui    inure  ot    tiiese  aniuuiis.  if  he  persists  in  advancing,  they  will  en- 

whieh  are  used  to  draw  the  sledges,  and  deavor  to  draw  him  away,  by  nummff  off 

to  carry  loads.    The  FiHhing  La[)landers,  as  if  lame,  and  inviting  pursuit  These 

however,  who  poseess  few  or  no  reindeeiv  birds  have  a  singular  mode  of  collecting 

fire  almost  entirely  on  Ush.  They  Ml  their  food,  which  consists  of  wonm. 

eables  and  birds,  and  catrh  the  eider-duck,  When  they  observe  the  small  elevation  in 

as  do  also  the  Reindeer  Laplanders,  iij  the  ground  which  the  worm  makes  before 

by  disease  or  other  misfortimes,  they  lose  it  retumsbelow  ground,  in  tlio  morning,  by 

their  remdeer.   The  Laplanders  formeriy  emptying  itself,  thoy  gently  open  it  at  top 

worslilppod  fetichrs.    At  pr»'8ent,thoy  are  wtn  their  bill,  and  lap  on  th^  ground, 

all  l>apu:£i  d,  but  they  have  mixed  tlieir  old  at  tbe  side  of  it.   This  attracts  tiie  wonn 

superatitions  with  C^nsdanity,  which  has  to  the  surface,  when  it  becomes  tbe  prey 

Ikmmi  forced  ujwn  them  ;  and  it  h  not  un-  of  tlie  in<;enioiis  hunter.    These  hinLnare 

coumiou  for  a  .Laplander  to  Ihj  baptized  wry  lively  and  active,  being  almost  ron- 

wheoever  be  cornea  to  a  }>opulous  place  tinually  in  motion,  Kp()rtin<;  and  frolicking 

where  there  are  nuMionaries.  in  the  air,  in  all  dirertions,  and  Miimilng 

Lapo,  Anmlph,  a  eolebrated  srulpfor  a  variety  of  attitudes.    They  run  along 

and  aiclutect,  burn  ut  Florence,  1232^  first  die  ground  very  nimbly,  and  spring  and 

introduced  a  belter  taato  into  areliitecture  bound  finom  spot  to  spot  with  great  agility, 

by  liis  <^rv;it  works,  and  very  hap[>ily  Tn  the  month  of  Ortolwr,  they  arc  very 

united ^solidilv  and  iprace.   He  begun  the  tiu,  and  are  then  said  to  !><>  excellent  eat- 

builduiff  of  the  cathe^nl  of  Florence  (to  hur.  Theur  eggs  are  considered  a  great 

which  Hnin«>l]eschi  aAerwards  added  tlie  deUcaey,  and  bring  Irigh  prices  ip  the 

admirable  dome),  the  strong  walls  of  Flor-  London  markets. 

( tiee,  the  convent  at  Assisi,  and  several  LAquERi5o;  the  laying  on  metals  col- 
c  lnirches  and  other  edifiesa  at  FkMence.  ored  or  transparent  vambbes^  to  produce 
He  died  in  1300.  the  an{>canince  of  a  different  color  in  the 
Lapse,  in  ecclesiastical  law ;  a  slip  or  metal,  or  to  preserve  it  from  rust.  Thus 
onusrion  of  a  patron  to  present  u  clerk  laqucred  brass  appears  gilt,  and  tui  is 
to  a  benefice  witliiu  six  montlis  of  its  be-  made  yellow.  Seed-lac  is  die  chief  com- 
ing void  ;  in  whieh  ca.<«<>,  the  1>enoflre  is  position  for  laquers,  but  turpentine  makee 
said  to  be  in  lapst,  or  lapgedf  and  the  right  a  chea|icr  Uquer.  ,  : -,  > 
of  i)n\senuuion  devolves  to  tlie  ordinary.  L4KBOAat» ;  a  namis  by  seamen 
l.Ar-irn  I.rcjAf  v  is  when^  the  h'gntee  to  the  left  side  of  a  ship,  when  ilie  sjx'Cta- 
dies  before  the  testator,  or  w  here  a  legacy  tor's  face  is  turned  in  the  diiection  of  the 
is  given  upon  a  future  coutingency,  and  head. 

lepCee  dies  before  the  oontiiifpency  Larhoard-Tack  is  when  a  ship  is  close- 

h.nulcd,  with  the  wind  blowing  on  her  lar- 

siDED ;  the  state  of  a  .ship  which  is  board  side.        v,  '  m..«  - 

inMoh  •  manimr  as  to  hare  oiw  X<4MBir  i>  flMtdnkdttikiqglqrn 
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pflnon  ef  dw  goodi  of  another,  witlioitt 

nis  consent,  with  tbe  intent,  on  tlie  part 
of  the  taker,  to  nppropriate  tln-in  to  his 
own  use.    Aa  to  tbe  tukiii;;,  thv.  mere  re- 
moving of  the  goods  is  sutVicicnt  to  con- 
sfitiitc  flir  rrinir;  a",  wlu'ir  the  thief  took 
do  w  n  goods  aud  put  them  into  a  parcel,  lor 
the  purpose  of  earrying  thoni  away,  but 
WBB  delected  and  orn'^tcd  l>eforc  carrying 
them  away,  this  wos  held  to     a  sufficient 
taking  to  constitute  larceny,    iiut,  where 
•  penon  only  changed  the  poaitiOB  of  • 
packoge  of  cloth,  by  raising  it  on  end,  for 
the  purpose  of  taluiig  out  the  cloth  from 
die  bale,  aud  wasHeleeled  io  hii  purpose 
before  he  had  opened  the  bole,  tiiis  was 
not  to  be  a  sufficient  taking  to  amount 
to  tliis  otleuce.   The  doctrine,  in  this  re- 
spect, is,  thai,  to  make  tbe  erime  of  laree- 
ny,  the  person  roiuiniffinir  it  must  get 
the  article  into  his  pwwession.   The  intent 
is  a  material  dretmnlanoe ;  lor,  if  ooe 
penon  takea  the  goods  of  another  openly, 
before  his  eyes,  thouj^h  with  the  design  of 
appropriating  them  to  his  own  use,  it  is 
DOC  lareenjr,  Iwt  only  a  treapasa:  ao,  if 
poodfflM!  taken  by  negligence  or  mistake. 
It  is  not  larceny ;  as  if  sheep  sutty  into 
one's  flock,  and  he  sheara  them  by  niia- 
take,  aa  his  own.  The  necenity  of  an 
intention  to  steal,  in  onler  to  constitute 
larceny,  is  Ulustmied  by  the  case  of  a 
MTfantv  aaiaitof  some  tfaioTea  to  aieal 
his  master'a  goods,  witli  the  cons<Mit  of  his 
master,  merely  tliat  the  tliieves,  wlio  had 
previously  formed  the  design  of  comiiiit- 
ting  the  theft,  ought  l>e  detecteil :  it  was 
held  not  Inreeny  on  the  \mn  of  thr  ser- 
vant, but  it  wa^  lii  ld  to  be  so  on  the  putt 
of  the  oAers,  though  it  waaobieeled,  in 
their  i)elialf)  tiiat  the  taking  w&s  not 
against  the  consent  of  the  master,  it  Iwing 
essential  to  larceny,  that  it  should  be  coni- 
mitled  against  the  ownar^  oonsent;  but 
the  court  ln-ld  it  to  come  under  thi-  de- 
scription of  crime,  for  the  thieves  hail  |>re- 
Tioudy  fbrmed  the  design  of  stealing  the 
goods,  and  the  master  did  not  consent  to 
tlieir  appropriating  tliem  to  their  own  use, 
but  only  to  their  proceeding  so  ftu-  that 
they  might  ba  deieeted  and  convicted  of 
the  crime.    If  a  jwrson  has  property  in 
goods,  and  a  right  tu  the  poasessiou  of 
Uiem»  he  cannot,  in  p  iieral,  eottiMit  the 
crime  of  larceny  in  taking  tliem ;  but,  if 
he  only  liax  the  custody  of  thetn,  and  no 
propeny  in  thetn,  ho  may  steal  them. 
Thus,  if  a  bailee  or  hrssee  of  ehattela  ap- 
propriates them  to  his  own  use,  it  is  not,  in 
ffeuerul,  larceny.   Yet  it  has  \)eeu  held 
ttM,  when  a  common  carrier,  having 
ehaige  of  a  package  or  box  or  good% 


cypen8it,aadinlMoat«pailof  the  goods, 

w  ith  the  intent  to  steal  them,  lUa  is  theft. 

But  the  common  law  makes  a  t'erj- subtile 
disitiuction  in  this  respect;  for,  though 
breaking  tlie  package,  and  taking  a  part, 
with  the  d«'siirn  of  apjiropriating  the  arti- 
cles, is  tbeA,yet  selling  the  whole  package 
entire  has  been  held  Mt  to  be  so,  bat  00^ 
tlio  ^'iolaiiun  of  a  trust   The  cases  where 
a  chattel  is  taken  by  n  person  to  w  hom  it 
has  been  intrusted,  and  who  converts  it  to 
Us  own  use,  present  very  nice  dkoimina- 
tions  of  lareeny  from  men'  l)r»>aches  of 
trust,  in  regard  to  which  the  distinction  is 
made  by  varioua  circmnstancea.   If  the 
person  gets  |Kianasion  of  the  goods  mider 
a  false  pretence,  with  the  dengn  of  stealing 
them,  yet,  if  they  come  into  his  possession 
on  a  cootiMt  or  tmai,  it  has  been  held,  hi 
many  eases,  iint  to  !•<•  a  larceny  ;  as,  wliere 
a  horse  was  l>arguincd  for  at  a  t'uir,  and 
tbe  purchaser  n^e  him  oti|  saying  he 
would  letnm  directly  and  pay  tlie  pur- 
chase money,  but  did  not  come  iMick  at 
uli,  iiuv  iuu;  intended  tu  swindle  the  vender, 
it  waa  held  no^  to  be  theft.  If^  however, 
the  puqM>s<'  fiirwlilrli  the  nrtiele  was  in- 
trusted to  juiothiT  is  accomplished, and  he 
aAerwurds  coii\  erts  it  to  his  own  use,  with 
the  intention  of  stealing  it,  tJiis  is  larceny; 
as,  when^  n  horse  «     let  to  go  to  a  certain 
place  uud  back,  and  liie  hirer,  having  gone 
and  vatdned,  then  sold  the  horse,  ll  waa 
1m1«1  Id  hr  tlu  ft,  for  the  particular  pur- 
pose for  which  tlic  horse  had  b^n  hitrust- 
ed  to  him,  had  been  served.   And  the 
courts  generally  lean  towarda  constru- 
ing the  olVciice  to  U'  a  larceny,  and  not 
merely  a  trespass,  where  the  poity  gains 
poasenon  by  some  fiise  pieience,  with 
the  original  intttit  to  steal ;  and  witti  goo<l 
I'ea.son,  since  it  is  achling  a  breach  of  titist 
lo  tlie  crime  of  larceny.    If  the  owner 
'does  not  fwiit  u  ith  the  poaocasion  of  the 
j:roods,  fhoM;rh  f!ie  person,  intendingr  to 
steal  them,  contrives  to  bring  them  within 
his  rMch  by  some  fidse  pretence,  this 
nti.s<^s  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  larceny ;  as, 
when'  one  sent  to  a  hosiers  for  a  ipiantity 
of  stockings,  under  j)reteuce  of  wishing  to 
purehaaa  aome,  and  having  selected  a  pait 
out  of  a  parcel  hrou^ht  by  o  scn'ont, 
w  hich  he  pretended  he  was  gouig  to  piur- 
chaae,  tmoer  aome  prelraoe,  sent  the 
servant  away,  and  then  decamjwd  with 
the  whole  jxan*el,  it  was  held  to  Ix'  larce- 
ny, for  the  owner  had  never  intrusted  iiim 
with  the  parcel,  or  cooaentedto  part  vrith 
the  posscrssion.    Tlie  same  constniction 
was  put  upon  the  case,  wheu  a  servant 
waa  aent  with  aome  goods  to  a  ceitohi 
penon,  and  another,  pMcndtaigtobe'llie 
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pcfson  to  iHioiii  iLoy  wnv  bqoIi  hw^vq^  ffoiMiy  cm  bo  moIob  wbMi  li  not  o  ool^ 

tiicm,  with  the  intent  of  stealing  them,  ject  of  property;  but  the  crime  of  lar- 

The  cases  of  ring-clropping  arc  itistaiircs  ceriy  in  not  <'onfined  to  the  depriving  of 

of  it;  such  getting  pas8C8siuu  of  inouey  or  the  imut  r  uf  the  poeaeasiou  of  the  article, 

floods  bf  &lse  pretences,  bdog  lield  to  be  It  ig  sufficient  to  constituto  tbo  ofTeoce,  to 

larceny,  thoiifrh  the  goods  come  into  the  take  tlie  article  from  the  possession  of  one 

poflBeonou  of  the  thief  by  consent  of  the  having  only  a  fecial  propeity,  as  a  cacrier 

owner;  tfaotii^  when  opemm,  in  compo-  orocterfaiilM;  and  ithoeiiffieient  allo- 

ny  with  anodier,  pretends  to  find  a  ring*  gation  of  the  ownership,  in  ttie  indict- 

which  was  previously  dropjied  for  the  ment,  to  state  that  the  article  belonged  to 

purpose,  and  the  companion,  beine  iinpoe-  such  penion  having  a  special  property,  iu 

od  upon,  propoms  to  sham  in  tne  good  lenrd  to  ehfonda  and  coffins  of  lead,  or 

fortune,  to  which  tiir  finder  consents;  but,  other  materials  of  value,  the  question  of 

not  having  luoney,  proposes  to  his  com-  ownership  has  heretofore  been  made,  and 


dispo^  of  tJie  ringi  when  its  value  is  to  be  Larceny  was  formerly  divided,  in  England, 
equally  divided.  Tlie  tnnsfer  bavinf  into  two  Mnd^gmid  and  petty;  the  for- 
beeti  made,  the  swindler  goes  off  witli  the  mcr  heing  the  stealing  of  an  article  over 
article  that  he  has  receiv^,  and  his  cum-  Uic  value  of  one  ahiiJiog,  the  latter,  tliatof 
ranion  finds  the  ring  is  of  httle  value,  an  article  not  over  Aaf  value.  The  same 
This  is  held  to  be  larceny.  A»  to  the  dbiiion  of  the  kinds  of  the  oifence,  ac- 
kinds  of  iliinps,  the  taking  of  which  is  lar-  cording  to  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen,  is 
ceny,  they  inuatf  according  to  the  com*  made  in  some  of  the  U.  States.  But  this 
mon  law,  be  penlonal  property,  it  bdng  distinction  Is  abolished  in  England  by  a 
a  maxim  that,  thougli  real  estate  may  be  statute  of  7  and  8  Geor^  In  Eng- 
trespassed  U{K)n,  it  cannot  be  stolen ;  and  land,  the  putiihhment  lor  grand  larceny 
80  fixtures,  and  whatever  is  a  part  of  the  was  deatli ;  but,  most  frequently,  of  late 
reotfy,  as'it  is  called,  could  not  l)e  subjeets  jean^  k  bas  beeneonmuted  for  transport- 
of  farreny.  TIuih  it  wtis  held  that  a  ation ;  and,  now,  the  punishment  of  all 
standing  tree,  fruit  u]H)n  the  tree,  ore  in  a  ample  laneny,  of  wh^ver  value,  is^  by 
mine,  a  ftnee,  lead,  brass,  or  other  metal,  tbestalBtsaboiro4iieBtiooed,imprisoMpent 
attached  to  a  building,  a  copper  boiler  or  transportation.  In  the  U.  States,  the 
set  in  bricks,  uud  whatever  else  would  pass  punishiTient  is  usually  imprisonment  in  the 
by  a  conveyance  of  an  estate,  was  not  a  common  jml,  or  penitentiary,  for  a  longer 
subject  oTiaroeny,  and  the  tawng  of  oneh  or  siboiler  period,  whipping  and  brsndng 
things  was  only  n  trespass  on  the  real  es-  being  now  inofnly,  iMit  not  universallv, 
uuc.  But  tliis  distinction  is. mostly  abol<  aboUshed.  Great  discretion  is  necessahly 
Mied  by  statutes,  fyt  which  there  was  the  left  witii  tfa^  court,  in  regard  to  the  fun- 
strongei'  reason,  as  many  of  these  things  ishment  of  this  offence.  Some  ifiecies  of 
were  such  as  were  peculiarly  ex|K>sed  to  larceny,  as  from  the  |)er*on,  are  more  se- 
iie  stolen.  So,  again,  by  the  common  law,  verely  punished  tlian  others,  by  the  Eng- 
tiie  fttosiously  taking  of  written  insini-  lish  law;  and  a  larceny  committed  in  a 
menti^  tbqr  not  being  considi  nd  as  prop-  dwellin<r-hotisr,  by  night,  is  generally  con- 
f9ly,  but  merely  as  evidence  of  contracts,  sidered  an  aggravated  crime,  and  is  pun- 
was  lield  not  to  l>e  larceny;  but  this  doc-  ished  accordingly.  A  severer  ponish- 
trine  fans  iieen  pai-tially  abrogated  by  stat-  ment  is  awarded,  both  in  England  aiid  the 
utes,  and  the  felonious  taking  of  bonds,  U.  States,  on  a  second  or  thiid  COBvictiQn 
IhIIs  of  exchange,  6cc^  is  larceny,  both  in  of  the  same  offender. 
Encfaind  and tbeU. States.  Astoantroals,  Imch  {laruc)  ;  a  genus  of  planiB,  n- 
birds,  &c^  the  felonious  taking  of  domes-  eluded,  by  nmny  able  botanists,  together 
ticated  ones  is  fclf»ny  ;  hut  it  is  not  so  with  with  the  spruces,  under  pinus ;  and,  iu- 
thoso  esteemed  to  be  ot'  a  wild  nature,  as  deed,  there  seems  to  be  no  essential  difier- 
bears,  fens,  &e.,  altiiough  they  may  bo-  eneo  fai  the  parli  of  fivetification ;  the 
lon^  to,  or  have  l)een  pnrchjmed  by  some  leaves,  however,  are  in  separate  sheaths, 
individual,  unless  they  are  tamed,  or  are  and  difier  from  those  botli  of  pines  and 
in  ttio  possession  and  under  the  control  of  spraees,  in  being  ftseiculste  and  deeidiiP 
Bomeone,  The  felonious  taking  of  a  hive  ous.  The  American  brch,  or  hackma- 
of  bees  is  held  to  be  larceny,  imles»  it  In;  tack,  in  a  noble  tree,  with  a  rtiaigbt  tniolu 
a  wild  hive  in  tlus  forest,  die  taking  of  which  oflen  rising  to  the  height  of  100  festf  and 
if  hald,iBFOBni!rivanla,nottobeh»eM9;»  §mog  oat  namfoaa  *  ' 
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It  is  a  native  of  Canada,  thn  mn-them 
ports  of  the  U*  States,  and  the  lii^her 
ngkm  the  All^hany  momUBiiML 
Its  southern  limit  eXoug  tiie  sea-coast 
may  (te  ])laced  at  about  latitude  41°; 
but  it  id  not  very  abundant  even  in 
V(>nnont,  New  Hampthirt;  and  Maine. 
In  Canada,  according  to  Micliaux,  it  con- 
stitutes extemiTe  masses  of  forest  on  the 
upper  parts  of  Ae  flefaenu  and  about 
lake  MiHtasains;  and  it  wjlx  ol>son«  (I,  by 
major  Long,  as  far  westward  as  lake 
Winuipe|.  Ttic  wood,  tiiougli  heavy,  is 
Vny  nif^ly  valued,  being  wmarkilbly 
strong  and  durable,  and  far  superior  to 
that  of  any  pine  or  spruce.  In  Maine,  it  is 
always  iMM  ftr  die  BBBsa  Of  vmmIIi  wbeQ 
it  can  be  procured.  Tho  Europojin  larclj, 
a  tree  very  similar  in  stature  and  appear- 
ance, but  having  cones  of  double  the  size, 
is  found  throu^out  Siberia,  and  io  most 
of  the  northf»ni  and  ninuntninouf!  parts  of 
Europe,  it  is,  however,  entirely  wanting 
inEn^HaiidaiidtbePyreDeea.-  Tbewood 
is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  is 
exceedingly  durable.  An  iustmice  is  re- 
corded of  a  vessel  built  of  c}T>rt'i«8  and 
larch,  which  must  have  lemained  under 
wnter  for  a  thousand  years,  and  tlie  timlier 
of  which  had  become  so  liard  as  to  nmst, 
eniirely,  the  tools  of  the  wofkmen.  ftia 
moeh  used,  in  naval  architecture,  for 
masf^  and  tlie  frame- work  of  vessels,  being 
callable  of  sustaining  much  sreater  pres- 
sure even  than  oak ;  aad,  in  Switzerland, 
entire  hotisew  have  been  constructed  of  it, 
wiiich,  however,  liave  the  disadvantage 
of  beooiniiig  brown,  or  e?en  blaeic,  with 
age.  It  affords  excellent  ntaves  for  casks, 
capable  of  holding  spirituous  liquor.  The 
article  of  commerce  calle<l  Venice  turpm- 
Hne  is  obtained  from  this  tree;  and  a 
single  individual  will  yield  seven  or  eight 
pounds,  annually,  for  40  or  50  years.  The 
wood,  however,  is  injured  by  the  proeen. 
The  colebrateil  ce(far  of  I^e!>anon,  tlie 
largest  and  most  majestic  of  the  cmrifera 
of  tlie  eastern  continent,  is  also  a  species 
of  Uirch.  Besidefl  mount  Lflbanon,  where 
the  few  remaining  stocks  are  preserved 
with  reliffious  veneration,  it  inhiwits  Libe- 
ria and  me  Ifimmalaya  momMdm.  The 
cones  arp  much  huger  than  those  of  the 
preceding  species.  The  wood  ia  laid  to 
be  soft,  and  of  very  little  value. 

Larcher,  Peter  Henrv,  an  <!IIMinWlt 
French  sirholar  and  translator,  was  bom 
at  Dijon,  October  12,  17%.  Ue  was  an 
intaaea  atodent  of  Grade  lit8reture,and  an 
■■iduoiis  collector  of  early  editions.  His 
tot  translation  was  tlie  JOedra  of  Euri})- 
idai^  wliioh  aniacted  little  attention  ;  but 


lie  iKicame  n  rontrihntor  to  several  hternr}* 
joumals,  and  trauslateU  from  the  £n£lish 
the  Mvfmitt  ArOienia,  fiwn  PopeVMia- 
cellaniee,  and  sir  John  Pringle*s  Observa- 
tions on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army.  He 
also  wrote  notes  to  the  Frt;ncb  veraiou  of 
Hudibras.  He  followed  with  a  trsnskition 
of  the  (in-<  k  romance  of  Chereas  and 
Callirhoe,  wliich  was  reprinted  in  the 
BUHetttipiedetRmitmt.  InlT67,adif. 
ference  took  place  between  him  and  Vol- 
tain;,  on  who*'  Philosophy  of  History'  he 
publLshcil  remarks,  under  the  title  of  a 
Supplement ;  to  which  the  latter  replied 
in  his  well  known  Defense  de  mon  OncU. 
Larcher  rejoined  in  a  Bifonu  h  la  Uk- 
Jhue  4e  mm  OneU,  with  whieh  die  eon- 
troversy  ceased  on  his  part ;  but  not  so  the 
merciless  wil  of  his  opponent  }le  soon 
after  undertook  a  irausliition  of  Herodo- 
tus, and,  in  ]774|  published  h\s  learned 
M^moire  sur  yemu,  to  whicli  tlie  acade- 
my of  ioscriptiona  awarded  Uieir  pxize. 
lUi  Uwabtion  of  Xenophoo  led  to  hia 
beiof  lAected  into  tliat  academy.  His 
Hero<lottis  was  published  in  1786,  of 
which  a  new  and  very  improved  edition 
appeared  in  1802.  He  was  subsequently 
received  into  tJie  instinite,  and  finally  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Ureek  in  the  im^ 
rial  miveiBitv,  but  waa  too  aged  for  aetiTe 
■ervices.  He  died  December  22,  1812, 
and  >vas  regretted  as  an  accompiiabed 
scholar  and  amiable  man. 

Lard  ;  the  fat  of  swine,  wluch  diAn 
in  its  situation  from  that  of  almost  every 
other  quadruped,  as  it  covets  the  auiuial 
aU  over,  and  fimna  a  diick,  distinct  and 
continued  layer  betwixt  the  flesli  and  the 
skin,  sotnewhat  like  the  blubber  iu  whales, 
applicable  to  various  purpoeeSj  both  cuh- 
naiy  and  medieiiial,  and  particularly  to 
the  composition  of  ointments.  Tlie  usual 
mode  of  preparation  is,  to  melt  it  iu  a  iar 
placed  in  a  nelde  of  water,  and  in  oia 
state  to  J>oil  it,  and  nni  it  into  bladders 
that  have  been  cleaned  with  great  care. 
The  smaller  the  bladders  are,  the  better 
the  lard  wiH  fcnepi.  The  &t  which  ad- 
heres to  the  parts  connected  with  the  in- 
testines, diftfeiB  firom  conuuou  lard,  and  is 
prafaraUe  fer  the  greasing  of  carriage 
wheela 

Lardner,  Nathaniel  ;  a  leanted  divine, 
bom,  1^,  at  Hawkhurst,  in  Kent.  At 
the  age  of  16,  he  was  sent  to  the  univerri^ 
of  Utrecht,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Ley- 
den.  Ue  returned  to  England  iu  1703^ 
and  eommaneed  a  preaeher  about  the  afa 
of  25.  In  1713,  he  went  to  reside  in  the 
Ihmily  of  lady  Treby,  as  domestic  chap- 
lain, and  tutor  to  ber  eon,  whom  he  afler- 
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wards  accooipuuieil  on  a  tour  throuffb 
fMut  of  Fmaee  tod  die  Netherland«.  In 
he  wns  engaged,  in  ronj  unci  ion 
with  other  miiunerai  ia  carnfiug  ou  a 
cotiTBe  of  leetarM  at  a  chapel  m  too  Old 
Jewry,  London.  In  1727,  he  published,  in 
2  vols.,  8vn,  the  first  pnrt  of  the  Credibili- 
ty ul'  tiie  Goiii)el  History  :  the  12th  port 
appeared  in  1755^  and  waa  fellowad  by 
three  Bupplemcntary  volumes,  comprising 
a  hifltoiy  of  the  apoadea  and  evaugeUsta^ 
wildik  ol»aer?alkmroa  die  New  Teaiaimnt 
The  imiverrity  of  Aberdeen,  in  1745,  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  In 
tl)e  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  retired  to 
Hawkhiint,  where  he  died,  July  24, 1768, 
at  the  ago  of  8-J.  Besides  lii.s  pritici}ml 
work,  he  waa  the  author  of  Jewiah  and 
Heathen  Teatimoniea  to  the  Tkuth  of  the 
Chriadan  Religion  (1764—67,4  vol&,4to); 
the  History  of  tlie  Heretics  of  the  two 
&nt  Centuries  (4to.,  17dO)  j  a  Viudicatiuu 
of  three  of  our  Savioni  Bfinelea,  and 
other  theological  compositions.  A  col- 
lective edition  of  h'la  works,  with  liis  life, 
lay  doctor  Kippis,  was  puUiahed  in  1788 
(11  Tob^  Bvo.). 

Lares  {fnmUiares)  were  the  domeslic 
and  fauulv'  tutelary  gods  among  tiie  iCo- 
tnana.  lliey  wefeunara  of  iwood,  atone 
and  metal,  and  generafiy  ptood  u])on  the 
hearth  in  a  kind  of  tJlirine  [larariiim).  The 
higher  classes  liad  tiicui  also  in  tiieir  hed- 
clmmbers  or  private  iorarui  (domeatio 
clin[Mls).  On  important  occasions,  a 
young  pig,  a  lauii>,  or  a  calf^  was  aacri^c- 
ed  to  thrai.  Fnm  theae  dmneode  loret 
must  be  distinguished  those  which  were 
fiublicly  worshij)|)ed  by  the  whole  state, 
by  a  ci^  or  clasd  of  men.  Silvaiius  was 
the  naeral  lor  of  the  iieasants,  and  Mam 
of  the  soldiery.  The  public  lares  were 
twin  sons  of  Mercury  and  the  nymph 
Lara.  At  Rome^  in  the*  beginning  of  May, 
a  festival  was  solemnized  in  honor  of 
tJienf,  and  of  the  n'igninfj  ernpemr,  wlio 
was  considered  a  public  lor.  (See  i'e- 
nolea.) 

Larissa,  a  city  of  Tliessnly,  on  the 
Peneusi  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for 
its  bull-fights,  which  were  conducted  in 
tlic  same  manner  as  they  are  at  present  in 
Madrid,  was  the  rendezvous  place  of  Ju- 
Uus  Ciesar's  army  before  the  battle  of 
Pharaafia.  It  ia  now  the  largest,  richest 
and  most  populous  rity  in  Theswily,  and 
the  aeat  ox  a  Greek  archbishopric,  with 
4000  hooaea,  and  SfMNM)  inhafaitanta^  of 
whom  about  one  fourth  are  Greeks.  It 
lifis  ]H»us«'f;  fl)r  dyeing  yam,  manufactories 
of  morocco  leather,  consideralde  com- 
nem^udaoiiie  anention  ia  paid  to  the 


cultivation  of  the  vine.  It  was  the  head- 
fpurtem  and  centre  of  tlia  military  opera- 
tions of  the  Turks  against  the  Greeks 
from  the  time  of  AU  Pacha,  who  laid  the 
ftandation  of  his  power  in  Larisaa.  Fram 
this  ciqr  aiac^  Kouiaeliid  Padia,  and  all 
tbe  otlxT  semskicrs  who  stjcceetletl  him, 
commenced  their  campaigns  against  Li- 
vadia  and  Epinis. 

Larive,  J.  Miuidtiit  dc  ;  bom  in  1740,  at 
La  Rochelie;  one  of  tliemost  distinguished 
tragic  actors  of  France,  after  Lekain  and 
Talma*  Having  made  his  eUbut  in  Lyon% 
be  appeared  in  Paris,  in  1771.  He  was 
particulariy  diatinguiahed  in  heroic  parts. 
During  the  reign  of  tenor,  lie  waa  wreal- 
ed,  and  saved  only  by  a  sccretnrj'  of  tiie 
committee  of  public  safety,  who  destroyed 
tbe  proofe  against  him  and  the  other  ac- 
tors. Before  new  documeota  could  bo  ■ 
collecte<l,  Rol)e«[»ierre  was  overthrown. 
Geoffroy's  crkiguUf  and  Talma's  rising  . 
ftme,  indoeed  nim  to  leave  tbe  atage 
rather  eariy.  He  bought  a  countr)'-seat 
in  the  valley  of  Montmorency,  and  waa 
elected  mayor  of  tlie  pLice.  In  180t),  lie 
went,  for  a  ahort  time,  to  tlie  court  of  Jo- 
seph Honajmrte,  then  king  of  Naples,  to 
estabUsh  a  Frrach  theatre  ui  his  cupitaL 
In  1816,  he  apoeared  onee  more  in  the 
part  of  TaiiciTde,  though  (*7  years  old, 
for  a  cliaritable  purpose,  witli  gn-at  suc- 
cess. Larive  died  in  lfc^22.  Of  his  seve- 
ral works,  tbe  most  im(K)rtaiit  is  his  Cours 
dt  DhUmnOimi  (3  voJa.,  Paiia^  1604— 
1810). 

Labs  {aiauda).    In  this  genua  of  biida^ 

the  bill  is  straiplit,  sleuder,  l>ending  a  little 
towards  ibo  end,  and  sbaq»-[Kiinted  ;  the 
uoHirils  ai-e  coveitxl  with  feaibers,  and  tiie  * 
tongue  bifid.  The  toes  are  free,  the  hiadar 
one  ibickesT.  and  nearly  equal  tcttbt*  outer. 
There  are  several  niecies  which  deserve 
notice.  The  alty-tem  {JL  orvmm  V  which 
is  the  most  hamionious  of  tliis  musical 
family,  is  aldiost  univenndlv  diffused 
throughout  luirope,  ia  every  where  ex- 
tremely prolific,  and  sought  for.  Theaa 
birds  are  easily  tamed,  nnd  become  so 
iamiliar  as  to  eat  from  the  hand.  The 
alrjr-lark  commencea  hia  snn^  early  in  die 
spring,  and  continoeait  dunng  the  wbolc 
summer,  and  is  one  of  thost-  few  birds 
tliai  chuut  wiulst  ou  Uie  waig.  Wiicn  it 
fintrisea  from  the  earth,  ita  notes  are  fee- 
ble and  iiiicrriipted  :  ns  it  ascends,  bow- 
ever,  they  gradually  swell  to  their  full 
tone,  and,'  long  after  the  Uid  haa  reached 
a  lieigfat  when^  it  is  loat  to  the  eye,  it  still 
continues  to  ciiann  the  ear  widi  its  melo- 
dy. It  mounts  almost  perpcudicularlv, 
and  by  auccoative  apringi^  and  deaoends 
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in  in  obfiqoe  direction,  unkss  threatened 
whh  danger,  when  it  drops  like  «  SMHie. 

Tlif  f«'fiial«*  fornis  her  n«^t  on  the  gronn*!, 
feiieraJI)  lietwecn  t\v«»  clods  kA'  earth,  and 
lues  h  wMi  dry  <irnm»  She  Uljb  fiHiror 
five  ejTSrs,  which  an>  Imtrlied  in  aJK)nt  a 
fortnight,  and  she  genendly  produces  two 
broods  in  the  year.  In  the  autumn,  when 
tbeae  birds  aswmble  in  iloeki^  tli^f  ara 
taken  hi  vast  ninnhprs.  Pennant  fftnfcs 
that  as  many  as  400U  dozen  have  been 
caught  near  OvnslaMa  akme.  The  nvood- 
lark  arborea)    b<  di.stinf?uished  by 

its  small  si/.e  and  less  distinct  colors.  Jt 
is  generally  found  near  tlie  liordera  of 
woods,  parehea  on  treoi^  and  sings  during 
the  nif^lit,  so  as  sometimes  to  l)e  inisstaken 
tor  the  nightingale.  When  kept  in  a  cage, 
near  one  of  die  latter  binH  it  often  strives 
to  excel  it,  and,  if  not  sjjcedily  removed, 
will  fall  a  victim  to  etnulation.  The  fe- 
male lays  live  eggs,  of  a  dusky  color,  in- 
terspersed with  aeap  brown  spotty  and, 
likf  til''  flmupr  spfcies,  raises  two  liroods 
in  the  year.  There  is  but  one  true  lark, 
the  sbore-larit  a^)utns),  found  in  the 
U.  States,  and  this  is  dso  aa  inbalntant  of 
Kurope,  thotigh  it  is  mtirh  more  conmion, 
and  inigrateii  fartlier  south,  in  America. 
It  is  of  a  reddish  drab  color,  witli  a  whit- 
mh  tint  fM-neath  ;  n  hnwd  pnfcli  on  the 
lireost  and  under  each  eye,  as  well  as  the 
lateral  tail  feathers  Mack.  The  faiown 
lark  of  Wilson  properly  l)clong8  to  the 
genus  nnthiLS.  This  binl,  however,  \y09- 
iMi&sL^a  many  of  the  habits  uf  the  lark,  im 
that  of  ^nging  when  rising  on  the  wing, 
aeldom  perching  on  tr»'es,  building  on  the 
gronnd,  &c.  The  Iwowu  lark  is  also  an 
mhabitant  of  both  eontioeiitB,  but  is  fbond 
only  during  the  winter  in  the  U.  States. 
It  is  of  a  fwle  nifous  color  iKMienth,  with 
the  brea^^t  spotted  with  black ;  toil  feathers 
blackish,  the  outer  half  white  ;  the  sec- 
ond, white  at  tip.  It  is  ti'^iially  found  in 
open  fields,  cultivated  grounds,  &c.,  near 
the  water,  and  feeds  exduuvelvon  insects. 
The  meadow-lark,  whieh  Wilson  classed 
with  the  alaufifi,  does  not  belonu  to  this 
genus,  being  a  stumuSj  or  rather  a  glumd- 
h  (Viell),  a  genus  somewhat  allied  to 
■cUtuda,    (^^e^^  JSUwhur-Tttirk.) 

LAajcspuR  [delphinium)  ;  a  gonus  of 
plenty  aOied  to  the  ranunculus  and  colum- 
bine, distinguished  bv  its  petaloid  calyx, 
the  superior  leaflet  ot* which  terminates  in 
a  long  sour.  The  stem  is  herbaceous, 
bearing  alternate  leaves,  whieh  are  usually 
very  much  divided  ;  and  the  flowers  are 
disposed  ui  terminal  racemes.  Some  of 
the  species  are  conunon  in  our  gardens, 
where  they  are  euMvatad  ftr  the  beauty 


and  brilliant  colors  of  dieir  flowen,  the 
prevailing  tint  of  which  is  blue.  Fifty  spe- 
cies an'  known,  all  belongini;  to  the  north- 
em  hemisphere,  and  most  of  ilieni  to  the 
re^ns  around  the  MadiierrBiMan  aid 
Black  se4i&  Five  only  inhabit  Nodh 
America. 

LAaocHE-JAcquELiN.  (See  Roche-Jac' 
qudin,  and  La  FemASe.) 

La  Roma.na,  marquis.    (See  Rnmnm.) 
Lakrey,  Domiuimje  Jcaii,  baron  de, 
eommandant  of  the  legion  of  iHmor,eBe 

■  if  the  most  distiiifnjished  surgeons  of 
l''rauce,  was  bom  in  17<>(;,  at  Beaudean, 
near  liagnercts  department  of  the  IJpp*T- 
Pyrenees,  studied  at  Paris,  under  Saba- 
licr.    Larn\v  first  intnxluced,  in  17f*Jl,  tli«* 
andnUances  voUuites  ^flying  hoepitals)  iuto 
the  French  army,  and  aeeompanied,  in 
ITHB,  the  Egyptian  expedition,  where  he 
chd  great  service.    In  all  the  other  cam- 
paigns of  .\aiH)leon,  Larrey  gave  juroofs 
of  his  great  zeal,  courage  and  sagadnr. 
After  the  battle  of  VViigram,  he  was  nmde 
a  baron.    During  tlie  passage  of  tlic 
Berezina,  he  performed  a  dangerous  ope* 
ration  on  the  general  Zajonczek,  then  dO 
years  old,  aflenvanls  viceroy  of  Poland. 
In  the  battle  of  Waterioo,  Larrey  »v/u» 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.   He  pub- 
lished his  irnimrtant  olH<>n  ntionson  F!gy|>t 
and  Syria,  in  J8(X^  in  his  Rtlaiion  hiiUh 
rimie  ef  ekirurgioj^derExp^BliBtn  de 
mie     Orient  en  Egypk  d  St/rit.  Profl- 
ous  to  this  bad  np])ean.'<l  hi^  Memoire  sur 
ks  Ampidations  (ks  Mtmbrts  a  la  SuiU  des 
Coups  dt  Feuy  itayi  detplusietart  Observa- 
ticns  (17!>7;  new  rditioii,  180t*)  :  also 
Memoire  de  Chxrurgie  milUaire  el  Caia- 
vagne  (3  irob.  1811,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Hall).  He  contribut- 
e<l      era!  articles  to  the  Dictionnmre  da 
Scit  10:1:3  Mcdicaits,  Napoleon  bcqueatlied 
to  Larrey  a  legacy  of  100,000  fianes,  and 
•  nils  fiirii,  iti  Iiis  t«'stament,  the  most  virtu- 
ous man  that  he  ever  knew.    Lamn'  wvs 
much  beloved  by  the  soldiers,  os'  tlioT 
showed  in  times  of  difBculQr. 

I^ARTA.    (Sec  .'?rfa.) 

Larvj:  :  a  name  given  to  evil  tipiriis 
and  apparitlops,  which,  acooiding  to  the 
notions  of  the  Romany,  Issued  fiom  their 
graves  in  the  niglit,  and  canie  to  terrify 
the  world.  The  word  properly  signi- 
fies a  matkf  whose  horrid  and  imcooth 
appearance  serres  to  fiagfatea  childiCO. 
(See  Ltmuns,) 

LatCAiua  ;  the  sania  of  two  noble 
Greeks  of  the  fifteenth  century,  descend- 
ants of  the  itn|x»rial  family,  and  botli  na- 
tives of  Constantinople,  who,  on  tlie  tak- 
ing oflbat  eapind  by  the  TnOsBfiaUSa, 
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lied  to  Itdy.  C9ndmdm$f  the  elder,  set-  Las  Cawbm,  EaMpuel  Auguetc  Dieo- 
tled  fioK  ut  IMilan,  where  he  was  received  donn^,  count  of^  marquin  de  m  Cauasadc, 
into  the  grond-dukc't'  liotiscliohi,  as  tutor  the  author  of  thr  wdl  known  Memorial 
to  bis  daughter.  He  uftcrwurdd  visited  dt  itainie  IkUnet  and  dih>tinguuihed  for 
Rome  and  Naples,  in  which  latter  city  he  his  faithful  attachmeDt  to  Napoleon,  wm 
opened  a  scliunl  of  »'|c>qu«'iirp,  and,  finrdly,  bom  1763,  in  the  castle  I,aa  Caoea,  near 
took  up  bis  ubude  at  Me88iua,  whither  tiie  Soreze,  in  Languedoc,  of  an  ancient 
fiune  of  his  Btenuy  attainroentH,  eiipecial-  Spaoiah  family,  to  which  the  celebrated 
ly  in  the  Greek  liuiffuage,  attracted  nuDy  Baitboloniew  Las  Caaos  (q.  v.)  belonged. 
(iHtinLMiishcd  dlMciph  s,  an<l,  ainonp  oth-  He  received  bis  early  education  from  the 
ei>i,  the  celebrated  Fietro  Beuibu,  alter-  priests  of  ilie  oratory  at  Vendome,  andaf- 
waids  known  as  the  cardinal  of  that  terwarda joined  Ae  miUtary  eehool  at  Par- 
uuru>\  !!<■  was  the  ntitlior  nf  n  Onck  is,  which  he  Irfl  to  cntrr  thi-  navy.  He 
Gnuunuir,  and  of  some  otlier  woriis  iit  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar;  and, 
that  language  and  in  Latin,  which  wcfe  Ocl20,  178i2,he  wasinthe  («4>n-fi^ht  offthe 
first  printed  at  Milan,  in  147(),  and  agUi  ca|>e  of  Cadiz.  AAer  the  (>e4tce,  be  visit- 
nt  Vcnirr,  in  14f>5,  at  ihr  Aldine  prras.  ed  Anirrica,  Afrira,  tin- l.sjc  of  France  and 
i  le  died  about  tiie  close  of  tbt)  century. —  the  Indies,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  ex- 
Johiij  the  youngar  of  the  two,  fcnmawied  perience^  He  Aen  pened  hiaexainiiiatioii 
Rhyndareniis^  took  up  bis  residence  at  in  a  very  honorable  manner,  and  obtained 
i'odua,  under  tiie  protrction  of  i^orun/o  tlie  place  of  Ueutenant.  On  the  breaking 
de'  Medici,  who  distiutfuisbed  biiii  by  liis  out  of  die  revolution,  he  remained  attach- 
fhvor,  and  desjiatcbed  him  into  Gneee,  to  ed  to  tha  court  iMirty ;  ( tnigmted,  in  1791, 
purrbai«'  vnlualth'  nianusrrif)tf.  Th"  siil-  to  Worms,  and  irsidnl  altMniHtc  iy  at  Cols- 
ton's orders  gained  bini  access  to  tJiv  U~  lentz  and  Aix-lu-Ciiapelie,  where  the 
brarics,  ao  that  he  acoompUalMid  lua  teS^  French  princes  were  siurounded  by  a 
sion  uiuob  to  the  Mitisfat-tioti  of  lils  mi-  brilliant  train  of  followerB;  served  as  a 
ployer,  and  enriched  llie  I'lorentiut  ml-  nienilK,'r  of  tlic  marine,  in  the  camp;iign 
lection  wilii  the  fruits  of  lua  res>  arcii(  s.  of  17!I2,  under  tiie  duke  of  Bruuswiek; 
In  14M,  he  quitted  Italy,  and  entered  the  and,  after  its  unhappy  termination^  went  to 
aerviceof  Louis  XII  of  France,  wIjo  made  I'.iij^land,  destitute  of  cvirry  thui^.  In 
him  iiis  envoy  to  the  Venetian  ^uaip;  tliese  circumstances,  be  supported  Ipmaelf 
but,  on  the  elevation  of  John  deP  Hadiei  by  giving  lessons  in  any  branch  of  knowl- 
to  the  popedom,  by  the  title  of  Leo  X,  edge  in  which  he  couU  find  pupikk  Af- 
Ivisraris  went  to  Rome,  at  the  invitation  ter  having  been  enpag^ed  in  the  fniitteaa 
of  liiut  pouiidj  and,  on  the  fouudaliou  of  ex))edition  to  Vcudei-,  and  the  ufliiir  of 
bis  Greek,  college  there,  waa  appointed  its  Quiberon,  where  he  escaped  almost  inirac- 


first  principal,  and  su|m  rintcndcnt  of  the  ulously,  he  issued  the  prospectus  of  bis 

(ireek  press.   To  promote  the  ends  of  Historical  Atlas,  which  met  with  great 

this  inadtution,  of  which  the  asoan^hiliff  encouragement,  and  waa  very  profitable, 

and  preserving  the  true  pronunciation  of  He  gladly  seized  on  an  opf)ortunity  to 

tli<'  (Jn'»>k  laniruage  was  one  of  the  cliii  f,  n^turn  to  Fniiicc,          Bona|mrtc  invited 

Lascuris   made  a   second  journey  into  back  ihc  emiyranU-^.    He  lived  in  I'aria,  in 

Greece,  and  brought  Itack  wilb  him  aome  a  retired  manner,  occupied  in  writing  and 

Nouihs  (if  jrood  families,  wfato  wen?  to  in  bookselUnp.    llis  principal  work  waa 

comniuiiieale  and  to  receive  instruction,  his  Historical  Athts,  which  appeared  in 

The  remainder  of  bis  life  was  divided  be-  1804,  and  met  widi  great  socoess  (another 

tWMn  FbHb,  where  he  asalsied  Francis  I  edition,  1830).   He  published  it  under  the 

in  forming  the  royal  library,  and  Rome,  name  of     Naif'  ,  ""^1  while  thus  occupied 

in  which  titter  city  be  died  of  die  «out,  at  enjoyed  several  }  ears  of  tranquillity.  But 

the  age  of  90,  m  1535.    He  pubHdied  a  his  ardent  spirit  waa  Idndled  with  admii»- 

fninslation  of  Polvbiua  and  of  the  Aifjo-  tiou  of  the  emperor,  and  ho  became 

nautics  of  Apolloniu.s,  to«rether  witli  a  sirous  to  attach  biiuself  to  him.    The  at- 

Greek  Anthology  (14')4,  folio);  annota-  tack  on  Flushing,  by  the  English,  in  1809, 

lions  on  the  wona  of  ^^(<phocles  mid  IIo-  gove  him  an  opportunity  to  act  Napo- 

mcr ;  four  of  the  plays  of  Kuripides ;  and  won  appointed  bim  chamlK-rlain  and  mas- 

a  collection  of  epigrams  uiidupophibegais,  ter  of.re4iiests  in  die  council  ot'  stale, 

in  Greek  and  Latin  (Paria,  4to.,  1537).  When  Holland  was  united  to  France,  Na- 

Lascars  ;  native  Indian  smlors,  many  poleou  sent  him  to  that  cotintr}*  to  direct 

of  whom  are  in  the  aervioaof  the  East  all  mattcra  comiected  with  the  marine 

India  company.  In  1811.  he  yvas  employed  to  liquidate  tha 

UsCiLSAi.  (SeeCoMit.)  |mUie M af dw provinoca.  He 
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I  ■flerwards  ■ppoiated  to  tWi  half  of  He  painta  the  severe  treatment  nUeh 

the  FnMich  (lepiirtmrnts,  to  fxamino  the  n'reivrd  from  the  British  govrmmrnt  in 

poor-hou8ea»  priaooti,  huepitalsi         &c.  atrong  coiont.   Las  Cesea  applied  hiuiael^ 

TUa  duty  wn  flniahed  juat  at  the  time  of  widi  the  greateat  zeal,  to  aeeomplieh  the 

Napoleon's  return  from  Russiab   A  nu-  olsfect,  which,  as  he  himself  says,  was  the 

morouf  imtioiml  f^iiani  liaving  Iwen  niised,  rause  of  his  being  forced  to  leave  St. 

oti  ttccuuut  of  the  entrance  of  the  allies  Helena.   He  wrote  to  the  empress  Muia 

Into  Fniiee,  Lae  Cbm  emend  the  10th  Lotii8B,aem  the  letter  open  to  prince  Mel' 

legion,  wliieh  he  commande*!  in  thi»  nb-  ternirli,  nnd  ilien  applied  tf)  tlic  three 

scnce  of  its  chief.    The  alnlicatioii  of  Nu-  uilied  Hovurcigns,  and  described  to  them 

poleon  and  the  restoration  of  Louis  fol-  Napoleon's  painful  flituadon.    He  iha 

ictwecL  'Lee  Cases  now  went  to  Eoghuid»  addressed  a  koer  to  lord  Bathunrt,  the 

in  onler  fo  avoid  U/nig  a  witness  to  the  Plnglish    minister,   complaining  of  the 

couree  of  atliiiia  at  PariSi  and  ailer  his  treatment  of  Napoleon.    At  Uie  same 

letura  Bved  in  retirement  After  Nat)o-  time,  he  wrote  to  all  the  membew  of  Na- 

leon's  return  from  EUmi,  he  was  ap[)oint(>d  poh-on'a  family,  and  endeavored  to  obtain 

counsellor  of  statr  and  president  of  the  for  the  ex -cn){)eror  books  and  other  coin- 

coinmisi^ion  of  re4ue»t^    liut  when  the  font«.    He  next  applied  to  the  cougres 

battle  of  Waterloo  made  NufKileoirH  sec-  of  the  Hovereigns  at  Aix-la-ChapelW|  in 

ond  alHlication  necessary,  Las  Cuiw-s  Iwg-  fiivor  of  the  illustrious  prisoner,  and  f>rr- 

ged  to  be  pennitted  to  follow  hiiti.    Hep-  sented  to  them  a  letter  from  Napoleon's 

arated  ftom  hia  family,  and  aecom|mnied  mother.  Laa  Gaaea  aho  wrote  to  La 

otdy  hy  his  oldest  aoo^  he  voluntarily  Harpe,the  tutor  of  the  enip<;ix)r  Alexau- 

shared  the  fate  of  the  exile  with  rcsigna-  der,  on  this  subject.    To  all  his  rcqn(  sis 

Uoii,iude|K;udcncc  and  ma^aniiuity.   He  and  niemorials  ho  received  nu  ojiswer. 

remained  until  the  end  of  1816  with  Napo-  He  repeated  hii  applications  with  ss  litds 

Icon  at  St.  Ill  It  tia,  and  acted  as  hissw  cn  fa-  succ<'ss  at  the  congress  of  Laybncli.  At 

ry  in  his  preparation  of  the  lustoiy  ot'iiis  this  utne  Napoleon  died. — The  Memorial 

own  life.   He  abo  faiatnicted  him  m  En^  de  Sainte  HiUne  ia  rieh  In  hiitorieal  roa- 

Ush.    But  a  letter  to  Lucien  Bonaparte,  terials,  l)ut  cannot  be  consideml  as  a  safe 

which  be  endeavored  to  send  secretly  to  authority  on  the  sul»ject  of"  Napolcon^a 

Euro|>e,  contmry  to  the  cuiutriaiids  of  the  history,  because  the  author  enlarged  it, 

English  governor,  rtccasioned  the  removal  aAer  it  had  been  finr  a  long  time  out  of  hia 

of  himself  and  his  son  from  Napoleon  hands,  from  memory,  and  ndaptcnl  it  to  the 

(Nov.  27,  IblG).   Aller  a  coniineinent  of  existing  state  of  Uiiugs.   From  what  Las 

tht,  weeka^  he  waa  sent  to  the  cape  of  Cases  aays,  it  is  evident  that  Napoleon 

Good  Hope,  and  waadetwned  in  close  con-  well  knew  that  the  work  waa  written  for 

fini'inent  forei<:lit  months,  after  which  he  publication,  and  the  notes  were  taken  in 

was  sent  bock  to  Europe.    When  he  ar-  Lis  presence,  and  at  his  request  The 

rived  in  the  Thamesi,  hia  papers  were  worlt  haa  been  trandated  into  Engliah. 

taken  from  him,  and  he  was  not  |)»  rmitted  Napoleon  placed  many  interesting  pa|n.-rs 

to  land,  hut  wjw  sent  to  Ostead.    Froui  in  the;  hands  of  Lns  Cases,  and,  among 

thence  he  was  carried  through  tiie  Netii-  others,  liis  will.    Since  the  first  edition  of 

eriands,  and,  in  December,  1H17,  hefirat  his  Memorial,  Laa  Oaaea  haa  published  an 

fniind  a  secure  nnd  quiet  residence  at  n!)n<!i,'rTieMt.     V  new  edition  of  his  Mlas 

Frunktbrt  on  the  Maine.  He  then  resided  historique^  gerUalogique,  chnnologique  tt 

(bra  longtimein  Belgium,  and  thence  went  giofcranhuiue^  also  appeared  at  Paris, 

lo  Paris,  where  he  lived  retired,  and  or-  1824,  Tolio. 

ranged  his  papers  which  he  had  n.*eov«'re«l       Lasct,  Peter,  count  de  ;  a  military^  ot?i- 

fniin  Englan»l.    In  lH2i3  appeared  his  cer,  bom  in  Ireland,  in  1G78.    Aller  the 

Mhmial  (U  Sainte  llHene,  in  eight  vol-  conquest  of  Ireland  by  William  III,  he 

unies.    This  jf)uriiril  (li-;<  los<'d  th«'  sevt  rc  entered  the  French  service.     After  die 

treuluient  wJiich  Na(>oleun  had  rr;ceived  peace  of  Ryswick,  he  entered  into  the 

fit>m  air  HudaoO'Lowe,  the  governor.  Austrian  army,  and  served  against  the 

Sir  Hudson  havinf  published  an  insuhing  TuiIdb.    Ho  was  next  employ  •!  hy  the 

answer  to  llic  count,  in  London,  his  son  king  of  Poland,  nnd  then  l»v  Pet.  r  the 

went  to  England,  and  challeDged  sir  Hud-  Great  of  Russia.  In  1709,  he  was  wound- 

eon,  who  procured  the  removal  of  the  ed  at  Pultowa ;  and  he  aariated  in  the 

youn^r  I^  Cases  from  the  country.    In  taking  of  Rig/i,  of  wlilt  li  he  was  made 

the  ejghth  book  of  this  Memorial,  tiie  governor.    He  was  made  a  lieutenunt- 

eoimt  rehnea  Ui  owahialorv  fiom  Dec.  general  iu  1720.    Catharine  I  api>oiot<)d 

81, 1816;  00  which  day  ha  left  8l  Helena,  him  govanor  of  Livonia;  He  died  la 
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m,  having  attained  the  mtA.  of  field- 
maniial.  The  prince  i]o  Ligne  publishct! 
a  collection  of  tiie  works,  and  a  journal  of 
ibe  eampaigns,  of  nuuahal  Laac^. 

Lapcy,  JoM;ph  Francis  Maunce,  count 
de,  Boii  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom  at  Pe- 
tonburg,  in  1735.  In  1744,  he  entered 
inlo  Wi  Austrian  service,  and  made  a 
campaign  in  Iinly.  He  frradually  rof»o  tn 
the  rank  of  general,  after  having  dispiayed 
his  ndfitary  lalentf  at  the  battles  of  Lo  wo- 
nts, Brarini  and  Ilochkirchen ;  and,  in 
17^,  lie  penetrated  to  Berlin,  at  the  head 
of  15,000  men  ;  for  which  bold  exploit,  he 
was  made  a  oommander  of  the  order  of 
Maria  Tluresa,  and,  in  17(>2,  received  the 
batou  of  martial.  Uoder  Joseph  11,  he 
WBB  a  meaiberof  the  eouncil  or  war  at 
Vienna,  and  was  the  author  of  the  military 
regulations  adopted  by  that  prince.  He 
was  employed  against  tiie  Turks  in  178d^ 
and  again  after  the  death  of  Laudoha. 
He  died  at  Vienna,  Nov.  30,  1801. 

La  SESif  a,  Jos^  viceroy  of  Peru,  at  the 
capitulation  of  the  royalists,  in  1824,  com- 
menced his  career  in  the  Spanidi  aitiUaiyy 
and,  in  1809,  wr>'ed  at  Saragosso,  tmder 
the  celebrated  Palafox,  in  ue  rank  of 
fieotinant-eoloaeL  Upon  iSb»  appomt- 
ment  of  general  Pecuala  to  be  via^roy  of 
Peni,  in  1816,  La  Sema  was  commission- 
ed to  succeed  him  in  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Upf»er  Peru.  He  arrived  at  Ari- 
cn  in  Si'ptember,  181*;,  and,  from  that 
time  until  i>cccitiber,  ISi^  was  promioent 
In  dbe  nulitary  openiiona  of  the  contend- 
ing partiea  Bred  to  regular  service  in  the 
peninsular  war,  he  had  no  just  idea  of  the 
system  neces^jtry  to  be  followed  in  Amer- 
ica; and  tlierefora,  in  apita  of  hia  proficien- 
cy in  faetirs,  he  proved  no  nmtcli  even  for 
the  hoif-amiod  gauckos  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
In  hie  fiiit  campaign,  he  advanced  to  Sal- 
ts, but  was  coitipelled  to  n-tin>  indisordM'. 
Finding  his  boasted  plans  of  conducting 
the  war  en  r^gie  to  fail  him.  La  Sema 
asked  and  obtained  leave  to  retnni  to 
Spain.  In  1819,  he  arrived  in  T/iina  to 
embark,  and,  while  there,  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutetuuit-ffeneral,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  expected  invaaon  from 
Chile,  and  prevailed  upon  to  remain.  He 
received,  uccordiogly,  the  direction  of  the 
miBtary  openOions  against  San  Marlhi; 
and,  by  means  of  a  junta  of  his  friends,  ap- 
pointc^i  to  advise  the  viceroy  in  die  pros- 
ecution of  the  war,  he  became  supreme  in 
military  mattcra.  In  Jaanafy,  1821,  a 
faction' of  the  Spanish  army  deposed  the 
viceroy  Pezuela,  and  placed  La  Serua  at 
the  hnd  of  the  maiBniant.  Thaaubae- 
queoi  hiMHyar  tfaa  war  beioofi  id  aiip 


other  places  La  Sema  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  at  the  ImttJe  of  Ayachnco, 
Dec  9, 1824,  which  put  an  eo4  ^  his  au- 
tiiority  in  Poni.  On  hia  return  to  Spahi, 
he  n  ttri-ii  from  public  life,  to  reside  in  his 
native  town  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera. 

Lasher  {coUus  scorpiusU  u  tbrniiduhle- 
Mdng  and  ainguiar  fMi,  belonging  to. 
iho  great  order  of  acnnthrrptrn/friens  (Cu- 
vierj.  It  is  about  half  a  foot  ibna,  having 
the  head  and  anterior  part  moehlaii^  in 
profHjrtion  tlian  the  posterior.  The  head 
IS  blackish,  the  back  variepated  with  pale 
and  black  |)atches,  placed  transversely; 
sides  divided  by  a  rough  longitudinal  line, 
below  wfiich  dioy  are  yellow,  In^coming 
whiter  as  ibey  auproach  the  belly.  The 

S'U-eovais  aiid  nead  are  furnished  with 
nnidabia  epines^  which  are  capable  of 
inflicting  a  painful  wound,  which  circum- 
stance appears  to  have  been  well  known 
to  the  anaents:  "  Et  a^pUit  dwronoeHuruM 
scorpiujt  if/u."  This  fish  has  llie  faculty 
of  swelling  out  its  gill-covers  and  cheeks 
to  an  enormous  size.  It  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  northern  Atlantic  ocean,  being 
very  fn^quent  aliout  Newfoundland  and 
the  Eastern  States,  where  it  is  called  tcU' 
pinjT.  In  Greenfaoid,  it  fimna  a  frvotila 
article  of  fixKl.  , 

Lassa;  a  city  c)f  Asia,  the  rapilu  of 
Great  Tbil>ct,  little  known  to  Europeans. 
It  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  the  reaklence 
of  the  Daiai-Iama,  or  the  great  h«'ml  of 
the  Shaman  religion.  Hence  it  is  usually 
crowded  with  n>val  and  noble  personages, 
from  all  parts  ot  Asia,  w  ho  come  to  piv- 
senl  tlieir  homage,  and  to  offer  nplendid 
presents  to  this  eanlily  divinity.  Lon.  9P 
&  E.i)at.29P30f  ^.   (See  Lomo.) 

Lasso,  Orlnndo  di  (Orlandiis  I^ssiis); 
one  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  the  six- 
teenth eentmy.  He  was  bora  at  Mone, 
h)  Hainaut,  in  1530.  Thuanus  (De  Thou) 
relates  that  he  was  cniried  off,  while 
a  child,  on  account  ul'  iiis  fine  voice. 
FenL  Ckmzaga,  viceroy  of  Sicily,  took 
him  to  Italy,  and  had  him  instructed  in 
music.  Having  lost  his  voice  in  his  18th 
year,  he  was  occupied  three  years,  in  Na- 
ples^ as  a  teacher  of  music.  He  then  be- 
came chafiel-master  in  the  Lateran  cliurch 
in  Home.  Here  iie  remained  two  yeans, 
and  than  retnniad  lo  hIa  naliifa  country 
to  8«"e  his  parent!-!,  whom,  however,  he  did 
not  find  living.  He  then  travelled,  with 
Julius  C«esar  Brancacck),  to  England  and 
France,  and  aflBln  lifad,  ibr  some  yean, 
in  Antwerp,  whence  he  went  to  Munich 
OS  chapel-master  to  Albert  duke  of  Ba^n- 
fia.  GhirietlXofFkaBeahivilodhuntn 
Farii;  hot  Imo  leanM,  on  hm  wagr  to 
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that  nity,  \h<'  drnth  of  the  kinp,  nnH  was 
iiiime<liau>ly  rr^estabUshed  in  his  nlace  by 
dukeWilfiain.  He  renrnined  in  tm  oIliM 
until  IiIh  (loath.  Orlando  was  equally  oel- 
ebi»te<l  for  his  sarnxl  and  his  serular  mu- 
AC.  lie  was  the  improver  of  figured 
eottnterpoint  His  prodoetioiiB  were  nu- 
mrrdiis,  luit  are,  at  fWPSfnf,  rnrt'ly  to  In? 
met  with.  Ha  soot  published  a  collec- 
tion of  his  moMtf  under  the  ntme  Jlfb|r- 
mm  OpU9  Musicum  (Munich,  1604, 17  vol- 
um»»s,  folio).  In  the  myal  library  at  "Mu- 
nich, is  the  richest  collectioii  of  his  worivs. 

Latakia  (anciently  Lcuxficea) ;  a  sea- 
port  in  Pyria,  ."SO  niilf.s  south  Antiocli,  70 
south-west  Alep|X) ,  Ion.  35°  44^  E. ;  lat. 
a?*  ^  N.;  poptdotion,  in  1810,  abo« 
1<),(K)0;  Mince  nnluced  to  4000.  It  is  a 
(Jreek  lH!*hop'rt  see.  It  is  situated  at  the 
btiae,  and  on  tlic  south  side  of  a  sinull 
peninfmla,  which  projects  half  a  league 
into  tlip  s<'n.  IlM  port,  lik«'  all  tlin  orhrrs 
on  lluM  (  (ntsf,  is  a  s<»rt  of  ttanin,  environed 
h?  a  niulr,  the  entrance  of  which  is  Tery 
nanow.  It  niii^lit  contain  25  or  30  ves- 
sels, hot  tl)o  Turks  have  siifTrn-d  it  to  he 
so  choke«i  up  as  si^arrely  to  admit  4. 
Ships  of  above  400  tons  cannot  ride  then* 
and  liarrily  a  yoar  pasw'^.  tliat  one  is 
not  stranded  in  the  entrance.  Notwith- 
fllandinfr  this,  Latakia  carries  on  a  gn*ut 
commerce,  consisrtinffcluefly  of  tobacco, 
of  which  upward.^  of  30  cargoes  are  annu- 
ally sent  to  Dainietta.  The  returns  from 
tfaenoe  ave  rice,  whieli  iif  baftBred,  in  Uppev 
Syria,  for  oil  and  cottons.  This  place  is 
subject  to  violent  earthquakes.  One,  in 
179G,  destroye<l  a  great  part  of  the  city, 
and  2000  of  the  inhabitants ;  another,  Ul 
1822,  overthrew  a  third  of  the  Iniildings. 

Lateran  ;  a  square  in  Rome,  so  called 
fifom  an  andent  Ronian  finnily  of  the 
aanic  nanie.  Nero  jiuf  to  death  the  last 
possessor,  Plnutius  Lateranus,  and  seized 
his  estates.  Thus  the  Lateran  palace  be- 
came the  property  of  the  emperor.  Con- 
Ktnntinc  the  fJn^at  gave  it  to  the  jwpes, 
who  occupied  it  for  1000  years,  until  the 
removal  or  their  residence  ftom  Rome  ti> 
Avip;ii(m.  The  cliiirch  of  St.  .Tohn  of 
Latenin,  connected  with  this  palace,  was 
built  l)y  f'onstantinc.  It  is  the  episcopal 
church  of  the  pope,  and  the  principal 
church  of  Rome;  hence  the  inscription 
over  the  principal  door — Omnium  lu-lns 
ef  orhia  eeeksianm  maler  d  tofnA  (the 
liKitlier  and  head  of  all  the  churobeaof 
the  city  and  die  world).  It  \h  also  called 
the  Laleran.  Its  great  antiquity,  tlie 
recollection  of  11  coolieils  which  have 
bsen  held  in  it,  the  rare  relics  which  are 
fraerved  in  it,  and  its  splendid  arcbitect- 


urcr  render  this  church  particularly  wor- 
tliy  of  observatioQ.  At  tlie  fK>rtaris  ti>e 
bueony,  from  wUdh  the  p>pe  bostuwa 
his  blessing  upon  the  people.  At  the 
chief  ahar  of  this  church,  none  hut  tlie 
{Kipc  can  read  mass;  for  within  it  ie 
a  wooden  one  of  great  antiquity,  upon 

which  the  apostle  T*eter  is  fmid  to  have 

read  masBi  In  this  church,  also,  are  to 
be  aean  die  two  slooli  of  red  maiUc^ 

which  have  an  opening  ui  the  middle  of 
the  sent,  and  which  are  said  to  have  l»een 
Ui^  d  tor  the  invmigation  of  tiie  8e.x  of  the 
newly  elected  pope ;  but,  in  tlM  bMha  of 
Caracnila,  when-  they  were  found,  they 
were  probaitly  put  to  an  euiirely  diflerent 
nse.  At  the  present  time,  eveiy  newly 
elected  pope  lakes  solemn  poMBion  o'f 
this  church,  accompanied  hy  a  cavalcnde. 
Upon  the  Lateran  Place  stands  a  chapel, 
10  wfaieh  bekMigs  the  AoleisaniB  (a  stair- 
case of  28  stejH,  whicli  is  said  to  have 
come  from  the  h(>i)S4>  ot'  Pilate,  and  which 
beUeven  as(*enrl  on  tlieir  knees),  and  the 
chapel  of  San  Giopanm  m  fhidt,  built  by 
the  emperor  Constantine,  the  cupola  of 
which  consists  of  eight  iwrpiiyrv'  piilara, 
eoMidered  die  most  beauflftil  in  Rome. 

Latf  Wakk;  a  ci  rernony  used  at  fu- 
nerals, in  some  parts  of  tlie  Highlands  of 
Scodand.  The  evening  aAfr  the  deatli 
of  any  pereon,  the  n'latioiis  and  friends  of 
the  decea.Hed  meet  at  the  house,  attended 
hy  a  bagpi{>e  or  fiddle.  The  nearest  of 
ion,  be  it  wife,  son  or  daughter,  opens  a 
melancholy  ImiII,  ilancing  and  fcretting 
(i.  e.  eryinir  violently)  at  the  same  time, 
and  this  continue;*  till  daylight ;  but  widi 
gamlHils  and  fiolica^  among  the  younger 
part  of  the  company.  If  th»«  corpse  re- 
mains uuburied  for  two  nights,  the  same 
rilea  ars  renewed. 

LATtMER,  Ifutrh,  an  eminent  EniHi^h 
prelate  and  refonneriu  the  sixteeatli  e«i- 
tur>-,  was  the  son  of  a  nsj)ecuible  yeoman 
at  Ttiureaalon,  in  Leicestershire,  where  he 
was  iKim  about  the  year  1470.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  a  country 
flcbool,  whence  be  was  removed  to  Cho- 
bridge  in  his  14th  year.  He  first  l>ecama 
openly  obnoxious  to  the  enemks  of  inno- 
vation, by  a  series  of  discotirses,  in  which 
he  dweh  upon  the  uncertabi^oflradilloo^ 
the  vanity  of  works  of  su|>erer«\ir'»tion.  and 
the  pride  and  usurpation  of  the  Koninn 
biersrehy.  At  length,  the  biriiopof  E<lf 
interdicted  his  preaching  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  university  ;  hut  doctor 
liaraes,  prior  of  the  Augustine,  being 
fiieorily  to  the  reformation,  licensed  Lati- 
mer to  pnmch  in  his  chapel,  which  was 
exempt  trom  episcopal  interference.  The 
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piiii^Mi  of  the  nevf  opinions  wat*  repir- 
sented  to  cardinal  Wolsey,  who,  at  the 
importuDi^  of  archlushop  Warfaam,  cre- 
ated a  court  of  bMiop  and  deacona  to  put 
the  laws  in  execution  against  heretics. 
Before  thia  court,  Bilney  and  Latimer 
wtn  mmoKNied,  and  tne  ftrmer,  who 
mo  deemed  the  principal,  being  induced 
to  recant,  the  wliole  were  set  at  liberty ; 
and  Latimer  was  licensed,  by  the  bishop 
of  London,  to  preoeh  throughout  Eng- 
land, Btltit  y  Mftcnvni  !s  disclumed  his 
abjuratioo,  and  autiered  nuutyrdom  at 
Norwich.  The  ftle  of  hb  fiiend  bv  no 
#BMi)intinudatr<i  Latimer,  who  had  dw 
courage  to  write  a  letter  of  remonstrance 
to  Henry  VIIL  on  the  evil  of  prohibiting 
theoooof  the  IKblo  in  Engtiah.  Ahhough 
this  epistle  produced  no  effect,  Ileniy 
presented  the  writer  to  the  Uving  of  West 
Kinton,  in  WUtahire.  The  ascendency 
of  Anne  BoleyDfOndrinof  Thomas  Crom- 
well, proved  favorable  to  Latimer,  nnd  he 
was,  in  153d,  appointed  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter. It  wao  tnen  die  cnetoni  fer  liMiopo 
to  make  presents,  on  new-year's  day,  to 
the  king,  and,  among  the  rest,  Latimer 
waited  at  court  with  his  ^ft,  which,  imtead 
of  a  pinae  of  goM,  was  a  Now  TMlunent, 
baring  the  leaf  tume<1  down  to  this  pns- 
eaffe — ^"  W  horemongers  and  adulterers  God 
wul  judge;'*  Heniy  was  not,  however, 
oftaded;  ud,  when  tlie  sturdy  prelate 
was,  some  time  after,  called  before  nim  to 
answer  for  some  paasages  in  a  sermon 
which  he  hod  preaebed  ot  eotnt,  he  de- 
r n  il  r!  !iitu;^>  If  so  honestly,  that  ho  wjis 
dismissed  with  a  smile.  The  iall  of  Anne 
Boleyn  and  Cromwell  prepared  the  way 
fur  n>vers<  s,  and  the  ax  arUeleo  being  car- 
ri*  li  in  [tarliament,  Lnt'uner  rrsii'-nr-l  his 
bisiiounc,  rather  than  bold  anv  othce  lu  a 
csfaofflr' which  onftiroed  sudi  terais  of 
commuraon,  and  retired  into  the  countr}'. 
Here  he  n mnined  in  privacy,  until  oblig- 
ed to  repair  to  London  for  medical  advice. 
There  he  was  discovered  by  the  eroissarioo 
of  Gardiner,  and  imprisoned  for  the  re- 
mainder of  Henry's  reigiL  On  the  ac- 
oeaiion  of  Edward,  he  was  released,  and 
became  highly  popular  at  court  by  liio 
prrnrhlnjr,  during  that  reign,  but  never 
eould  be  mduced  to  resume  his  episcopal 
IliiMMift  X  Ib'iook  op  hto  abode  with 
nrrh bishop "Clnottier,  at  Laml'  .  where 
his  chief^ emptoj^meut  wiw  to  hear  com- 
plaints and  procure  redress  for  the  poor. 
Hoon'^joAif' Vary  ascended  the  throne, 
Latimer  was  cited  to  appear  before  the 
council,  in  doing  which,  an  opportunity 
wai  iflbrded  Intt  lo  ciint  tibo  ftiiudoiiL 
Hi^  iMVilWf  yfe^pared  With  dMnQT  tO 


obey  the  citation,  and,  as  he  passed 
through  ^niitlifield,  exclaimed,  This 
place  has  long  groaned  for  me."  About 
the  iBflio  tune,  Cranmer  and  bishop  Rid* 
ley  were  also  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
the  three  prelates  were  confined  in  t|ie 
OHne  roon.  Ffon  thoTViwortfioywieio 
conveyed  to  Oxford,  and  oonfined  in  the 
common  prison,  preparatory  to  a  disputa- 
tiou,  in  which  Latimer  behaved  with  in- 
trepidity and  ifanplicity,  refusing  to  deliver 
nny  thing  more  tnan  a  free  confession  of 
his  opinions.  The  three  prelates,  although 
condemned,  remained  in  pr»on  16  months, 
chiefly  because  the  statutes  under  whidi 
they  had  been  tried  harl  been  formally  re- 
pealed. In  1555,  however,  new  and  more 
aanguinary  laws  having  been  enacted,  in 
support  of  the  Roniun  n  ligion,  a  commis- 
sion was  issued  by  cordinnl  Pole,  tlie 
pope's  legate,  to  try  Latimer  and  Ridley 
for  heresy.  Much  pains  were  taken, 
during  this  second  trial,  to  induce  them  to 
sign  articles  of  subscription,  which  they 
aleodfustly  refused,  and  wein,  fai  conse- 
quence, delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm, 
and  condemned  to  the  flames.  This  sen- 
tence was  put  in  execution  about  a  fort- 
night after  their  condemnation,  Oct  16, 
1555.  At  the  place  of  execution,  having 
thrown  off  the  old  gown  which  was  wrap- 
ped about  him,  Latimer  appeared  in  a 
shroud,  prepared  for  tho  pinpooe,  and» 
with  his  ft'Uow-suflerer,  was  fastened  to 
the  stake  with  an  iron  chain.  A  ffigot, 
TCodjr  kindled,  was  then  plaoed  at  Ridley's 
feet,  to  whom  Litimrr  exrinimed,  "  Be  of 
good  comfort,  ma-^ter  Ridley,  and  play  the 
man.  We  shall  this  day  light  such  a  can- 
dle, by  God's  grace,  in  Fingland,  aa,  I  fnist, 
sh.'dl  never  Ik?  ptit  out.**  He  then  recom- 
mended his  soul  to  God,  and,  with  hnu- 
nem  and  composure,  expired.  Hlo  preach- 
ing was  popular  in  his  own  tinjcs,  in 
which  his  simplicity,  familiariQr  and 
drollery  were  highly  estimated. 

Latiit  Ehfibx.  (See  BjfUKMm  Em- 
ptrt.) 

Latins  (LaUm);  an  ancient  people  of 
Latiuro  in  Italy,  who  sprung  fiftrni  a  mix- 
ture of  the  aborigines  with  Areadiun- 
Pela-sgian  and  Trojan  colonists.  The 
derivation  of  their  name  is  unknown.  It 
hi  not  praboble  Aat  they  loeehred  h  fiom 
king  Lniinus.  Janus,  Sntum,  Picus  and 
Faunus,  who  were  deifie<i  by  their  sub- 
jects, are  represented  to  have  been  the 
moot  ancient  Latin  kings.  These  namea 
were  probably  appellations  of  the  old 
Pelasgum  divinities.  During  the  reign  of 
Fnmui,  Horenlei  ond  Evondv  so  nid 

*  -      Lama     a^^mm^     Sa.     V  .AflkttMA  •      — ImA^^M 
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uuigfat  the  aborigines  the  use  of  the  alpha- 
bet, music,  and  other  arts,  and  ako  Mie- 

ccodod  Fmmus  in  tin-  povi  mment.  About 
*]0  ycan^  aflt  rwanls  livt  ,1  kiupa  IjatiruH,  at 
whose  court  yEiu  aa  (q.  v.)  arrived,  umr- 
fied  his  daufhter  Lavtbia,  and  succeeded 
Id  his  t!irnm».  The  city  of  AWm  I.onga 
was  built  by  AwaniiiH,  the  son  of  A^aen 
by  a  former  marriaffc,  and  made  the  seat  of 
the  l«tui  kings.  Heucei'orwvrd  we  know 
nothing  of  iJio  history  of  I^ititim,  whose 
all  bore  iho  surname  of  SylviuSf 
Romulus  and  Remus  fand  the  foun- 
dations of  a  n<>w  city.  Jealousy  kindlni  a 
WW  l)etween  tliese  two  sister  states,  Uie 
Latin  and  the  Roman,  which  terminated 
it^ih  die  aubjuffation  of  the  Latins  and  the 
demolition  of  their  rnjiiuil.  Rome  became 
the  capital  of  all  Latium,  when  king  Ser- 
▼itts  imited  the  LitiM  with  die  Romana 
in  a  permanent  oonfederacy.  From  thin 
efioch,  we  ma?  date  the  beffiiming  of  tiie 
greatness  and  splendor  o?  Rome;  for, 
without  the  valor  and  friendship  of  tlie 
Latins,  slic  woiilil  upvor  liavo  olvfniinMl  the 
domiuiuu  uf  the  world.  Tarquinius  Super- 
hue  endeavored  to  dmvr  this  allianoe  etill 

closer;  f)Ut,  after  his  hMiwslunt  ur,  he  »  \- 
citod  the  Latins  to  rise  against  Rouie. 
This  war  of  the  Romans  with  the  Latins, 
the  tlrst  Hiic(>  the  alliance  which  had  been 
made  between  tlitin,  was  derided  in  favor 
of  Rome  by  tlie  valor  of  the  dieuitor,  and 
die  trea^  was  lenewed.  In  the  year  of 
Rom*'  -11  1,  there  was  a  still  timn'  danger- 
ous nipture  between  tliem.  The  Latins 
made  war  upon  tlie  Samnites,  who  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  the  Romans.  A 
dispute  arose  l)etween  Rome  and  Latinm, 
in  which  tlie  latter  went  so  fur  as  to 
demuid  that  one  conmil  and  half  of  the 
■enate  should  l>e  Latins.  This  demand 
was  indigtuuitly  rejecteil  by  the  Romans, 
and,  in  tlu;  wju*  which  followe*!,  the  I^t- 
ina  wiTe  n'dnced  after  a  very  wven* 
struggle.  When  the  Rinnans  had  nearly 
obtained  the  dominion  of  tlx;  world,  the 
Latins  made  another  attempt  to  regain 
tlieir  freedom,  by  engaging  in  tlie  Social 
war  (A.  V.C  nnd  they  sviccetMletl  so 
ftr  as  to  recover  many  of  tiieir  privileges. 
(See  Rmne^  and  Lalium»)  Niebuhr's  His- 
tory of  Rome  (introductory  chaptr-r)  con- 
tains a  critical  examination  of  the  origin 
of  die  Latins. 

Latinus  ;  a  son  of  Faunua  by  Mueia. 
He  was  king  of  the  alwripines  in  Italy. 
He  married  AmuUi,  by  whom  he  had  'u 
aon  and  a  daughter.  The  sou  died  ui  hie 
infancy,  and  thr;  daufrlitcr,  calle<l  Lavinia, 
was  secretly  proimsed  in  mairiace^  by  her 
no±Urto  TunuiM,  kingof  die  RutulCoot 


of  her  moat  powertul  admimrb  The 
fod9  opftoaed  thia  unioo,  and  the  «NMla 

declarcii  tliat  Lavinia  must  beoonia  iba 
wif.'  of  a  foreign  prince.  The  arrival  of 
yKiieos  in  Itaiv  seemed  favorable  to  tliis 
prediction,  and  Latinua,  by  ofibing  his 
<laiii:IitfT  to  the  foreign  prince,  and  mak- 
ing him  his  fheud  and  ally,  seemed  to 
have  fhlfilled  the  eommandacrf'die  orack. 
Tunnis,  however,  disapproved  of  tlM  OOBp 
duct  of  Latinus  ;  he  claimed  L"\vinin  ns 
hie>  lawAil  wife,  and  prepared  to  support 
his  eauae  by  arms.  JBneaa  took  up  aimt 
in  his  o\vn  defence,  and  Latiuni  was  tlie 
seat  of  the  war.  After  mutual  losses,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  auarrel  shouki  be 
deckled  by  a  combat  between  tlK>  two 
rivals,  and  Ijitinus  pnwnised  his  dauglitor 
to  tJie  conqueror,  ./luueas  obtained  the 
victory,  and  manied  Lavinia.  Lalhiua 
soon  after  jlied,  nnd  was  .succecd(?d  by  his 
son-in-law.  Thi^  is  the  form  of  llie  le- 
gend in  tlie  iEucid ;  other  accounts  are 
different 

Latitudk,  Geocraphicat.  ;  the  dis- 
tance of  a  place,  on  the  surlace  of  the 
'eaith,  ftom  tne  equator,  meaaured  by  diat 

nrc  of  the  meridian  of  the  place  which  is 
interceptetl  bi>twe(;u  the  place  and  tint 
e<|uator.    Geographical  laUtude  is  either 
north  or  Boutli,  aocoiding  as  the  place, 
reckoned  Iroin  tlie  e(jiiator  of  the  earth, 
hes  towards  tJie  north  or  the  south  pole. 
Ladtude  is  the  meaaure  of  the  angle 
formed  hy  a  vertical  line  dniwii  from  uie 
place  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  the 
plane  of  the  equator.    Since,  however, 
diia  vertical  hn*%  if  oontinued  to  the  heav- 
ens, p,is>j<.'s  tiirough  the  zenith  of  tlie 
pUtcoi  and  the  plane  of  the  terrestrial 
equator,  condnued  to  the  heavens,  uieeti 
the  celestial  eiinator,  the  latitude  of  a 

Clace  is  also  di  terrnined  by  the  distance 
etweeu  the  c^'le^tial  equator  aud  the  ze- 
nidi,  or,  in  otlier  wohIh,  by  the  oomple- 
ment  of  the  altitude  of  the  e<]i?;it()r ;  and, 
as  the  comnlemeut  of  the  altitude  of  the 
equator  is  the  altitude  of  the  pole,  the  lad- 
tude of  a  place  is  equal  to  the  altitude  of 
the  pole  at  that  |»lace.  Places  situated 
in  the  e([uator  iibcW  have  ueiilier  latitude 
nor  altitude,  becaiiae  dieu"  two  poles  lie  in 
the  hoii/.on.  Nor  can  the  latitude  of  a 
place  be  more  tliou  iX)°,  because  the  alti- 
tude can  never  exceed  90°,  that  is  to  say, 
because  the  pole,  at  tlie  most,  con  only  be 
in  the  zenith  it."»elf.  Lntitudes,  together 
with  longitudes  (q.  v.),  ser^e  to  lax  the  al- 
uaUon  of  phu^ea  on  ^  globe,  and  diair 
(listam  f  fmm  each  other.  The  determi- 
nation of  local  fiositions  is  tlie  foundation 
of  geography,  and  of  the  correct  prc^jec- 
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tion  of  maps. — In  astronomy,  lalitudr  is  amonntpd,  at  the  most,  to  ahout  4fJ  mWon 
used  to  signify  the  distance  of  a  heavuuiy  in  dioineten  and  liiu  actual  l)ouiidarie8 
body  from  the  ecHptiC)  which  tfisamce  b  w«re  prohoMy  the  Tiber  on  the  west,  the 
measurfid  by  the  arc  of  a  p^^at  circle  Aiiio  mx  tlio  north,  mount  Alpidum  on 
(circle  of  latitude^  perpendicular  to  the  tJie  f^ai^t,  and,  on  tJie  south,  the  city  of  Ar- 
eeltptic,  which  is  intercepted  between  dea,  which  was  situated  at  the  distance 
the  ecliptic  and  the  Dody.  Here,  of  160  «fad&>  from  Rome.  Latiuni  allei^ 
abo,  latitude  is  north  and  south.  A  wanls  extended  to  \\u'  river  Liris  ((Jari^- 
beavenly  body  in  the  ecliptic  lias  no  liano),  hut  the  northuru  uud  eastern  bouu- 
ktitude,  for  which  reoeoo  the  aun  haa  no  dariea  remained  the  eame.  Inthe  eariieit 
latiludo,  and  that  of  tlie  planets  is  verj'  timen,  there  was  a  lar^f  Inun*l  g^rove  situ- 
small.  The  latitude  of  a  heavenly  botly  ated  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouili  ol'  llie  Ti- 
can  nerer  exceed  90^*.  It  is  determined  her,  which  exten<led  as  lar  as  the  city  of 
bv  the  right  ascension  and  decUnation.  Laurmtiun.  This  grove  not  only  gave 
'fho  latitude  of  stars  is  laid  down  in  tlio  name  to  the  city,  bnt  also  t<»  the  «ur- 
the  lidU»  of  the  fixtnl  statu  An  exttui-  rounding  couutr}',  which  was  hence  called 
rive  fist  of  the  geosrrapMeal  hititudea  of  Lourviifmiitc^,  and  the  inbafaitania  were 
j)laces  is  roniaijicd  in  the  Berlin  Collec-  styled  Laurentts.  This  prove  is  said  to 
tion  of  Astrononiioal  Tables,  vol.  i,  p.  4'3  have  l)een  standini;  in  tiic  time  of  the 
et  scq. — Heliocentric  latitudt  of  a  planet,  emperor  Coinmodus.  Ik  tweeu  tJ»e  Tiber 
ie  its  latitude  or  distance  from  the  ecliptic,  ana  the  ci^  of  Laiinntiin)  waa  the  place 
such  as  it  woidd  apjM'nr  tntrii  the  stm.  where  .^Jiens  j>itrhcd  his  ran)|»,  which 
This,  when  the  planet  comes  to  the  same  lx>ru  the  name  of  Troy.  To  the  eastward 
point  of  Its  oiiat,  is  alwa^  the  iame,  of  thia  place,  24  ifudSa  flom  the  Tiber, 
or  uncbange{d>le. —  Geocentnc  latitude  of  a  was  the  city  of  Laurentum.  Farther  on, 
planet,  is  its  latitude  as  seen  frrjm  the  lay  the  little  river  Numi«Mis  and  the 
earth.  This,  though  the  planet  be  in  tlie  sources  of  the  Jutiuita;  and  still  larther  to 
aame  point  of  ila  oiWt,  ia  not  ahrajm  the  the  east,  waa  elmiiled  the  city  of  Lavinium. 
sani'",  In  It  alters  nrconling  to  the  position  R'yond  the  soun'csof  the  Nnmicusand  the 
of  tlie  eortii  inresyiect  to  the  planet.  The  Juturna,  was  the  mountain  upon  which, 
latitude  of  a  star  is  altered  only  by  the  30  years  after  the  buildmg  of  LavhuunH 
abemition  of  Kghty  and  the  aeouJar  varia-  was  placed  the  city  of  Alija  Longa.  fic- 
tion of  latitude.  hind  this,  towards  the  Ilemici,  lay  Arieia; 

LATiTL'DiffARiAif,  among  divines,  de-  still  liuther  above,  in  tlie  extreme  uurth- 

nolea  a  peraon  of  moderation  with  regard  eaaterly  comer  of  Latiuin,  waa  the  d^of 

toreligioiis  opinions,  in  contradi.stinction  Pro^ncitlB;  towards  the  northern  extremity 

to  the  rigid  adhertuits  to  particular  doe-  of  the  same  province,  was  the  city  of 

trincs.    This  name  was  tirst  given,  by  Tibiir,  and  between  these  two  cities  and 

way  of  distinction,  to  those  excellent  per-  Rome,  were  Qabii  and  Tusculum.  AJi 

sons,  in  England.  \\  ho,  about  the  middle  these  cities  were  colonies  of  .Alba  Longa, 

and  towards  tlie  close  of  the  seventeenth  The  first  colony  of  tlie  liomaus  was  Oa- 

oentury,  endtayoied  to  allay  the  conteala  tia,  eslab&hed'by  Anew  Maitiua,  below 

that  prevailed  between  the  more  violent  Rome.   In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Lati- 

Episcopalians,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  um  was  very  thinly  inhabiietl :  and,  100 

more  rigid  Presbyterians  and  indepcnd-  yeare  after  tiie  building  of  Koiue,  coin- 

ents,  on  the  other,  and  also  between  the  plaints  began  to  be  Bnada  on  account  of 

Amiinians  and  Calvinists.    At  prt»senf,  it  the  de.';olation  of  the  country  and  its  un- 

generally  denotes  one  who  de|)arts,  in  healthy  atmoqihere.   With  the  enormous 

opinion,  firora  the  strict  principles  of  wealth  which  the  Romana  acqmred  ftom 

orthodoxy.  tito  conquest  of  Greece  and  Asia,  viliaSf 

Latidm  ;  the  principal  country  of  an-  wliich  contained  threat  nnml)er8  of  slaves, 

cient  Italy,  and  the  residence  of  the  Lat-  were  buiit  in  tliis  desolate  region,  and  tin 


iML  The  IfanitB,  which  appear  to  haf«  ah*  waa  thoa  rendered  soroevm  healthier. 

changed  at  difTen-nt  perifKis,  are  genendly  In  this  way  cities  and  villages  spnin^'  op 

reprcaented  to  be  the  Tib<  r  on  the  north,  aniuiid  Home,  which  were  afterwards 

and  the  promontorv  of  Circeii  (Monte  deserted  and  dratroved.  The  liveta  of 

CSvedIo)  on  the  aooui ;  but  this  is  proba-  Latium  were  the  Tiber,  the  liris,  the 

My  too  extensive.    According  to  Strabo,  Anio,  Numicus,  Ufens,  Amasenus  and 

there  were,  besides  tlio  Latins,  RutuU,  Ahno.    The  Ufena  flowed  tlirough  the 

VolMi,  H enid  and  ABqoi  m  thia  region.  Poothie  mairiiea'  Theee  maiahea  wcra 

The  actual  exient  of  Latium,  nt  the  time  known  from  tlie  eaili»*st  limes,  and  ex- 

«f  the  boOdtaf  of  Rome^  may  hare  tended  between  the  rivers  Uteua  and 
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Nymphcus  to  a  great  dimnnce.  There 
were  also  some  lakoa  in  Ijatium,  of  wliirh 
lake  Regillus  wa«  the  prii)ci{Hj.  The 
inountiiins  of  tlii«  province  were,  with 
few  exceptions  (as,  for  example,  tiie  AIImui 
mountain  and  inuuntAlgidurii)  merely  hills. 
(For  a  minute  account  of  this  region,  seo 
the  DtMcription  of  LaHxun^  with  20  en- 
gravings; and  a  map  of  the  Cainijagna  di 
Roma,  London,  quarto  ;  and  Cramer^ 
Description  o/.^ncienl  Italy,  Oxford, 
— The  Latin  right  (jtu  Z<atn)  ori^nally  be- 
longed to  tiie  I^tin  allies  of  Rome,  but 
wan  aftenvardt*  extended  to  some  other 
states  on  tlieir  accession  to  the  alliance. 
The  members  of  these  states  were  not 
enrolled  among  the  Roman  citizens,  but 
had  a  ceufus  of  tlieir  own.  They  were 
required  to  raine  auxiliary  troo|)S,  which 
did  not  sen-e  in  die  Roman  legion,  but  as 
a  separate  fon*e.  They  had  tlie  ri|jht  of 
Toting  at  Rome,  but  under  certain  hmita- 
tions,  and  they  elected  their  own  magis- 
trates. All  who  enjoyetl  nciUier  the  Ro- 
man citizenship  (ciciUu  Romana),  nor  the 
Lutin  right,  were  called  foreigners  {pere- 
grini). 

Latona  (by  the  Greeks  called  LetOy  in 
the  Doric  dialect  Lato),  daughter  of  Cceus 
and  Phcebe  (according  to  some,  of  Saturn), 
l)ecume  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diiuia  by 
Jupiter.  Durinc  her  pn-giiaiicy,  she  was 
persecuted  Iw  Juno,  by  whosi?  command 
the  dragon  rytho  threatene*!  her  every- 
where with  death  and  ruin,  and  Uie  earth 
was  not  pennitted  to  allow  her  a  place  for 
her  deliver) .  After  long  wanderings,  she 
found  rest  on  the  Inland  of  Delos  (q.  v.), 
which  rose  from  tlie  sea  to  receive  lier. 
The  giant  Tityus,  having  attcmpte<i  to 
offvr  Tier  violence,  was  kdled  by  Apollo 
and  Diana.  Acconliiig  to  another  fable, 
this  giant  was  struck  dead  by  Jupiter, 
with  liglitninsr,  Ix^fore  her  pregnancy. 
Jupiter  also  cnanged  some  Lycian  peas- 
ants into  frogs,  liecnuse  they  would  not 

K'rmit  her  to  drink,  on  her  flight  from 
eloH,  from  which  Juno  ha<l  agam  driven 
her  (Ovid's  Mdam,  vi,  4).  I^itona  is  rep- 
resentee! as  a  mild,  lienevolent  goddess,  in 
a  sea-green  dress.  With  Diana  she  cured 
the  wounded  ^tineas,  and  crowned  him 
with  glory.  When  Diana  fled  to  Olym- 
pus, from  the  anger  of  Juno,  Latona  car- 
ried to  h«'r  her  quiver  and  arrows,  which 
she  had  lefl  behind.  Latona  was  wor- 
shipped chiefly  in  Lycio,  Delos,  Athena, 
ana  other  cities  of  Greece.  In  Crete,  a 
festival  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  her, 
called  Ecdjfsia,  She  is  sometimes  con- 
sidered as  the  symbol  of  night,  because 
the  sun  proceeds,  as  it  were,  from  the 


night.  Hence,  also,  some  derive  her 
name  fn)m  the  Greek  Xay9«»u»  (to  hidel 

Latouh  DWuverome-Corret,  Tbe- 
ophilusde,  one  of  the  bravest  soldiers  men- 
tioned in  military  history,  was  bore  in  174*'!, 
utCurhaix,  in  the  dc|iartmej>t  of  Finistcrro 
(Brittany),  early  decided  to  become  a  sol- 
dier, and  was  aid-de-camp  to  the  duke 
De  Crillon  at  the  siege  of  iMalion.  When 
the  revolution  broke  out,  he  was  among 
the  flrxt  to  rally  round  its  standard,  and 
distinguished  himself  among  8000  grena- 
diers, HI  tlie  anny  of  die  P}'renees.  iligb- 
er  a|)}>ointments  were  otfere<l  to  him,  but 
he  always  declined,  declarijig  that  he  was 
only  flt  to  cotninand  a  company  of  gren- 
adiers. His  corjw  g<'nendly  made  the 
vaii-guanl,and  was  called  die  infernal  col- 
umn. After  die  ()eace  of  Bale,  be  fell  into 
tiic  hands  of  the  Fnglisli,  and  was  a  pris- 
oner a  year  in  Knglaud.  After  his  ex- 
change, he  occupied  himself  with  literary 
lal)onsand,  in  1/9U,  again  bore  arms  in- 
stead of  a  son  of  his  friend  l^brigard, 
fought  under  Massena,  in  Switzerland, 
and  fell  at  Newbiirg,  in  1800,  while  at- 
tached to  tlie  anny  of  the  Rhine,  having 
been,  not  long  lieiore,  named  first  grena- 
dier of  France  by  the  first  consul.  A  mon- 
ument was  erected  on  the  M>ot  where  ho 
tell.  His  heart  was  emlialnied,and  carrietl, 
in  a  silver  l>ox,  by  one  of  die  coinjMiny  in 
which  ho  had  serve*!.  His  name  was  al- 
ways calUni,  and  the  bravest  grcnotlier 
answered — **  Died  on  the  field  of  honor." 
As  an  author,  he  made  himself  known  by 
a  singidar  work  on  the  early  history  of 
Brittany. 

Latoir-Maubouro,  Victor  Fay,  mar- 
<juia  lie,  iKini  at  Vivarais,  of  an  ancient 
lamily,  in  175t>,  was  in  the  body-guanl 
of  the  king,  at  the  breaking  out  of  die  rev- 
olution, deieiided  the  royal  family  on  the 
terrible  night  of  Oct.  5,  and  emigrated 
after  Aug.  10,  171>2.  (See  France,  History 
of.)  Having  returned,  in  consciquence  of 
tn«;  amnesty  proclaimed  after  the  18th 
Brumain'.,  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
re[)ublic,  and  distinguished  himself  in  die 
cain|Miigns  of  Kgypt,  Austria,  Prussia  and 
Spain.  His  services  at  Austerlitz,  Fried- 
laad,  and  on  other  occasions,  procured 
him  die  title  of  count  of  the  empire,  and 
general  of  division.    In  1812,  he  was  em- 

t loved  against  Russia,  and,  at  die  Iwitde  of 
K'ipsic,  lost  a  leg.  Louis  XVIII  created 
him  |)eer  of  France  in  1814.  During  the 
hundred  days,  he  remained  in  retirement, 
and,  after  die  second  restoraUou,  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  order  of  Sl 
Louis,  and  knight  of  die  order  of  die  Holy 
Ghost.   In  1817,  the  port-folio  of  the  war 
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defmrtment  wns  intnintod  tn  liim ;  but  h'm 
opinjons  wcru  too  lilK-ral  to  aalkfy  men 
wbo  made  his  jambe  UUgUime  a  manor  of 
reproaeb  to  biiD,  and,  in  1821,  he  waa 
obliged  to  Hurrfnder  it  to  the  Vill^Ie  mui- 
ietry. — U.  ChtvrUs  Cesar  Fay^  count  de, 
bnimar  of  the  praeeding,  bom  17S6,  was  a 
inrtnber  of  t!io  <>statf  of  noMrs  in  17St>, 
and  among  tiie  tirnt  to  join  the  third  estate, 
when  it  declared  itself  the  national  assem- 
bljf.  He  adfoeated  constitutional  doe- 
tnnes,  and  w»m'd  iinih t  I,afayette,  whose 
captivity  he  slian-d.  In  IdOl,  he  wus  a 
iiMunberofthecorp.f  If  irislatif ;  in  1806,  of 
tlie  senate ;  nnd,  after  tli*-  restoration  (1814), 
Wfis  rn^nttHi  n  |M>er  of  France.  Having 
sat  in  the  chamber  uf  |)ecr8  during  the 
bundled  da^  he  lorn  the  peerage,  on  the 
aecond  rPAtoration,  \nn  roreived  it  ajrain  in 
18)9t< — His  eklest  hoit  bus  been  ambaasa* 
dor  to  Couuuitiooplf*,  >Vfiriemlierg,  Lon- 
don, &r. ;  his  second  son,  Rodolphe,  has 
l»een  (hstinjniished  in  the  uiilitnr}  senice ; 
and  hiH  third,  who  married  the  eldest 
daughter  uf  Lafiiyette,  has  also  served, and 
has  received  tlie  cross  of  St.  T.ouis. 

Latrkille,  Feter  Andrew,  a  veiy  dia- 
tinguiehed  and  aotitre  naturalist,  waa  bom 
m  1762,  at  Brives,  tlepartinent  Corr^ze. 
l'V>rn  early  yoiirh,  lie  <!f'voted  himself  to 
the  study  of  natural  history,  and  ia,  at 
present,  profiwsor  of  aodlogy  at  the  muse- 
um ot' natural  liisTr»r}'  nt  Paris,  iwrmbiT  of 
the  academy,  of  tlie  legion  of  lionor, 
Of  his  works  on  natural  hiBtor}',  the  most 
impoctant  nrf  Precis  dts  Chttraclkrts  f^ini- 
riqiifs  (fiji  /n,?ec/M  (Brives,  17!>7);  HiMoirt 
nai.  (its  iktUmumdres  de  i* Vance  (with  eo> 
gravings,  Drives,  1800);  iNliifoirw  fiat,  dm 
Singes,  fnisfint  Parti e  de  ctUe  de  Qiiadnt- 
pfdra  df  iixiffon  ("J  volumes,  Brives,  IbOl); 
Esaai  sur  rHittoire  dts  Fourmis,  &c.  (with 
engravingH,  Brives,  1802);  Uistoire  nai. 
dff  RtpiilfSy  faisnnt  Partie  du  Buffoix  de 
M.  CasUi  (4  volumes,  Brives,  lti02) ;  Gen- 
era ChutaMom  d  tuechrvm  (whh  18 
eolored  engraving;*,  4  volumes,  Brives, 
1806— 18()<J) ;  Coiurid^ratwui  ghu  ntr  POr- 
drc  naiurtl  dcs  Jhtimaux,  compo$atU  Us 
Classes  des  Crudrnks,  des  Jinackmkt  d 
des  InseeUs  (BrivrH,  1810);  .M'  rinircs  stir 
divera  Sujets  de  I' Hist.  nai.  des  Insedes,  de 
tpnie  aneieime  d  de  Chmmoiof^ 
( Brives,  1819) ;  FamiUea  naiureUesduRigne 
.Animal  (Brives,  IH'i.').)  Latreille  is  hIso 
one  of  the  must  active  coDtribators  to  the 
Abu9.  Dictionnain  ^BMkfWd^  to  the 
.innnha  db  MiuiMm  dfHUL  noL,  aad  other 
works. 

LATROBfTE ;  a  mineral  named  ftr  rer- 
enod  C.  I.  Latrobe.  It  is  found  massive 
ndayBMUiaad;  but  tha  oyattla not  weU 


defitiod  :  rnlor,  pnle  pink ;  scratches  glass ; 
apecitic  gravity,  28.  it  is  coin|Kieed  of 


Si  lex,  44.G5 

Aluniiue,  38^1 

Lune,   8^ 

Potash,  6J)7 

Oxide  of  manganese,   JUG 


It  is  found  at  Aniitok  iKlutuI,  neiir  tint 
coaat  of  Labrador,  and  is  nccomiKiuied  by 
mica  and  earbonnte  of  lime. 

LatT4Ignawt,  (inliriel  ('liarlt  s.  alilH-  t!e, 
a  poet,  the  memory  of  whose  songs  has  not 
vet  periahed  fai  France,  and  who  rendered 
himself  known  by  the  jwpular  opera  Fan- 
chon,  was  lK>m  in  Pans,  to  wants  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  wus 
canon  at  Rheims,  and  counselor  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  Imt  united  jrn'at  pny- 
ety  witli  his  serious  occupations.  Alter 
having  taken  part  hi  aU  the  pleamm  of 
life,  he  retired  to  a  mmmdier}%  and  dietl 
1771).  His  jM>ems  were  pidilished  in  4 
volumes,  12mo.,  which  were  followed, 
after  his  death,  by  bis  BODga  and  writhiga  * 
not  before  printed. 

Latud»^  Henri  Mazers  de,  born  in  1724, 
at  Montagnac,  in  Langnedoc,  was  impria* 
oned,  wbeo  90  years  old,  in  the  Banle, 
in  the  rr»ign  of  Louis  XV,  IxTaiise,  in  or- 
der to  gain  tlie  favor  of  Mad.  de  Pompa- 
dour, be  bad  pereuaded  her  that  aii  at- 
tempt  wa«  to  he  made  on  lier  life,  by  a 
box  containing  the  most  subde  poison. 
The  box  actually  arrived,  but  contained 
nothing  but  ashes,  sent  by  Lalnda  himself. 
His  re|K^ate(l  attempts  to  escape  rendered 
his  coutinemeui  nturu  ngoruus,  and  ho  re- 
mafaiedfaipriaonSSyeara.  Hewaedettveiw 
ed  from  his  confinement  in  1  /  /9.  He  then 
wn)te  his  memoirs,  which  became  a  for- 
midable weajiun  in  tl>e  hands  of  the  revo- 
lutionary |«ftf.  The  national  aamnlrijr 
decreed  him  a  pension,  which  was  after- 
wards, however,  withdrawn.  The  heuv 
of  Aioelot  and  Mad.  de  Fampadour  weea 
sentenced  to  make  him  in<1eauufioalhM. 
He  dietl  in  1804,  80  yeare  old. 

Laud,  William,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bur}',  in  the  reign  of  Chaiwe  I,  born  in 
157.'},  receive*!  his  education  at  Pt.  JohnV 
college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a 
ftllowiolSOS.  HeiookprieaAonterahi 
]()01,  and,  the  following  year,  preached  a 
divinity  lecture,  in  which  he  maintained 
the  perpetual  visibiUty  of  tiie  church  of 
Borne  until  the  lefbrmation,  which  doc- 
trine lieing  disapproved  by  (loctor  Abbot, 
master  of  University  college,  the  fouuda- 
tkm  of  that  annnoeity  was  laid,  which  ever 
afUr  aubiisted  between  them.  In  )G06, 
ha  WM  made  chaplaiD  to  Neile»  bishop  of 
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Rochester,  who  save  liiin  the  rectoiy  of 
Ckiokiiooev  io  Kwt;  end  be  soon  uher 

prfnrlicd  h*m  first  .Hcnnon  fvfore  James  I. 
In  lUll,  he  became  president  of  hi»  col- 
lege, and  one  of  die  king's  rhnplainis  and, 
in  1(517,  acconopanied  Jamra  I  to  Scot- 
luiifi,  to  aid  him  in  liin  atti'iopl  to  bring 
the  church  of  Scotland  to  a  uniformity 
with  that  of  England.  In  1690^  be  wai 
inelaUed  a  prrlw-nd  of  Wrstminstpr,  and, 
the  next  year,  nominated  to  the  aee  of  St. 
David's.  About  this  time,  James  took 
upon  himself  to  interdict  the  introduction 
uito  the  pulpit  of  the  doctrines  of  predcsti- 
nation,  election,  the  irreaaiibtUty  of  free 
grace,  or  of  any  matter  rsiatbe  to  the 
powers,  pn  rogativrs  and  «Jinf'n  i;.nity  "f 
foreign  princcH.  These  ni»  asun-ri  being 
atlribute<l  to  the  counseb  of  bishop  Lena, 
the  Cahrinistic  or  Puritanic  party  were 
much  incensed  at  his  roiidurt.  On  the 
accession  of  Charles  L,  Laud's  iuHueuce, 
bjtbe  eoantananee  of  Roekmgfaam,  be- 
Canie  very  great ;  and  lie  wjis  ordered  to 
famish  the  king  with  u  list  of  all  the  di- 
vines in  tlie  kingdom,  agaiujit  whose  names 
be  maiked  O.  or  P.,  to  mgaafy  Orthodox 
or  Puritan.  In  Kl'iG,  he  was  translated 
tolheaeeofflathand  WeU8,and,in  iU^ti, 
to  tbtt  of  London.  On  the  tequeamikm 
of  archbishop  Abbot,  in  cons<'(pipnce  of 
bavin?  aecidentally  shot  a  game-keeper, 
Laud  was  appointed  one  of  tlie  commis- 
sioners for  exercising  the  tKbimfkeofd 
jurisdietion  ;  and,  l)eing  a  zealous  support- 
er of  the  iiated  administratiou  of  liucking- 
ham,  faeeame  hi  the  higheat  dMrae  unpop- 
ular. On  the  assassination  of  that  &vor- 
itp  by  Felton,  bish(»|>  Laud,  suspecting 
tliat  some  uu'inbers  of  parliu  ncnt  tuiirht 
be  privy  to  the  deed,  prevail»  «i  on  ilie 
king  to  send  to  the  jii(!ir»'s  ('  i  heir  opin- 
ion, whether,  1^  law,  1*611011  might  not 
be  racked?*  Bfahop  Laud  was  w  the 
moit  aedte  member  of  the  high  cominis- 
Bion  court,  the  arbitmrj'  and  severe  pro- 
ceedings of  which  were  so  justly  odious 
to  the  nathm.  fn  1630,  be  was  elected 
chnriri  llor  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  to 
which  he  was  a  great  benefrctor,  and 
wMeh  he  enriched  with  an  hmduable 
collection  of  nmilKriptB,  in  a  great  nimi- 
lH>r  of  lfin?im£re<»,  ancient,  modem  and 
Oriental.  In  lt>(i,  he  attended  Charles 
hilD  Satthmd,  who  went  there  to  bo 
crowne<l ;  and,  nn  his  n  funt,  he  wns  pro- 
moted to  tlie  see  of  Caiitoriiuiy,  become 
vacant  by  the  denth  of  arehhistwip  Abbot 
On  the  Sttne  day,  an  agent  from  the  court 
of  Rome  came  to  him  privately,  and  offer- 
ed bim  a  canhnal's  hat — a  fact  which 
shuvfB  how  iirongly  he  ww  AMpaoied  of 


a  predilection  for  the  churcli  of  Jtonw. 
He,  howefer,  deelhied  the  oropoaal,  6el- 

inu,  as  he  expn^wes  himself  in  liis  diary, 
"  That  something  dwelt  within  him  which 
wouM  not  aufler  that,  till  Rome  Wttfw 
other  than  it  is."  In        ha  eommenced 

a  metro|>olitan  visitation,  in  which  the 
rigor  of  his  proceedings,  to  |m>daee  con- 
formity, was  meeedhigty  unpcHpular.  In 

he  was  appointed  one  oi  the  com- 
iriissiouers  of  the  treasury,  in  which  8itu»> 
lion  he  remained  a  year.  The  proaeciH 
tion  of  Pr)  nne.  Burton  and  Bastwick,  for 
HIm  I,  took  place  in  1632,  the  odium  of 
which,  and  tiie  severe  sentences  that  fol- 
lowed, reeled  princii>ally  upon  him.  Ui 
lfi37,  ho  procun'd  a  clecr«M'  of  the  star- 
chamber,  lioiiting  tlie  niunberof  printen^ 
and  forbiddini;  the  printing  of  any  book 
not  lir«ns4^d  by  thr  lii^liop  of  London  or 
'  '  '  of  Canterbury,  for  the  time 
tjeuig,  or  by  tlie  chancellor  and  vice-chan- 
ceUor  of  the  unif  etiitiei  GMriogues  of 
■U  books  from  abroad  wen-  alr^o  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  satne  authorities  ;  and  so  ar- 
bitrarj'  wa.s  ilie  conduct  of  Charles's  min- 
isters, at  this  period,  that  nnniU^rs,  botli  of 
clean-  and  laity,  sought  to  quit  die  countrj'. 
A  proclatiMUioo  was  issued  to  restrain  them, 
unlsis  eettiliottsd  to  be  confermable  to  the 
discipline  of  the  church.  After  a  lapse 
of  12  venrs,  a  (Mirliament  was  convened  iii 
April,  the  commons  commenced  by 
appointhig  oommittees  of  religion  and 
frrievnnces,  on  which  it  was  Budilciily  dis- 
solved, alter  ^tting  only  three  weeks.  All 
■Qdi  of  meana  wen  then  pothifbtiM  to 
raise  eupnlies,  by  loan,  benevolence,  ship- 
money,  ate  those  who  refused  (wymeiit 
being  fined  and  inipnsoned  by  the  slar- 
cbaBlber  or  ODuupa  tsMs    A  clerical  con- 

vocntion  \vn';n!«o  niifhorized  by  the  king,  to 
ait,  inde{)endent  of  the  parliainenL  This 
bmly,  besides  j^ntin^  subsidies,  prepared  ' 
a  collection  of  constitutions  and  cimons 
ecclesiju-'tical.  wfiich,  being  Jipproved  by 
tlic  privy  council,  was  made  public,  and 
gave  such  general  disgust  to  the  inodmie 
of  nil  p-irfies,  and  pro<h^  '  so  grent  a 
number  of  petitioDs  to  the  privy  council, 
fliat  Charter  was  obliged  to  eaepead  thiM. 
On  dM  calling  of  the  long  parliament,  the 
new  canons  were  summarily  di8|)oeed  of, 
as  subversive,  both  of  the  rights  of  pariia- 
merit,  and  of  the  liberties  and  propetty  «f 
the  Bubjoct,  and  the  long  gathering  stnmi 
immediately  burst  over  the  headof  the 
•rchbiibo|>.  The  next  di^,  aiMto  pn- 
•entnd  l^junat  him  bv  the.  Scottish  com- 
missioners were  read  In  the  bouse  of 
lords,  which  when  referred  to  tlie  com- 
■Mo^nMlooww  pataad  eanied,tfait 
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be  had  been  guilty  of  high  treason.  The 
oaMmitod  DmizO  Holies  was  immediately 
sent  to  the  house  of  lonlf^to  irii|»earh  him 
in  the  name  of  all  the  commons  of  Kng- 
Itnd,  and  he  wae  delivered  into  the  ciisio- 
dy  of  the  bkck  rod.  Feb.  2C,,  1041,  14 
articles  of  impeachment  w»t»'  brought  up 
from  the  conmions,  and  he  wa.s  committed 
to  the  Tower.  Soon  ailer  bis  commit- 
ment, the  liouse  of  commons  onlered  liirn, 
jointly  with  those  who  had  uassed  seu- 
tenee  agrinet  Prynne,  Baetwielc  end  Bar- 
ion,  to  make  them  satisfaction  for  the  dam- 
whicli  they  had  sustained  by  their 
seulence  and  imprisonment,  lie  was  also 
fined  £90,000  fbr  hie  proceedings  in  the 
imposition  of  the  canons,  and  was  otlx  r- 
wise  treated  wiili  extreme  severity,  lie 
remained  in  prison  three  years  before  be 
was  blWlglit  to  trial,  which  at  length,  on 
tlie  production  of  10  additional  articleM, 
took  place  March  12, 1643 — 44,  and  luj^ted 
90  darya.  Many  of  the  clwrges  against 
him  were  insignificant  and  |)oorly  support- 
ed ;  but  it  appeared  that  he  was  guilty  of 
many  arbitrary,  illegal  and  cruel  actions. 
His  own  defence  wa»  acute  and  able ;  and 
liia  argument — that  he  miild  not  be  justly 
made  rapooatble  for  the  actions  of  the 
whole  cotmcil— if  not  tbeolotely  a  le- 
oal,  WB8  •  strong  moral  defence.  The 
lords  were  still  mon;  staggered  by  his 
couniiel  showing  that,  if  even  guilty  of 
dieae  acta,  they  amounted  not  to  high 
trra<w)n.  A  rjisc  was  made  for  the  judges, 
who  very  much  questioned  if  they  were 
ao,  and  tlie  peers  deferred  giving  judg- 
ment On  this  delay,  the  house  of  com- 
mons pass'ed  a  bill  of  attainder,  Jan.  4, 
1644—45,  in  a  thin  house,  in  which  the 
arehbiibep  traa  declaied  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  condcnmed  to  wiifer  death — 
as  unjustifiai)le  a  steji,  in  a  cotintitutional 
jxiint  of  view,  us  any  of  whicii  he  was  ac- 
cused. To  stop  thia  attainder,  he  pro- 
duced the  kiriL'''*  {tanhni,  under  the  great 
aoali  but  it  was  ovemilt  d  by  both  houses, 
and  all  he  ^Id'obtahi  by  oetitioning,  waa 
to  have  his  sentence  allefM  from  banging 
to  beheading.  He  accordingly  met  his 
death  with  great  firmnes^  Jan.  10, 
1044--4S,  on  a  aeaflbid  ereeted  on  Tower- 
hill,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.  His 
wannest  admirers  admit  his  extreme  rash- 
ness, and  Uttle  is  left  which  can  be  fiiiriy 
fdHded  for  his  !«-v(  l  ity  and  violence,  ex- 
cept the  probability  that  he  acted  on  prin- 
ciplea  which  he  deemed  correct.  Much 
nraiaa  haa  been  heaMDwed  upon  bis  piety, 
nut  bis  diary  shows  it  to  have  been  min- 
gled with  much  puerility  and  superstition; 
his  dreams  being  regularly  recorded,  aa 


well  as  tlie  hoiies  and  fears  which  they 
excited.  Spcaxing  of  his  learning  and 
morals,  Hinne  obser\'es,  "that  he  was  vir- 
tuous^ if  severity  of  manners  alone,  ^nd 
aiiatinenee  fltun  pleasure,  ootrid  deaerm 
that  name.  He  was  learned,  if  ])oIemical 
knowledge  could  entitle  liim  to  that 
praise.''  Among  his  works  are  sermons: 
Annotations  upon  the  Lift  and  Death  of 
King  James ;  his  Diar}-,  edited  hv  Whar- 
ton ;  tlie  Second  Volume  of  tlie  Remains 
•of  Archbishop  Laud,  written  by  himself; 
Q^um  Quoadianum^  or  a  Manual  of  prf- 
vate  Devotkm;  and  aSiunmaiy  of  Devo- 
tion. 

LavDBB,  Wmiam,  a  Htmry  impostor, 
who  attempted  to  prove  Milton  a  plagiary, 
was  a  native  of  Scotland.  In  1747,  he 
published,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
an  Essay  on  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation 
of  the  Modems,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  prove  that  Milton  had  made  free  with 
the  worira  of  eertain  Latin  poeta  of  niod- 
em  date,  in  the  competition  of  his  Para- 
dise Lost.  Mr.  Douglas  allei  wanln  !»ish- 
op  of  Salisbury,  in  a  letter,  entitled  Milton 
vindicated  from  the  Cliai|pe  of  Pkigiarisin, 
showed  that  the  passages  which  had  been 
cited  by  Lauder,  from  Massenius,  Sta- 
phondos^  T^uliinanniii^  and  othere,  bad 
Ix-en  interpolated  by  Lauder  himscdf,  from 
Hogg's  Jjitin  tmnslation  of  tlio  Paradise 
LoA.  He  subsequently  acknowledged  his 
fiuiit,  asBignjn|;  the  rooQveawhich  prompt- 
ed it.    (See  Niehol's  LUf  retry  Jlneaktt  s.) 

LAUDERDALE^ames  Maitlaiid,  carl  oi^ 
was  bom  in  1750,  studied  in  Glasgow, 
was,  by  family  interest  (being  then  lord 
Maitland),  bnnight  into  parliament  for  the 
Scotch  boroughs  of  Lauder,  Jedhurg,  6ic^ 
and  innnediately  joined  Uie  opifMition, 
with  whom  he  acted  till  the  dentli  of  his 
father,  in  1781).  On  succeeding  to  tlie 
titlejof  Lauderdale,  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  16  peen  of  Scotland*  He  opposi'd 
tlic  Russian  aminment,  condemnul  the 
measures  taken  e^;ainst  Tippoo  Saib,  and, 
Ivfaen  the  revolution  in  France  brdke  out, 
hailed  it  as  a  most  fortunate;  event.  He 
was  a  witness  of  the  dreadful  massacres 
which  took  place  m  September,  171)2,  and 
allied  hinrnmf  with  the  Brissotines,  or 
moderate  n'publicans.  Witli  Brissot,  th«  ir 
leader,  he  contracted  a  warm  friendship. 
On  hia  return,  he  opposed  the  war  wim 
France,  and  the  otner  measures  of  the 
Pitt  administration.  Having  lost  his  seat 
as  one  of  the  16  peers  of  Scotland,  he  at- 
tempted to  get  into  the  house  of  corn  mens 
by  a  surrender  of  his  j)rt  rage,  which  he 
thought  was  allowable  by  the  Scottish  law, 
that,  by  that  means,  he  might  become  ft 
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commoner,  and  be  rcturnnl  to  thn  house 
of  conimoiu.  He  became  a  ctiizcu  of 
London,  and  was  made  finee  of  tlie  needle- 
makorti'  compony ;  but,  standing  for  sher- 
iff, lio  did  not  iiKM't  with  support  from  tlio 
livery,  uiul  \iv  Uu  ii  cuntcuied  iiiiiuielf 
,with  writing  his  sentiments  and  pubttib- 
ing  tlieni.  H«'  puMisht'd  scvrnil  |Nun- 
pblcts  on  tiuouct',  in«lia  atlaini,  and  paper 
cuirency,  among  the  princi[>al  of  i^eh 
in  an  Inquiry  into  tiie  Nature  and  Origin 
of  public  Wealth  (1804),  which  has  rcacfi- 
ed  tluve  editions.  \V  lien  tliu  \Vhig8  cume 
into  edministration,  in  1806,  lord  Lauder- 
dale was  created  n  hnron  of  (  Jn  at  Britain, 
and  received  a  seal  in  the  privy  council, 
aii4  the  custody  <^  tb»  greet  aeal  ef  Sool- 
laod.  When  bis  friends  went  out  of  oHice, 
he  retin^d  with  them.  His  lordship  then 
attaclied  hiiu^selt*  to  the  interests  uf  the 
princess  Charlotte  of  Walea.  Lord  Lau- 
(lenlale  is  a  man  of  talents,  and  of  intrepid 
character,  but  of  great  impetuosity  of 
temper. 

LainMiir.  (See  Loudon.) 

}jAvr.yiiVRG,  or  St\K-LAUE?rBORG  ;  a 
Danish  duchy,  belonging  to  tlie  Gerumu 
confederacy.  It  formmy  belonged  to 
Hanover,  passed  with  that  country',  in 
1803,  under  French  ^vemment,  was  re- 
atored,  in  1613^  to  ita  fonner  state  ;  in 
1016^  was  ceded  to  Prussia.  The  Prus- 
sian goveniment  afterwards  gave  it  up  to 
Denmark.  (See  A'tei,  Peace  qf.)  It  con- 
tains, at  present,  400  square  miles,  with 
82;0(X)  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  ricfht 
bank  of  the  £Ibe^  and  is  siirn)unded  by 
the  territories  of  Hamburg,  Liiheck,  liui* 
over,  Mecklenburg  and  Holsteiu.  Graz- 
inj?  and  tillage,  t«)pether  with  the  transit 
tnule,  are  the  sources  of  its  wc«dth.  It 
exports  mtich  wood  for  fuel  and  building. 
TIh!  toll  on  the  Ell)e,  pai  l  in  the  city  of 
Laueoburg,  is  said  to  auiouiit  to  50,000 
Danish  doUars  annually.  According  to 
the  constitution,  confirmed  by  the  king, 
Qti  landholders  rind  the  thnn?  cities  have 
each  one  vote  in  die  dieL  The  tK>e  {Xias- 
ants  ID  111  villages  are  not  represented. 
Ratzebun  the  capital,  is  atuated  in  a 
lake. 

LAtTMONiTE  ;  a  mineral,  named  in  hou* 
or  of  GiUet  ^  LaunxMit  It  occurs  in 
aggregated  crystalline  masses,  deeply 
stnaled,  or  in  separate  ci^stals,  of  seve- 
nl  virtus  of  form,  anl  soinetinira  in 
that  of  its  prirnar)-  crystal,  un  nldique 
rhombic  prism,  of  which  the  incliuation 
of  the  terminal  plane  is  from  one  acute 
tat^e  to  the  odier.  It  is  white,  sometimes 
with  a  tinge  of  red,  and  is  translucent,  and 
hard  enough  to  scratch  glass.   By  expo- 


sure to  the  air  (even  a  ver\-  short  bim),  it  be- 
comes opa(^e,  tender,  and  eventually  falls 
into  a  white  powder ;  specific  gravity,  2.2. 
Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  intumesce^  and 
fuses  with  difficultv  into  a  rolorle.srf  glasf. 
it  is  cufuposiHl  of  aiicx  4d«>U,  aluiiuue 
99L70^  line  12.10,  and  water  l&Oa  It 
Wius  first  noticed  in  the  lead-mines  of 
Uuelcoet,  lining  the  cavities  of  veins.  It 
has  n»oe  been  fbund  in  tnm  in  Irelaud 
and  Faroe,  Transylmys^  Nova  Scotia^ 
and  in  the  U.  StatM^  Bear  Ncw  UavcB, 
CouuecticuL 

Lauhcr.  (See  BoaL) 

Lauxchinc.    (See  Ship.) 

Laura;  Petrarch's  miatresa.  It  was 
long  eiToneously  supposed  that  this  lady, 
who  has  been  oeleoraied  in  the  sweetest 
stnuus  of  poctf}',  was  only  an  allegoricAl 
person,  or  a  destMMulant  of  Uie  houses  of 
Chabaud  and  Sade,  who  remained  single, 
and  lived  at  \'aiic]iisi%  wliere  the  |K>ct 
had  an  opportunity  of  iN  coiniog  acquaint- 
ed with  her.  According  to  uie  investi- 
gations of  the  abbe  Sadu,  Mimoirespowr 
la  Fie  fir  hYaurois  Prtmryue  (Anisterdam, 
17t>l — ti?,  3  vols.,  4lo.j ;  of  Tirab6schi,  in 
his  History  of  Italian  Ltterature  ;  of  Bal- 
dclli,  Dd  Pctrarra  (Florcfifc,  17*J7,  ftn.)  ; 
of  the  abb^  Amavoo,  Pdrarptt  ^  f  cut- 
dufe,  and  Reloutde  la  JFbnlsme  ife  Vau^ 
duse  (Purls,  180^,  oihI  Angnon,  1805) ;  of 
fiuerin,  Dacription  de  la  Fonlaxm  d(  I'mt- 
cluse  (Angnon,  1?^,  12ino.) ;  and,  hcsily, 
of  Ginguen^  in  his  Hutoire  HtUraire 
(PlUdu  ('2*1  vol.),  I>aura  was  descended 
tix>iu  the  old  Provencal  family  of  Novub, 
which  has  now  been  extinct  300  years, 
and  was  the  dau<.'lit*  r  of  the  chevalier 
.\udihert  Novcs,  who  lived  in  Avignon. 
She  was  born  at  llio  village  ot'  Nov«'s,  or 
in  Avignon,  in  1907  or  1308^  and,  after 
the  dcAth  of  her  fjithcr,  who  left  her,  his 
oldesit  daughter,  a  large  fortune,  t>lic  uiar- 
ried  (i.'t2.~>)  the  youn^  Hugh  de  Sade,  of  a 
disliBlgui^lu'd  family  in  Avignon.  LstUea 
wm  one  of  the  inf>st  lK>autitlil  women  of 
the  city,  which,  being  at  tiiat  time  the  res- 
idence of  the  pope,  attracted  many  stran- 
gers. Among  them  was  the  >"ini^  Pe- 
trarch (q.  whose  ancestoi^  hud  been 
baniiliea  fiocn  Tuscany,  during  the  quar* 
rels  of  the  Guelphs  luul  rihilN^Iincs.  It 
was  on  the  Oih  of  April,  lit'i/,  on  Monday 
of  tlie  passion-week,  at  (i  o'chx-k  in  the 
mornings  that  Petrarch,  then  23  years  old, 
first  saw,  as  lir  hiinsclt'  s.iys,  tlu'  Ix'autiful 
Laura,  in  the  diurch  of  the  uuus  of  St. 
Ghra;  and,  fimn  that  moment,  he  was 
seized  with  a  {Mssion  n.s  violent  a.s  it  wai 
Iftstin;?.  His  vain  «  florL>  to  lead  her  from 
the  path  of  duty,  and  his  inetfectual  at- 
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tempts  to  conquer  a  hopeless  {lo^ioD, 
plainly  show  that  his  love  was  by  nri 
jneans  I'latonic'  He  acknowledges,  liow- 
vwr,  tliiii  lie  never  received  the  srrmlh'st 
tavi>r  Irom  her,  and  bestows  tiie  hi^^hcst 
prane  on  her  virtue.  Laure  eerteinly  f^k 
flattered' by  the  devotion  of  thv  3  onn<r|>'>- 
el,  and  wiis  polite  and  kind  towards  hiiu, 
as  long  as  she  saw  nothing  in  his  atten- 
tUme  to  aiaim  Inr;  but  treated  him  with 
fleveritv  whenever  he  endeavored  to  ex- 
press  the  warmth  of  his  passiuu.  For 
more  than  90  years,  PMranA  aanif  the  ob- 
ject of  Iov»;,  afid  endeavored  to  excite 
a  reciprucul  {lassion,  or  to  conquer  his 
own.  During  this  long  period,  by  alter- 
nate severity  and  kiudoMayLauranccei  (I- 
e<l  in  retaining  hini  a  captive  to  her 
charms,  without  ever  sutiering  the  least 
stain  on  her  honor.  She  never  saw  the 
poet  in  her  own  house,  because  the  nian- 
nenj  of  the  time,  us  well  as  tlie  jeuloufiy 
of  her  husliand,  forljnde  it.  After  lier 
Dianiage,  she  always  liveil  ut  Avignon,  in 
the  house  of  lier  father-in-law,  situated  on 
the  Rhone,  below  tlie  papal  palace ;  and  it 
vna  fimn  -  the  sumnut  of  the  rock,  on 
which  the  palace  was  bidit,  that  Petrarch 
dehghted  to  ga/c  on  her,  lus  she  w  alked 
in  her  gard<;n.  la  the  same  year  (  l-^{4), 
that  Petiarch  went  to  Vauclu.se,  to  n  eover 
hi*  penr<'  of  mind  in  tfiis  lovely  Holitutle, 
Laura  was  attacked  by  an  epideijiic  dis- 
ease, wMdi  made  great  Avages ;  hot  she 
recoveretf,  and  was  dearer  than  ever  to  ilje 
ix>et.  In  1339,  the  painter  Simon  of  Si- 
enna, who  had  been  ctUlud  to  Avignon  to 
adorn  die  PKpaA  pakkce,  painted  Laura's 
picture,  and  gave  it  to  the  |>oef,  wlio  re- 
paid huiL  witli  two  sounet:<.  WhetJier 
Latm  ooosented  to  have  her  portrait  token 
for  Petiarch,  or  wheUjer  he  only  obtained 
a  copy,  or  whether  the  imagf  r)f  rlie  beau- 
lit'ul  lady  wo^  m>  deeply  stanijx  d  on  the 
mind  of  the  painter,  tnat  he  could  after-' 
wards  |mint  her  from  recollection,  caimot 
now  be  ascertained  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that 
be  aflcrwards  in'trodoeed  Laura  into  sev- 
eral pictures,  as,  for  instance,  those  on  the 
reilingofth(;  cathedral  at  Avignon.  When 
Petrarch  returned  to  Avignon,  alter  hav- 
ing I  )cen  crowned  with  laurel  at  the  capi- 
ti»l,  Laura,  wliether  tlattered  by  his  fame, 
or  toi|cli6d  bv  the  cowrtancy  of  a  lover 
whom  hmg  absence  had  rendered  more 
dear  to  her,  raoeived  htm  kui  1 1  ly .  Petrarch 
flaw  her  more  frequently,  and  his  visits  to 
Vauduse  became  less  frequent  aud  long. 
His  poems,  which  were  spread  over  ul' 
Kuro{)e,  made  the  l»eauty  of  his  mittress 
Tery  celebrateil,  and  all  at|ranger&  who 
came  to  Avignon,  widwd  to  see  Launu 
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Charles  of  Luxemburg,  af\erwanls  the 
emperor  ChaHes  IV,  saw  her  at  a  ball 
which  was  given  hira,  and,  beckonii^f  to 
the  otlier  ladies  to  jnake  way,  he  ap- 
proaclied  her,  aud  kissecl  her  on  the  fore-, 
mod  and  eyes.  But  the  repealed  ftligaes 
of  mnteniity,  aud  the  domestic  trouble  • 
which  she  suffered  from  the  ill  humor  of 
her  husband,  and  tlie  ba<I  conduct  of  her 
eldest  daughter,  made  at  length  such  a 
change  in  her  appearance,  that  tlioa^  who 
saw  her  for  the  ii»t  time  were  disap- 
pointed. A  pesdlenee  which  arose  far  Ae 
Ka^  and  spread  desofafioa  over  Eurofie 
for  three  years,  at  length  n^acheil  Avignon, 
in  1348,  and,  oji  the  Oth  April,  at  C  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  hour  which ,  Petrarch 
has  (lesignatfd.  in  Iiis  iiiouriiful  recollec- 
tions, as  that  of  Uie  hhth  of  liis  love,  Lau- 
ra fen*  a  victhn  to  this  disease,  and  was 
buried  on  the  saune  dav,  in  the  church  of 
tlie  convent  of  the  Riinorites.  In  kvi^, 
some  antiquaries  obtained  j)erniise$ion  to 
open  Laura's  grave.  Tliey  iuimda  (Mirch- 
ment  enelossed  in  a  leaden  box.  on  which 
was  ^vritten  a  sonnet,  bearing  Petrarch's 
signature.  It  wai^  not,  howiever,  writleo 
hi  the  spirit  of  that  celebrated  poet,  hut 
appeared  to  be  the  work  of  a  friend.  They 
also  found  a  Uicdal,  bearing  a  femiUe 
figure,  with  the  inscription  M.  L.  M.  J. 
(|M»rha|)S,  Madonna  iMxira  Morta  Jure), 
h  raucis  i,  who  visited  Avignon  the  same 
year,  sought  out  Laura^  gmi-e,  vmite  an 
epitaph  on  her,  and  ordered  a  monument 
to  l>e  erected  tolier:  hut  it  was  never  done. 
The  box  and  liit  medal  were  purchased 
(17.30),  of  the  under  sacristan,  bgr-  some 
Ilnglislimen  ;  but  tlu>  sonnet  was  lost, 
wbcn  the  castle,  belonging  lo  the  &niily 
of  Ssde,  was  destroyed,  m  179L  The 
tomb  itself  was  overturned,  together  widi 
the  church,  «luring  the  revolution.  Tlie 
pi-efecl  of  VanelusG  (lb04)  cause<l  the 
tomli-stoue,  which  had  l>een  given  to  the 
fjunily  of  r^ade,  to  be  placet!  in  the  old 
cathedral  of  Avignon.  The  abb^  Cos-  . 
taiog  has  endeavored  to  prove,  without 
any  sufficient  grounds,  that  Petrarch's 
Latim  was  dt-H^rndcil  from  tli,>  tiunily  of 
iiau.x,  and  wa.s  the  tiaugliter  of  Adhcmar 
de  Baux.  i  See  his  La  Muse  de  Pkratque 
t/an.?  Us  Collincs  de  fifuc/ujc,  Paris  and 
Avignon,  ltil9.)    (iBeo  the  article  Pe- 

Laurel  {lavrvs) ;  a  p  iius  of  plants 
cnnsLsting  of  irf  s  or  siiriilrs,  mostly  aro- 
matic, and  often  rtiuarkable  for  ti»c  beauty 
of  their  foliage.  The  leaves'  ore  simple, 
grnenilly  alt( mate,  and  the  flowere  small 
and  incuusiticuous.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
genem  faefouging  lo  the  IjnniBan  chws 
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trvimiuiria.  The  species  inhabit  the  trop- 
ical parts  of  the  ^lobe^  and  the  warm 
regions  in  the  vicinity  :  two  of  the  Amer- 
ican species,  however,  extend  to  a  high 
northern  b^nde.  Ctonamon,  caaria  and 
camphor  arc  obtained  from  different  spe- 
cies of  lauruB.  The  sweet  bay  {L.  nobiiis), 
80  celel>rated  by  the  ancient  poets,  and 
used  to  decorate  templea  and  die  Iiiowb 
of  victors,  is  a  small  oniainonfnl  evergreen 
tree,  inhabiting  tbe  south  of  li^urope  and 
Bovtt  of  Afiica*  At  cho  prBsmt  tinHi,  tfw 
leaves  and  iKTrit^s  an*  chiefly  employed 
for  culinary  purpoecM,  and  ibnu  on  article 
of  cxuort,  even  to  the  U.  States.  The  red 
bay  (JL  Canlmiauu)  inhafafa  the  alluvial 
district  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  U. 
Stat^  from  latitude  '37°  to  tliu  gtilf  of 
MAdeo^  and  is  found  westward  beyond 
dm  mouths  of  the  Mississippi.  It  if*  a 
baantiful  tree,  growing  in  the  low  grounds, 
in  company  inth  the  cypress,  and  some- 
times attains  the  height  of  60  or  70  Aet, 
with  a  trunk  a  foot  or  18  inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  leaves  have  an  juvma  very 
rfmikr  to  that  of  tbe  L^tisNlif,  and  may 
be  employed  for  the  snrne  piiriiosfef^.  The 
wood,  which  is  strong,  tine-groined,  and 
capaMe  of  receiving  a  brilliant  polish,  wan 
Ibrmeriy  employed,  in  the  Southern  States, 
in  cal»inet  rnttking,and  afforded  vcn  l»eau- 
tifnl  funiiture  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing stocks  of  sufiicimt  size,  together  with 
the  facility  of  prnciiring  ninliotrnny.  Iins 
brought  it  into  disuse.  At  present,  it  is 
diiefly  empinyed  in  naval  ardiileietiBe, 
whenever  it  nttains  laige  dimensions.  Tbe 
wood  iHU(*L'd  also,  in  ]irefereiiee  to  any  oth- 
er, for  tree-nails  (wootlen  piiis  wiiich  fasten 
the  planks  of  a  ship  to  the  timbers).  The 
Bassjifnu-J,  so  n'niarkable  for  havinj^  it;i 
leaves  either  simple,  or  divided  into  two 
or  three  lobes,  is  ateo  a  qieciea  of  fmmm. 
Though  usuallv  appeartalg  as  a  shrub,  it 
not  niifrequentJy  attains  considerable  di- 
mensions, gjrowitig,  in  a  rich  soil,  to  the 
heicfat  mm)  or  sb  ftet,  or  even  more, 
with  a  tnink  of  projiortional  diameter.  It 
is  common  tliroughout  the  U.  States,  as 
6r  north  as  latitude  43^,  and  extendi 
westward  even  into  MexKo.  The  bark 
of  the  roots,  whirl)  is  the  most  i>owerfiilly 
aromatic  part  of  tlie  |)laut,  has  been  in 
Ugh  npote  as  a  medicine  from  the  dis- 
covery of  Anicrira,  and  is  still  exported 
to  £uro])e  in  considerable  quantities,  but 
its  virtues  have  been  veiynnieh  dvciralad, 
althou^  it  is  yet  frequently  emphiyad  hi 
pharmacy.  A  ver>'  agreeable  bevomge  is 
made,  in  some  parts  of  the  V.  Stiites,  of 
dila  faaifc,  in  combination  with  other  sub- 
iianee%  and  it  is  also  employed  in  d jahiig, 


ad'ordinf  a  beautiful  orange  color.  Tbe 
lib  ftewasm,  or  fever-bush,  is  also  so  afrsea- 
bly  aromatic  shrub,  as  widely  extended 
throughout  the  U.  States  as  the  preceding. 
Fourodier  spedeaof  lawntarefbuodm 
tbaSoathem  States.  Michaux  strenuoiinly 
recommends  the  introduction  of  the  cam- 
phor tree  (L.  cannAora'^  into  the  Southern 
SUMem,  MM  is  or  o^union,  that  it  wouJd 
pooM  become  naturalized.  The  alligator 
pear,  which  tbmis  a  fivquent  article  of 
noiriment  ki  the  West  lodM^aiidia  qmeh 
cultivated  for  tlint  ptirj^ose^  iaalao  thefluii 
of  a  species  of  latirus. 

ItAtraxMs,  Henry-,  a  distingidrfied  states- 
man of  the  n* volution,  was  \yom  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  17*21.  His 
ancestors  were  French  Protestant  refu- 
gees, who  bad  left  FMMsa  about  die  time 
of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantef:. 
AAer  receiving  a  good  education,  be  was 
placed  in  the  counting-house  of  a  mer- 
chant of  Charieston,  but  was  soon  after- 
wards sent  to  London  to  fit  himj«lf  for 
commercial  pursuits,  under  the  eye  of  a 
gentleman  wh6  had  been  engaged  in 
business  in  Charleston.  On  his  retuni,  he 
entered  into  businciie,  and,  by  his  industiy 
and  activity,  acquired  an  amfde  Ibrtuoe. 
Having  retired  fiom  bufiinrss,  he  went,  in 
1771,  to  Europe,  in  onler  to  sujKirintend 
tiie  education  of  his  sons,  and  was  iu 
London  when  he  received  die  first  ac- 

M  1-  of  the  troubles  which  were  liegin- 
uuig  to  agitate  the  cokmies.  With  38 
other  Ameneana,  be  endeavored,  in  1774, 
fay  petition,  to  dissuade  parliament  from 

1»a!<'<iiip  the  liostoti  port  bill,  and  exerted 
iiiuself  to  prevent  a  war  ;  but  finding  that 
nodiing  would  be  of  any  avail  for  that 
purpose,  save  dishonorable  submission,  he 
hastened  home  to  taite  i>artwith  his  coun- 
trymen. He  arrived  in  Charleslon  in 
I>ecember,  1774,  was  chosen  prerident 
of  the  eoiinril  of  safety,  and  soon  mani- 
fested that  he  had  lost  none  of  his  energy 
and  habits  of  burineas.  In  1776,  he  wak 
elected  a  delegate  to  con^ss ;  soon  after 
taking  his  seat,  was  made  president  of 
dnt  body,  and  contfaiued  such  until  tbe 
close  of  the  year  1778.  He  then  resigned, 
and,  in  1779,  received  the  appointment  of 
ministi^r  pleni|>r>tentiary  from  die  T.  States 
to  Hirflatid.  On  his  way  thither,  he  vim 
cn|>t!irejl  l)y  the  Hritisli,  rnrried  to  Lon- 
don, and  committed  to  the  Tower.  For 
die  firat  mondi  of  Ida  eonfiiieinfat,  he  was 
permitted  to  walk  out  with  an  armed 
pi.ml  :  but  this  indul^nco  was  subse- 
quently taken  fix>m  him  for  a  tim^,  in 
consequence  af  lord  George  Crordon,  then 
a  fiiiionflr  ahH  baviog  iiMt  and  aalBed 
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him  to  walk  with  iiim,  which,  although  Ppsiiw  himself  ip  a  trifling  •>tirmMh  Qoar 

Mr.  Laureos  refbnd  to  do,  and  immedi-  Combabee,  sealed  faia  Sen/&im  to  hk 

ately  returned  to  liis  room,  was  inter-  cotititrv  in  death."    It  is  related  by  judge 

preted  into  a  transgression  of  orders.  His  Juliobon,  in  liis  life  of  general  Greene,  that 

coniinement  lasted  for  more  than  14  the  sreater  part  of  the  night,  in  which  the 

nMOtha,  during  which,  varipua  effhrta  fiuafskiniush  took  plac^  was  spent  by 

were  made,  by  the  British  govern mtmt,  Laurens  in  a  jocund  company  ot  ladies ; 

to  shake  his  constancy,  but  without  cfiecL  that  the  expected  rencounter  was  the 

Soon  aflw  hki  ideaae^  he  receiwd  a  eom-  aiibjeet  of  the  i^yeet  badinage ;  and  that 

miHion  from  congress  to  be  one  of  their  the  company  did  not  separate  until  two 

ministers  for  negotiating  a  peace  with  hours  before  the  time  wtien  the  colonel 

Great  Britain,  and,  having  repaired  to  was  in  motion  witli  his  detachment.  The 

Phris,  he  signed,  November  30, 1782,  widi  foirow  at  the  news  of  his  deatli  was  deep 

doctor  Franklin  and  John  Jay,  tlic  pre-  and  univ(Ts.'il.    Washington,  into  whose 

liminariee  of  the  treatv.  ^  On  ius  return  ftxuily  and  fdi'ectiou  he  had  won  jMlmia* 
he  waa  leceived  \ 


home,  he  waa  neeHred  whh  eveiy  naii  ikm,  nooumed  him    a  lost  ion.  Buch  a 

of  esteem,  but  declined  all  offices.    His  combination  as  was  found  in  him  of  clUT* 

healtii  had  been  broken  by  his  imprison-  alrous  gallantry,  patriotism,  ardor,  eleva- 

roeut,  and,  after  passing  the  last  years  of  liis  tion  and  rectitude  of  soul,  with  unutlccted 

fifr  in  agricultural  pureuits,  ha  died  Dei>  modesty,  information,  fianknfSH,  vivadQT 

eember  c,  17!>y,  nearly  70  years  of  age.  and  p<)lish  of  manners,  has  ran  ly  Ix-en 

Aooording  to  an  injunction  contained  in  seen.   Ue  was  the  delight  of  every  social 


hia  win,  hia  body  wan  bttmt,  ttid  hit  drde,  and  the  admiration  of  hfii  com- 

bones  collected  and  buried.  paniona  in  arms.   There  is  one  act  of  his 

Laurens,  John,  lieutenant-colonel,  son  lift ,  whicli,  jXTliaps,  more  than  any  other, 

of  the  foregoing,  after  receiving  a  Uberal  entities  him  to  the  gratitude  of  his  cuua- 


educatfon  in  England,  returned  .to  hia  tiy.   In  the  Qutumn  of  1780,  he  was 

country,  and  joined  tlie  American  army  in  as  a  special  minister,  to  France,  in  onler  to 

1777.   The  ibilowing  summary  account  negotiate  a  loan  fiooi  the  French  ^veni- 

ef  hie  miBlBfy  eaner  ia  taken  flom  Gkov  ment,  and,  on  hia  arriral  in  Fui%.  mune- 

den's  interesting  Anecdotes  of  the  Ameri>  diatefy  entcn^d  upon  the  business  of  his 

can  Rt  \ ')liition.    "His  first  essav  in  arms  mission  ;  but,  nftrr  a  delay  of  more  than 

was  ai  Bruudywiue.    At  the  batUe  of  two  months,  on  Uie  part  of  the  govem- 

Germantown,  he  eiiiibited  prodigiea  of  ment,  to  return  a  definitive  aaawer  to  his 

valor,  in  attempting  to  expel  tlie  etiemy  application,  he  detormined,  contrary  to  all 

fhHn  Chew's  house,  and  was  severely  the  rules  of  etiauette,  to  uresent  a  memorial 

wounded.    He  waa  engaged  at  Hon-  himadf  to'the  king,  at  me  leree.  He  lint 

mouth,  and  greatly  increased  his  reputa-  made  the  minialer  count  de  Vergennes,  aa 

tion  at  Rhode  Island.    At  Coosaliatchie,  well  as  doctor  Frnnklin,  the  American 

defending  tlie  pass  with  a  handful  of  men,  envoy,  aware  of  liis  intention,  and,  not- 

againet  the  wnole  foree  of  Ftovost,  he  witliMnding  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the 

was  a«rnin  woundod,  and  was  probably  in-  latter,  oaAied  it  into  efffct.    The-  king, 

debted  for  his  lite  to  tlie  ^allantty  of  cap-  however,  leeeived  the  memorial  gracioua- 

tain  Wigg,  who  gave  him  his  hone  to  ]y,  and  matma  were  aoon  amngad  in  a 

carry  him  from  the  field,  wlien  incapable  satisfactory  manner.    The  consequences 

of  moving,  his  own  having  l>een  shot  un-  of  his  successful  boldness  in  tliis  affair 

der  him.   He  headed  the  light  infantry,  were  all-important  for   the  American 

and  was  among  the  flrat  to  moont  the  cause,  whwh  would  have  been,  perhaps, 

Britisli  litit^  at  Savannah ;  displayed  the  irretrievably  naincd  by  any  further  }in>- 

greatest  activity  and  courage  during  the  crastination.   An  account  of  tlie  transac- 

aiegeofCharleeton;  entered  with  the  for-  tk>n,from  the  pen  of  the  aeerelanr  of 

lorn  hope,  the  British  redoubt  carried  by  mission,  is  to  lie  feund  in  the  Jmaiem 

storm  at  Yorktown,  and  received  with  his  Quarlerly  Rn^'np,  vol.  i,  p.  425. 

own  hand  the  sword  of  the  commander ;  Ladai^tom,  Jumes  Alexander  Bernard 

Inr  indeftdgaUe  aelivitsr,  thwarted  every  Law,  eount  de,  grandson  of  tlie  celebmt- 

obrt  of  the  British  garri.son  in  Charleston,  cd  projector  Law,  was  bom  in  1768.  He 

OQOfining  them,  for  upwards  of  12  nioutlis,  embraced  the  militairy  professionat  an  earlv 

to  Ae  narrow  limits  of  die  city  and  neck,  age,  and  aerred  in  the  artillery,  in  which 

oxcept  when,  under  the  protection  of  their  be  obtained  a  rapid  |»omotion,  owing  to 

shipping,  they  indulp«'d  in  distant  pre<la-  his  own  activity',  and  to  the  friendship  of 

tory  expeditions;  and,  unhappily,  at  the  general  Bonaparte,  whose  uid-de«camp  he 

TM7  doaa  of  the  war,  too  caralessly  ex-  wm^  and  who  employed  liim  on  aevenl 
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important  muBotut.  He  eomnianded,,m 
1800,  in  quality  of  biigadicr-ffeDenil,  the 
fourth  fpgimcnt  of  flying  artiTh'f)',  ot  La 
Fcm  In  1801,  he  was  chosen  to  convey 
to  England  the  radfieation  of  the  prelimi- 
iKiiIi  -i  of  pt'jirp,  and  was  n*ceiv»'d  with 
euthusioam  by  the  people  of  London,  who 
took  die  hones  mm  hie  eerri^ge,  end 
conducted  him,  in  triumph,  to  Downing 
stHM-t.  II*'  si'i  vrd  in  «'vrr\"  campaign  of 
importaiicc  m  Spain,  Cit'rniany  and  Uus- 
iie.  Iirl801>,  he  ^>eiietrated  into  Hunga- 
TV,  and  took  tlir  |ortn**w  of  Kaah,  ntVr  a 
bumbordment  of  ei£)u  days.  July  C,  he 
decided  the  vietonr  m  &Tor  of  the  rkweh 
at  the  battle  of  Wugram,  by  coming  up  to 
tlio  clinr?*'.  at  full  trot,  with  1(X)  piprep  of 
artillt'iy.  lu  Ibll,  he  wjw  uiipoinlud  uin- 
boasador  to  Pelenburg.  Tne  oljeet  of 
his  tnission  was  to  obtain  the  ocnipntion 
of  the  ports  of  Risa  and  Kevel,  and  to 
exchide  EDgliflh  wnpe  ftom  die  Bekic 
This  mission  having  miled,  M.  do  Lauris- 
toii  wjia  oniployed  in  tlio  Russian  cam- 
paign, and,  after  the  taking  of  31oscow, 
m  eent  with  pcoponle  Ibr  an  amiietioe 
to  tlif  pinjM'mr  Ait^xandor,  wliieh  were 
rejected.  A^ler  the  di2MU«trous  retreat  from 
MeecoiTi  be  oomtnanded  the  aimy  <^ 
ofaeervation  on  tho  banks  of  the  Kll>e,  and, 
during  three  months,  defended  that  river 
witli  a  small  force,  prevcudng  tlie  enemy 
from  peiieti^ng  into.  Hanover.  He 
fought  with  great  valor  at  the  l>anle  of 
Leipaic,  but,  being  taken  unsoner,  waa 
eoadoeied  to  Beriio,  wham  oe  was  treat- 
ed with  favor  and  distinction.  Afler  the 
conclusion  of  the  genend  j»eacc,  Imxus 
XVIII  created  him  a  knight  of  f^t.  Louis, 
gmn<l  cordon  of  the  Ir^rion  of  honor,  and 
'  captoin-litMitPtmnt  of  xh*^  (Jniy  iSlusko- 
tecrs.  Aller  March  20,  lbl5,  he  fullowed 
tiie  kmi^  household  to  tiie  fiontien  of 
Fiance,  and  then  rotinMl  to  his  estate  of 
Richecourt,  near  La  F^re,  without  rnin- 
shuff  in  any  of  the  ti-ansactions  of  the 
hundred  days.  On  the  return  of  Louis, 
he  was  nominated  ])rr'si(!ont  of  the  ch-c- 
toral  coU^ne  of  the  departnient  ot'  LVVisuf^ 
lieutenant-genefal  of  the  first  divirion  of 
ruyul  font-guards,  and  rn<'inhor  of  the 
couuuiaMon  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  eondiiet  or  such  officers  as  had  serv- 
ed fiom  Mareh  90  to  July  8, 1815.  He 
was  rreafrd  a  commander  of  Pt.  liOUts  in 
18 lU,  and  preside<l,  in  tlie  course  of  the 
same  year,  at  the  trial  of  admiral  I  Jnois, 
roinit  Df'lahordf,  &:r.  In  I8*i3,  he  was 
ap|K>iuted  marshal,  and  conimaiidod  the 
second  eorpa  cfe  reserve  of  the  anAy  in 
Spain.  Ho  diied  in  18W. 
Lacsakmc,  capital  of  the  Pays^e- 


Vaud,  a  Swin  canton,  has  1300  houses^ 
with  ]Q,OOC)  inhaliitants;  km. 0^41^30''  M; 
lat.  40*  a  1'  4.V'  \.  It  is  most  boa nti fully 
situated  about  a  mile  from  the  lake  of 
Geneva.  Lausanne  Ues  high,  wMi  the 
lidio  and  snowy  Pic<hiiont(-«>e  Alps  in 
trout,  whilst  the  shore  of  tlie  lake  is  cov- 
eiod  with  viaeyarda.  Smoe  1536,  tliere 
has  been  an  academy  at  Lansanne,  which, 
in  1806,  was  elevated  to  an  acadetnienl 
institute,  witli  14  professors  and  a  rector. 
It  has  works  In  gold  and  ahrer,  priotiug- 
ot?ir<>?,  and  some  tniili"  in  win** ;  but  it.-; 
chief  uroHta  are  derived  ljx>m  the  nume- 
raoa  n)reignera  who  resort  to  H  flom  all 
eoomries  on  account  of  its  charming  situ- 
ation, or  to  jM-rtert  thcins^'lves  in  French. 
Lau»mue  hui*  a  societe  d'emuiaiioii,  socie- 
liss  Rnt-  natural  history  and  agriculture, 
nnd  a  Bible  society.  Fonncrly  the  city 
belonged  to  Berne,  yfhoae  baili^'  l^ved  in 
the  euiHcopnl  {lalaoe.  The  Usbop  trsoa- 
ferred  his  reaitlence  to  Freiburg,  wl»en 
Lausnnin*  oinltnired  the  Cnlvitustic  re- 
ligiun.  liulliT,  \  oluure  mid  Gibbon  re- 
amed here  for  a  considerable  pcffiod.  , 

Lausitk.   (t^rc  Lxutaticu) 

Ladter.  (Sec  Kaisfrdcadem.) 

Lava.   (See  Vkkmaa.) 

Lav,\lette  ;  the  name  of  soveral  indi- 
viduals distinguished  in  French  history, 
of  w  horn  we  shall  mention  only  two,  tn« 
subject  of  this  article  and  Uiat  of  the  fol- 
lowinjr. — Joan  Parisot  de  Lavalett«%  the 
48tli  graud-master  of  tiie  knights  of  Mal- 
ta, was  bom  in  14M,  of  aa  aneieat  family. 
Lavnlrttr,  tmanimonsly  elected  grand- 
master in  1557,  showed  himself  equally 
active  and  wise  as  head  of  his  order  and 
as  a  general.  His  aml)assadors  were  ad- 
mitted, at  tlic  rounril  of  Tn'Ut,  among 
those  of  tlie  most  powerltil  niouiuchs. 
He  reMored  die  inlenial  oifaniaation  of 
his  order,  but  dij^tinguished  hinis*^-lf  )>ar- 
ticulorly  bv  the  .heroic  defence  of  Malui 
against  Somnan  ll,  who  attacked  it  with 
a  force  of  80,000  men,  and  whom  he 
forrt'<l,  oftfr  a  siege  of  several.  month«i,  to 
retin^,  in  witli  a  loss  of  more  tiuui 

520,000  men.  He  then  buik  the  fortress 
La  Valrttn  in  Malta,  rrfust-d  the  rardioaTi 
haL  and  died  in  15()6.  Media.) 

LArALrm,  Maiie  Cnamans^  oonnt  dev 
was  bom  nt  Paris,  in  1709,  of  obscure 
pamnts.  Ili-^  iiK^ther  was  a  nurse,  often 
employetl  by  the  tkmous  accoucheur  llau- 
delocqve,  who,  perceiving  the  promising 
taletits  of  the  youth,  furnished  her  with 
tlie  meous  of  giving  htui  an  education  fiu: 
snpeifor  to  Ins  birth.  Yoang  Lavaleite 
was  destincul  for  the  clerical  profession, 
and  wore  the  habit  of  an  abb^  for  aoma 
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time,  but  aftorwards  took  to  the  stiirly  of 
the  Jaw.  The  revoiiitioD.  in  1789,  gave 
aiiodier<yreedoii  to  bisiuiintion.  He  be- 
came an  officer  ill  the  national  guanl9,and 
in  Auf^ust,  17y2,  defended  the  Tuilerios. 
He  ollerwards  twrveU  ill  the  anny  of  the 
Rhine  and  that  of  Italy,  mith  ettoh  din- 
tinctioii,  thnt  he  rose  rapidly.  Bonapf>rTo 
made  htm  iiis  oid-de-campi  intrusted  iiim 
wMi  bit  weiot  corieqwudence^  and  fave 
him  in  marriage  Mile.  Beaubunaia,  die 
niece  of  Jos/'phine.  He  accompanied 
Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  and,  soon  after  the 
aatabUioMnt  of  me  eooMdar  goTemment, 
"waa  made  count,  and  a  commander  of  the 
legioD  of  honor.  In  1814,  he  was  re- 
iDOved  floiB  tfaa  port'Offlca }  but  wlian 
Louis  quitted  Paris,  in  1815,  he  nptknd 
to  tin*  nffirp,  in  company  witli  peneml  Se- 
ba^tiaui,  and  Hununoned  his  8ucce43»ur,  M. 
Fermnd,  to  surrender  his  place,  only  allow- 
ing him  a  few  minutes  to  collect  liis  jmijxts, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  treating  him  witi^ 
gnat  politeness.  He  then  todt  measures 
to  aooelerate  the  progress  of  Napoleon, 
and  conducted  himself  witli  extraonlina- 
ry  vigilaoce  and  activity.  For  these  ser- 
iweb  be  was  eraated  a  peer  of  Fianee 
(June  2),  mid  continued  in  his  office  till 
the  return  of  the  king.  In  the  mouth  of 
November  following,  lie  was  brought  to 
trial,  and  condenmed  to  dead^  as  an  ucconi- 
jdiee  of  Napoleon.  His  appeal  un<l  ap- 
pUcatioii  tor  pardon  having  failed,  prep- 
aiatuMM  ibr  bla  eaneofioii  on  ThurMlay, 
December  21,  were  making,  when  his  wife, 
having  obtained  pennission  to  visit  him, 
came,  on  the  20di,  in  a  sedan  chair,  and 
dined  with  him,  attended  by  her  daughter 
and  the  govenjess.  Alwut  seven  in  the 
evening,  the  two  latter  appeared  at  the 
keepers  lodge,  npjwrently  supfwrting  Ma- 
datuR  Lavniette,  who  was  closely  muffled 
up,  held  a  handkerchief  I)efnrc  her  oyes, 
and  exhibited  evciy  symptom  of  the  pro- 
fbuDdest  distress.  After  a  few  minutes,  the 
keepjT  of  the  prison  re|>aired  to  Lavalette'a 
apartment,  where  be  found  Madame  La- 
vidette  in  his  place.  He  set  bia  tiirakeya 
and  keepen  in  motion,  but,  in  spite  of 
their  activity,  nothing  was  found  but  the 
sedan  chair,  in  which  die  young  daughter 
hafi  taken  the  place  of  her  fiither,  who 
had  suddenly  jlisjippcared  at  the  Qitni  des 
Or/h!re$.  The  iailer  was  then  rcmoveil 
and  confined,  tne  banieri  were  closed, 
and  e.\j)ress<  s  were  sent  in  every  direc- 
tion, with  the  deH«'ripiion  of  Lavaletle's  per- 
son, wlio  contrived  to  lit;  closely  concealed 
fiira  fortnight,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of 
tiie  police,  during  which  time  he  medi- 
tated on  the  most  effectual  method  of 
3B« 


cotTipleting  his  escape.  Ho  Imd  recourse, 
for  that  puipose,  to  three  Englishmen — 
Measrs.  Bruce  and  Hutchinson,  and  sir 
Robert  Wilson,  who  were  ah«ady  known 
for  their  zeul  in  wipport  of  the  principles 
of  liberty,  aud  for  tlieir  hostility  to  the 
tjnaony  exeidaed  by  the  BoQibooa.  Bv 
rtienns  of  tliese  geiitlrrnrii,  he  jtnx-ured 
die  uuitbnn  of  a  general  officer  in  the 
British  service,  and  repaire<l,  January  7, 
at  half  past  nine  at  night,  to  the .  apart- 
ments of  captain  Hntchinson.  The  next 
morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  he  got  into  a 
cabriolet  wkh  rir-  Robert  Wilson,  passed 
the  Iwrriers  without  being  redliguised,  and 
arrived  the  following  day  at  Mons,  where 
his  guide  took  leave  of  him.  He  then 
took  Che  road  to  Mmiich,  where  he  found 
an  asylum  arrrong  powerful  friends  and 
connexions.  Irritated  by  his  escape,  the 
fOTeranieDt  had  the  enjdtyfo'  retain  Me 
wife  for  some  time  in  jirison,  because  she 
liad  been  accessaiy  to  the  escape  of  her 
husband — a  treatment  which  disordered 
her  senses,  and  she  has  since  been  a  con- 
firmed lunatic.  Lavalette  waa  pardonady 
and  returned  to  France  in  1831. 

Latatbb,  John  Caspar,  waa  borri  in 
1741,  at  Zurich,  in  Switzeriand,  where 
his  father  enjoyed  Uie  reputation  of  a  skil- 
ful physician  and  good  citizen.  The 
severity  of  his  mother  somewhat  deprosB- 
ed  the  iiiiiid  of  the  boy,  who  was  endow- 
ed witii  a  lively  imagination,  and  he  eariv 
gaVehinwelfup  to  solitary  rereriea.  Whua 
yet  at  school,  he  was  |»ersuaded  that  he 
liad  received  direct  answers  to  his  pray- 
ers. His  imagination,  even  at  that  early 
period,  np|M  ars  to  have  been  so  actively 
em|)loye(i,  that  he  never  acquire<l  much 
knowledge  of  philology  or  classical  an- 
tiquity. In  17u3,  ho  travelled,  in  com- 
pany with  Fuseli — aAerwanls  a  distin- 
guished {Miinter  in  London — to  I>eipsic 
and  Berlin,  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  aehdars  and  theologians  of  Noitliem 
Germany.  In  17G4,  he  returned  to  liis 
native  cipr,  and,  in  17(>7,  appeared  as  a 
poet  in  liis  SAmieerUederf  whieh,  as  well 
as  his  AusaicJden  in  die  Etvigkeit  (17(>8), 
gained  him  n)any  aduiin-rs.  In  17(>!i,  he 
was  api)ointed  one  of  the  ministers  at  the 
orphan  church  at  Zurich.  His  sermons 
were  rendered  attractive  by  their  pleasing 
style,  his  enthusiastic  zeal,  and  a  certain 
mysdcisni  wfaich  always  characterized 
him.  They  were  printed  in  1772,  and 
were  wlmir^Ml  even  in  fon-ign  countries. 
All  his  activity  was,  iij  fact,  devoted  to  the 
aerrice  of  religion,  until  he  undertook  his 
work  on  physiognomy.  I.a^aier  had  Ix'- 
comc  ucquainttid  with  a  great  number  of 
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uersQDS^nd  his  Uvelv  iinagiBalion  liatl 
M  him  to  Ibt  oaaciuMn  tiMKihen*  e  xists 
n  rnurh  gn^ntfr  ronrwvion  l>rtTv«MMi  fhe 
iuttirual  iiuui  and  Uiu  cximtuhI  ex^ivadiuo 
iu  the  6m  Umb  is  gooefilty  mipposed. 
He  n><ltire«l  iliis  cxtiTnril  cxpn  s-i;.!!  of 
dispoaitiou  and  charaiuer  lu  a  HytiUiiii,  uitd 
ooDadered  the  Wnm  of  tlie  oounteimooe 
as  sure  iiulicntioiifi  of  the  tem(H  r.  He 
had  adopted  lliw  i<lrn  in  17<»!>,  and  collect- 
ed the  liatun  s  t>r  difttiugumhed  [XL-ople 
from  all  iMuid  of  tlie>  workL  His  great 
work  (in  four  voliitn<'«<,  4to.),  tuiilrr  the 
modest  title  Pbywuguomicai  Fragments 
n775«C aeq.),  made  ram  known  m  orer 
jSuiopa.  It  was  rendered  valuable  by  tiie 
rnmn*rrnis  |>ortraitM  it  r.  ntMins,  mostly 
woil  executed  by  some  of  ihe  lii>t  enjrrav- 
ers  of  Germany.  Lavater  had  ntlded  ex- 
planations, in  a  poetical  f;tylc,  full  of  «  n- 
tlinsiastic  exclamations.  As  may  easily 
bo  ima^ned,  a  tfaeovy  to  novel  ftimd 
wnnn  adinin'rs,  wiiosc  /ml  often  render- 
ed it  ridicuiou?',  and  Li«-jiienl»erg  satirized 
it  ii!  1 1  is  EdBay  on  Cues  and  Tails— one  of 
his  must  auccesBful  compoaitmML  Lieb- 
tenber-i's  exclumntinns  on  the  contour 
of  a  pig's  tad,  or  a  bappiiy-acyustcd  cue, 
equal  the  raptune  of  Lavater  viewing  the 
|>liysioxnon)y  of  nn  Aleicander.  Accord- 
mg  lo  l^s  Coses,  Xniiolpon  declared  him- 
self eonvince<l,  by  long  exjK'riencc,  lliut 
no  relinnce  was  to  be  placed  on  the  ex- 
pression of  \\ity  face — an  opinion  which 
18  pcrha|js  true  tu  a  ffreaier  extent  in  re- 
■pMt  to  talenii  dian  cSapoahion.  Lavater 
himself  seems  to  have  piviii  up  his  tlieory 
in  n  pn'at  deun'e.  (See  Physiof^nomy.) 
He  puhli.slied  scverul  (»tiier  works,  includ- 
ing |»oems  and  works  of  religioaa  inatriic- 
tion,  and  hi-s  repntution  iH'came  so  great, 
that  his  journeys  resembled  triumphs. 
He  reffaaea  better  appointmenta  in  fortngn 
countries,  and  iH'canie  minist<;r  nt  St.  Pe- 
ter's church  iji  Zurich.  During  the  revolu- 
tion, he  s])oke  widi  boldness  agaiiust  the  new 
order  of  thingH^the  Swiss  director}',&c.,  and 
was  linally  tnirisjtorted  to  Bale,  in  ITIHJ. 
He  was  again  set  at  liberty,  but,  on  the 
captnre  of  Zonch  (Se{)t  9^  1709),  by 

M:is  ri:i.  w  hil-'  occti|)ied  in  tlu'  street,  as- 
sisting tlie  disiress<!d,  mul  giving  refresh- 
ment to  exhausted  sohliers,  he  received  a 
riiot  in  his  side.^  He  Ungerad  above  a 
year,  during  which  he  \\-nttc  several 

*  According  to  KuoMl-Rochcttc's  Histoirt  dt, 
ia  R^,4nt.  Hftr'ti'VK-  (Paris.  I8^!2),  neither  a 
Rii^kiaii  ixtr  a  1'i<  !H"1iiii;i!i  u  i>i  Ins  ninrdenT : 
**  crinv  appartu  nl  lout  eiUtT  /J  la  /urfur  (Us 
pmrtil  ;  ft  tiavater  qui  ciniwtijiSitil  xo;i  nssaisin, 
tmforta  dan*  U  tombe  cet  horribU  ttcrtt  avtc 
fMw  It*  mlnet  $*crtU  A  ta  bdk  Ame  Hdeton 


mnks,  and  died  January  2, 1601. 
ter  was  one  of  the  OMI  viRuoiis  of  men, 
so  tli.if  ;i  hiusmiplier  saj-s  of  him,  "Had 
be  hvud  m  early  tunes,  he  would  now  be 
wl«nd  as  a  aaim,  benuae  mwy  thing 
which  tlic  church  mjuin-s  fn>m  n  ^uunt 
he  had  in  perfection— charity,  love  td*  inou- 
Icind,  and  unrelaxing  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Christ"  He  did  much  for  practical  tlieol- 
ogy.  Lavnter  owed  littie  to  learning,  hut 
drew  cluellv  fn»ni  hiniseh'.  Hjs  work  oa 
l*h}'8iogfnoiny  has  been  aeveral  timcatw» 
lated  into  Knirli-^h.  Of  the  llnirlish  trans- 
lations, we  may  meutiuu  Hunter's  (Loud, 
1789,  5  vola.  4to.)  A  valuable  Freneh 
e<Iition  appeared  in  1809  (Paris,  10  vohk). 

L.vvE.'tnrR ;  a  delightfully  fnigrant  plant, 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  now 
oommooly  eoMvaiad  in  ourg^ena.  AU 
the  labiate  plants  are  arornaric  mid  stinm- 
lating,  but  these  properties  are  more  ex- 
ahed  in  thia  plant  tfaaa  in  any  other  of  the 
tribe,  eapedallywheait  grows  in  a  warm 
and  sttnny  ex]>osure.  Indeed,  in  such 
situations,  it  sometirues contains  one  fourth 
<^il9  weight  of  camphor.  To  the  abun- 
dance of  ihi-  plant  is  nttrihutetl  tiie  supe- 
riority of  tlie  hooey  in  certain  parts  of 
Europe.  The  volasle  oil,  distilled  water, 
and  nncturc  of  lavender,  are  much  em- 
ployod  in  oilicinal  pn-jwraiions,  and  on 
liertunjes.  IJiie  flowers  yield  by  far  llie 
greatest  proportion  uf  oil. 

Lavima;  a  daughter  of  king  Laiinus 
and  Ajuata.  tihe  was  betrothed  to  her 
relation,  kiugTnnras,  but,  because  tfieoiw 
acle  ordered  her  father  to  inarrj,-  her  to  a 
fi.n  i::n  prince,  she  was  given  to  .-Eneas, 
alter  tlie  deatli  of  Turmis,  (J?cc  Laiinva.) 
At  her  husband's  death,  she  wasleft  piQg- 
natit,  and,  heing  fearful  of  the  tyramiy  of 
Ascanius,  her  son-in-law,  she  tied  into  the 
woods,  whers  she  bronglit  ll»th  e  son, 

called  .7^/1(03  SyhutS. 

Lwi.Mi  M,  or  Lavindm  ;  a  town  ol'  Ita- 
ly, sai«l  to  have  been  built  by  ^Eneas,  and 
called  in  honor  of  Lavinia,  the  founder^ 
wife.  It  \vas  the  eapitalof  Latium  duiing 
tlic  reign  of  :^ncas. 

LAVoiaiER,  Anthony  Lawrence,  a  cele- 
hmted  FnMie!i  clu mi.-t,  whose  name  is 
coimected  with  the  antiphlogisuc  th^oiy 
of  chemistr}',  to  the  reception  cd*  which 
he  contributed  by  bis  wriiitigs  and  diacov- 

erie*.-.  He  was  l»nni  at  I'aris,  Aiii:ii<t  l(>, 
J74iJ,  and  wa.s  tlie  son  of  opulent  |wiRuts, 
who  gave  him  a  good  education.  He  ae- 
(liiireij  an  intimate  knowledge' of  the  phys- 
ical sciences,  and  first  distinguished  him- 
self  liy  a  prize  memoir  on  the  best  method 
of  lighting  the  strsen.  Two  years  after, 
in  1708^  lie  wii  dwasD  •tnamber  of  the 
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Ocatlrmy.    Al)oiit  this  tiinr,  he  published  to  the  adoption  of  an  improved  system  of 
tievei-ul  tracts,  in  periuiiical  workti,  ou  the  taxatiou,  in  conscqueuce  ef  which  he 
•nafysis  of  g\Wm,  thd  cryattlHzarion  of  drew  op  a  work,  which  ma  pofalMied 
enit,  the  rnnp  lntion  of  water,  Oil  tbutider,  \w.i]rv  the  title  of  Richesses  trrntnrinUs  dc 
the  aurora  tx>realiB,  &c.   Joumeys  to  dii-  la  J-Vunce,  i^latiug  to  the  prutluotioii  and 
ferent  parts  of  Praiice  fUmubed  him  mt-  eonsuaipiiun  of  Uie  eouutfy.   About  this 
teriuls  for  a  imneralo/^icu)  chart  of  Ae  fime,  he  wis  appointed  one  of  the  eom- 
kinfrdonn  inteiuh-d  as  tlie  basis  of  a  work  miesioners  of  the  national  treasury — an 
on  the  rt  voliuiuus  oi'  the  ffk>be,  aiid  tix:  otiicc  wliicli  afiurded  him  an  oppoitunity 
formation  of  die  eireta  of  the  earth,  out-  of  exetoAng  his  qthit  of  tffrtematie'  ar- 
lincH  of  which  appeared  in  the  inenjoirs  nmpement.    His  house  l)ecame  a  ^'ast 
of  the  academy  for  1772  and  1787.   The  laboratory ;  the  most  siulful  artists  were 
diaooveriea  of  Bkck,  Cavendisb,  Bfao-  employed  to  construct  tlie  necessaiy  in- 
bride  ahd  Priestley,  idative  to  the  tiatine  fltniments  and  apparatus  forhiiidiilosopb- 
of  elamic  fluids  or  gafies,  attracted  the  no-  icnl  n'fsearrhejj.    He  had  com'trgazioni  at 
tice  of  Lavoisier,  who  entered  on  the  hi»  bouse  twice  a  week,  at  which  were  dis- 
aame  field  of  inquiry,  with  all  hia  chalkao-  euased  the  theories,  opinione  and  discor- 
teristic  ardor  in  the  eause  of  science :  mid,  eries  of  learned  contemporaries.  With  oth- 
poflseflsiiig  tlie  ad\7intage  of  u  couiiiderable  cr  funners-general,  lie  was  condemned  to 
fortune,  ho  conducted  his  experiments  on  death  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of 
a  large  scale,  and  obtained  highly  intereat*  Poris,  on  the  charge  of  being  a  conspiittii 
ing  results.    In  1774  nppcaretl  his  Opus-  tor,  and  of  having  adulterated  the  tobacco 
cuUs  chfmiques,  comprising   a  general  witli  ingredients  olinoxious  to  the  health 
viewof  what  wae'then  known  reladve  to  of  the  dtissem^  and,  on  thia  fiivoloaa 
gjLseous  bodies,  with  several  new  e.xpdi-  pretext,  was  l)eheaded  by  tht  guillotine, 
mentij,  rernarkal)le  for  tlieir  ingenuity  and  May  8,  1794.    When  he  found  iiis  liiie 
accuracy.    Doctor  Priestley's  discovery  inevitable,  he  petitioned  for  a  few  days? 
of  what  he  called  dipUoguticaledettry  af-  respite,  in  order  to  nudce  some  interesting 
terwanls  generally  termed  oXMgrn  crF.»,  fur-  and  inijwrtant  exj>rriments  which  he  liad 
nished  Lavoisier  with  a  fican  sulyect  of  iu  view ;  but  this  favor  was  denied  him. 
leaearch;  and,  in  1778,  he  pubKmed  an  ]ltf.Lavdfliermuiied,in  1771,thedau|^iter 
•  essay  on  this  substance,  and  its  influence  of  a  fiirnier-gencnd,  a  lady  of  agreeable 
in  the  production  of  acids,  deveIo[)inp  the  niauners  and  considerable  talents,  who 
principle  of  a  new  chemical  tlieory.  This  not  only  iNirtici})ated  in  her  husband's  phij- 
was  ftnfdier  iUnstnted  by  hb  ex|x  riments  osophical  lesearehei^  bot  also  OUHraad 
ou  the  comimsition  of  ^vater,  by  buniing  the  arts  with  prrat  pucceas,  ami  engraved 
together  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  (q.  v.)  with  her  own  hand  tlie  plates  for  one  of 
gases,  and  by  its  analysis  affording  the  his  pnUicalknM.    Bbe  sobasqaently  b»> 
same  principles  ;  and  the  system  was  came  the  wifi*  of  count  Rmnford. 
completed  by  his  theories  of  combustion  Lavora,  or  Terra  di  Lavoro  ;  a  prin- 
(q.  v.)  and  oxidation  (see  Oti/ccm),  the  de-  cipalit)'  of  Naples,  botmded  north  by 
composition  of  atmospheric  air,  liis  doc-  Abru/zo  I'ltni  and  Abnizzo  Citra,  east  1^ 
trine  of  caloric  (q.  v.\  .md  its  iiitlru  iicf  in  Molise  and  I'rincipato   IHtra,  south  by 
causiuc  tlie  solid,  hquid  and  gu.seuus  suites  Principeto  Ultra  and  the  gulf  of  Naples,  and 
of  bomea;  and  nie  whole  theory  was  hud  west  1^  the  MediterrBnean  and  the  Cam- 
before  the  public  in  his  Elements  of  jwigna  »Ii  Roma  ;  alujut  140  mileroi  length, 
Chemistry',  which  appennMl  in  17{?1>,  and  and  '^i  wide  where  bn^adest.    It  is  popu- 
was  speedily  traiitelutcd  into  English  and  lous  and  fertile,  yielding  abundance  of 
other  languages.    (See  ChemisMf,  and  com,  wine,  oil,  and  other  productions  of 
Chcmirnl  JVommdature.)     M.   I^voisier  Italy.  Anciently  it  was  called  Campania ; 
rendered  many  services  to  the  arts  and  in  liie  middle  ages,  the  CWe/fanyo/'Ccyua. 
aciencesy'both  in  a  pubKe  and  private  ca-  Caseita  is  tbe  capital ;  Gaeta  the  principal 
pacitf*    When  the  new  system  of  weights  port.    Pop.,  <Kir),r>00  ;  scj.  miles,  1  (]<><;. 
nnd  inerunrrea  was  brought  forward,  he  I^w.    (See  Jlppendix  to  this  volume.) 
coniriiHited  to  its  improvement  by  fcome  Law  Merchant.  (See  Commeretal  Law.\ 
novel  ejtperimwits  on  the  expiuision  of  Lmc  of  Exception  (in   French,  ioi 
ni»-t:i!s.    lie  was  considtc'lby  tin- nation-  d*)  rcfpti'nn).     ^^')len  the  situation  of  a 
al  convention  as  to  the  lH>st  lacihod  of  state  is  so  critical  tliat  liie  ordinary  uovveri 
nianiiifacniring  aasignats,  and  securing  and  kws  sre  no  longer  considerea  suffi- 
ihem  from  being  for^red.     In  1701,  the  cient,  extrnnrrlinary  and  more  energetic 
commitne  of  the  fon-titumt  nss<^nibly  n{>-  njeans  are  employed.    The  Romans  bad 
plied  to  liim  for  inlbruiuuoii  preparatory  a  fonn  for  such  au  emergency,  which  in- 
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vested  the  two  consuls  %vith  a  greatly  aii^- 
inrtited  power — **  yidcant  cormileSy  ne  quid 
resvublica  detrimenti  capiat  (Let  the  con- 
suls see  tliat  tlie  republic  receive  no  uiju- 
ry);"  and  if  this  was  not  suflicient,  tliey 
appointed  a  dictator.  The  remedy  was 
utlen  worse  tiian  tlie  disease.  Despotic 
^vemnients  require  no  laws  of  exception ; 
in  these  the  public  ])owt;r  is  always  free 
from  Uie  restraints  which  are  imposed 
upon  it  in  constitutional  states.  In  the 
latter,  certain  cases  happen  in  which 
the  iMjwer  of  llie  government  must  be 
strengthened,  to  be  aWe  to  act  with  energy 
and  promptness.  Li  England,  the  first 
and  most  important  roguiution,  in  such  an 
emergency,  is  the  KU.sp«  iisiun  of  tlie  habeas 
corpus  act  for  a  hmited  lime.  The  gov- 
eniment  can  tlten  take  into  custody  sus- 
^M'ctcil  and  dangerous  persons,  without 
following  the  regular  process  of  law. 
This  suspension  is  not  a  prerogative  of 
tlie  crown,  but  can  only  be  granted  by  par- 
liament, and  for  a  hmited  |)erio«J,  at  ilie  ex- 
piration of  wiiich  all  such  state  prisoners 
u\\i»\  be  released,  or  subjected  to  a  formal 
examiuation.  Even  then,  the  susfH^nsion 
does  not  protect  the  ministerial  oihcers 
agninst  the  demands  for  indemnification 
for  an  unju8tilial)lo  arrest  These  com- 
plaints, when  made  tigainst  the  ministers 
of  the  king,  are  usually  comprehended  in 
a  separate  act  of  {mrliament,  called  the 
indemnity  biU^  at  the  discussion  of  which  in 
liarhameut,  the  opposition  [>arty  is  careful 
to  institute  a  strict  examination  of  tlie  use 
which  the  ministers  have  made  of  their 
extraordiuarj"  power.  A  second  regula- 
tion of  this  kind  is  the  alien  bill  (see 
^lien  BiU)t  which  invests  the  goveniment 
with  a  {)ower  over  all  foreigners  dwelling 
in  Eii<;luiid,  such  as  does  not  constitution- 
ally belong  to  it,  giving  the  right  not  only 
to  onler  them  out  of  the  country  at  pleas- 
ure, but  also  to  send  tliem  to  any  part  of 
the  contMent  Bills  of  i>aiiui  and  penal- 
ties, which  are  admissible  in  single  cases, 
constitute  a  sort  of  law  of  exception. 
Parliament  maintains  the  right  to  pass 
such  bills,  which  could  not  belong  to  it 
uruh'r  a  correct  division  of  public  [)ower, 
mid  thus  to  punish  individuals  witliout  a 
jtxlirial  sentence.  This  is  to  lie  dislin- 
^'uLshed  from  its  proper  judicial  functions, 
by  which  the  peers  of  the  reahn,  the  house 
of  lords,  act  as  the  highest  court  ofiustico, 
and  the  house  of  commons  comes  forward 
as  comj)lainnnt  (as  in  the  case  of  governor 
Hastings).  There  the  lonls  sit  formally  as 
a  court  of  justice ;  a  full  judicial  hearing  is 
gmnted  to  the  defendant,  and  his  condem- 
nation cannot  be  pronounces!  except  by  a 


majority  of  12  voices  (the  ntimber  of  the 
iiu^'  in  usual  cases).  In  theae  cases,  the 
house  of  lords  alone  decides  u|K>n  tlie  mo- 
tion of  the  commons,  and  wholly  without 
tlie  concurrence  of  the  king,  whose  tighi 
to  pardon  is  even  circumscribed.  But 
when  an  individual  bill  of  attainder,  or  hill 
of  penalties,  is  brought  forward  in  parlia- 
ment, then  the  intn>duction  of  tlie  act  may 
take  place  in  the  house  of  lords  as  well  as 
in  the  house  of  commons ;  and  no  peculiar 
legal  process  is  followed,  but  it  depends 
on  the  pleasure  of  each  house  how  the 
facts,  upon  wliich  the  summary  sentence 
is  grounded,  shall  be  proved ;  and  it  is 
only  from  considerations  of  natural  justice 
that  opportunity  is  granted  to  the  accused 
to  defend  himself.  The  sentence  itself  is 
passed  by  a  simple  majority  of  voices  in 
each  house,  like  other  laws ;  but  it  must  be 
sanctione<l  by  both  houses  of  parliament, 
and  the  assent  of  the  king  must  be  ob- 
tained, as  in  any  other  law.  In  fixing 
the  punishment,  also,  parUament  is  ame- 
nable to  no  establisiicd  rule,  and  the  right 
of  the  king  to  ]>ardon  wholly  ceases,  if  he 
has  once  given  his  consent  Such  a  pro- 
cess has  always  sometliiug  very  odious  on 
the  face  of  it,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is 
very  rarely  resorted  to.  Tliomas  Went- 
w  orlli,  tari  of  Stntlurd,  the  celebrutcd  con- 
fidential minister  of  Charles  I,  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  this  form,  and  it  was 
o«^iially  criminal  and  imtH>litic  in  tlie  king 
to  give  his  consent  to  this  bill  of  attainder. 
The  same  proccf^s  was  igtroduced  against 
the  queen,  in  It^'iO,  ami,  wholly  independ- 
ent of  her  guilt  or  innocence,  this  was  a 
sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  it  In  the 
V.  Slates,  no  such  legislative  power  exists, 
♦  illier  in  the  state  or  in  the  national  legis- 
lature. It  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  a 
re|>ublican  government.  The  constitution 
of  th(!  IJ.  Slates  declares,  that  "  No  bill  of 
atiuintlor,  or  cx  post  farto  law,  shall  be 
passed tliai  liie  i>rivilege  of  the  writ 
of  habtas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended 
uidess  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 
invasion,  the  public  safety  reijuires  it" 
So,  also,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment, 
every  person  accused  of  a  capital  or  infa- 
mous crime  (except  in  tlie  iia^-y  or  anny 
service)  has  a  right  to  a  trial  by  jurj',  and 
cannot  even  then  be  tried,  unless  upon  a 
presentment  or  indictment  by  a  gratKl 
jury.  Such  are  the  privileges  guarairtied 
by  tlie  constitution  of  the  U.  States.  And 
the  state  constitutions  genemlly  embrace 
the  same  protective  principles.  There  is 
also  another  principle  recognised  in  tlie 
constitution  of  the  V.  States,  w  hich  is  of 
great  importance.    It  is  the  provission,  that 
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"exceflsive  bail  shall  nnt  bo  reqiiimrl,  nor 
excessive  faiias  iinpuiitHi,  nor  cruel  and 
ummuil  poniahinentB  inflicted  f  so  that, 
while  the  prf«enf  rppublirnn  ronptitutions 
of  goverument  exist  in  America,  there  can 
Iw  no  ibdi  thing  as  a  dictattHtahip,  or  a 
knv  <Mf  eioeption.  In  France,  there  was 
no  OQCafiion  for  laws  of  exception  before 
1790;  the  leUrts  de  cacKtt  (q.  v.)  answered 
all  porpoeea.  The  parhamenla,  if  thejr 
opjMiftea  the  royal  inandates,  and  pn*- 
veuied  their  publication,  which  consisted 
ill  entering  them  in  die  register  of  parlia- 
ment, were  at  bat  brought  to  obedience- 
by  a  royal  session,  or  lit  de  jxutxce,  or  by 
exile  to  some  obscure  place ;  or,  if  tlieir 
ludsiance  'Waa  obaiinate,  they  were  tliih 
fsolved,  as  in  the  last  years  of  Louis  XV. 
But  alter  the  struggle  for  legal  order,  from 
want  of  moderation  on  both  aidea,  bad 
degenerated  into  a  ftmoue  coniiet  m  pai^ 
ties,  the  la>^'8  of  exception  were  often 
really  necessary,  though  often  used  mere- 
ly aa  inatnimenia  of  Action.  We  do 
not  Ihtc  refer  to  illi  i:al,  though  perhaps 
necosmr)',  tneasun's  [coups  <f  ital)  miopt- 
ed  in  extraordinary  cases,  such  ns  the 
diasolution  of  the  Ir  crisiutive  Ixxly  on 
the  18th  Pnjctidor,  17i<7,  the  nlwlition  of 
the  tribunate,  ltM)7,  &,c.  liut  the  suspcn- 
aion  of  tlie  ijiMwdttition  (even  the  deino- 
Ciatical),  by  tlie  committee  of  public  safe- 
ty, in  17'A'i,  niul  liie  renderiug  the  revolu- 
tionary tribiuial  permanent,  were  genuine 
la^ef  exception.  The  ngiilnr  adminia- 
tmtion  of  the  lawp  wns  yirojnisrd  by  every 
new  government,  but,  down  to  tlie  revolu- 
tifMi'dri890,  the  pronuae  waa  not  Alfilled. 
The  liberty  of  the  press  was  repeatedly 
re!»tnuned,  and  the  rejpular  course  of  jus- 
tice perverted  by  S|)ecial  tribinials.  One 
of  ttie  most  remarkable  laws  of  exception 
was  that  of  March  li,  1810,  resiyccting  the 
Btate-urisonera,  by  which  the  ancient  Ut- 
fret  de  eatM  were  again  jntroduced  in 
almost  full  force.  It  was  required,  indeed, 
that  a  warrant  of  the  minister  of  justice*, 
and  a  mandate  uf  the  privv  council,  should 
praeede  impriaonment,  irolch  was  to  con- 
tinue no  lonjr*'r  than  n  year;  but  a  repila- 
tion,  bke  the  habeas  corptu  act  in  England, 
was  wanting  to  enfisrce  tlie  perfermanee 
of  these  conditions.  Under  the  reign  of 
I^otiis  XVI fl,  also,  numerous  laws  of  ex- 
ception wen»  enacted,  although  the  char- 
ter (art  8thJ  declared,  "The  French  have 
the  right  oi  publishing  and  pritirinir  their 
opiniooa,  provided  they  coulbrm  to  the 
MWB  agalmt  the  abtlaea  of  the  preaa." 
By  repeated  laws  of  exception,  the  censor- 
ship was  extended  not  only  over  the  po- 
htical,  but  ol'teu  even  over  the  hteraiy. 


journals.  The  assassination  of  the  duke 
of  Berry,  in  {larticular,  was  made  the 
pretence  for  restricting  the  liliefty  of  tte 
jiress,  for  investing  the  ministers  with  au- 
thority to  confine  persons  suspected  of 
crimes,  or  of  criminal  designs  against  the 
king,  the  state^  rad  the  royal  family,  widi- 
out  a  judicial  process.  These  laws  were 
to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  session  of 
1890ti  The  law  ^eemlng  die  cenaor- 
shin  was  renewed  in  the  session  of  1820, 
ana  till  three  months  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eession  of  1821 ;  but  the  law 
reiatiDg  to  the  impriaonment  of  suspected 

C'rsona  was  tacitly  abolished.  The  last 
W8  of  exception  in  France  were  the 
ftmoiia  otdinancaa  of  July,  189(^  which 
resulted  in  the  ovotfafDW  and  otpulnon 
of  tlie  Bourfoona, 

Lmo  of  ATalurt,  and  of  Mttunu.  (See 
JVa/ioVm/  Late,  and  ^'ahtral  Law.) 

Law,  E(lward,loid£llenbOroiigh.  (See 
ElUnborovgh,) 

Law,  Jfonif  $  a  oelebialed  financial  pn^ 
jecfor,  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  which  eity  he  was  bom  in 
1681.  He  was  bred  to  no  profession,  but 
l)ecame  versed  in  accountt^  and  was  em- 
ployed in  those  of  the  reventie.  For  the 
purpose  of  remedying  the  deticiency  of  a 
eireulating  medium,  he  projected  uie  ea* 
tablishment  of  a  bank,  with  paper  issnei^ 
to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  all  the  lands 
in  the  kingdom ;  but  this  scheme  was  re- 
jected. In  eonaaquenoe  <j€  a  duel,  he  fled 
from  his  coimtn%  and  visited  Venice  and 
Genoa,  from  which  cities  he  was  banished, 
aa  a  deigning  adrentuiei;  but,  at  length,  ae* 
cured  the  patronage  of  the  regent  duke  of 
Orleans,  and  established  his  bank  in  171fL 
by  nn  al  authority.  It  was  at  first  corapoaed 
of  ImX)  aharea  of  9000  li\Tes  each,  which 
soon  bon-  a  prejTnum.  This  bank  l)ecame 
the  ofhce  for  all  public  receipt£^  and  there 
waa  annexed  to  it  a  Mlaainiippi  company,  ' 
which  had  gninfs  of  land  m  Loiiisinna, 
and  wjis  exjK'cted  to  realize  immense 
sums  by  planting  and  commereK  In 
1718,  it  waa  dp^taed  a  royal  bank,  and  the 
sharea  rose  to  twenty  times  their  original 
value.  In  1730^  Law  waa  made  eomp- 
troller'feneral  of  die  finaneea  $  but  the 
shana  auulc  in  value  as  rapidly  as  they 
had  risen.  He  was  obliged  to  resign  hia 
po.^t,  alter  he  had  held  it  only  five  months 
and  to  retire,  filBt  to  a  seat  in  the  countiy, 
and  then,  for  jHTsonal  safety,  to  quit  the 
iciuffdora.  He  carried  with  liim  a  small 
portioD  only  of  the  vaat  ftvtnne  he  at  one 
time  |Missess«*d,  and  lived  aflenvarrls  in 
great  obscurity.  After  visiting  England, 
Holland,  Uennany,  and  other  couBtdef^ 
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be  finally  settled  at  V^iice,  wiiere  he  died  him  tbeir  silver  pakne,  in 

in  1721),  sdll  oceupitMi  iu  \ti»t  acUcmca,'  ot  ita  iiieritB.   During  six  y^ra,  he 

aiiil  I'ully  convinced  of  the  solidity  of  hi«  the  sole  support  of  his  father  and  a  large 

syslen),  tl\e  lailure  of  which  he  attrihuted  fiuuily.   lu  1787,  the  fiuaily  removed  to 

eadraly  to  etmutjr  and  putie.  VariotM  LonflMHandLftimiioewiiiMmi 

opinions  hnvf  \u'vu  entertained  of  the  dent  at  tlie  royal  acadctiiy.    His  siil»se- 

meht  of  his  project ;  anti  bv  some  it  has  been  queut  career  was  successful  and  hriliianL 

thought  to  have  possessed  feasibility,  had  it  He  was  elected  royal  associate  in  1791, 

beeacMTied  more  moderately  uito  practice,  and,  oa  the  death  i^sir  J.  Reynokla,  the  next 

Law,  William  ;  a  divine  of  the  church  year,  was  made  [winter  to  the  king.  Hi^ 

«f  EogUnd,  bom  at  KingcUfie,  in  North-  reputation  grew  steadily,  and  he  was  suoo 

amiNOMbiiB^  in  1606^  eduoated  9t  Emui-  eonnderedllie  fu^  imftrait  pauiter  of  tlM 

uel  college,  Cambridge,   where  he  was  age  iu  England.  Ills  wene  from  tJieTcm- 

clected  fellow.    On  the  accession  of  pest  was  ii  successful  attempt  at  lustoncsl 

George  J,  refusing  to  take  the  oaths,  he  painting ;  but  that  branch  of  the  art  !•> 

viMttd  his  fellov^-ship,  and  left  the  uni-  oeives  too  lilde  eaeouragement  in  Eo|> 

vcrsity.    He  then  otViciaied  as  a  curate  in  huid,  in  coinpariaon  witli  tliat  of  portrait 

iiondon,  and  as  tutor  to  Bdward  Gibbon,  painting,  to  induce  a  successful  artist,  ia 

ftth«r  or  the  historian.  Mn.  HeM  Gih.  dMfartl»rdopoitmmt,to  euhivato 

bon,  nnntof  the  same  eminent  individual,  mer.    In  1815,  he  was  km«ihted  liy  t'li-  ' 

and  Mrs.  I'li/aU'th  Hutchinson,  fonne<l  a  prince  n'fjent,  who  also  employed  him  to 

joint  esiublisliinent,  of  which  he  Ijeciune  take  lije  likenesses  of  the  sovereigns,  ai»d 

n  member,  at  his  native  village  of  King-  the  most  distinguished  pereons  of  their 

clilTe,  where  he  died  in  17«>1.    Tlie  writ-  suite.    During  their  visit  to  England,  he 

ings  of  Mr.  Law,  although  in  many  respects  finished  the  portrait  of  tlic  king  of  Prussia, 

anellsot,  portako  of  a  gloomilMm  and  aa-  and  went  to  Aii-]»<?liapelle,  several  yeait 

verity,  tinged  With  a  mysticism  and  enthu-  aflervt^ardSj  to  paint  Alexander ;  thence  he 

aiasm,  Uiatthe  study  of  tiie  writings  of  Ja-  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  completed  the 

cob  B6hms  did  not  fail  to  increase.    The  portraits  of  the  emperor,  the  archdukes, 

Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life,  is  Mettemich,  &c^  and,  in  Rome,  painted 

deemed,  Iwth  by  doctor  Johnson  and  Mr,  Pius  VII  and  canlinal  Gonsalvi.    On  his 

Gibbon,  one  of  the  most  powerful  works  return  to  England,  he  was  elected  presi- 

of  devotion  in  the  Engliiii  language,  as  is  dbntof  die  royal  aeadetny,  as  aiwceesor  to 

also  his  Practical  Treatise  on  Christianity,  West.  (q.  v.)   This  ofike  he  held  till  hi* 

which  abounds  with  satire,  spirit,  and  death,  which  occurred  suddenly,  Jan.  7, 

knowlodge  of  IMh.  He  also  wrote  mmdo  183(K    His  portraits  are  striking  Hke- 

other  wcraa,  and  published  translations  of  nemea,  and  diajplay  a  bold  and  free  pen> 

his  favorite  Bohtne.    (See  his  Lifcy  by  cil;  but  they  are,  |>articulurly  his  later 

Tishe,  and  Gibbon's  Memoira  of  himself.)  ones,  cliargeable  with  mannerism,  and  are 

LAwa«ifc«,«r  Thnawi,  a  ditinguisbea  notoonsidapedtobeauceesrfUlin  expTMa 

Enjriish  portmit  painter,  was  bom  at  Bris-  ing  the  nicer  shades  of  rhanicier.    in  \m 

tol,  in  n^.  Uis  father  was  an  inn-keeper,  drawiug,  there  is  a  ^vant  of  accuracy  and 

and  the  aitist  very  eariy  exhibited  proo&  finish.   His  income,  for  the  last  twenty 

.of  his  tfl^nt  for  tlw  ait  t  he  is  said  to  have  years  of  bis  life,  was  from  £10^000  lo 

sketched  portraits  very  succossfuily  in  his  £'.^,000  ;  but  he  diud  poor,  owinf  to  his 

lifUi  year.   At  the  age  of  six,  he  was  setu  zeal  to  poes&s  the  first-rate  productions 

to aebool,  wlMve  iMvemained'two  yean;  of  hia  aft,  wlneh  he  purclunad  at  aay 

and  this,  with  tlic  exception  of  a  ft  w  les-  price.    The  j>ersonaI  ;i]>j>earance  of  sir 

sons  subsequcnUy,  in  Latin  and  French,  Thomas  I^wrence  was  striking  and  agn!«- 

constituted  hk  whole  education.     His  able.   His  countenance  bore  a  niaiked 

failier  would  not  even  permit  him  to  be  resemblance  to  that  of  Cimning,  and  bs 

instructed  in  drawing,  declarin<?  that  his  was  always  pleased  when  this  resemblaooe 

genius  would  be  cramped  by  the  restraint  was  observed,   lie  was  studious  in  dren^ 

of  rulea.    Toung  Lawvenee;  howef«i^  and  went  beyond  the  fimiia  of  oonect 

ha<l  access  to  the  galleries  of  some  of  tlie  taste  in  this  jwirticnhu-.    A  look  of  settled 

noghbonng  gentry,  in  which  he  employed  melancholy  was  alunys  ii{X)n  his  f«'aturefi, 

himaalf  in  oopyins  hietorical  and  other  and  there  was  a  restiussuetis  in  his  moiuier 

pieces.   In  1782,  fab  ftthflT  removed  tP  that  beipoko  an  imqniat  ipirit 
Bath,  where  his  son  >VM  much  employed       Lawrence,    James,   a  distinguished 

m  takjng  portraits  in  cmyon ;  and,  liaving  American  naval  conunander,  was  bom  at 

made  a  copy  of  tlie  Transfiguration,  by  Bmington,  Naw  Jamnr,  in  178L  Be 

BaiihaelitheaooieiyofaitBbwiowadon  eaily  mamArtedaMif  pndileeiianlbr 
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'  LAWRENCE.  Ill 

the  sea ;  but  his  father,  who  was  a  lawyer,  to  rrpnir  to  Boston,  and  take  command 
was  anxiouB  that  iie  sliould  pursue  his  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake.  Thb  he  did 
own  proftawgp;  and,  when  onqr  13  y«m  with  great  regrei;  m  die  Chesapeake  was 
of  age,  hn  commenred  the  study  of  the  one  of  the  worst  sFiips  in  the  navT.  He  • 
law ;  but  after  the  deatii  of  his  father,  he  had  been  but  a  nhort  time  at  ito 
«olml  the  mnrj  •  midabipinan,- in  when  the  Britii«h  frigate  Shannon,  captain 
ma  In  1801,  the  THpoH  ww  bttving  Brooke,  appeared  before  the  harbor,  and 
commenceil,  ho  wns  promoted,  and,  in  defied  the  Chesapeake  to  comljat.  Law- 
1803,  was  Bent  out  to  tlie  Mediterranean,  rencc  did  not  refuse  the  challenge,  al* 
M  me  finst  lieutenant  of  the  schooner  En-  tlMNi|^  hip  diip  ww  ftr  fnm  behi'f  in  a 
terprise.  While  there,  he  performed  n  eotidjtion  for  nction ;  and,  June  1,  1P13, 
conqiicuous  part  in  the  deatructiou  of  the  lie  sailed  out  of  tlie  harbor,  ujul  encii^'ed 
ftigale  Phihi^pbia,  which  had  been  cap-  his  opponent.  After  the  sliips  iiad  ex- 
tiirad  bjr  the  TMpofitans.  In  the  same  changed  several  broadsides,  and  Lawrence 
yesr,  he  was  invested  with  the  temporary  had  been  wounded  in  the  he  called 
command  of  the  Enterpnse,  during  the  his  boarders,  when  he  received  a  musket- 
bombardment  of  Trijpoh  by  eawmodute  ball  in  his  body.  At  the  same  lime,  the 
Preble,  all  the  ships  of  the  squadron  l)eing  OMSPiy  boarded,  and,  afler  a  des|)emte 
employed  to  cover  the  boats  during  the  resistance,  surxseeded  in  taking  po8Ht>8sion 
attack;  and  so  well  did  he  execute  his  of  the  ship.  Almost  all  the  oncers  of  the 
dtt^,  that  die  COmnodoie  could  not  re-  Chesapeake  were  eitlier  killed  or  WOtnMU 
strain  the  expression  of  his  thanks.  He  cd.  The  lu.st  excluinatiou  of  La>\Tenco, 
remained  in  the  Mediterranean  three  asthey  were  carrying  him  below,  after  the. 
yaam,  and  then  lemnwd  with  PreUe  to-  fttal  wound,-  was,  *]>oiiH  ghia  m>  the* 
the  U.  States,  having  pravioasly  heen  ship."  linp  nnl  for  four  Anya  m  in- 
transferred  to  the  frigate  John  Adams,  as  tense  pain,  and  expired  on  the  5th  of 
first  lieutenant.  In  June,  1812,  war  was  June.  He  was  btnried  at  Halifax,  with 
declaipd  between  Gnat.  Britain  and  the  eveiy  iasikof  bOBor.  *  • 
U,  States,  and  Lawrence,  at  the  time  in  TiAW  RKNCE,  St.  ;  n  Roman  deacon,  and 
coounand  of  the  Hornet,  a  tew  days  after-  martyr,  who,  when  his  bialioGL  tiixtus,  was  , 
wwds  sailed' with  a  sqoadrpa  imder  the  led  to  deam,  cried  out,  ^  Whither  dose 
orders  of  commwlore  Rogers,  for  the  pur-  thon  go,  father,  witliout  thy  son  ?"  The 
poeo  of  intercepting  the  Jamaica  tleeU  bishop  ordered  him  to  remain,  and  to  take 
They  returned,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  care  of  the  treasures  of  the  church  ;  but 
ibllo wing  month,  to  Ro^^iton,  without  hav-  he  -WW  WliSted,  and  ordered  to  give  up 
ing  been  able  to  ai-roniplisli  their  object,  these  treasures.  He  asked  for  thn'e  days* 
Lawrence  then  accompanied  commodore  respite,  during  which  he  called  togctlier 
Bsinbridge  on  a  oralse  to  the  East  Indies ;  all  the  poor  and  aek,  whom  he  showed  to  ' 
but  they  sepanited  near  Si.  Salvador,  on  the  satellites  of  tlie  einj)enir,  as  dwsa 
the  coa«t  of  Bmzil,  the  Honiet  remaining  whose  su{>)K)rt  secured  trejisure  in  heav- 
there  to  blockade  a  British  ship  of  war,  en.  The  instnmient  of  his  martyrtlom 
laden  with  specie,  till  OOmpeUed  to  it  tire  was  n  gridiron,  on  which  he  whs  burned  to 
by  the  arrival  of  a  seventy -four.  F«'b.  24,  death,  iti  2>|.  {'^>g  Escxiriat.)  His  day, 
18L%  tlie  Hornet  fell  in  with  the,  bri£  Pea-  in  the  Caihuiic  church,  is$  August  10. 
eock,  captain  Peaks,  which  she  took  after  LAwasifos,  Sr.  This  trrer,  one  of  the 
a  furious  action  of  15  minutes.  This  ves-  lai^st  in  the  world,  is  the  outlet  by  which 
scl  was  deemed  one  of  the  fincHt  of  her  the  waters  of  fhe  great  lak<  s  Superior, 
clajis  m  the  Britiah  nu\  y.  In  the  numl)er  Hiut)n,  Michigan,  Krie  and  Uutario  are 
of  her  men  and  cuns»  she  was  somewhat  poured  Into  tbs  ocean  through  the  gulf  of 
inferior  to  the  Hornet.  She  f^urik  before  St.  I^wrence.  In  different  ]inrt.s  of  its 
all  the  prisoners  could  be  removed.  The  course,  it  is  known  \w  difierent  names. 
lAtsr  was  conridbrsUy  damaged  in  the  From  tbs  sea  to  Iske  Ontario,  it  is  called 
rigging  and  sails,  but  her  hull  was  scarcely  SU.  Lavyrtnet;  but  the  name  Caitraqui^  or 
hurt.  Lawrence  returned  to  the  U.  States,  Iroquois^  is  sometimes  applicHl  to  the  part 
where  he  was  welcomed  with  the  ap-  between  Montreal  and  lake  Ontario.  Be- 
plaiiBe  due  to  his  conduct ;  but  the  most  twsen  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  it  m  t  ailed  ' 
nononible  eulogy  bestowed  upon  it,  was  ^\'tafrara  river ;  l)etween  Inkei^  Krie  and 
contained  in  a  letter,  published  by  the  St.  Clair,  Dttrmt  river ;  between  lakes  St. 
officers  of  the  Peacock,  exitressing  their  Clahr  and  Hnron,  S,  CUb't  river;  be- 
gnttitude  for  the  (-otL<i(ienition  and  kind-  tween  lakes  Huron  and  Su}H'ri(>r,  St. 
ness  with  which  they  had  l>een  treiUcd.  Marrfu  river,  or  the  JVarroaw,  forming 
ShorUv  after  liis  return,  be  was  ordered  tlms  an  uninterrupted  comiexion  of  up- 
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wards  of  9QQ0  uHm.    ft  ■i.navigahla  fbr 

8hi[w  nf  ilif>  line  lo  Qiu>l>«:c,  iilioiit  4IK) 
iiiileii,  luid  to  Montreal  fur  ol'  (iOO 

tons,  580  iiiilca.  TUe  distance  llnoni  Mou- 
tn>al  to  lake  Oulwio  to  100  or  200  inileib 
The  tide  flows  tip  ns  far  fis  Three  Rivern. 
Its  breadtli  betvviHiu  MuiiirL-ui  and  ^mc- 
b9e  is f&vm  iialf  n  mile  loHmrtnilest  the 
araiBfc  breadth,  h1m)ui  two  miles.  Be- 
low Quebec,  it  ^'nuiually  widens,  till  il 
entere  the  gulf,  wlicru,  from  ea{>e  Roniur  tQ 
tlie  Hingan  settlement,  on  the  Lsbmdor 
rrvast,  it  is  about  105  inile^  in  breadth. 
TJie  couatiy  tlirougli  wbicii  it  Howb.  tix>m 
the  lake'  to  the  gidf^  is  geoeraUy  ntiS^. 
and  much  of  it  wt  II  ciihivated,  and  rapid- 
ly improving ;  on  both  aides,  the  proapcct 
id  deliglitful:  numerous  viHasea,  for  the 
most  i»rt  built  round  a  hajKbome  stone 
ehurch,  invite  tlin  tnivelier'n  attention, 
wltile  single  bou:*eM  and  lunus  ap{)eur  ut 
acT^eable  dirtanoes.  The  river  in  several 
pTaet  8  spreads  out  into  Inrpc  hJies,  as  lake 
8l  Fnuicia,  Sl  LouIh,  and  Duux  Mon- 
tagnes ;  aiid  there  are  numerous  islaudik 
fllmalsaod  rapids.  From  the  be^uningor 
Doepinber  to  rhn  middle  of  April,  the  navi- 
i^atiou  is  totally  0US|>eudt'd  by  fitwu  The 
uraoldog  up  of  the  ice  in  die  quing  is 
deHcrib(xl  as  a  ma^ilicent  scene. 

LAwaaxtcs,  St.,  Gulf  or ;  a  gulf  which 
receives  the  watera  of  die  8t  Lawrence, 
formed  iHjtween  the  western  i>artufNew- 
foundlajid,  theeju*iern  Mbores  of  Labrador, 
the  eatitem  extremity  of  New  Brunswick, 
part  of  Nova  Sootia,  and  the  islaiid  of 
<'  il><'  Breton.  It  eotniininieates  with  tlie 
Atiautic  by  three  iiastntfetL— on  the  north, 
by  the  straits  of  BeUeisierfaetween  Labra- 
dor and  Newibundland ;  on  the  south- 
•wst,  Ity  tJie  |>n««fre  Ix'tween  cape  Ray 
and  Newfoundland  ;  and  by  tlie  gut  of 
Ganao,  which  divides  Oape  BvMon  fiom 
Nova  Scotia.  The  distance  from  cape 
Rosier  to  cape  Ray  is  79  leagues ;  from 
Nova  Scoiia  to  Labndor,  106. 

LaT  (from  the  A^^Saxon  word  ley) ; 
the  name  of  an  ancient  eleiriar  kind  of 
French  lyric  poetry,  formerly  much  imi- 
tated by  the  English.  The  kof  is  said  feo 
have  been  fiinned  on  the  model  of  the 
trochaic  verses  of  the  Greek  .and  Latin 
twgedlBa.  There  were  two  aofts  of  lavi ; 
the  greater,  which  cooaiatodof  12  couplets 
of  verses,  in  different  nieai<»ins  ;  and  tlie 
lesser,  compri.-?uig  lU  or  UO  verses.  The 
word  is  now  generally  applied  to  any 
little  melancholy  Honjr  or  air,  and  is,  for 
the  jiiost  part,  used  in  that  sense  by  Chau- 
cer, Sfienser,  Miltony  Waller,  Dryden,  and 
other  classical  Knglish  poets. 

LAxaACH  (in  Italk^a,  iMbianna;  inllljrr- 


ian,  XaiUaNa);  capital  ot  th«  itifiil 

«luc!)y  of  Caniiolii,  die  seat  nf  the  clii«'f 
iniperiul  gtibcrmuin,  in  ilie  kin/?dom  of 
lllyria,  for  Caruiola  and  {Jfuintiaa,  aJsu 
of  a  prince-bishop,  &«.•  In  nndeiit 
timcM,  it  waa  <-Hlle<l  ,'Emma,  and  waa  a 
considerable  city  in  ilie  V'ludeliciau  II- 
iyria.   It  contsiiia,  at  ffeaMi,  806  bouaea, 
with  1I,-~>()0  inhabitants,  who  s{)eak  Ger- 
man, iuilian,  modem  Greek,  and  French. 
Tiie  lower  class  sfitttk  tite  Dlyriau-ViD-. 
dehciaa  dialect,  which  <Sikai  little  firoaa 
llie  C»*oatiau  rod  T«Trian.    It  carries  ou 
conai^ir^le   cuunuerce    with  Vienna, 
•Vaniot  i^yarta,  Confuantinople.  FVoni 
I'^CJ  to         it  \vfl>  Tl;e  nf>idi  iice  of  ilic 
t  rcuch  goveruQ^-^cnerul  o|'  the  lUyriau 
IubvinabOr  ,Tlie  eit^*  has  b^ome  remark- 
able, of  late,  on  account  of  the  congreai 
hold.  n  here,  from  January  Sti,  1S21,  to 
May  of  tl^  J^yme  year.    In  the  article 
CnnttK^  cbtlioent  congreasicHial  polttka, 
and  tht!  conse(}tiences  t)f  the  coii<rrcsf«  at 
Laybach,  are  discussed.     This  congiess 
ibrms  a  conspicuous  e)x>ch  in  the  histoiy 
of  poUdcs^  as  it  was  hare  that  the  right  of 
armed  intervenrion  (se(!  Inlirrrtntioit)  wn? 
regularly  pnKlainic'd  and  naived.  into 
the  national  law  of  Europe.  Ruaaa,  Ana- 
tria  juid  J'nifssia  «leclriri-d  that  tiiey  wotdd 
never  abandon  thetie  principlei^  but  the 
year  1830  nwde  some  change. In  their 
iwlicy.   England  declared  (Castlere4igh'8 
ioUcr,  January  19,  that  it  could  not 

agree  to  such  uruu  ijiies.— See  Hignon's 
At  Cbaigref  ife  Tropi>an  Taris,  1821),  and 
the  articles  Ao/y,  Svcilits,  The  Ttco,  and 
Sardinia ;  see  also  the  article  iViuice, 
Hiatorif  oji  t  . 

l4^niAH(fibm  the  Greek  Xo^r  People) 
signifies,  since  the  tbird  centurj',  every 
perstni  not  a  clerjn  niau. — Among  {NiiiUeib, 
It  signifies  a  amul  alatua,  whoae  jointa  are 
so  fonned,  that  it  may  Ix'  put  into  any  at- 
titude, lor  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the 
drapery  of  figurea. 

Laynk'z,  James,  die  second  general  of 
the  Jt^f<uits  (q.  \.\  and  the  real  founder  of 
the  poUcy  and  organization  of  the  society, 
was  bom  at  Almancario,  near  Siguenza, 
in  Castile,  in  1512.  He  studied  ut  Alcalo. 
The  &uie  of  l{matiu8  Loyola's  religioua 
zeal,  and  the  deaoeof  haooimng  acquir- 
ed with  him,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 

fursuin^  his  own  studiey,  led  f>ayne2  to 
aris,  where  Loyola  was  then  residing,  la 
order  to  escape  the  petaeeuiiofi  of  the  in- 
quisition. .\n  intimacy  was  soon  formed 
between  these  two  zealots,  and  thev  de« 
tetQifaied  to  go  to  Tnikey,  and  praaeh  die 
gospel  to  tlic  infidehk  A  war  with  the 
Porte  dafiMtied  this  pliui.$  and,  while  at 
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Vennv,  hi  153fi,  thry  formed  the  project  by  meanit  of  which  porly,  a  portion  of 

of  etitublisliiiig  a  society,  the  principal  mm  tiieir  fanner  estutos  was  restoreid  to  them, 

of  which  should  be  the  education  of  liie  Ia  Fotmid,  where  diegp  an  otflad  JMtn 

fH  opIe  in  the  doctrines  of  ilic  Roman  of  the  misstorij  they  urc  most  numerous, 

chunth,  ood  the  prevention  of  tiiu  spiead  and  have  great  iuflueuoe,  aa  teachers  in 

of  the  new  opuAom.    Laynez,  noie  tiie  flenrinaifM  and  aa  spiritnal  ooaon, 

prudent,  learned,  refined  and  dexterous  They  maintain  their  ancient  monasteries, 

tlmii  Loyola,  had  the  princif>al  share  in  and  tlie  backward  slate  of  scicnro,  hi  that 

the  formation  of  thi!$  plan,  and  iiis  disiu-  country,  is,  in  some  measure,  tu  U;  aschb- 

t<Te!<tediies8,  fall  Anl  and  adiivily,  were  ed  to  tlieu*  influence.    In  Spain,  also,  tUi 

tlie  principal  causes  of  tfic  success  of  tin-  order  has  flourished,  thf)ugh  the  infliiencp 

new  inatitutioii.   Alier  tiio  order  had  been  of  tho  Lazaritee  there  lias  not  been  so 

confirmed  tfy  Psu)  III (IMOVand  Loyola,  gitst  Anaria  hat  tdnritMH  them  more 

at  the  request  of  Laynez,  had  been  ap-  recently. 

pointed  the  first  general,  lie  made  many  LiVZABUs ;  tlie  name  of  n  !cprf)us  lieg- 
j<iumeys  ior  the  purpose  uf  i  ntending  the  gar  mentioned  in  sacred  history.  {Luke 
society  of  thi)  J^uiis,  and  exerted  him-  X^SO.j  The  memory  of  amonkof  tUa 
s«-l}',  with  great  activity,  u!  iliecaus*' of  the  name,  wlonging  to  tlie  ninth  centiir}',  is 
jiope  at  the  council  of  Trent,  Me  rulused  celebrated  by  the  Roman  church  (Feb.  21), 
the  caRliBaI%  hat,  whteh  wiii<M|&lea'faiin  beeanae  mtther  die  thfeaM  nor  the  rio- 
by  Paid  IV.  In  1558,  he  su^eded  Loy-  Icnceof  Theophilus,  emperor  of  Constan- 
ola,  aa  general  of  the  nrder.  In  1561,  he  tinople,  could  jirevent  him  from  painting 
went  to  France  witli  the  cardinal  Ferrara,  images  of  tl»c  saints.  The  fonner  aiter- 
to  aaiBt  him  in  exthrpating  hereqr.  Still  wards  I>ecarae  patron  of  the  sick,  par- 
we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  ticulurly  of  lepers,  and  in  Palestine  wcs 
was  the  only  one  at  the  notorious  confer-  instituted  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus,  whose 
eneaef  Poiasy,  who  Itaiencd  atalltothe  mmimntCtSkd  hKighttkotpiUilem  tf 
voice  of  reason  and  mercy.  The  cstab-  Lazarus  of  JerHBciemf  took  care  chimr  of 
lishment  of  the  Jesuits  in  Fratirc,  althoiifrh  j)erson9  afflicted  with  the  leprosy.  This 
with  some  restrictions  (sec  Jesmt)^  was  ilic  disease  was  suread  in  Eurui>c  by  ilio  cru- 
rtault  of  this  journey.  After  I^^nes  had  aadera;  and  we  hoapttak,  which,  till  the 
•aaisted  in  cstublisliing,  at  the  iliu-d  coiui-  thirteenth  centur}',  were  frequently  eslab- 
dl  of  Tkent,  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  liphed  for  lepers,  received  the  name  of 
of  Rome  Offer  l!be  olhte  hisbopa,  he  re-  laaonttM,  whiehyatalalerpflfiodfWasez- 
tumed  to  Rome,  where  ho  devoted  him-  tended  to  all  hoapitak.  (q.T.) 
w.'lf  to  the  direction  and  extension  of  his  Lazolite  is  rarely  found  in  perfect 
order.  He  died  there  January'  19, 15t>i5,  crystals,  more  often  granular,  or  in  pieces 
at  the  age  of  68L  net  eieeeding  the  aize  of  a  hazel-nut.  It 

T.^  ZARETTO  ;  a  public  building,  hospitnl  is  somewhat  translucent,  of  a  fine  blue 

or  )>e8t-hou8e,  for  the  i  eceptiou  oi'  tijodc  color,  of  different  shades  ;  nearly  as  hard 

affliefed  with  contagious  dialemners.   It  aaquaitz.  Iti  primary  iorai  ia  a  ri|^ 

is  more  partfailariy  applied  to  bn  i  !<  lints  in  ihombic  priam  ;  the  dunection  of  its  cleav- 

which  quarantine  is  performed.    (See  ages  has  not  been  determined  ;  specific 

Quarantme,  Plague,  Yeilaw  Fever.)  gravity,  a05.    Before  Uie  blow-pipe,  it 

LABAams,  or  PAmaa  op  St.  Laza*  mtameaeea  a  little,  and  assumes  a  glassy 
Rcs,  in  Franco  ;  the  jiricsts  of  th''  niissinn  appearance,  when*  the  heat  has  been  high- 
were  so  called  after  their  uriory  of  tit.  est,  but  does  not  melt.  It  conasta  of 
Laianis,  in  Paria.   This  order,  consisting  phosphoric  acM  41.81,  ahimhw  8S.78| 

nf  lPflglllir|irkwli,  hnniid  lij  I  iiMnil  l    magnesia  9.34,  siiex,  Q.10,  oxide  of  iron 

nasdc  vovps,  was  estnhlislied  in  1(J34,  for  52.(>l,  and  water  6.0tj.    It  is  found  in  nar- 

the  purpose  of  supporting  missioua  ;  but,  row   veins,  traversing  clay-slate,  with 

in  pagan  eomrtiiGs,  they  Mve  eflheted  leaa  quails,  in  Sridmrg. 

than  other  orders  rstaMislud  for  tlir  samn  Lazzaroni  ;  a  class  of  persons  in  Na- 

purpoee.   In  China,  tliey  liave  ^11  a  ini»-  pies  (formerly  about  40,000]^  without  em- 

sion.   In  France,  they  survived  the  revo-  ployment  or  hom^  and  fnihoat  any  set- 

lution,  and,  in  1816^  weie  restored,  by  a  tied  me^ns  of  support,  the  greotest  pjirt  of 

royid  ordinance,  to  their  original  destiiui-  them  livui^  for  the  whole  yrnr,  Iwtii  day 

tiou,  on  account  of  their  services  in  the  care  and  night,  m  the  streets  and  public  placea. 

af  the  eountry  people.  BeftraJcdy,  169Q,  Hie  extreine  Ihdtlldnaaa  of  the  aou, 

they  distingtiinhed  ihcrii«elvc8  as  the  most  which  rendere  subsistcrr-p  very  easy,  the 

active  missionaries,  adherents,  and  in-  extnionlinary  temperance  of  the  inhabit- 

Ibrnicr^s  in  the  aerffice  of  tl»  ultra-parly  ;  ants,  the  wartnth  of  the  elijnBle,  and  the 
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indotence  which  it  produce  have  given 
rise  to  tiiis  claw  of  men.  The  little  which 
18  alwolutely  neceasarj',  they  easily  pick 
up,  in  the  capacity  of  iiie«8eng(>r8,  |H)rtere 
and  day-laborera,  without  hard  work. 
Hence,  in  apite  of  their  great  number,  thev 
arc  extremely  good-nature<l  and  {leaceful, 
and  mildly  put  up  with  insults  and  jtrovo- 
cations  from  the  other  claases.  In  Naples 
is  found  every  thing  which  can  make  such 
a  life  practicable  ;  hence  a  lazzarone  never 
leaves  the  citv  without  the  most  pressing 
necessity.  The  desire  of  property  and  of 
more  of  the  comforts  of  life,  with  more 
industrious  habits,  was  first  introduced 
among  these  people  in  modem  times,  un- 
der the  reign  of  Joseph  B<iim|mrti-,  when 
tliey  were  employed  iii  iiiakmj;  excava- 
tions, &C.,  and  received  pan  ot  tiieir  pay 
in  domestic  utensils  and  furniture,  tliat 
they  might  IxMjome  accustomcil  to  a  home. 
They  were  also  collected  in  villages,  where 
It  was  intended  to  educate  their  children. 
The  police  regulations  of  king  Joachim 
(Murat)  also  contributed  to  improve  their 
condition.  The  lazxaroni  consisted  at 
first  principtdly  of  sick  |>c  r><on.s  iVom  the 
lowest  class,  who,  after  leaving  tlie  hos- 
pitals, retained  their  wretched  clothes,  and 
were  hence  called  lazzaroni^  as  being  un- 
der the  protection  of  St.  Lazarus. 

Lead  is  a  metal  very  anciently  known  ; 
it  is  often  mentioned  by  Moses.  Its  al- 
chemicxU  name  was  Satumus.  It  has  a 
bluisli-gray  color,  and,  when  recently  cut, 
a  strong  metallic  lustre ;  but  it  soon  tar- 
nishes hrom  exposure  to  the  air  ;  8|)ecific 
sravity,  1 1.358.  It  is  soft,  flexible  and  in- 
elastic. It  is  malleable  and  ductile.  In 
tenacity,  it  is  inferior  to  all  ductile  metals. 
It  soils  {>a{)er  and  the  fingers,  im|)arts  a 
slight  taste,  and  emits,  by  friction,  a  pe- 
culiar smell.  It  is  a  good  conductor  of 
heat,  melts  at  B12°  Fahr.,  and,  when  cool- 
ed, slowly  crystallizes  in  quadrangular 
pynunids.  It  is  but  slowly  affected  by 
the  atmosphere  at  common  temperatures ; 
but,  when  maintained  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
it  absorbs  oxygen  nipidly,  and  is  converted 
into  a  dull-gray  dross  or  powder.  When 
this  dross  is  heated  to  a  low  ignition,  it  Ikj- 
comes  of  a  dull-yellow  color,  and  is  called 
common  micusicot ;  and,  by  a  higher  h(^t 
and  longer  exposure  to  the  air,  it  assumes 
a  deeper  yellow,  and  is  then  calle<l  masn- 
col.  This  is  the  protoxide  of  lead,  and  con- 
sists, in  112  parts,  of  104  feed  and  8  oxy- 
gen. It  is  insoluble  in  water,  melts  at  ig- 
nition, and  is  unchanged  by  heat  in  close 
vessels.  When  it  contains  about  four  per 
cent  of  carbonic  acid,  it  is  called  liiJuir^. 
It  unites  with  acids,  and  is  tlie  base  of  all 
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the  salts  of  the  lead.  If  tlie  protoxide,  or 
metallic  lead,  bo  subjected,  during  48  hours, 
to  heat  of  a  re verl Moratory  funiace,  it 
p3u«es  to  tlie  condition  of  red  oxide,  or 
what  is  commonly  called  numiuii,  or  red 
Icatl.  This  is  regardi;d  by  doctor  Thom- 
son nsa  tnixturo  of  tlie  pmtoxide  and  deu- 
toxi<le  of  lead,  .\ftertlie  protoxide  is  sep- 
arate! I  Ity  acetic  acid,  the  dtvtoridc^  of  a 
dark  n-d  color,  rvnmini*.  Its  composition 
is,  in  IIG  pans,  104  leml,  V2  ogygen.  The 
peroxide  of  lead  is  formed  by  passing  chlo- 
rini*  gas  ihn»ugh  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
leatl.  Its  color  is  brown.  Heated  mml- 
eralely,esp«!"udly  with  the  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  gives  out  oxygen,  and  lie- 
coiiK«  deiitoxide,  and  at  a  cherry-red  heat 
it  |>a:s^  to  the  state  of  the  protoxide  :  120 
|)art4  contain  104  of  lead.  Lead  forms  a 
compound  with  chlorine,  a;<  it  is  supposed 
at  present,  in  the  ratio  of  104  of  tlie  fonncr 
to  .'ki  of  the  latter.  The  union  is  effected 
by  exposing  the  metal  in  thin  plates  to  the 
action  of  chlorine  gas,  or,  more  easily,  by 
adding  muriatic  acid,  or  a  solution  of  com- 
mon salt,  to  the  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead 
dissolved  in  water.  This  chloride  flises  at 
a  temperature  below  redness,  and  forms, 
as  it  cools,  a  semi-tnuis^iarent,  homv  masB, 
sometimes  called  horn  lead,  or  plumbum 
cometun.  It  bears  a  full  red  heat  in  close 
vessels  without  subliming.  The  pigment 
called  mineral,  or  patent  yelUno  (also  futed 
tvh-muriatr  of  lead\,  is  a  com{K>und  of  the 
chloride  and  protoxide  of  lead.  It  is  pre- 
pared for  the  purposes  of  the  arts  by  the 
action  of  moistened  sea-salt  on  liihiu^e, 
by  which  means  a  portion  of  the  protoxide 
is  converted  into  cliloride  of  lend.  It  is  a 
(laint  little  used,  however,  in  cunsequence 
of  the  pn'fereiice  given  to  the  chrome 
yellow.  An  iodide  of  leail  is  easily  formed 
by  mingling  a  solution  of  hydriodic  acid, 
or  hydrio«late  of  potaasa,  with  the  acetate 
or  nitrate  of  lead  dissolved  in  water.  It 
is  of  a  rich  yellow  color,  and  is  deposited 
ft^m  boiling  water  on  cooling,  in  cr>'stal- 
line  grains  of  a  brilliant  lustre.  I^d 
c^ombines  witli  sulphuric  phosphorus. 
The  suLpkuret  may  be  made  by  simply 
heating  lead  and  sulphur  together,  or  by 
the  action  of  sulphun>ted  hydrogen  on  a 
salt  of  lead.  It  is  an  abundant  natural 
product,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of 
f^alena  in  niineralog}'.  The  phosphu- 
ret  of  lead  is  formed  by  dropping  phos- 
phorus into  melted  lead  contained  in  a 
crucible,  or  by  healing  equal  parts  of  lead 
filings  and  phosfihoric  glass  with  one 
eighth  of  chtircoal  p«iwder.  It  breaks 
into  lamintt^  and  is  composed  of  88  lead, 
12  phosphorus.    As  respects  the  vata  of 
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metallic  lead  and  the  ozidea,  it  is  well 
known  tht  the  fetiMwrimiBdi  emfdoycd 

in  the  arts,  particularly  for  biiildingB  and 
cisterns.   For  the  firet  of  these  uses  it  has 
many  advantages.    It  is  easily  worked 
inio  nqr  ihape,  on  account  of  its  pwt 
softness,  and  is  sufficiently  malleahle  to 
Ibid  two  edges  over  each  other,  so  as  to 
mftko  it  wiior>ti||lit,  widMNit  ■oMaring'. 
This  if  a  wry  parent  advantage ;  since,  when 
pieces  are  soldered  together,  the  expansion 
and  oootractiwii  by  a  cliaoge  of  turnpera- 
tun^aooB eum a nqunve.  Although  itis 
in  very  general  use  for  water  cisterns, 
pumps,  and  pipes  for  conveying  water, 
MiioiM  objectionB  hm,  mn  dma  to 
time,  l>een  urged  against  its  pinployment 
for  this  purpose.    Doctor  Chrit«ti6on  has 
found  that,  m  pure  water,  it  is  oxidized 
with  considerable  rapidity,  carbonate  of 
lead  l>eing  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
oxygen  aud  carbonic  acid  of  the  air.  But 
if  wB  vralor,  9B  0  iIm  osn  willi  tbo  ma- 
joiity  of  Bt)ring8,  contains  a  small  propor- 
tion of  saline  matter,  especially  it  a  sul- 
phate be  present,  which  never  fails  to 
precipitate  lead  from  any  of  its  solutions, 
the  lial)ility  of  the  water  to  be  prejudiced 
by  the  lead  is  very  amalL  And  in  other 
caiea,  there  can  be  no  danger  in  dafimnff 
mt'T  through  aqueducts  m  lead,  provided 
they  are  constantly  kept  full  of  water,  so 
as  always  to  exclude  tiie  air.    Great  mis- 
chief luis  Iteen  produced  by  the  use  of  lead 
in  dairies.    If  the  milk  nm»  into  tlic 
alightest  acidity,  some  lead  will  be  dis- 
aolved,  and  injurious  oonaaqoeDeea  wBI 
follow  if  it  is  taken  into  the  stomach.  In 
the  granulation  of  lead  for  shot,  a  small 
portion  of  arsenic  is  added.   The  propor- 
tion is  about  2  per  oanl.  of  tbe  white  or 
yellow  areenic.   The  compoimd  is  heated 
red-hot  for  8  hours  in  an  iron  pot,protect- 
od  by  a  tight  cover,  wlien  the  coattntaare 
let  fiill  into  a  reservoir  of  water,  from  a 
height  of  10  to  150  feet,  as  the  shot  ivm  to 
be  coarser  or  finer.    One  part  of  tin  and 
two  of  lead  form  an  alloy  ftniiila  at  350^ 
Fahr.,  which  is  used  by  dnmen  under  the 
name  of  »0  tUdtr,   hcBd  also  ionaa  an 
imperftd  aHoy  wiili  copper.  The  metal 
nara  for  common  brass-cocks  is  an  alloy 
of  these  two  metaK   The  uiuon  of  these 
two  metals,  however,  is  exceedingly  slight ; 
Ibr,  upon  exporing  the  alloy  to  a  beat 
no  greater  than  that  in  which  lead  melts, 
the  lead  almost  entirely  runs  off  of  itself. 
Tbia  pneeia  la  called  clifiMiliMi.  Of  tbe 
ortdeSf  the  mixture  of  the  protoxide  and 
deutoxide,  which  forms  the  red-lead,  is 
of  considerable  impoitance  as  a  pigment. 
In  nvnoictan  in  Ctannany  ii  condimed 


as  followB:  180  pounds  of  lead  are  cal-  . 
dned  Ibr  eiglik  lioara  upon  tbe  hearth  of  a 

cupola  furnace,  and,  being  constantly  stir- 
red, it  is  then  let)  in  die  furnace  tor  16 
hours,  and  oidy  stirred  at  intervals.  This 
calcined  lead,  or  massicot,  is  ground  in  a 
mill  with  water,  washed  on  tables,  and,  l)e- 
iug  dried,  is  put  into  stone  pots,  of  such  a 
Me,tiMt3i  poonda  fill  them  aomewiM 
moTvt  than  one  quarter  fhll.    Several  of 
these  pots  ore  laid  horizontally  in  the  color 
funuice,  so  that  the  dajne  may  go  quite 
round  them,  and  a  piece  of  bnck  is  put 
before  the  opening  of  each  poL    A  tire  is 
kept  up  in  this  furnace  for  aoout  48  hours, 
and  the  matter  fai  the  pota  stured  evoy 
half  hour.    The  process  iK-ing  over,  Uie 
red-lead  is  passed  dirough  a  sieve.  In  dus 
operation,  100  pounds  of  lead  generally 
increase  10  pounds  in  weight.  Red-lead 
is  also  made  from  litharge,  by  heating  it  in 
pots  in  a  reverberatoi^  furnace.  Theaaite 
ef  leaif  hafo  ^  praioiDde,  aa  baa  befiire 
been  remarkrd,  f<>r  their  beae^  and  are 
readily  distinguished  by  die  fbUowing  gen- 
eral characters  : — 1.  The  salts  which  dis- 
solve hi  watar  uaoalfy  five  coiorieae  aolu- 
tions,  which  have  an  aftringent,  sweetish 
taste ;  2.  placed  on  charccNd,  they  all  yield, 
by  theUow-pipe,  abutlon  of  lead;  3.  ftr- 
ropnissiate  of  {>otaah  occanons  in  their 
solutions  a  wliite  precinkate ;  4.  sulphur- 
eted  hydrogen  and  hydroaulphurets  pro- 
duce a  black  precipitate;  5.  a  plate  o€ 
zinc  a  white  precipitate,  or  metallic  leaf 
Moat  of  the  acids  atuick  lead.   The  sul- 
phuric doea  not  act  upon  it  tmleaa  it  lie 
con(  ontrnted  and  boiling.  Sulphurous 
acid  gas  escapes  duxing  this  process,  aud 
the  acid  is  decoropoaed.  When  the  dia- 
tillatioa  IB  earned  on  to  dryness,  a  aabna 
white  mass  is  produced,  a  small  portion 
of  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  die 
M^ribafe it  afibrds cryetals.  The 
r».»sidue  of  the  white  nuuss  is  nn  insoluble 
sulphate  of  lead.   It  conaista  of  5  acid  aud 
14  protoxide  oflead.  Nitric  addadaatrong- 
tyonlead.  Hie m<ral« sohiiion yieldi  1^ 
evaporadon  tetrahedral  crystals,  which  are 
white,  oraque,  aud  of  a  specitic  gravity 
of  4  They  cooaiet  of  6L75  acid,  and  14 
protoxide.   A  tubnitrale  may  be  formed 
by  boiling  in  water  equal  weights  of  the 
nitrate  and  protoxide;  aleo  by  bmUng  a 
solution  of  10  parts  of  die  nitrate  on  /.d 
of  metallic  lead.    Acetic  arid  dissolves 
lead  and  its  oxides  ;  though  probably  the 
aecew  of  air  may  be  neoeasanr  to  tbe 
solution  of  the  metal  itself  by  this  acid. 
ffkiU  Uad,  or  cenue  (see  Ceruse),  is  made 
by  rolling  leaden  pktea  spirally  up,  ao  aa 
to  taaw  tha  apace  of  about  an  ineb  be- 
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tirally  in  earthen  pots,  at  the  lK»rtoin  of 
which  \»  some  good  vinegar.   The  pota 
are  covered,  and  cxpoaod  for  a  length  of 
lime  to  a  gemb  heat  m  a  WMwHiiih,  or  by 
bpfhfinp  them  in  dung.    Thn  ATipor  fif  the 
vinegHTi  utMiatod  b^  tbe  tt^ndency  of  ihe 
lead  to  comUoe  with  the  oxjrgen  whMi  ia 
prpHeiit,  comnl* «  the  leacl,  and  <*oiivt'rts 
the  external  portion  into  a  white  sub- 
stance, which  oomea  off  m  flakes  when 
the  lead  ia  weoiM.  The  plates  arc  thus 
trr-atrf!  repeatedly,  until  tliey  are  corroded 
ihruugh.    Cenit*}  is  the  only  whilt?  U8e<i 
m  oil  paintiBg&   Commonly,  it  h  adul- 
ti-rated  with  a  niixtiin'  of  chalk  in  the 
shops.    It  may  be  ditHoivod  without  diffi- 
cutQT  IB  theaoetie  add,  and  aflbrds  a  ciy»- 
talKsaUe  salt,  cAllefl  sugar  of  Icad^  from 
its  pweet  tri.~tt'.    This,  likf  all  the  j)repnra- 
tiouu  of  load,  i»  a  deatlly  |>ois<)n.  Tlie 
oonnnon  sugsr  of  lead  is  an  neetate  ;  and 
dmtlar'r.t  erfnirt,  mndo  l»y  lH)ilii)o:  lifharp? 
in  vinegar,  a  iubacttaU*    The  [unwr  of 
tfai0iait,asacoagQlalorofniQeus,is  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  other.    If  a  plate  of  zinc 
be  suspemlf^l,  hy  a  thn^nd,  in  n  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead,  the  lead  will  bo  revived, 
and  Arm  an  arbor  Satunn,   The  acetate, 
or  «uimr  of  lead,  is  usually  crkstalli/.cd  in 
nei^dlcH,  which  have  a  silky  oppearonco. 
They  are  flat,  four  akJed  prisiM,  ^Hth  dihe« 
dral  8unimit>^ ;  spi  rifi  •  j^vity, 2.IMr>.    It  is 
soluble  in  Jii  times  its  weight  of  cold 
water,  ond  in  sonvnyhat  less  of  boiiioff 
water.    Its  eoi)sniu(>nli  M  9fiS6  Mij 
5H.71  ba5e,  and  1       water.    Acetate  and 
suliacutate  of  lead  in  solution  have  been 
tiflsd  as  eilBfiMd  appKcatiefw  to  inflained 

wirfaees,   srrofuloua  sorrs.  ntnl   as  rye- 
wa><hes.    In  some  extreme  cases  of  hein- 
orrliago  from  the  lungs  and  bowels^  the 
former  salt  has  been  pwBCii'ibed,but  mieljr, 
and  in  minute  doses,  as  a  cnmipnnt  or 
astringent.    The  colic  of  tiie  {jainten 
shows  the  very  deleterious  opeiraoQ  of 
this  inptnl  whm  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tem in  the  minutest  quantities  at  a  time. 
Aeoorse  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  waters, 
fauntiveSiOf  iHiich  sulphur,  rastor-oil.  Ep- 
som s»alts,  or  calomel,  shouM  i"'  pn-ti  rn 
a  mercuriul  course,  the  hot  s«  a-haih,  and 
electricity,  are  tfao  Appropriate  remodfafc' 
Dealers  in  wines  have  occaxioiially  sweet- 
ened their  acid  wines  with  htharge,  or  its 
•ahs.   This  MArioos  adaheication  it  at 
once  detected  by  the  i»e  of  sulphuroted 
hydro'^f'n  water,  wliirli  will  throw  do\*-n 
tlie  lead  in  the  suite  of  u  dark  browTi  sul- 
pluiroc.  BwKinidv  wine,  sod  all  such  ns 
confaiii  tartar,  will  not  hoM  lead  in  solu- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  iuaolubih^  of 


the  lutrMtet  piopep 

for  n  (laiiprrouH  dose  of  sugar  of  lead  is 
solution  of  Epsom  or  Glauber  salt,  hberal- 
ly  swallowed ;  either  of  which  mediriBet 
instantly  converts  the  poisonous  acetate  of 

lead  into  the  inert  sulphate.  ?*njnr  has 
been  found  to  neutrali^  the  poisonous  ac- 

OOO  Of  MeNSB  Ol  MMIi  MMI  uMmOSS  WKj 

\ie  n'lrardrtl  as  an  excellent  antidote  to  it. 
— We  proceed  now  to  speak  of  the  ores 
of  this  metal,  and  die  mediod  of  tiiear  re- 
duction.  1.  Thora  eiiile  bal  •  iMe  ore 
of  k>ad  which  ever  ooenfi  in  surocietu 
Quantity  by  itself  to  justify  its  expbra- 
tiOBv-dMttepsietheiSfcd^Mwfc  (See  Gde- 
JMJ.)  It  rs'^r  i;r.'"  however, 
that  the  veins  and  beos  ot  tius  uwcies  em- 
bnee  •  imrienr  of  odMr  ovw  air  lend  dier 
)>ersed  through  them,  whtcli,  being  iaiB<' 
!rl»^1  with  the  sulphuret, materially  auement 
the  yield  uf  that  ore,  and  whicii,  thcrelore, 
require  to  be  nodced,  not  merely  as  ob- 
jects of  natunil  hirftorj',  Imt  as  of  value  to 
the  miner,  who,  irom  tiieir  oAen  unpiom* 
iring  aspect,  ii  IMile  «»  OfveiliMk  dwm 
nmmig  the  refuse     ,  i  •      >  f  Ai  adne. 
In  addition  to  wha  i      i     .  iy  been  said 
of  tbe  sulphuret  under  uie  orucie  GalenOy 
ythfppn  hen  a  simple  mode  of  assayinf 
n  small  portion  of  this  on\    Pepamie  ."JO 
grammes  of  it  as  perfectly  as  possible  from 
tM  «npgingrodc,or  gangue;  pulverize  it, 
and,  inuigliiig  it  with  I2J>  gramme* of  in>  i 
in  small  piece&  (small  tacks,  for  example 
introduce  die  mixture  into  a  Hessian  eru- 
eible,  which,  being  placed  within  a  second 
one^  b  tolH;  e\p<;s<Ml  to  the  heat  of  a  wind- 
furnace,  or  of  an  urdumryforgi^,  during  15 
iraiioles  ;  it  is  tiien  removed,  sufiered  ta 
cool,  and  broken :  a  button  of  lead  occupies 
the  Imttom  of  the  crucible,  which,  on  being 
weighed,  makes  known  the  i  if  Juki  of  the 
on.  3.  Clar6oiiaie^XMd^or^F%tfeLea<i 
Ore,  so  called  from  its  prevailintr  color,  like 
all  tiie  salts  of  lead,  is  pertectly  mimetaUic 
in  iisappisMBosv^HMlieaot  onfrequentlf 
n  jicTt  il  fr  >iig  common  lead  ore, 

as  an  esnhy  muieraL  II  is  both  eryataliiz- 
ed  toi  ni— Ips.  The  OTstals  an  very 
oblique  fbuiHMied  prisms,  mx-^ed  prisms 
variously  temiinated,  acute,  double  six-sid- 
od  pvramids,  tabu Itu- crystals,  and  twhi  and 
macle  crystals.  They  cleave  perallel  to 
the  sides  of  a  right  rlioinbic  prism  of  117^ 
and  iiiy  which  is  tlie  phiuitive  ibtm  of  the 
species.  liustie  wwiiMnillBe }  hudnees 
equal  to  that  of  calcareous  spar  ;  hrittir  ; 
specific  gravity,  6.26.  It  dissolves  with 
eU'ervescencc  in  muriatic  mid  nitric  acids, 
yields  a  metallic  globule  on  flhewoal  be- 
fon*  the  blow-pipe,  imd  is  composed  ot' 
oxide  of  lead  ijUf  carbonic  acid  lti»  aud 
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water  3.  This  ^weies  often  occura  iiia»- 
wtf^  and  kitefUiin^ad  ^Hlh  eaidi  and  mo- 

tallic  oxidea,  and  ■  aometimcs  tarnished 
and  blackened,  so  as  to  be  with  difficulty 
recognised.  It  occurs  in  veins  in  primitive 
and  aaeondaiy  eountriee,  accompanjinf 
galena  and  other  on-s  of  lead.  It  is  pretty 
abundant  in  European  countries,  but  htm 
been  ftundTeiy  sparingly  in  the U.  StaMk 
3.  Sulphate  ^LeaeL  Its  principal  cryattil- 
lizationa  are  an  oblique  four-sided  prism, 
variously  bevelled  or  truncated^aiid  a  broad, 
rectangular,  four-sided  pjriamid.  It  admits 
of  cleavage  parallel  to  ine  planes  of  a  right 
rhombic  prism  of  10^  4af  and  7CP  18  ,  its 
fnimitire  form  ;  lustre  shining,  adaman« 
tine;  fracture  conchoidal;  ttanslucent; 
hardness  that  of  calcareous  spar  ;  streak 
white;  brittle;  specific  gravity,  GUi.  Itde- 
enpilaiea  before  the  Mow-pipe,  Ami  melfa, 
ana  is  soon  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  Its 
constituents  are,  oxide  of  lead  70.5,  sul- 
phuric acid  35.75,  water  2i25.  It  occurs,  not 
vt'ry  plentifully,  in  the  Hurtz,  S()aiu,  Kng- 
lan<l  imd  Scotland.  4.  Mr.  Brooke  has  de- 
scribed, within  the  few  last  years,  three  oth- 
er TSriraaa  of  iead  ore  $  ona  of  whidi  con- 
sists of  46.9  of  carbonate  and  53.1  of  sul- 
phate of  lead;  anotherof  55.8  of  sulphate, 
3SLB  of  carbonate  of  lead,  and  11.4  of  car- 
booaleof copfKT ;  the  remainingoiieof744 
sulphate  of  lead,  18.  oxide  of  copper,  and 
4.7  of  water.  These  wilLdoubUeaa,  con- 
fldtutedtadnctapecieeL  S.Cknmak  tfJUad 
isofadeep  orange-rrd  color;  when  pul- 
verized, orange-yelluw.  It  occurs  crvstol- 
Uzed  and  mfiKsivc  ;  cleaves  parallel  to  all 
the  planes  of  an  ohiique  rhomUe  ptiam  of 
about  3(y  and  ftlP  :3(y.  The  cross  fmc- 
ture  is  uneven,  passing  into  conchoidal,  with 
a  aplendent  liuilra>  It'  ia  aonietiuies  trsna* 
lucent  ;  brittle  ;  specific  gravit}*,  6.  When 
exposed  to  the  hlow-pijK*,  it  crackles  and 
melts  into  a  grayish  slug.  It  cotisists  of 
oxide  of  lead  63.93,  chromir  arid  36.40. 
It  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  Siberia, 
where  it  occurs  in  a  vein  traversing  gneiss 
and  nuea  riale  in  the  gold  mineOT  Be- 
resof,  and  in  a  saod-stone  near  the  same 
place,  ti.  Motybdede  of  Ltad  occurs  crys- 
tallized in  olnuse  octahedrons,  variously 
modified,  and  in  tabular  crystals.  Iteleavaa 
pandlel  to  the  sich^s  of  n  ri^ht  square 
prism,  its  primary  form  ;  color  wax  or 
Doney-yellow  ;  raaire  reafaHNia ;  tiuilu- 
cent ;  hardness  below  tliat  of  calcareous 
spar  ;  hritrle  ;  fracture  uneven,  passing 
into  conchoidal ;  specific  gravity,  5X)9. 
Before  the  bk)w-pipe,  it  decreptatta ;  on 
diarconl,  it  fuses  into  a  dnrk-gray  mass,  in 
vhich  gtobulea  of  reduced  lead  are  visi- 
Ua.  ItooMiMiofSMoKidaof lflid,38 
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molybdic  acid,  and  2.06  oxide  of  iron.  It 
occurs  principally  at  Bleiberg  in  Carin- 
thia,  with  other  orea  fit  lead.  It  has  also 
been  found,  in  very  small  quantity,  in  th»' 
U.  States,  at  Southampton,  in  Mahsachu- 
setts.  7.  Pkn^pikaU  of  Lead  oceurs  crya- 
tallized  in  die  form  of  a  six-sided  prii^tn. 
I^enerally  modified  on  the  edges  ;  and,  as 
It  cleaves  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  hex* 
agonal  prinntiie  fiflttra  is  rnarded  as  its 
primary  form  ;  color,  shades  of  green 
and  yellow  ;  translucent ;  lustre  resinous ; 
fiaeture  imperfeot,  coiidioidal,  unevM ; 
brittle  ;  hardness  equal  to  that  of  calcare- 
ous spar.  Besides  occurring  in  distinct 
cry'stids,  it  assumes  globuLu-,  renifbnn, 
botr\oidal  and  firuticose  shapes.  Befora 
the  blow-pi{)e,  it  rnelts  by  itself  upon  char- 
coal, and  the  bead  exhibit^  in  coohng,  cr}  s- 
iBUine  fteela.  Iteonrislaofoxideof  l«ad 
7^.vy%  phosphoric  acid  19.73.  In  some 
varieties  of  this  species,  arsenic  acid  b  8ul>- 
stituted  for  phosphoric  acid.  Phosphate 
of  lead  la  found  accompanying  the  com- 
mon orei^  of  lead,  though  rarely  in  any* 
considerable  quauti^.  Finely  crystallized 
▼aiiedea  are  found  at  Pnsibraoi  In  Bohe- 
mia, at  Huelfjof  t  in  Brittany,  at  Lead-hills 
in  Scotland,  and  at  Cornwall  in  England. 
Ju  tlie  U.  States,  it  occurs  at  the  lead  mine 
near  Freybers  in  Maine.  Such  are  the 
ores  of  lead,  ul  of  which,  with  tlie  excep- 
tion of  the  chromate,  are  more  or  letis 
employed  in  ftiiniriiing  the  lead  of  com- 
merce ;  but  the  salts,  as  has  iK'cn  remark- 
ed above,  in  ver}'  limited  quantity,  com- 
pared with  the  sulphuret.  As  tlic  princi- 
pal thing  in  the  metallurgic  tn  aiment  of 
these  on'S,  is  to  exp'l  iIh;  sulphur,  atb-r 
picking  and  pulverization,  iliey  are  roasted 
ehher  To  the  open  air,  or  in  reveiberatonr 
furnaces.  During  this  operation,  the  sul- 
phur volatilizes,  and  the  lead,  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state,  or  to  that  of  an  oxide, 
lUBS  into  the  basin,  or  crucible  of  the  fur- 
nace, where  it  is  deoxidizejl  l)y  l>eing 
maintained  in  contact  with  ignited  char- 
cooL  Thus,  by  this  metliod,  which  la  that 
generally  udopte<l,  tlie  sulphuret  pass*':^  at 
first  to  the  state  of  an  oxide  in  tlie  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  afterwards  is  converted 
principally  into  the  metallic  stiit( .  ;ind  the 
remainder  is  pa.*wed  into  other  furnaces, 
where  a  renewed  healing  with  charcoal 
compete  it  to  give  up  its  oxygen,  and  to 
assume  the  condition  of  f>erfectly  nieiullic 
lead.  There  is  another  mode  of  treat- 
ment practised  in  Germany  and  Fntnea  10 
a  considerable  extent.  It  consists  in  pre- 
senting to  the  sidphur  of  the  ore  a  suf)- 
stance  with  which  it  luis  a  more  powerful 
aflfaalqrtlMaiwidilhaieod;  thisiuhitance 
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LEAD-LEAF. 


is  iron.  The  worktneu  commeocc  by 
meidDfr  fhe  oiD  in  a  wyertieiiloty  fumaee 

of  smnl!  size,  aiid  whrn  tlic  bntli  is  fUll, 
Ihcy  thri)W  in  28  per  cont.  of  old  iron. 

a  little  time,  the  aolphnr  paaM  from 
the  lead  to  tho  iron,  leaving  the  fonnor 
mPtnl  frt^o,  which  occupies  the  bottom  of 
Ui"  hujiin.  hy  lina  nieaut;,  the  souie  quan- 
tity of  oro  ii  nduced  as  in  tlM  fint  de> 
icribe<!  ])ro<HJ«,  vnth  tlio  a/lvnnta«r<N  too, 
of  a,con«derabie  saving  of  tine,  aud  witii 
odlriwlf  of  tkm  }Aor ;  but  4t  is  atteoded 
.widi  tbo  cotoplaia  To5»  of  tiie  iron,  which, 
in  wme  fli!*tnpts,  howevr,  is  m  cheap  as 
to  bo  of  no  consiileraUoiJL  LOn^lond  pro- 
duces about  half  the  lead  of  Europe; 
the  Hu!  */,  Au'=nria,  Pnissia  and  their  de- 
pendencies nearly  all  the  remainder.  The 
trad  mine  of  Galena,  hi  Ilfinois,  yielded,  in 
185J9,  ahoiit  CAWK)  t()ii8  of  lead.— It  is  pretty 
P(  rtaiii  tiiat  Ixith  lead  and  tin  were  em- 
ployed, in  extremely  remote  ages,  in  the 
ubrieation  of  arma^  and,  above  all,  in  the 
ornamental  partJi  of  them.  I  Tomer  also 
alludes  to  the  proctico  of  putting  leaden 
balls  at  the  end  of  fMiing-liDea.  The 
custom  of  writing  on  lead  mounts  also  into 
very  2rn>at  antiquity.  Frontinun  and  Dio 
Cuflttim  M.sHur«^  un  that  the  consul  Ilirtitis, 
besieged  in  Mo(lena,  wrote  upon  a  leaf  of 
lend,  n'S|)erting  his  situation,  ft)  Decius 
Brutus,  who  replied  by  tlie  same  means. 
I^uaanias  speain  of  certain  booka  of  He- 
Hifxl  written  nj)on  Hlieet.s  of  lead ;  and,  if 
we  may  In'Mrve  Pliny,  even  pul)lic  arts 
were  consigned  to  volumes  or  leaves  of 
theaDnic  inateriai.  The  jwets  make  fre- 
(pioni  allusion  to  Icadon  eoinn.  Firorini, 
in  his  Piombi  Jlniichi^  has  collected  and 
n^rcsented  a  Tast  number  of  nHummenli 
of  thiskitid.  Caylu?*  conceived  them  to 
be  al!  Rommi ;  and  thus,  aecordii»g  to  tlmt 
writer,  those  even  which  represent  Egyp- 
tian divinitiea^  «r  are  inscribed  with 
Greek  charaeters,  are  yet  to  be  referred 
to  the  times  of  tJie  Roman  emperors. 
Statues  <^  lead  are  very  rare. 

L'ful:  nil  instrumcTii  for  discovering 
the  depth  of  Nvntcr.  It  is  composed  of  a 
large  piece  of  lead,  from  aereii  to  efcnren 
pounds  in  weight,  and  is  attM^hed,  by 
lucanf?  of  a  strap,  to  a  long  line,  called 
the  had-lvu^  which  is  marked  at  certain 
dSataneea,  to  asceitoin  the  ftdioms. — 
To  heave  the  lead,  la  to  throw  it  into 
the  sea  in  a  manner  calcidatod  to  produce 
the  desired  eflbct.— l>Mp-wa  lead ;  a  lead 
of  a  laifer  riaee,  being  from  25  to  80 
pounds  weight,  and  attached  to  a  much 
longer  lino  than  tho  former,  which  is 
ealtoda  Adiid-^ 

Lkmsm,  ;  an  Athanian  hdara  (q.  r,),  takh 


tress  of  AhslogUon.  Being  privy  to  the 
conspiracy  of  tftumodiuB  and  AiiNagilna 

against  tlic  Pisistritj(l:r ,  \\\wn  examined 
on  the  sul»ject,  she  bit  oti'her  tongue,  that 
site  might  not  be  able  to  speak.  A  statue 
was  en'cted  by  the  side  of  tliose  of  the 
tyrannicides,  in  honor  ot'li(»r.  n'prv?»<^nting 
a  lioness  xyitiiout  a  tongue,  by  the  side  or 
^M^iich  waa  an  fanage  of  Vennai  whoau 
priestefs  she  was. 

LrAF.  As  it  M  impossible  to  give  an 
entirely  satisfactorj-  definition  of  what  is 
mcai;il-l»r'  the  wonl  plamt,  or  oniaial,  aa  it 

has  etpially  defitnl  the  exertioim  of  natu- 
ralisCi  to  give  a  distinct  detiuiiiou  ol  la^. 
Leafwaretliepaitofthe  vegetable  mil 
ir>  wliich  vegetable  life  manifests  itself 
most  strongly.  Light  aud  air,  which  so 
eeaentially  influence  the  TegeMble  king- 
dom, act  chiefly  on  the  leaves;  apd,  mi 
relation  to  the  air,  leaves  have  been  com- 
pared to  the  animal  organs  of  respiration — 
to  Inngs  placed  exiemdly.  They  are 
also  ori^atis  of  nutrition,  particularly  on 
the  lower  surface.  The  same  formation 
^vfddi  piavaUa  in  tiio  tmnlc,  brancbea 
and  roots^  has  been  rec<^|[nisod  in  leamei^ 
only  that  what  in  the  former  in  annular 
an<i  concentric,  in  the  latter  is  spread  out 
over  an  extended  pfame  aufftoe.  The 
spiral  ves>f'ls  and  sap  ves^ls,  which  are 
ODsorvable  in  the  leaf-stalk,  are  also  portly 
to  be '  traeed  in  die  leal^  and  Ibnn  tw9 
nerves  and  veins,  whiclj  may  l>e  consid- 
ered as  U»o  skeleton  of  the  leaf.  The 
s|inees  Iwtweeii  tliem  are  filled  with  a  cel- 
lular sti!)«tunce,  covered  by  a  aoft^yetfinn 
cnticle.  The  cellular  sul)stnnre  and  the 
cuticle  arc  different  on  the  upper  aud  the 
lower  anftoea ;  and,  howevei  vanooa  the 
fbfiii  of  the  leaves,  much  conformity  al- 
ways exiata  in  this  respect,  and  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  life  of  the 
plant.  The  cellnlaraabatance  is  paiiieo> 
larly  filled  with  sap,  genenilly  of  a  green 
color.  The  cells  of  the  upper  suriaoe  are 
ooimnoDly  dispoeed  lengtDtrtao;  tiboaa  of 
the  lower  surface,  bn^adthwise  ;  l)otli 
commonly  destitute  of  sap.  The  pores, 
which  tie  genendly  only  on  the  lower 
stirface  (except  in  plants  whose  leaveaJieeii 
the  water,  or  close  on  the  gnnmd),  sen  o  to 
transmit  die  air  to  tho  internal  parts  of  the 
plant;  but  in  aome  planta  they  aie  not 
discernible,  even  in  wnie  of  the  mora 
perfect  kinds,  paxticularly  if  tho  sap  ia 
not  green.  Ute  leaf  changea  whatever 
ptksscs  through  it  into  the  plant  from 
>vithout,  or  from  the  plant ;  and  so  essen- 
tial iti  tlic  iuHuenco otlight u}H)n vegetable 
life,  that  the  gaseoua  auibatances  given  out 
fay  planHb  iA  the  auq,  or  ia  the  afande^ 
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or  by  luf^  tarn  eh&mktXtf  iiibwalti 

Sound  ntkl  green  leaves,  in  the  stm,  fx- 
halt;  oxygen  and  absorb  cariionii^  ncid  jjum; 
'but  by  iiijrbt,  or  iii  the  dark,  tb»  y  ;rive  out 
oarl>onic  acid  gaa,  aoii  absorb  oxygen 
from  the  uir:  sirkly  plants,  and  flioso 
whose  leaves  are  uot  greeu,  do  tUis  in  Uie 
gfBcn  ctAtT^  di6  limott  unhwr^ 
sal  hue  of  ])lant.-s,  i*;  so  intimately  coii- 
iHH'tctl  with  light,  that  young  filaats  do 
not  begin  to  a>«M(ne  thiM  color  until  they 
come  into  t)ie  light.  Tlu;  itn|iortancc 
leaves  to  j)lant.s  is  shown  liv  t!i>  iHci  that 
no  plant  can  grow,  nor  tuna  blu^^omS)  nor 
fhin,  if  ftepmd  of  leaves.  Wm  fiuit 
lias  arrived  at  a  rrrtriin  dogrei' of  iiiatiirity, 
it  niny,  indeed,  be  riiH-neil  more  rapitlly 
by  depriving  the  platit  of  its  foliage ;  but 
thi.s  only  proves  a  disessed  Mftle.  The 
fine  hain^  with  \vhi''h  leaves  nro  covered, 
and  which  sometimes  lMM:onie  bnsdusi  con- 
tribute eonridenMy  to  the  exhalation  and 
absorption  of  air  and  nioi.sture ;  so  that  a 
plant  often  owe.o  m  nourisiinieut  to  the  at- 
mosphere more  than  to  the  ground  ;  and 
many  phoMs  ediale  much  more  aqueous 
matter  than,  on  the  highest  estimation, 
they  con  receive  from  tiie  ground.  The 
leaTes^  inofBovWf  have  often  an  unpottant 
part  in  the  secretion  of  oily  or  otlier  sub- 
Btanrofj.  There  are  whole  orders  of 
plai\ti<,eonjii-ting  iilmost  entirely  of  leaves, 
as  certain  mosses,  heatlis,  and  others,  in 
which  tJic  leaf  gives  place  almost  entirely 
to  the  steiDi  so  that  an  intermediate  fonna- 
tHXi  batmen  the  two  is  presented,  as  in 
the  eaehu,  euphorbifr,  stapelia,  Sec.  In 
many  ciuws,  the  leaf  proc<'»'(ls  ordy  Irom 
tJie  joints  of  the  stem,  as  iu  tlie  grasses  ; 
,  and,  ia  this  caw,  it  relMm  much  of  the 
nature  of  the  stem.  No  part  of  Hie  plant 
is  capable  of  such  on  immeuie  variety  of 
fimns  ae  the  lea^  the  deacriptkm  of  which 
would  exceed  our  limits.  The  leaves 
form  an  important  characteristic  in  the 
subdivision  of  plants.  They  are  divided 
inco  aifliple  ana  compound,  the  latter  class 
consisting  of  those  in  which  several  leaves 
are  supported  on  one  footstaUc ;  and  their 
Marions  MibdhMona  are  Ibmiad  on  the 
form  1.  of  the  apex ;  2.  of  the  base ;  3.  of 
the  circumference ;  4.  of  the  margin :  5.  of 
the  surtiice:  6.  on  tiieir  jraaition;  7.  their 
subetanoe;  8.  their  situation  and  position  ; 
9.  their  insertion  ;  10.  their  direction.  The 
lobe  of  a  leaf  is  tlic  segment  around  the 
apex^We  will  add  here  aome  lateiestin^ 
keais  of  a  memoir  on  the  stnicture  ot 
leav**?!,  read  quite  lately  by  M.  Ailolphus 
Brongniart,  before  the  acmleujy  of  sciences 
«t  Ptoiib  The  author  states  tliat  tlie 
Wee  of  plaiits  that  live  iu  the  air  have  • 


totail]rcH|iN^(  stmelBre  fiom  those  that 

are  completely  snhiiirrged,  and  tliat  this 
diiU.'renc«r  in  tlio  fitniciury  of  organs  is  iu 
din'ct  relation  to  the  two  principal  func- 
tions of  1«  aveS4HW|il|piliS  and  transpira* 
tion.  In  leaves  exp»>sed  to  the  air,  the 
siur^icepf  tlie  leal' is  co^yered  by  on  epider- 
inis  Imeeflidn  lUdfeassBi  iormed  of  one 
or  more  lovers  of  colorless  ceHides,  close- 
ly packed  together.  This  membrane  is 
pierced  w  ith  the  ]»on's  usually  known  by 
the  name  of  jlosuria.  The  doubts -that 
liave  been  entertained  of  the  existence  of 
I>erlbgGatiou8  in  tl^^  8|anat|,  M.  Brong- 
niait  Ihinlis  wfairamoved,  atidlhat  it  is 
certain  tliat,  m  the  centre  of  each  stoma,  is 
on  opening  by  which  the  outer  air  com- 
mimicates  with  the  parenchyma.  The 
|iarenchyma  is  evidently  tlie  seat  of  icspi- 
rntion  ;  for  it  is  the  part  that  changes  color 
in  exercising  this  fuucLiuU|  wliich  becomes 
green  fay  the  absorption  of  the  carbon  of 
tlie  earlxinic  acid  of  the  atniosj)here,  and 
w  hich  is  discolored  again,  in  darkness,  by 
tlie  combinadon  of  the  carbon  ot  its  juices 
wiUi  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  This  jjareu- 
chyina  difTcrs  ciitirrly  from  that  ot  other 
orgausi  by  tlie  numerous  irregular  cavities 
that  it  contains,  which  communicate  vrith 
each  other  and  the  outer  air  by  mean?:  of 
the  oixniings  of  the  stomata.  It  is  into 
tliese  cuvliits,  hi  the  cavernous  parenchy- 
ma of  aSrial  leaves,  that  the  atmospheric 
air  penetrates,  wlieii  it  is  alvsorbed  by  the 
surtiice  of  the  utricles  of  the  pareuchymu, 
that  are  diMeoded  with  the  fluids  which 
se<  ni  to  nourish  die  plant.  Acconling  i" 
M.  Uroiigiiiart,  aquatic  leaves,  if  sub- 
merged, difler  in  being  comnletely  desti- 
tute of  epidsnnis.  It  is  not  aJone  stomata 
that  they  want,  ns  has  long  been  known, 
but  the  epidermis  also.  There  are  none 
of  die  cavities  that  abound  in  the  parao- 
chyma  of  ae'rial  leaves,  but,  on  the  contrar} , 
the  cellules  of  the  tissue  are  Gou)pacUy 
liistcued  together,  without  any  intefstice, 
and  dto  aiiEV  dinolved  in  the  water,  can 
only  act  on  their  outer  siirfoce.  For  this 
reason,  the  proportion  borne  by  this  sur- 
ftee  to  the  whole  hmm  of  Oe  leaf,  is 
unusually  great.  The  leaves,  fnini  want  of 
epidermis,  dry  up  quickly  when  exposed 
to  tiio  air,  and  can  only  exbt  in  water,  or 
a  very  haniid  atmosphere.  Hence  the 
oiuhor  concludes  that  the  epidennis  is 
destined  to  |Hx>tect  aerial  leaves  against 
too  rspid  evaporalioo,  and  the  stsmsis,  or 
pores,  of  Uiis  epidermis  become  nece?»t«iry 
to  maintain  a  conMuuuic:ition  bclweeu 
the  atmosphere  and  the  jwreucliyma. 

LiAwnt;  a  measure  in  length,  contain- 
hif  mora  or  fewer  geomeokal  psces, 
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•MordiDf  to  dwdifierent  usages  end  eus- 

t>um  of  coiintrips.  A  sea  lrn;rn<'  contains 
'MOO  geometrical  paces,  or  three  Eugiiah 
miles.  The  French  league  eonacriineo 
contains  the  same  measure,  and,  in  some 
parts  of  France,  it  cmisisi!*  of  ;}500  paces. 
The  mean  or  coininun  It-ague  couMiits  of 
MOO  paecii,  and  the  little  league  of  900a 
Twenty  rnmmon  Spanish  Irnfrnos  tnakc 
a  degree,  or  EngUiiti  biatute  miles. 
The  CSerman  league  {meiU)  containi  ftar 
Riij^A  geographical  milen.  The  Per- 
sian league  is  also  equal  to  four  such  miles, 
pVBtty  uear  to  what  Herodotus  en\ls  the 
Migtn  of  the  Persian  panuangt  which  con- 
tains .*)()  gtacHa,  eight  <m  which  msks  a  mile. 
(See  MUc) 

Leaoits.  Those  poKtieal  coniMadoiis 
which  have  been  called  allicmu*^  sinrn 
tlie  Freiirli  Irin«ruage  has  lH»conie  the 
fasliionabli;  language  of  Euro^ic,  were 
denoted,  during  die  fsrevalence  of  Spanisli 
find  Ttnlinn  itiflin  nce,  from  1500  to  1<>50, 
by  the  term  league  (from  the  Spanish 
word  liga).  To  some  aWianeei  dds  term 
is  mon;  distinctly  applied.  Among  these 
are  the  lengue  of  ('anihmi,  fomied,  in 
1508,  between  Loium  XII,  king  of  France, 
the  Oerninn  etnp  ror  Maximilian,  ami 
Ferdinand  of  S|iaiii,  for  fli»'  ptirpose  of 
humbling  tho  republic  ot'  V'enic^  and 
vrhich  was  joined,  in  1569,  by  pope  Jolius 
n.  This  l.  :i:riir  was  jji-jsolved  in  1510, 
as  many  Htmilor  oues  have  been,  iu  conse- 
quence of  motim]  distrust,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  liga  santa,  or  liolv  league, 
between  the  po]»e,  Maximilian,  l-Vrdinand 
and  Venice.  The  object  of  tliis  was  to 
compel  Louis  Xfl,  whose  allied  had  bow 
iHTOine  liis  enemies,  t<>  irnouncc  his  con- 
qiieste  in  Italy ;  which  object  was  gained. 
This  was  the  first  example  of  a  holy 
league,  wliich  name  was  derived  from  the 
pariiripation  of  the  f>opp.  Thirty  years 
attcrwards,  a  lioiy  league  was  tbrmed  in 
Germany.  For  when  the  principal  Prot- 
estant princes  in  (^ennany  united,  in  15;3H, 
to  fonn  the  union  of  SmalkaMen,  in  order 
to  protect  their  common  fiiitii,  and  with- 
stand the  emperor  Charles  V,  the  Cuthnlic 
princes  assembled  at  NiinmlMT^',  in 
to  take  measures  for  llie  support  of  tlieir 
o>vn  (kith,  and  to  oppose  the  desicns  of 
the  PnHestant  princes ;  and,  as  their  league 
liad  tlie  protection  of  the  Catholic  chureh 
<br  its  object,  they  tenned  it  the  koli/  league. 
A  fourth  league,  also,  called  the  Caiholic, 
was  fonnefl  by  Henry,  <luke  of  Gn'm\  in 
157(1,  a^rainst  Hcnr>-  111  of  France,  its 
ostensible  object  was  the  support  of  d» 
Catholic  n'li<rinn:  hut  the  duke  of  Guise 
had  furtlier  views  of  his  own.   As  Heniy 


m  was  without  male  heirs,  the  dtraae,  at 

his  deoih,  would  pass  to  the  Protestant 
prince  Heniy  of  Navarre}  to  exclude 
whom,  andtooblidathsmaie  for  him- 
sel^  were  dhe  real  o^eds  of  the  duke  of 
Guise.    His  preiit  popidarity  siH«med  to 
render  the  accumplishment  of  his  design 
easjr.  The  example  given  by  Paris  in  Us 
fiivor  was  followed  by  all  the  provinces. 
The  league  was  tuuictioned  by  the  pope 
andthskingof  Spshi.  lb  15M9,  the  don 
of  Guise  was  murdered  at  Blois,  witli  h» 
brftther  Louis,  the  rardinal,  at  the  kind's 
instigation.     The  leacue  then  declared 
the  throne  vacant,  and  named  the  diiid 
brother,  Charles,  (liike  of  Mayeime,  pov- 
emor-general  of  tlie  kingdom.   Uenry  111 
now  sought  relief  in  the  camp  of  bis  ftr> 
mer  enemy,  Henr}'  of  Navarre.   He  was 
there  assassinated  in  1589.    The  war  wa« 
then  pursued  by  the  league  against  lienr)' 
of  Navarre,  till  it  was  ended,  in  1694,  by 
his  unitiriL'  hinisi  lf  to  the  Catholic  church; 
and  the  ucxt  vear  the  league  was  dissolved. 
We  find  a  fifth  league,  in  Germany,  in  the 
seveBieenth  century,  also  termed  CatfuJic. 
The  peace  of  15.%  had  not  sufficiently 
n>straiued  the  Protestants,  and  had  taken 
t(M)  much  from  the  Catholics.   Both  par^ 
ties   regarded  enrh  other  with  di8tni.<»t. 
Tlte  one  was  accused  of  eiicroachmeuts ; 
the  odier,  of  unrossDinble  prrtsnaiofMt. 
Af  Henr>-  IV  of  France  wa»  ready  to  sup- 
port the  Protestant  princes  in  any  manner, 
for  the  piirptxse  of  iuitnbling  the  house  of 
Austria,  these  princes,  excited  by  Iha  il^a* 
ri<'s  infli«"ted  upon  the  Protestant  town  of 
liouauwerthf  assembled  iu  IGUti,  to  fonn  a 
imion  ftr  their  prolectioii.  TheCatboKe 
princes  now  took  the  same  steps  as  after 
the  union  of  Smolkalden :  their  as8o<*ia« 
tiou  (1()10)  was  also  hastened  by  tiie  dis- 
putes res|)ecting  the  8ucce!«sion  of  Juliets* 
Clcves,    The  priiicipai  (Jerman  i>rinces 
laid  claim  to  tho  ]kmbc»uoiis  of  John 
William,  duke  of  Jnliers-Clevea-Beig^ 
&C,,  who  had  died,  in  1009,  witliout 
heirs.   Henrj'  IV  supportt-d  the  Protestant 
)rincc8:  a  league  was  therefore  fVmned, 
>y  the  Catholic  princes,  at  Wurtzburg,  iu 
Ih'IO,  at  tlif  head  of  which  wtis  Maximil- 
ian, duke  of  Havana.   The  unexpected 
deadi  of  Henry  IV  prnfented  their  com- 
ing at  once  to  action ;  but  tlie  union  aud 
the  league  kept  up  a  \igilant  opposition  to 
each  other  till  the  breidiing  out  of  the  30 
years'  war.    The  head  of  the  imion, 
Frederic,  elector-palatine,  became  king  of 
Bohemia;  and  then  the  two  parties  took 
the  field.  An  accommodation  was  at  lait 
efiected  at  Ulm,  Julv  3, 1620,  by  means 
of  the  united  French,  Spanish,  Atistrisn 
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Bid  Bavarian  influence,  in  which  th«  and  thus  to  give  the  parties  a  jomt  interest 

union  gave  up  the  B<>hcniian  cause,  and,  in  improvciivMirs.    The  state  of  agricnl- 

after  the  imperial  amis  had  hicoinc  victo-  ture,  iu  many  pariii  of  Europe,  where  tl»e 

rious  in  Bohemia,  the  union  was  wholly  gytttna  of  maw  prevails,  shows  that  Ibis 


disnolve<l  in  1G21.    Tlic  desijfus  of  tlu!   ysy-'tein  is  not  so  unfriendly  to  improve- 
Catholics  were  ho  well  supported  hv  tiie  meats  in  cultivation  a^  to  prevent  agricul- 
*■      "  *  *  TiUy,  nt 


duke  of  Bavaria,  and  bis  general  TiUy,  at  ture  from  being  brought  to  great  perfec- 

the  head  of  the  troops  of  the  league,  that  tiou  uuder  it.   But  still,  all  things  else 

nothinjj  but  the  interference  of  (justnvu3  being  equal,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 

Adoiplius  saved  the  Protestant  princes.  proprietor  himself  will  have  Uie  strongest 

League  op  the  Pri^cbs.  (See  Omi-  notivea  to  a  mode  of  cultivation  wbicb 

Jtdf  ration  of  the  Princes.)  adds  to  ilir  p<Tiii:ir5ent  value  and  pnxltjr- 

LcAADER.  (See  ikro,)  tiveuess  of  die  soil.   It  does  ooL  however, 

LxASfc  A  leoae  iaa  deroiaeof  landa  or  Iblbw,  that  occupancy  and  culltvaiioa  fay 

tencmenta,  or  permission  to  occupy  them  }nx>prietore  are,  on  the  whole,  to  be  pre« 

for  life,  or  a  certaiti  iuunb<T  of  yean«,  or  ferred,  in  all  possible  stnTes  of  the  ails 

during  the  pieiujui'e  of  ilio  parties  making  population  and  wealth  of  a  eonununity. 

tiieeoiitmet.  The  pany  U  u  mg  the  lands  The  pieviuling  occupancy  by  proprietors 

or  tenements       culletl  the  lessor  :  the  has  the  neces^sarv'  effect  of  dividing  the 

party  to  wiiom  they  are  let,  the  Ussee;  tenitory  into  small  farms;  the  preference 

and  the  eompenaation  or  eoMidenttoii  ftr  (it  one  aystem  or  the  other  wiU,  therelbie, 

the  leMe,  the  mit.   Tiieve  Is  a  great  dif-  depend  partly  iqion  the  kiad  of  [)rodue- 

ftrence  in  the  liabrts  and  Ufsaj^es  of  differ-  tion  carried  on ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 

cot  conununiiie^j,  ad  to  die  niodeaof  occu-  arane  species  of  culdvatiou  can  be  con- 

pying  laodi^  «ia  the  naoal  interest  and  ducted  more  eflbetually,Mid  ao  as  to  yield 

title  of  the  occupants.   A  great  part  of  die  the  greatest  njrirregate  of  products,  if  diey 

cultivated  tcrriioQ'  of  £iiiO|ie  is  occupied  are  conducted  on  a  larae  scale.    In  ail 

by  leamea,  and  mila  coaatituie  an  hn-  Undi  of  induatiy,  whemer  agricultural, 

menae  prt^rtion  of  the  income  of  per-  conNDeicial   or  manufacturing,  a  great 

sons  living  upon  profits,  as  distinguisiied  saving  may  be  made,  and  greater  results 

from  those  who  depend  pardv  or  wholly  prcxiuced  by  the  same  labor,  by  combiniug 

upontheftuiiBof  tnmr  ovrn  tabor;  so  that,  die  qpewrtivea  in  a  large  system^  Thta  to 

in  all  economical  speculations  in  Europe,  undoul»tedly  promoted  by  the  system  of 

in  regard  to  agricultijure  and  the  prolits  leaseholdai  since  the  wealthy  are  thereby 

of  taoda  and  tenementa,  M  distinguiahei  induced  in  inveflt  their  capital  in  tanda,  aa 

ftom  other  i«f>ecies  of  property  and  iu-  dw  aaftat  property,  and  yielding  the  mosi 

come,  the  luiids  an»  always  spoken  of  as  secure  income.    The  result  will  lie,  that 

being  occupied  by  Icase-iioidera;  wheieas,  die  territory  will  be  owned  and  lea8e<i  in 

in  the  U.  Slaiea,  though  the  tenements  in  large  tracta  This  is  the  reason  why  die 

the  large  towns  an-  ti>:ually  occupied  by  leasehold  system,  instead  of  checking  the 

lease,  and,  iu  Uie  country,  many  farnis  are  progress  of  agriculuure,  probablv,  on  the 

cultivated  by  tboae  who  have  only  a  tem-  whole,  coiitruee  to  it,  notwiinalandinf 

porary  intereal  in  the  soil,  yet  a  great  part  tlie  fact  tiiat  «  lessee,  diough  for  a  long 

of  the  territorv'  is  in  the  possession  and  term,  has  less  interest  in  increasing  the 

occupancy  of  the  proprietors.   The  gen-  permanent  uroducuveness  and  value  of 

ami  naiiit  and  pngudice  is  in  favor  of  the  tlie  soil,  tkan  the  proprietor  liimaelf 

occupant  [)os.s<  ssing  the  fee,  and  if  his  There  is,  however,  one  disadvantage  in 

capital  is  not  adequate  to  an  independent  die  kuseliold  system,  and  a  conrespouding 

and  unincumbered  ownership,  he  gen-  advantage  in  spmll  proprieiariea,  aa  IIm 

aeally  prefers  to  purchase,  though  be  mort-  tbtmm  creates  a  populMioo  of  mere  la* 

gatres  the  land  as  seeiirity  for  tin- purchase-  borers,  called  cottagers  in  England,  and 

uiouey,  rather  Uiau  to  hire.    Tliis  mode  pcasmU  in  die  rest  of  Europe,  who,  in 


of  occupying  would  aeem  to  exeite  a  aeneral,  depend  wholly  upon  their 
much  mon*  general  disposition  towards  for  sulieistence,  and  who  natuniUy  become 
permanent  improvements,  since  the  per-  very  numerouik  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
son  making  them  has  not  only  in  view  tlie  maud  ibr  thehr  ]ahor,iO  that,  by  their  eom- 
infftwftHMitA  advantage  of  tiie  increase  of  petition  for  emplagcment,  their  wages  be- 
products,  but  ako  tlie  remote  atlvanta<re  corne  reduced  to  the  means  of  a  Iwire  sub- 
of  the  increase  of  die  value  of  the  estate,  hisience.  Tlie  labor  in  which  they  are 
When  leases  prevail,  however,  it  ia  tlie  employed  is  the  rudest,  and  recjuires  the 
|K)liey  of  the  proprietors,  n»  well  as  ten-  least  skill  and  previous  instruction  of  all 
anti^  to  exteiid  the  terms  to  k>ug  periods,  the  diU'ereui  species,  exceptinf^  perhaps^ 
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fishing.  The  conseouence  v,  tlio  mising 
a  great  popuUuioOi  or  a  rude,  uiiculiivatetl 
ehuBCter,  widioat  property,  and  with  veiy 
little  srlf-rcspfTt  or  consideration  with  the 
raat  of  the  conimuniqr,  aud  who  lioaUy 
beeome  detached  from  the  teet  of  the 
society,  aiid  huve  no  avenue  of  e8cap<! 
from  thoir  hmiilil*!  condition,  so  thut  all 
generous  cmululiou  (uid  entcrpriac  die 
away  fixunamoof  them.  It  is  true,  that thii 
cla.««  is  not  usunHy  a  rc8lK"s»,  fnrhiilcnt  or 
dangerous  part  ot  the  conunuuity  ;  and  it 
is  confenient,  perhaps,  to  thoee  who  do 
not  happen  to  fall  Mrithin  it  Hut  those 
who  desire  to  see  human  nature  only  in 
a  condition  of  exii^tence  admitting  of 
moral  and  inteliecnial  culture,  and  who»*e 
philanthropy  makes  tln  in  wish  that  the 
whole  population  niav  particioate  in  the 
general  maei  of  iiitelll|^no0t  Knowledge 
and  acroinpltshmenl^  bh  equally  as  is 
practicaMr,  would  prefer  that  uo  such 
class  should  exist  as  a  distinct. body,  for 
precise  ly  the  rame  raann  that  thegr  woold 
not  wish  to  seo  nny  part  of  the  populnjoil 
reduceil  tu  servitude.  A  division  of  did 
territory  into  imall  nroprietariee,  and  a 
conjHMpient  infusion,  tnrough  the  ma.HR,  of 
a  desire  of  saving,  and  of  {KJSsesHing  some- 
thing, and  tlie  stimulus  afforded  to  enter- 
prise, by  opeiUBg  to  every  individual,  even 
the  lowest,  acrc^  to  thr  next  hiphrr  chi.'ss, 
excites  an  independence  of  spirit,  an  ener- 
gy and  aetiTity,  whereby  the  character  of 
tnc  people  is  olcvated.  But  whatever 
may  be,  abstractly,  most  desirable,  the  cou> 
dilwD  M  the  vaiMos  members  of  the  com- 
munity is  ^Temed,  in  a  ^reat  degree,  by 
the  <^mtion  of  econonucal  causes,  the 
influence  of  which  caimot  \>c  controlled. 
Hm  power  to  IbMe  will  necessarily  de- 
pend upon  the  eattent  of  the  lessor's 
estate  in  the  lander  tenement  to  be  leased. 
A  proprietor  who  has  only  a  life  eHita 
can,  of  course,  lease  his  property  only 
durin?  Iiif  life.  This  is  the  case  with  a 
great  [wrt  of  the  landed  estates  of  Europe, 
the  very  object  of  etHnilarKnti^  and  other 
limitations,  l)eing  to  seriim  the  property 
against  aUeuation,  and  against  incum- 
hraneea.  to  die  prejudioe  of  die  heir  or 
■accessor  to  the  inheritance  ;  md  yet,  if  the 
incumbent  could  not  make  u  lease  for  a 
certain  time,  it  would  be  a  great  obridg- 
ment  of  the  value  of  die  epiate  to  himself, 
a<  well  ?is  to  his  sucrossor.  The  Inws, 
tiierefore,  provide,  thai  certain  proprietors 
of  estatee  for  Hfo  may  leaae,  en  certain 
terms,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  n  cor- 
lain  period,  as  31  or  40  years.  The  laws 
of  the  U.  Staiea  pontam  very  fow  leoisla- 
tiTtaproririoiiBaiitfaiswtgect  TheEag^ 


lish  common  law  makes  a  distinction  as  to 
the  dignity  of  leasehold  estates,  wliich,  in 
many  critoa,  does  not  conespond  lo  tlicir 

comparative  value  and  importance,  the 
maxim  being,  tliat  a  Ufo-estate,  beinf  a 
fteehold,  is  ^ater,  or  of  more  dignity, 
than  a  lease  for  ever  so  many  years,  as  a 
hundnd  or  n  thousand.  A  fineehold  is 
real  esUaie ;  whereas  a  lease  is  but  a  chattel 
interest,  thoogh  the  term  may  be  hmyer 
than  the  longest  life.  Tlie  laws  prescribe 
certain  fomis  for  the  convevanoe  of  real 
caltti^  requiring  it  to  be  bvaeed.  Theae 
regidations  extend  alM>  to  leaaeholda,  usu- 
ally n^quiring  that  a  lease  for  more  than 
a  certain  number  of  ^eors,  as  three  or 
seven,  shall  be  in  wribng;  A  mere  oral 
IciL'**^  is  binding  for  a  shorter  period  ;  and 
when  there  is  no  specified  period  of  occu> 
|)anry,  the  tdhn  if  ttadenlood  to  bo  deter- 
mined either  by  the  agreement  for  the 
payment  of  rent,  as  a  tenemejit,  held  on 
condition  of  paving  a  montldy  rent,  is  un- 
dentood  to  lie  let  for  the  term  of  a  month 
at  A  rime,  or  it  is  determined  by  the 
nature  of  die  estate  leased,  as  a  fiuni  is,  in 
a  mere  feibai  leaaeii  nudeiatood  to  be  let 
for  "lie  year,  this  Iw'ing  the  sJiortest  time 
for  w  liich  it  is  supposed  the  parties  would 
intend  to  contract  So  it  is  held  in  Enpr. 
land,  and  probably  the  same  nde  ia  law  in 
the  U.  States,  though  the  decisions  in 
some  of  tiie  states  seem  to  imply,  tliat  tli« 
Mtaigiaalao,  in  dds-oaae,  determined  by 
tIk  period  of  payment  of  rent.  But  it  can 
hurilly  be  presumed  that  the  parties  could 
intend  that  the  tenant  riiould  plough,  and 
plant,  and  pay  rent,  and  then  quit. 
I.ens^^s  u^unlly  stipulate  that,  in  case  of 
fiuluru  to  pav  rent,  the  lessor  may  enter 
and  espel  tne  tenanL  Aa  to  nodee  to 
quit,  if  the  lenue  be  for  a  certain  time,  no 
notice  to  quit  at  ita  expiration  is  necessaiy  ; 
but  if  the  tenancy  be  at  will,  or  by  anflu^ 
ance,  it  can  be  determined  by  either  party 
only  at  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  the 
contract  is  construed  to  run  ;  and  the 
party  Intending  to  terminate  it  at  the  end 
of  any  term,  is  bound  to  give  previous 
notice  of  auch  intention.  The  general 
rale,  In  liui-  respect,  is  that  of  reaaonabla 
nodce ;  bat  what  is  reasonable  is  subject  to 
diverse  interpretation.  Hiough  a  lease  ia 
terminated,  yet  the  tenant  may  enter  after^ 
wards,  to  harvest  the  crops  of  the  fielda 
planted  by  him  l)efore  the  expiration  of  Mis 
lease.  .The  landlord  has  one  pnvilese 
over  otfiar  CMdltom  of  dw  tenant,  in 
respect  to  his  rent,  having  a  right  to  dia- 
train  chattels  on  the  premises,  to  enforce 
and  secure  payment  of  it.  This  remedy 
«siBtB  in  Engtand  and  aorae  of  the  |J. 
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States,  but  in  other  states,  the  landlord  has 
DO  |iwftt«ic6  WW  any  other  creditor,  in 

respect  to  awy  pro[v  rty  whatever  of  die 
tenant.  A  question  has  been  much  dis- 
cuwed,  and  the  subject  of  frequent  adjudi- 
eatioriR,  HH  to  the  right  oftlic  ttiiant,  at  the 
expiration  of  his  lease,  to  remove  tlxtures 
ereeled  liy  him  on  the  leased  premises. 
The  old  doctrine  was,  that  whatever  he 
nttnrhed  to  the  land,  or  frecliohJ,  hK!Cttrno 
tliereby  a  part  of  the  real  ei>tate,  and  that 
he  had  not,  acooidinf^,  aii^  rig^  to 
remove  it  at  rli»  w  ;  >  ,,,  of  the  term. 
Tiiis  docthne  was  iini  relaxed,  in  Eng- 
land, in  frror  oftiade,  aa  il  was  expressed, 
meaning,  however,  industiy  in  general; 
and,  on  this  principle,  a  vcr>'  libeml  con- 
struction was  put  u|X)n  tlu*  tenunt'^  right 
to  remove,  at  the  end  of  \m  torab,  any 
ercrtions  iiiil  up  by  him,  for  ilif  piiqiosc 
of  carrviug  on  bis  business,  wljatever  it 
might  be.  For  this  purpose,  however, 
dle:^c  fi.\tur<'.s  must  be  such  tlmt  tht  y  may 
be  removod  without  injury  to  the  estate. 
Things  incorporated  with  tlie  freeiiold,  as 
repairs  put  upon  a  building,  remain  a  i>art 
of  the  real  estate,  an<l  the  tenant  has 
no  right  to  remove  them,  as  tbey  thus 
beoone  the  |Mt>perty  of  die  landlord, 
although  the  tenant  may  have  been  under 
no  agaemenl  or  obh^tion  to  make  the 
improvement.  The  right  of  the  tenant, 
in  this  respect,  is  sdll  more  liberally  coor 
strued  in  die  U.  States,  and  lliere  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  be  should  not  have  tlie 
'  liberty  of  erseiing  any  woilvw  buOduigB 
on  Ae  premises,  or  removing  them  at  the 
ezpiratioQ_  of  his  tenn,  provided  he  can 
doso  widkwtany  injury  to  the  estate  ;'and 
tlie  tendency  of  tlie  decisions  is  towards 
the  establishment  of  diis  doctrine. 

LxATifER.   (See  Tcutning.) 

LBBARejr,  or  Libaucs,  and  Antiliba- 
Nus  ;  two  parallel  ridgt«  of  mountains  in 
Syria,  bounding  Palestine  on  the  north, 
liiehiriiest  sammk  of  Lebanon  is  9800 
feet.  The  cities  Saida  (the  ancient  Sidon) 
niu\  Tanibolus  (TrifMili  in  Syria)  are  sitii- 
utcd  at  it:s  base.  In  the  {mrt:^  of  the  moun- 
tain near  the  Iptter  ci^,  there  are  a  few 
MWCimens  remdning  of  the  ct  dors  of 
liSbanon,  wliicb  the  Phoenicians  used  in 
their  nival  arddleetnre.  (See  LmrdL) 
Antilibajius,  or  the  northern  part  of  the 
range,  is  inhabited  by  tlie  Mutavelis;  the 
southern,  by  the  Diiises.   (Sec  Druses.) 

IjBauuio5,NEW  ;  a  post-town  of  Colum- 
bia county,  New  York  ;  7  miles  W.  Pitts- 
field  }  37  S.  £.  Albany ;  population,  see 
;  IT.  Aofcs.  It  Is  situated  on  the  turnpike, 
between  Pittsfield  ami  Allmny.  The  vil- 
lage has  a  plwenti  picturesque  situatioii, 


and  is  well  built  Here  is  a  spring  of 
considerable  celebrity,  issuing  from  a  hi^ 
limestone  hill,  so  copiously  tlmt  the  quanti- 
ty amounts  to  18  barrels  iu  a  minute.  The 
water  owtahis  some  lime  in  soltidon;  but 
differs  very  litde  from  v(  ry  pure  mountain 
water,except  by  its  remarkable  temperature, 
which  is  tnat  of  73°  Fahr.,  not  varying 
perce|)tibly  at  any  season.  The  spii^  la 
kept  m  constant  ebullition  by  a  copious 
emission  of  azotic  ^aa.  It  is  useful  in 
salt  rheums  and  vanooB  odier  cutaneous 
affections.  The  waters  are  used  without 
injiury  for  all  domestic  purposes.  On  tlie 
western  side  of  the  mountsin,  oppomte  to 
the  sjiring,  two  miles  and  a  half  distant,  is 
a  neat  village  of  Shakers,  containing  about 
500  inhabitants.  The  houses  aie  ou  a 
Street  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  arc 
painted  of  an  ochre  yrllow,  {S<e  Shakers.) 

Lebrun,  Ciiarles,  born  at  Paris  in  1618, 
first  painter  tb  the  king,  was  the  mm  of  « 
statuary  of  ordinary  talent.  As  early  as  his 
third  year,  he  sketched  wiUi  coal,  and,  at  12 
years  old,  tiainted  a  portrait  of  his  grandfa- 
ther, whicli  is  not  considered  the  worpt  of 
bis  paintings.  He  studied  widi  Vouet,  and 
soon  surpassed  not  only  oil  his  fellow 
pupils,  hot  also  Us  master.  After  his 
n  ttini  from  Rome,  where,  under  Pous- 
sin,  he  had  studied  principally  the  works 
of  Raphael,  and  the  rema'ms  of  ancient 
ait,  he  received  die  order  of  Sl  Micha^ 
and,  in  164?,  was  made  president  of  the 
new  royal  academy  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. He  was  also  named  prince  of  the 
academy  of  St.  Luke,  in  Rome.  From 
lOGl,  he  was  principally  emplo^ediu 
embellishuig  the  resid«iees  of  Loins  XIV 
and  his  nobles  with  works  of  art,  and  in 
superintentling  tlie  brilliant  spectacles  of 
tlie  court.  He  cmbelhshed  Venaillcs,  iu 
paiticular,  and  was  also  director  of  the 
royal  Gobelin  (q,  v.)  manufactor}-.  With 
the  death  of  Colbert,  his  influence  de> 
cfined.  He  died 'm  16O0I.  Lebnm  pos- 
sessed a  comnn'hensive  genius,  which 
was  cultivjited  by  the  incessant  study 
of  liistoiy  and  national  customs.  Few 
painters  have  ao  wdl  undenlood  die  hu- 
man character,  and  the  expression  of  the 
passions.  Tb^  appears  from  his  treatises 
Siw  In  I'^isiMisan^and  Aa*  itsOwuiMivs 
dsM  Passions.  In  invention,  he  equalled 
the  grtmtest  artists  who  had  preceded 
bim.  lie  combined  a  correct  judgment 
vrith  a  fively  imagimition  and  uiciEty  in 
execution.  He  aimed  at  the  highest  ac- 
curacy of  detail,  consulting  the  remains 
of  antiquity,  books  snd  learned  men,  on  the 
minutest  sulijt  .-ts.  His  weak  point  in  paint- 
ing was  his  coloring,  particulariy  of  flesh* 
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Lkbri'n,  Ponco  Denis  Efoiirimn!,  n 
celebrated  poet,  who,duri»g  Im  iilt^  re- 
eehred  the  appellatioa  of  tbe  fVendkMi- 
dar^  was  bom  in  1799^  sod  became  ■ecVD- 
tary  to  tho  prinr<'  of  Conti.  At  tli<*  nge 
of  2G,  he  Imd  takt'ii  bb  place  in  tlie  tiivt 
rank  of  lyric  poets.  At  the  revolution, 
he  cclcbnili'd  the  l>irth  of  fnt'doin  in 
odee  and  epigrams ;  but,  as  tiic  prosuect 
ibnlceiied,  be  ebanged  hli  lone,  and,  in 
IT.V],  d«'|)lorctl,  in  hannonious  vci-w  s,  the 
iiiw.  of  hiH  country jopprt^^-d  by  tyrants  and 
auarcliitfts.  When  the  academical  establiish- 
roencs  were  reorganized,  Lebrun  l)ecainea 
member  of  tfic  institute.  He  rt'ceived  from 
Bonaparte,  when  consul,  a  pension  of  0000 
flvnes.  He  died  September  2, 1807. 

Lebrin,  Charles  Francois,  duke  of 
Placentia,  descended  from  an  humble 
family  in  tbe  viciniw  of  Coutanoee,  came, 
at  an  early  age,  to  nris,  where  he  obtain* 
ed  the  pmteetion  of  M.  <!e  Maupeou, 
whose  secretary  he  become,  at\er  having 
been  tutor  to  bbehiMMi.  lie  ia  raid  to 
have  rompo8«(!,  in  1770,  the  speech 
which  that  gi'ntleman  delivered  during 
his  dispute  with  the  parliaments.  Being 
nominatcHl  depOtJT  to  tlio  slates- general 
{17t*i)),  he  occ«pie<|  liimself,  during  the 
session,  with  aflairs  of  )K>lice,  finance  and 
donnstic  adminiHtnttion.  When  tbe 
l|liaaiion  of  tlie  rhuroh  prop»>rty  wjl'j  dis- 
cussed,  he  maiutained  tliut  it  would  be  an 
act  of  iniutdoe  to  divest  4he  eccleaiaslical 
bodice  of  their  poneasioaa^  though  he  ad- 
mitte<l  that  some  reform  was  ncrowiary 
and  exueiheuL  In  August,  1790,  he 
voted  ior  the  |Meaei»ation  of  die  Freneh 
aeademy,  rmd,  m  f*e[>tember,  he  appeared 
at  the  tribtme,  to  deliver  an  opinion 
against  dm  enusnon  of  assignats ;  rat  he 
could  not  procure  a  haaiing.  In  1795,  he 
was  eleeted  to  the  council  of  elders,  and 
becAinc  secretary  to  tiiat  body  in  Januar>', 
1796,  and  president  in  the  Febraaiy  fol- 
lowing. In  November,  1799,  he  approved 
of  the  new  system  of  government,  and 
was  a|>(H)inted  tbiid  consul  in  Deeember. 
In  I'^a'i,  the  thinl  class  of  the  institute,  of 
whicli  he  had  continued  to  lie  a  member 
from  its  first  formation,  chose  him  their 
flresident  He  was  tiominated  areb-treas- 
urcr  of  the  empin-  in  1B04,  and,  in  1805, 

Sovernor-general  of  Liguriu,aud  created 
nke  of  PiaeeiithL  On  tbe  retreat  of 
Louis  Bonaparte  from  the  throne  of  IIoI- 
laml,  Najioleon  confided  to  M.  L«'hrun, 
under  the  title  of  ^ovtmor-frttural,  the  ad- 
Uttniatratloil  of  that  couitTry,  from  which 
the  events  of  1HI:{  ohliixf-d  hini  to  n  tire. 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  signed  the 
constitution  that  recalkd  the  hotMe  of 


Bourtwn  to  tlie  throne,  and  mu?  s^ut  to 
Caen  in  the  oualiQ'  of  coisQiissiuner  cx- 
traordinaiy.  On  the  4tb  of  June  folio w^ 
uif!,  he  was  cn  ate  d  a  peer  of  Prance  by 
the  kinjr,  an<l.  in  the  Dcginninff  of  July, 
WO!*  apjMiuitcd  president  of  tlie  first  bu- 
reau of  the  chamber  of  peen.  After  the 
n'tiini  of  Napoleon,  be  afciptJ-d  the 
peerage  Irom  hiiu,  and  iiitewise  the  placo 
of  gruid-maiier  of  the  uuivorBty.  Bf 
this  pnx'eediiig  M.  Lebrun  rendered  him> 
self  incapahlf  of  sitting  in  the  new  cham- 
ber of  uecrs,  fonned  in  Aug^ust,  1^15.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  lifi\  he  publislied,  in 
jiiT>«5e,  a  translation  of  Tjlsso  s  Jervssdem, 
more  remarkable  lor  its  el^;ance  than  its 
fidelity.  A  new  editkn  or  thia  woric  ap> 
peoreil  in  1805,  witfi  m  account  of  tiie 
life  of  Tasso.  by  Sunn!  (2  vols.  8vo.]. 
He  als*)  made  a  pmso  Lian.-lation  of  Ho- 
mer^ Iliad  (8  VolsL,  8ro.),  which  has  fre- 
quently been  reprinted.   Ife  died  in  lj:*24. 

Lech  ;  a  river  nsiug  in  the  VorurU)erg, 
4uid  em|)tying  into  die  DaBuba.  It  givea 
its  name  to  the  Lechfidd,  a  plain  in  IJava- 
ria  rendered  famous  by  the  defeat  of  tho 
Huns  (q.  v.),  by  Otbo  J,  in  955. 

Lacrom  {reader),  in  the  early  cbiuich  ;  a 
ser\-ant  of  the  elmreh,  whose  businew?  it 
was  to  read  pans  of  the  Bible,  and  other 
Stings  of  a  reKgiooa  ehaneter,  to  the 
p*^)!)!*'.  They  were  consecrated  l>y 
proA'ers  and  ceremonioB  for  this  office, 
and,  when  dieir  oflke  beoame  ojtdnct,  tlio 
consecration  still  rerouned;  so  that  the 
leetorship  now  forms  one  of  the  inferior 
orders.  Leciurs  are  meuuoned  bv  Justin 
Martyr,  in  the  aecoiid  eentury,  and  appear 
to  have  l)een  projKjr  officers  of  th<'  chiiirh 
tu  tile  third  centur}'.  In  (iermany,  a 
teacher  of  modem  langungeafai  a  tuhvai- 
ty  is  called  lector,  if  he  is  not  a  professor. 

LrPA,  nccordififr  to  some  authors,  tlic 
daughter  of  'riir-.iius,  a  king  of  ^tolia, 
acewdilig  to  otliers,  of  Glaucus  and  Lao- 
phonte  or  Leucip|K'.  was  tlie  wife  of  the 
Spartan  king  Tymiarus.  lu  order  to 
enjoy  her,  Jupiter'changed  Minaelf  into  a 
swan,  or,  as  some  say,  into  a  goose,  in 
whii'h  form  he  i;<  repn^sented  witli  her  in 
tt  picture  from  Hcrcukueiun.  By  him 
she  had  PoHux  and  Hden,  and  by  Tyo- 
danis  Cfi^tor.  -\ccording  to  other  au- 
thors, Juniier  first  chan^d  her  into  a 
goose,  and  after%rardB  hiinwif  Into  a  swau, 
which  was  the  reason  why  I^a  brought 
forth  an  ege.  from  whieh  Polhix  and 
Helen  s|)rang.  Other  n-aditions  say  that 
Jopiler  changed  himieff  into  a  swan,  atid 
caused  Veims  to  pnr«no  him  in  the  tomi 
of  an  etigle,  when  ho  took  ivfujrc  in  IjC- 
da^i  boaom.  During  u  deep  ikx^,  \vluch 
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ftB  inxm  her  at  this  moment,  ho  ffratified 
his  aeaire.  Others  relate  that  Nemesis 
chanfed-  herself  inu>  a  goose  to  escape 
the  pursuit  of  Jupiter.  STic  then  l)roiij»ht 
forth  an  egg,  wbicti  he  caused  to  be  cac- 
iM  by  If  emny  to  Lsda,  who  earaAilly 
prcser^ed  it  until  Helen  was  prodticod 
therefrom.  Again  it  is  said  that  Leda 
brought  forth  two  egss,  one  by  Jupiter, 
■ad  anothar  by  Tynans.  From  the 
former  sprang  Pollux  and  Helen ;  from 
tiie  loiter,  Castor  and  Clytemnestra.  Of 
tiipae  diffiM«tt  aeeouMii;  nitt  has  obiB^^ 
the  preference,  whicli  iimkes  Leda,  after 
liaving  had  communication  with  Jupitt>r 
in  the  forai  of  a  swan,  to  have  given  birtii 
10  Cattor  and  Muz  (DioMuri). 

Ledger  Lines  ;  those  lines  which  nre 
added  above  or  beneath  the  tive  compos- 
ing tb«  atave^  Ibr  the  rsceptioo  of  auoh 
notes  as  arc  too  hig:h  or  too 'loirlo  be 
placed  upon  or  witliin  it. 

Lbotard,  ^ohn,  a  celebrated  traveller) 
WBB  bom  at  Groton,  in  Coonedictit,  ia 
175L  He  lost  his  fnther  at  an  enrly 
age,  and.  bis  mother  was  left  vriA  but 
aeanty  meana  for  the  edneation  <if  4biir 
children.  To  her  he  was  indebted  for 
counsels  diat  made  nn  indelible  und 
most  salutary  impression  on  his  heart. 
At  the  age  of  19,  he  went  to  Dartmouth 
college,  in  onler  to  qualify  hiniwlf  to  be- 
come a  missionary  amoi'ig  the  iniUans. 
At  the  college,  ho  aequirod  'knowledge 
whh  <  ;iso,  nianif(N'«ic(l  more  indociliiy 
than  diligence,  and  had  not  been  there 
quite  four  months  when  he  suddenly  dts- 
appaared  without  the  knowledge  o^  miy 
one.  He  is  understood  to  have  wnnilert  <1 
to  the  bordera  of  Canada,  and  among  the 
Six  Nationa,  wkh  whooa  language  and 
manners  he  formed  nn  acf|uainumce, 
which  was  arterwanls  of  much  service  to 
liwn  in  iuM  intercours*;  witli  savagios  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe.  Nearly  lour 
monUis  elapst  i{  before  hen'tunied  to  liis 
college,  and,  .^^oon  alter,  in  cotu>equcucu 
cf  Bome  reproof  for  breach  of  diKiplbie, 
he  r<  s4.Ki  (l  to  escape  altogether.  On  the 
iiiargui  of  tlie  Connecticut  nver,  he  felle<l 
a  large  tree,  and  ftishioned  ils  trunk  into  a 
oanoe,  in  \\  liieh  lie  proceeded  down  the 
river  to  Hartford,  a  (iistanee  of  110  iiiilr-js, 
much  of  his  couree  lying  tltrough  a  wil- 
dameaa,  and,  in  aeveialjMaeep,  being  ol>- 
allUCted  by  dangeroua  flula.  Lcdyard  then 
applied  himself  to  the  ntiidy  o<  divinitv, 
hut,  failing  in  obiuining  a  liccii^  to  preach, 
he  tumccf  aulor.  His  first  voyage  was  to 
Gibraluir,  where,  being  stnirk  with  a 
militarv  parade,  he  enliAed,  iliinkiug  the 
IwftMluM  of  ft  foUier  wall  mM  to  a 
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man  of  honor  and  enterprise."  The 
British  ctmunandiug  officer  released  his 
new  reeniit,  who,  at  tlie  e^xpiration  of  a 
year,  came  bark  to  New  I^ondon,  but 
soon  ailej:wards  embarked  for  England,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  assistanee  fiem 
some  weahhy  relations  there.  AAer 
working  his  passage,  as  a  sailor,  to  Plym- 
outh, M  lemainea  destitute  of  means^ 
and  leached  Loixion  by  be||ging  on  the 
road  ;  but,  havinir  presented  himself  at  the 
house  of  a  Ledyard,  as  an  American 
oauiln,  be  waa  ae  coolly  raeaivad,  diat  hia 
dreams  vanished,  and  his  pride  pUBtefHed 
him  from  ever  renewing  the  aMeinpt. 
Captain  *0ook  Was  then  preparing  mr 
his  tliird  and  last  voyage  round  the  woild. 
The  idea  of  arrompanyinir  him  stnick 
Ledyard  with  so  much  force,  that  he  at 
once  enlisted  in  the  Bridrii  marine  aer- 
vice,  nnd  soon  rontrived  to  gain  an  intro- 
duction to  captain  Cook.  ^His  manlv 
form,**  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Sperka,  '*inilo, 
but  animated  and  expressive  eye,  perfect 
self-possession,  a  Imldnefls  not  obtrusive, 
but  sliowiug  a  consciousness  of  his  pniper 
dignity,  an  tndeT)endent  spirilf  and  agioir 
of  enthusiasm  pvui^  lite  to  his  convcraa- 
tion  and  his  whole  deportment— ttieee 
were  traits  which  could  not  escope  so 
diMMitninating  att-  eye  as  that  of  Cook. 
They  fornjed  a  rare  combination,  peculiar- 
ly suited  to  the  hardships  and  penis  of  his 
daring  enterpriae.  They  gained  theceo- 
fidonre  of  tlie  preot  navigator,  who  im- 
mexiiately  took  liim  into  his  sen  ice,  and 
promoted  him  to  be  a  corporal  of  ma- 
rines.*' He  embarked  aecordingly,  and 
I)ert<)rmed  the  whole  voyage,  of  whicli  lio 
published  an  interesting  account  some 
time  aftenmdaatHaitfoid,  in  CSonnaed^' 
cut.  In  this  volutne,  he  ascribe*?  the  mtlB* 
der  of  captain  Cook,  ui  a  great  degree, 
to  his  rashiK  ;<s  and  injustice  towarda  the  • 
nativaa  of  Ow  l  ly  hee.  For  two  years  aAer 
the  return  of  the  ex|W(lition  to  Enplnnd, 
Ledyonl  remained  in  the  Uriti^ii  navy; 
but  nothing  fliither  ie  known  ot'  hun,  m 
tliat  .«imation,  than  that  he  refuse.!  to 
sor\  e  against  hb  countjy.  In  1782,  ho 
made  his  way  home,  and  took  lodgings  at ' 
Southold,  with  his  mother,  who  kapt  a 
IvKirdinfT  bouse,  nnd  by  whom  he  was  not 
rccoguiscit,  oiler  an  absence  of  eight 
veam.  We  find  him  soon  afliywawla  at 
L'Oricnt,  whither  he  had  gone  in  order  tO 
carry  into  etfect  his  plan  ol*  a  voyage  .10, 
tlie  Pacific  ocean.  At  L'Orient,  the  prin- 
ci^xd  merchanli  of  the  place  actually  fur- 
nished him  a  vessel  of  TjOO  tons;  but 
when  he  was  on  the  point  of  settiugout, 
the  voyage  waa  antinly  abandoned  by  ill 
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paironis  iu  cou^etim  nce  of  some  nuwuH  hiaged.   After  aii  aiwciice  of  15  imNitfas, 

dMMBdiBf  with  Oie  goremniflMt.    He  he  onoe  man  vp^nred  in  dM  Bril* 

then  wem  to  Paris,  wliore  he  concerted  ish  metropolis,  to  uf»e  his  own  words, 

a  8<'he(ue  with  the  tkmouH  Paul  Jones  **  diaa{iuoiuted,  ragged,  peonytesB,  but  with 

(q.  V.)  for  aaeowpUriiiBg  Ui  object,  wUeh  •  whole  haiit.*  H«  wm  now  37  yeus 

w&s  also  fiiMCimte^L,  and,  after  making  of  age.  Scarcely  bad  he  taken  lodgings  in 

other   anxious  and   fniitleHS  rir.iti>.  h<'  London,  when  sir  Jowph  Banks  proposed 

£ve  up  altogetiicr  tlx:  idea  i>t' ic;u-hiufi  tohiai,  on  beliait'  ot' the  African  aanci*- 

»  NovtlH«<MI  Coast  by  sea,  and  appliei  tion,  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Afii- 

t<>    the  ompress  Catharine  of    !'    -i  t  ra.    He  nrronlinpiy  sought  an  iinrrnH^iafe 

through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Jeti'craoii,  interview  with  the  secretaiy  of  the  aaso- 

tiMn  Amflffietti  miniiler  in  Pteis,  for  per-  dadon,  to  whom  air  Joeeph  geiv  fatal  • 

raiMOD  to  pasH  through  her  dominions,  letter  ;  and,  on  being  adced  by  hon  frtM 

having  come  to  the  resolution  of  travel-  hf  would  set  out,  he  answered,  Tb-morrwf 

hng  by  laud  tlunoush  ilio  nortiiera  reffiona  morning.   The  route  traoed  for  liiin,  bj^ 

of  Europe  and  Aaa,  craaring  over.Bwr-  the  eaaoeiatioD,  was,  from  Alaniidm  » 

ing's  stnut  to  llie  Anu^rirnri  continent,  and  (Jmnd  Cairo,  from  Cmro  to  Sennaar,  and 

purauing  his  route  down  tlie  coast,  and  to  thence  westward,  in  the  latitude  and  8up> 

the  interior.  After  waMttg^  however,  Ibr  poood  diraetkm  of  the  Nigor.  He  roached 

anenswer  from  the  czarina  for  more  than  Oiuro,  whenoe  he  ww  ton  die  pofait  of 

five  months,  he  arrepte<l  an  invitation  from  proceeding  on   his  journey  after  three 

London  to  embark  in  an  Euffiiiih  sliip,  months  of  vexatious  delay,  when  exposure 

wMeh  WW  IB  readiness  to  saU  Ibr  the  Pe-  to  the  heat  of  the  ■un,  and  to  ulhie  atkm 

ctfc  ocean,  and  of  which  the  owners  nn-  rious  influences  of  the  climate,  at  the  moflt 

deitook  to  have  him  set  on  shore  on  the  unfiivorable  season  of  tlie  year,  brou|^ 

North-west  Ooaat    AAtr  ftrndng  hta  on  a  bilious  attack,  which  proved  firtal  to> 

plan,  which  was  wanuly  entered  into  by  wards  the  end  oTNovmnber,  1788.  Zeal,ac- 

sir  Joseph  B/mks  and  other  distingutijluMi  tivity.coura^,  honor  and  intelligi  nredistin- 

men  of  science,  and  wliicli  was  to  huid  giiiHhed  iiis  slmrt  but  remarkable  career. 


at  Nootka  sound,  tlienoe  strike  dfaeetly  (See  i'>[iHTk's  lA/e  of  Letfyard,^ 

into  the  interior,  ntu\  pursue  his  course  New  England,  1^^) 
to  Virginia,  lie  oinliorkod  with  no  other      Lke  }  an  epithet  to  dif  ingiiiah  that  half 

eqoipment  dian  two  dofi,  an  Indian  pipe,  of  the  horinon  to  which  the  wind  it  dl- 

and  a  hatchet.    ]\r  now  thought  hiins<'lf  recteil  from  the  other  ])artwh«wek 


secure  of  his  object ;  hut  the  veasel  was  wliich  Utter  is  called  to  windward, 
not  out  of  sight  of  land  before  it  wee      Lce,  Nathaniel,  a  dramatic  poet,  wa» 


brmghl  beek  hy  an  eidar  from  the  gov-  educated  at  Cambridge,  whhher  be  went 

eminent,  and  the  voyage  was  finally  rc-  in  1G68,  and  nfterwaiSs  went  to  I/>ndoD, 

Unotoshed.    Bearing' up  with  wonderful  nuried,  it  is  said,  hv  the  promises  of  Viihen^ 

ftMhide  against  theas  leveiMB,  he  next  dnke  of  BneldnglwiB.  Negleeled  by  hit 

determined  to  inakc  the  tour  of  the  globe,  patron,  he  turned  his  attention  to  tiie 

from  London  east,  on  foot,  and  procc«Hled  drama,  and,  in  Ifw.l,  produced  his  trnjjedy 

to  8t  Petersburg  in  the  prosecution  of  of  Nero,  and,  from  that  tinie  to  Itibl,  pro- 

thb  deeign,  through  the  mo8t  tmfrequent-  duced  a  tragedy  yeariy.   He  ako  tried 

ed  parts  of  Finland.    In  that  city,  his  let-  liis  obilities  as  on  actor,  liiit  failed  in  the 

ters  procured  him  eminent  acquaiotaiicee,  ottempL   In  l(k>4,  iusanity  rendered  Us 

among  whom  profaeor  PaHaa  and  oomtt  eonflnement  neeetoaiy,  and  he  wee  trian 

de  JS^gur  proved  his  chief  patrons.    After  into  Bethlehem  hospital,  when  Ito 

waiting  there  nearly  three  months,  he  ol>-  mained  tuitil  ir>88,  when  he  rrw  dis- 

trined  his  imssport  for  the  prosecution  of  charged,  and  wrote  two  more  tragedies, 

his  jouni.-y  to  Siberta.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Princcm  of  devea,  and  the  "~ 


YakuLsk,  ho  was  preventeil,  by  the  Rus-  of  Paris,  which  appeare<l  in  1689  mi 
Bian  commandant  at  the  piece,  from  pro-   Km   He  died  iu  l(i91  or  1(j92,  in 


ceeding  any  ftnrther;  and  at  Iitatsk,  quence  of  some  injury  raoeived  hi  t 

whither  he  had  returned,  he  was  arrested  drunken  night  frolic.    He  ia  die  author 

as  a  Fronclispv,  by  an  onler  from  the  of  eleven  plays,  all  of  which  were  acted 

emprOsR,  hurried  into  a  kibiUut  with  two  with  appUuise ;  but  his  natural  ^^re  aiui 

gtiards,  conducted  with  all  sf)eed  to  Moe-  padioe  wem  buried  te  a  tflvrent  of  wodk 


cow,  and  thence  to  the  frrjutiers  of  Po-  and  clouded  l»v  a  tendeney  to  tunid  aS 

land,  where  he  was  released,  with  an  inti>  bombastic  eloquence.  " 

mation,  that  if  he  retnned  agahi  to  the  Ln,  Ann.  (See  Shaken.) 

douunionB  of  the  enprsii^  he  Aevid  be  OiuH  a  nMyor^mal  hi  At 
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American  rcvolutionar}'  war,  a  native  of 
Nortli  Wales,  became  an  officer  at  ilie 
age  of  1 1  years.  He  served  early  in  Amer- 
ica, where  he  conunauded  a  com^tany  of 
grcniuliens  at  the  unBucc«s8ful  a^jsault  of 
Ticonderoga,  by  general  Abcrcrorabie, 
and  was  wounded.  He  distiii)?uished 
himself  in  llttl,  under  general  Uurgoyne, 
in  Portugal.  He  afterwards  wrote  on  tlie 
Bide  of  the  American  colonies,  in  a  con- 
test between  tliem  and  the  ministry',  and 
then  entered  tJie  Polish  8er>'ice.  During 
his  absence,  the  stamp  act  passed,  and  the 
hostility  to  it  inauifosted  by  genrnil  Lee 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  tJie  royalists  of 
the  court  of  Vienna.  In  tlie  course  of 
two  or  three  years,  he  wandered  all  over 
Europe,  until  a  duel  with  an  Italian  offi- 
cer, in  which  his  antagonist  was  killed, 
oblige<l  him  to  flee  ;  and,  in  1773,  he 
sailed  from  London  for  New  York.  The 
quarrel  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  had  now  assumed  a  serious  as- 
pect, and  I^ee  formed  tho  resolution  to  e»- 
]K)use  the  cause  of  the  latter.  Travelling 
through  the  colonies,  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  most  conspicuous  friends  of 
colonial  pmanci()ation,  and,  though  yet  a 
British  officer  on  half-|>ay,  was  active  in 
encouraging  the  Americans  to  resistance, 
and  in  censuring  the  measures  of  the 
miui<:iy.  In  1775,  Lee  received  a  com- 
mission from  congress,  and  immediately 
resifpjed  the  one  he  hekl  in  the  British 
service  ;  at  the  same  time  declaring  to  the 
8e<'retary  of  war  his  reailiness  to  engage 
in  any  honorable  service  for  tho  king,  but 
reprobating  the  present  measiu^  as  in- 
consistent widi  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
In  the  quality  of  major-general  in  tlie 
continental  service,  Lec  accomfmnied  gen- 
eral Washington  to  tlie  camp  Ix^tbre  Bos- 
ton. In  177G,  he  was  directed  by  the 
commander-in-chief  to  occupy  New  York, 
and  to  defend  that  city  and  the  North  riv- 
er against  the  enemy.  On  his  arrival 
there,  Lee  set  about  strengtliening  tlic  de- 
fences of  the  city,  disarming  and  securing 
those  who  were  inimical  to  the  American 
cause,  an<l  checking  tlie  intercourse  8ul>- 
sisting  between  the  British  and  the  towns- 
men. Ih-'  was  afterwards  invested  with 
the  chief  command  in  the  southern  de- 
partment. His  presence  in  tlie  south  in- 
spired a  happy  ardor  and  confidence  in 
soldiers  and  |>eople,  while  his  conduct  on 
tlie  memorable  attack  of  the  British  upon 
Sullivan  island  raised  his  military  repu- 
tation. After  the  discomfiture  of  the  en- 
emy at  this  fortn'ss,  Lee  {Missed  into  Geor- 
gia, where  he  remained  some  weeks,  em- 
ploying himself  in  fortifying  tlie  colony, 


and  chastising  the  frontier  Indians.  Con- 
gress anticipating  a  concentration  of  the 
British  forces,  for  the  pur]>ose  of  making 
a  powerful  effort  at  New  York,  Lee  was 
ordered  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  despatch- 
ed to  the  camp  at  Haarlem,  with  per- 
mission to  visit  the  jiosts  in  New  Jersey. 
He  reached  the  anny  just  in  time  to  rec- 
ommend its  extrication  from  a  situation, 
where,  had  the  enemy  used  proper  dili- 
gence in  his  operations,  it  would  have 
been  completely  destroyed.  The  opinion 
of  Lee  induct  the  council  of  war  to 
make  a  precipitate  movement  during  the 
night,  by  which  lliey  esca{>ed  the  toils 
into  which  tliey  would  otherwise  have 
fallen.  While  marching  through  the  Jer- 
seys to  join  general  Wasliinglon,  Lee  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  English  (Decemlier 
13,  177(il  as  he  lay  carelessly  guarded,  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  tlie  'main 
body,  and  carried  to  New  York.  Wash- 
ington proposed  to  exchange  for  him  six 
field-officers  ;  but  gcmeral  llowe  affected 
to  consider  Lec  as  a  deserter  from  the 
British  army,  and  refused  to  release  him 
on  those  terms.  Several  British  officers 
were  confined,  and  held  answerable  for 
the  treatment  of  general  Lee.  The  latter 
was,  however,  treated  in  a  manner  un- 
worthy of  a  generous  enemy,  until  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne,  October  17,  1787. 
After  that  event,  he  was  exchanged.  The 
battle  of  Monmouth  concluded  the  niiii- 
tary  course  of  gi'iiend  Lee.  Being  di- 
rected by  general  Washington  to  advance 
and  attack  the  enemy's  rear,  he  approach- 
ed very  near,  but,  instead  of  obeying  his 
instructions,  suffered  his  troofts  to  make  a 
disorderly  retreat.  The  commander-in- 
chief  met  him  in  tlie  flight,  and  repri- 
manded him  for  his  conduct.  Lee  re- 
plied in  iinpro{)er  language,  but  executed 
tlio  subsequent  ordere  of  general  Wash- 
ington witli  courage  and  abiUty.  Stung 
with  the  indignity  which  he  conceived  to 
have  been  oiffered  him,  he  wrote  two  letters 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  after  the  action, 
of  a  disresiH'ctful  tenor,  challenging  him 
to  suiistmitiate  tlie  Ckarges  implied  in  his 
expressions  on  the  field.  General  Lee  was 
arrcste^l,  and  arraigned  before  a  court-mar- 
tial, for  disobedience  of  orders,  mislK  ha- 
vior  before  the  enemy,  and  disrespect  to 
the  commander-in-chief.  August  12, 1778, 
he  was  found  guilty  of  the  charges,  and 
sentenced  to  be  sus|>ended  from  any  coni- 
mission  in  the  armies  of  the  U.  States  for 
the  period  of  one  year.  The  concurrence 
of  congress  in  this  sentence  was  tliuught 
necessar}' ;  and,  while  vet  in  siispense  as 
to  their  detennination,  lie  published  a  de- 
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fence  of  his  oooduet    Ifli  aboift  of  gin>  together  whfa  bit  wrteDsif 

eml  Washington's  character,  in  this  pun-  ence,  wt>n>  collected  in  a  volume  in  1' 

pliU't,  It'd  to  a  <luel  with  onlonel  Laurens,  A  |)atnplilet  which  he  wroie  on  Anierii 

(Mie  ul'  the  aids  of  the  conmiander-iii-  afiairs,  iu  tlie  carher  part  ot  hm  life,  i 

eUeC  in  which  Lee  mm  ^rounded.  Con-  mueh  approved  of  by  tlie  ftiende  of  tlui 

gri  ss  mnfirmed  the  sontfni'c  of  tho  court-  countr}',  and  {mrticularly  cnniniended  l)y 

martial  in  hie  caee,  tliough  not  without  doctor  i'rankUu.    It  was  his  earuest  de- 

previous  diecuflriOT.   Lee  retiied  toan  ee*  aire,  expresMd  in  his  will,  that  lie  abouid 

tut*'  h<.'  hud  purchased  in  Virguiia,  where  not  be  buried  in  any  church  or  cbmcb- 

he  liv'«'<l,  st'cliidcd  in  n  siikiU  liovrl,  do^ii-  van],  or  within  a  tulle  of  any  Presbyterian 

tute  of  glass  windows  or  plastering,  aiuus-  or  Anabaptist  meeting-bouse  ;  and  be  a»- 

inf  Umnif  with  hie  books  end  dogn  ngnedaaliiereeeon,ttiatsinoehiiMndenBe 

While  in  this  s-it nation,  he  composed  a  in  America, he  had  kept  so  much  ImuI  cotn- 

eet  of  political  mul  military  qneries,  in  pany  while  living,  that  be^  wished  to  avoid 

which  his  bitter  feehng»  were  freelv  vent-  it  when  dead. — SeeMmoinofChaHts  La 

and  wilidb  were  aAecwwds  poblislied  (Dublin,  1792) ;  MtcdoUs  of  CharUt  Lee 

ill  Bulti more,  where  they  rn-ated  consiil-  (I  iiiiiliiii.l7'^7V  fiii iHrntnni '  i Hirh  nmnn'iy 

vrablc  disturbance.  In  17t^,  he  went  to  OiarksJjMtotuwcUenJuniu^lMUiL^dlZ), 
Pliibdclphia,  wliete  be  engaged  lodgings  LEE,RicbBnlHenry,asigiieroftheDeer> 

in  a  tavern,  and,  a  fvw  days  after  hii*  «r-  Innition  of  Indepcnd«*nce,  was  boru  Jan. 

rival,  was  sei/^;d  with  a  fever,  of  which  20, 1732,  at  Siraitord,  Westmoreland  couu- 

lie  died  in  obscurity,  October    1782.  His  ty,  Virginia,  and,  uAer  a. course  of  private 

tliouglits  would  appear  to  have  been  em-  tuition  iu  lus  futlier'ti  house,  was  sent  to 

di'cd  to  the  end  in  the  ])rnf''t»sion  which  tin-  acail'  of  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire, 
engaged  the  best  portion  of  his  li&^  KuffUuid,  w  here  he  became  disdugivsbed 
ftr  the  net  words  he  wss  heard  to  uaer  forliis  proficiency  in  the  choiios.  He  re- 
were,  "Stand  by  me,  my  bravo  grenadicni."  turned  to  his  native  country  when  about 
From  respect  to  his  former  services,  a  in  his  Il>th  year,  and,  hi:)  fortune  reuderins 
laige  .concounM  of  tlie  i»cople,  including  it  unnecessary  ibr  huu  to  devote  liiniseu 
msny  public  cliaracters,  noth  French  and  to  any  pfOfiMSOn,  bis  time  was  most  ut<te!> 
American,  joined  in  tlic  fiuieriil  solem-  fully  t»ix>nt  in  ilio  improvcnicnt  of  hi?* 
ntlies.— General  Lee  was  hrave  in  ac-  mind.  The  lii-st  endeavor  which  he  nuuiu 
tion,  of  a  soimd  judgment  in  tiiiiitaiy  af-  taterve  bis  countiy,  wss  In  the  capaciqr 
fairs,  and  possessed  of  the  affection  of  of  captain  of  tlie  vohujteer  coniimnies 
his  oflicejs  and  men.  Sensible  of  his  which  were  raised  in  1755,  for  the  pur- 
mffitai^  tslenti^  snd  insatiably  ambitious,  pose  of  aiding  the  expedition  imder  gen- 
he  aapired  to  die  chief  commiind,  and  was  era!  BwddocL  He  was  dissppointed, 
little  scrupulous  about  ilie  means  to  be  however,  in  his  patriotic  desires,  Brad- 
enipioycd  to  attain  tiiut  dignity.  Whatever  dock  having  refused  to  accept  any  jnore 
might  have  been  bis  moiiTCs  for  engaging  nwjstsnce  mm  the  firoTincisls  tnsn  he 
iu  the  American  cause,  he  sacrificed  much  was  obliged  to.  In  hiH  25tli  year,  Lee  was 
for  it|  and  was  useful  in  its  advanccmenL  appointfxi  a  justice  of  die-fieace  for  his  iia- 
He  wss  A  ckwsicttl  scholar,  and  pogwestied  tive  countv — an  office  then  given  only  to 
an  exeeUeojt  memory  snd  a  brilliant  fancy,  persons  of  the  Iligbest  character,  and  gen- 
His  temper  was  moro«j/*  and  avaricious,  enilly  hut  to  |»er*«oim  of  considerable  ex- 
His  satirical  spirit  made  him  many  eoe>  jierieucu.  Not  long  aiierwards,  he  was 
ndfls.  Tliough  a  gentlemsn  In  his  men-  ebossnsdelegate  to  die  boose  of  burgesses, 
ners  when  he  vhonr  to  ajipcar  siicli,  he  from  Westinondand  county,  and  thus  coin- 
was  often  coarse,  and,  towards  tiio  latter  menccd  the  career  of  politics,  for  which 
port  of  his  life  particularly,  became  very  he  was  peculiarly  fitted,  both  by  his  natu- 
M^ligent  of  lil-i  p(;r8onal  appearance.  -He  ral  du((Kisition  snd  talents,  and  the  studies 
was  very  fond  of  tlo^,  which  he  even  in  whidi  he  wag  versed.  Works  of  civil 
carried  into  tliu  com(Mmy  of  ladies.  With  and  politicad  luoraUty,  history,  the  priuci- 
•11  his  fiuilia,  however,  be  wss  disthigulsb-  pies  t>f  the  civil  few,  snd  the  lews  of  his 
ed  for  sincerity,  veracity,  and  adherence  own  country,  had  ooQUpisd  the  ]irui6i|Ml 
to  liisfiaends.  He  wixh  rather  above  the  share  of  his  time,  whilst  be  bad  not  nsg^ 
middle  sisn.  His  couuteuaiice  wan  not  lected  the  ntore  elegant  de|>urtmeut8.of 
sgvseable.  Many  pemooo  con8id<!reil  biin  poUte  literature;  and  be  soon oblsined 
an  atheist,  thoui;h  some  exalted  ideas  of  u  tinction  in  drhati-.  His  voire  was  always 
Supreme  iking  appear  in  his  correspond-  raised  in  support  of  those  priuci|iles  which 
enoe.  He  publisbed  some  essays  on  mill-  were  sdvoestthl  by  the  lepoblioui  or  ami- 
tsiy.iMliticslsiidliteisiysui^eQMpWbici^  siiMocMtiepoRkwpf  ibelofUiluieiani 
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when,  in  1764,  the  declaratory  act  was  which  was  adopted  in  1773,  by  the  houM 

pMned  in  the  BriUah  pariiuiutui,  in  pur»u-  of  burgesHes,  for  the  formation  of  corre- 

Mee  of  the  right  ckamed  by  that  body  of  aponding  conunittoca  to  be  organized  by 

taxiug  America,  he  ^>7is  the  first  to  hring  the  li  frislaturesof  the  sjeveral  colonies,  and 

Ibrwurd  tiie  subject  to  tiie  notice  of  the,  aJao  that  of  coireapopdinK  clubs  or  socie- 

aMembl^  of  Hffieh  ha  wmm  mBOnbtr.  te,  among  the**  wmsoflberty"  through- 

A  ipeeaai  committee  having,  in  conse-  out  dM  invincea,  f(»  tha  iwipoaa  of  di^ 

qnencc,  been  appointed  to  draught  an  ad-  fusing  amonpt  the  people  n  correct 

dret»  to  the  king,  a  memorial  to  the  house  knowledge  of  their  rights,  of  keeping  them 

o#  lofdi^  wad  a  remonalrBMa  to  the  bouse  informed  of  amy  attempt  to  inftiiige 

of  commons,  Mr.  Lee  wjuj  placed  on  it,  tlitm,  and  of  rousing  a  .«])irit  of  rrsistance 

and  selected  to  prware  tiie  two  first  par  to  arbitraiy  measures, — both  originated 

Era.  These,  aocoidingly,  proeaadad  fiom  vrith  him.  The  same  idea  had,  about  the 
I  pen,  and,  in  the  words  of  his  biagnii-  same  time,  been  concdved  and  propoaed 
phcr  and  grandson,  "  contain  the  gentiine  by  Samuel  Adams  in  Massachusetts — a 
principles  of  the  revolution,  and  abound  m  cuxumstance  which  has  occaaioDed  a  dis- 
themn  aiidaloqu^t  aaminiaBii  of  Aea-  pvia  eooeenujig  the  nerit  of  having 
men."  In  1765,  Patrick  Hrnry  (q.v.)  intro-  piven  birth  to  measures  which  wcrp  the 
duced  in  the  Virginia  legislature  liiii  famous  tbrerunners  of  the  general  congress.  It 
.naoludoiM  against  the  stamp  act,  which  carniot  be  doubted,  however,  that  Mr. 
had  just  l)een  passed  hy  the  Britiah  pariia-  hm  Ibllowed  only  the  suggeaiiona  of  hia 
ment,  Mr.  Lech  nt  Mr.  Ilenrv's motion  his  own  mind  witli  regard  to  the  propoaal, 
powerful  and  most  s^ous  assistance.  Not  as,  several  years  before,  in  1768,  he  |)ad 
longafler  it  had  baeo  earned,  hi  apilaof  tha  requested  nr.  DieUaaoo  of  Fennpvl^ 
aflbrts  of  the  influential  |>arty,  who  advu-  in  a  letter,  to  bestow  his  consideration 
cated  the  measures  of  the  mother  country,  upon  the  advantages  of  nlans  which  he 
Mr.  Lee,  amongst  other  metliods  which  he  commimicated  to  him  or  tlie  same  [)ur- 
took  to  prevent  the  operationa  of  tha  pait.  Id  1774,  the  first  general  con- 
stamp  net.  planned  and  efl^rrtrd  an  asso-  press  aswmbled  at  Philadelphia,  and  Mr. 
ciation  ^  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  ail  Lee  attended  it  as  one  of  the  Viipuia 
POTKRW  fiom  accepting  the  <tffioe  of  Tender  deieaatkiu.  Hialahon  during  fhiaaeanoii, 


of  Btam[)  paper,  and  for  awing  into  si-  as  throughout  his  whole  congressional 

lenceandiuactivity  those  who  might  still  be  career,  until  his  zeal  and  activity  were 

attached  to  the  supremacy  of  the  mother  partially  arrested  by  bodily  infinnities, 

country,  and  diapeaed  to  advocate  tha  were  imlamittmg.    Of  iU  leading 

righf  of*  ridony  taxation."    The  associa-  ronmiittees — thofse  to  prepare  an  address 

tiou  bound  themselves  ta  exert  every  too-  to  the  king  of  England,  to  the  people  of 

iihy  to  accompliah  the  end  fcr  whftMthw  Britrin,  and  to  tM  eotoniea,  tod  thoae 

had  united  to^ethr  r,  "  at  ever>"  hazartl,  to  state  the  rights  and  grievances  of  tliO 

and  paying  no  re<]^ird  to  danger  or  to  colonies,  and  to  carry  into  efliect  the  reso- 

doath.**   In  consequence  of  the  opposition  lution  of  non-intercourse  with  Great 

the  stamp  act  encountwad  in  the  oolo-  Ihilahi   lie  was  a  member ;  and  from  Ua 

nies,  the  British  ministry  were  forced  to  re-  pen  procee^led  the  ni«  morial  of  congress 

peal  it ;  but  tiiev  did  so  with  a  reservation  to  the  people  of  British  America.   In  the 

af  die  i%fat  of  tha  modHr  ommtry  ''to  Ibllowwg  year,  ho  waa  mianhnously  deef- 

bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatever."  ed,  by  tlie  j)roi)Ie  of  Westmoreland  coun- 

In  17()7,  parliatncnt  having  passed  two  ty,  to  tlie  assembly  of  Virainia,  by  which 

acta,  one  laying  a  tax  on  tea,  and  the  other  he  was  sent  to  the  w&eaoa  couereas.  At 

vequWngtfie  legislaturaofthaaolQny  **to  this  pariad,  hoatiHtiea  were  m  tfali  onaia- 

make  provision  f<»r  quqrtering  a  jiart  of  tion  b*'tween  the  two  countries,  an<f  one 

tl>e  regular  army,"  Mr.  Lee  exerted  him-  of  the  lirst  acts  of  the  new  congress  was 

aelf  in  every  way  to  exeha  aaplrit  af  boa-  to  mveat  George  Waahington  with  die 

lility  to  them,  j>crceiving,  as  he  did,  their  command  of  its  armies.    His  commission 

despotic  tendency,  and  teeUng,  even  then,  and  instructions  were  fumishcil  hy  Mr. 

that  a  struule  for  freedom  must  eventu-  Lee,  as  chuirumn  of  tlie  committee  ap- 

•Hy  lake  pbaa.  It  would  be  impaaribia  pointed  fbr  that  purpoaa.   The  other 

for  ns,  consistently  with  our  limits,  to  enter  committees  on  which  he  served  in  tliis 

into  a  minute  detail  of  the  unceasing  setiaiou,  were  those  named  to  prepare  nm- 


af  Mr.  Lee*s  patriotimi  between  nitienaofwar,  torencomngetne-aianufte- 
Tiris  jieriod  and  the  assombling  of  the  ture  of  saltpetre  imd  arms,  and  to  devise  a 
first  congre>«s  in  Philadelphia  ;  we  c^i  plan  for  the  more  mpid  diffusion  of  intel-, 
only  mention  tliat  the  celebrated  plan  iigence  throughout  tiie  coloniefl.  The 
40* 
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'  ■wSond  addrctiH  oi'  cuugresB  to  tht]  |)eopIe 
oT  Ofstt  Britain— s  conipopitfon  uiwiti> 

p;L-^>»t>(I  l)y  any  of  tlu'  state  jmpors  of  the 
tinic — was  written  by  him  ttiiM  tM'SBion. 
But  the  most  important  of  his  servicea,  in 
ddi  aeeotul  congrearimal  term,  was  lik 
morion,  Jim*'  7,  177(5.  "tliat  tl)»>s«'  united 
coloiiie;^  are,  ami  of  right  ouffht  to  1^,  free 
and  independent  aiaiea;  mat  tliev  ava 
nbsolved  from  all  nllog;innce  to  tlio  Kritish 
crown  i  and  tliat  aU  poUdcal  connexion 
between  Aem  and  wm  ttato  nf  Great 
Brirairi  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totafiy  dissolv- 
ed." llif  speech  on  iiitrodiirinp  this  bold 
and  glori(>u£t  tnea»iire,  was  one  of  the 
moat  brilliant  diaplayB  of  eloquem  ever 
baud  on  the  flof)r.  After  n  protracted 
debate,  it  was  determined,  J  tine  10^  to 
poHtpoiM  tfie  ooiMideralioii  m  tfriv  ivaolti" 
tion  until  the  first  Monday  of  the  ensuing 
month  of  July ;  but  n  committee  was  or- 
dered to  be  immediately  appointeti  to  pre- 
pare a  declaration  of  inde{)endence.  Of 
this  committer  he  would  have  lx*en  tlie 
cboirmon,  accordiJig  to  parliamentary 
FBguhtiw  wftb*fegBfd  to  the  original 
mofer  of  an  approved  msolution ;  l«it  he 
WM  obliged,  on  the  same  day  (the  10th), 
to  leave  congrees,  and  hasten  to  Virsinia, 
in  eowagquonce  of  tlie  dangerous  ilinesB 
of  some  of  the  infinltrrs  of  his  family. 
Mr.  Jetierhon  (q.  v.)  \v;ls  subsiiiuieti  for 
libn,  and  drew  ud  tiie  declaration.  In 
August  followinp,  ^!r.  L'"0  rf^nirnrd  to  his 
seat  in  conffrea?,  which  he  continued  to 
occupy  tnitil  June,  1777,  pumiinfr,  with'  nn- 
almted  ardor,  the  path  wnich  \ra.s  to  lead  to 
the  fn'cdom  and  h:i[>j>inf«*^  ofhi-^  counlry. 
In  Uiat  inouUi,  he  bulieiied  kuve  of  ub- 
aencoi and  wtuined  to Virpnia.  Thisstep 
was  taken  oji  acr<  M>  '   t  f!     '  ' 

of  his  health,  and  aim)  tor  the  purpose  ot 
dearinig  his  tvputaiinu  firom  portain  stains 

wliich  malice  or  over-Iieated  zeal  had 
thrown  U|>on  it,  which  he  eft'crtunlly  did, 
by  demanding  au  int^uiiy  into  ttic  allega- 
tbns  apiilst  liiin,'lrom  the  assembly  of 
Ids  native  state.  Tli<>  n^snlt  of  this  in- 
quiiy  was  a  most  honorable  acquittal,  ac- 
companied by  a  vote  of  thamoi  to  him 
for  the  fidelity  and  zeal  of  his  putriotiC^ 
aervices,  which  the  Fpeakcr  of  the  house, 
the  venerable  George  Wythe,  in  commu- 
nicating it  to  bim,  pr0fa«»d  by  a  virarm 
and  flatterintr  t  ulofry.  In  August,  1778, 
he  was  iigaiu  elected  to  congress,  but  was 
ftreed,  by  his  decKnhig  health,  to  wilb- 
draw,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  arduous 
labors  to  %vliich  ho  had  hitherto  devoted 
himself  In  1780,  he  rerirod  fnnn  hiii 
scat,  and  declined  reniniing  to  it  imtfl 
1784.  Intboinlarval,beaenr«dantiiow- 


sembly  of  Virginia,  and,  at  the  head  of  the 
mMlia  of  Ms  county,  proiseleil  it  fitmi  the 

incursions  of  the  enemy.  In  1784,  he  waa 
chosen  president  qf  congress  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,bHt  retired  at  the  end  of  tli«  year, 
and,  in  1786,  was  ra-daeted  to  the  Virginjat 
nssetnbly.  In  the  convention  which  adopt- 
ed tlie  present  constitution  of  the  U.  States, 
Mr.  Lee  krined  In  the  vote  ef  congreaa  • 
which  sunmittrd  the  plan  fhey  proposed 
to  conventions  of  tlie  people  of  the  statea 
He  was,  however,  hostile  to  it  himself 
thinkiiig  tliat  it  had  toognatntendeurv  to 
consolidation.  When  it  was  adopted,  he 
and  Mr.  Grayson  were  chosen  the  firM 
•enatoiB  finom Viifinia  widar  it,  and,  in  that 
capacity,  he  moved  and  c.MiTird  several 
amendments.  In  1792,  his  health  forced 
Mm  to  mho  fiom  public  life,  when  he 
was  again  honored  by  the  Vii^nia  lejps- 
laturc  witl)  a  vote  of  thankn  |io  diad 
June  19, 1794.  -f  . 

Lre,  Francis  Ligbllbot'  (Bee  i^^mdii 
to  this  volume.) 

Lee,  Arthur,  a  distinguisbed  revohi- 
lionnry  ymtriot,  was  bom  in  Wastmoicr 
^  Virginivi,  December  20,  1740. 

lie  was  the  youngest  of  five  brotfaen^  all 
of  whom  became  eminent  Me  was  aant 
to  the  aalMial  at  Eton,  in  England,  and, 
n[M)n  tlic  completion  of  his  course  there, 
entered  iJie  uuiver>;ity  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  eommanced  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
took  hh  df'cn^i^  of  M.  1>.  with  great  dis- 
tioction,  wiuQuig  a  medal  for  the  best 
bo£ulieMMfiB^wbidk^w«■  ^iihliBhed  bj 
ortier  of  the  imivct^i'y.  llavmg  travelled 
tljrough  llollaiid,  (J*  rniany,  Italy  and 
France,  doctor  Lec  iviurned  to  Vit;g^ia, 
end  commenced  the  practice  of  Ma  pn^ 

*■    -inn  ;it  \\'rl';; m  'ui:     then  the  nirtropo- 

iia.  Uia  success  was  great;  but  the  bent 
of  hiifnind  to  poBtieii  datannined  luin, 

liefbre  loni^.  to  return  to  England,  and 
-tiidv  law.  m  order  tliat  he  might  acquire 
j;uiiiii;ii  i:v  w  ith  the  science  of  politics  and 
govenir  .  uid  fit  himself  for  takings 
jKirr  ill  I  ;  affairs,  whir li  were  then  i>e- 
ginmng  to  wvur  a  highly  interesting  and 
nviouo  aapeci.  Before  niv  letuiu,  be  bad 
heard  the  parliamentarv'  debate  on  the 
stamp  act,  and,  when  the  duty  bill  was 
passed,  he  wmte  a  series  of  anonymous 
papers  in  relation  to  it.  In  1776,  he  wmt 
again  to  London,  which  city  he  fijund  tlie 
stronghold  of  popular  opposition,  and  the 
eodeqr  of  tbeaupporteieertbe  bill  of  rights 
the  most  active  m  conducting  it.  Of  this 
society  he  became  a  meintier,  jvith  the  de- 
sign of  conneclinsf  the  grievanMtof  dMCWO 
iiotioBa,and  punliiu>«e<!  the  fraedom  of  the 
ekyi  wUeh  quahfiad  Mb  to  m  io  fluuii- 
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cipal  affnirs.  The  complaint-*  of  America  ever  might  prove  injurious  to  its  intereets, 
were  introduced  into  tlie  ianiouu  Middle^  At  the  same  time,  he  also  acted  as  agent 
sex  petition  by  Mr.  Lee,  aasociand  wilb  ftrVkfinkymMl  liad  Ibe  address  to-pn>' 
Wilkes  ;  and  he  also  successfully  propmed  cure,  under  circuraiitances  of  special  favor, 
a  reaolutiou,  that  the  memliers  oi  the  dub  irom  liie  royal  araenal,  warlike  stores  to 
would  m\t\t6n  no  CMididato  for  parikh  ifao  amoanc  of  nearly  £260,0001  b  Do- 
BMnt  wlio  would  not  pledp^  liimsM'lf  to  oemher,  1777,  congress  appointed  him 
promote  llie  granting  of  tlie  power  of  self-  sole  commissioner  to  Spain,  still  retaining 
taxation  to  America.  The  celebrated  him  on  the  conunisBiou  to  France.  The 
Junius  was  an  adviser  of  this  body,  and  Biitldi  ambassador  nOMMttatcd  agaiott 
with  him  Mr.  Lee  had  an  amicnliN*  dis-  his  reception,  in  consequence  of  which  ha^ 
ciissioD  on  some  points  of  American  poli-  was  detainod  at  ikirgos,  on  his  wav  to 
Cfy  aboM  iHrieh  they  liappened  to  diffiv.  MaAid ;  but,  upon  aending  a  spirited  ra- 
His  political  publications  ut  this  |>eriod —  ply  to  the  remonstrance,  no  furilier  inter- 
in  which  he  adopted  the  siiriiaiiirc  of  Ju-  ru{ition  whs  artempted,  and  he  proceeded 
niita  Jitnitricanug — were  numerous,  and  to  tho  capiiui.  He  there  pursued  the 
procured  for  him  the  acquaintance  of  some  pohcy  which  lie  had  practised  in 
Burke,  doctor  Price,  and  otli^^rs  of  the  London  and  Paris,  ingraiiatiiiff  himself 
popular  leaders.  In  1770,  he  was  admit-  and  hia  cause  with  the  men  of  infiueuoe, 
ISO  to  tbo.bar,  and  bssan  the  praetioe  of  and  appealinf  bdcUy  wid  diioet|y  to  die 
his  now  profession  under  thr.  most  favora-  government,  m>m  which  he  finally  pro- 
He  auspices;  and  such  success  attended  currd  a  large  |)ecuiiian  loan.  Having 
Itis  exertions  as  to  enable  him  to  lay  the  accomplisJied  ail  tliat  seemed  practicable, 
IbondatlonB  of  an  ample  fortune.  latha  beratumed  to  Paris;  when,  the  commia- 
f?anie  year,  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  sioners  haviiifr  detenniued  ou  tl»e  exi)edi- 
appointed  him  their  agent,  in  case  of  the  cucy  of  concihating  Frederic  of  Prussia, 
anecoco  or  deetbof  doeior  FimMin ;  and  and  prevaifing  tHth  Um  to  witbbold  his 
bcfon;  citing  of  the  contingencies  occur-  assistance  from  England,  Mr,  Lee  was  se- 
re<l,  .ussisied  the  venerable  sage  witii  lected  for  that  duty,  and  reiwiired  to  Ber- 
his  hearty  cooperation.  As  a  testimony  lin,  where  he  was  allowed  to  reside  in  a 
«f  die  sense  of  his  senrioes,  that  state  sob-  primate  cbarader,  and  .lo  eonnspond  se- 
8<  qtiently,  in  1784,  pn-sontod  him  with  a  cretly  with  the  cotirL  He  succeeded  in 
tract  of  land  coutainiug  4000  acrsBi  In  obtaining  fitun  Frederic  au  assurance  tJtat 
die  spring  of 1774,  be  set  oat  on  tour  to  he  woom  afibid  no  fteifities  to  Great 
France  and  Italy, and,  when  at  Paris, pub-  Britain,  in  jirocuring  ndilitioual  German 
lished  an  Appeal  to  the  People  of  Great  ntixiliaries,  and  tliat  he  would  prohibit  tiie 
Britain.  Hearing,  however,  of  the  dissolu-  passage,  through  any  imrt  of  his  doininioo& 
tion  of  paritament,  before  bo  bad  eonpleted  of  any  troops  wtbrnn-tbat  court  abould 
hi.s  journey,  be  liJLstily  returned  from  Turin  thouceforwanl  engage  in  Genrmny.  He 
to  Loudon.  On  the  retium  of  doctor  obtained,  aleo,  permission  tor  the  ciUzeos 
IPrankfin  m  Aneriea,  tn  die  SBmc  year,  be  of  die  U.  States  to  carry  on  a  direet  oom- 
becoine  the  sole  agent'  of  Massachusetts.  merc<!  with  tlu;  subjects  of  Prussia,  and 
Tliesecret  committee  of  congress  appoint-  for  himself  to  [)nrrh  ih%  for  tlie  use  of  the 
ed  Mr.  Lee  their  London  correspondent.  I'.  States,  anns  iiuiu  die  armories  ftona 
llw  prindfial  object  of  this  regulation  which  tiie  king  supplied  .bio  ftrees. 
was,  to  jenni  vrbat  WBB  to  be  hojMMl  from  VVIiile  in  Berlin,  his  jmpers  were  stolen 
the  fUiropeaii  powers.  Mr*  Lee  direpted  Irom  liis  chamber ;  but,  upon  an  order 
bis  faMfimies  particularly  to  tbo  French  fiomtbe  king  to  ilivestigaletboaffiur,tbey 
nmbassador  at  the  British  court,  through  were  secretly  retume<l.  The  blame  of 
whom  ho  obtiiiiM'tl  tt^tu-aiices  from  tJie'  this  net  he  cast  on  the  British  envoy,  who, 
ooont  de  Vergeimes,  that  his  government  on  the  representation  of  the  Prussian 
would  leerauy  furnish  to  tbe  ookmies  monarch,  was  reealled.  Wben  Mr.  lise 
£000,000  wortfi  of  anns  and  ammunition,  left  Beriin,  it  was  with  an  understanding 
to  be  transported  trom  Holland  to  tbe  that  a  correspondence  abould  be  canied 
West  Indies^  Ho  was  alfaerwsids  appoint-  on  between  baron  Sebulenburg  and  bim- 
ed  by  congress  one  of  the  comnussion  to  self,  on  tlie  affaira  of  tlie  U.  Suites,  and 
the  court  of  France,  in  conjunction  with  that  he  should  keep  the  king  constanUv 
isilas  Ueane,  to  whom  doctor  Fnuiklwi  iiitbrtned  of  the  events  of  the  war  wkn 
was  ;nli*wards  sdded^  and  eootinued  to  Great  Britain,  which  be  did  during  bis  res- 
Uibor  ilncensinply  for  the  cnusc  of  his  ideiire  in  Paris.  He  was  also  assured  that 
country,  by  his  writings,  uegoiiations,  and  Prussia  would  not  bo  the  last  power  to 
iMver-fidling  vigilance  fai  dslteting  what-  aakiiowkdge  tbo  indspeadenco  of  bis 
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country."  In  fonning  the  commercial 
treaty  with  France,  Mr.  Lee  objected  to 
two  articles,  in  which  it  was  stipulatiMl 
that  no  duties  should  be  charged  by  the 
respective  governments  on  any  merchan- 
dise exported  to  the  French  Weal  Indies, 
which  yielded  inolast^es,  or  on  the  molas- 
ses ex{>ortcd  thence  to  tbe  U.  States ;  and, 
on  the  suggestion  of  France,  the  decision 
was  left  to  congress,  who  directed  that  they 
should  be  expunged.  Upon  tlie  recall  of 
Mr.  Deane,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Lee 
there  had  l)een  some  iiiisunderstoiuling, 
John  Adams  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
Their  services,  however,  were  soon  after- 
wards superseded  by  the  appoinnnent  of 
dnrtor  Franklhi  as  minister  pleni|K)tentia- 
ly.  During  the  |)eriod  of  his  cominisBion, 
the  peculauons  of  the  subordinate  agents, 
who  were  employed  to  conduct  the  com- 
merfial  details  of  the  public  business,  had 
excited  the  villain  inyjiection  and  uiisjmr- 
ing  n'prehension  of  Mr.  Lee.  This  inter- 
ference created  a  multitude  of  complaints 
and  insinuations,  which  were  artfully  dis- 
seminated at  home.  These  nimore  were, 
in  a  measure,  successful  in  exciting  the 
suspicions  of  some  members  of  congress ; 
and  whrn,  in  1779,  it  was  detennined  to 
send  a  minister  to  Spain, — and  Mr.  Leo 
was  certainly  m  ])roniinent  a  character  as 
to  be  at  once  suggested  as  tlie  fittest  can- 
didate,— he  was  not  appointed,  although 
nominated.  U|)on  learning  hie  virtual 
censure,  he  resigned  his  appointments, 
and  returned  to  America  in  1780.  He 
prepared  an  elaborate  report  of  his  official 
proceedings,  and  answers  to  all  the  charges 
which  ha<l  been  circulated  to  his  prejudice ; 
but,  upon  requesting  leave  to  vindicate 
himself  with  these  in  congress,  that  bo<ly 
expressed  their  full  confidence  in  his  |>atri- 
otlsm,  asserting  that  they  had  no  accusa- 
tions to  make,  and  requested  him  to  com- 
municate his  views  and  information  ac- 
quired during  his  residence  abroad.  In 
1781,  he  was  elected  to  the  assembly  of 
Virginia,  and  by  it  returned  to  congress, 
where  he  continued  to  represent  the  state 
until  1785.  In  1784,  he  was  sent  on  a 
delegation  to  make  treaties  with  the  In- 
dians on  the  northern  frontier.  He  was 
next  called  to  the  boanl  of  treasury,  with 
Samuel  Osgoo<l  and  Walter  Livingston,  in 
which  he  continued  from  1784  to  1789. 
Withiti  dial  |>eriod,  he  also  served  in  a 
legislative  committee  to  revise  the  laws  of 
Virginia,  On  the  dissolution  of  the  treas- 
ury boanl,  he  once  more  sought  the  shades 
of  rciin»ment,  and  establisheil  himself  on  a 
farm  on  the  Rappahannock,  where  he  died 
Dec.  12, 1792.— See  R.  H.  Lee's  Life  qfJlr- 


thwLu  ( Boston,  1829),and  the  renew  of  the 
same  in  the  North  American  Renew ;  also 
his  letters  in  Sporks's  Diplomatic  Corres- 
pondence of  the  Revolution (Boeton,  IfcCJl). 

Lee,  Henry,  general,  a  distingutsiieti 
officer  of  the  revolution,  was  bom  in  tbe 
colony  of  Virginia,  Jan.  39,  1756,  of  a 
highly  distingiiishcil  family.  He  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  from  a  pri- 
vate tutor,  and  was  then  sent  to  Princeton 
college,  where  he  was  graduated  in  the 
18th  year  of  his  age.  In  1774,  soon  after 
his  return  home,  he  was  intrusted  with 
the  niujiJi^fiiuTit  of  all  the  private  con- 
cerns of  his  father,  whilst  the  latter  was 
engaged  in  ne^tiating  a  treaty  v^ith  some 
Indian  tribes  on  btihalf  of  the  colony,  and, 
in  the  ex«H;ution  of  this  charge,  he  dis- 
played a  dt^gree  of  pmdence,  industry'  and 
ability  l>eyond  his  years.  In  1776,  ho  was 
ap|M>inled  a  captain  of  one  of  the  sLx  com- 
panies of  cavjUr}',  raised  by  Virginia,  after 
she  had  thrown  oflf"  tlie  autliority  of  the 
mother  country.  About  this  time,  the 
large  armies  sent  by  Great  Britain  into 
America  rendered  it  indispensable  that 
every  possible  reinforcement  should  be 
sent  to  general  Washington,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, those  comjMuiies  were  incorpo- 
rated into  one  regiment,  under  the  com- 
mand of  lieutentmt-colonel  Bland,  and 
offered  by  Virginia  to  congress.  Their 
services  were  accepted,  and,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1777,  tliey  joined  the  main  anny  of 
the  provinciate.  Young  Lee  was  thus 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  winning  dis- 
tinction, which  he  quickly  did.  He  main- 
tained a  strict  8>-8tem  of  discipline,  and 
was  extremely  careful  of  his  men  ond 
horses,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  move 
with  celerity,  and  strike  the  enemy  by 
surprise,  witJi  certainty  and  success.  He 
particularly  attracted  the  notice  of  Wash- 
mgton,  who,  at  the  battle  of  Gennantown, 
selected  him,  witli  his  conqiany,  to  attend 
as  his  iKxIy-guard.  In  January,  1778,  the 
enemy  form»;d  a  plan  to  capture  him.  Two 
hundred  of  their  cavalry  succeetletl  in  ap- 
proaching his  quarters,  a  stone  house,  un- 
perceivctl,  at  a  time  when  his  troopers  were 
dispersed  in  search  of  forage.  There  were 
only  ten  men  with  him,  most  of  them  offi- 
cers ;  but,  with  tliese,  he  defended  tbe 
house  obstinately,  and  the  assailants  Vv  ere 
constrained  to  retreat.  In  coiise"<|uence 
of  tliis  and  other  exploits,  he  was,  shortly 
afterwards,  promoted  by  congress  to  the 
rank  of  major,  with  the  command  of  n 
separate  corps  of  cavalry,  consisting  of 
three  companies,  to  which  both  cavalry 
and  infantry  were  subsequently  added. 
In  1780  he  was  sent,  with  his  legion,  to 


m 


the  army  of  the  south,  under  seneral 
Greene,  having  Ijeen  previously  ralaed  to 
a  fieOtenant-coloueicy,  and  (-otitiniiecl  widi 
il  until  the  end  of  the  war.  In  the  fumous 
retrcut  of  Greene,  before  ComwailiSi  into 
Virginia,  Lee's  legion  ftimed  iSblb  iwr> 
guard  of  the  American  army,  and  repelled 
every  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  impede  ha 
march.  Ailcr  Gi-eene  had  effected  his 
retriMft  to  a  place  of  safely,  he  stmt  Lee 
and  colonel  Pickens  into  North  Carolina, 
to  watch  and  interrupt  tho  movements  of 
Goffnmllis,  Intending  to  rettmi  Irfraeetf 
into  that  state,  and  bring  the  British  gen- 
eral to  battle.  While  the  two  colonels 
wen^  nmrching  to  huri)rise  Turleton,  Lee 
fell  in  with  a  couple  of  messenscrs  sent  to 
this  IJritisli  ofiieer  from  colonel  Pyle,  the 
commander  of  a  body  of  400  American 
loyelislBi  Tbo  nMeeengera  nUetook  Lm 
for  TorietoD,  as  the  accoutrements  of  his 
troo|>er9  were  shnilar  to  those  of  the  Brit- 
ish officer,  and  communicated  to  him  AUl 
mibrmatioD  concerning  Pyle^  movemenlik 
Availing  hinisclf  of  the  mistake,  I/ee  per- 
sonated Turkton,  and  sent  one  of  the 
menengen  to  Pyle,  with  dirsccioDs  for 
him  to  take  pose  st  nMrtein  Btttioa»  where 
he  and  I'irkenR  mtm  after  came  up  frith 
liiin,  and  ditf]x:raed  his  force.  At  Vie  hat> 
tie  of  Gnilfenl  ooait-lioaee^ '  wUeh  faep- 
pened  soon  artenvards,  Lee  eminenti}  dis- 
tinguished himself.  He  was  placed,  with 
his  legion,  on  the  left  of  the  front  line  of 
Greene's  army,  and,  although  tho  North 
Carolina  railitin,  the  [)rincipal  force  attach- 
ed to  their  po^jition,  abandoned  them  at 
tiie  veiy  oooiinenoeBient  of  the'  oelion, 
they  yet  contrived  to  kct  p  tlic  enemy  at 
boy,  until  ilie  order  to  retreat  was  given  by 
the  American  general.  Previous  to  the 
lieiide  in  the  morning,  Lee  encountered 
the  ravnlr\*  of  Tarleton,  and  drove  them 
buck  with  considerable  loss.  During  the 
faterral  between  this  bottle  and  that  at 
Camden,  in  which  Greene  was  worsted 
by  loni  Kawdon,  Lee  took  several  forts. 
Aller  the  latter  engagement,  he  was  Kent 
to  aid  Pickens  in  the  capture  of  Augnala, 
in  Geort'ia,  and,  in  his  way  thither,  sur- 
prised aud  took  fort  Godolphin,  in  which 
them  waa  a  vahiaMe  depbeir  of  the  ene- 
my's niihtory  stores.  On  his  junction 
with  Pickens,  they  immediately  inve«ted 
fort  ComwaUis,  on  which  the  lute  of  Au- 
gnaia  depended,  and  aoon  ftieed  it  to  sui^ 
render.  Its  commander  was  colonel 
Brown,  who  was  particulariy  obnoxious 
to  tiiaAnMrieRnB;  Mid  hialHb  would  li«f« 
been  u  Hacrifice  to  their  hatred,  hod  it  not 
been  for  th»'  precautions  of  colonel  Lee. 
He  thou  rtiurued,  with  his  prisoners,  to 


the  army  of  Greene,  who  was,  at  that 
time,  beaie^ng  the  fbrtress  of  Ninety-Six. 
fa  tiiat  siege  Lee  had  a  eonepicuoiu 
share,  abd,  in  the  attempt  made  to  take  tho 
place  by  stonn,  he  was  charged  with  the 
anaek  in  one  qoaiter.  Hewaaeempletely 
successful ;  but,  the  other  aasauk  havinc 
been  less  fortunate,  the  siege  was  raised 
In  the  action  which,  a  siK)rt  time  iiut>se- 
<|oeatl]r,  ootWHod  at  Emaw  firings,  Lee 
Mras  also  conspicuous,  acting  at  the  head 
of  his  infantry.  By  opportunely  dia- 
'mocndnr  hie  eavahry,  he  greaUy  cOnlriil- 
uted  to  the  enemy's  defeat.  In  the  ensu- 
ing month  of  Oe.tolier,  he  was  sent  by 
(jfeene  on  a  special  misBion  to  the  com- 
munder-in-elue^  tlien  emplogFed  in  the 
siege  of  Yorktown,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ouesting  him  to  prevail  on  the  count  de 
Uiane  to  afford  naval  aaMianee,  to  enaMo 
(Greene  to  lay  siege  to  and  lake  Cliarle«ton, 
with  the  British  army,  in  the  south.  He 
anived  at  Yorktown  about  the  time  of  tlie 
aorrender  of  GotnwaHiB,  and,  after  eaa- 
niting  htH  comniispion,  returned  to  Greene, 
Near  the  end  of  the  war,  he  married.  In 
tlie  fiiU  of 1786,  ha  waa  appointed  a  dele- 
^te  to  congreee  from  tlie  state  of  Viiginia, 
m  which  stadon  he  remained  untu  the 
present  constitution,  of  the  U.  Stem  was 
eenied  into  operalioB*  fa  die  intetinii^'ho 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention 
of  Virginia,  which  met  in  June,  17ti8,  and 
ratified  that  conetitution,  of  which  instru- 
ment he  waa  a  aMnnoue  and  eloqimt 
advocate.  He  was  afterwards  chosen  a 
member  of  the  house  of  delegates  of  his 
nttive  alaie.  fa  170S;  lie  reliied  from  hia 
seat  in  tlie  assembly,  on  biding  raised  to 
the  chair  of  governor,  which  he  filled  for 
three  successive  years,  fa  the  hit  of 
them,  lie  waa  flamed  by  praadent  Wash- 
ington to  comninnd  the  forces  which  he 
was.coiuitrained  to  send  into  the  western 
eomitiea  of  PiMmaylvania,  in  Older  to  qoett 
the  disturbances  by  which  tliey  were  agi- 
tated. He  jjerformed  this  duty  in  the 
most  satisfartory  manner.  In .  170^  he 
fvaa  again  ehonen  a  member  of  eoB* 
pre?5s,  and,  while  there,  in  the  same  year, 
he  was  selected  to  pronounce  a  funeral 
enloghim  open  Waahuigton.  He  ntaiBed 
liis  seat  until  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
Hon  to  the  chief  mxigistracy  of  the  Union, 
when  he  retired  into  private  hfe,  after 
which  he  never  bMd  any  coospiQUOua 
office.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  weredis-  • 
tressed  by  pecuniary  embanrassments,  oc- 
o^ned,  Ina  neapira,  bj  Ua  generaaa 
hosftitali^.  It  >vas  while  he  was  confined, 
in  within  tho  bounds  of  S^nsylva- 
nia  county,  on  account  of  pecuniary  obli- 
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gatioDfl,  that  he  prepared  for  pubUcation 
hia  excellent  memoirs  of  the  southern 
cam[Mii^)8,  in  which  he  bore  so  conspicu- 
ous a  jiart — a  work  which,  if  not  remark- 
able for  great  poliah  of  style,  is  entided, 
fh>m  its  bold,  manly  and  sincere  tone,  as 
well  as  the  power  of  tlie  dettcriptions,  and 
the  interest  of  the  infonuation,  to  rank 
with  the  beat  works  relating  to  the  revo- 
lutionary war. — General  Lee  happened  to 
be  in  Uultimore,  in  1814,  when  ine  print- 
ing-office of  an  obnoxious  paper  was 
threatened  by  the  |H)|»ula<'c.  He  was  in- 
duced, by  personal  l'ri«  ti(l:4|iip,  to  take  part 
in  the  defence  of  the  house.  In  the  dread- 
ful attack  which  was  made  on  the  Balti- 
more jail,  to  which  the  |>arty  of  defenders 
were  carried  for  safety,  he  was  severely 
wocmded.    His  health  decayed  in  conse- 

3uence,  and  he  refwired  to  the  West  In- 
iea,  hoping  to  stop  the  ravages  of  disease. 
In  1818,  he  returned  to  the  U.  States,  and 
died  March  25  of  that  year,  on  Cumber- 
land island,  near  St  Mary's,  Georgia. 

Leech  (hinulo^  Lin.) ;  a  genus  of  mol- 
luscous animals,  which  have  an  oblong 
body,  a  mouth  surrounded  by  a  lip,  and  a 
disk  at  tlie  posterior  extremity,  by  Ixjth  of 
which  they  can  affix  themselves  to  bodies. 
In  the  mouth  are  tiiree  small  jaws,  tongues, 
or  plaits  of  skin,  by  which  tliey  are  ena- 
bled to  extract  llie  blood  of  other  animals, 
that  forming  their  principal  nourishment. 
Leeches  are  heminphrodites,  and  some 
species  are  viviparous.  They  occur  in 
ponds  and  streams,  in  almost  an  countries. 
They  derive  their  principal  interest  from 
the  use  made  of  them  as  a  remedial  agent, 
which,  however,  has  been  too  much  neg- 
lected in  the  U.  States.  There  are  seve- 
ral of  the  species  which  are  capable  of 
being  thus  used,  though  it  is  commonly 
supposed  that  only  two  sorts  are  proper. 
The  employment  of  leeches  in  France 
may  be  judge<i  of  from  the  circumstance, 
that  tlie  hos})itals  of  Paris  require  on  an- 
nual supply  of  several  hundred  thousands. 
In  PhiUiU'lphia,  the  supply  required  is 
from  150,000  to  200,000.  As  regards  the 
other  cities  of  the  U.  States,  we  have  no 
certain  information,  though  to  tlie  soutli 
tlieir  use  La  very  litnitetf.  The  leeches 
employed  in  Philadelphia  are  usually  pro- 
cured in  the  U.  States,  though  there  is  an 
im|)ortation  of  them  every  year  from  Eu- 
rope ;  but  they  are  too  ex{)enaive  for  gene- 
ral use,  costing  from  40  to  50  cents  each. 
The  American  species  does  not  draw  as 
much  blood  as  the  foreign,  which  are  cal- 
culated, on  an  avera^,to  detract  one  ounce 
each,  whilst  the  majority  of  the  American 
do  not  take  more  than  from  two  to  three 


drachms  each.  The  leech,  when  forcibly 
uulled  away  whilst  suckiiuf,  is  very  apt  to 
leave  ilie  teetli,  or  plaits  ofskiii,  spoken  of 
aliove,  in  the  wound,  occasioning  pain 
and  inflammation  of  the  part ;  the  leech 
is  also  rendered  incapable  of  again  biting. 
The  most  certain  inetliod  of  inducing 
tliese  animals  to  bite,  is  to  cleanse  the 
skin  tlioroughly  :  the  leeches  shoukl  lie 
exposed  to  Uie  air  for  a  short  lime  previ- 
ous to  their  application,  as  by  this  means 
they  will  bite  more  freely.  If  they  are 
voracious,  tliey  may  be  applied  to  the  part 
by  being  held  ligh  Jy  in  the  fingers,  or  liiey 
may  be  placed  in  a  cup  which  is  to  be  in- 
verted over  the  part  from  which  the  blood 
is  to  be  drawn.  They  should  not  be  dis- 
turbe<l  whilst  sucking,  nor  the  patient  be 
exposed  to  too  great  warmtli,  or  they  will 
fall  off;  tliis  they  should  always  be  per- 
mitted to  do  of  their  own  accord.  They 
are  made  to  disgorge,  by  putting  them  in 
a  weak  solution  of  common  saJl ;  and,  if 
they  have  not  been  injured,  they  may  bo 
used  five  or  six  times.  They  ore  taken 
eitlier  by  hand  or  by  means  of  a  gauze 
net.  In  keeping  them,  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  renew  tlie  water  frequently, 
and  not  to  place  too  many  in  the  same 
reservoir,  and  to  remove  speedily  all  tJiat 
may  die.  Not>%nthstanding  every  precau- 
tion that  con  be  taken,  tiiey  will  sometiinea 
perish  in  ^at  numbers,  apparently  from 
an  epidemic  disease.  It  ap|>ears  that,  in 
such  cases,  the  use  of  cliarcool  is  tlie  pre- 
ventive :  for  Uiis  purpose,  the  bottom  of 
the  reservoir  is  to  be  strewed  with  small 
pieces  of  tliis  substance,  kept  down  by 
moss.  (See  Der helm's  Hut.  not  ei  med. 
dt»  Sanfrsue*  ;  ^orlh  Jhn.  Med,  cmd  Svar^. 
Jovr.^  1)^1,  &.C.)  In  1821,  France  is  said 
to  have  exported  1,500,000,  and  in 

3:j,r)50,ooo. 

Leeds  ;  a  large  tmding  and  manufac- 
turing town  of  England,  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  the  principal  seat  of  the  wool- 
len trade,  and  one  of  tlie  largest  as  well 
as  the  richest  and  most  {K)pulou8  towns  in 
tbe  nortliem  part  of  tlie  kingdom.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Aire,  which  is  navigable 
fh)m  tlie  H  umber  up  to  the  town,  whence 
the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  proceeds 
on  the  other  hand  to  tlie  west,  so  that  it  is 
equally  open  to  tlie  eastern  and  western 
seas.  Along  the  river,  the  town  extends 
about  two  miles  from  east  to  west.  The 
houses,  mosdy  of  brick,  are  in  general 
well  built,  and,  in  the  mwlem  part  of  the 
town,  which  is  daily  extending,  handsome 
and  elegant.  In  the  otlicr  jiorta,  the  streets 
are  narrow,  crooked,  and  in  some  places 
dirty.    It  has  eight  churches  and  20  dis- 
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Beudng  chapekk    Of  the  niauufacturea  in  1609,  again  in  Germany  ;  and,  in  die 

and  tnde  or  Laedt  and  the  vidni^,  the  Ruanan  campaign,  commanded  the  impe- 

aMpla  afiiela  ia  woollen  cloth.  Urn  aw  ilal  foard.   Amr  the  abdkalkm  of  tba 

also  several  maniifnctorii's  for  spinninu  emperor,  the  king  created  him  peer,  and, 


flax  for  canvass,  hneu,  sacking,  tiireaii,  duhns  the  hundred  days,  Napokwu  in- 
to Here  are  likewiae  manuftetariea  for  ekided  bUn  hi  hb  amiercharebar.  Hie 

flu  and  p:rr on  glaas,  and  for  fine  and  coarse  nme  was  consequently  erased  after  the 


pottery  goods.  Several  founderies  have  ateoud  restoraiion  ;  but,  in  1811),  he 
men  erected  ;  and  there  is  a  large  manu-  again  summoned  to  take  his  seat 
&ctory  for  Bteam^engines.  Hie  boroo^  Lefbvu,  Robert ;  a  portrait  pninMr  in 
of  Leeds  sends  no  member  to  poriiament  Paris ;  a  pupil  of  Regnnnlt.  He  pro- 
Population  in  1821|83,7d6^  now  increased  duced  also  lustoncal pieces  of  great  meriti 
loiieailjrlOlMlOa  The  paiMi  of  Laeda  ia  wfaieh,  with  those  of  Davi^  OradeCi 
aeerly  co-extensivc  with  the  borough,  and  Guerin  nnd  Gerard,  l>elong  to  the  l>rgt  of 
is  about  30  miles  in  circumference.  Loo.  the  mu<lem  French  school  Several  i>or- 
P  34^  W. ;  lat  53°  48^  N.  traits  of  Napoleon  by  Lefevre  are  among 

LBBK(flDMai^arnBR);  amild  kindoT  the  beat  He  died  in  1831. 

onion,  much  cultivated  and  highly  es-  Lefort,  FranciH  James,  the  celebrated 

teemed  in  some  places  for  culiiuBLiy  pur-  fiivorite  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  bom  at 

poaea.  The  stem  it  laiiier  tali,  and  the  Gcoava,  16S6.  His  ftdMr,  a  mereliant  hi 

flowers  are  (lisj)osed  in  largo  compact  that  place,  sent  him  to  Hamburg  to  be- 

hallH,  which  are  supported  on-  purpb  pe-  come  acquainted  with  commerce  ;  hut, 

duiicles.  having  an  inclination  for  a  military  life,  he 

Leeward  IsLA!a)s.  The  terms  IieAMinl  want  aocwtly  to  Mar^'illrH,  in  his  14th 


and  ffxndward,  applied  to  the  West  India  year,  and  entered  first  the  Frencli  nnd  af- 

ishndSi  were  given  them  from  their  situa-  jervrards  the  Dutch  service,  which  he  left 

tion  in  a  voyage  fiom  Ae  porta  of  Spain  to  go  to  Moaeow,  by  the  way  <^  Anhan- 

to  Carthagena  or  Porto  Bello.  The  islands,  gel,  in  1675.    Here  he  became  seeratary 

which  He  to  leeward,  esMBd  fiom  P<Mto  to  the  Danish  ambosKador:  and  a  fortunate 

Rico  to  Dominica.  accident  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  gain 

LnwARD,  To,  denotes  towards  that  the  favor  of  the  young  czar,  Peter  Alexie- 

pait  of  the  horizon  which  liea  under  the  witsch,  which  lie  retained  till  his  death, 

lee,  or  whither  the  wind  blows.  In  both  was  the  germ  of  greatness,  which 

LBf»muc,  Francois  Joseph,  dohe  of  was  gradually  developed.  Feter  ieh  tiiat 
Dantzic,  marshal  and  peer  of  France,  &e.,  he  needed  an  instnicter  and  assistant ;  and 
l>om  at  Rufack,  department  of  the  Upper  Lefort  po^wpfised  talents  fitted  for  Iwth 
Rhine,  in  1753,  after  having  served  with  offices.  The  first  great  service  which 
distinction  in  the  wars  of  the  repnlilie  and  lie  rendered  the  czar  was  in  a  rebellion 
the  empire,  died  in  1820.  He  rntored  the  of  tlir  i^tn-litz  (ir»88).  Lefort  quelled  the 
noilitary  service  in  the  gardu  Jbhm^aistt,  insurrection,  and  saved  the  onnce  from 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fsvohition  waa  tiie  danger  which  tfaioBleiied  ma  lift.  Thii 
sergeant.  Having  warmly  embraced  the  service  gained  Arhim  the  trabounded  con- 
new  principles,  and  distinguished  himself  fidence  of  the  czar,  who  was  now  become 
by  his  prudence  and  firmness,  his  promo-  tlie  absolute  master  of  Russia.  Lefort's 


thm  was  rapid.  In  1794,  ht  waa  made  tnfltienee  inci^saaod  daily.  Heeetablished 

general  of  division,  and,  in  ^aiKOaadin^  the  military  system  of  Russia,  and  laid 

caropaigna,  continued  to  render  Itimsell  the  foundation  of  her  navy,  which  Peter 

cooapiccMNia  by  bis  courage  md  military  afterwards  carried  to  soeh  a  dfooe  <^ 

aiolL  Ha  espoused  the  cause  of  general  perfection.    When  Pi  ter  travdnd  into 

Bonaparte,  whose  designs  he  was  able  to  foreign  lands,  in  1097,  Lefort  wns  the 

forward  on  the  l^ih  Bruinaire,  as  he  had,  principal  of  the  embasRy,  in  the  train  of 

at  that  tima,  the  ooDmand  of  tlie  ITrti  wliicb  the  osar  Mmained  incognito.  In 

military  division,  which  included  Paris,  the  mean  time,  the  nobles,  jealous  of  dia 

His  services  on  this  occasion  were  re>vard-  favor  shown  to  a  foreigner,  saw  a  fevora- 

ed  by  the  dignities  of  senator,  marshal  of  ble  opportunity  to  revenge  themselves,  in 

tii» empire,  grand  croaa  of  tbO  legion  of  the  long  absence  of  Lefort  and  the  czan 

honor.    He  bore  an  important  part  in  the  The  Ptrelitz  n-lwlled  ;  but  Peter  darted  on 

victory  of  Jena,  distinguished  himself  at  them  with  the  rapidity  of  an  eagle,  and 

Eyhui,  and  icoeivod  tt»  chief  eoremsriJ  took  a  bloody  revenge.  The  csar,  LefiNEt 

at  tlie  siege  of  Dantzic,  at  which  he  prive  and  Menzikolf  exe<'uied  the  guilty  with 

the  most  brilliant  proofs  of  ecnius  and  their  own  hands.    Soon  after,  Lefort  died 

humanity.   In  1808,  he  served  in  Spain  ;  (1099).    He  had  a  comprehensive  and 
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LEFORT— LEGEND. 


cultivated  mind,  a  penetrating  judgment, 
much  presence  of  inind,  great  dexterity  in 
Hounding  tliose  of  whom  he  wished  to 
nmke  une,  and  on  uncommon  knowledge 
of  the  resources  of  the  KusHiau  empire. 
The  groundwork  of  his  character  was 
(innneaa,  inviucihle  courage  aud  justice  ; 
but  his  habits  were  irregular,  which  haa- 
l^uod  liis  deatii. 

Legates,  with  tlie  ancient  Romans, 
were  the  aseiistunls  of  a  proconsid  or 
proprietor,  in  the  adiniuistrution  of  a 
province  and  hi  the  command  of  tiio 
army  ;  also  the  higher  olliccrs,  who  com- 
manded under  tlto  gcneraJ-in-chief  of  any 
army.  Of  the  pa|»ul  legates,  tlienj  are 
several  kinds.  Leratug  natus  is  a  mere 
title  connected  with  an  ei)iscopai  see,  by 
the  grant  of  the  pope  Tiicse  sees  he  out 
of  tlie  Roman  states  ;  among  tliem  ore 
tho^  of  Treves,  Cologne,  SalzUurg.  The 
real  envoys  are  called  Ugaii  missi.  Among 
tlicm,  tlie  legaix  a  laien  have  the  highest 
rank,  and  ore  sent  on  particularly  impor- 
tant missions  to  tiie  principal  courts,  or  into 
the  provinces  of  tlie  papal  dominions  aa 
govemors.  Thoy  are  token  from  the  col- 
K'ge  of  c^u-dinaln  only.  The  dwtricla  of 
the  States  of  the  Church,  tijerefore,  ore 
call«Ml  legations.  Legates  who  are  not 
cardinals  are  r^led  nuntii  apoatolici.  If 
tliey  are  sent  cum  facuUnte  Ugati  a  latere, 
tiieir  [tower  is  equal  to  tliat  of  a  UgaU  a 
latere.  All  Cathohc  governments,  howev- 
er, do  not  allow  them  equal  authority. 
Thus  tlie  Austrian  expressly  prohibits  any 
clergyman  from  transacting  business  witli 
tiiu  po|>e  tlu^iugh  tlie  legate. 

Legation  is  used  to  signify  tlie  body 
of  official  {Kjreons  attached  to  an  emttas- 
sy  ;  hence  secrttary  qf  Ugation.  (See 
Ministrrs^  Foreign.)  Counsellor  of  lega- 
tion is  a  title  bestowed  in  Germany — the 
land  of  c^junsellors — on  certain  officers 
connected  with  the  ministry  for  foreign  af- 
faire. Very  often,  however,  it  is  a  mere 
honorary  title,  conferred  upon  persons 
who  never  had  any  connexion  witli  poli- 
tics, as  Jean  Paul  Kichter,  who  %vas  made 
counsellor  of  lection,  by  one  of  tlie  {letty 
princes.  Legation  also  signifies  a  division 
of  tlie  States  of  tJie  Church.  (See  Le- 
gate.) 

Legato  (flat) ;  a  word  used  in  opposi- 
tion to  staccato^  and  implying  that  the 
notes  of  tlio  moveinelit  or  paasago  to 
which  it  is  affixed  are  to  be  performed  in 
a  close,  smooth  and  gliding  manner,  hold- 
ing each  note  till  tlie  next  is  struck. 

Legend  (legenda)  ^  tlio  title  of  a  book 
containing  tlie  lessons  tliat  were  to  lie 
read  daily  in  the  service  of  tlie  early  Ro- 


man Catholic  church.    The  term  kgtnd 
was  atlerwanis  apphctl  to  collecLions  of 
l)if»p-nphies  of  saints  and  martyre,  or  of  ro- 
tiiurkubic  stories  relating  to  tiiein,  In^coiisc 
they  were  read  at  matins,  and  in  the  re- 
I'ertories  of  cloisters,  and  were  canicstiy 
recotnmendcd  to  llie  |>eruaol  of  the  huty 
OS  |inM>fs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  fiutli. 
TIh;  Roman  breviaries  likewise  contain 
liibtories  of  tlie  lives  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyi-s,  which  were  read  on  the  days  of  the 
saints  whom  they  commemorated.  They 
itrigin'^ted  in  llie  twelfth  or  thirteentli  cen- 
tury, and  they  contrilnited  much  to  tliecx- 
linctinn  of  the  old  German  (heathen )  heroic 
traditions.    In  the  middle  ages,  a  collec- 
tion of  the  lives  of  the  suints  woi*  known 
l)V  the  name  of  Lrgenda  Sanctorum^  or 
Imtoria  Lombardica.     There  is  a  ccle- 
brnied    collection,    called    iJie  Golden 
1/Ogend  {,'Iurca  Legenda),  by  Jacobus  de 
\'unigiiic,  archbishop  of  Genoa,  who  died 
in  the  yeiu-  12J*8.    The  histories  of  saint^s 
which  are  founded  merely  on  tradition, 
nre  also  known  by  the  name  of  Legends. 
(See  Uaiilet*s  historical  and  critical  treatise 
•Ml  the  histories  of  the  saints  mid  martyrs, 
in  his  work  eniitle<i  Le-a  t  ies  dts  Sainis.) 
As  these  histories  were  often  nothing  nion^ 
than  pious  Actions,  ttic  name  of  a  legend 
wus  given  by  the  incrt>dulous  to  all  fablc« 
of  a  similar  nature,  to  oil  ftctions  which 
make  pretensions  to  truth.    Valerius  Au- 
giiKlinus,  who  was  bishop  of  Verona  in 
tlie  sixteenth  century,  in  his  work  De 
Rhetorica  C/irwfiana, use rilica  the  numerous 
tables,  which  have  Ihh'u  usln  red  to  the 
worhl  under  the  title  of  legends,  in  jiart  to 
the  custom  prevailing,  in  many  nionastcv 
ries^  of  requiring  tlie  monks  to  write  Latin 
pam|>hni8<''s  and  dissertations  on  tlie  most 
Ntriking  circutnstujices  in  the  Uves  of  the 
saints,  in  which  they  were  allowed  to  as- 
cribe to  tyrants  aud  [lersecuted  saints  such 
works  and  actions  as  they  considered  most 
adapted  to  their  situation  and  character. 
This  gave  rise  to  lhos<'  embellishments  of 
history,  which  wen;  preserved,  and  after- 
wards found  in  monasteries,  and  mistaken 
for  true  histories.    Although  many  of  the 
legends  are  tajjtelcss  and  unmeaning  fic- 
tions, the  otfspriug  of  childish  crcdulit}',  or 
intended  to  gratify  it,  tliere  is  also  a  large 
number  of  highly  [>oetical  and  ingenious 
fables  among  them.    Henc«  many  po- 
ets have  attempted  to  avail  them8e4voe  of 
thest^  nide  materials,  and  to  arrange  them 
in  the  mixleni  taste ;  and  henco  every  po- 
etical ftction,  in  ilie  style  of  eccle«astical 
tradition,  whetlier  in  verse  or  prose,  is 
calletl  a  legend.    The  princi|>al  chornc- 
leristic  of  a  legend  is  the  miraculous, 
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which  should  be  of  a  religious  nature,  or 
ralatiof  to  soom  mditiong  of  the  church, 
without,  Jiowc'ver,  falling  into  fiivolity. 
The  iegi  ful  is  a  production  of  Christiaui- 
ty,  and,  like  dw  OBdillem  of  the  church, 
wholly  diflferent  from  the  m§A§9,  tit  an- 
cient fable.  The  style  proper  to  it  t« 
plaiu  and  tnmple,  such  08  would  ualunUiy 
flow  from  the  gentle  inspiratioo  4if  a  ||i6ui 
heart,  ntul  wholly  inronsiBtent  with  fltllft* 
meut  and  poetical  decoradona. 

Ltgtnd  is  also  used  for  the  mono  or 
words  engraved,  in  a  circufair  maiiDeiV 
round  the  hoad  or  oilier  fi^tm'  ufwn  n 
luedol  or  coin.  The  meaning  of  thiH  tcrui 
it  iinilar  to  that  of  m»erifitwn ;  but  the 
latter  refers  chiefly  to  iho  writinjr  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  coin,  while  the  le^^ud, 
00  HO  hove  just  ofaaerved,  surrouods  iL 

LcosADRE,  Adrian  Mano ;  professor  of 
niatlicroatics  at  the  militoiy  school  in 
Paris.  In  1787,  a  dispute  having  arisen 
between  dw  Engltehaod  Firendi  asiroo-' 
nmfrs  respecting  the  exact  wtimtifm  of 
the  observatoricH  of  Paris  and  Gn.'eu- 
wleh,  Leseodrc,  together  with  CassuH 
ond  JfoGooni,  via  appointed  by  tbo 
FlraiKh  government  to  niPOKiire  a  de- 
gno  of  the  meridian  botwoeu  Dunkirk 
and  BoalogDe,  wfaitattfao  EngUib  matho- 
inritirifuis  perfbruuvl  thi*  kuw  ojx-nilioii 
in  another  place.  The  results  were  pub> 
lisbed  by  the  French  Mvanto  in  1792.  Two 
3reara  anei^  Legendn-  published  a  Mimoirt 

.    tiiemeaU  de  Giomtirit,  wliicli  has  since 
passed  dirough  eleven  edhiona,  haa  been 

translated  in  tlie  U.  Stnteis,  and  is  univer- 
sally cousidorcd  a  classical  work.  \Ar- 
aendre  hat;  inude  very  ini{>ortaxit  and  j>n>- 
found  researches  respecting  tlie  attraction 
of  elliptic  sphcroidss  find  ha.»4  the  plon.  of 
having  been  the  Ufa  to  prove  that  the 
oUpaa  is  die  only  form  diat  can  preaervo 
the  equiUhrium  of  a  revolving  liquid  mass, 
and  tliat  tlie  particles  of  the  mass  attract 
each  other  according  to  the  H(|uarc  ol  iht  ir 
distances.  This  inquir>',  wluch  ho  beffnn 
in  1782,  was  followed  by  another,  not  less 
important,  on  the  relation  pf  spheroids  to 
ooefa  other.  At  o  Inter  period,  in  eon- 
junction  with  Prouy,  he  calculated  the 
new  trigonometrical  tnl)los  fiir  the  decimal 
diviaon  of  the  circle,  lu  itiOd,  Legendre 
was  appointed  presideM  of  the  nniveraity 
for  life  ;  in  1815,  honorary  member  of  the 
committee  for. public  instruction:  and  in 
1810^  widi  FoiaoBfOnmiMr  of  tbo«andi<> 
dates  for  the  polytechnic  school  Among 
bia  most  imj>ortnnt  works  are — 1.  Nbu- 
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OrbiUs  du  ComiUit  4cc  (1805);  a  £im» 
mtrlmTkhneduMmim  (ITK,  widi  a 

wipplementaiT  volume,  which  appeared 
in  1810,  in  4to.);  4.  Exerctset  de  Calcid 
iniigrol  (1 807,  4to.\.  The  mcmoire  of  die 
oeaoemy,  of  whicn  he  is  a  member,  also 
contain  valunble  contril)utions  from  him. 
His  method  fw  the  determination  of  the 
otfaitiof  oometi  haa  been  much  odmbod 
for  its  profoundness  and  ingenwity.  In 
1824,  Legendre,  then  72  years  old,  was 
deprived  of  his  pension  of  liOOO  fruBC«^ 
because  he  woula  not  vote  for  dw  mini^ 
terial  candidates  for  the  academy. 

Lkuhoiui  {LtvomoJ ;  a  commerctol  ci^ 
in  Tuscany,  on  the  MeditemiHean ;  latdSP 
'J3f  5f'  N. ;  Ion.  1(P  H*/  53"  E.  The  streets 
are  even  and  well  paved,  but  narrow  and 
dark,  from  the  heignt  of  the  hou8i>t<,  which 
aio  of  stone :  dien;  an-,  however,  no  pal- 
aces*, like  tliosv'in  the  f)liier  towns  of  Italy. 
The  hnest  struct  is  the  slrada  Fcrdinaruieaf 
which  paaaea  through  the  middle  of  the 
town  to  the  fwrt,  tlm)ugh  tlic  piazza 
iParmL  The  town  oceupien  but  a  nmall 
space  in  proportion  to  its  population,  con- 
laniO  aeven  chuiches,  one  archducal  pal- 
aot^  one  (7t>'ek,  one  Amicuian  church, 
and  65,355  lahabitautts  amongst  whom 
are  about  90,000  Jews  in  a  separata 
quarter  of  the  town,  wlio  possess  a  beauti- 
ful «ynagoguc,  two  schools,  a  library,  a 
printing-oflicc,  several  collections,  and  ma- 
nv  ))rivi]eges.  Gree^  Annettiaiii^  and 
Turks  (who  have  a  mosqne),  arc  also 
found  here.  Tlierc  are  laive  inagaziuee 
of  edt,  tobaeeo  and  oil  In  die  nei^ 
borhood  of  the  town  is  an  excellent  quar- 
antine esta!)llshnient  with  Uirce  lazarettos. 
The  coral  works  produce  160,000  dollam 
yearly.  There  tirv  abodSMilieries  of  rostv 
;.'lio,  tanneries,  dyerics,  paper  aii<l  tol>nero 
inaoitlactories.  Thoport  is  annually  vm»- 
ited  uv  more  dian  400Odilpo.  A  podnt 
sails  between  this  place  and  Marseilles. 
Leghorn  is  the  imncifwl  commercial  town 
of  luily,  and  ha»  on  extensive  trade  to  the 
LevanL  Tho  principal  cornmeioial  oof 
tions  have  consuls  at  Leghorn.  Com- 
merce is  principally  in  tho  hands  of  for- 
eigners, pardculerfy  tho  Engfieh.  Hm 
Armenians  an<l  Jews  iirv  the  general 
brokers  of  all  nations*.  Much  conmiiwion 
bubiuess  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  large 
dealings  in  bills  of  oschongo.  Bincc 
l(v$},  it  lias  been  111  important  commercial 
j^mce.  The  town,  wliicii  was  till  then  in- 
akoMeant,  wao  at  that  dme  enhoged. 
Aa  port  is  protected  by  two  strong  tow- 
en*  situated  on  rocks  in  tlie  sea,  and  bvan 
old  castla   It  is  habk)  ta  become  ebofced^ 

ud  hm  tM  nflkiMt  difdk  fir  luft 
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•hipa ;  these,  therefore^  bave  to  tndior 

outside  Uie  mole  wliicli  pmt«H>t>«  the  har- 
bor. This  is  tiOO  paces  iu  ieogtli,  is  well 
paved,  and  used  Ibr  riding.  On  the 
piace  before  tlie  inner  port  is  tlic  colossal 
iimrblf  statue  of  the  grand-duke  Feniinand 
111.  Froni  thence  a  biidge  leads  to  the 
milar  pait,«lMn  the  greater  number  of 
vessels  are  at  uiichor.  \\  ithout  tin*  {X)rt,  on 
a  rock  in  the  sea,  is  a  ligbtiiouse.  Good 
miBr^  for  drinking  is  brmi(^t  from  Pisa, 
10  wluch  littJe  vessels  go  daily,  drawn  by 
men  or  hornes.  Between  ilie  town  atid 
the  surroiuiding  suburlis  is  a  lung  |>roiii- 
onada^  called  Spartu  The  mole,  the 
piazza  (Tarmi,  the  n»ad  to  Monte  Nero,  a 
place  of  pilgriiuase,  also  serve  as  pubhc 
pwMuadet  In  1999,  Leghorn  waa  M 
anopantown.  When  the  port  of  Pisa  was 
destrnyetl,  the  pro8pcrity  of  Leghorn  in- 
crease<l,  jMuticuIarly  when  it  pussed  to 
Florence  in  14t^l  and  1496.  Alexander 
of  Mediri  nimle  it  a  strong-hold,  and 
built  tJie  citiuleL  Coamo  I  declared  the 
port  a  free  port.  From  dna  time  forward, 
the  wealth  of  Leghorn  lias  uicreased  (mter- 
rupted  only  by  tlie  wars  of  the  revolution, 
and,  in  1804,  by  ilic  yellow  fever).  The 
aockSQrof  arts  and  sciences  there  eUablieh- 
odiaealled  ^caJemui  fjfi}>ro?n'ra. 

^LwHO  Fui.Mi.\ATRix  (tht  thuiukringU' 
gitm).  This  term  was  applied  to  a  Ro- 
man legion  in  tlic  time  of  the  emperor  Aii- 
rehus.^  The  foilowioff  account  of  the 
name  is  pven  by  die  Christian  traditions. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  BlavDomaiini 
and  Quadi  tnirn  Hungary,  the  emperor 
Marcus  AuruUus,  pursuing  these  German 
tribes  with  a  detachment  ofliis  forces,  A.  D. 
174,  was  shut  up  in  a  valley,  surrounded 
ou  every  side  bv  high  mountains.  To 
llioae  woo  wan  aus  cut  off  fit>ni  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  the  heat  and  the  want 
of  water  were  no  less  dangerous  than  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy.  In  this  crisis  a 
iodden  shower  of  rain  reltaimatad  llieRo- 
man  soldiers.  At  the  some  time,  a  storm 
of  hail,  attended  with  thunder,  asRnile<l 
Ae  eoemv,  who  were  now  ea^^ily  re- 
pulsed and  conquered.  Botli  hcoilieu  and 
Christian  authors  a^ree  in  their  relation 
of  the  principal  circuinstances  of  this 
•wnt  The  adhereota  of  each  rdigion 
Jww  m  it  the  influence  of  the  [irayers  of 
tlieu-  brethren.  According  to  Dio  Viis- 
moB  {Ezeerpta  XiphUin.,  I  IxxLcau.  ril 
the  mirarle  w.is  wrought  by  an  Egyptian 
aorcerer  in  the  train  of  the  emperor ;  ac- 
oovdhig  10  Capiiolinus  ( FiUi  Marc  JhtnL 
cap.  24),  It  waa  the  efleet  of  theemperaS 
prayers;  but,  according  to  Tertullian 
{-^pohgtL^cap,^  MSc^uL^ix^  4)  and 


Euarimw  (fliit  Ebefet.,  I  V,  cap.  5),  U 
was  brought  about  by  the  prayers  of 
the  Christians  in  liis  army,  hence  tlie 
legion  to  which  these  Christians  belonged 
was  deaomiuaiBd  iUMurfrix.  The  letter 
of  tlie  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  com- 
monly printed  m  Greek  iu  tiie  first  apolo- 
gy of  JiMin  Martyr,  givea  the  eame  ac- 
count with  the  Christian  writers;  but  it  ia 
spurious.  The  marble  pillar  erected  at 
Rome  in  honor  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
still  standing*  repiiest^  iUH  liiis  deUvetanoe 
of  tlie  Roman  anny,  tlie  Roman  soldiers 
catching  the  liouUing  rain,  and  a  wanior 
praying  for  its  deeoent  It  ia  nol^  hcwiii 
(  r,  to  be  considerefl  as  a  maniCfial  of  MJ 
indueuce  cxerciaed  by  the  ChiMtiam  in 
the  event 

Legion;  a  division  of  the  Roman  army. 
VuAi-r  RoMiuhis,  it  wjis  composed  of  1000 
foot  and  iOU  horse,  selected  hrom  each  of 
the  three  tribes.  The  body  thus  selected 
(hence  the  name  Icfno)  amounted,  there- 
fore, to  3300  men.    In  the  time  of  Tolyb- 
ius,  a  legion  consisted  of  4200  men,  anil  it 
was  finally  uicreased  to  6900  foot  AO 
tJie  soldiers  of  a  lefrion  were  Roman  citi- 
zens :  no  slaves  were  admitted,  except  in 
eaesa  of  theuMMt  promhig  neoessity  ;  nor 
any  citizen  under  17  years  old,  except  in 
pecuhar  cireumoMuices  of  danger.    T h «  re 
waa  oommoplr  an  equal  number  of  uuaU- 
iaries  attached  to  each  legion,  so  that,  in 
the  later  {>eriods  of  Roman  history,  we 
must  understand  by  a  legion^  a  corps  of 
9000  or  10,000  men.  The  foot  ofMeh 
legion,  when  it  consisted  of  3000  men, 
virere  divided  into  10  cohorts,  and  each 
oohoit  mto  three  companies  {manipuU]  of 
100  each,  lienee  called  ctiMm.  When 
tlie  le^on  was  enlar^'d,  the  same  division 
was  suil  retained^  with  the  difference  that 
each  iMM^piiiiit  waa  iiow  divided  krto  Clio 
centuries,  and  each  centuiy  into  tendb- 
curuB.   The  conmmnder  of  a  legion  waa 
styled  tlie  itfafia.    Sometimes,  instead  of 
a  legate,  ilk  military  tribuoea  were  ap- 
pointed from  each,  who  commanded  m 
succession,  each  for  the.  space  of  a  niootli, 
under  the  dneetion  of  the  eooeul.  The 
princi[)al  standanl  of  a  legion  was  a  silver 
eagle;  and  llie  legions  wpn»  nmned  fmin 
their  commander  (as  the  Cimuiian  k^pum^ 
or  from  the  plaee  where  tliey  weia 
tioned,  or  from  some  deity,  or  from  birds, 
oriroin  some  remarkable  event.   In  tba 
time  of  Augustua,  the  army  consiMd  a£ 
25  legions.    Legion  is  also  used,  proreiu 
bially,  to  signify  a  large  and  indefinite  num- 
ber of  persons  or  thin^.   This  term  was 
revived  m  the  dme  of  mpoleoo,  and  haa 
linoe  boen  commonly  iq)|ihed  10  «  bt^vf 
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troopi  of  an  indefinite  number,  and  usual- 
ly of  different  kinds.  Huch  legiooa  aro 
llKMtly  formed  at  tbe  beginning  of  a  war, 
and  dissolved  at  the  close.  Of  this  sort 
were  the  English-Gennan  legion,  and  tbe 
Rinman-German  legion,  in  the  bet  war 
for  the  independenoe  of  Europe.  The 
French  national  guards  were  divided  into 
kgioiui  aud  cohorts.  After  the  disBoiutioa 
of  the  army  nuaed  by  Napdaon  in  181S^ 
the  remains  of  which  had  retired  beyond 
tbe  Loire,  the  new  French  army  was  di- 
tidMl  iiMo  legiona,  which  were  named 
flom  die  departments.  This  arrange- 
ment, however,  was  abolished  towarda 
tbe  close  of  the  year  1820. 

Lseioif  OP  HoifOR  {Ugion  tThmmtKr) ; 
an  order  instituted  by  Napoleon,  while  con- 
sul, May  19,  1803,  for  military  and  civil 
ment-  The  propoeition  produced  much 
debaia  in  the  legisladYe  liody,  and  pasBed 
after  a  strong  oppoation.    It  was  tne  o\y- 
jectof  Napoleon  to  lundle  a  spirit  of  am- 
bition, the  most  neeemaiT  nadoaal  element 
for  the  support  of  virars,  of  which  he  foresaw 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  wage 
many,  and  ftr  tfds  purpose  die  insdtution 
was  admurably  calculated.   At  tbe  same 
time,  it  cannot  be  denied  tliat,  abstractly 
considered,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  tiiat  a 
nation,  which  had  just  deelaied  iinlf  so 
loudly  for  lH)ert}',  should  appear  so  ea^^cr 
for  ribands — an  invention  of  thoae  veiy 
timee  agdott  which  the  revulutioii  waa 
directed.    Moreau,  who  wat;  altogether 
opposed  to  NajKilcon,  ridiculed  the  insti- 
tution.  The  cross  of  tbe  legion  of  honor 
was  given  to  ail  wkO  had  pietiouriy  re- 
ceived a  military  weapon  as  a  mark  of 
honor,  aud  to  a  grait  number  of  new 
members.   Is  efleet  upon  die  aoldieiv 
was  very  great.  After  Napoleon's  assump- 
tion of  tlie  imperial  dignity,  the  statutes 
received  some  modifications.    Tiie  oath 
wm  erif^nalfy  aa  ibHows:    I  swear,  on 
my  honor,  to  devote  myself  to  thr  sen'ice 
of  the  repufaiUc,  to  tbe  prepervation  of  tbe 
integrity  of  ill  tenitoiy,  to  die  daftooe  of 
its  goverameot,  its  laws,  and  the  nraperty 
by  them  consecrated ;  to  oppose,  bv  every 
means  which  justice,  reason  and  the  laws 
authorize,  dl  acta  leoding  to  reestablish 
the  feudal  system,  or  to  revive  the  titles 
and  diitinctiona  belonging  to  it ;  finally, 
to  eoDlribatek  to  die  nttnoat  of  my  power; 
todiemaintenanceQililnrty  and  emiality." 
After  Napoleon  became  emperor,  the  form 
of  the  oath  was  somewhat  changed.  Tbe 
nambeia  awore  to  devote  dieinnNea  to 
the  service  of  the  empire,  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  tbe  integri^  of  the  French  teni- 
toiy,  todw  dmea  of  the  emperor,  to  the 


support  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  property 
which  tbey  bad  made  sacred ;  to  combat, 
by  afl  die  meanaiHiich  jnsdee,  nwaoD  and 
the  lows  authorized,  everj'  attempt  to  re- 
estabUsh  the  feudal  regime,  and  to  concur, 
with  all  their  mi^t,  in  maintaining  liberty 
and  eqoafitjr.  Tlie  decoration  consisted 
of  a  star  containing  the  portrait  of  Napo- 
leon, surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  oak  and 
knrei,  with  the  legend  JWtpoUmij  empe- 
reur  et  roi ;  on  the  reverse  was  the  French 
eagle  witli  a  thunderI)olt  in  his  talons,  and 
the  legend  Hotmewr  et  patrie.  The  star  of 
tbe  Ugionnaint  waaof  iilvar,  that  of  tbe  of- 
ficers of  frol<l,  and  was  suspended  from  a  red 
riband  with  a  white  margin.   The  order 
comiitod  of  giand^eioMsa  {grwui  aigie\ 
who  wore  the  cross  on  a  broad  riband 
hanging  over  the  left  shoulder,  aud  a  star 
on  the  left  side  of  the  breast ;  of  grand- 
officers,  who  won  Ae  CfoaB  in  the  button- 
hole, and  a  star,  somewhat  smaller,  on  the 
left  side }  of  commanders,  who  wore  the 
cnMB  roond  die  necfc;  of  officers,  who 
wore  the  gold  cross  with  a  how  in  the 
button-hole,  and  of  legionaries,  who  wore 
tbe  silver  cross  with  a  simple  riband  in 
tbe  button-hole.   The  legion  was  com- 
posed of  16  cohorts,  each  of  which  had 
its  seat  in  a  difibreut  city,  and  contained 
407  mendieia;  die  whole  nunriber  was, 
therefon^  at  first,  6512.  Each  cohort  had  a 
dianceUor,  treasurer  and  chief— tiie  whole 
Older  a  eniid-dianceUor  and  grabdpfraai- 
urer.   Trie  pension  of  a  {^rand-officer  was 
5000  francs,  annually ;  of  a  commander, 
2000 ;  of  an  officer,  iOOO ;  of  a  legionaiy, 
250  francs.   There  was  also  an  institution 
for  the  education  of  the  daughters  of 
membeia  of  the  legion  of  lionor  at  Ecouen^ 
midertheeareof  madameCampaik  Af- 
ter the  restoration  of  the  BoulDons,  the 
order  underwent  essential  chancres.  The 
head  of  Henry  IV  was  subtititutcd  for 
that  of  Napoleon,  with  die  iMeod  Rti 
(it  France  et  de  Navarre ;  ana,  on  the 
reverse,  tbe  JUur-4e4i»  toolc  the  place 
of  the  eaglo.   The  grend-craiMa  were 
limited  to  80,  the  grand-officers  to  KJO, 
the   commanders  to   400,  the  officers 
to  2000 :  the  numl)er  of  tlie  legionaries 
was  left  iwilwwteML   New  niefnoera  re- 
crivod  no  pensions,  whilst  those  of  the 
old  members  exceeded  tbe  prescribed 
aum;  but  dothedeadi  of  die  cM  hmoh 
bm^  the  new  ones  were  to  receive  their 
pensnons.    Foreign  memliers  received  no 
pensions.   It  was  evident  that  tbe  legion 
of  honor  waa  coldly  n-eated  by  the  Bour- 
lx>ns,  who  restored  the  old  onlers.  The 
members  created  duriuff  the  hundred  days 
wan,  ofeoui^  not  admowMlged.fay  tiia 
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Bourbons;  hit, in  1831, general  Ijiimnrque  <i4tabli9hn>ent8.    In  England,  however, 
obllined  their  uckuowledgriient  hvaspini-   tiie  divinon  imo  two  liouM  liM  huA 
ed  upeocli,  ill  tfir  clianjIxT  nr<lt  ])ii!irH,  for   the  rtliTt  of  n'prfssin;;  tlip  assuinptionf 
wfaicb  tiicy  K:iit  liiui  a  sword  with  an  iu-   of  dilierciit  clua«ea|  bj  loakiog  them 
•eriptioo.  Hilitanr  homm  are  paid  to  die  inutiially  cheeks  upon  each  oifier,  d»> 
iri'  tiifxTs  of  th«'  Irpon,  as  they  are  nlw*   vrloping  mustitutioual  and  public  law, 
to  the  bearers  of  tlie  croix  de  JuiUeL,  which   and  ituioducing  general  taxation,  wA  ba» 
has  been  granted  to  1538penoiia  whodb-  coutributed  most  essentially  to  ibc  supe- 
tmguiahed  iIm  niselvaa  dtnogthial^^     noriqr  in  polilieal  advaDtagea  of  the  Eng- 
of  July,   I  S  W.    This  cross  tnkt's  pmoa-  lish  people  over  the  other  Rations  of  Eu- 
deoce  of  tbat  of  tiie  legion  ot'  liunor.  toipe,   (8oe  the  article  Gnai  Britain,  di- 

.  LwitKiATtoif.  (See  Lmo,  A^iendis  to  rmoa  ParUmmd ;  fai  dipt  anideii  aln^ 
thw  volume.)  will  Ix*  found  an  account  of  the  privileges 

LasisiJiTiTK  fioDT  (eonw  l^islaHr | ;  an  of  the  two  houses,  and  of  tJie  difiervucc  be- 
iiw  iiiMy,  in  the  time  of  toe  French  coo-  tween  tbeni.)  In  the  more  important 
oulatc  and  empire,  consisting  of  300  per-  En^ish  colonial  estabtiabuMlitB,  political 
sons,  which  had  ncitlxT  the  riglit  to  dis-  institutions,  niod(>llt>(l,  to  «  rnnsidcroble 
cuas  nor  to  initiate  a  iuw,  but  merely  to  degree,  on  those  of  the  motlier  couotiy, 
vol0  m  a  law  proposed  by  the  goreranMBt  hav«  htm  hilmlueed  a  governor,  wkh  m 
and  discussed  by  thi' irihiin  itr  (ns  lon^  as  comicil  fappnintcd  by  lh<'  Fiiffli.>»h  gov- 
that  body  ejU8ted)|  iu  tiisir  proaeucc.  The  enimeut),  and  a  house,  or  ai«eiubly,  witli 
trihnnara,  oi die  othar  liaad»  had  not dw  memtere  elected  by  the  people.  Thbis 
right  to  vote.  It  was  an  extremely  lame  the  case  where  the  extent  and  |iopu]ation 
contrivance,  showini^  the  j>o!itiral  ineipe-  f»f  tin-  colony  %vnm»nti»  mch  an  orpnniza- 
ricnceof  the  French  at  thui  liiii  '.  tion,  and  where  the  coliniy  docs  not  Ijc- 

LBOisLATiTaB,  Houses  OF.   Whether  it  long  to  a  company,  or  where  the  peat 
is  preferable  to  Imv  two  houws  of  legis-   number  of  nntiv*^  living  interapersed 
lature  or  one,  has  been  a  question  on  with  the  colonislfl^  doea  not  preveot  suob 
which  pofiddaae  have  nwiiitaaed  diflbiv  an  eatihlMiiiieiit  Thiae  a  eouneil  aed* 
ent  opadonB,  thou^  el  present,  puldic   hotise  of  as.semhly  exist  in  the  two  Cana- 
opinion  appears  to  lie  in  favor  of  two  das,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  the 
houara,  the  instances  of  England  and  the  En^pUsh  Weat  Indiee»,and  they  ensted  in 
U.  SiBtea  givinr  great  weigni  to-tbli  di*  mavgr-  ef  die  eotawM,  which  afterwards 
vision  of  the  legislative  power,  and  a  declared  themselves  the  Tnited  States  of 
gin£;le  house  in  the  case  of  iaive  nations  America.  The  latter  esuiblished,  on  de- 
eeenelo  be  ill  adapted  to  hmnmhi  lepre-  daribf  dtemedvea  tndepegtet,  a  coo- 
sentative  p^overnments.    Durinfr  the  mid-   gress,  consisting  of  delepites  from  the 
die  ageo^  indeed,  and  as  long  as  tlie  aasem-   several  statesi  inveated  with  certain  pow- 
bly  cn  the  eatatea  existed,  these  formed,  iu  o»  by  the  artidea  ef  oonMendoiii  a&d 
general,  certainly,  only  one  body ;  Ar»  Arming  but  one  body.    AAer  the  cloae 
although  tlie  dinerent  eatates  may  have   of  the  revolutionary  stnijjple.  the  fed- 
met  in  different  rooms,  they  htui  no  |)roper  end  constitution  ostubU^ibed  a  bouse  of 
independence  of  each  other.  In  Enf-  repreaenledvei^  choaao  by  the  people  ef 
land,  which  has  led  the  way  in  constitu-   the  several  states,  and  a  senate,  consisting 
tional  institutions,  a  happv  conjunction  of  of  mouiben  cboMJu  by  the  legi^aturea  of 
efacumstaneaa  earfy  umled  tlie  clergy  the  eeveml  eMea  Ibr  ^  yeai&  Theaep- 
with  the  high  notuhqr  into  one  houi^e,  and  arate  states  also  established  each  two 
the  lower  nobility,  or  gentry,  witli  the    houses  of  legislature,  with  the  exception 
representatives  of  the  ciucs,  into  another;  of  Vermont,  which  has  but  one.    In  Mas- 
wnibv  in  the  ooiuitriee  ^  the  European  aaeliueiiHi  and  New  Hampshire,  the  sen- 
continent,  the  clorg}-,  tfif  jjobility,  and  the   ators  are  apportioned  anion^  districts,  with 
representatives  of  the  citiesi  although  tliey   reference  to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the 
euiMtiimeJ  diflhient  eataiee  fin  eoeae  caaee,  diMriela  reapeetively.  In  the  other  8Me% 
the  superior  nobility  [magnaUt]  and  tlie  the  rule  of  ap|x>rtionincnt  is  that  of  num- 
free  [>easants  formed  also  distinct  estates),   bers.    In  the  taliular  view  of  all  the  coiisti- 
made  but  oih^  UAgislativo  body  ;  and,  iu   tutions  of  thcl>.  States,  affixed  to  the  article 
most  cases,  the  reftrenentation  was  so  un-   Cmutitutum^  the  reader  will  Und  tiie  temi 
eipial,  that  the  nobility  and  clerj]^'  entirely   for  which,  and  the  conditions  upon  which, 
outweighed  the  commons,  threw  oil  the  tlic  members  of  the  two  i>ou.st>e>  are  elect- 
ImdenB  of  the  alMe  upoe  die  efdHoe  ed,  in  the  ^fllscent  elates,  and  for  the  Ihit- 
and  peasantry,  and  prevented,  almost  en-   end  goveniment.   T     I'      !i  revolution 
tirely,  the  developemeat  of  constitutional  befan  1^  uniting  the  t|ine  eataiee  m  one 
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house,  in  1789.  Different  constitutions 
were  framed  in  rapid  succeseioii.  The 
coiwtKmiiio  of  Se|^  3,  1791  (moMrehK 
cal),  ertabliahed  hut  one  legislative  house. 
The  constitution  of  June  24, 1793  (repub- 
Ikon),  declared,  in  section  39,  the  legi^ia- 
thre  hoily  '*ooe,  indivisible  and  perma- 
nent" The  constitution  of  the  year  III, 
8epL  23,  1796  (with  a  directoiy  of  five 
merabeiv)^  6ilsbn8iMd  s  couooil  of  oldnL 
consisting  of  250  nienibprs,  nnd  a  cooDCil 
of  five  hundred.  The  membere  of  the 
latter  were  to  he,  at  least,  35  years  of  age, 
those  of  the  former,  at  least,  40  ywia 
The  council  of  five  hundred  had  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  initiatiug  laws.  Both 
y/nm  obown  ftf  diFM  yonn^  ^Hio  con^ 
atitution  of  Doc.  13, 1799  (conwilar),  estab- 
lished a  legislative  Ixxly,  which  could  only 
adopt  or  reject  propositions  mode  bv  the 
government,  and  cominunicated  and  dis- 
elUKd  by  the  tribunate.  (See  LeErislntire 
Bo^.)  The  members  were  chutH;n  for 
jmn.  There  was  atoo  a  coneerva- 
tivc  Honntc.  (See  Senate.)  Tlir  ronsu- 
late  fur  hfe,  and  the  imperial  goveniinent, 
retained  the  legit^lative  i)ody»  but  the  tribu- 
nate was  aboUshed.  The  Charie  Constitu- 
tumnelle  at  last  established  houses  of  peers 
(for  htu  or  hereditaiyl,  and  of  representa* 
tifee  tbo  btler  on  the  beiio  of  tsxation* 
(pee  Charte  CoTutUutionntUe^  Election,  and 
JFVwure.)  In  the  article  FVance^  it  will  be 
seen,  that,  in  1830,  when  the  elder  Bour- 
bon line  was  deehwid  to  have  forfeited 
tlie  throne,  it  was  providt-d,  in  the  luMi- 
tioDS  to  the  charter,  that  the  organizatiou 
of  die  peengeehoBM  undei^  a  iwirioo  hi 
1831 :  the  result  we  shall  give  under  the 
article  Peer.  Poland,  by  ine  constitution 
granted  hy  the  em|x>mr  Alexander,  has 
two  hou»«ei^ — a  senate,  eoni^isth^f  of  mem* 
bers  appointed  for  life  by  th^  «:overelgn, 
and  not  by  the  viceroy,  and  a  house  of 
rppreaentativea.  Tbe  khigdom  of  Nor- 
way has  two  chambers — the  Lofrthing 
(q.  V.)  and  the  OdeMhing,  both  together 
composing  the  Storthing,  (q.  v.)  Bavaria, 
Hanover,  Wflrterabeig,  Baden  and  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  have  enrh  two  hoiws.  The 
constitution  which  Joi^pli  Napoleon  gave 
to  Spain,  July  6,  1806,  eaiabliBhed  one 
bouse,  the  cortes,  consisting  of  three  estates, 
— the  pn>late«,  nobility  and  people,  with  a 
senate,  which,  however,  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  branch  of  the  legislature. 
The  constitution  of  the  cortes  of  March 
19, 1812,  established  but  one  house — the 
eoitea.  TMBoraaniaatloiiwaeimiiiledhi 
TIedDMNil,  - Naples  and  Portugal,  at  the 
time  of  the  respective  revolutions  in  those 
countries.  Toe  constitution  granted  to 
41* 


Naples  by  Joseph  Napoleon,  Jiine20, 1808, 
established  one  house — a  national  imriia- 
meat— coneistfng  of  five  benoboa  [MtdUi)^ 
those  of  prelates,  nobilit}',  landholders, 
learned  men  and  men'hants.  Lonl  Ben- 
linck^s  constitution  for  Sicily  (1812)  e«tab< 
liahed  two  houaeai  In  Sweden,  by  the 
constitution  of  June  7,  180{>.  there  is  but 
one  house,  consistinf  of  the  estates—* 
the  BobDhy,  clergy,  citisEeBB  and  cvown 
peasants.  In  the  kingdom  of  the  Netlier- 
lands,  there  were  two  houses  of  the  states- 
general^  one  comixwed  of  membere  for 
nfe ;  and,  aleo,  two  houses  of  the  provin- 
cial  estates.  Soxe- Weimar  has  but  one 
house,  as  had  Saxe-Uildburshausen,  at 
leaat  bcffeve  ha  unioii  wMi  flfeintngen. 
Under  the  article  ^'ethcrlnnffs,  we  shall 
give  the  new  Belgian  ront^tiiution,  pro- 
vided it  is  settled.  In  the  Ionian  Islands, 
there  is  a  senate  of  10  members,  and  a 
legislative  body  of  40  members.  (See 
Ionian  Islands.)  Tbe  diet  of  Switzerland 
{Tagsatzur^)  cooaiatB  of  19  deputies,  who 
vote  jiccordmg  to  instructions  from  their  n^- 
spcctive  cantons.  The  constitution  of  the 
Gennan  diet  {Bundestag)  m  similar.  (See 
Gtrmmiic  OviifidemHon.)  Neitherof  tbtee 
IxMlies  has  any  resemblance  to  the  congre^ 
of  the  U.  States.  The  constitutions  of  the 
ifew  AmerieaD  «ovenimenta,ag  Cokmibia, 
Brazil,  Mexico,  kc,  have,  in  general,  estnh- 
liHhed  two  houses,  on  the  plan  of  those  of 
the  IL  States.  In  Bolivia,  the  legislative 
deiMuiment  consists  of  diree  bcaniutea^  tbe 
tribunes,  the  sennior?,  and  the  censors. 
(See  Brtailf  Peru,  Mexico,  &c.)  We  ought 
to  mention,  hi  oooneiMMi  wnh  tfaia  aob> 
ject,  that,  in  mof-t  governments,  the  execu- 
tive has  also  a  legislative  voice,  in  so  far 
tliat  its  sanction  is  required  to  give  the 
force  of  law  to  the  acts  of  the  legislatiw 
l)odies.  Thus,  in  England  and  Fmnce, 
the  roval  assent  is  necessary  to  the  passage 
of  a  bin.  In  the  U.  Siatea,  the  pieai- 
dent,  and,  in  the  larger  part  of  the  states^ 
tlie  governors,  have  a  (>rovi8ional  veto. 

Lr.GiTiMACT ;  from  {ex  (the  law\,  whence 
U^imus  (conformable  to  lain^;  hence  le- 
giiimaie  rhildren  are  the  offepring  of  a 
lawful  marriage ;  and  thoee  which  are  bora 
oat  of  wwDoek  ate  aaid  to  be  hgiKmaM 
when  they  are  declared  legitimate  by  the 
state.  A  |)erson  legitimates  his  claims 
when  he  produces  fegal  proof  of  their 
justioe.  After  the  French  revolution,  in 
the  last  century,  had  deprived  the  Bour- 
bons of  the  ttuone  of  France,  to  which 
tbeylaidehiBi  by  virthe  of  theb  right  of 
succession,  and,  in  particular,  after  tlieir  re- 
covery of  it,  in  1814,  tlie  word  legiOmacu 
became  very  common  in  the  language  of 
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Europe  poIiticiL  Tlie  qociNiMi  iRHio 

ii  the  Icgidiiiatc  nikr?  m  intiinatcl^eott- 
ncctetl  wiih  die  pononil  subject  of  sove- 
reignty, (q.  V.)    FornRTly,  when  p)liticjil 
qiMMioM  were  treatad  len  tiaentificaUy, 
It'gitimnry  was  not  ao  much  a  point  of 
ooutosL   States,  cotuitries,  nation^  pooed 
bgr  inheritance^  con(|iK-st^  marriafe  eoB- 
tlMlBi  Scc^  an<l  the  legitifitacy  <>f  u  prince 
was  drciflcd,  grn»>r;>lly,  like  an  afhiir  of 
oniinarv  diplomuc)  ;  It'^js,  however,  in  the 
ease  of  Bngkuid  than  of  the  continent. 
But  when  the  allies  (lothruiird  Nhjm)- 
leon  and  his  hrotb^a,  they  wanted  tioiue- 
tluag  to  oppose  10  the  efcihns  vHueh  he 
derived  from  his  election  hy  tlic  |h'0- 
ple.    A  phantom  was  tiicrefore  created,  at 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  CAllod  liirilitnacy, 
and,  ainoe  that  time,  has  been  cMttstnntiy 
used,  hut  never  defined,  which,  ind«H.*d,  it 
cannot  be»  becauae  the  iacta  bvforo  the 
weild  aie  loo  lUifabom  Ihr  tUi  theory  of 
the  hcreditar}' descent  of  nations,  like  com- 
mon property.  If  this  right  of  inheritance 
coutd  be  proved,  kgitiniacy  wouU  be 
eometbiBg  ««qr  oMily  deliDabie;  bill  thin 
is  a  ditT«'n*nce  l>etween  nn  esmie  and  a 
nation.    The  Austrian  Observer,  a  semi- 
oiBdal  paper,  in  Older  to  prove  the  Turfca 
legitimate  masters  of  Greece,  once  defined 
legitimacy  thtia :    Eveiy  sovereign  is  le- 
gitimate who  is  auch  by  a  long  aeriea  of 
treaties  with  other  kwful  eovereigna.** 
Austrian  logic  I   Misconceptions  of  certain 
paasagcs  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  confu- 
rion  of  religMOB  and  polilieal  ideas,  to- 
gether with  feudal  %icws  Rtir^'iving  the 
matitudons  which  nvo  them  birth,  have 
involved  the  qiieaBoD  of  legitimacy  in 
gnat  objicurity.    The  most  aheunl  doc- 
tlhiea  have  iK'cn  brrwiched  in  the  attempt 
to  aupiMrt  this  doctrine  of  the  holy  uUi- 
anoe,and  other  follioBi  vriiich  have  been 
maintained  at  the  exjM'nsc  of  the  blood 
and  hapwncsa  of  natioua.  The  {leople  of 
a  npoone,  of  eourae,  need  no  argmnenlB 
to  eonvince  them  of  the  futility  of  the 
theory ;  but  we  might  say  to  tlie  Euro- 
pean advocates  of  legitimacv,  that  it  has 
no  foundation  in  history.   )f  force  is  to 
l)e  adopte<l  as  its  Iwu^is  don  Miguel  the 
legitimate  ruler  of  Portugal,    if  it  rtists 
on  hmg  iNMseanon,  vre  might  aak  how 
many  generations  are  required  to  legiti- 
mate robbery ;  or  we  might  say»  widi 
Lodier,  that,  on  this  principte,  Satan  ii  the 
moat  legititnate  of  ndera,baOBllie  Ids  king- 
dom is  the  oldej«t.     In  our  prosaic  times, 
those  who       the  riglit  of  sovereignty  on 
birth  eannot,  like  the  ancients,  make  a  Ju- 
piter or  nn  Ajwllo  the  founder  of  a  royal 
iio«,and  doduco  the  divine  right  of  piincea 


from  tiieir  divine  deecent ;  and,  if  tiie^ 
look  no  higher  than  a  hiunan  anceatH^ 

will  lie  hanl  to  prove  the  direct  descent 
of  many  a  orincely  houae  &om  the  aource 
whence  it  deiivea  ilo  dai— to  aoveieigii» 

ty.    Tlie  memoirs  of  courts  show  Ijow 
oflcu  plebeian  blood  hati  been  mixed  with 
rovaL  But  it  i>  aeedkii  to  apend  time  in 
refuting  a  theory  which  even  Chateau* 
hriond,  once  its  stanch   defender,  has 
diHcluiined.     lu  a  late  speech,  he  says, 
I  do  not  befiave  hi  the  divine  right  of 
kui^,"  and  **  niofinrchy  is  no  longer  a 
religion ;  it  is  a  uoUticai  HormJ**   For  aU 
who  ooaakler  the  eiaie  m  a  aoetacy  of 
men  with  equal  riglits,  and  the  go  vera - 
meut   I- .    ;  l  li-hf  1  fiir  their  welfire,  the 
question     easily  solved.    He  who  rules 
with  the  approltation  of  the  people  is  le- 
gitimate.   If,  after  subniitiini,'  for  a  while, 
to  one  laiuily,  they  chootHj  to  transfer  tJieir 
aMegianeo  to  another,  they  have,  ineon- 
t«  >iaS>!\,  the  right  t<»  do  s<i.  The  mistakes 
to  which  they  may  Im>  liuhle,  in  using  their 
rights,  do  not  aiibct  tiie  rights  themselvea. 
Tbe  good  of  the  people  is  the  aole  olyaat 
of  government,  and  no  title,  however 
bigh-soundinj^  or  oki,  or  well-earned,  can 
contMt'wilh      IfiMoiyi  moreover,  is  ftj J] 
of  instances  of  reigning  houi<es  displaced 
by  revolutaon^.and-  succeeded  hy  otherBi 
whfeh  have  hoonaaMiiliefed  legitimate,  oo 
account  of  their  jeeaptanee  by  the  peo- 
ple.   [.\s  tliis  (^ue^on  has  ofTonled,  and 
ts  likely  to  atlord,  so  much  dispute  in 
Europe,  the  thIlowiBg  aitiole  ia  given 
frou)  the  German  Con versations- Lexicon. 
Every  one  knows  what  u  shock  the  doo> 
trine  of  Intimacy  haa  leeaived  ftom  die 
late  revouitiona,  {lorticularly    that  of 
France,  and  it  if  not  necessan  for  us  to 
attempt  a  formal  rcfutation  of  such  pariB 
of  the  following  article  as  may  be  olgoe- 
tionable.1    The  word  Icgitiman/  is  now 
cominooly  used,  in  Europe,  to  (denote  the 
htwAilaeBB  of  the  govenuncnt^  in  a  heied> 
itaiy  monareli) ,  where  the  supreme  dig- 
nity and  power  |>a8s  by  law  from  one 
regent  to  another,  according  to  die  ri^it 
of  primogeoiniio.  In  dda  sense,  Napo- 
]e(Mi  Bonnj>arte  is  called  nn  ilkgilvnnlr 
ruler  of  France,  though  he  Was  aciuiowi- 
edged  hy  the  FVen^  nation,  nod  by  other 
jwwers  (even  by  England,  which  nego- 
tiated and  concluded  with  him,  as  first 
consul,  the  peace  of  Amiens).  Louis 
8CBnidBnaXafier,on  die  connaqr,  aa  ifae 

*  In  the  Msdoo  of  Ika  dnmber  of  peen,  Anri 
19,  }n3] ,  when  the  tianldinnat  of  tbe  eM<<r  fine 
oi  ih'>  Hourixinf  was  itipf  limit  even  tbe  duke  of 
Filz-Jamcs  \va%-f>d  the  idea  M  diVBa  fi|^y^aal 
appqaleU  to  Uk ^eofJa. .  v 
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widest  brotber  of  hov^  XVI,  im  caUed  a 

ahly  to  the  Salir  Inw,  wliirh  prevaiw  in 
the  Freiich  inouarchy),  after  tlie  death  of 
Louis  XVI,  h»  son  was  to  succeed  to  the 
throDe,  under  the  title  of  Loida  XVII; 
and,  ns  hv  died  without  children  or  broth- 
€»!  and  his  sister  (the  present  duchess  of 
Anft«ittMme)  could  not  fluoeeed,  Ms  fint 
unrle  (formerly  count  of  Provfnrr)  wns 
to  be  cooaid^ed  as  Louis  XVili,  al- 
thouffa  Ami  Buuriwii  dyti.L->ty,  hi  fte^ 
ceased  to  rule  at  the  death  of  Louis  XVI. 
This  sigrntiratlon  of  the  word  is  plainly 
too  limited ;  for,  i.  it  is  not  adapted  to 
■talei  widi  eleclivo  governmeMB,  notwith- 
standing a  rn^Milar  government  is  estab- 
lished in  tiietn,  as  well  as  in  hereditaiy 
stales,  by  oonstimtioBa]  lawn,  and  cowa 
quently  tliere  are  legitimate  rulers  iu 
them;  SL  it  is  not  adapted  to  hercditory 
States,  if  the  reigning  funiily  becomes  ex- 
linet,  when  a  jiew  family  must  be  called 
by  the  nation  to  the  throne,  or  a  different 
form  of  iieredilory  bucccssion  be  adopted 
in  regaid  to  the  parson  who  are  to  ffll 

the  !  i-Ii    T  ofHrrH  of  (liLTiity  nnd  f)OWcr. 

But  there  is  an  error,  also,  at  the  veiy 
foundation  of  the  abovie  defioidon  of 
legitintacy :  it  suppoM  tbit  the  ilile,  that 

i.S  the  people  linng  in  a  certain  territory, 
in  civil  UBioo,  is  tho  private  property  of  a 
fliiifla  ftmily,  transmiastbla,  Bko  aH  otfier 

privatf  jmsjiosjiini)^.  fruin  ilie  pan^nts  to 
their  chiildren,  or  other  relatiooH,  as  lung 
Many bfUkdioriiifrfiHMftrJBlivmg;  for 
one  Duin  can  nev^iv  JigWillly,  be  the 
property'  of  another — utilllessi  a  multitude 
of  people,  iu  civil  union,  or  a  state.  If 
the  idea  of  ^  property  was  applicable  in 
this  case,  (he  ruler  ought  rather  to  be  call- 
ed the  pn>{H>iiy  of  the  state,  than  tiie 
■me  tile  pri>|>.  iiy  of  the  ramr;  but  the 

idea  does  not  ndinitof  being  applied  to  tlic 
rf'hiri'sn  i  xi^'ing  bciwern  a  state  and  its 
governor.  1  nis  relation  can  be  properly 
considered  only  m  a  contrsct,  by  which 
the  don)inion  of  the  state  is  given  to  the 
ruler,  whether  the  compact  be  merely  vir- 
tual and  OP  exfNFen  end  ranml,  end 
whether  the  supremr  |«j\v  er  is  given  to  a 
definite  individual,  who  is  appointed  anew 
eveiy  time,  or  to  a  whole  fiunily,  from 
whieh  the  nden  are  to  succeed  one  an- 
other,  without  a  fVcKli  clioirc.  in  order  to 
prevent  the  dauger»  aiteudMiit  oi\  fifequent 
ifaciiMH-  BM  ^ttww  Ip^ilMaiher  end 
■ore  comprehensive  signification  of  the 
iiord  legitimacy^  by  which  we  are  to  un- 
^rstvidthe  onler existing  in  astate^and  ee- 
tabliahed  by  law,  with  respect  to  the  form 
af  jwmiiiiiiiirj  end  the  poteeni  to.  whom 


it  is  intrusted.  The  hietorical  oruin  of 
Ale  .  Older  ia  not  tohe  triten  faito  Uie  ac- 
count, but  merely  the  fkrt  that  it  is  e«tnb- 
iisbed  by  the  law  (which,  in  theory,  ex- 
presses nothing  else  then  the  untvenel 
wiU^  or  the  wHl  of  the  people),  and  hae 
thus  gained  the  form  o*  a  right.  If  we 
look  to  history,  we  shall  find  lew  govem- 
ments  that  have  a  claim  to  legitsmacy  as 
having  been  lawful  in  their  origin.  As 
reganu  the  Bourbons  it  is  well  known 
that  Hugh  Capet,  the  Ibnnder  of  the  third 
dynasty  of  the  French  kings,  from  whom 
ako  the  PH^urlxins  dcsn  r(,  iiaincd  \\\o. 
French  tiirone,  to  the  injurj  of  the  exist- 
ing sovereigns,  by  his  courMg*  and  ability, 
in  the  tenth  century.  I!'m  i-  ;  i  i'^i  that 
illegitimate  authority'  was  made  iegitimaie 
fay  oeiny  tvanemitted  fiooi  one  perenn  ta 
another,  then  it  must  be  conceded,  il  *  ^" 
Napoleon  had  died  before  his  aiidicauon, 
and  left  the  power  to  his  eon,  the  latter 
would  have  been  a  legiliiiwile  eotereiaD 
of  France,  and  cfu  ^.  nucTjfly  there  wo»ild 
have  been  two  iegitunate  dyna^ues  in  tlie 
kingdom— the  fwuifaoB  and  the  Nepo- 
Icon ;  but  it  is  not  easily  imderstood 
how  mere  tnuisier  can  make  that  power 
legitimate  wtneh  was  at  fii«t  illegMmHe. 
It  cannot  be  considered  lha  Mawaa  pn^ 
seriprion  {prtssaiplio) ;  for  prewription  only 
takes  place  when  a  positive  law,  rdatinc 
to  the  rights  of  private  peisMHi  mm  ma 
a  certain  period,  within  which  some  result 
takes  place ;  but  neither  national  law,  nor 
^  laws  of  riDfle  iMtaa,  fix  any  kind  of 
preseription  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  a 
government.  A  nder,  in  truth,  hf  comes 
legitimate,  if  the  people  submit  to  him, 
aiMl  thus  in  fiict,  if  not  formally,  consent 
to  cede  to  him  the  supreme  dignity  and 

Kwer  ibut  this  was  the  case  with  Napo- 
Hk-  TlieFWicli  lu  opie  adcnowledied 
him  their  sovm  i;:n — }ir>t  under  the  title 
oiLjirtt  ecnttd,  and  aflerwanis  un<ler  the 
title  of  emperor ;  and  the  state  of  tilings 
thus  established  in  ftoee^  wee  approved 
even  by  foreign  powarL  The  French 
nation  cannot  have  been  fiirced  to  subinit 
m  hhn,  beeeiMB,  when  hetbok  the  nlitfaf 
the  governnieiii,  In  li  id  ,  i  from  Egjpt 
without  an  army,  and  his  p<jwer  was  tar 
too  small  to  eubdue  the  whole  French 

nle.  Grant  tlmt  one  party  was  unjust 
blaring  the  family  of  Lunis  XVI  lo 
have  forfeited  the  ihrou^titill  the  French 
piteeei,  hy  their  fligUrnta  F^anee^  had* 
in  a  manner,  l>anished  fl.  'ves,  and  re- 
Ngned  their  eiainiH  to  tiic  throne;  for 
theee  chiima  oould  not  be  mainiafaied  by 
words  merely,  but  required  action.  They 
WW  not  pernhled  10  leafa  the  ki^g,  with 
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whose  pereon  all  thoir  rights  were  con- 
nected ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
bound  to  defend  his  penv)n  and  his  rights, 
as  a  80ver»'igu,  even  ut  the  jjeril  of  their 
lires.  But,  as  iliey  regnnied  only  their 
own  safety,  and  deserted  France  and  its 
throne,  it  might  easily  be  shown  that  they, 
in  fact,  renounced  their  claims,  and  even 

Eromoted  that  anarchy,  from  which  none 
ut  a  mighty  hand  could  rescue  their 
countrj'.  If  now  France  acknowledged 
its  deliverer  (for  such  Napoleon,  at  tnat 
time,  indisputably  apiwrind)  a?<  its  men- 
arch,  beiumso  tiie  old  dynasty  suffered  its 
claims  to  he  overlooked,  what  was  want- 
ing to  make  him  a  legitimate  sovereign  ? 
But  this  legitimacy  ^vas  wanting,  when, 
on  his  return  from  Elba,  he  undertook  to 
resume  the  throne  of  France ;  for,  in  this 
case,  he  overthrew  an  existing  political 
order,  and  occasioned  a  kind  of  anarchy. 
A  large  part  of  France  formally  vntii- 
stood  him,  and  refusetl  to  send  represen- 
tatives to  the  champ  dt  Mai^  where  he  in- 
tended to  establish  his  legitimacy.  More- 
over, no  foreign  power  recognised  his 
authority.  What  the  event  would  have 
l^eeu  if  Najwleon  liad  prevailwi  at  Wa- 
terloo, cannot  be  determined ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  mo<leni  French  theor>'  of 
legitimacy  would  have  been  subjected  to 
the  greatest  difficulties.  This  theorj', 
however,  has  never  been  reduced  to  prac- 
tice, Init  only  the  more  limited  one  above- 
explained,  as  is  proved  by  history  in  gen- 
eral, an»l,  particularly,  by  tJie  history  of 
Enghuid,  where  the  throne  of  the  Stuarts 
is  now  occupietl  by  sovereigns,  whom  all 
the  world  looks  upon  as  legitimate, 
though,  till  the  death  of  tlic  last  pretend- 
er, they  must  have  been  viewinl,  accord- 
ing to  the  ultra  tlieor)',  as  illegitimate. 
This  leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
proper  point  of  view  for  considering  legit- 
imury,  at  present,  in  Europe,  is  not,  in  re- 
lation to  the  lawful  title  to  power,  but  on- 
ly to  its  actual  existence ;  and  that  the 
national  law  of  modem  Euroi)e,  while  it 
aims  to  put  an  end  to  tlie  convulsions  of 
the  last  dU  years,  is  founded  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  ]>resent  state  of  things  with 
the  changes  continued  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  principal  EurojKsan  pow- 
ers. I  lence  arises  a  very  definite  notion  of 
legitimacy,  wholly  free^rom  the  difficulties 
which  occur  in  accounting  for  the  lawful 
origin  of  power.  For,  on  this  ground,  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  show  how  a 
national  government  and  dynasty  was 
established  in  early  times,  but  only  that  it 
is  now  acknowledged.  The  acknowl- 
edgment is  that  of  the  European  poioers, 


so  called  by  way  .of  eminence ;  that  K 
according  to  the  iiae  of  the  term  since  the 
coiigresH  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  of  all  those 
states  which  do  not  de|>en<l  entirely  for 
tlieir  existence  on  a  federative  union  ;  or 
of  tlic  eight  po^Trs  which  signed  tlie 
peace  of  Paris ;  or,  in  a  more  limited 
sense,  of  tlie  five  powers  which  sent  their 
commiauoners  to  the  last  congress.  In 
this  practically  admitted  signitiratiou, 
legitimacy  relates  not  mer»"ly  to  tlie  dy- 
nasty, but  also  to  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment. It  holds  strict  monarchical  princi- 
ples, n>  a  gcm  nil  ruh-,  .ind  allows  only  the 
few  actually  existing  exceptions;  but  it 
would  Ik*  ini|>ussil>le  to  acknowledge  an 
antimonarchical  change,  even  though 
it  were  pro|X)eed  voluntarily  by  the 
sovereign  hinnself ;  fur  with  this  idea  of 
li'^jititunev  Is  clo$<  ly  connected  the  right 
of  the  LunnH'an  powers  to  prevent,  \*y 
force  of  anns,  any  alterations  in  the 
government,  which  are  opposed  to  the 
monarchical  principles  of  other  slates; 
and  as,  in  this,  it  has  reference  only  to  the 
dangers  which  may  accrue  to  other  states 
from  the  estnblishnieiif  of  republican  in- 
stitutions in  any  one,  it  considers  only  the 
fact  of  their  existence,  not  the  manner  of 
tlieir  origin.  The  right  of  anned  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  foreign 
states,  it  is  well  known,  lias  never  been 
disputed,  but  by  England  and  AinerictL 
Indeed,  it  has  lieen  maintained,  even  by 
phihjsophers  (Kant,Zum  eirigem  FrUdtii — 
On  per]>etual  Peace)  who  make  it  a  fun- 
damental article  of  international  law,  timt 
no  state  should  be  without  a  representa- 
tive govenimenu  This  right  of  annod 
inti'r>ention,  however,  admits  of  serious 
question  :  if  it  was  uiice  acknowledged,  it 
might  be  used,  also,  by  republi(^  In 
addition  to  the  importance  or  the  doctrine 
of  legitimacy,  in  regard  to  subjects  of 
inteniHtioual  law,  it  is  equally  important 
OS  re8|)ects  tiie  internal  government  of  a 
state;  as  it  de})ends  chiefly  upon  this  to 
decide  how  far  the  acts  of  a  government, 
merely  usurjM'd,  can  be  obligatory  on  the 
legitimate  government,  if  it  shouki  be 
again  restored.  This  obligation  can 
neither  be  maintained,  nor  denied,  uncon- 
ditionally. It  is  impossible  to  declare  all 
those  acts  of  the  pubUc  autliority,  which 
have  taken  place  during  a  long  ustirfiation, 
invalid.  It  would  be  equally  a))surd  to 
treat  as  alisolutely  unalterable  all  aliuses 
of  justice  (confiscations,  penal  laws,  attacks 
upon  the  private  pro|>erty  of  die  legitimate 
ruling  house)  by  which  the  usurpation 
was  attended.  If  the  previous  sovereign, 
tliercfure,  is  deposed,  no  oue  can  rutlue  to 
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the  people  the  right  of  submitting,  at  least 
for  a  season,  to  that  power  which  has 
been  established  in  the  plncc  of  the  legiti- 
mate goveniinont,  csiKrinlly  when  the 
latter  has  cen.«44-<l  to  htruggle  nguinst  the 
usurper,  or  continues  its  resistance  without 
sufficient  means.  This  principle  was  no- 
where expn'ssetl  so  early  ujul  m  deciiledly 
as  in  Kngluiul ;  for  nowhere  has  lijere  Imjcu 
such  a  variety  of  goverumcuts,  whicli 
wen»  oftpr>vanlf  (leclare<l  to  be  n)ere  usur- 
pations, OS  there,  during  the  contest,  for 
04  years,  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  and,  subsequently,  at  tho  time 
of  ilie  connnonwetdlh  and  of  Cromwell. 
Hence  tlie  English  early  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish actual  sovereignty  (government 
tit  facto)  from  legal  govenuncnt  (goveni- 
mcrit  dtjurt),  und  kud  down  the  ix)sition, 
tiiat  subjects  were  l>ound  to  yield  obedi- 
ence, even  to  a  U8ur|>er,  as  long  as  he  is 
in  full  |)ossession  of  public  power,  and 
that  they  arc  equally  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son in  forming  conspiracies  against  such  a 
timirper,  as  against  the  lawfid  monarch. 
(This  is  said  ii\  Kir  Matthew  Hole,  in  his 
Pleas  of  the  Crown,  i,  60;  Blackstoiie, 
Cojntnentaries,  i,*  .'J70,  and  iv,  77.)  Ac- 
cordingly, under  Edward  IV  of  York, 
when  ne  hail  deprived  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster of  the  throne,  in  llie  person  of 
Henry  VI,  pvrsons  were  punished,  who 
ha«i  been  guilty  of  treason  against  the 
last  king  of  the  deposed  house ;  and  an 
cxiirew  law  of  Henry  VH,  in  tlie  year 
14W.'),  declared  all  persons  innocent,  who 
had  promised  or  yielded  obedience  to  the 
king  de  facto  (the  usuriK'r).  Although 
Charles  II  numbered  tlie  years  of  his 
reign  fn)m  the  deatli  of  his  failicr  (Jan. 
1(>19),  yet  all  the  acts  of  the  interregnum 
remaine<l  in  full  force,  unless  they  were 
necessarily  re|>ealcd  by  the  enactment  of 
new  laws.*  In  France,  at  the  restoration, 
the  statesmen  were  obliged  to  adopt  tho 
same  principle.  The  idea  of  legitimacy 
is  to  be  considi-red,  moreover,  in  reference 
to  the  limits  of  die  power  of  sovereigns,  as 
well  the  natural  and  universal,  os  the  posi- 
tive or  conventional.  Even  the  ancients 
distingtiished  tyranny — jK)wer  without  a 
just  foinuiniion  [lyrannis  nhsifiu  tUulo,  or 
usur|>atii)ti) — from  the  unjust  use  of  power 
m  itself  legitimate  ((ynxnnu  exercitio) ;  and, 
if  legithnacy  is  once  viewed  as  a  princijtle 
of  national  law,  it  must  ncctrflHorily  be  as 
much  an  object  of  sup|)ort,  in  tliis  latter 
relation,  os  it  is  against  usurpation  and 
revolution.  The  maintenance  of  the  ex- 
isting slate  of  things  is  its  much  required 
in  tins  view  as  in  the  otbem,  and  for  a 
liighcr  purpose.    If  the  European  powers 


are  justifiable  in  maintaining  their  mo- 
narchical principles,  they  ore  no  less  au- 
thorized to  maintain  them  in  their  purity  ; 
that  is,  OS  the  meansof  legal  uuthonty,  and 
to  prevent  tite  ruin  of  those  institutions  by 
which  »iiey  are  to  l)e  kept  from  degen- 
erating into  despotism  ;  or,  if  tiiese  insti- 
tutions have  alri'ady  be<*n  destroyed,  to 
renew  them,  as  prudence  and  the  spirit 
of  the  times  will  allow.  This  authority, 
which  may  be  deduced  from  a  necessary 
duty,  tliey  hove  particularly  when  it  is 
requisite  to  support  an  existing  govern- 
ment, by  arms,  ugninst  ustiqmtion  or  the 
violence  of  the  mol>.  When  this  view  of 
legitimacy  finds  place  among  the  practical 
principles  of  national  law  (and  it  cojinot 
be  said  to  be  rejected,  as  much  has  already 
be«'n  done  in  its  spirit),  an  im|>ortnnt  step 
will  have  been  made  towards  the  accom- 
^plislnncnt  of  the  grand  project  of  univerwd 
order,  a  universal  tribunal,  ojul  universal 
peace.  (See  Malte  Brun's  TraiU  de  la  Le- 
giHmUe,&Lc^  Paris,  1825;  and  the  nrticlea 
jHi-la-ChapelU,  Confrres»,  Hobf  JlUiance.) 

Lehman.'*,  John  (teorge  ;  a  major  in  tiie 
royal  Saxon  army,  and  the  inventor  of  a 
method  of  tofwgmphicnl  drawing,  which 
is  called  after  his  name.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  miller  in  humble  circumstances,  and 
bom  May  11,  17(>5,  at  Baruth,  in  the  for- 
mer Saxon  electorate.  His  early  educa- 
tion he  received  from  the  villa^  smith, 
and  afterwards  worked  in  the  mdl.  The 
recruiting  officers,  who  often  attacked  llie 
lower  class  of  people  in  di^iguis**,  way- 
laid him,  and  carried  him  off  to  their 
quarters,  as  he  was  walking  to  church. 
Lehmann  soon  distinguislR'd  himself  by  his 
induritr)'  and  skill  in  writing  and  drawing. 
In  1793,  he  obtained  hLs  discharge,  in  order 
to  devote  himself  entirc'ly  to  tojiograpliical 
lalmrs,  and  surveyed  about  500  s«|uare 
miles  in  the  Erzgebirge,  together  with  seve- 
ral private  e^<tate8.  The  want  of  the  com- 
mon facilities  fur  surveying,  led  him  to  tho 
invention  and  application  of  those  impor- 
tant rules,  which  arc  found  in  tiie  S(>cond 
volume  of  his  work.  Lehmann  also  gained 
much  ex}K-ricnce  in  regard  to  tlic  origin 
and  constitution  of  single  elevations,  and 
of  mountainous  chains,  and  aAerwanl.i 
founded  U|X)n  it  his  mcMle  of  toi)ogniphical 
drawing,  translated  into  English  by  Si- 
bom,  lie  made  tlie  campaigns  under 
Nn|K)leou,  in  the  Saxon  anny,  and  uer- 
fonnetl  imfK>rtBnt  services.  Na|»oleon 
held  him  in  high  estimation.  By  constant 
application  to  his  profession,  he  contracted 
a  diseiiw!  which  finally  terminated  his 
life,  SepL  G,  181 1 .  His  system  is  of  great 
importaoco  to  the  soldier.    It  was  pub- 
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liahed,  aller  h  is  death,  by  profewBor  Fischer,  Boineburg,  be  WM  now  named  an  eleetotal 
widi  Lahmann'H  laxt  iin|iroveiueiiLM.  couineHor^idchaDcellorofjufltice;  buttfais 

Lr.iBjriTa,  Gottfripcl  Willielm,  buron  of,  iHisiiiess  could  not  witi^fy  a  inind  thirsting 
one  of  the  moat  celet«at«d  itcholan  and  for  knowledge,  iie  continued  bis  literaiy 
pbiloaopheni  Aat  Ocwnany  hm  erer  labon^  and  puMMiwl  Vb  Tkmria  Mthu 
produced,  was  bom  at  Leifisic,  July  3,  alatractl,ViuAT%eona ^htuM  concrd\{\i>7\^ 
mUlR.  \\\^  father,  who  \\m  professor  of  — two  phyeicai  inauiriee,  remarkable  only 
jMrifttmulonce  iu  that  city,  died  before  his  for  the  ooldnefla  or  their  viewB),  and  also 
•on  nad  completed  his  sixth  year.  Leib-  his  Sacrommda  Trimttm,  per  nova  Arfru- 
nitz  att«'n<l«'»l  the  school  of  §t.  Nicholas,  m^-nta  tfysrif^  ft^frnnL,  n  work  directed 
in  Lei[)Hic,  ull  lie  wa»  15  years  old,  with-  u^^auiht  the  attacks  of  the  Pole  Wia»wa- 
out,  however,  adhering  atrictljr  to  tbe  tnii^  i1m  ^QHrinaof  the  TVfautjr.  In 
prescribed  course,  aa  he  was  devotedly    the  OMII  ^''^  literar}'  splendor  of 

Bttarhrd  to  Livv  and  Virgil,  amouf  the  Pafli  had  anracted  his  attention,  and 
Latin  wntcrs.   The  latter  Ik  knew  aiiBoet  be  wUUi^^  undertook  to  acoomp«iy 
eotiiraly  bf  heart,  and,  even  in  his  old  age,  the  young  Boinebui^  thither  (167S).  Tbe 
he  used  to  repeat  whole  lMM»k.s  of  \m   dlHtractioiH  of  tlin  capital  did  not  draw 
poems.    He  was  soon  duitiuguihhed  fur  liim  from  hiii  studies.   He  appUed  himsell' 
rapidity  of  comprehemioB  and  ftdBtjf  of  partionlarigr  l»  wdiemaiiea^  and  enjoyed 
expression.    At  tlx*  ui^'  of  15  years,  he   the  nrquainiance  of  the  celebrated  Hny- 
began  his  academical  courae  at  Leipsic,  guiui,  whose  exoectatioos  be  answered  by 
and,  aithougli  his  principal  study  was       me  mvention  oi  an  arithmetical  nacMnei 
teiMibly  law,  be  i>uid  [larticuhir  nttentkm  to  mmilar  to  that  of  Pa£icd.    Hn  patron, 
tnatiieiimtics  and  iiliiIo<M>|)liy,  at  that  time   Boincl)\irp,  died  K^Tl,  nnd  Leibnitr.  who 
taught  by  James  1  huioa^ius.    He  passed   had  uoihiim  to  detain  him  longer  iu  Pohi*, 
ODeyearatlena,inoidertoavaUhlniMlfof  declined  tbe  place  of  pensioner  in  tlio 
tile  iti>trii(*tiniH  <tf  the  celehrate<l  mathema-    academy,  as  it  would  have  b«'rn  neccssarj' 
tic'ian  Khrluu-d  WeigeL  AAer  his  return  to  for  him  to  embrace  tiie  Cathohc  rehgion, 
Leipsic,  he  studied  the  Ot«cian  philosophy,  and  went  to  England,  where  be  benme 
He  gave  a  splendid  proof  of  his  [irogress,  acauamted  with  WaUia,  Bayle,  Oldenbtirg 
in  his  philoso|>hiral  dissertutioii  De  Pnn-    nnd  Newton.    He  then  applied  to  tlie 
dpio  Indtciduationigf  which  he  dcteuded   duke  of  Bnmawck-Lunoburir,  who  gave 
trader  TbonMilua  (1664),  and  whieh  mm  faimtbeoffice  of  coimnUor,  and  a  nenaion, 
followed  by  sevoml  legal  treatis-^:,  p.     De   with  permission  to  extend  his  n^idence  in 
ComHtionibH*  { 16rt5),  and  by  a  remarkable  forei(|n  countries  at  h»  pleasure.  Avail- 
philosoplitco-raathematical  treati8e,|leidK  ing  mniMlf  of  tide  peimwion,  he  returned 
U  combtnatoria.    In  his  30th  year,  he  pre-  |o  Paris,  where  he  spent  15  mnnths,  de- 
aented  himself  to  the  legal  faculty,  as  a  TOted  entirely  to  matlieroadca,  and  then 
candidate  for  a  doctorate,  but  wum  refused   returned,  hy  die  way  of  Englandand  Mel- 
on account  of  his  youth,  and  received  hb  land,  to  Hanover,  where  Im  anived  163'^ 
degree  at  Aliorf    He  was  oftered  the   ain!  iiiinif dintr  ly  t^ntered  ui>on  the  super- 
place  of  professor  exuuordinary  of  law,  in   iuiendeuce  ot"  the  library,  which  waa  his 
that  university,  but  he  preferred  goinr  to  principal  duty.  Here  he  aeon  published 
Nuremhurg,  where  there  were  manv  dis-    his  treatis<>  Dt  Jure  Supremritus  ae  Lega- 
tinguished  men.   The  haron  Von  ftoine     lr>ni^  Pntinpum  Germania,  and  labored, 
buj»,  ii;uuister  to  the  elector  of  Meut2,   witli  great  zeal,  to  efieet  the  publication  of 
hai%ig  become  acquainted  with  him,  with-  ttm  Acta  EnuKtorum,  On  thodeatbofte 
drew  him  fnun  a  society  of  alrlu  iuists,  in    duke  of  Brunswick,  his  successor  com- 
that  city,  with  which  he  had  coimected  inissioned  Leibnitz  to  write  tlie  bistoiy  of 
hunself,  and,  promising  him  a  place  in  die  hie  honee.  In  order  to  coosolt  Ae  doen- 
scrvice  of  the  elector,  hid  need  him  to  to  ments  necessary  for  that  purpose,  Leilv 
himself  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.    Here   nitz  went  (1687)  to  Vienna,  and  (as  the 
appeared,  iu  1067,  his  AWa  Meihodus  dis-   old  counts  of  Liguria,  Tuscany  and  Erte 
cemte  dbeendsgve  Jiuiiiii'iafenlwr,  which   wen;  s|ining  from  the  same  source  as  the 
is  remarkable  for  its  cWr,  and,  at  the   house  of  Bnmswick)  tlicnrc  to  Italy.  Tlie 
same  time,  profound  views,  and  wliich,  at  three  years  which  he  spent  in  making 
the  leoueat  of  his  patron,  was  eoon  fbl-  tfaeee  toure  of  investigation,  MippHed  him 
lowed  oy  a  treatise,  in  which  he  endeav-   with  an  immense  mass  of  diplomatic  nnd 
ored  to  y)n)ve  to  the  Poles,  tliat  it  was  for   political  materials,  the  amaUeat  portion  of 
their  hiterest  to  elect  the  prmce  of  Neu-   which  appeared  in  the  WMic  he  had  un» 
burg  king,  in  preference  to  any  of  the   dcrtaken:  the  remainder  was  published  in 
other  candidatea.   At  the  mffeatioD  of  1698  and  1700^  UHkr  tbe  title  Oodez  Ml 
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€tentium  diplomatkus^  and  Mantissa  Codi-  «eUor,  >vith  a  pension  of  1000  roubles. 

da.   At  the  sanie  tiiiie,  he  eiupluyed  him-  Loadeti  with  honnrsi,  he  crowned  his  lit- 

aelf  ia  amngiog  the  materials  wUdA  be  erary  ftme  by  his  celelM«ted  JStrat  dt 

liad  collected  tor  fiis  historical  undcrtukiii^,  TlUodich  (1710),  in  which  he  maintained 

aud,  aAer  liaviiitt  publiabed  an  essay  on  tlie  doctrines  of  preestabliahed  haniioo; 

iMCWeQIK 


lbs  ffitHIWMlilHi  botwMii  the  bouM  of  and  optimisnif  and  whicfa  wes  fbtlowea 

Bninnnek  and  Este,  which  ptocund  Urn  (1715)  hy  his  Essai  ntr  VEnlendtment  hu- 

the  appointments  of  privy  counsellor  of  main.  The  life  of  this  individual,  so  highly 

justice,  and  historifigrupher,  he  gave  to  fiivored  by  iurtune.  was  not  entirely  I'reo 

the  woiid  (1707—11)  Sarifiortt  Ravm  ftom  eebunby.  lue  unAitunate  contro- 

BrunsrirtTisinm  (3  voUmies,  Iblio).    But  versy  witli  Siewtnn,  conceniing  the  dis- 

this  important  work  was  only  a  preparato-  covery  of  tlic  dilferential  calculus,  and  the 

pwwSSrd         ^'^"'^^  itself  was  never  pains  of  the  gout,  imbittered  the^ckMc  of 


the  outline  only  was  found  his  active  lite.   He  died  in  hm  70lh  year, 

anionfr  hh  pap<-rs  after  his  death,  and  pub-  Nov.  14,  171G.  His  monument,  constnict- 

luUied  in  tlie  Ada  Erudiiortan  for  1717.  ed  in  the  form  of  a  teinpie,  hears  tlie  sim- 

AcoorcQng  to  this  plan,  we  should  have  pie  inieription  Oua  LeSkmHi  Leiboits 

had  a  general  account  of  the  primitive  was  of  the  middle  size,  iliin,  but  of  firm 

conditiou,  not  only  of  Germany,  but  of  the  healtli,  witli  a  habitual  stoop.   His  hair 

wfaofe'  worid,  in  conformity  with  tlie  was  black  in  his  youth,  but  labor  earlv 

views  given  by  Leibnitz  in  his  Prulotrrrju  midered  it  white ;  and  his  9y9f^  wbiM 

(See  tlie  Ada  Erudiiorvm  for  1G93-)  The  were  short-sighted,  were  strong,  even  in 

Aecesnone$  hxstonat^  and  the  Ditqvititio  old  age.   He  had  a  pleasing  couuienance, 

dk  Origim  JWnleonMi,  were  pubfined  at  a  wann  temperament,  end  as  mueb  animaf^ 

Hanover,  in  1715.    As  Leibnitz  disjilnyeil  tion  in  his  delivery  as  he  had  in  his  labors, 

a  profound  knowledge  of  history  in  the  He  studied  during  nearly  ilie  whole  night, 

above-mentioned  works,  so  he  showed  a  and  oflen  took  his  sleep  in  his  chair, 

no  less  intfimiie  aequaintance  with  theolo-  which  is  presenred  in  the  library  at  Hano- 

gj',  in  his  attempts  at  fonnuig  a  plan  for  ver.   Reading  every  thing,  without  dis- 

reuniting  the  Protestants  and  CathoUcsi  in  tinction,he  contented  himself  with  making 

whksb  be  spent  much  ihiitleM  Ubor,  in  Axat  exinctB,  on  little  pieoee  of  paper, 

conjunction  with  Molanus  and  BossueL  which  he  kept  in  different  com^iartnients, 

Among  his  plans  for  the  good  of  mankind,  though  his  memory  was  so  excellent  that 

may  be  mentioned  his  exertions  to  invent  he  liad  Uttle  need  to  refer  to  tliem.  His 

aimiveraal  chaiBeter,and  a  common  phii-  correspoodenoe,  which  extended  even  to 

oeophical  language  { pasigraphif).     His  China,  together  with  the  other  relations 

labors  in  auotiier  scientific  undertaking  which  be  maintained  witli  diderent  classes 

were  bener  fswaided.   llie  elector  or  of  men,  took  up  a  great  {lait  of  his  time 

Brandenburg  (afterwards  Frederic  I,  king  In  his  intercourse  with  otliersj,  he  was 

of  Prussia)  requested  his  advice  in  the  es-  eabv,  widiout  arrogance  or  jealousy ;  irri- 

ittblishuient  of  the  royal  academy  of  sci-  table,  but  quickly  reconciled.    His  ex- 

eocea  at  Beriin,  and,  when  the  institution  pensea  were  very  moderate,  and  his  ene- 

WM  completed,  according  to  his  plan,  the  mies  reproached  him  with  avarice.  He 

elector  made  him  president  of  the  acade-  was  tQlally  negligent  of  his  domestic 

my  (1700).    Leibnitz  fumiahed  a  greet  aAJn^  and  was  never  marrisd.  The 

PMt  of  the  papers  in  tha  Mmdimifa  Beny-  spuit  of  the  a<:(>,  the  study  of  the  older 

mierwiVr,  which  the  new  academy  publish-  systems  of  philosophy,  among  wliich  the 

ed  in  1710.   On  tlie  death  of  the  king,  Grecian  had  occupied  much  of  his  atten- 

threa  jvub  after,  his  suoceasor  bavhig  littto  tion,  and,  above  all,  tlie  mathematical  turn 

taste  for  the  sciences,  Leibnitz  foresaw  tlie  of  his  mind,  combined  to  produce  his  pe- 

fidl  of  the  society,  and  therefore  hastened  culiar  system  of  philosophy.  He  expected 

to  Vienna  to  obtain  for  it  the  protection  of  to  reform  philosophy  by  giving  it  this 

tb0  omperor  Charles  VL  His  efforts  were  dirscdoo,  and  he  noped  to  esuiblish  its 

un8UC<»«}*ful,  although  he  received  a  most  principles  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rtrifo 

flattering  reception  from  tiie  emperor,  who  between  diliereut  parties  would  cease  of 

hadafaeadyeonftffred  on  hu&thedif^hiM  linIC  On  thii  aeeount,  be  was  m  favor 


of  buOO,  and  si  aufie  counsellor,  with  a  of  rationalism  (q.  \.\  in  the  sense  in  which 

pension  of 2000  florins.   He  also  had  an  it  was  maintained  by  Plato,  and  the  qre- 

mterview  witli  the  czar  Peter,  at  Torgau  tem  of  demonstration,  which  prevented 

(1711),  who,  in  return  for  his  advice  con-  bim  from  entirely  rqeetiiig  tlie  scholastic 

coming  the  civilization  of  his  vast  empire,  philosophy.   There  are  in  philoHopliy,  as 

conftned  on  him  the  title  of  privy  coun-  in  mathematics^  necewory  truths,  which 
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cannot  b«  learned  from  etperienrc,  but   hII  fiuite  bc-in;^  are  aggregalea  of  nooade, 

bo  grounded  in  the  »o\i\  it»>lf,  aa  some  having  a  cc-iitnU and  { 


they  rest  on  prinriplrs^  ilii;  proof  of  which  ad.  Tiie  ditli  n-nt  cIniMcs  of  monads 
is  iodependent  of  tiie  evidence  of  the  conceive  of  the  univene  with  difleroot 


Tlito  Anna  tiM  biiia  of  the  Ldb-  dagwea  of  dirtnttneai;  God  alone 

nitziaii  rationalism,  tlie  prin('i|»nl  charac-  ceivcs  it  pt^rftictly.    There  ia  no  aciuuj 

teriatica  of  wiiich  are  a  peculiar  tht-ory  of  influence  [influxtu phftictu)  of  one  thiug 

kDOwledffe,  the  doctrine  of  M ooadology,  on  another,  but  only  an  ideal  connexion ; 


and  the  t1ieodicoa,ordoctrinoofofidffnlwfct  Lot  Iho  tMamolefaaafMof  eoeh  mooad 

With  repnnl  to  knowh^Ipfv,  according  to  are  so  nrrangpd  ns  to  a^jee  with  the 
thia  ayateui — I.  'i'he  ueooeary  trutha  are  cbauffee  in  the  iiionada  inimediaiely  con- 

BOMM* 


iBBoto  m  tbo  oool,  Doiy'iiideni,  ootiMlIf  noeioil^filb  it  Tbeeoooooft 

foniiing  ohjcctH  of  knowledge,  but  capable  nicnt  ia  iho  ioflBlte  wistlom  and  ahiiighty 
of  being  called  forth  by  circumstaucea.  power  of  the  Dalty.  The  divine  under- 
Whatever  ia  derived  from  the  aensea  ia  standing  is  the  proioCypeof  all  tn{th,beaij- 
eoofuaed,  and  distinct  knowledge  is  ]His-  ty  and  absolute  good,  and  by  hoUdM  inte- 
sessed  only  by  the  understanding.'.  These  nor  changes  in  tlie  monads  were  so  prede- 
viewB  are  opposed  to  the  euipihciiiin  of  terrained,  that  there  is  a  pertect  haruionjr 
lioeko.  In  oider  to  tmSn  Iratb,  it  io  in  Aaj^iiirciwioii  Tliia  ptedeleriuiiiatioii 
necessary  to  use  the  ndes  of  logic,  as  or  established  harmony  w;i.s  nrnin£r(*d  by 
mathematicians  also  use  them,  by  unfold-  the  Godhead  when  tiie  plan  of  the  world 
ing,  analytically,  tlie  simple  truths  con-  was  formed.  3.  The  Theodicea  is  the 
toined  in  a  subject,  until  the  fundamental  defence  of  the  supreme  wisiloin  of  the 
truth  ia  attained.  The*  Cartesian  criterion  Creator  of  the  worltl,  which  had  hoen 
— deameaa  and  diatinctneas — ia  not  suffi-  impugned,  on  account  of  the  exisleuce 
oient  **Oar  ooochpiona,'*  njiLBilMiiiB  of  eviL  Budi  n  Tlieodieeo  Leihoiis 
( (^11,94^*' rest  on  tvro^reatprinoiplf^—  itt' mptpd,  particulnif  00  uccount  of 
the  principle  of  contradiction  (according  the  contmr}'  views  orauglit  torward  by 
to  which  we  deem  that  false  which  in-  Bayle.  Acconliiig  to  tte  Leibnilziaii 
in  contradiction,  and  that  true  which  system,  an  infinite  Dumber  of  worlds 


is  opp<>s<Ml  to  falsehood),  and  the  princi-  Jin*  poysiliie  in  tlie  divine  understand- 
ule  of  the  sulficient  reaaon  (which  leaches  ing;  but,  ot'  all  possible  ones,  God  ban 
iIhI  no  Miertioo  ia  trtra,  V  no  aufldenc  vkmm  inuwd  tlie  ba«.  Every 
reason  can  be  given  why  it  is  tnie,  rather  diing  which  really  is,  connexion, 
than  false),  which  leads  to  an  alieolute  even  if,  by  itself  it  ia  iniperfecL  Th» 
final  reason,  independent  of  accidental  hvstt  in  is  therefore  denominated  opli- 
eimmMlnieea.  But  the  lloal  leason  of  Each  being  is  intended  to  attain 
the  certainty  of  innate  neceMiy  truths  is  th-  hiu'iu'sf  deifire  of  happiness  of  which 
in  God,  as  the  source  of  all  neeaotoiy  and  it  ts  capable, and  is  to  coutribute,a8  a  part, 
eteraal  truth.  9L  Monadology  fmna  the  to  the  peifbellon  of  the  wfaola.  The  ex- 
centnd  point  of  the  ayalem,  and  Lelb-  laleBoo  of  ovil  is  no  arpmn-nt  against  this 
nitz  believed  that,  in  this,  he  had  discov-  tJj'stom,  hfvsuae  metapliysiral  evil  iamere- 
ered  the  fundamental  basis  of  actual  ly  a  nect!.ss?uy  ijn perfection  in  the  nature 
knowledge.  AH  experience  tBoehes  us  of  finite  things,  from  which  imped*  ction, 
that  then?  are  compoimd  sulistaDces ;  con-  physical  evil  fsiifVt  riiijU')  an<l  immd  oil 
eequently  there  must  be  simple  ones.  The  (siuj  necessarily  proceed.  iMoi:ai  evil  ia 
aenuuB  fin  m  only  eoolhsed,  the  under-  fbtinM  hi  the  freedom  of  Mle  apirili. 
■landing  distinct,  knowledge ;  and  the  which  consists  in  choosing,  according  to 
rini|rie,  which  cannot  Ix*  n^copiilsed  by  grounds  of  preference,  one  among  many 
the  aeoaes,  is  the  ground  of  the  comiMuind.  physically  i>ossible  actions ;  for,  althuugii 
Tbeae  iimple  substances,  from  which  the  every  ^ng  in  the  world  is  nece— rifrf  de- 
compound are  formed,  and  each  of  which  tennined,  still  man,  In'ing  ignonuit  of  the 
difiera^  in  its  qualitiea,  from  oil  others,  future,  must  act  from  the  convictions  of 
einee  there  are  no  fwo  thhin  ezaetly  hie  neeon.  Leifaiiiis  nowheiv  mnkne  n 
alike,  Ldbnitz  calls  monodk,  of  which  he  complete  connected  exposition  of  tliis 
aaaumes  fonr  wrfs — pure  monads  (or  living  philosophical  system,  but  has  only  pro- 
beings),  tlic  souls  of  beasts,  the  souls  of  posed  it  in  his  writings,  by  piecerneal,  and 


men,  and  Go<i,  who,  as  the  origin  of  all  it  ie  therefore  difiicult  to  follow  his  cou 

know1c<Igc,  of  reality,  and  of  the  existence  of  thouj^ht.    This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 

of  things^  the  eternal,  original  Monad,  into  a  more  critical  examination  of  the 

heeaQatheJMbiMVflienaAnN.  Allenaied  vdne  of  theee  hypotheeee;  it  ie  euiB- 


■eevniied  with  bodies  or,  mther,  oient  to 
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the  greatest  sprvicc  in  promotiiiaf  tho 
progress  of  reai^oti,  m  thcv  Imu.'  pivrii  ihat 
impiilw  to  the  pliilowiphiral  world,  wWmh 
Ills  niQiheiimticnl  disooverics,  to  on  nc- 
cniiiit  of  which  we  now  proceed,  pave  to 
tfie  inatheinaticinns  of  his  time.    His  at- 
tention wa«  enrly  directed  to  njntheiiinfi- 
enl  rfwarrhes;  and,  in  a  letter  to  iUq 
ronntrss  of  Kiehnanna  gpc  (171(1),  ho  re- 
Intes,  that,  even  in  hia  UiHi  year,  lie  was 
<»ocupifd  in  considering  lljc  differences  of 
th«»sc  niinjbere  whose  succession  fonns 
a  n-gidar  seriea.    He  thus  arrived  at  the 
law  of  con:.iant  magnitudes,  which  is  al- 
\vnys  foimd  exactly,  or  hy  apj)ro.\irnntion, 
it  the  nieml»ers  of  the  'm^riva,  and  then 
their  first,  second,  &:c^  differences  are  snh- 
trarted  fmni  eaeh  other;  but,  when  ho 
yyas  in  En^rland,  wishing  to  puhlish  his 
HUjijK)sed  «Irscovery,  he  found  liirns<  |f  aii- 
ticifwted   hy  a  French  mathematician, 
Krgnault.     A  second  similar  affair  in- 
duced him  to  Mudy  ."MercatorV  Lognrith- 
vwUchnica,  which  he  carricid  wiiii  him  to 
F" ranee,  where  he  surprise«l  lluygens  by 
conujiunicating  to  him  liis  di:<cover>'  of 
an  infinite  series  for  the  surface  of  tJie 
circle,  similar  to  that  of  Mercator  for  tlie 
hyperbola.    This  was  made  known  by 
Oldenburg:  to  Newion,  who  congratulated 
I^ibnitz  on  his  discover}'.   Animated  l)y 
tins  result,  Leibnitz  resumed  liis  researches 
into  the  difference  of  numbere,  and,  in 
this  way,  ho  was  led  to  the  discover}- 
<>t  the  iliffc-reiitial  calculus.    In  a  letter 
of  Jum-  21,  Id//,  he  communicated  this 
discover);  to  Oldenburg,  for  Ne  wton's 
examination.     In  comjMuSng  the  whole 
course  of  reasoning  which  In-  pursues 
in  his  calculations,  with  the  views  which 
lie  at  tJie  foundation  of  Newton's  meth^xl 
of  fluxions  not  the  least  similaritv  can  Ix) 
discovered   lietwecn  the  two  nietliods; 
which  is  the  Ix  st  |inMif  that  each  of  these 
priMit  men,  in  n^ality,  attained  tlie  same 
n  siilt  for  himself,  entirely  inde|M-nd<'nt  of 
the  other.    I^-ibnitz,  however,  received  no 
answer  fmm  Newton  to  this  remarkable 
letter,  and  things  remained  in  this  state 
till  IG*J2,  when  the  .7r/u  Enidilonm  was 
comnieuced.    Leibnitz  Mas,  from  the  Im-- 
ginning,  one  of  its  most  active  contributors, 
and,  in  the  October  number  of  1(184,  he 
published  a  complete  account  of  his  dif- 
feri'ntial  calculus,  exactly  as  ho  had  com- 
numicated  it  to  Newton.    It  is  worlliy  of 
remark,  that,  at  this  time,  no  one  (|uestion- 
ed  the  claims  of  L«  ibnif/.  to  the  discover)' 
of  this  new  mo<le  of  calculation.    On  tlio 
contrar},  Newlou  publicly  nrknowlcdgt?d 
the  merit  of  ilie  Gennan',  and  mndi'  the 
most  honorable  mention  of  Iiini  in  his  Prin- 
voL.  VII.  42 


cipin,  Leibnitz  continued,  with  imiiringac- 
tivity,  to  make  impniveineuts  in  his  method. 
The  diffi  n-niial  calculus,  togelJier  with  its 
converse,  which  D'ibnitz  callecl  summato- 
njy  but  t(»  which  John  B<'moulli  gave  the 
nmne  of  inUgral  calciUus,  was  bi  high 
esteem  on  the  continent,  and  had  Uen 
much  used  and  extended,  l)oth  by  Ber- 
noulli and  the  marquis  de  I'llopital,  when 
iri  Um,  1>2  years  atler  the  letter  of  Leih-' 
nitz  to^Newton,  which  was  dated  June 
21,  1()77,  and  15  years  after  the  publica- 
tion of  tJie  tbeorj-  in  the  manner  already 
mentioned,  in  the  Ociolxir  (Hjy4)  number 
of  tho  . Ida  Ervditonim^  it  was  contended, 
for  the  first  time,  bv  Fatio  (le  Duillier,  thai 
Newton  was  the  discoven  r  of  thns  mode 
of  n  ckoning.     This  article  was  written 
in  an  off  nsive  torn-,  and  Leibnitz  auswer- 
e<l  it  iti  the  Jlcla  Eruditonim,    His  reply, 
for  ft  tinjc,  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  ;  but' 
five  years  arter^vanls(1704),  Newton,  hav- 
mg  piiblishetl  his  Optics,  at  the  close  of 
which  he  anpended  an  exposition  of  hia 
methoti  of  fluxions,  which  he  claimed  to 
have  inventcif  as  etu-ly  as  1G<«,  tl)c  ^eta 
Entditonm  gave  an '  extract  from  this 
work  in  the  next  year,  and,  by  making  a 
comparison  l)etween  the  incihod  of  fluxions 
and  the  .'system  of  differfailial  calculus,  to 
tiic  disadvantage  of  the  fonner,  awakened 
nnew  ilie  dispute  lietween  tlie  parties. 
Keill,  profi'to^or  of  astronomy  at  Oxford, 
(leclared,  in  the  Pliilo.Kopliiral  Transac- 
tions for  1708,  not  onl>  iliat  Newt<ni  was 
the  original  inventor  of  tho  new  system, 
but  that  Leibnitz  had  formed  his  upon 
Newton's  merely  by  changing  ilie  ex- 
pressions and  tlie  signs.    Leibnitz,  there- 
lore,  wr*Jte  to  Hans  Pleane,  wcretajy  to 
the  royal  sf.cietv,  to  retjiiesi  the  .»*oeiety 
to  decide  U'twcm  him  and  Keill.  The 
«>ciely  immediatelv  named  a  committee, 
who  came  to  the'  following  conclusion, 
that,  in  reality,  then;  was  no  difference 
Unween  the   differential  calculus  and 
fluxions,  and  that  the  (piestion  <lid  not 
luni  on  the  invention  of  the.  one  or  the 
otJier,  but  on  priority,  with  n  spect  to 
which  there  was  strong  proof  that  New- 
ton had  possessed  the  s>  stem  15  years  he- 
fore  the  piil)licati<»n  of  Leibnitz's  articltr  in 
they7rto  Eruditontm,  aiid  that,  iherefons 
Keill's   JLssertiou    conceniiiig  I^ibnitz 
could  not  be  considere<l  as  a  ealuiiiiiv. 
This  decision  of  the  society  only  n  iidrr- 
ed  the  schism  l)etween  llie  parti«s  wider; 
and  Leibnitz  n-nden  d  thejjuam  i  inTC(»n- 
cilable,  by  sending  a  letter  to  the  al>be  Conti, 
who  was  then  in  England,  and  acted  tho 
part  of  a  mediator  l)etween  the  parties. 
In  this  letter,  wliich  waa  intended  to  be 
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ihown' to  Newton,  among  other  offennve 
ezpreoioni,  he  gave  him  to  understatu), 
that  it  was  impo^blu  that  ho  .shttiild  1ihv«' 
Ui vented  the  algonliim  ot'  iutinitely  uiuali 
magnitudes  before  hiooMlC  Newton  ro- 

.  plied  thniuph  Coiiti ;  and  tin*  dispute  ron- 
tiiiued  till  tiie  death  of  Leibuitz.  Lewi^ 
Dutena,  eecretary  of  legation  in  the  Eng- 
Kih  wrvioOi  paMished  Uut  inoit  oomplete 
and  aceurBt<"  <  iliii"!!  <>r  t!'^  n-orks  of 
Leibnitz — Go.  OuU.  Itetbmiii  Omra  om- 
nia (Geneva,  1768^  6  volumes,  4to.).  In 
Diitens'8  edition,  however,  all  those  pliilo- 
eopliical  works  an  omitted  whicii  Kaspe 
had  pubUahed  (Amsterdarn,  171^,  4toA 
imder  the  title  (Eums  philnaophupun  de 
M.  Leibnitz.  Itolh  collertioriH  ulumld  l>e 
united.  Dutens  did  uot  accomplish  his 
ludertaking  without  gnat  difficulty,  and 
he  de««cribe*",  in  a  verj-  interesting  manner, 
the  obstacies  he  encountered  iu  collecting 
writings  ao  nuBwroua  and  so  widely  scat- 
tered, and  his  comspondenre  on  the  sub- 
ject with  Voltaire,  m  liia  .Mhnoirfs  (Pun 
yiyagtur  qui  at  repose  (volume  i.  p, 
S48).  Eccard,  his  ultimate  triend,  and, 
ni)vr  Ills  dcnth,  libi-nrian  at  Hantn  t  r,  first 
wrote  tlie  hie  of  thia  extroonliuan'  iii&ii, 
wbo  had  aurveyad  the  whole  ifeld  of 
idenee  willi  a  pemdating  eye.  We  ha\  e 
also  oii1op:i(><)  on  him,  by  Kiistner  (I76y)i 
by  liailly  and  romciielle. 

Leici:<(ti:r  ;  a  town  of  England,  the 
capital  of  Leicestershire,  on  th(^  rfoan*,  in 
the  centre  of  tlie  fiueM  wool  district  iu 
tho  kingdom.  The  ehiefmanuftclurB  ia 
that  of  combing  and  Bpimiing  wool,  and 
mnkit){r  it  into  stockings ;  and,  in  this  busi- 
iii  sits  11  is,  except  Nottiugliam,  the  priuci- 
pal  town  in  the  lungdom.  It  aeoas  two 
lilt  inl»ers  to  parliament.  The  numlx  r  of 
voters  is  about  2000.   Popuhuion,  30,125. 

LnccBTSB,  Eau  or.  (See  DudUjf, 
RoberL) 

LEionTox,  Rolx^rt,  a  pious  Srotcli  prel- 
ate, was  born  iu  Loudou,  iu  Uil'Sj  and 
edueatad  at  liia  univenity  of  Edinburglu 
He  was  snbt^eqiicntly  sent  to  France,  aiul, 
on  his  return,  obtaiued  Presbyterian  ordi- 
nation, and  waa  aettied  at  Newbotde,  near 
Edinburgh.  Disapproved  of  l>y  his  Pres- 
bMerian  bn^lhreii,  a>»  not  sut^iciently  po- 
lemical in  his  discoui^^s,  lie  nrfigned  his 
Uving,  and  was  soon  nWvr  chosen  prinei- 
pal  of  the  university  of  F'diul'urjrh.  When 
Charles  II  resolved  to  reestHbli.sli  Episco- 
pacy in  Soodand,  doctor  Leighton  waa 
mduced  to  accept  a  bishonric,  but  chose 
the  humblest  of  the  whole,  Dumblain, 
and  would  not  ioin  in  tlie  pompous  eutry 
of  his  brethren  UHo  Edinburgh.  Ha  nar- 
artbelaas  baeama  archbiihop  of  QtrngaWf 


chiefly  impelled,  it  is  believed,  by  a  hope 
of  flirtbenng  a  scheme  of  reconciliation 
Iwnween  the  Presl>yieriaii>  nnd  EfMsmpn- 
lians.  Disappointed  1  in  tiiiti  hope,  as  aiso 
in  his  wisbea  to  nwlwaln  dieaerinioidoua 
fc(  linjrs  of  !>jth  parties,  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  requestikl  leave  to  resign  liis 
but  his  resignation  was  not  accepted.  He 
never,  however,  returned  to  Scotland, 
and  died  in  London,  Fob.  1,  l<jd4,  va  the 
71st  year  of  his  age.  Arclibishop  Leigh- 
ton  waa  eelebrtfad  for  his  gentleness 
mofleration  and  disinterestedness ;  for,  al- 
thoush  his  bishopric  produced  only  £200; 
and  nia  arehUnopne  barely  £400  per 
aimum,  he  founded  exhibitions  both  in 
the  colleges  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
As  a  preacher,  he  was  admired  bevond  all 
hia  contemponunes,  and  his  Works  ham 
not  yet  lost  their  |>opuI:irity,  a  complete 
edition  ot*  iheni  iia\in£  been  published  iu 
1806  (6  rola.,  8vo.),  widi  n  lift  of  die  an* 
thor. 

Lf.ipsic  (properly,  Leipzig).  There  is, 
perhaps,  uo  ciiy  iu  Europe,  of  its  size  and 
population,  so  important  in  a  fitetaiy, 
commercial  and  historical  connexion,  as 
Leipsic  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  centuiy. 
a  little  Sdavtmian  village  stood  In  the  an- 
gle formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Parde 
with  the  Pleisse.  It  received  its  name 
from  the  numerous  lindens  (Sclavonic, 
Up,  Upa)  in  the  neighborhood.  The  first 
mentioin)f  Leipsic,  as  a  fortified  city,  with 
wails  and  ditches,  is  iu  llie  twelftli  centuiy, 
in  the  thna  of  Otho  dm  Kieh^  who  aalab* 
fished  the  two  fains  of  Easter  and  Michael* 
mas.  The  bull  whi<"h  Alexander  V  issued, 
in  for  tlu'  establishment  of  the  uni- 
versity, calb  it "  the  populous  and  qweioua 
Lii)zk."    The  city  it.self,  at  that  time,  was 

}>robably  of  the  same  extent  as  at  ureaent» 
br  the  ditch  aurrotrnding  it  enited  in 
1454.  But  during  tlie  |H'ace  which  fol- 
lowed llie  seven  years'  war,  the  fortifica- 
tions fell  into  decay,  and  the  ditch  waa 
converted  into  a  garden,  which,  instead 
of  ramparts,  encin*lc<l  the  whole  city. 
Willi  tlie  increasiue  prosperity  of  the 
dtiaent^tliaeityrecSved  now  amibeBiali- 
ments.  Leipsic  stands  in  a  laige  plain, 
which  is  fertile,  and  enlivened  by  thriving 
villages.  According  to  OI>erreit,  the  ol^ 
servatory  is  situated  in  lat.  v'>l="-<!0'  19"  N., 
Ion.  12°  21'  4r>"  E.  Population,  41,000. 
The  plains  of  Lci|i6ic  are  watered  by  four 
rif  eia  the  Pldaae,  tlia  Efaler,  die  nuda^ 
and  the  Fupfje.  Tlie  city  has  four  gatc^ 
and  is  divided  into  tour  quarters,  contain* 
ing  seven  squares,  six  principal  streets,  and 
twelve  small  atiaats.  The  principal  pub- 
lic buiUiB|0iH  aome  of  which  are  fine  apad- 
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iiieiMorticiiiieetiii«,ai«,ihetof«ni-li^^  TlionitBmd8t|fidwiliibeeiiwlehwi>d, 

built  in  1599,  the  ( xrlmnge,  the  diurches  Gesner,  Emestif  Fischer,  Reiake,  wm 

of  St.  Thomas  and  Su  Nicholas,  the  ^St.  pducatc<l    hvri\     The   university  was 

Thomas  school,   the  Aucrhacli   court,  founde.d  in  i4(/J,  by  a  great  nurabcrof  the 

the  Fleknenburg  with  the  oheer\  atory,  dM  ttlldentt  from  Prague,  with  their  teachen^ 

clotli  hall,  &c.     Among  the  inhabitants  on  which  occasion  tin-  rlcrtnr  Frrdf  ric 

are  many  deacendonia  of  the  fugitive  the  Quarrelsome,  and  his  brother  Wiiiiara, 

HuffuenotB,  Italiana,  and  ■ome  Jews,  en-  took,  as  the  Biedelief  the  new  institntion, 

jfifin^  protection.    The  commerce  of  tlie  univereMas  of  Pkegoe  and  ParisL 

Lcipsic,  which  draws  foreignere  from  nl-  Many  of  the  most  famous  scholars  of 

roost  all  uaiious  to  the  neat  fairH,  has  not,  Gemuuiy  liave  taught  in  this  institutioii. 

indeed,  the  extent  whien  h  had  25  yean  widch  now  numbers  1300  studente  um 

since,  but  it  employs,  nevertlielee?,  direct-  upwards  of  70  professors.    Botanical  gar- 

ly  or  indirectly,  tiie  Quyonty  of  the  in-  dens,  hospitals,  and  other  necessary  eetab- 

liabitant&  Between  80u)  and  9000  nur-  Bshments,  are  connected  with  the  univer- 

chasers  assemble  at  the  great  fain.   The  sity. 

principal  articl<»  are  horses  (100  to  500  Lfipsic,  Battles  or.     Twice  have 

select  animals  is  tlie  average  number  of-  tlie  destinies  of  Geniiany  been  decided  by 

ftred  Ibr  sale),  peltry,  cotton  stuffs  and  arms  on  the  plains  of  LeipBie—8ept7,168], 

cotton,  won),     iMiii-t!  products,  Enslit>h  and  Oct.  Ir,  IHIH;  mid  tlio  battle  of 

and  Fn>uch  gootls,  aud  the  productions  of  Not.  2,  1642,  was  by  no  jneans  uuimpor- 

tbe  Erzgebii^,  books  and  woiks  of  ait.  tent  in  its  consequences.   In  the  battle  of 

There  are,  in  the  city,  about  300  retail  Sept  7,  ](]31,  the  military  talents  of  Gue- 

dealers,  and  200  wholesale  morchants.  tavus  Adolplnis,  and  the  superior  tactics 

Traders  often  come  hither  from  distant  of  the  Swedes,  prevailed  over  the  Catholic 

eowntrice  Oraeka,  Ruaians,  and  evm  Oemwn  geneiali^  Tilly  and  Pappenheim, 

Persians.   The  l)ook-trade  of  I^ipsic  is  and  Tilly  was  shown  not  to  be  mvincible. 

unique.   Every  German  pubUsher  has  an  Of  his  army  of  35,000  to  40,000  men,  8000 

acent  there,  who  receives  and  disposes  of  fell,  3000  were  taken  prisoners.  The 

Ml  pablications.   TheagMHi  lead  pack-  victory  was  decisive,  and  Proleaittit  prin- 

ages  of  books,  twice  a  week,  to  all  parts  ciplew  triumphe«l  in  North  Germany.  In 

m  Germany.   Twice  a  vear,  a  book-fair  this  battle,  the  Swedes  made  good  use  of 

ii  hdki  «  l>ipsic,  whkili  IB  atttaded  by  their leatfaereanaona.  EUereo  years  after, 

bookaellen  fruni  nil  parts  of  the  country,  in  1042,  Torstcnson  defeated,  at  the  same 

Some  French,  Russian  and  English  book-  place,  the  imperial  Saxon  troops,  under 

sellers  are  also  present.    The  Leipsic  the  arch-duke  Leopold  William  and  Piece- 

ennoal  eatdogue  of  book*  abows  the  im-  lomini.   But  the  battle  of  1813  was  moat 

mense  number  that  are  ^vritten  in  (Icr-  reniarknble  for  its  extent  and  dnmtinn,  the 

many.    MaQufacture&  in  general,  have  ma^itude  of  the  contending  annies,  and 

been  purnied  withlitoe  eueeeae  in  Leip-  the  impoiluiee  of  hi  eoneequencee.  For 

sic;  but  the  manufacture  of  gold  and  nl-  the  campaign  of  1813,  the  allied  powers 

ver  thread,  of  tolmcco,  of  plnyinp-canlH,  had  formed  tiie  plan  of  operating  on  the 

oil-cloth,  besides  printing  und  t)  pe-t'ound-  flanks  of  Napoleon,  and  uniting  in  bis 

ing,  have  j  irofitiibly  employed,  for  \eai>',  rear.    With  tide irfew,  the  movements  of 

a  Targe  nnmljer  of  \     '  .   m      1  df  uni-  the  Silesian  army,  under  Blucher,  and 

versi^  hbraiy,  of  about  U0,U00  volumes,  of  the  nortliem  army,  under  the  crown- 

wMi  1600  nMBUBciints,  b  principally  prince  Charles  John  of  Sweden  (Bema- 

ricii  in  the  i)liilologicul  and  ujedicnl  de-  doite),  were  directed  to  tlie  Lower  Elbe, 

partmenta,  aM  u  M  ^  in  arn  i*  nt  tin  olofn-.  ;uid  tlie  movements  of  the  main  army. 

It  was  formed  from  the  librarit^^  ot  tiio  under  Schwartzeuburg,  to  the  Upper 

euppresBi^d  monasteries.  The  public  U-  Elbe.  GneumManoea  finally  delemuned 

brary,  founded  in  1605,  contains  valuable  the  country  around  Leipsir,  as  the  place 

treasures  of  history  and  jurisprudence,  where  the  junction  should  be  tbrmed,aud 

The  coDeedona  of  paintiiiiji  of  Speck,  Napokmn  out  off  from  the  Saal.  In  all 

Keil,  and  other  private  individuals,  ore  probability.  Napoleon  was  well  nwan^  of 

uncommonly  exten.«yve  and  easily  acces-  this  project,  but  ex[)erted  to  frustrate  it. 

sible  to  amateurs.   To  the  young  musi-  A  rapid  march  between  tlie  Mulda  and 

dan,  l^ripaio  aflblds  gjeai  opfwrtunities  EUbe,  a  quiek  paaaa^  over  the  latter 

of  improvement    The  prinriiml  protlue-  river  at  Dessau,  ostensibly  with  tli«^  view 

tions  of  modem  instrumental  music  are  of  advancing  upon  Berlin,  were  to  deceive 

iMnhewi  in  great  perftethm.  Fte  een-  and  racaid  the  nofthem  anny,  and  ghre 

tuiiei  have  ttM  two  leaned  eehoob  of  St  Napotooo  thne  to  turn  agriiiit  Schwails- 
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9tiiwg,  «Dd  drive  him  to  tli»  moaaiains 

of  Saxony.  It'lio  was  Oimqucred,  Bluclicr 
■Dd  Julm  w«n»  to  be  daeateU  aiid  de- 
fltrofHL   In  eonfimniij  with  th«  plan  of 

tba  allies,  the  great  Bohemian  uriiiy,  of 
1*20,000  men,  luarciied,  on  ihc  12ili  Oclo- 
b(*r,  iu  UifHc  columuHy  against  Leipsic, 
over  the  IV/gt  birge.   Ni4)oleon,  niean- 
wlule,  aaBeniblcd  bis  tnM){)K  in  and  arotind 
LeilMic.    October  15,  lie  mustered  his 
■nny,  aad  gaw  the  geuenh  thdr  ordfli*. 
His  whole  force  amounted  to  80,000  or 
90,000  men,  ilie  corps  of  Ney  and  Repnier 
being  still  ou  the  road,  or  ciuployeil,  under 
Mamiont,  to  cover  the  countiy  lo  the 
nnrthwnnl.     In  ca^c  of  an  unfortunate 
iiMuei  the  corpt)  of  Bertnuid  was  to  secure 
the  pm  of  Lindeiiaa.  Prinee  Sehwwts- 
eid)urg  eouununded   the  allied  fblQM) 
althouuii  tl»«  ihn?e  rnonarcliH  of  Austria, 
Pru:i:iiu  audliuauu  were  present.    1 1  if?  pur- 
patn  WU  an  attack,  witli  thn:-^;  colutnna, 
on  the  position  of  the  Fn  iirh.  About 
aeven  o'clock  in  Ute  uioruiug  of  the  IGUi, 
dM  allied  troops  put  dieiBwIvet  himodoii, 
carried  the  Fn^  iioh  outpoeta,  at  the  villages 
of  Markli-burg,  Wacbnu,  and  Liebcrt- 
wolkwitz,  and  evidently  pretaed  on  the 
aneniy'a  position.    The*  corps  of  Victor 
was  obliged  to  n^llnqnish    Lielx  rtvvolk- 
witz  to  ffeuenU    ivli>nuu.     About  uiue 
o'clock,  the  battle  had  become  general, 
ai|d  tl»e  thunder  of  innumerable  pieces 
ol  attiliery  was  scarcely  ever  heuxL  so 
powtfftil  and  ao  uniBiemipted  by  the 
oldest  soldiers.    BoA  paities  displayed 
tlie  most  brilliant  courage.    Tlie  move- 
ment of  ilic  left  wing  of  the  allies  suilered 
consideraUy  from  the  fimuMM  of  ther 
Poles,  who  rtwisled  every  attempt  to  cross 
the  rieiase,  and*  iavored  by  the  ground, 
kept  up  an  fin.  Napoleon  or- 

dered, in  (lersou,  the  batth^  on  the  h^hts 
of  Liebertwolkwitz.  Mardonald  carried 
the  Suftdi^  camp^  as  it  was  called,  by 
atann,  and  thus  aaeored  to  the  1^  wing 
of  tlie  Frenrli  an  essential  advantage; 
but  Wachau  wtis  the  ^rene  of  the  nio^t 
obatioate  conflict  From  thus  place  Na- 
poleon attacked,  repeatedly,  the  centre  of 
the  allies.  TUv  corps  of  Ney,  which 
arrived  at  tliis  juuctuiu  from  DeUisch, 
might  iMMe  decided  the  day,  but  Blficher^ 
army  also  came  in  wght.  It  had  pressc^d 
fwj^ajd,  froni  Halle  to  Skcuditz,  on  tlie 
Itth  October,  attacked  the  duke  ol  lia- 

S»at  Wnhren,  Lindenthal  and  Breiten- 
d,  giuned  a  decisive  victon'  at  Mockern, 
after  a  severe  resiauince,  and  now  thivat- 
ened  Leipdc  fix>m  ihia  quaner.  Ney  had, 
oonsnquently,  to  be  despatched  against 
«,  and  the  decisive  moment  was  loat: 


the  emperor  Alexander  even  recoveieda 
lost  lKitler\',  by  the  atUick  of  his  regiment 
of  Cossack  ifuards;  die  Russian  grapa- 
dien  reatorea  the  balance  of  power  be- 
lUfcri  lit'  IMcissc  jiiid  Wachau  ;  and,  not- 
wiih^uiudiug  Na|>oleou  cautscd  tlie  belis 
of  Lcipsic  to  be  nmg  in  honor  of  his  vic- 
tor}', he  had  acquired  no  advantage  by  ii, 
with  the  exception  of  a  HUiall  portion  uf 
ground,  6o  that  tlie  two  parties  were  very 
Dearly  in  the  nine  ]K)sition,  iu  the  evening, 
as  l)efore  the  batUc.   But  tlie  airinl  of 
the  nortlieni  army,  which  Napoleon  h>»<l 
not  in  the  lea^a  expt^ted,  but  of  \\  Inch  h<d 
waa  KWBlt  bolbie  the  allies, made  him  ilo*  * 
sirous  to  retreat.    On  the  17th  October, 
the  arms  of  the  contending  forces  were 
permitted  to  lepoaeu  by  a  tacit  agreement; 
tlie  allies  waited  KMT  the  airival  of  their 
thinl  main  IhhIv,  under  Bennijx^eii.  fn>jn 
Dresden,  by  way  of  Grimuui,  and  Napo- 
leon was  moditranil  an  honorable  retreat, 
for  which  puqiosc  he  attempted  to  opt-n 
negotiations  with  llie  uUies,  by  meaiiis  ol' 
the  captive  AuBtrian  count  MeefveldL 
He  is  said  to  have  propoaed  aa  armi>'dce, 
demanded  pennis^ion  to  croa<»  tlie  Saal 
without  opposition,  prod'ered  the  cession 
of  the  Ibrfrrsstu  of  the  Oder  and  ViMki, 
ami  manifested  an  inclination  lor  jxvice, 
i'rofii  these  lueasurus^  the  oUiesasccrtaiued 
his  weakneaB*  and  teftMnd  to  fieten  to  the 
projKJsals,  particularly  as  tlicy  were  now 
mfonued  of  the  arrival  of  the  northern 
anny,  before  which  Ney  and  the  duke  of 
Raaiisa  rem»tBd,overtliePlaide,toSchdiH 
feliT.    Napoleon  was*  thus  reduced,  on  the 
18th,  to  the  necessity  of  sustaining  a  de- 
fensive battle,  and  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat    He  look  a  position  more  in  the 
rear,  Ixitwi-en  tho  Pleisse  and  Parde,  pro- 
tected by  several  \  illages.    The  uorthem 
suburbs  of  Leipsic  were  defended  by  a 
battery,  find  by  Dombrowski  and  the  duke 
of  Pudua  (Arrigbi),    Iknraiul  still  kept 
the  pasB  of  Lindenau  o\mi,  by  which  all 
the  unnecessary  wagons  were  quickly 
convoye<|  to  Luf/en.    Napoleon  himself 
took  iju^  hiatioii  iu  tlie  mid»t  of  his  guani| 
at  Probotheida,  that  he  might  send  aid  to 
every  weak  point,  nm!  be  able  to  gutM>rin- 
tend  the  whole.   Acconiiug  tu  their  plan 
of  the  16th,  the  allies  aimed  at  a  juuction 
with  Bennigsen  and  the  noitheim  anny. 
They  soon  found  themsclv^  on  a  more 
iavoral)le  ground,  which  gave  complete 
efficiency  to  their  cannon  and  inuritetty. 
They  gjiiiii'tl  various  successes,  and  ef- 
fected a  union  with  Bennigsen.  Not- 
withstanding h'ls  ill  foitune,  Napoleon  was 
able  to  fill  the  chasma  and  repair  his  dis* 
aUvaBti^i  hie  line  wtenofmerehrokeot 
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nor  wibIi«  ever  flMiled  b  the  rear  ;  the 

Ibrceof  the  allies  was  graiiiially  exhausted, 
and  a  fair  retreat  scrniod  possible  for  the 
French ;  but  it  was  dithcult,  ou  account 
nf  the  want  of  a  fimipMnm  for  the>ool- 
umns,  l)ecau8e  all  the  ways  lending  to  the 
western  suburb  of  Leipaic,  and  beyond,  to 
the  narrow  pan  of  Undenau,  were  cor- 
ered  wUb  Irfing 'baggage  wagons,  and 
troops  in  prcat  confusion,  and  no  bridges 
over  the  Pleiase  had  been  prepared  fur 
Buch  an  events  and  no  precaotioiia  bad 
boon  taken.  It  was  but  a  abort  time 
before,  tliat  Leipsic  itself  had  been 
slighdy  fortified,  and  tlie  garden  walls  of 
the  suburb,  and  amilarofaiectB,  had  been 
transformed  into  means  of  defence. 
Pouiatowsky  and  Macdonald  were  now 
amiointed  to  cover  retreat*  which  took 
plare  at  daybn^ak,  19th  October.  Hardly 
liad  titc  allies  ol)servcd  that  the  position 
of  the  French  was  abandoned,  when  thev 
made  pre|>arationi  to  aeHil  Leiiisic  on  all 
sides,  and,  after  a  severe  struggle,  obtained 
poasessioti  of  two  gates.  To  give  a  ikith- 
fbl  picttre  of  the  cruel  eonflttkm  of  tbie 
retreat,  through  the  city  and  envirc»ns, 
would  \)c  impossihie.  Every  moment  in- 
creased the  disorder  of  the  dying  army, 
andi  the  only  bridge  over  the  Elster  having 
been  Mown  up  too  soon,  the  flight  was 
changed  into  wild  desperation.  But  a 
Aon  tine  before,  bad  Nauoleoo  blmael^ 
•Aer  Iddng  leave  of  the  king  of  Saxony 
and  his  family,  rearhed  that  important 
bridge,  not  without  ditiiculty,  and  by  a  cir- 
eaitoas  route:  16»000  or  S0,000  men,  in 
clf>se  nrniy,  more  than  200  piores  of 
artillery,  and  an  immense  qua^ititv  of 
bagsagp*  were  left,'  and  increMea  tha 
trophies  of  the  victors.  Poniatowsky's 
and  Macdonald's  bands  attempted  to 
escape  over  the  narrow  bridge  of  the 
PleiflBe,  and  then,  henined  in  again  by 
the  Elster,  to  construct  a  fiiot-bridge  in 
the  gardens  of  Keichenbach  ;  but  il  was 
HOC  Buffident  for  the  mass  which  crowded 
over  it  The  greater  pert  perished  in  the 
waters  of  tlie  Plcis<»e  or  tlie  Elster,  in 
which  Poniatowsky  luuud  a  noble  death. 
The  rest  fell  by  the  henda  of  their  par- 
suers.  Mucdoimid  esra[)ed.  By  degrees 
the  resistance  slackened ;  the  Baden  troops 
were  unable  to  hold  the  interior  of  the 
city,  and  the  allied  monojrlis  <  i)tere<l  at 
the  head  of  their  snMirp*.  The  loss  of  the 
French  in  prisoners,  killed,  and  wounded, 
bee  been  rated  at  60,000  men.  Among 
them,  3000  officers,  300  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  Imggage, 
foUhHo  the  bands  of  the  allieflL  'Hio  bat- 
tle of  Uiam  is  said  to  have  coal  the 
42* 


ES  OF— LEITH, 

Actors  4!M)00  men  (viz.  8000  Austrians. 
21,740  Russians,  14,050  Prussinns,  and 
3(X)  Swedes).  With  Napoleoti's  defeat  at 
Leipsic  was  coouected  a  series  of  conse- 
quencea  of  immeMe  hietacioal  impottenee.' 
(See  tlie  nrticlea  Soxon^  and  ihmMHt" 

Cennnn  ff'ar.) 

Leisemcitz,  John  Anthony;  a  German 
writer,  whoee  tCBgedy  Juhus  of  TaBeaHtokn 
(1776)  is  esteemed  l)y  the  Germans  one 
of  tlieir  best  productions,  and  is  still  per- 
formed. LeiaewitE  wae  bora  1789;  at 
Hanover,  and,  ni  the  university,  was  a 
friend  of  Voss,  Holty,  Burger.  He  died 
in  IQOGt  at  Brunswick.  He  bunit  the 
maaueisipt  of  hie  bietMy  of  the  thirigr 
years' war.  HisworiDiUMiaaredat  Yienni. 
in  ibia 

LgiaTBwwMw.  (SeelVvneMlEaMl^iMt.) 

Leith  ;  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Edinburgh,  formerly  callecl  Inrer- 
Uitfu,  and  the  seaport  of  Eidiuburgh.  It  is 
divided  into  two  cHalRCta,  called  SmA 
and  .VorfA  Lcith,  communicating  by  tWQ 
draw-bridges  across  tlie  harbor.  The 
town  is  nraady  eimaied  on  die  aouth  side 
of  the  river,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
modem  and  improved  streetis  is  irregular- 
ly built,  w  itii  niuTowbtrecis  and  lanes,  and 
the  liouses  mosUy  nld-Aabionied  and  in* 
convenient.  In  1800,  a  magnificent  suite 
of  wet  docks  was  planned,  and  ^wo  of 
dieae  beaudftl  barina  are  now  opened  -for 
shinplng.  These  docks,  comprehending 
nearly  eight  acres,  together  with  three 

f raving  docks,  have  cost  about  £250,000. 
'ortifications  were  erected  by  Oliver 
Croiinvcll  in  North  Leith,  colled  the  ciladel, 
for  the  purpose  of  defeudii^the  harbor, 
wfoieb  were  afterwards  dcflnouriied.  There 
is  a  marteUo  towar  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  pier.  Leith  carries  on  an 
extensive  trade  with  liie  Baltic,  on<l  other 
countries  of  Europe,  such  as  Holland^ 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean; also  with  the  West  Indies  and 
America ;  beeldeB  a  great' oonHing  trade  to 
the  different  parts  of  England  and  8coi- 
land.  A  trade  liius  nlfio  commenced  with 
New  South  Wales,  with  w  hich  distant  col- 
ony a  reguhar  intercourae  ia  maintained. 
The  fircenland  fxsln  n-  is  also  prosecuted 
with  great  activity.  Il  lias  extensive  rope- 
works,  and  various  other  aBenufoctoiW 
Ship-building  is  carriedon  to  a  eoorideni^ 
hie  extent ;  and  there  is  an  extensive  dis- 
tillery in  the  neighborhood.  The  town 
of  Leith  ia  rapidfy  enending  ilMiC  Pop- 
ulation, an,000  ;  two  miles  nortfi-east  Edin- 
burgh. The  two  towns  are  now,  howev- 
er, nearly  joined,  by  a  confiiaed  range  of 
bualdiogik 
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LsKAifr,  Henry  Louifl;  tragic  act(ir,boni 

at  Paris,  in  l7liJH.    Il  wan  thi?  iutcniion  of 
bm  lather,  a  goldaiuith,  to  briug  hiin  ui>  ui 
the  Mine  •vowdoiif  In  whidi  tbe  ooy 
made  mjch  progress,  tliat  his  work  was  in 
requeKt  evvti  in  liis  IGtli  year.    He  enjoy- 
ed, at  the  Hainr  tinif\ti)<'  bt'iioHt  ofiuiitruc- 
IHMI  in  the  coUr^v  dc  MdZfirin,  where  thu 
Kbofatre  |H^rt<>nii(-(l  a  tlruniutic  pieco  at  the 
dOM  of  ihe  academic  year.   The  luf^ma 
of  Lfliadn  were  inadeqmito  to  dis  «zpenaB 
required  of  the  pcrfonncrs,  and  he  there- 
fore undertook  the  office  of  prompter, 
lie  rarely  luul  occadiou  to  inake  use  of  the 
book,  m  deeply  wan  the  plays  iuipreaeed 
on  his  memory,  .is  po(»ii  ta*  iio  had  heard 
thet^  a  few  tiniea.   Uia  gnuitebt  rocreft* 
tioD  comiited  in  altendiog  the  FVeoch 
theatre  on  Sundays.    Social  anmsomt  iit 
having  acquired  new  life  iu  Poritt,  u!l«  r 
tiiu  peace  of  1748,  aevcrul  private  theaiiv^ 
wtn  ibniied,anl  Lekain  joined  with  a 
nutnbcr  of  younj?  persouH  in  establishing 
one,  which  foon  aurpoaaed  all  tlie  othent. 
Lekain  wm  diflduiiUied  ftr  hit  oeting, 
and  A  maud  Baculard's  comedy  Lc  .Mau- 
vais  Riche  vma  first  |)erfomicd  by  this 
company.    Voltairp,  Aruaud's  patron,  wie 
present  at  the  rcpreHcntatioOy  and  iuviled 
Lekain,  who  pluvi  d  the  iiart  of  the  lover, 
to  Ilia  houM).   The  )  ouiig  actor  was  em- 
btrmnd  before  tMi  celebrated  man,  irb»' 
encouraged  him  widi  the  wonls,  "  Heaven 
be  tbank^  1  have  at  lattt  tbund  a  person 
who  bae  moved  and  touched  me,  even 
wben  recidng  bod  VMM*  Votakvad* 
vised  him,  however,  not  to  iK'Come  nn 
actor,  and,  iu  order  to  induce  him  uut  tu 
■biiMtop  tbe  tTMle  of  hielalber,  cSond  to 
advance  Iiim  10,000  fmnr-j.  in  order  to 
ulace  him  iu  a  more  cunvenieut  situation. 
Lekain  hentated,  btrt  his  i»ropcnalv  for 
tfaeilage  predommated.   When  Vdloive 
perceived  that  the  resolution  of  the  young 
inau  was  inviuciblo,  he  otlered  to  qjare 
hini,  at  least,  the  expeme  of  apfireiitkse- 
8hi|),au(l  to  Iniilil  him  a  theatre  iu  own 
house,  wiiere  Lekain  could  pla^  with  his 
yoiuig  frienda.   Lekaui  now  hved  with 
Voltaire,  whose  two  nieces  pkiyed  ivitit 
hhn,  and  thf  poet  himi«t'lf  f^ometirnes  un- 
dertook a  part.   The  most  distinguished 
men  aspired  to  the  bonor  of  aMding 
tlipse  |)».'rfonn:uicf's.    The  part  of  Cicero, 
in  tlie  Kome  Preserved,  wjis  here  seen 
represfloled  by  Voltture,  widi  an  energy 
and  truth,  of  which  tradition  still  preserveH 
the  memory,  and,  inspinvi  by  such  a  mo  l- 
el,  Lekain  alione  in  iJic  chaructcrof 'i  itiKs. 
Durtif  tbe  six  months  which  he  s|M>nt  in 
the  Borifty  of  Vuhuiiv,  his  dranuitic  nkill 
was  vaatly  uuproved,  and,  in  his  Mimtmtt 


dt  H.  Lekain,  published  by  Ids  son  (Parii^ 
If^Ol  :  new  I'dition,  PnrnVs  rir  Rffftiions 
fur  cd  ,ictcur  ei  sitr  l\lrt  UuatraL,  var  2bi- 
mo,  Part's  he  says  that,  at  tnat  time, 
he  studied  nio.'rt  profoundly  the  principles 
of  his  art.  liefure  de|wirtin);  lor  li<"rliu,  in 
1750,  \  oltoire  obtained  for  his  proUgt 
{MTnussion  to  ap})ear  On  tbe  theain  Fnm 
frtutf.  One  of  his  most  .•'pitodid  ynurti 
waa  MalHMneC,  in  Voltaire's  play  uf  the 
same  name.  vohairBca]led  huadMOBlir 
ti  uly  ti-airic  actor.  HLh  la5t  perfomanoa^ 
in  die  character  of  Veiidome,  in  Voltaire's 
.Mdaadt,  was  admired  above  all,  and  the 
exertions  which  be  aiade^  on  this  occasion, 
were  the  prime  cause  of  his  8|>eedy  death, 
in  1778.  An  inflammatory  fever  brought 
bin  to  the  grave  in  a  fern  dajnu  On  ^ 
i!  l^  of  liis  dead],  Voluiire  returned  to 
l'ari.s,  aiU;r  an  abesence  of  30  yearsy  and 
die  first  nuws  which  he  learned  was  the 
iUstresriflg  mftftnation  of  the  deadi  of  hia 
protlgL 

LsiJLrfD^  John;  on  laighah  antiqtiary, 
bom  in  Loadoo,  about  iIm  end  of  tbe- 

reign  of  Henry  VIL  He  was  educated  at 
St.  Paul's  school,  .'ind  CMi rial's  coi^ge, 
Cambridge,  wlicucc  ho  removed  to  Ox- 
ind,  ana  then  to  Barii^  iiir  Ifarther  ini- 
provemenr.  Retfiniing  home,  iie  fimfc 
holy  ordei^.  Henry  \\U  made  him  liis 
ebaplria  and  fibruian,  and  gave  him  the 
title  of  njyal  mitiquan-,  Iti  ir>y,  he  was 
empowered,  by  a  conmiissiou  under  die 
^reet  seal,  to  search  for  objects  of  antiquity 
Ul  the  archivea  and  Hbnuies  of  all  eatbe- 
di-nis,  alibeys,  priories,  &e.  ;  in  conse- 
quence o(  whicii,  hu  spent  six  years  iu 
ttaifelfiBf  over  the  lungdom,  vknting  tbe 
n-mains  of  ancii  nt  huildin^  and  monu- 
ments, and  coilectiug  matehals  for  die 
iilustradon  of  the  history  and  arefaKo]o;r)- 
of  £ngland  and  Wales;.  He  retired  to  lus 
house  in  London,  to  arrange  and  meth<H!- 
i/.e  the  ston-.sofititelligence  which  he  lioii 
collected,  but,  aAcr  alx>ut  two  yean,  died 
iiisjine,  in  1552,  without  liaviim  romplett'd 
his  undertaking.  Tiie  great  bulk  ul  his 
collections,  after  poasing  through  Tariona 
hands,  was  placed  iu  the  IWleiau  libraiy, 
in  nn  indi<ft>ted  state.  Hearne  printed  a 
coiirtidiTuble  part,  fonuing  the  Itinerary' 
of  John  Iceland  ^9  volumes,  8vo.),  and 
Ltlandi  »^nt'qmrii  de  Rebus  Btitmnkii 
Comnuntaria  \6  volumes^  8vo«)i 

Lklv,  su*  Peter,  a  eeiebiHed  painter, 
war>  >>oni  at  8oeai»  fal  Westphalia,  in  lb'17. 
His  fadier,  a  native  of  Holland,  whose 
family  name  was  \  an  der  \  aes,  was  a 
captam  in  tbe  garrison  of  that  town,  but, 
li.u  ingr  n<-(]iiin'd  the  nick-najne  of  ca|>tain 
Le  Lysy  or  Lely,  his  sou  retained  it  as  a 
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pruper  uainc.  He  wus  fii^t  iiiHtructed  hy 
r^er  Gnbbert  •!  Haerlem,  and,  urtraeied 
by  die  encoOiagsniPtit  atrunicl  to  i\w  art.'* 
by  Cbarkslf  bo  w<;ut  to  England,  iii  li>41| 
•nd  oooimeneed  portmit-poinier.  13d  fio« 
iahecL portraits  both  of  iliat  luoiuirch  and 
of  Cromwell ;  but  it  was  uot  until  tiie  res- 
tumUoit,  tliat  he  nwe  to  the  height  of  his 
ftme  and  prospeiinr.  He  ftii'm  with  the 
voliipttioiiM  tjL«t«'  of  i)ie  new  court,  in  bis 
roiirebt  umiiou  of  tiiu  beauties  who  adorned 
it,  and,  by  the  deOcaioy  and  grace  of  bia 
pencil,  bicanic  tlie  fivorite  ladies'  jjainter. 
lie  has  tnitif^uiined  the  features  of  most 
of  the  beauti<;8  of  tlie  court  of  Charles  II, 
and  is  particularly  admired  for  the  graoa 
of  tlif  iM'a(l?5  and  till!  t  lep-ance  of  rlie  dra- 
perieH.  lie  wasiu  great  liivur  will)  Charles 
II,  who  kDighted  him.  Hedied  in  1680. 
The  "  benntif  ^"  at  Windsor,  by  bim,  nrc 
much  admired,  lie  likewise  excelled  in 
crayon  {Kiintins:.  His  historical  pictures 
art  few.  At  NViudsor,  there  is  a  Maf^da- 
l<  ii  and  a  >li't  |(in^  Venn;*.  Tlx-  dnke  of 
Devoubbirc  iiu:i  lu:iJupiLer  and  Kurupa; 
kfd  Porofret,  his  Cimon  and  Iphigeiiia. 
(See  WaljMjIe's  Anecdotes  of  PniiUiii^.) 

Leman,  or  Lac  Lemak  ;  the  uaiue  of 
the  former  French  dejpartmcot,  comf»e- 
hending  the  republic  or  Geneva  from  Lt  - 
tnanus,  the  aUckot  name  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva. 

LmasRo,  or  Lzopous  (in  Polish, 

JUifioitr) ;  capital  of  the  kin^rdom  of  Calicia, 
with  47,500  inhabitants,  uf  whom 
are  Jews;  next  to  Brody,  the  moat  iropoiv 
tant  commercial  place  in  the  circle  of  tlie 
same  name.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  AuHtrian 
provincial  uoveriuncnt,  I>on.  21°  2'  51)'' 
E;;  lat.  4if  51'  42"  N.  Lemlx-rf;  is  the 
we  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  (Jn  ck  Cath- 
ohc,  aiul  au  Aruieuiau  archbi:shoi),  and  is 
the  Mat  <Mr  the  Lutheran  sti]K  rintendent, 
and  of  the  chief  rabbi.  There  were  for- 
merly JO  convents  at  Leml)erg,  of  which 
10  only  now  exisL  It  ha^,  also,  a 
universit}',  which  waa  lrbiu$ferred  to  Cra- 
cow, but,  in  1?:^I7,  was  rpestaljli.-^hed  (20 
professors  and  220  student:»).  There  are 
aeveial  high  acbooH  tmo  tfaeoloirical  sem- 
inaries, £c.  The  Oraplinsky  library  is 
public.  Lerabei^  is  fi8  ]«'agiies  <'a:<t  of 
Cracow,  is  fortified,  and  carries  on  cuusid- 
anbletrade. 

Lemercier,  N^ponuic^nc  Louis,  mem- 
ber of  the  French  academy,  poet,  aud,  per- 
haps, themoit  tafaiiled  dramatic  writerof 
our  time  in  France,  bom  at  Paris,  in  1//0, 
wrote  a  tragedy,  w1/ei«*d^,  in  his  Kith  year, 
which,  however,  purvived  but  a  single 
lepresentation.  Otlir]><  soon  ibUowed, 
mne  of  wbkb  obtained  permaoeillaioCMii 


e.  g.  his  Agamemnon,  his  Pinto,  Cliristo- 
plicr  Columbus,  La  JourtUe  des  Dupta^  {ec. 
licsidcs  these  plays,  his  Court  de  Litem- 
(ure,  and  his  philosoplucid  wtirical  poem 
£a  Pmhfpovmad^  have  egdted  mueh 
attention.  A  cbamcter  like  hij»,thc  object 
of  whose  exertions  was  to  produce  a  warm 
oppontion  to  abuses,  must  necessarily  have 
encounierad  nnich  hoetiliigr;  but  na  waa 
nio.st  persecuted  by  the  censonhip,  as  a 
dramatic  poeL  Lemeixier  finally  gave 
vent  Uk  ma  displeanre  m  a  very  populur 

8ntirir;d  [irehide  to  his  comedy  Comip- 
Icur,  Nvhicb,  under  the  title  of  Dame  Ceii- 
gure,  ott  la  ConufiriM  (Paris,  1823), 
■eouq^  with  the  kaencst  inmy, 
mcanoMi'  and  odiousness  of  this  nistim- 
tion  forftlbnring  the  mind.  Lemercier 
baa  produced  about  90  tragedies,  aona- 
(lies,  and  other  dramatic  productions  for 
the  stage,  exclusive  of  his  other  works,  in 
verse  and  prose.  His  last  historical  dra- 
ma, in  f)  V  e  acts,  Richard  III  tt  Jeatme  Shore 
(Paris,  182-1),  from  Sbakspeare  nnd  Rowe, 
is  plmuicd  with  much  genius,  but  does  noC 
meet  with  the  applause,  in  Paria,  tbat  ia 
bestowed  on  the  Jane  Hhore  of  the  yoUQg 
poet  liadierea.  Lemercier^s  poetgy  doaa 
not  please  laotaa'fewned  on  'uia  lulaa  of 
Ajistolle  an<I  Boileau.  He  has  frequently 
dif^H'^aixled  the  French  system  of  the 
unities,  (Mulicularly  in  his  Columbus, 
lie  does  uot  {lolish  his  verses  with  suA- 
cicnt  industry,  and  is,  therefore,  by  no 
means  a  uuivcrsai  lavorite  with  bia  coun- 
trymen; and  only  one  of  biattagaifiea  baa 
been  preserv  ed  on  tlie  French  tneatres— > 
his  Agiuiiemnon.  His  coinediea  are  al- 
ways unsuccessful.  In  1^25,  he  published 
two  volumes  of  Chanit  hhotqu/tstl  povur- 
laircs  des  Soldats  et  Mnt riots  Gnrs,  trndmta 
en  Ver9  Dnfoij^ia.  His  tragedy  Let  Mar- 
iyrt  dt  StnM^  W  VEfirt  wndgmtt  'm  tm 
acts  (Paris^  IWV  baa  Devar  beei|  par- 
formed. 

Lemikhrk,  i'Vntoine  Marin ;  a  French 
dramatlBI^  bora  in  1783,  at  Paris.  He  re- 
ceived a  jfood  education,  but,  beiii<r  de- 
prived of  his  parents  while  ywxafh  Uc  be- 
eame  aarialant  aacriaian  to  the  coaKb  ef 
St.  Paul.  At  his  leisure,  ho  composed 
sen  nous  for  sale  in  manuscript — a  circum- 
stunce  which  made  bim  known  to  the 
afabA  IK>&iet,  who  employed  bim  to  cor- 
RM  t  tlie  proofs  of  his  edition  of  Cicero, 
lie  was  then  made  an  imder  master  of 
ifaetafio  at  Iba  ioBma  of  Haraomii  m 
which  situation  he  wrote  a  tragedy,  re- 
je<-tcd  at  th«!  theatre.  He  afterwards 
gained  six  poetical  prizes,  offered  by  pro- 
viDoial  aai4mi^,  Hia  tragedy  of  Ibf 
pummdtm  ma  Miad  with  fueeMt  ib 
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1758.  He  fluhHequcntly  obtained  a  place 
ID  the  office  of  a  fiiriner-general,  who, 
perceiving  that  be  was  better  qualified  to 
tnako  playH  than  to  keep  tinaucial  ac- 
counts, ^nerouHly  l)ej<towod  on  him  a  pen- 
sion, that  he  might  l>e  enabled  to  <levote 
himself  to  literature.  In  1781,  be  was 
cliotKu  a  member  of  the  French  academy ; 
and  ho  died  in  1792.  He  produced  Bev- 
cml  imgedies*,  among  which  the  b«'8t  and 
most  («ucce*<ful  wen'  his  Widow  of  Mala- 
bar, and  William  Tell :  he  also  publij»hed 
he»  Fastegy  ou  ks  Usages  de  l  .intUe,  a 
poem  in  16  cantax ;  and  a  collection,  enti- 
iJed  Piictt  fugitiv€»  (1782,  8vo.). 

Lemma,  ui  mathematici*,  denotes  a  pre- 
liminary j)ro{K)sition,  laid  down  in  onler  to 
clear  tlie  way  for  some  following  demon- 
Htration,  and  prefixed  either  to  theorems, 
in  order  to  render  their  demonstration  less 
perplexed  and  intricate,  or  to  problems, 
to  make  their  solution  more  easy  and 
abort 

Lr.MMiito  {peonfrhtts,    IHig.).  Tlfcse 

3ua<lnij)edft,  wliich  are  of  the  rat  kind,  are 
istiuguished  by  the  coufonimtion  of  the 
fore  teet,  and  tlie  shortness  of  the  tail. 
The  fore  feet  are  adaj>te<l  for  burrowing. 
The  tail  is  shorter  than  the  iKxly.  Among 
the  species,  the  most  interesting  are  the 
lemmingrnt  [G.ltmmiis)  and  the  Hudson's 
l)ay  leiiiMiiug  (G.  Htulsoniits).  The  former 
of  lliest'  inhabits  the  northern  jiarts  of  Eu- 
rope, is  alK)Ut  the  size  of  the  common  rat, 
of  tawny  color  variegated  with  bbck,  the 
sides  of  the  head  and  the  under  parts  being 
white.  The  legs  and  tail  are  grayish,  and 
the  under  jwrts  of  the  IkmIv  of  a  dull 
white.  The  head  is  lari^e,  short,  and  thick ; 
the  eyes  small ;  the  lunlw  stout.  They 
feed  entirely  on  vegetabh-s.  They  Ibrm 
shallow  burrows,  in  summer  time,  under 
the  ground,  and,  in  winter,  make  lon^  j)as- 
sages  under  the  snow  in  search  of  food. 
The  most  extraortlinary  characteristic  of 
these  animals  is  their  migrations,  which 
llM-y  undertake  at  im*gular  epochs,  seem- 
ing to  l)e  guided  by  the  severity  of  the  ap- 
pniaching  winter.  In  these  emigrations, 
they  assemble  in  incre<lible  numbciH,  and 
always  march  in  a  straight  hue,  nothing 
seeming  to  tuni  them  aside.  If  lliey  are 
disturlM'd  whilst  swimming  over  a  lake  or 
river,  they  will  not  recetle,  but  swim  on, 
and  soon  reassume  their  former  order. 
They  chiefly  move  at  night,  or  early  in  the 
morning,  and  make  such  a  destruction 
among  the  heritage,  that  the  stirfacc  of 
the  grotmd  over  which  they  have  passed 
ap[)4»arB  dentided.  F\f)o«ed  as  they  are 
to  every  attack,  and  destroyed  in  attempt- 
ing to  cross  rivers  and  lakes,  the  diminu- 


tion of  their  numbers  is  vejy  great,  so 
that  few  return  to  their  native  haunts. 
They  never  enter  dwellings,  but  keep  in 
the  open  air.  Win  ii  enraged,  they  nii«e 
themselves  on  their  hind  feet,  and  utter  a 
barking  sound.  Sonu'limes  they  dividn 
into  two  parties,  and  attack  each  oiJmt. 
They  breed  several  times  ui  the  year,  pro- 
ducing five  or  six  at  a  birth.  Their  num- 
bers are  so  great  in  particular  years,  ilint 
the  cotiunon  people,  in  Norway,  lielievo 
that  they  descend  from  tJie  clouds.  From 
the  devastations  which  tiiey  commit,  they 
are  often  exorcised  by  the  Koman  Catliolic 
clergy.*  Their  flesli  is  not  irsed  as  food, 
nor  the  skins  for  the  fur.  The  HxtdtorCM 
bdxf  lemming  is  of  an  ash  color,  with  a 
tinge  of  tawny  on  the  back,  having  a 
dusky  stripe  along  its  middle,  and  n  fiale 
line  on  each  side.  The  hair  is  very  fine, 
sort  and  long.  It  is  not  certain  that  these 
animals  migrate  like  the  foregoing  species, 
though,  from  the  observations  of  captain 
Lyon,  tins  appears  |>robal>le.  He  says  that 
he  nl>«'rve<l  long  ridg«'S  of  mouse  dung, 
several  inches  deep,  extending  for  alwve 
two  miles.  This  was  in  a  situation  in 
w  hich  none  of  these  animals  were  then 
found,  and  in  n  kind  of  soil  in  which  they 
do  not  live.  Heame  thinks  th.nt,  from  a|>- 
|)eamnccs,  they  si'Idnmstmy  far  from  their 
liabit.'iiions,  even  in  su/nmer,  and,  in  win- 
ter, ore  rarely  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
snow.  This  writer,  however,  may  have 
only  had  an  op|>onunity  of  ol>ser>ing 
tln'm  during  tlujKc  years  iit  which  they 
are  staiionor)'.  They  were  first  described 
by  Forsler,  from  a  mutilated  specimen, 
and  afterwanls,  in  a  fuller  matuier,  by  Pal- 
las. Doctor  Richardson  [fhuna  .^pi.  Bo- 
reoL)  is  of  opinion  tlial  this  lemming  is 
only  foimd  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  It 
occurs  in  Labrador,  and  alt  j)arts  of 
Northern  America  bonlering  on  the  Polar 
sea.  It  is  said  to  Ik;  very  inoffensive,  and 
so  easily  tnrne*!  that,  if  caught,  even  when 
full  grown,  it  will  lK«come  perfectly  recon- 
ciled to  its  situation  in  a  day  or  two,  vcrj* 

•  The  following  is  ilio  form  of  ihc  cxorram 
used  , — "  Exorcizo  vos  pestiferos  mure*  jx-r  LX^um 
PatTPtn  f  oinnipotonicm,  et  Jesum  +  Chrisiuin  fili- 
(ini  ejus,  ct  Spiriuim  .Snnrliim.  f  ab  ulri>q>io  proce- 
deiilem.  iit  confostim  rvcodaiis  ab  his  rainpis,  seo 
vineis  vrl  aqtii«.  nec  amplius  in  cis  hattitelis, 
ecd  ad  ca  loca  tranMalis,  in  qiiiSus  ucmiDi  iioccTC 
[)o»sitis,  rt  cx  parte  oinnipoienli*  lK«i,  et  loiius 
curia'  rir|osti«,ct  ccrlcsiir  sanct*  Dci.vos  inai<sli> 
cem,  qiiorunque  ioritis,  sitis  malrdirii,  drrtcinilea 
d«  die  in  diem  in  voa  ipsos,  cl  derresrrntes  i|ua- 
Icaui  rrliquiip  de  vohis  uullo  in  loco  invenianiiir, 
nisi  uercs^arite  ad  saluiem  et  usum  humantim, 
qiii)d  pnr<itarc  digix^tiir  tile,  qui  vcuturus  et  judi- 
rare  vivoi  el  inortuos  ct  Mculum  per  igovoi. 
Amen." 
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ftod  of  biiBg  handled,  and  will  enep,  of 

iia  OWB  Ooeortl,  into  iia  iiiabtcr'ahcMoiii. 

Lemxos  (uow  i:italimem\,  the  most 
uorilierly  islaiui  of  the  Grcciuu  Arciiipelu- 
go  (tlie  iCgean  sea),  between  the  Uellea- 

pont  and  mount  Atlios  (147  wpiart'  miles, 
8U00  iuhobitouttij,  abouuds  in  viucH,  wheat, 
Stc  It  Ibnmnjr'contaiiied  a  vokano, 

Meecliica,  which  was  regarded  oa  the 

A\ oikshop  of  Vulcan.  Myiholopy  .'issifrns 
tins  i.-liuul  ttii  lite  n'sidenee  of  \  ulcmi 
(wliencf  he  in  called  Lemnius),  af\er  Ju- 
juter  hail  Imrlt'd  him  from  Olympus.  Va- 
riouj^  atPM-itii  s,  pi  rpctratetl  on  this  island 
(aae  Hjfpsipylt  ),  gave  oecaaion,  in  antiquity, 
to  the  use  of  the  epithet  Lemnian,  to  cMwig' 
luiie  such  ncti?.  Amonj?  its  curifwitiirs  are 
u  labyrinth,  and  the  Lemuiau  earth  Utrra 

Lr.MoixE,  FranriK,  a  historical  {loiillBrf 
born  at  Paris,  in  l(J8d,  w  as  ()lucc'd,  in  his 
13th  year,  with  the  painter  Goiioche,  with 
whoiii  be  remauied  12  yeai%  diiraig  which 
time  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
works  of  Carlo  Maratti  aud  I'ietro  di  Cor> 
tona.  in  1718,  be  beoune  nNmberof the 
academy.  Tlic  war  of  tho  Spanbh  suc- 
cession preventing  the  tmpport  of  young 
artists  at  Rome,  by  tlie  I'rench  govem- 
nMit,  ha  w».H  obliged  to  defer  the  acoom- 
plishmcnt  of  his  wish  to  \  isit  Italy  till  n 
rich  amateur,  by  the  name  of  berffier,  took 
him  ftr  faia  confMnkm,  in  1799 ;  bat  a 
H'sidence  of  six  months  in  Italy,  at  a  time 
%viicn  hif*  talents  wcm  nlrcn<!y  developed, 
couid  not  be  so  usetul  lu  liiniui^  tiie  earlier 
atudjr  of  the  treaaurea  of  Roman  ait  might 
have  h«'en.  lie  finished, however,  one  of 
his  best  paintings,  a  female  entering  tiie 
^balfa,  during  his  residence  in  fiologna, 
Venice  and  Rome.  On  his  return,  be  was 
appointed  professor  at  the  ncHdemy,  and 
soon  found  an  opportunity  ot'  du^piiuing 
hfetaleMafai  painting  the  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  in  the  chunsh  of  St  Sulpice, 
tiie  subject  of  which  id  the  ascension.  The 
composition  of  the  picture,  however,  has 
some  fundamental  faults.  It  was  restored 
l)y  Callot  in  1780,  ainl  cannot  therefore 
be  now  considereil  as  Lenioine*8  woric 
Lemohw  aahsequentiv  |»ainted  Ae  eeilhif 
in  the  hall  of  Hercnks  at  Versailles,  the 
largest  pauiting  in  Enrope,  beintr  04  feet 
long  and  54  broad,  wiiliuut  Ix-ing  divided 
by  any  architectitral  interruptions.  It 
contains  142  figures.  He  had  idmost  fin- 
Mbed  the  work,  when  he  observed  that 
die  main  group  was  phuMd  a  little  too  low, 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  raise  it,  although 
aberetions  were  tlius  Hindered  necoasary 
in  almost  all  the  other  tigures.  His  exer- 
tions hi  ihii  wofli,  which  coat  hfan  the 


labor  of  aateo  years,  weakened  Ui  heahik 

His  domestic  misfortunes  augmented  tlie 
natural  ifloom  of  hie  disposition,  and  his 
cliOKrin  ut  the  marks  of  favor  cunterrvd 
on  mftrior  aitiala  combined  with  tbMo 
cilClunstances  to  unHcttle  his  reason.  In. 
a  fit  of  insanity,  he  put  an  end  to  his  lii^ 
in  1797.  Ooan  uuprejudieed  eadmaia  of 
his  labom,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  de- 
cline of  the  French  school  is  principally 
owing  to  him.  His  drawing  is  iiicorruct, 
his  romiB  are  disfigured  by  maoneriw 
but  his  coloring  is  brilliant,  though  want- 
inff  in  truth,  and  his  grouping  is  ^cihul. 

IjBM05.  The  lemon-tree  {citnu  limo- 
mm)  was  originally'  brou^t  4mn  the 
tropical  parts  of  Asia,  but  is  now  culti- 
vated very  extensively  in  the  soutli  of 
Eiunope,  e^ieeially  in  Sicily,  and  the 
fruit  forms  an  iin[)ortant  article  of  com- 
merce. It  is  couffeiieric  with  the  orange 
aud  citron,  aud  uelongs  to  the  natural 
family  aurantiaum,  Iti  atatnre  is  thatof 
a  large  shmh  or  small  tree  ;  ilie  len^  es  are 
oval,  potnted,  twice  as  long  as  broad,  and, 
filn  ttKNie  of  the  other  ipedea,  eeuiahi 
scatteroil  glands  which  are  filled  w  ith  a 
volatile  oil.  The  iK'anty  of  its  buiooth 
evergreen  foU(ij,'e,  and  tlie  delightful  £rar 
grance  of  the  flowers  andirQit,&ve  mad* 
It  a  great  favorite  in  all  our  green-houses. 
The  shape  of  the  fruit  ia  oUooj^  but  its 
jnlanial  auiiitiire  does  notdfflwmm  ttat 
of  the  orange.  The  juice  is  acid  and 
agrBeal)Ie ;  mixed  wiUi  water  and  sugar,  it 
fonns  the  well-known  refreshing  drink 
called  Ummadt,  which  is  in  general  use 
throughout  all  iwulsof  the  civilized  world, 
iieinotvjuice  is  also  employed  by  calico 
printere  to  disehaige  coloffBi    (6ee  CKnm.) 

Lemonade;  a  drink  made  of  water, 
sugar,  and  the  juice  of  lemons.  Prepared 
in  Uiis  simple  way,  it  is  a  very  grateful 
bererage  in  warm  weadier,ior  to  teverish 
patients.  The  taste  is  more  agreeahle,  if 
the  sugar  is  rubbed  with  the  peel  of  the 
lemon,  so  aa  m  fanUbe  the  efl  ooik 
tained  therein;  but  tlie  lemonade  is  thUB 
rendered  stimulant  rather  than  cooling, 
and  .many  persons  sutler  from  head- 
adie  in  eonsequence.  In  public  honses, 
cream  of  tartar  Is  fn  cpiently  used  instead 
of  lemon-^iiice,  which  lew  persons  can 
endure  witliout  feeling  some  head-ache. 
Lemonade  was  first  sold  publicly  between 
KviO  and  l(>n3,  in  Italy,  and  soon  became 
veiY  commou.  (See  lAmonadt,)  .  . 

LcMoirrtT,  Peier  Edward,  member  of 
tlie  French  academy,  jurist  and  [)oet,  was 
bom  at  Ly«'ti<,  in  l7(i'J,  and  died  at  Psria^ 
Juue  "ZJj  lt£^    On  the  coOTOCatiwi  of 

theaeMM  hil786^ha  eonifihuiBd  by  bit 
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essav — Wliether  a  Protestant  cnn  vote  in 
the  f^lcction  of  the  1M(  itibera  of  the  Estates, 
or  be  clioeeu  a  Member  biiuaelf— to  the 
raloraikMi  of  die  ProlwlH%  whut  Ibemed 
a  iiiiriierous  class  of  citizens,  to  tlieir  civil 
rigiiLs.  Subsequently  ap|}oiuted  deputy 
frou)  the  departnieut  of  tbe  Kboue,  be 
jwBMd  the  constitutional-monarchical  par> 
ty,  and  exerted  hirnsrlf  to  nio<l«'nite  the 
extravagant  meawires*  of  tbe  wild  dema- 
gogues. He  Moeeeded  is  aaving  a  great 
number  of  absent  Hchnlars,  artists  and 
travellers  from  being  confounded,  in  the 
laws  against  emigranta,  with  those  who 
had  left  their  countiy  with  the  |Mirpose 
of  intrmlucing  foreign  arms  on  their  native 
soiL  In  the  debberauous  on  the  fate  of 
Louli  XVI,  he  eondneled  whh  equal  fan- 
inanity  and  courage.  During  the  reign  of 
terror,  Lemoniey  fled  to  Switzerland, 
whence  he  did  not  n?tum  till  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Mountain  party.  Deeply 
aflfected  with  the  calamity'  whidi  hud  in- 
volved his  native  city  in  ruin  (see  J^font), 
he  pufaMied  his  beautifii]  ode  Le$  Rmmet 
de  Lyon.  He  afterwanis  travelled  through 
Italy,  published  several  poetical  works  in 
Pans,  and  wrote  various  operas  and  ro- 
mances. In  1804,  the  govemment  eon- 
ftrred  on  him,  and  two  other  literary  men, 
the  censorship  of  theatrical  woxka — an  un> 
gratefiil  oiBee,  vHiidi  be  nt  Unt  mtttm&A 
with  much  <li-rn'tion,  but  in  wliirli  he 
subsequently  ex(H)eed  binist-if  to  tlie  com- 
plaints of  autborb  After  the  restoration,  he 
neeived  the  onkr  of  tbe  legion  of  honor, 
and  the  ofl'ice  of  director-general  of  the 
book-trade.  He  also  succeeded  Moreliet  in 
the  academy.  Hk  romance  La  fhmiUe  de 
Jura  ou  iroiis-nou3  a  Paris  ?  (written  on 
occasion  of  Napoieon*s  accession  to  the 
tlirone)^  m  four  months  pessed  through  as 
men  J  editioaa  Mis  flssai  sur  VAUMm^ 
ment  monarchupu  de  Louis  XIV  (his  mas- 
ter-work, bold  and  true)  was  an  introduc- 
tion to  his  unfinished  Jmilo««  dt  fa  JWpiet 
depuis  la  Mori  de  Loin-f  XIJ'.  Of  his  ope- 
ras, PofatOiOU  Foifagcen  Gr^cci  was  very 
■uceewflildufingdie  involution,  because  m 
boldly  attacked  in  it  the  Vandalism  of  those 
times — ^the  tle^tnu  tion  nf  thf  TVi  ricli  mon- 
uments of  art,  under  the  nutue  ut  civism. 

Lkmot,  IVencie  Fraderie,  member  of 
the  institute,  sculptor,  professor  in  the 
royal  academy  of  tlie  fine  arts,  <a  Paris, 
bomat  Lyons,  in  1773;  defoled  himMlf 
to  the  study  of  architecture  in  the  acade- 
my of  Beaan^on,  and,  when  scarcely  12 
years  of  age,  prosecuted  bis  studies  in 
Paris.  The  contemplation  of  the  master- 
works  of  sculpture,  in  the  capital,  awoke  in 
him  tbe  love  of  this  art.   Aa  he  waa  one 


day  in  tin-  |>nrk  of  Sceaux,  dmwiof  lb* 

BtiUue  of  Ih  rrulev,  by  Pujret,  some  acade- 
miciaus,  among  whom  was  the  i^tuaiy 
Dejoux,  bap|H>i)ed  to  be  preecnt  Aston- 
ished at  Hceiti^  a  lioy  of  his  age  so  pro- 
foundly engaj^ed,  tliey  entered  uito  con- 
versation with  him,  and,  learning  tliat  he. 
had  come  to  the  capital  on  foot,  to  seek  in- 
Btructi»Mi,  Drjdiix  look  him  under  liis  r«re. 
in  17^  when  but  17  years  of  a^  be 
gained  tbe  priw  of  tiw  nendemy  mr  m 
bass-relief.  IdMliB  XYI  granted  bim  a 
pension,  by  means  of  which  he  punned 
his  ?^ttidies  in  Rome  j  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  revokdltaa^  lUi  supply  was  «ut  ofi^ 
and  Kemot,  eml>armssf'd  In  tlie  greatest 
poverty,  went  trom  Rome  iu  iNapfes^  and 
thence  to  Floienee.  Ho  finaHy  ventuvad, 
at  tli(>  ad\ii-.^  i<\  •'  '    :  inister  at 

Florence,  C'acauit,  to  niuru  to  nis  uative 
country,  to  solicit  assistance  of  tbe  exist- 
ing goventiiH  nt  in  bafailfof  himself;  and 
of  several  other  young  French  artists,  in 
similar  circumetaocea.  Ezpoaed  to  at^nl 
dmya  for, in Ildy* h^frmnguMm*. 
revolutionist,  aid|in  France,  as  an  emi- 
grant— he  reaciied  Paris,  but  obtained 
what  be  asked  only  for  otbeni  being  him- 
ttUr  obliged  to  enlist,  as  a  aoldlcr,  in  ibe 
army  of  the  Rhine,  where  he  fhught  un-. 
der  Picliegru.  He  was  stationed  at  the 
outpo^  when  he  weaifed  orders  to  re- 
turn to  Paris,  andconstrtict  the  model  of  a 
bron:ee  statue,  50  feet  iu  height,  which 
was  to  be  erected  on  the  squwe  of  the 
Pont  Neuf.  This  statue  was  to  reptesi  ut 
the  Fn  nch  nation  under  tbe  image  of 
Hercules.  Tbe  cominianon,  amwinted 
for  the  p  urpose,  approved  lisuiut  v  modM* 
Political  circumstances,  however,  pre- 
vented its  execution;  but  Lemot  inado 
hiniselfikmiUar  widithe  aii  of  entiiw  in 
farame,  and  this  knowledge  was  after- 
wanis of  great  service  to  him,  in  pre- 
paring tl)e  statue  of  Henry  IV,  which  he 
eneeuted  at  tlie  command  of  Louie^XVDL 
Lcmot's  principal  works  are  his  statues  of 
Lycuigus,  Solou  and  Cicero,  in  marble ; 
hu  two  hesB-reUeft,  for  the  baO  of  the 
chan)ber  of  peers ;  his  colossal  bust  of 
Jean  Bart ;  a  Hebe  offering  a  full  goblet  to 
Jupiter;  a  statue  of  king  Joachim  Murat ; 
the  great  flentiepiece  of  the  colonnade 
of  the  Louvre  ;  a  girl  sleeping ;  tlie  tri- 
umphal car  and  Victory,  whi(^  with  the 
bones  of  8c  Ifurk^  square,  m  Veniee^ 
adorned  the  pUxce  du  Carrousely  in  Paris, 
till  tlie  n^storation  of  liie  monumente  of 
art;  oud  Ute  above-meuiiuued  equestrian 
statue  of  Hemjr  IV  in  bronze.  His  ex- 
cellent sculptures  on  the  triumphal  arch 
at  Chalona^nir-Mame,  were  destroyed,  iu 
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1814,  with  Uie  icR  of  tiie  luooumenu 
Ifo  hit  woflk  was  tb»  eoloflml  eaueetzian 
ilatlM^  17  feet  high,  of  Louis  aIV,  in 

heroic  costume,  for  the  city  of  Lyooa,  in 
182i,  Leinot's  works  are  charecterizeil 
hf  a  pure  and  levere  taste,  ricbnen  of  in- 
vention, and  v^ftpr  of  execution.  Under 
the  iinperiul  tfovenuueut,  he  received  tlie 
order  of  the  legkm  of  iMoor,  and,  hi  1817, 
t)iat  of  St  MichaeL  lie  also  wmte  tlie 
^Yotict  higtoriqtie  rur  la  VUk  d  k  Ckdieau 
de  Chiffon^  ou  Vouage  piitoresqut  dans  le 
BoMgt  dt  la  Vendk  (Paris,  1817,  4to.). 
Lemot  died  at  Paris,  in  May,  1827. 

L£Mi>Ri£fi£.  John,  D.IJl  was  graduated 
at  Oxfeid  aa  A.  in  17981  tntheaaino 
year,  he  l)ecaiii»' head-master  of  Abingdon 
frmrntiinr  sriuxjl,  and  afterwards  master 
of  tlie  free  grummar-achool  at  Exeter. 
In  1811,  he  waa  preaonted  to  the  rectory 
of  Meeth,  I)-  \  ()Ti?hir(%  whi<  li  livinjr,  to- 
gether with  that  of  Newton  Pelrock,  iu  the 
aemeoounty,  he  held  till  Mb  death.  Doe» 
torLampricrc  was  an  excellent  claarical 
•cholar,  and  pubhsheda  Bihliothtca  datisxca 
as  an  assistant  in  the  etudy  of  antiquities 
and  mythology.  His  other  v\  ritiM<;s  are  the 
first  vokirne  of  •'  ?i  t -I  ti' n  nt' HnoiloTt 
with  notes,  whicii.  appeared  in  VJVU :  au 
entira  and  elegant  ■fBiiffMi«»  of  that  hia- 
toriaii  Ix  inir  given  to  dl6  WWld  by  Mr. 
Beloe,  (luru  r  Lempriere  desisted  from 
prosecuiiuj/luss  design.  A  compUatiou  of 
Univeraal  nography,  firet  [)rinted  n  qunr 
to,  with  an  alindtrnieiil  of  the  same,  in 
pctavu,  both  iu  IbOb,  was  his  last  work. 
He  died  of  ap<)|>lexy,  Feb.  1,  ISO/L 

Lempr.  This  •.'(•ntiM  of  the  monkey 
trilMi  (Uie  nuikis  of  Cuvier)  has  been  di- 
vided into  s<_  venil  8ulig»  ucru  ;  as,  Lemur^ 
which  is  distiti^nii^hed  by  having  six  pro- 

j''<Millfr  i!iri-<  r<  in  '  lu»vt-r  .tnd  l<)lir 
Straight  ouet*  m  liiu  upper.  These  uui- 
mali  hame  long  tails,  «id  take  die  plaea 
of  apt  N  ill  tlx  i>I;iiict  of  Madagascar,  none 
of  tlic  latter  being  found  there.  Imiris, 
having  four  incisors  below  and  tiie  same 
number  above ;  no  tail ;  only  one  species 
Itnown,  '  li  the  inhahitanls  of  M«<ln- 
aaacar  lamv  tuid  u-aiu  to  the  diase,  hke 
dogs.  Lortt,  four  inciaom  bdow,  and  fbur 
aliove ;  no  tail.  Their  molar  tectli  have 
shar])  points  instead  of  tubercles,  and  thev 
sometimes  feed  on  small  birds  and  quad- 
nq>ed&  Oajom,  liaving  si.\  incisora  be- 
low atul  f'"t-  ■iT>M\p;  tail  and  tufted; 
tloiigate«l  tarsi  to  the  iiind  feet,  which 
fender  theih  very  dispnmtUpap^  die 

Mi|H  rior  (  \tr<  luiiics.  T^rrjagak  wllr  in- 
ciaors  above,  two  below,  and  aereial  ca- 
nhw  teeth  becwaen  the  inciaora  and  mo- 
hn;  tia  kaig^  tnfled.  All  theaa  animala 


have  their  thumbs  atroogiy  developed, 
and  the  fint  finger  on  the  hindw  feet 
fimiished  with  a  pointed  and  elevated 
nail,  all  those  on  tlie  Other  fingian  braif 
ftat.   Their  hair  is  woolly. 

LsMirmBa  (moNltt^  laaiia^  ff^'H'^ 
tresl  among  tlie  ancient  Romans;  the 
souls  of  the  dead,  which  tormented  men 
in  the  night,  wbenee  they  were  eaUed 
nocfumof  or  black.  In  order  to  lay  them, 
a  ceremony  called  lemurui,  lanuralia,  rt- 
muria,  was  observed  on  tiiu  nights  of 
the  9tfa,  1 1th,  and  13th  May.  Abcwt  mid- 
night, when  ever>-  body  was  asleep,  the 
head  oftiic  iiuuily  roeciand  went,  barefoot- 
ed, softly  and  m  rilence,  to  a  fbcmtain. 
With  a  snap  of  the  ftngt-rs,  9till  keeping 
silent,  he  protect*  < I  liiiiiH  lf  fmtn  die  spec- 
tres. Having  wa>lie(l  liie«  iiuuds  at  thtj 
ftuntain,  he  renimed,  took  some  black 
Ixvuis  in  his  mouth,  and,  without  looking 
around,  threw  them  nine  times  over  hi^ 
head,  re|K-ating,  e«eh time,  Iftae^awMa; 
his /al)is  iiir  mcosquc  redimo  (The«)  I  send; 
with  these  beans  1  redeem  me  and  mine), 
lie  then  washed  his  hands  again.  »inick  a 
hollow  copiier  vaaael,  a^fing  nme  tiin«o 

'  iriiijr  the  opf-mtion,  \i\  n  snfipliratinar 
tune,  Manes,  acik,  paUmi  (k  e  souis  uf  inv 
aiMsaators,  depart).  tfentmkMdMdiioaiia, 
and  the  n n muti .  finished.  It  was 
l)elieved  that  the  apihts  came  and  collect- 
ed the  beans.  •  - 

Lkna  ;  a  large  river  of  Asiade  Russia, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  near  lake 
Baikal,  and  empties,  ali^r  a  course  of  about 
9000  miles,  tfaiougli  tbm  mmt  inio  the 
\<iiiln'rii  (ti^eaii,  after  having  received 
the  U'ilime,  Ulekina,  Aldane  and  VVilhoui. 
It  forms,  at  its  luuuth,  a  large  bay,  of  the 
aame  name,  containing  many  ishndi^ 
called  the  v/i /rriro  the  Lena,  which 
arc  cold  and  barren,  but  inhabited  by 
many  animala  nihisfcie  for  their  flue. 

Le.vclos,  Anne,  called  ,\Tnon  df,  the 
French  Asitasia,  was  bom  at  Pariis  in 
1616,  of  noble  parents.  The  early  death 
of  her  parents  having  left  her  to  follow 
her  ifielinations,  her  elmnirtfr  was  formed 
by  the  bent  of  her  own  feelings,  and  by 
the  Mudy  of  the  worica  ef^toMtigne-Mid 
Charron.  Even  at  an  early  ng»',  >iit^  ^^as 
distinguished  for  her  wit  and  acuteiiess. 
She  played  the  harpsicliord  and  several 
other  inatiumenta  in  a  masMd^atyle,  sang 
with  tajrte,  and  datjced  nith  gmce.  WitJi 
such  atiractjousyshe  hod  uu  want  of  lovers 
and  iniloia ; '4wt  her  love  of  hidependence 
prevented  1i«t  fromfonniii;ra  st  ri-  n-  <  o.i- 
oexiou.  To  rendi  r  herpcif  euuxvi^  liee, 
die  invested  her  property  inanannuityf  on 
which  ahe  liTed  ftagally,  hot  hi  food  nyle. 
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Her  income  amounted  to  6000  or  10,000 
KvrR&  Without  makoig  a  traffic  of  her 

clianns  she  altftchnl  lii-rsi'lf  to  \\\v<,-  w  Im 
pleased  her,  w  ioDg  aa  bcr  iucUualion 
oootfaiudii  Ineonalant  in  lin%  bat  true 
IB  frieodabip,  equal^le  in  her  temi^er, 
clmmiiner  in  hor  conversation,  rnjwiMn  of 
forming  yuung  men,  but  also  of  s^educing 
them,  aaiMibhs  without  maUng  a  display 
of  hor  powers,  handsome  even  in  old  ag^, 
she  wanted  nothing  but  female  virtue,  yet 
abe  eondneted  faeraNf  with  dignity.  Sbe 
never  accepted  presents  in  n*tum  Ibr  lier 
fovors,  thouf^  she  gave  hors^'lf  frtm\ 
blind sensiiaiit},  to  transient  jias^ion,  with- 
OOt'COlMerning  herself  whether  ita  oktject 
was  wortliy  of  her.  Ilavin<r  rvtrnilrd 
her  favors,  in  aucoeesion,  to  tltu  inot»t  cclc- 
fanled  mett  of  ber  tfaiie,  she  provvd  to  all, 
that  mere  aeowal  desire,  and  not  vanity, 
wna  the  cnum  of  hor  pasf^ion.  Noiwitli- 
lAaudiog  her  reputation  fur  gullimiry,  the 
moat  amiable  an<l  rosfiectable  ladies  of  the 
time,  snch  as  La  Kayi-tte,  La  Sahlien'  anrl 
Maintenon,  cultivated  ber  frieudsliip.  Of 
mdamedeMUmenou  ahenaed  to  aay,  that 
she  wished  to  employ  her  to  drive  away 
the  fe«1tinn  of  nmK  and  a<Te  at  Wrsaille>. 
fcivou  in  iier  oUl  age,  Ijcr  liour**'  was  tin; 
midezvnus  of  the  moat  agreeable  person- 
ages  of  the  eity  and  eourt,  and  of  th«' 
Qiost  difltinguiabed  men.  bcarron  con- 
aulted  her  on  hie  rtnnancea^  St  Evre- 
mond  on  his  poems,  Moliere  on  his  conic 
dies,  Fontenelle  on  liis  dialofjnes,  and  La 
Iloehefoueaidt  on  his  niaxinuj.  (Joligny, 
Condf ,  Si'vigne,  ^c.,  were  her  lOfOfea  and 
fi  i(  litis.  When  the  nueen  of  Sweden 
was  in  Paris,  afae  paid  Nintm  a  viaiL  Vol- 
ttiire  apaaka  ofber  aa  hayfaig  kwt  hercharma 
of  peVBOO  la  extreme  old  age.  St.  Evrc 
mood  maintains  tlie  contrary.  At  her  *l<'ath, 
OoL  17, 1705^  tUie  hcrpieathod  to  Vohaire, 
diea  a  yotng  man,  whose  renown  sbe  had 
foreseen,  a  eonsidenible  m\m,  which  he  was 
to  expend  in  books.  One  of  Ninou'a  sons, 
named  La  Boiaai^re,  died,  m  17^,  atTou-' 
Ion,  an  officer  in  tiio  navy.  His  birth  was 
<ii«tingtnshed  by  a  dispute  !)et\veen  an 
officer  and  clergyman  res»]»ecting  the  pa- 
ternity. As  tlie  maner  waa  doubtful,  it 
wn.s  (Ifeidffl  by  lot,  and  tlie  officer  nhtain- 
ed  tiie  patemai  title.  Ninou^s  second  son 
died  a  trs|ie  death.  He  bad  fiilleR 
love  with  lus  own  motlier,  without  know- 
ing his  relationship  to  her.  Slie  was 
obliged  to  reveal  the  secret  to  him,  to 
eaeape  bia  hnportunitiee,  and  ho  killed 
himself  fmni  despair.  This  terrihlo  event 
has  been  introduced,  by  Le  Sage,  into  bis 
OH  BUu,  Ninon,  'monovar,  eonftmea' 
homdi;  that  aha  waa  not  b^py,  and  oAeii 


said,  that,  if  she  bad  foreseen  her  courae 
of  lift,  ahe  i^ikl  rather  liave  undeigwie 
a  \  cduntaiy  ikaih,  than  have  »ubniited  to 
such  •  deadny.  The  Lettn*  de  M  de 
Lemhf  m»  ^orgiot  de  l&mgnt  aire  the 
work  of  Damoois,  tlie  author  of  tlie  life 
])n<tivcd  to  the  colleeiion.  The  Corrts- 
pondunce  stcnlt  de^  Scc^  edited  by  S^gur 
(1789),  ia  also  a  aup|K)sititioii!?  work. 

LcxM  hzy \pr..  (dee  Jh&m^  and  M- 
dian  Lar^puutes.)  ,  '  • 

Lcivotii,  .Aanader,  hom  tx  F^aria,  m 
1702,  HMiderad  die  gnwtest  ser\ices  to  the 
fin<^  aiis,  by  the  preservatiou  of  the  monu- 
niciits  of  French  art,  while  director  of  the 
Fa  iioIi  nnix'ii:!!  of  antiquities.  He  re- 
ceived his  ediiratioii  in  the  coUigr  M*tza- 
riii,  uiul  atlenvardii  in  the  academy  of  orta 
at  Pari^  He  iaba^iiueiidf  devoted '  liim- 
self  t )  jiaiiitin;;  till  ITIK),  under  tiie  gtii<l- 
aiici  u\  \\u'  iKiiiiT*  r-:-oyal  Doyen.  In  the 
iM'pnning  of  the  revolution,  when  the 
finest  works  of  art^  preaenwdin  nmnaa- 
tcries  muJ  jK-daces,  were  <lestroyed,  from 
hatred  of  the  forgaer  dca^liimi  m  church 
and  atate,  fjenolr  d^cenmned  to  aave  all 
!'i  ii  I  -  '  :il !.  He  made  a  proiios-H!, 
tliK.iitrli  ]!  ,11  th<  n  mayor  of  Paris,  to 
culicct  aJI  lie-  frca-juj«6  from  the  monas- 
teries, Scc^  in  a  grand  national  museum. 
Iiitnisted  with  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
ject, Lenoir  engaged  in  the  matter  with  bo 
mM  seal,  that  &  lib  was  aeyeral  tlme» 
-  !idanf.n  red  by  hisexeitioHfltO  rescue  these 
trcitfurcs  fnun  tin*  fury  of  the  new  icono- 
clasts. \ii  he  travelled  through  all  France 
for  this  purpoae^  be  Boooeeded  in  preserV* 
m::,  lor  posterity,  a  great  part  of  those 
mouutiieuts  ^wbicb  w)rd  the  artist  an 
opporraidty  tt>  cortipafe  the  nrogreas  of 
art  in  different  p  riodg.  By  the  union  of 
the.^e  remains,  was  formed  the  famptia 
nuiseuin  of  F'n^nrh  antiqjiities,  in  the  fiue 
des  PdUs  .  htiptstins,  which  Lenoir  auper* 
intended,  i<»r  almost  rK)  years,  witli  unin- 
terruptcd  indu^Lrv^  so  tiiat  it  may  justly 
be  aaid,  that  to  mm  France  in  inddMod 
fin-  u  hrucvcr  of  this  kind  it  now  i>o&«!ei)8cs». 
After  ilic  restoration,  the  collection  wxs 
distributed  by  tlie  royal  mandate  of  IdlC, 
to  the  former  prDprietof%  L  e.  .to  the 
ehnrclips  and  revived  nion:isTeries,  and  the 
national  mu^mi  wa^  broken  ui) ;  but 
LMoir  was  appointed  ftiperintenoMit  of 
the  cabinet  (A  the  cathedral  of  St.  Denis. 
His  Invesiifi^tion  into  the  Costinjies  and 
Manners  of  Antiquity,  and  lii^i  essay  on 
the  remaina  of  Weatem  and  Eastern  art 
in  general,  are  much  estfcmed ;  «i  also  are 
bis  Obstrmtlons  »ur  la  Peinture  sur  V<rre 
Hmrms  dipradt  AveMte  (Paris,  1834), 
and  hia  work  jU  a rawMmat  dm  JrtitUt^ 
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ou  Corps  complet  dt  Doctrines  sxtr  Us  Aria 
dtp»ni!nnt^  du  Dfsa'in  (I'nris,  1823).  He 
has  ffiveu  a  deacnutiou  of  tiie  uiuaeuiij,  as 
k  exMed  under  hii  owe,  in  hie  Math  dt» 
Monumtnta  Frangaxs  (6  voIjj.),  whirli  has 
been  translated  into  English,  and  to  whirh 
beloDga  the  collection  of  eugravinpi,  in  i£2 
plMea^  prepered  ondOT  bis  mspecnon. 

Le."vorma>i>,  Mndcinoiselle.    Thin  Pa- 
ri«iian  prophetess,  well  known  in  the  very 
iiighest  circles  of  society,  for  fbn'telling 
events  from  ceflbe-giBounds,  cards,  &c., 
«rquin*(l  a  reputation  by  lier  dexterity 
and  cunning.   During  tlie  imj)erial 
erament,  her  saloon — for  this  sibyl  lited 
in  liigli  style — was  \'i8ited  by  the  most 
noble  ladicH  ;  but,  as  she  niedcilcd  in  po- 
litical affairs,  this  Pythia  of  die  nineteeutli 
cenfoiy  was  banished  frrmi  the  country. 
Flnrarred  nt  !ier  exile,  Madoniniscllf  wrote 
tlie  Souvenirs  prvphttv/ues  d'une  Sibx/Ue 
nor  les  Causes  dt  son  Arrtstatton^  /e  Jl 
Dicinxhrr^  1809^  which  nho  delayed  pub- 
lishiiifr,  liowcvrr,  till  after  the  restoration^ 
In  this  post  faclum  proubecy,  tiie  over- 
throw  oir  the  tjrrmt  of  tne  World  and  his 
Aetfan,  and  the  triumph  of  le^tiniac}', 
were  announretl.    A  severe  eritieisni,  l»y 
Hotfinann,  ou  this  work,  whicii  iiud  been 
iN^II  received  by  a  oatain  claai^  imrolved 
the  irntnblc  autlioresi  in  a  war  of  Wf»nlj?. 
Since  her  return  to  France,  she  has  pub- 
lished several  OradtM  SOnfUins.    Her  M^- 
mcirea  historiijxtfs  cf  wtserdt  de  Vlmpha- 
trice  Jos&phine^  her  pntroneses  (Paris,  18*20, 
2  vols.),  excited  much  attentiou.  (See 
Jostpkine.)  Duiiac  tlie  eonness  of  Aix- 
la-Chapel  le,  Mile.  Lenormoiid  was  there, 
and  is  said  to  fiave  enjoyed  the  protecrion 
of  a  great  potentate.   She  gives  her  ac- 
count of  tfria  hi  her  work  Dt  la  SUn/Ue  ok 
Cmutrh^A%x4e^Clutp^e,s\th^(^  Coup- 
dP(ni  sur  cetm  de  CaHsbad,   In  her  latest 
tvritiugs,flhe  hastltBcioaed  the  simple  prin- 
ciplea  of  her  divinado&s— moisy  et  k 
qxinntihmr  rk  la  nnissonce,  Cdfct  ,  l(^s  prtmi- 
erts  letlres  des  prtnoms  et  du  Ixi  u  on  Von  est 
nit  Is  esttleirj!i0ori(e,famina//7r(f/Vr^,  celtti 
qxt'on  hifd,  lafltur  dt  (koix. 

I.KNOTRF,  Andrew  ;  a  Frrneli  areliiteet 
and  oruunu'iital  gardener,  lie  was  i>orn 
«l  Paris,  in  lOlS,  and  waa  the  eon  of  the 
s»if»erint'nid<nt  of  the  ganlens  of  the 
Tuileries,  who,  wishing  to  make  hitn  an 
artlat,  phNDed  him,  as  a  pupil,  with  Vouet, 
the  painter.  He  showed  a  strong  taste  for 
'le*:!?!!,  particularly  in  laying  out  rardens, 
und  arranging  their  sceueiy.  He  first 
di«|)layed  nia  taienfa  at  the  eh&teaa  de 
Vaiix  ;  but  his  plans  f()r  the  dcennnion  of 
tlie  park  of  Versiillli  s  rontrihuted  prinei- 
paUjr  to  establi^  his  reputation.   Uc  af- 
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ter  wards  embeDisheid  thejardensof  Oa^- 
ny,ChantiIly,  St.  Clnnd,  Scemix,  theTnil- 
em&  &c.  Louis  XIV  richly  rewarded 
tlie  iabora  of  Lcnotre,  and,  m  16TS^  be* 
alowed  on  him  letters  of  nobility,  and  the 
cross  of  the  ohler  of  St,  Mirhuel.  He 
took  a  jouniey  to  Italy  in  1G76  ;  and,  at 
Rome^  he  waa  nonoialmr  reeeived  by  pone 
Innocent  XI.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  1700. 
Delille  ha^i  celehratetl  the  talents  of  Le- 
notre,  whose  style  of  onuunental  planting 
was  fashionable,  not  only  in  Fnmee,  but  in 
England,  till  it  was  superseded  by  the  de- 
signs of  Kent,  Brown,  and  tlie  modem 
hldscape  gardeneiSi 

Le.ns,  in  dioptrics,  properly  signifies  a 
small  roinidish  ghiss,  of  the  figun-  of  a 
lentil,  but  is  extended  to  any  optic  gluiss, 
not  very  Aiek,  wliich  either  collecta  tlM 
rays  of  light  into  a  point,  in  their  jwi.'isage 
through  it,  or  luakes  tliem  diverge,  accoid- 
ing  to  the  hwa  of  refraction.  Lensea 
have  various  figures,  that  is,  are  termina- 
ted by  various  .«ttrfaees,  lror>i  which  they 
acquire  various  names.  Some  are  plane 
on  one  side,  and  eomrcz  on  tiie  other; 
others  convex  on  Iwth  sides,  botlj  of  which 
are  onlinarily  called  convfx  lenses,  though, 
where  we  speak  accurately,  the  fonner  is 
called  pkKM-emmtx.  Again,  aome  are 
plane  oti  one  side,  and  concave  on  the 
other ;  and  otiiers  ore  concave  on  botli 
sides ;  which  are  both  usually  ranked 
among  the  loiu  nNe  Icnsies  ;  though,  when 
diKtiuguL6!hed,the  former  Is  calle<l  a  plano- 
concc^e.  Others,  again,  are  concave  on 
one  aide,  and  emrex  on  the  otiier,  which 
have  the  name  mtniscxis.  In  everj*  lens, 
terminated  in  any  of  the  fore-nientionecl 
manners,  a  right  line,  i)er|)endicuUu-  to  the 
two  surfaces,  19  called  the  tacit  9f  Me  tou^ 
which  axis,  when  both  surfaces  are  spher- 
ical, passes  tlirough  both  their  ceutrea ; 
but  if  one  of  tbem  be  plane,  it  fUla  per- 
pendicuhuiy  upon  that,  and  goes  throng 
die  centre  of  the  other.    (See  Ojiticf.) 

Lent,  a  Teutonic  word ;  in  Ijcnnan, 
Laa  (die  spring) ;  in  Swka,  GImt ;  in 
Dutch,  Lent.  Several  derivations  of  die 
word  have  been  nrojmsed.  Adehuig 
til  inks  that  it  is  nrolmbly  conntTted  wiUi 
die  German  vtm  Itinen  (to  tiiaw).  In 
I^tiglish,  IaxxI  means  the  qiKuIriir'sit-Kil 
fa^t  in  spring,  which,  in  Italian,  is  culled 
mtaresma ;  In  FVench,  eorAne,  fiom  tha 
Latin  quadrartsinui.  In  the  aiticfe  IhsU, 
the  suojcct  of  fasting,  in  cenernl,  and  the 
fiiats  anid  days  of  abstinence  oliserv  ed  by 
die  Roman  luinrrit,  have  lieen  treau?d  c£ 
Lent  is  a  fast  intended  to  pn  pare  Chris- 
tians for  the  Easter  IV-stival.  Protestants 
generally  conskler  Lent  not  to  havo  been 
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wtablished  before  the  aeconil  or  tliird      LE:tTiL  ;  n  pixtk-s  of  ovum.  The 

century  ;  but  the  Catholic  rhiirrh  main-  common  lentil  coniee  irum  Frau<%  ud 

taina,  wiiJi  Sl  Jcrouic,  Su  l^*o,      An-  the  Valais.   The  thin  amnnl  root  brin^i 

fustine,  and  the  maiority  of  the  fathon  of  IbrCh  woik,creeping,  hairy,  angular  stalks, 

til."  church  of  iIk'  fmirth  and  fifth  ccntu-  from  one  to  two  teet  lonp,  iVivuled,  from 

rie«,  iliat  it  m  of  apostolic  ohfiu.   They  uear  the  bottom,  iuto  several  branches,  and 

iMionthnis  tlMfifUch  wemidtiiiiv«p-  dinging  for  support  to  other  planii ;  tiie 

■dly  eatabfiihed  ill  the  church,  and  of  piiwate  leaves  stand  alteniately  ;  from 

which  wp  cnnnol,  nevertheless,  find  the  the  axils  of  the  Icjaves  proceed  fine 


eatablwhed  bf  the  uMMtiee ;  and  the  69lh  lab  flowers,  hanging  down.  The  pods  do 


',ti3,  that  of  Laodicea  in         and  tlie  Hat  upon  boUi  ^^i'les.    Lentils  are  cuki- 

fathers  of  the  seconci  and  third  centuries,  vated  for  the  seeds  just  mentkmed.  TlMf 

ipeak  of  Lent  aa  a  usage  generally  observ-  nK{aire  «  Mbw  mndy,  yet  strong  soil ; 

cd  l>y  iIh'  church.    In  the  I^^tin  church,  tlicy  are  fsown  somewhat  later  tiian  peas 

Lent  f brmeriy  la^ed  but  ^  days ;  in  tlie  and  vetches,  because  they  cannot  endure 

AM  eenlarf,  ftur  dqrs  were  added,  in  night  floats;  theyare  to  be  sowed  in  dritti^ 

imitation  of  Uie 40  days' fast  of  tlio  Savior,  and  well  harrowed.    Ciirc  is  to  Im>  lakf  n 

and  this  usage  became  ff«»neral  in  tlie  tluit  the  seed  is  not  put  too  deep  into  the 

Weoteni  church,  except  ni  the  church  of  urouud,  and  that  the  young  plants  ore  well 

Milan.    (See  IKt^wMitre  de  Theologie,  hood  and  well  weeded.    For  the  liar\-c^ 

article  Carimt.)    Tlif  Greeks  beirin  Cent  the  time  is  to  Ik;  chosen  when  the  little 

one  week  sooner  tiian  the  Roman  Ct^lio-  pods  begin  to  turn  brown,  though  tlie  plant 

IkM,  but  they  do  not  fast  on  Sundays,  ex-  may  be  eliU  auito  green ;  and,  if  |)09sibk>, 

oepi  in  penon-week,  tiMMigb  tlimr  fasts,  it  is  best  to  cnooso  tlie  afternoon  of  a  dry, 

generally  spwUiin^',  are  mnrh  more  Htrici  warm  day  ;  for  if  th«*  pods  are  quite  ripe, 

Uiau  those  of  tlie  Uomun  Catiiulics.    'i'lie  or  are  wet  with  rain  nt  the  time  of  gather- 

litfin  monks  had  formerly  three  fasts,  of  ing,  they  easily  crack  open,  and  a  ^reit 

40  dn\  '<  <  irJi ;  and  llie  Givek.'^  ohscrvrd  loss  of  wicd  takefi  place.    Two  varieties 

tour  besides  Lent ;  but  tliey  liuve  reduced  are  cultivated  —  the  large  garden  leniH, 

Ifaem  t»  iOYen  days  each.  Some  Oriental  andtfaeeodMnoii  jWienliL  The  former 

sects  had  still  otlier  great  (ixsiH.    The  is  distinguished  by  its  size,  and  the  j^reater 

eighth  council  of  Toledo,  in  t)5t3,  orders  quantity  of  nicaly  pttl><!tanc«^  which  it  will 

that  those  who  break  the  tost,  without  ue-  atlbnL   The  straw  uf  kutils  is  good  food 

'  uMuitji ,  shall  eat  no  meat  during  the  whole  fiir  cattle  and  sheep,  paitieuiailyror  cahree 

year,  and  shall  not  partake  of  the  Lord's  and  lamias.    Lentils  un^  also  mixed  with 

8upi»er  at  Easter.     The  bishop  must  give  vetches,  and  sowed  as  food,  l)otli  pn'en  and 

ttiu  sick  and  aged  penuisaou  to  eat  ani-  dried,  fur  milch  kine.  Lentils,  when  cook- 

mal  Ibod  dning  LaiiL  Smeh  pennissions  ed,  afford  a  uutxitieus  food  (this  should  be 

are,  however,  geMoUy  put  into  the  luuuls  done  ii\  the  jMid,  to  preser\'e  then-  flavor), 

of  physicians,  fimn  whom  it  is  not  dilH-  hut,  like  peas  and  bean%  are  not  good  for 

euR  tt>  obtain  them.  Vndl  the  year  1200,  i)ers(»iB  whoee  dlKeedve  powen  are  weak, 

but  one  meal  a  day  was  eaten  during  Lent,  particularly  if  they  are  not  cookctl  quitt 

The  close  of  Lent  is  celebrated  in  Catho-  soft.    They  ought  to  lie  boiled  for  two 

lie  countries  with  fpreat  rejoicings.    In  hotirs  and  a  half.  When  they  are  Imx>wd- 

Eome,  the  pizsiearudit  or  afaiops  in  which  ed,  some  butler,  and  a  fow  oniona  raaMed 

hams,  sausages,  e^'trs,  &e.,  are  sold,  are  il-  in  butter,  un^  added,  also  salt  ;  they  aie 

luniinatod  and  oniamcntcd,  in  the  most  then  boiled  half  un  hour  more.    A  good 

piatuiesque  momier,  the  night  liefore,  in  soup  may  also  lie  mode  of  them.  Some 

Mdar  to  attract  buyers.   The  atalue  of  a  persons  soften  the  lentils,  before  cookii^^ 

sunt,  mndt!  of  Initter,  i«  often  sem.  Henps  in  cold  wafer.    Purified  rain  water  is  lH>8t 


flectuig  rnirrors,  and  the  ifMe  scene  is  they  are  one  of  the  principal 

quite  brilliant  and  attractive.    Milk  is  al-  food.   Tb/atten  pigs,  lentils  are  excellent 

lowed  during  I>ent   The  Knirli'^h  church  and,  given  with  omer  food,inGreaae  tbs 

hiantained  Lent,  and  many  other  fastis  milk  of  cows. 

respecting  abeti-  CJaiboTic  worit  quoted  abwfe  :  » Ifllie  i4dr  woM 
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LE4VT0  {Balxarif  slow) ;  a  terni  used  in  unplearant.  Them  have  been  sereral  edi- 

niaiie.  tions  of  his  works;  one  by  Quesnelfflt 

Lettttlus  ;  the  nnme  of  one  of  tlio  Paris  (1()75,  2  vols.,  4to.) ;  another  at  Ly- 

moA  illustrious  tmnilies  in  KoinCi  several  ons  ( l7(X),fol.);  a  third  at  Rome,  bv  Cacciari 

indifidiiab  of  which  distingttished  them-  gvols^  fol.  j ;  and  a  fouith'at  Veniee  (17S7). 

aehreaby  theh*  viimes  and  services  ;  oth-  Father  Maunboiirg  has  ^>Titten  Iiis  life, 

ers  were  conspicuous  in  other  ways.  Pub-  Leo  X  (Giovanni  de'  Medici),  s»'cond 

lius  Lentulus  Sura,  au  acconipUce  of  Cat-  sou  of  Lorenzo  tlie  Magnificent,  bom  at 

ifine,  was  ammried  in  prison.    Lentulus  Florenee,  in  1475,  received  the  toiraure  in 

Spinther,  one  of  tlie  most  luxurious  and  his  seventh  year,  and  wns  loaded  with  l>en- 

ostentatious  men  of  his  age,  was  a  iMuii-  efices.    The  election  of  Innocent  VIII  to 

san  of  Pompey.   Having  been  paraoned  the  papal  chair,  favored  tlie  ambitious 

by  Ctesar,  who  hod  made  him  priaoner,  views  of  his  father,  and,  tn  1488^  €HoTaD- 

he  n'^.i'wi  joinrd  the  former,  and  was  pres-  ni,  then  only  13  yenrs  old,  ^vas  nmde  a 

ent  at  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia.  Cneius  Leo-  cardinal.   Lorenzo  intrusted  his  educa- 

tnlda  was  put  to  deadi,  in  the  reign  of  CSa-  tion  to  tfie  Greeic  Glialcondylas  and  ih» 

ligula,  in  consequence  of  hein;;  detected  in  leuned  Angelo  Poliziano.   uiovani:-., bat- 

fbrming  a  con8|>iracy  agaiiJst  that  monster,  umlly  grave,  took  a  greater  iritcrest  in  the 

Leo  I  (tite  Great,  Su)  was  bom,  ac-  writings  of  tlie  ancient  philosopheFS  than 

eordin^  to  some  writem,  hi  Rome,  and,  ia|hoM  of  the  ftlhen  of  die  ehureh  ;  % 

acconliriir  to  others,  in  Tuscany.    The  wiH^  ibeiefore,  made  a  condition  of  hia 

popes  Celestine  I  and  Sixtus  III  employ-  nommation,  that,  Ix'fore  he  should  Ik*  in- 

ed  him  in  important  ecclesiastical  affairs,  vested  ^>ith  the  purple,  lie  should  study 

-while  lie  was  oidy  deacon..  On  the  death  theolog}'  three  yeafs  at  Pisa.    In  1^9^ 

of  Sixtus  III,  in  440,  Leo  was  ele^Tited  to  Giovanni  took  his  seat  in  Rome,  as  a 

the  pn|wl  chair.   The  Romans  were  grat-  member  of  tiie  holy  college.    His  father 

llled  with  thSa  choice ;  Uht  the  beginning  died  soon  afler,  and  was  succeeded  by 

of  his  pontificate  was  marked  by  an  intol-  his  son  Pi<  ti  n,  at  Florenc  e.  As  the  young 

ennt  «md  impolitic  act    He  caused  pro-  ennlinal  lia«i  o|>|>osc(l  r]}<-  (  lection  of  Al- 

Otaees  to  be  instituted  against  the  Mani-  exander  Vi  to  the  papal  see,  he  exchanx- 

cfaeaiisi,  who'  were  coneealed  in  Rome,  ed  Rome  ftr  Fknrenee,  where  he  fived  m 

and  iTJivc  up  those  who  [w^rsisted  in  their  higli  estimation,  until  the  banishment  of 

heresy  to  the  wcuhir  nrm.    In  the  same  his  family  forced  him  to  fly  to  Bologna, 

maimer,  he  proceedecl  against  the  Pcla-  In  HI)!),  he  went  to  Venice,  Germany  and 

piaiMiPriacillianists  and  Eutychean8,whom  France,  remained  some  time  m  Gfenoa, 

lu*  exterminated.    During  the  Hession  of  ruul  tlicii  renirned  to  Rome,  where  ho 

the  council  of  Cbalcedon,  in  451,  to  which  hved  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  select  society, 

Leo  had  aent  ibur  legates,  Attib  Md  waste  and  devoted  to  the  arts,  particulariy  music 

the  WMtem  empire,  and  direatened  Rome,  and  literature.   In  1505,  he  first  took  part 

The  emperor  Valentinian  employed  Leo  in  public  affairs.    Pope  Julius  II  made 

to  interc(ude  witli  tliat  formidable  warrior,  him  ffovemor  of  Perugia,  and,  in  1511, 

in  orderto  olMain  peaee.  Leo  addressed  plaeea  ldm,WlthdietiOeof  i<^e  A»- 

tlie  tmrbarian  with  mildness,  and,  at  the  togiia,  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  in  the  ho^ 

fiaiTic  time,  with  inipressiveness  ;  and  At-  leagtic  agjiinst  France.    As  his  sugges- 

lilii,  induced  probably,  however,  l)y  other  tions,  however,  were  little  regarded  by  the 

motlrea,  left  Italy,  aniid  retired  iM^yond  the  Spaiyah  generals  of  the  allied  anmiea,  Ilia 

Danube  ;  but,  in  the  year  455,  the  Van-  influence  was  litriited  to  presenin?  order 

dal  Genseric  took  Rome,  which  was  ex*  in  his  camp.   He  was  made  prisoner  by 

poeed  to  pillage  for  14  day&   All  the  fa-  the  French,  at  the  hattle  of  Bamma,  io 

vor  that  Leo  could  obtain  from  him  was,  1512,  but  soon  after  regained  hia  fleadom, 

to  forbid  the  murder  of  the  citizens,  the  on  the  di.^spersion  of  the  victorious  army, 

bumiiig  of  the  city,  and  the  plunder  of  and  returned  to  Bologna,  where  he  con- 

the  three  "pifoehid  chorelMe  in  Rome,  docled  the  government  as  legate,  and,  a& 

which  contained  the  rich  off*eriugs  of  ter  COhtributing  to  the  re^tablishment 

Constantine.    I^o  is  tlic  first  poyni  whose  of  the  Medici,  remained  at  Florence 

writlDgs  have  been  j)reserved.  They  con-  until  the  death  of  Julius  II  recalled  him 

eiet  of  96  sermons,  141  letters,  and*  some  to  Rome.   The  chcnce  very  unexpectedly 

otlier  workn.  A  work  On  TlieCuHinc  f)f  tlir  fell  upon  him,  and  he  ascended  the  papal 

Oentiles,  and  the  Epistle  to  Demetriades,  chair  iu  1513^  in  the  38th  year  of^j^oiE^ 

have  also  heeoaacrihed  to  him.  His  atjle  under  tiie  name  of  Leo  X.  He  ItaaiMt^ 

is  flfiMMd  and  rhetorical,  and  his  periods  ately  an{>ointed  two  of  the  principal  wri- 

bare  a  nwaanied  ihythm,  which  is  not  ten  or  his  tune,  Bembo  and  Sadolei^ 
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hk  lecrelaMei.    In  foreign  political  he  by  the  French  nation.    In  order  to  in* 
Ibllowed  the  qrstem  of  his  prcdece8aon»  creams  the  fH)\vcr  and  splendor  of  his  fauu« 
opposiiig  the  domination  of  fon'i«ru»'r!*  in  ly,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Giurmno, 
Itiuv  an  much  as  possible,   llo  suuceeded  lie  deposed  the  dul^e  of  Urbiuo,  iu  lol6^ 
in  anvin^  out  the  Fmeb,  put  m  end  lo  and  nve  the  dueby  to  his  nephew  Loreo* 
the  diviiuou:^  in  the  efmrch,  and  fi>rced  zo.    Leo  saw  with  regret  the  reconcilia- 
Loiii^  XII  to  a  fornml  6ubiiii*<ion.    Hav-  tion  of  tlie  Ix'lIigenMit  powtn*,  which  was 
iiig  thus  restored  the  public  tranquillity,  in  etfected  in  the  same  year.    In  1517,  tJie 
thf  firtt  yenr  of  hb  gloveffnnlen^  he  mum  duke  of  Uihino,  who  had  been  deprived 
111!  hi-^  .'irtt  riti(»n  to  thf  i)rotnotion  of  lite-  of  his  estates,  recovenvl  them  fiy  lorn-  of 
nuuix;  auil  tilt*  artK,  which  bad  been  ne^-  anus.    Leo,  however,  collected  a  uowir- 
lected  by  his  predeceasore.   The  univer-  ftil  anny  against  hini,  and  forced  him  t» 
ait^  at  KooM  waa  reatored  and  endowed,  renounce  ma  chuma  oii  hononbie  tanta, 
j»rtvl!og««}4  were  granted  it,  and  the  moHt  In  the  same  year,  a  conjjpiracy  against  th»' 
ditftiuguished  men  selected  as  instructen.  pope  was  discovered,  and  cardinui  Petnic- 
HedMeataUwhedm  particular  aoeietylbr  ci,  who  waa  auapeeted  of  being  tlie  prin> 
publication  of  Greek  authors,  under  cipal,  was  hanged,  notwithstanding  the 
the  auperyiaii*"  '»f  Jolm  I^-^oaris.    That  passport  which  had  l»«M'n  ffivrri  him.  0th- 
whom  be-  bad  invited  troui  Yen-  ers^  whose  guilt  was  not  suthcientiy  prov- 
iaeTaad  Bfarous  M nauraa)  brought  over  a  ed,  were  tortured,  deprived  of  ihar  cugni* 
numlMT  of  yoang  liuguists,  whose  innii-  tie.-!,  mid  iKinished.    The  conduct  of  the 
ence  assisted  .11  promoting  a  ta.**te   for  |»<ipi',  iu  tliis  itistanee,  was  neither  ina«- 
classical  litcnitun;.    He  requested  the  pos-  uuniuious  nor  merciful.     Leu's  uiaguiii- 
aaaMia  of  ancient  tnaatiscriiNa,  in  all  couu-  cance  had  eihaiatted  liis  finances.  To 
tri<*s,  to  make  them  k'-^'vn  to  him  ;  and  procure  money,  particularly  for  tht*  coin- 
the  publication  of  the  tive  first  books  of  uL'tion  of  Su  Feter'a^  be  put  ail  Cbhsteu- 
the  Annals  of  Tacituv,  wna  one  of  the  dom  under  oonoibution,  by  the  sate  of 
.^neat  Cnuta  <»f  his  eflor:     Several  private  letteie  of  indulgence,  (q.  v.)    This  abuae 
indhidiials  pillowed  th<'  »  vMm])]e  of  tJiu  roused  the  zeal  of  Luther,  and  produced 
|>ope ;  ami  »ni;  whom-  Uhi^'i,  1  mnrhant,  the  ref<)rmation.     Leo,  at  /Irst,  |>aid  littk 
waft  distJn'.niished,  who  ntablished  a  col-  regard  to  the  attacks  of  Liitlx  r,  and  when 
lection  of  works  of  art,  nml  published  an  he  could  no  longer  keep  silence,  wns 
edition  ot*  Pindar  and  Theociitua.    To  dined  to  lenient  jneasurcs.   In  compli- 
prevent  a  union  of  Spmn,  Pmoe  and  anoe  with  the  wiahea  of  Maximiliuu,  he 
Auatria,  Leo  favnred  a  reconciliation  be-  assinned  mofe  rigor,  and  aunimonad  Lu- 
tweeu  the  kiiiiTr*  of  England  and  France,  thcr  to  appear  in  Rome,  l)iit  finally  agretHl 
«nd  e>uu  preteniied  tu  favur  Louis's  plans  that  be  sliould  defend  bimseli'  at  Aue&- 
on  Blabn.    Hia  dedgn  of  obcainiug  the  burg,  before  the  cardinal  Caietan.  Noai* 
kin^om  of  \apk^  for  one  branch  of  his  ingucins  decided  by  that  measure,  be  is> 
funily,  and  the  duchies  <>{  Ferrara  and  sued,  iu  ^'ovomlK'r,  1518,  the  wt  ll-known 
Urbiuo  fur  utlier  braoches,  made  tlie  bull,  in  which  he  defendetl  the  |>apal  uu- 
ftiendahip  of  thia  monarch  neeeaaaiy,  and  thority  of  dispensing  indulgences,  and 
producer  a  secret  alliance  betwc  ri  them  ;  thn*at<'ned  all,  who  maintained  contrary 
i>ut,  when  a  Frencli  unny  appuaretl  on  doctrines,    with    excouunuuication  ;  on 
tlte  frontiers,  he  was  nut  siitisned  with  iu-  wliich   Lutlier  appealed  to  a  general 
creanng  his  power,  by  u  purchase  of  Mo*  eouncil.  While  open  war  luid  thus  uroken 
drna  from  tlie  emperor  M.i\iiiiilian,  but  out  in  the  chun  h,  Lt  o  endeavored  10 
also  seut  Bembo  to  Venice,  tu  detacb  tlje  unite  all  Christian  luousu'ciis  in  a  crusade 
republae  fiom  the  French  alfionce:  hi  agaiuat  the  Turkish  emperor  8eliai,w]io 
w  hich,  however, he  did  not  sticcectL  This  bad  made  hitnst  If  nMSler  of  Egypt ;  but 
artful,  viu-ying  pfilify  was,  at  that  time,  their  mutual  jt  aloujsies  prevented  llir-  ex- 
universal,  uu(l  Leo  cauuot  be  especially  ccuttou  oC  bis  plaii.    Kesiiles  ti»e»e  pubUc 
hiamed  for  iu  After  the  death  or  Louia  chagrins,  Leo  had  great  domestie  miafor- 
XII,  Francis  I  having' iLscended  the  thnme,  times  to  sufft  r.    T^oictizo,  who  lind  cou- 
oud  war  appearing  unavoiilable,  Leo  join-  nectcd  hims(!lf  with  tlie  Fn  neli  court  by 
ed  the  albance  of  thu  eni|>eror,  ilic  King  marriage,  bavuie  died,  and  K  ft  oidy  a 
of  Arragou,  the  sUxtvs  of  Florence^  Milan  daughter,  Loo  therefore  annexed  Urbino 
and  ?Jvvitz»  rlaud  ;  bur,  at^er  the  batih-  of  to  the  Siatos  of  the  Church,  and  the  cai^ 
Mui  igtiuno,  he  wiUidixnv,  and,  iu  lal5,  he  dinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  was  piaced  in  tlie 
had  an  nuerviewwithFwncis  at  Bologna,  government  of  Florence.    Though,  iu 
an.l  fonn.  i!  with  him  a  conronlate,  ad-  Germany,  the  refonuatioil  (q.  v.)  contin- 
vautageous  to  boib,  but  warmly  censured  ued  to  gaui  ground,  Italy  WMjiot  disturb* 
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ed  by  fordgn  ware.  This  state  of  tfaiiU(B 

y)rnjiittc(l  Leo  to  uuliilge  his  tnste  for 
apleudor,  to  promote  the  arts  oud  sci- 
onocs^  snd,  at-tbe  sum  tiniSf  to  Inciww 
the  {HiwtT  of  his  fainily.  Altlionpli  in  nl- 
liauce  with  France,  he  did  not  give  up  his 
plan  of  preventmg  the  ^mndizetnent  of 
that  {>ower  in  Italy.  Witii  thin  view,  he 
united  witli  tlio  Piiiporor,  iti  la'il,  for  the 
reestablisliuieut  of  the  tuniiiy  oi'  Sibna,  in 
Mttm,  and  took  8win  troops  into  pay. 
The  war  was  begun  successfully  ;  Parma 
and  Piacenza  were  taken  bv  the  papal 
troops,  and  annexed  to  the  StaieB  of  tfaie 
Ghnieh.  The  alfiea  entered  Milan  ^th- 
oiit  reastnnce,  and  occupied  the  territory 
of  the^  duke  of  Ferrara,  whom  Leo  had  ex- 
eoftuniinicated  as  an  ally  of  Franee.  Mobile 
engage«l  in  celel)mting  his  successes,  Leo 
died  suddenly,  December  L  1521.  The 
age  of  Leo  is  described  in  Roeooe^  Life 
and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X,  which  has 
been  tranabted  into  QepjoaOf  Italian  and 
French. 

Lso  Xn,  Annibale  della  Oenga,  l)om 
at  Genoji,  Aug.  %  1760,  became  cardinal 
March  8,  181t),  and  succeeded  Pius  VII 
IB  the  papal  chair,  Sept.  28,  1893.  He 
enfy  served  the  interests  of  the  Roman 
oomtas  a  nuncio  in  Switzerland,  nt  Drcs- 
den^  and  at  other  Gennao  courts,  went  on 
an  embossy  to  Louis  XVIII  fiom  pope 
Pius  Vn,  and  •was  finally  created  vicar- 
seneral  of  Rome.  ]>n])c,  he  made 
himself  beloved  by  the  ])cople,  by  there- 
mission  of  many  taxes,  by  his  benevo- 
lence, by  personally  inspecting  the  public 
iiistitutioin  for  the  [wor,  the  hospitals  and 
the  ivisoifs.  His  firm  maintenance  of  the 
rij^hts  of  the  rntirt  of  Rome  involved  him 
in  disputes  with  the  French  and  Austrian 
govenimentB  in  1894.  On  Ascension-day, 
1824,  he  announced  the  next  year  as  the 
year  of  jubilee.  I  lis  circular  epistle  to  the 
nations  of  Christendom,  on  that  occasion, 
contains  a  warm  atts^on  Bible  societies. 
May  17,  1^24,  he  gave  to  the  Jesuits  and 
their  general,  Lotiis  Portia,  the  Roman 
eollefe,  whteh  they  had  possessed  untfl 
1773,  together  with  the  clmrch  of  the  holy 
Ignatius,  the  ora/onu//i,  the  mu-seuni,  the 
library  and  tfie  obstjrvatory,  in  order  that 
they  miglit  devote  themsehres  entin>lv  to 
the  ctliicafinii  ftf  the  yo»mp.  L<m)  \II 
also  strengthened  the  coimexion  of  ilie 
apoeloHc  see  with  the  Spanish  American 

republics.  ]triiliciil;irly  with  Chilf,  nnd,  in 
1828,  with  Colombia,  by  recognisiiig  IJoU- 
var^  bishope.  He  endeavored  to  free  the 
States  of  the  Church  from  robhen  and 
banditti,  as  well  as  to  suppreps  the  remains 
of  Carbonarism.  In  1825  he  restored  the 
43* 
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pilsoiis  of  the  inquisition.   His  attention 

was  |>articul!irly  din-etcd  to  the  remedy  of 
numerous  abuses  in  tlie  departments  of 
die  Roman  government,  fin*  instance,  in. 
tin*  camera  apostolxca.  Leo  died  in  Feb- 
ruary, 182J),  and  was  succeeded  by  cardi- 
nal Castiglione,  who  took  the  name  of 
Pius  yiU.  Pius  died  December,  1830, 
and  was  succeeded  by  cardinal  Cappellaci 
{Gregonr  XVI.) 

Leo  yl,  emperor  of  die  East,  samsmed 
the  Philosopher,  was  the  son  of  Iltsil  1, 
w^om  he  succeeded,  in  886.  He  reigned 
weakly,  and  the  ill  success  of  his  generals 
against  the  Bulgarians,  obliged  him  to 
submit  to  such  ternis  of  j"»ence  as  those 
bariiarinns  pleased  to  propose.  A  total  de- 
feat of  his  fleet,  by  the  Saracens,  also  toc^ 
placr  a  short  time  before  liis  death,  which 
happened  in  911,  alter  a  reigu  of  25  yeais. 
He  gave  Us  name  to  sereml  woAa,  the 
principal  of  which  ai-e,  a  Treatise  on  Tac- 
tics; .Vorellft  Consiitutumes ;  and  Opua 
BasUkon^  a  collection  of  laws,  begun  by 
his  fiuher.  He  also  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  caliph  Omar,  on  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Leo,  Leonardo^  cliiqiel-master  *hi  die 

Conser%'atorio  St  Onofrio,  and  private 
composer  to  the  royal  chai>el  at  Naples, 
bcni  ill  1GU4  (according  to  Picciui,  1^01)| 
at  Naples,  probably  studied  under  Scai^ 
latti.  To  liiiri,  to  Pcrfinlt'si,  ntid  some 
oilier  composers  of  tlmt  period,  is  to  be  at- 
tributed the  repotittion  which  the  Neapol- 
itan school  acquired  all  over  Europe. 
Among  his  scholars,  Piccini,  Sacchini, 
Pergoiesi,  Truetta,  are  distinguished.  He 
surpassed  all  \m  predecessors,  and,  as  he 
became  equally  jM-riect  in  nil  the  (lepart- 
meuts  of  composition,  he  may  be  esteemed 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  Italy.  AU 
his  works  were  stnditd  with  veneration  by 
the  Italian  musicians.  Although  Leo  was 
very  successful  in  passionate,  grand  and 
elevated  comiioi^ittons,  he  was  not  less  so 
in  sim[ile,  ten(i«'r  atul  comic,  as  his  comic 
opera  11  cioi  proves.  Leo  is,  besides,  the 
first  composer  who  avtuled  himself  of  the 
form  of  rondos  in  his  comic  oj^nnts.  He 
died  in  1742.  His  best  operas  are  Sofo' 
nisba  (1718,  according  to  BuriM'y,  his 
firf^t  oi)em) ;  Olimpiade  ;  La  CUmtina 
(li  THo  (I7:r));  .ichtlk  in  Sdro  (1740). 
lie  composed  two  oratorios — Hania  Eit' 
fMt  of  OoiNrfw  (to  the  words  of 
Metastasio),  and  La  Morte  d'Mtlf.  Of 
his  church-muric,  his  Ave  Maria,  and  a 
Miserere  alia  Cope^  are  the  most  remaik- 
able. 

Leo,  John  (sitmnme<l  .'1fnrnnu.<t\  a 
traveller  aud  geographer  ol'  the  sateeoth 
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century',  was  bom  of  Moorish  imnnits,  at 
Greiiaja,  lu  Spain,  uiid,  wlu-ii  thut  city 
was  taken  by  tiie  Spuuinnl.s  iu  liifi^  re- 
tired to  Atrira.  He  stii.li.  il  at  Fez,  and 
atWnvardii  truvcUtxl  tiiruutfii  vurious  pana 
of  tbe  north  of  Aflksa.  Havin;  bem  cap- 
turnd  by  piratic,  he  wan  taken  to  Italy, 
and  ptv,s4  iiti'd  to  |>o|HJ  Leo  X,  who  jier- 
wiodtul  liiiii  to  cmbnict!  Christianity,  and 
gave  liitii  own  iianin  on  hid  being 
haptiz»'d.  At  Jiotiic,  he  ar<iiiin'<l  a  knowl- 
edge of  tbe  Itohua  luuguu^c,  into  which 
he  tnuMlaMd  his  Deflcription  of  Afiiei^ 
originully  \vritt»"n  in  Aniljic  This  is  a 
very  curious  and  iiitereiiting  work,  coni- 
uriaing  accounts  of  seveni  coutitrics  rare- 
tf  Tinted  by  Europeans.  Leo  ahio  coni- 
J)o«m1  a  tn'atisp  on  thf  livt^  of  the  Aniluan 
uhilottuphei-s.  He  is  sup|>osed  to  have 
died  looD  after  15EI& 

Lkobe.v;  a  town  on  the  Mur,  in  the 
Austrian  duchy  of  Styria,  about  lUOO  feet 
above  the  soa,  with  2^400  inbabitantt,  fa- 
mous ai  the  pkice  where  the  pdiiimnea 
of  die  treaty  of  Canipo-Formio  were  con- 
cluded, betweeu  Austria,  Naplmuud  the 
French  lepublie,  Aug.  17,  1797,  afier 
Bonaparte^s  succosHfiil  raiiiiviijjn  of  l/iHJ 
in  Italyi  against  the  arch-duice  Charles. 
(See  dm^FhrndOi  Peau  of.)  Here  the 
young  French  general  displayed  great 
talents  as  a  ntatesnian,  deriving  little  aid 
from  the  instructions  of  ilie  directory. 
(See  JSTapckan,  aiid  Ratif.) 

Leon,  Pooc9  4e  Leon.  {QmPme^dt 
Leon.) 

Lsoir;  one  <^  the  great,  divisions  of 
Spaiikiiaually  styled  tlie  AMjgdltmi  of  Leon ; 

Iwnnncd  nortli  by  Asturia,  eaft  by  Old 
Ca^itile,  soutli  bv  Estreinadum,  and  west 
fay  Portugal  and  Galicia.  It  was  united 
to  Castile  in  thf  In'^riiiiiini:  of  tlic  elrventh 
century.  The  soil  is  geuerally  tcnile,aod 
(Mtieea  all  the  neocgnriea  of  life;  and 
the  wine  is  tolerably  godd.  Populatioii, 
l,2l5,r>.''>l  ;  s'jnan-  miles  31,000.  It  is 
divided  into  six  provinces. 

L Eo >  (anciently  L^gii  ^aHmti  Qemma) ; 
a  city  of  Spaifi.  rapif  il  (tf  a  province  to 
which  it  gives  uauie,at  tiie  conflux  of  two 
rivera^  whoae  united  stratan  runs  into  the 
Esia,  10  njil-s  south  of  the  town;  150 
miles  north-west  Madrid  ;  Ion.  5"  37'  W. ; 
lat  42^  45^  N. ;  uojiulation,  Sim.  It  Is  u 
hidiop^  aee.  Thia  ci^r  ia  very  ancitujt, 

and  was  fnniM'rJy  much  nion*  rich  ainl 

a)iiluu.s  thiui  ii  now  is.  it  was  the  cap- 
of  a  kingdom  of  the  same  name, 
and  th»'  kinfjM  reHidcd  in  n  jKilaci^  lien'  till 
the  year  10U7.  It  now  contains  13  parish 
cliurche^  9  conventa  and  4  hospitals. 
The  catiiedcBl  ia  handaomfc  «id  ■**^infit 


in  relir<).    Tii  it  are  seen  the  iOIBfaa of  37 

kings  and  1  emperor. 
Lbohamo  0a  Vi.nci.  (flae  Fmmu) 

Leomoas,  kin'j  of  J*|)aria,  son  of  king 
Anaxaudridcs.  ascoudud  the  throne  491 
yeanfi.  a  Wbes  Xetzea,  khi|  of 
sia,  invaded  Greece  with  an  unjueuse 
army,  Atlicns  and  Sparta  were  tiie  oid>- 
great  cities  whiclt  resolved  to  resist  hiiu. 
The  SfMirtaus  gave  the  chief  command 
of  the  militarv  foR-e  to  Leonidas  wiio 
luardied  to  Thcruiopyhe,  iu  the  year  4d0 
B.  C,  with  30O  men.  Small  aa  hk  army 
was,  umoimtinff  to  but  7(XX)  men,  includ- 
ing the  allies,lie  stationed  it  .-kilfully. 
that  the  Persians,  on  coming  lo  the  nar- 
row pass,  became  aware  of  die  dilficul^ 
of  rnrrviiit'  if  \>y  f»n'o.  \erxeM  tlM'n'fi>re 
attempted  to  briljc  Leuuida:^  olicring  him 
the  doRunion  of  all  Graeaa.  This  propo- 
Bul  bcin<;  rejected  with  scorn,  the  de»i>ot 
sent  a  herald  to  order  the  Greeks  to  sur- 
render their  arms:  *^Let  him  come  and 
take  tlK  tii,"  was  the  reply  of  the  SpaHan 
kinir.  Tin  ice  did  the  Persians  nifvaiice 
agaiu.st  the  pass,  iu  great  iui-ce ;  thrice  were 
tliey  repelled,  iritb  gvsat  lorn.  Meanwhile, 

a  traitorous  Gn^i'k,  iiann'd  Kjifiialtes,  Ie<l  n 
select  troop  of  10,000  Pereians^  by  a  secret 
patli,  over  tbe  luouotain,  wiioy  aifler  com- 
pelling the  few  opposing  Phocians  to  take 
to  flight,  appeared  in  the  n  ar  of  Leoniilns. 
He  now  saw  diat  tdl  was  lust,  but  resolved 
ta»ibow,  by  a  memorable  exampla,  iriwt 
the  Grrcksi  conlil  ])erform  in  the  cause  of 
their  country.  He  is  said,  also»  to  have 
bera  influenced  by  an  orade,  Which  de- 
('Itux4  that  Sparta  coidd  be  saved  only  by 
the  death  of  one  of  its  kinpj.  To  avoid 
useless  bloodslieii,  Leonidiisi  «ljsmi.-«ed  the 
greater  part  of  his  troops,  and  retained  but 
im  Sparums,  700  Thes|.ijm8,  and  400 
Thebans;  the  lost,  iu  some  measure,  as 
pledges  of  die  fide&ty  of  their  country  - 
men, anti  the  Thespians,  because  they 
ruiiid  not  lie  induced  to  leave  their  Spar- 
tun  allies.  As  soon  as  Xerxes  had  learntd 
the  succ4'ssfid  pasmge  of  the  troops  led 
by  Ephialtes,  he  threw  liiinwlf,  with  lii? 
whole  force,  into  the  entrance  of  the  pass. 
But  Leonidas,  beimv  day-break,  penetni- 
ed  into  the  Persian  camp.  After  a  lon;^ 
contest,  the  hero  tell,  stirrounded  by  fillcn 
cneniies.  His  n>en  defended  his  body, 
till  tlioy  .Hunk  UMieath  countleas  asBulaaiL 
Tiiis  dcfentje  of  Thennopyin'  is  ot»e  of 
the  most  ruinarkable  exploits  ol'  autiquiiy. 
The  QnekM  erected  a  aplendid  momi- 
ment  to  the  fallen,  and  celebrated, anmnily, 
warlike  games  over  their  sepulchres. 

LEomsK  VEasE :  a  kind  of  Latin  rent, 
in  rogoB  in  the  middle  •gea,  rvmwttng  of 
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hexameters  and  pentatneterei,  of  which  fawn,  which  tiecouies  paler  on  the  Mdeis 

the  Hiial  and  uiiddie  syllables  rhyme;  so  and  is  I(>«t  in  the  pure  white  of  the  under 

called  &om  Leouiuii,  a  |H>et  of  the  twelfth  imn  uf  tiie  Ixxly.    The  back,  head,  neck, 

otmury,  wbo  md*  use  of  it,  or,  uccordiug  limbs,  and  under  mirfiice  of  the  Imdy,  are 

to  some,  from  pofM*  I^-o  I  (A.  I).  (W)).  ninrkrd  with  black  spot'^, of  jUtiea-nt sizes, 

PoeuM  of  coufiiiienible  length  were  writ-  aud  placed  in  aa  irrecular  uiaoueri  wliilMt  . 

tante  ddi  bwbmMi  mm.  TIm  fiilbir*  ilw  ridst  ave  oe?end  by  Bumeroua  dii*^ 

iof  dadch  may  MTaMwemniplei  tinct  roaee,  formed  by  the  oongregatioiiar»<^ 

Dti>monlnn^cbat,inonachu9tunce«»evolibatt  smaller  spots,  placed  ui  a  circular  form. 

Alii  ui^i  couvaJuit,  mau»it  ui  aiitc  fuiu  la  general  apjtearauce,  this  uiiimal  m 

Leo  iwriiied  a  great  parttif  the  OM  Tmr  ficree^  and  ia,  ui  ftet,  equally  savage  and 

ta/nent  in  this  manner.    (See  IVnjmt.)  dastardly  with  tlie  rest  of  tlie  cat  kind. 

Leontium  (Leontia);  a  courteaaii,  the  liis  usual  nrey  is  autelopeti,  monkeys, 
scholar  and  mistrefls  of  Epicurus.   Ac-  aud  the  smaller  quadrupeds,    lie  always 
OOfdill^  10  aome,  the  was  bis  lawful  wile  ;  avoids  niau,  except  when  clonty  puiwed, 
acconimp  to  others,  the  mistress  <»r.^Ieirt»-  when  he  offers  an  obstinate  rw<islance. 
dorus.   tihe  is  said  to  have  possessed  dis-  Uccasiuuaily,  however,  the  lone  traveller 
tinguiihed  tafoon^  aad  lo  have  composed  baa  faflen  «  victiiii  to  UMse  ftrockHMt  and 
an  essay,  replete  with  acuteness  and  saiiKuiuury  animals.   Whea  th^y  attack 
leaniinsr,  in  a  beautiful  attic  style,  in  dc-  a  flock  of  sheep,  the  slaughter  they 
fence  uf  the  doctiines  of  Epicurus  against  commit   is  almoat  incredible.  Kolbc 
TheopliwlML  states  that  two  leopaid8,.a  mate  and  fe- 
Leojttodon  Taraxacum,  or  Danpk-  male,  aiul  three  younp  ones,  entered  a 
LION.    This  plant  in  now  so  common  m  sheepfuld  at  Ihe  cape  of  Good  Hope; 
many  of  the  aettknl  {Mirts  of  the  U.  States,  the  old  aoinHdt  UUed  neir  100  sheep; 
.  and  has  become  so  intimately  associated  whan  they  were  ntialad,  they  fed  their 
with  our  other  ^^pring  flowen*,  that  few,  younp,  ainI,  <  acli  sei/insr  n  \vlif>le  carcass, 
exce|>t  professed  botauiata,  are  aware  Uuit  attempted  to  move  ollj  but  they  were  way- 
it  ie  not  •  IMlhPe.  It  has,  however,  been  hud  end  killedr  The  Nwroee  take  them 
introduced  from  Eurofie,  where  it  is  a  in  pitfalls,  -liulitly  (  ovenoovi  i  witit  hur- 
Very  frequent  niid  fjiniiliar  ])liint.    The  dies,  on  which  a  piece  of  meat  is  placed 
leaves  are  ail  radical  aud  runcinate,  or  as  a  bait.    From  the  extraordiuar)  flexi- 
jaggsid  on  the  nioiTi^n,  and  from  this  cir-  bihty  of  the  limbs  of  this  animal,  he 
cninftmire  lias  been  derived  its  French  is  enabled  to  n>»0'tid  trcf  s,  in  which  he 
uaiue — dtni  dt  lion,  or  lion's  tooth«  of  usually  takes  refuge  when  puntucd.  When 
MfUchthftEngliahappalteikmieaeoniip-  taken  yoimg,  be  can  be  tamed  to  a  eeilehi 
tiou.   The  stems  are  hollow,  and  bear  degree.   Acconlingto  (mvellcrs  in  AfiriMB^ 
siiifrlc,  larpp,  yellow  flower^*,  coof^i.^finp  of  the  fli'sh  of  the  leojwnl  is  excellent,  re- 
a  congeries  ol  llorets,  each  of  wiiich  is  Hembhufl  veal.   The  skiiui  are  valuable* 
■Mceecded  by  a  naked  seed,  l)earing,  on  a  selling,  in  Europe,  at  (mm  $90  to  $50. 
\oug  petlich',  a  tuft  of  radiateil  (lown.   By  — Htuiting-leoparti  {F.  jubtttn\  or  cheetah^ 
meaAM  ol'this  tuft,  the  seed,  when  deiacb-  as  it  is  termed  in  India,  is  about  the  size 
ed,  if*  kept  suspended  io  tlie  air,  and  tiana-  of  a  greyhoumL  with  a  narn)w  chest  and 
)>orted,  by  the  wiodii^  to  a  distance.  In  long  le9ii,flf  ethin  miik<>  in  the  body  and 
this  respect,  however,  it  does  not  differ  limhe!i,  nppnn-ntly  culcidated  ratlier  for 
from  most  of  the  KOHKootUa,   The  whole  n>eed  thuu  sixvngth.   in  iiict,  tliis  animal 
fdent  ia  Aill  of  •  milky  aiid  bitter  juice;  nnne  a  eoit  of  connectinf  fink  between 
notwithstanding  which,  it  is  in  conunon  the  feline  and  cmiinc  ^tufie.    He  is  of  n 
use  as  un  early  vegetable.    The  nwts,  |>ale  yellow  color  ou  the  npjM  r  [mrt,  white 
AvJieii  roasted,  are  said  to  fonn  a  good  undenieoth,  and  covered  all  over  with 
wbatitute  for  eofiee^  and  are  uaed  tut  that  voir  aaall  vrefular  apois.  He  hsa  a 
purpose  in  some  parts  of  Gennany.  slight  n)ane,  cxtendifig  al«)ug  die  Iwick  of 
.  Lkopabo  {/elisUfipardut).   This  beau-  the  neck  a^d  u|>per  ]>art  <jf  die  bock.  He 
tifiilbot  MVagO  animal  is  spaead  as  widely  is  capable  of  being  perfecdv  tamed,  and  is 
over  the  countriee  of  the  old  continent  as  employed,  in  the  EaiBt,  Ibr  tlie  chase  of  a»> 
tlie  lion,  and,  throughout  tliis  extent,  he  telop«i.    He  is  carried  to  ilje  field  in  a 
varies  but  httie,  aud  that  merely  in  uutgui"  cart,  in  which  he  is  kept  chained  and 
todetinthesiaeandlbimofhMinaridnai^  heod-wnifeed,  tiB  hroogfat  witUn  view  of 
and  the  intensity  of  tlicir  coloring ;  but  he  a  herd,  when  he  is  released, and  the  hoods 
is  every  where  the  siuni-  iw  to  form  and  reniovid.    The  nnlnial  steals  gnulually 
Structure,  as  well  us  in  character  and  dis>  towards  lus  prey,  till  he  has  atuuued  a 

-poaHoB.  HifgioaiideohirtiayeUiwiih  pniMr  dirtancf^  when,  with  ive  or  lix 
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piirjirisingl)minds,lic  sprinjrs  »{»on  it.  If,  dcnbiirp,  to  asfrist  tho  Dutch,  atlscked  by 
however,  lie  is  uiiwicceoBt'iU  iu  his  attack,  tbe  Freucb  and  English,  was  unmiccess- 
he  ikteti  not  Mmifit  to  fenew  it,  but  fill  oo  the  part  of  the  emperor  aod  empire. 


mnmi^  willi  •  motliflBd  lir,  - to  hit  aad  was  tenniiiated  by  the  peaee  ofNim- 

keeper.  ejnien,  Feb.      1«»7T>.    The  Berond  war 

Lkopou)  I,  Gerinnn  ciniicror,  second  hail  its  origin  in  the  league  formed  at 

floaof  tho  emperor  F<  niinand  III  and  Augsbur)^,  in  1666,  with  HoHuid  wad 

Mary  Anno  of  Spain.  l>orii   IfhlO,  wils  Spiiiii,  ntrainrt  France.    In  this  war,  the 

cboeeu,  in  105^  king  uf  Uuugarv  ;  in  l(i56|  Palatinate  was  tenribly  devastated  by  ilie 

Uiur of  Bobflarfs;  and,  in  loBQ,  emperor  FVeocii.  The  GenMB  ibme  imn  gn- 

of  Sennany.    On  a.'*<'ending  the  throne,  erally  successful,  and,  by  the  peace  of 

he  was  oblipeii  to  proiuiae  to  alfurd  Spain  Rynwick,  Oct.  80,  UZ)?,  France  n«tored 

no  (issistaiK-e  a^aiu^t  France.    TbeTuriu  all  that  it  had  torn  from  (it  nnuny  siuc« 

had  then  defeated  tbe  imperial  enBgr,  and  1(380,  Ixsidi^  relinqnishing  to  Germany^ 

<li  s.il;ited  Moravia,  because  the  empemr  Brimch,   Friburj»,   Kebl,  PbiH[»|>^biir{r, 

had  iiided  the  prince  of  Transylvania,  and  several  soiailer  fortreasea    The  duke 

Rn^i  >b-k } ,  who  had  eeaaed  to  pay  an  vmn^  of  LomAne,  a  near  wlaliiwi  of  the  kinfr, 

al  tribute  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,    Monte-  n  rovered  his  territories,  fnun  whieli  his 

cuculi,  Leopold's  general,  suuported  by  family  had  bv^n  exiieiled,  in  1(>70,  by 

6000  select  French  troops,  uoder  CoUniy  Louis  XIV.   The  third  war  was  mider- 

wmA  Feuillade,  defeated  the  Turks,  A«h  taken  by  Laopoki,  in  1702,  in  order  tn  pro- 

puft  1,  at  Sl  Gothanl ;  but,  iiigtend  of  im-  cure  tJie  8iirce«sion  to  tlie  thnme  of  Spain 

proving  this  victor)-,  tliu  cabinet  of  Vienna  for  his  second  son,  Charts ;  but  be  died 

eoaehiaed  a  truce  for  90  yeava,  and  Ba-  in  the  ooene  of  tfaia  war,  May  S|  ITOSL 

S>tpiky  remained  liibutary  to  the  Porte.  Hw  eldest  wn,  Joseph,  already  crowned 
ungary  was  to  be  totally  subjugated:  Roman  king,  in  lUUO,  proftccuted  tbe 
hat  mo  BoMaaof  thki  eountiy  awetupled  war  with  great  vijufor.  (Kes(x»cting  tbe 
to  throw  off  tlie  Austrian  supremacy,  and  great  conunotions  in  llun;rar>,  in  the  be- 
to  choose  a  king  from  their  own  nation,  'jiiininir  of  the  eifriifeenth  century,  see 
'i  .w  undertaking'  rost  Ziini,  FningijMUii,  Ha^fUsky.)  As  the  vounfreK  son  of  Fer- 
NadaHti,  and  othi  r  Hungarians,  their  lives,  (hnand  III,  Leop<ikl  ha<i  baaH  edncated 
Tekt'li  1  •  Trkrli)  now  ])laced  liimwif  l  un  lt.  ;Hhj  !  •  m  is  marked 
at  the  head  of  tlie  malcuntents.  and  was  by  attaciiment  to  Ui«  clei^y,  irreMdution, 
ehoaen-  long  of  Hunganr  by  me  IMa,  and  indidgeaoe  towvda  ha  minlBlen,  to 
for  an  annual  tribute  of  40,000  zechins.  whom  he  intrusted  the  whole  manage- 
Tekeli  cailett  tl)e  Turks  into  th?  German  meni  of  tbe  guvemmvnt.  He  was  pas> 
empire;  witli  an  army  of  200, VK)  men,  tnonately  fbndof  music, and  was  himself 
tliev  captun>d  tlio  bland  of  Schfttt,  and  v  i  nnipOif >i>  Afti-r  he  ha  1  utteied  Ui 
hud  siege  to  Vieniui,  in  ht^\.  Jiii<t  as  the  \-\<\  prayer,  on  liis  atii-Ud,  he  cait*5e<I 
civf  was  on  tiie  point  of  surrendering,  Ins  iiiusicians  to  cuter,  and  departed  to 
Mn  Sobieaky  hastened  to  it^  leUeC  The  the  oound  of  maininMBta.  Hewasthriee 


XuriCi  wen?  attacked  in  t!  c'r  intrench-  miuriwl.    Two  sons  survived  him — Jo- 

Menta,  and  sutfered  a  tc>;:d  defeaL    A  seph  1,  bom  in  1678,  his  successor,  and 

C'c  terror  seized  the  grand  vizier,  Kara  Cnarlea^  archduke  of  Austria,  bom  1685^ 
tapha:  he  fled,  and  lefl  his  catnp  to  who  beoame  emperor  in  1711. 
the  victor.  This  defeat  wjis  followed  by  Lropou>  II,  emperor  of  Germany,  born 
others,  and  the  imperialists  recovered  1747,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the  cm- 
aO  tfie  lost  dtiCBL  Leopold  caused  the  peror  Francia  K  (1765),  became  grand- 
Hungarian  insurgent.H,  whom  he  looked  duke  of  Tuscany,  and,  during  a  reign  of 
upon  as  the  cause  of  all  tbe  dangers  which  25  years,  almost  regeDerate<l  that  countiy. 
menaced  Germany,  to  be  severely  pan-  He  eocooiaged  commerce,  agricakura 
ished.  Hungary,  which  had  been  an  elec-  and  manuCbotures,  impru\r.l  the  roads, 
tive  monarchy,  was  deelaretl,  :it  the  diet  established  jteiiitentiahcs,  alMtlLshed  Uie 
of  Presburg,  lu  lt>67,  bereiiiiary  iu  tiie  inquisition,  ami  proi  laitned  a  new  criiu- 
Auaoian  inale  Hne^  and  Joaeph,  the  eklest  inal  code.  His  financial  adoriDiinalioa 
son  of  the  ein|ieror,  was  crowned  as  king  was  admirable,  and  he  was  personnlhr 
of  Uuujrary,  without  any  previous  elec-  simple  in  his  maimer  of  living,  lie 
tioib  TVuiiylvanfai  aubnuUed,  wMnac  fvaeeded  Ma  brother  Joseph  (q.  v.), 
rMerve,  to  tht>  Anstrinn  house.  I^opold  emperor  of  Gennany,  in  measures  of 
naced  three  wani  with  France,  which  he  ecclesiastical  reform,  but  conducted  them 
dedaredwaisof  the  emufafe.  The  first,  in  with  more  {irudence  and  eantion,  yet  to 
ie?a^  bi  connexion  with  Spain  and  ftaan-  the  gieat  diepieaaiiie  of  the  Hoomm 
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When  the  deaUi  of  Jogeph  II  calleil  him  the  Prii^«ianis  and  peace  was  concluded, 
to  the  im|)erial  tiiroue,  lie  found  lite  he-  Wlieu  nut  in  the  held,  he  paid  great  at- 
reditnry  stiiles  of  Austria  iu  a  criticai  situ-  tention  to  ajp-iciiltiire.    He  died  of  apo- 
ntion.    In  pursuance  of  tlie  terms  of  the  plexy,  in  1747.    At  tlie  time  of  his  deaUi, 
convention  of  Reichenbach  with  Prussia  he  was  ini|>erial  and  PniHsian  geueral- 
(July  27, 1790),  he  concluded  an  armistice  field- marshal,  and  governor  of  Magdeburg, 
witii  Turkey,  which  was  followed  by  ilie  His  manners  were  rough,  often  coursie ; 
peace  of  Sistova,  in  1791,  surrendering  all  but  he  was  brave,  sincere  and  honest,  and 
tlie  Austrian  conquests  to  the  Pt)rte.    Af-  verj*  much  l»elove<l  by  the  sokliers.  A 
ter  reducing  the  revolted  Netherlands,  by  popular  march,  still  often  played  in  Ger- 
force  of  arms,  he  allowed  them  llie  enjoy-  nianv,  j>articularly  in  the  North,  is  called 
nient  of  Uieir  former  privileges,  and  re-  the  bcssauer  JMarsck,  U^cause  it  was  prince 
etori'd  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  establish-  Leo|>ol«rs  favorite.* 
luents,  which  had  been  abolished  by  Ju-  Leopold,  George  Christian  Frederic, 
eepli.    Uuict  was  restored  in  Hungary,  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg-JSaulfeld,  husband 
Uic  police  and  tlie  adminLsuration  of  jus-  <>f  the  late  princess  Charlotte,  second 
lice  were  reformed,  and  public  education  brother  of  Uie  present  duke  of  Coburg, 
encouraged,    hi  1791,  he  had  the  cele-  was  boni  Dec.  Iti,  17?X).    The  duchess 
bratcd  iiUerview  with  tlie  king  of  Prussia,  of  Kent,  mother  of  the  princess  Victoria, 
at  Pilnitz,  on  which  occasion  die  two  the  heircss-pn^surnptive  to  the  crown  of 
monarchs  declared  the  situation  of  the  Great  Britain,  is  his  sister.    On  the  mar- 
king of  France  to  be  a  subject  of  general  riuge  of  his  sister  Anna  with  the  Russian 
interest  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Lurope.  prince  Constantine,  he  received  tJie  title 
After  having  restored  many  institutions  of  general  in  the  Russian  service.  In 
and  usages,  which  Joiiei)h's  ardent  spirit  lt?Or,  while  th«r  duke  of  Coburg  was  ab- 
hatl  led  him  to  abolisJi,  Leopold  died,  H;nt  in  Kusi^ia,  and  at  Erliirt  with  .\lex- 
Murch  1,  179*2.    Leotxjld  was  one  of  tlie  ander,  prince  Leo|iold  administeretl  the 
l)e8t  disf)08ed  monarcljs  who  ever  sal  on  a  government  .  w«th  prudence  and  succef*, 
throne,  nnd  it  is  not  to  be  denied  thai  he  and  ever  ailer  continued  the  confidential 
effected  much  good  ;  but  it  was  his  lot  to  counsellor  of  his  brother.    Najwlcon  com- 
reigii  al  U»e  lime  of  a  great  struggle  be-  ])elled  him,  in  1810,  to  give  up  liis  com- 
iween  old  ami  m  w  priiiciplt:*,  which  id  maiwl  in  the  Russi.ui  anviy,  ami  he  devol- 
always  a  lUtVicult,  and  generally  a  de-  ed  himself  to  the  irts  and  wiencea,  and 
plonU>le  situniion  for  a  prince,  who  is  the  uflairs  of  his  b'^use.    In  1812,  he 
plunged  into  a  whirlpool,  where  all  power  visited  Vienna,  Italy    "  i  i^witzerland. 
of  sclf-direclion  is  lost..  This  should  be  Meantime,  the  issue  of  llie  Rli^-inn  ram- 
kept  in  mind,  in  judging  of  the  conveutiou  paign  had  changed  the  face  of  things  in 
of  Ueichcubach.  Northeni  Germany,  and  ih^  priiicf-s  of 
Lkopold  I,  prince  of  Dessau,  a  Prui*-  Coburg  were  eager  to  aid  in  the  com- 
siaa  general,  bom  in  1G76,  early  sho\yed  a  mon  elibrts  against  tlie  French.  Leojjold 
strou|^  inclination  for  the  mihtary  service,  joined  the  emj)eror  Alexander  in  Poland, 
aiid,  m  his  12th  year,  received  from  the  and  enured  France,  ui  1814,  ui  the  Rus- 
emi»cror  LeojKjld  the  command  of  a  regi-  sian  army.    He  then  visited  the  Uritish 
nienl.    After  having  travelled  two  years,  capital,  with  the  allied  sovereigns,  and 
lie  made  his  first  campaign  on  tlie  Rhine,  here  l>ecame  uccpiainted  with  the  princess 
in  11)96.    In  tlie  war  of  the  Spanish  sue-  Charlotte.    On  his  return  to  the  continent, 
ce«^-ion,  he  proved  himself  a  brave  mid  he  reiMiired  to  ihe  congre^  of  Vienna, 
ykiliul  general     He  had  an  honorable  luul,  in  181(1,  received  the  consent  of  the 
share  in  the  victory  ot  Blenheim,  and  prince  of  Wales  to  the  union  with  Ids 
fought  with  distinction  in  Italy.    After  daughter.    She  liad  been  destined  for  the 
liavhig  commanded  tlic  Prussians  in  the  i)riuce  of  Orange,  but  tlie  decided  incli- 
Netlierhuuls,  he  was  made  ^•neral-lield-  nation  which  she  manifested  lor  prince 
timrsbul  in  1712,  and  Frederic  William  I,  Ix-oiwld,  induced  the  prince  regent  to 
llie  new  king,  was  so  much  mtached  to  al>aijdon  that  design.    The  melancholy 
liim,  tliat  lut  kopt  biin  ooiiatuntly  near 

hii*  jierson.    In  a  campaign  against  the  •  ,i                prince  Leopold,  that  be  .wed 

Swedes,  he  was  agmu  victorious.    Frede-  lo  pray,  before  battle,  to  ilie  following  effect : 

lie  the  Gi"eat  placeil  no  less  confidence  in  **0  God  I  assist  our  side  j  at  least,  avoid  a*- 

him,  and,  in  1742,  he  received  tlie  chief  cnen.y  and  leave  the  result  to  me." 

*       J  •           •       11-4-1              I  Thu».  f  not  true,  shows,  at  lenst,  the  opinion  en- 

commant^  in  fci  tHia.    In  l/4o,  lie  gained  /^S^j^^^f  his  nimplieiiJ  and  ;tnu,fht"fon»ani- 

the  bhHxly  batUe  ot  Kesseldort,  in  conse-  nets,  and  must  be  allowed  to  auree  entirely  with 

queuce  of  which  Dresden  was  taken  by  bis  character. 
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death  oF  the  pniirrs^^,  irj  November,  1P17,  tlic  hojx'  nf  rfTectuallv  remtiDg'  it;  and, 

left  the  priiice  a  wulower;  fuid  he  readed,  for  this  victory,  don  Jolw  of  Austria  (c[>  v.) 

Ibr  some  time,  {iriuotpally  on  the  continent  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  £u- 

Wm  pension  of  :$5(),(Kki.  tiom  the  British  nroean  world. 

trea.«?ury  (of  which  hi' Ihlx  l.nt  ly  n  fusjHl  to  Lkpfr.    (See  J>pro*y.) 

rehnquish  a  parti  luis  contributed,  iuHome  Lepidus,  M.  Amiuv^  the  Roman 

measuf«,  to  render  trim  lesn  ^popular  in  triumvir,  hMriBf  flonred  the  intereeii  of 

England  tli.in  fonncrly.    In  IKtO,  ht»  w&«  Cti'siir  (q.  v.\  was  made  by  him  his  col- 

choeen  king  of  Greece ;  but,  after  having  lei||^  in  the  consuJshipu  AAer  lAnd  a»- 

tbown  a  reodUiewto  oeeeptdrii  dignity,  sofliBilioB  of  Cbmr,  akbougli  tiw  repidi- 

he  finally  declined  it,  on  the  ground  that  lican  party  endeavored  to  win  him  to  thcnr 

the  Greeks  were  not  snti-^fied  with  the  ranks,  he  joined  Antony  (q.  v.),  and  after- 

airangements  wiiicli  had  tx  t  u  made  by  wards  made  tiic  iutamous  partition  of  the 

tte uRed  powers.  In  18.'H,he  waschoeen  empire  widi  blm  and  Octavioa 


king:  of  Belgium.  {Sea  jVetherlnnds.)  (See  ^^it^nshtt.)     After  the  victor}-  of 

Lepaxto,  or  Ai.NAAACuTi ;  formerly  a  Phtlippi  (q.  v.),  fm  two  colleagues  made  a 


WDgiac,  in  Biimili  (Tkirkev),  with  80,000  new  dhrMon,  leaving  Mm,  boweroi,  the 

inhabitanta     Tbo  capiuil  of  the  same  command  of  Aftica.   Augustus  having 

name,  a  seaport,  was  nnrii  ntly  called  call««<!  him  to  render  assistance  against 
JSTttupadut ;  Ion.  22°  20'  E. ;  lau  38^  27'  tjcxtus,  Lepidua  attempted  to  render  hiin- 
N.;  po|Hilation,  2000,  according  to  Hassel  self  master  of  Siefly^,  Dot  was  obli^  to 
T!>e  town  is  sinmled  in  n  hay,  formerly  Huhniit  to  the  former,  and  to  take  his  seat 
called  the  ^i//* of  Corinth,  now  thegu^qf  agbia  in  the  senate.  Montesquieu  says 
Lnanti),  or  prtUf  of  fiatron,  which  ii  70  t&t  he  was  tfie  wont'  oidMD  In  lhoi»> 
miles  long.  It  is  fortified  and  defended  public.  Without  fimnieas  or  talents,  he 
wth  a  ciwtle,  built  on  nn  eminence.  Being  seerii;*  to  have  been  elevated  by  ftutune  to 
ceded  by  the  emperor  to  the  Venetians,  it  render  iii-s  fall  the  more  striking. 
wa.s  fortified  by  them,  and,  hi  the  yeor  Lbpbosx  (Greek  Xtvp>t);  a  name  giv^n 
1475,  8t(x)d  a  sHvrc  of  fotir  months  against  to  several  different  diseapc?'.  The  ele- 
tbe  Turks,  who  iutft  30,000  men.  Near  phantiasis  (q.  v.J  is  sonietitnej)  caJltrd  lep- 
tMi  town,  doD  John  of  Austria  obtained  rosy  of  Ike  Amt.  The  Uprogy  of  Vte 
a  celebrated  victory  over  tlie  Turkish  fleet,  Jews  is  distinguished  l)y  white,  cutaneous 
Oct.  7,  1571.  Cervantes,  thf  c«'lebrate<l  spots,  composed  of  smaller  spots,  which  ap- 
autiior  of  Don  (^Lxotc,  fought  a»  a  .sol-  pear  sometimes  iu  one  place  and  sometimes 
diw  in  this  battle,  and  had  his  left  hand  m  anodier,  snd  are  oomed  wirti  a  rough 
phot  off  by  an  arquebuse.  The  Turkish  .scaly  matter.  It  nppcuw'to  have  been  the 
fluetcousistedof  210  galleys,  23  transports^  Uiue  of  the  Gre^k  Wlllen.  The  Grtek 
and  6  nleasBee,  with  heavy  artiUery.  The  Uprosy  is  dMOMSleiiMd  by  hard,  hieai- 
^panira  fleet  was  increased  by  an  auxilia-  sihle  tubercles,  whirh  appear  upon  die 
ly  flotilla,  sent  by  the  Venetiaus,  and  by  skin,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
aome  papal  galleys.  Both  the  fleets  sought  gressive  insensibiUty,  and  the  loss  of  the 
to  come  to  cloiKi  quarters.  The  bmle  voioe.  It  is  endemic  iu  Eg}'pt,  Java,  and' 
was  fought  with  bows,  javelinf,  gm|inel«»,  wine  parts  of  Norway  and  ll^wedeii.  The 
and  with  caimon,  musket&  pikes  and  the  use  ol  unhealthy  ariit^les  of  food  seems  to 
awofd*  Join  of  Austria,  the  connuandor-  be  one  of  its  causea.  It  is  lieraifitaiT  and 
in-chief,  and  Veniero,  the  comnmndrr  of  cnntnCTons.  It  was  intro<luced  into  West- 
the  Venetian  squadron,  attacked  the  Turk-  eru  EuntfK*  in  the  time  of  the  cnisades, 
ish  admiral  Ali,  took  hii  vessel,  and  made  but  has  gradually  disappeared.  The  tu- 
him  prisoner.  His  head  was  imnftediately  berries  which  characterize  leprosy  appear 
struck  off,  and  placed  nl>ove  the  top  of  his  in  different  parts  of  the  skin:  they  are 
own  flag.  The  Clihstiaus  were  victorious,  hard,  rough  and  numerous,  and  cause  the 
The  Turn  lost  150  vessels;  more  than  leas  of  me  hidr  at  the  phuiee  where  tiH^ 
15,000  men  were  killed,  and  fWOO  Chris-  appear.  They  finally  terminate  in  ulcers, 
tian  slaves  liberated.  The  Christians  also  which  penetrate  even  to  the  boue,  pro- 
lost  5000  men  slain  and  wounded.  Noth-  dudng  a  eartoft  Thc^^  wa-  emm  die 
hug  pievenied  tlieir  sailmg  to  Consumti-  separation  of  (mrts  of  the  body,  the  toes 
nofde,  except  a  dispute  in  reganl  to  the  and  finjrt'rs,  for  example,  dropping  off. 
dhrarion 'o'f  the  booty.  Thi^  Itattle  put  a  These  symptoms  are  accomponied  with  a 
atopatonce  to  tht-  progn^  of  the  TiirldBh  langttM'  in  the  motions,  a  dulhiess  of  riio 
power,  which  had  attainiHl  a  fearful  mag-  senses,  a  change  of  the  voice,  offensive 
nitude  iu  the  Mediterranean.  (See  Bar-  breath,  and  lethargy.  There  are  tlm>^ 
terosM.)  The  Ghrisdaoa  had  aliiMMt  lost  aons  of  lepro8y-:4hc  squamous^  or  scaly, 
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Iks  iniMMaoia,  fai  wUeh  dw  Mi  k  e6Ti>'  diydoDlriv^  to  sufiplflint  llm  in  tiie  king's 

end  with  crusts,  and  the  tuberculous.  ik¥Or,f^'m]('rr(Mled  to  his  poeton  hism- 
The  remedy  recommended  for  tliin  dis-  ing  dinniissed,  in  1(118.  He  was  accused, 
gusllDg  disease  is  light  food,  such  as  veffo-  without  any  probed)ility,  of  having  em> 
tafale^  soups,  milk;  tulphinr  twdis^  suoo-  ployed  h»  secietiy,  Roderie  Gskleron,lo 
rific  airinks,  mercury,  nrc  sometimes  pn*-  j)oisoii  tin*  queen.  For  this  imaginary 
scribed.  But  all  remedies  are  too  tre-  crime,  Calderou  was«xecuted  in  the  next 
quently  unavailing.  In  the  middle  agei^  reign.  The  duke  of  Lerma  die^  in  re- 
leprosy,  under  all  the  fomv  cif  disease  to  tinaiaiiti  in  1625. 

which  this  term  has  been  applied,  seems  Lf.saoe,  Alfiiii  Rcn^  ;  a  celebrated 
to  have  been  very  coamtou  and  geucruL  French  novelist  und  dramatic  writer,  lie 
It  should,  Iwwever,  be  observed,  #ikt  wiubom  Mty  8, 1668,  at  8srzemi;« small 
almost  all  cutaneous  di^nnl*  rs  wi  ti'  f*oii-  town  in  Brittany,  and  was  the  sou  of  a 
sidered  as  of  ji  l(»prous  iiaum%  ami  irfali"<l  lawyer,  who  held  an  oflice  in  thr  royal 
I  as  such.    From  tlie  sixth  to  the  fifteenth    court  of  Rhuys.    Hia  father  dying  in  1082, 

^  eentury,  these,  loctlisome  disorders  at-  he  was  placed  wider  the  guunliauship  of 
j  traclo<l  the  attfiition  of  lawpvfrs  und  (jf  an  uncle,  wlio  dissipntrd  the  fortune  of 
the  beoevokut,  and  we  tind  numeruua  his  ward.  Ue  studied  at  the  college  of 
I  oidioaiioenehting  to  lepers,  affecting  thrir  the  JesuiHif8t  ^aiiiM%  aflor  wUch  he«p- 
dvfl  l^le,  and  great  numbers  of  lazar-  peafli  to  have  been  empkqre^  in  liii^  native 
I  houses  in  all  the  c^umtries  of  Europe.  In   province  for  five  or  six  years,    in  U)l>2, 

'         the  historiaiis  of  those  times,  thcretore,  we   ne  went  to  Paris  to  study  plulosophy,  and 
'        tn  to  eoBsider  the  woid  lepnuy  as  used  also  to  solicit  somto  employment.  His 
indiHrrimiiiately  of  all  cutniicous  disoasos ;   tnlonts  and  manners  procured  him  mlmis- 
'         and  we  may  well  be  astonished  and  siou  into  the  l)est  society,  where  hi^  wit 
shocked  to  find  that  all  such  patients  were  and  taste  for  elegant  Ulerature  rendered 
treated  somewhat  af\cr  the  manner  pre-   his  company  very  aooepCldble.   His  fiiat 
ecribed  ui  Leviticus  for  the  Jewish  lepro-   hterary  undeiinkinp  was  a  translation  from 
^        sy. .  They  were,  in  &ct,  treated  as  civilly   the  Greek  of  tlie  Leuerv  of  Aristenaitus 
aead:  thdr  ftmeral  obeeqtuea  were  per-  (1G95).  EstaUnbed'  as  a  reindelit  in  -the 
^        formed,  and  masses  said  for  the  benefit  of  cajntal,  be  was  admitted  an  advocate  of 
'        their  souls.     Their  marriage  ties  were   i>arliament ;  and  the  ahlie  Dc  Lyonnc  gave 

*  dissolved,  hut  a  lejxT  might  enter  uito  a  liim  a  {Minsion  of  GOO  livres.  lie  studied 
'  new  oennejdon  with  a  person  who  was  the  Spanish  language,  and  prodnced  a 
'         al^  afflicted  wiili   tho  disi'aae.     They    multitude  of  translationH  or  imitations  of 

*  were  allowed  to  cuter  the  cities  at  certain  Castiliau  dramas  and  romances.  ^  Two  of 
'        seasons,  but  were  required  to  give  iiotioe  his  comedies  were  pdbSshed  'in  ITOt^ 

of  their  a|ipraach  by  aoimding  a  rattle,  and  a  third  was  acted  in  1702 ;  but  it  was 
The  consequences  <m  such  a  treatment   not  till  1707,  when  his  Crispin,  Rival  de 
'         nioy  be  easily  imagined.   The  improved  ton  Maitrt.  appeared,  that  he  cstaiilished 

*  condition  of  the  lower  efanea,  in  food,  his  repntafiain-aa'  a  'theatrical  writer.  His 
'  clothmg  and  manner  of  living  in  general,  success  as  a  novpllst  lins  ino.^t  contributed 
'  ami  tho  advancement  of  medical  science,  to  make  him  known  to  foreipiers.  Le 
>         huvc  coutrihuted  tu  eradicate  this  loath-   Z>iaMe  B^nloir,  die  title  of  which  has  beoi 

some  and  disgusting  muludy.  oddly  tmnsbled  *<The  Devil  upon  two 

Lerma,  Francis  de  Roxas  de  Sandoval,  Sticks,"  became  extrpmely  |)opular  ;  and 
duke  de,  first  minister  of  Pliiiip  III  of  Gt2i3^<ieSaiUii/<uie(1715)  has  furnished  a 
Spain,  was  .nuurquia  of  Deoia,  when  he  model  for  munberieaslfflitatioiiafai  various 
was  apprfn^fffl  ygMffiy  to  the  Infant  don  countries  and  languages.  Lesage  pro- 
Philip,  over  whom  he  acqnin-d  surh  inflii-  jected  a  translation  of  the  Orlando  of 
euco,  lliat,  wheu  tlie  prince  ascended  the  Ariosto,  and  published,  in  1717 — '21,  Ro- 
tbrot»e,  in  1506,  he  m^e  hhn  his  IhvMile  land  VAmmtma,  tcom  Boiardo,  as  an  in- 
and  prime  minister.  He  concluded  peace  troduction  to  the  former,  which  was  never 
with  England  and  Holland,  and  endeav-  executed.  In  1732,  he  published  Les 
ored  to  rehcve  the  emlmrrassed  state  of  the  AvenUirtt  de  Chtzman  d'^ukraehe  (9  vol^ 
finanoeatbSTOncounipng  agriculture ;  but  umes,  12mo.);  and,  the  following  year, 
'         his  measures  won;  ill-contnvod.  After  tlie    Lcs  ^'hcntiires  de  Robert,  (lit  le  Cfirvalirr 

deatli  of  his  wife,  he  took  the  ecclesiastical   de  Btauchenu  (2  volumes,  l^nio.),  contain-  ^ 
habit,  and  obloliMd  at  on^inani  fiat,  which   ing  the  real  iMoiy  ofa  freebooter,  frorn 
\        be  coneeived  would  protect  bun  in  the  papers  fumislifd  by  his  widow.   In  17:i4, 
j         jK»«»cssion  of  bis  poWen,  But  he  was  de-   aopran  A  UHistoin  (PEstevaniUe  Goiizaies 
ccived ;  for  his  own  foil,  the  duke  D*Uze-  (2  volumes,  12mo.) ;  autl,  in  1735, an  amua- 
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inf  f!ialnpn>(\  rntitlod  Uut  Joxumh  dct 
Farquts  (12ijjo.j*  The  Ixst  of  his  iiov»'Ih 
v.Qfi  Ijc  BmAdmr  de  Salamanqw^  winch 
La  Horpf  rojis'ufcrs  as  inffrior  to  all  the 
preceding,  lie  did  not  cease  \iTiting,  but, 
in  1740,  produced  a  collection  of  satirical 
lettcrH,  iiihlcr  the  title  of/xi  Valisf  /rourtr, 
antl,  ill  17-ti,  a  volun>e  of  aiiixilotej^.  In 
Uie  year  lo^t  mentioned,  he  retired  to  Bou- 
logne, where  he  died  Nor.  17, 1747.  Le- 
swffe  prochired  a  gfBRt  numfuT  of  comic 
pieces  for  thr  thentre,  seven  of  whicJi  lie 

SubhMhcd  ill  liis  Thiotrt  fhtnfmse  {}7(^\ 
volumes,  li^mo.),  inehi<liiip  Crispin  Ri- 
Wd  de  8on  Mnitrr.  :\u(\  Turrarrt,  iritfinled 
as  a  satire  on  the  liu-iners-geueral.  Not- 
withstanding his  talents,  aM  the  aiteceai 
of  liis  nuini  n>iis  compedtionfl,  the  author 
of  G'il  nins  av;lh  by  no  means  rich,  owing 
to  a  caivlessness  and  liberality  ol'disposi- 
IMNI,  which  pieremed  him  from  aolieitiiig 
the  gn-nt  f<>r  em|iloyment.s  or  fn^iii  sfcn.iily 
accumulating  the  products  of  hid  literary 
industry. 
LsSAOE.   (S(H}  Las  Cases.) 
l.r.^no'^  {uow  MtteJin,  frtmi  flie  fominr 
capital,  Mitylenc,  once  tl)^  residence  of 
Anilofie,  nowaTnrldah  fertress) ;  a  Greek 
Uknd,  \'X7  mil<  s  in  cia-iimfcrenfce,  con- 
taining 2»j0  s(juai"e  mil«^  40,000  inliah- 
itmits,  for  the  must  part  Tyrks,  in  the 
northern  comer  of  the  if^gean  aea  (the 
Arcliip'-laffo),  on  the  Asiatic  coast.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  LealKis,  son  of  XiOp- 
hhas,  and  grandson  of  £olus,  by  the  aa- 
%'ico  of  401  oracl(>,  led  a  colony  to  this 
ii^land,  espouswi  MeUiymno,  daughter  of 
Macarcu&  and  received  nitii  her  the  do- 
ninieii  of  half  of  the  Uand,  to  which  he 
gave  tJie  name  of  Lesbos,  it  ha\ing  been 
previously  called  Isa,  and  Pdas^a,  from 
llie  Pelasgians.  Tlic  island  contained  for- 
ests of  beech,  cvpren  and  fir  treefc.  It 
yielded  marble  of*a  common  qMality,andthe 
plains  a})ounded  in  grain.    Warm  springs 
were  also  found  ;  agates  and  precious 
atonea.  The  most  praAnble  produetioii 
Wos  wiiif,        li  was  preferred,  in  many 
coiwtries,  to  all  the  other  Greek  wines. 
To  the  pieeent  day,  the  oil  and  figs  of 
Lesbos  are  accounted  the  best  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago. The  island  fonnerly  contained 
nine  cities,  for  tlie  most  i)art  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition;  among  tliem,  Mitylene,  Pyr- 
rha,  Mcthyinna,  Arisba,  Eressus  and  An- 
tiasa:  at  present,  120  villages  are  enu- 
meritedi  Loboawaa  origmally  inhabited 
by  JBofiaiu^  who  fermed  a  powerful  de- 
mocracy from  an  inFieiiifieant monarchy. 
They  afterwards  made  great  conquests  on 
the  eootfnent  and  ihrmer  territory  of  Troy, 
md  even  reeiflted  the  Athenian  them- 


selvcf.  Lesbos  was  next  di.«tiirlx*d  by  tire 
Samians,  mul,  after>>'ard8,  by  the  Por- 
8ianR,to  whom  it  was  finally  obliged  to 

^^t!])(rltt.     Afr.T  tli  <   Ivittle  of  M\ ralf,  it 
shook  off  liic  i'creion  joke,  and  became 
the  ally  of  Athens.   During  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  it  sepantfed,  more  than  onc^, 
from  Athens,  lint  x^tis  always  reduced  to 
olNMiience.    A  distinguished  citiaen  of 
Mitylenc,  exasperstea  that  aemal  ikh 
inhabitants  had  refused   his  fion>  llirir 
daughters  in  .  morriagr',  pnldiely  accused 
the  city  of  an  intention  to  conclude  t 
league  with  the  I^cedtrmonians,  by  which 
fn!«:«»  accusation  he  induced  tlie  Athcniniis 
to  SL'fxl  u  fleet  ogaiust  Lesbos.    The  near- 
eM  rrities,  Methymna  en^rpred,  aimed  fa 
defence  of  thci  r  cani '  i  I  J  m  1 1  weiv  o\'erpo w- 
e'tvtl,  the  walls  oi  jMiiylciie  (h-niori>!>e(l, 
and  a  tJi6usaud  of  tlie  richest  inhabiumts 
])ut  to  death.   ThetenltoiT  of  Methymna 
nl'ii'"  wa:«  spnrod.    The  island  itst'lt' ^v:l.s 
(livid<>d  into  3(XK)  units,  of  wiiich  80(>  Wf  r»> 
devoted  to  tlic  service  of  the  gods,  y»d 
tlic  rest  divided  among  the  Atheniani^  by 
whom  fhey  were  rented  to  the  ancient 
propheturs,   T|ie  cities  of  Lcs{>Oi>,  never- 
tbelea^  aoon  rebelled  again.  The  L^iM> 
ana  were,  moreover,  notorious  f»>r  flicir 
dissohitc  manners,  and  the  whole  i.^land 
waj<  n^garded  as  the  abode  of  pleasure  nnd 
licentiouflnerti.  At  the  same  time,  they 
had  the  reputation  of  tlie  hifrhest  refine- 
ment, and  of  the  most  distinguished  intel- 
lectual cnkivatifMi.  Poetry  and  music  made 
great  progrMdiere.   The  Lesbian  school 
of  music  wos  celebrated,  and  is  said  to 
have  had  the  following  origin:  When 
Oiphena  waa  toTn  to  pi(  ces  by  the  Bac- 
chantes, his  head  and  lyre  were  thro\Mi 
into  the*  river  Hebnis,  and  both  wen'  en-t, 
by  the  \\'ave8,  on  the  shore  of  Methymna. 
Meanwhile,  harmonious  soUnda  tme 
eniitte<l  by  tJie  mouth  of  Oriihcill^  accom- 
|)anied  bv  the  lyre,  which  was  moved  hjr 
die  breath  of  the  wind.   Tlie  Metbymni- 
ans  then^fore  buried  the  head,  and  sus- 
pended the  lyn'  in  the  trmplf  of  Apolki. 
In  return,  the  talent  of  music  wos  confer- 
red on  them  bv  this-  de^y.  In  reality, 
Leslms  produced  musiciana  BOperior  to  all 
the  other  musicians  of  Oreece.  Among 
tliese,  the  most  distinguished  were  Ariou 
of  Methymna,  and  l^rptiulerof  .Antissa. 
Airbus  and  Pappho  were  csTecmed  the 
first  in    ri<"  |>oetry.   Pittacus  (one  of  the 
seven  wise  uien),  the  philosophers  Theo- 
phrastiis  and  Theophanes  (the  Iwsom 
friend  of  tlie  ^n-eat  P(jmpey),  and  die  his- 
toriuns  llcilonicus^  Myrtilus,  6lc^  were 
alio  aativeB  of  th»  itiaiid. '  It  waa  ofhai 
choaeo  as  a  place  of  leiideoce  by  dfatin* 
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iniriied  foreignem.  Epieunifl  an^  AAMtb  charactoristic ;  and,  at  aix  years  of  age,  he 

taught  there.  coukl  Hketcli,  from  recollcctjon,  nnd  with 

Leslie,  Jphu,  a  disuuguiahcd  Scoich  great  accuracy,  Uie  iikejiesH  of  any  per- 

chemiat,  madieinatieiaD  and  natural  phi-  aon  wiiom  be  was  to  the  habh  <^  aeeing. 

losophf-r,  professor  of  nanirul  philoaopliy  At  the  age  of  13,  lu*  was  takrn  from 
in  the  uoiveruty  ofEdinbur^^,  iHtlie  author  school,  and  placed  as  an  apprentice  with 
(rf'nunieroiiaai^tifie  wonn  of  great  val-  Mr.  8.  F.  Bradford  of  Pl^Jadelphia, 
lie.  Among  them  are  bla  loquiry  into  the  bookseller ;  but,  though  he  scmpillotlriy 
Nature  and  Pro{M^rntion  of  Heat  (8vo^  fulfilled  the  dutios  of  his  situation,  Iiia 
1804) ;  Elements  of  Geonieoyi  Geometri-  lieart  was  with  his  pencil,  and  almost  ev- 
cal  Analyaifl^  and  Plane  llngonometry  try  leisure  moment  was  indefttigably  de> 
(1811^;  Arrount  of  Experiments  and  Tn-  voted  to  his  fiivoritf  pursuit.  It  was  hia 
struments  depending  on  the  Relation  of  practice,  after  seeing  a  play,  to  make  Uttle 
Air  to  Heat  m  MoHtare ;  Philosophy  of  wiiler-color  drawings  of  the  principal  pei^ 
Arithmetic  (1817) ;  and  various  pn()erB  in  formers  in  their  respective  cimracten.  He 
pciontific  joumahs.  He  h&s  llkf  wise  in-  wa.s  nmcli  struck  witli  Cooke's  persona- 
vented  several  curious  and  vuiuahic  lion  of  Richard,  and, leaving  the  house  as 
loeophieal  instruments.  Ilia  differential  soon  aa  the  tragedy  was  over,  he  com- 
iluTmomrter  is  an  important  acqui.sition  menced  a  small  sketch  of  the  giftf  d  ami 
to  physics.  (See  TiurmomeUr.)  His  elec-  ecceturic  actor  in  this  his  most  celebrated 
rton  to  the  piuftawwuhip^forwaicfalie  was  part;  and,  when  the  fiunily  came  heme 
•  candidate,  did  not  aoceeed  wiihuut  a  (having  sUiid  to  886  the  force),  thrv 
violent  altercation  between  the  membere  found  the  drawing  nearly  completed.  All 
of  the  university,  and  some  of  the  divhies  these  drawings  of  the  iK-rfomiera  were 
of  the  church  &t  Scotland,  who  oppost d  cniirt  ly  from  memory.  The  fortunaia 
Mr.  Leslie  on  account,  as  tliry  allc^rcd,  of  little  sketch  of  Cooke  in  Richard  was 
hia  being  a  sceptic  iareligious  maiteni.  Mr.  mucli  admired  and  talked  of.  The  jti- 
Lasfi^  WB9  one  of  the  eontribntora  to  the  Tenile  artist  (who  waa  then  but  18)  oe- 
E<linburghROTiaw,  and  the  Supplement  to  came  immediately  an  object  of  notice, 
the  Encyclopatfui  Briiannica.  The  autlior  and  he  WtTs  consequently  enabled  to  ac- 
of  Peter's  Letters  says  of  Mr.  Leslie,  "He  complish  his  ardent  desire  of  adopting  a 
is  a  vBiy  ftt,  heavy  figure  of  a  maiv  with-  prowauion  which  he  preferred  to  all  otb- 
out  much  more  appearancr  of  strrngth  ers,  and  of  seeking  in  Europe  those  o])por- 
than  of  activity ;  and  yet  by  no  means  a  tunities  of  iroprovomeot  wliich  were  not 
alothful-looktng  perstm.  Im  Aee  is  one  to  be  found  in  Ameriea.*^  Mr.  Bradftvd 
whirh,  at  first  sight, you  would  pronounce  generously  gave  up  h\s  indrnturcs,  and 
to  be  merely  a  coarse  one,  but  in  which,  Mr.  Sully,  with  liis  u.sual  kindness,  di- 
once  informed  to  whom  it  belongs,  you  rected  his  first  estay  in  oil — a  small  head 
are  atno-hMB  to  discover  a  thousand  marks  from  one  of  the  old  masters.  8h<nrtl]r 
of  vigorous  intellect,  and  fiuicy  too.  Of  !\t>cr  his  anival  in  London,  he  sent  to 
this  last  .quality,  indeed,  his  eyesore,  at  Philadelphia  his  tii-si  orij;inal  oil-picture, 
timea,  IbB  to  overflowing.  In  the  midst  William  of  Deloraine^^mm  the  Lay  of 
of  the  sombre  gravity  of  his  usual  look,  the  Jjjst  Minstn  l.  Pinco  tlint  time,  he 
there  are  alwavs  Utdc  flashes  of  cnthusi-  has  lived  constantly  in  Europe,  his  en- 
aam  breaking  through  the  doud;  and,  in  gagemcnta  never  having  allowed  him  to 
this  req)ect,ne  forms  a  striking  contrast  [>ayeven  a  transient  visit  to  the  country 
to  tlie  cjilm,  tranquil  uniformity  vi'  Mr.  of  wliirli  he  has  always  considered  him- 
Playfair's  physiognomy  and  deportment."  self  a  citizen,  notwiUibtauding  tlte  circiun- 

Leslie,  Cnuto  R<M>eft,  was  bora  in  stance  of  bks  birth  having  taken  pheein 

London,  Ortober  19,  1704,  of  .American  England.    He  has  \wvn  ?oinr  years  an 

parents,  lioth  of  whom  were  natives  of  academician,  and  it  is  unueccssaiy  to  di- 

Maryland,  to  whidi  province  his  great-  late  on  die  ancceae  vriiich  has  attended 

grandfather,  Robert  Leslie,  had  emigrated  hb  profesmonal  career.   Among  die  luoal 

nt)m  Scotland  soon  after  the  mlu  llion,  in  diptm^iislied  [iroductions  of  his  pencil, 

1745.   The  family  returned  to  Pliilatlel-  are  May  Day  in  the  reigu  of  Etizubetii ; 

phk^  when  Charles  Leslie  was  about  five  Slender  eourdng  Anne  nge ;  lady  Jane 

vears  old,  and  long  before  that  period  he  Grey  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  crown  ; 

had  given  extniordinarv  indications  of  a  Sancho  relatiog  his  adventures  to  the 

lale&r  for  painting.    HIb  first  attempts  duehen,  and  Fahtalf  dtning  at  Pfei^ 

ware  on  the  slate,  and.vrere  generally  house.   The  picture  which,  according  to 

representations  of  horses  and  wddien*,  custom,  he  presented  to  the  royal  acad- 

rude  of  course,  but  strilungly  spirited  aud  •  Mow  io  ibe  academy  of  PhilaUeipbia. 

voiL.  vn.  44 
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emy  on  being  elected  a  member,  m 
Cniharine  of  Arrugon,  after  her  divorce* 
from  Henry  VIII.  His  portrait  of  sir 
WalUT  Scott,  painted  for  Mr.  Tieknor  of 
jBoetoo,  is  cousidered  oo  exculkinl  bke- 

Lespinassr.  (See  Espuuisse.) 

Lessefs,  John  Baptisto  Burtholcnii, 
baron  of^  the  fellow  traveller  of  the  uufur- 
tunate  Lap^rouse  (q.  v.),  bom  at  Cette,  iu 
1765,  devoted  himself  to  tJie  diploiruitic 
career.  Fur  tive  yeani|  he  was  vico-cou- 
wl  io  Petenburg,  whwre  his  father  had 

fwiously  pt  rformotl  the  functions  of 
rench  consul-guneral.  In  cousequenca 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  miniHter  of 
war,  the  duke  of  Castries,  tlie  king  of 
France  appointwl  him  interpn;ter  to  the 
expedition  of  l^>K:rou!H!.  On  iiis  arrival 
an  the  eoast  of  Kamtschatka,  he  received 
aiders,  SeptemlM-r 1787,  to  It  uvc  tho 
fiutate  L'Astrolabe  (LAii^rouso's  vessel),  io 
ardav  to  convey  to  France,  by  land,  tho 
accounts  and  jourtiuls  of  the  thus  fur  8ue- 
ceasflil  voyage  of  tho  navigator.  Under 
great  dithculiie^  Lesseps  travelled,  in  tho 
rougbeet  season  of  the  year,  from  Kamt- 
»»chatka  to  Pi-tersbin*^,  when?  \v'.  irnvi-  his 

«pera  to  the  French  ambassadur,  count 
gtir,  and  baalened  to  Pans,  to  render  to 
the  kiii<:;  rnon>  minute  vertuil  infcmnatioik 
,  Appearing,  in  compliance  with  the  dctdre 
01  Louis  XVI,  in  the  KaniLsciiatkan  dress 
which  ha  bad  brought  home,  Lessepantaa 
for  some  time  the  object  of  enriosity  to 
tho  whole  court.  The  monarch  subse- 
quently appointed  him  oofiBul  in  Cron- 
Stndt,  after  which  ho  <lischargetl  the  same 
office  in  Petersburf;,  where  he  remained 
till  1812,  when  Napoleon  mode  him 
imeodant  at  Moscow.  AAcr  the  dianao 
of  government  in  1814,  he  was  sent  ny 
Louis  XVIll,  us  chargi  iTqfffxinSf  to  Lis- 
hoo.  Lenepe  haa  pubUehed  a  journal  of 
hia  tmvcls  and  observations  in  Kamt- 
aehatka  and  Siberia  (2  vols.,  17iX)). 

Lesseps,  John  Bapttste  de,  bom  1774, 
Bubprefect  of  Laml)e7,,  remazkable  for 
his  ad  venture)*,  in  171K),  cmignued,  and 
served  as  a  common  soldier  imder 
Cond£.   In  consequence  of  the  amnea- 

ty  a<fordeil  by  Bonaprirte  to  emij^nwits, 
he  returned,  and  followed  a  relation  to 
E^pt,  became  French  eonsttl  in  Alexan- 
diia»  and  acquired  many  friends  by  Iiis 
humanity  and  benevolence,both  amongthe 
natives  and  his  countrymen.  Beins  token 
priaooer  aoQO  afker  by  the  Arnatitii^  he  was 
dragf^ed  to  tho  market  to  bo  murdered, 
when  a  native,  to  whom  he  had  once  rco- 
deiad  a  aervice,  tool^  him  fiom  hla  aaail- 
uM,  od  prstanoa  of  •  wiab  to  aacoifico 


him  more  idowly  and  cruelly.  Lcascps 
thus  escaped  the  sword,  returned  to 
France,  aud,  after  the  union  of  Tuscany 
with  the  einjiin?,  was  ap])oiiited  sub-pre- 
foct  iu  Sienna,  where  he  remained  tiii  the 
veaiotation,  wh^n  he  waa  remoted  in  the 
same  ca[mciiy  to  I^iml>c/.. 

Lessi.ng,  Gotiliold  Kphraim,  one  of  the 
most  distinguislied  German  uuiLurs,  who 
coitUibutod  more  than  any  oilier  individ- 
ual to  the  regRneratioo  of  Cierman  litera- 
ture, aud  whose  louguage  is  a  model  ot' 
Oennan  prose,  waa  lecnarltable  for  the 
ver-Huiility  of  his  gcnlun.  LesiVmg  was 
bom  January  22,  at  Kmuentz,  a 

town  in  Upper  Lusatia.  His  luihcr,  a 
strict  Lutheran  clergyman,  gave  him  bia 
fit^t  ri-ligiotis  instniction.  In  1741,  Lce- 
bing  was  seat  to  the  sciiool  at  i^IeitKseu, 
when  ha  studied  Greek,  Latin  and  math* 
cmatics  with  great  success.  In  \7U\  he 
entered  the  university .  of  Leipsic,  but 
could  never  be  induced  to  devote  himaelf 
tn  a  strict  routine  of  prescribed  study. 
Here  he  Ixvamc  acquainted  wi;Ii  s<'veral 
young  men,  jilterwords  lh^tiIlgu^tilJed  in 
literature ;  at)d,  in  connexion  with  a  friend 
named  Weisse.,  he  translated  i]w  Hanni- 
bal of  Marivaux,  and  prepared  for  the 
stage  a  dramatic  perforaiance  bajpiQ 
while  he  was  at  school.  This  was 
brought  forward  by  a  stage  directress 
nam^  Neuber,  with  whom  he  wim  tic- 
quainted.  Adore  were  at  that  time  coo- 
siden'd  as  vagabonds,  and  his  father, 
much  disu-essed  at  liis  sou's  mode  of  life, 
ordered  him  to  return  home.  Here  he 
wrote  \m  Anacreontics,  though  wine  and 
love  were  little  akin  to  the  sobriety  of  his 
situation.  In  1750^  Lessing  went  to  Ber- 
lin, where  he  contributed  to  several  pe- 
rifxlirnls,  and  attracted  some  attention  by 
his  correspondence  with  Voltaire,  occa- 
aioned  by  Richier,  Voltaire^  amanuenai^ 
having  shown  him  a  cony  of  Voltaire's 
'  Fie  <K  CharU9  XU,.  beiore  it  was  pub- 
liriMd.  In  compliance  with  the  anxious 
wishes  of  his  parents,  In-  then  went 
to  Wittenberg,  nnd  applied  himself,  witii 
his  younger  brotlier,  very  diUguntiy  to 
his  studies.  At  tliis  time,  ho  trenatated 
Huartc's  (q.  v.)  Trial  of  Wits  ;i'>d  wrote  a 
critique  on  Klopstock's  iMossiah.  In  1753^ 
he  returned  to  Bf^riin,  and  WkMethe  learn- 
ed articlea  in  Voss's  Gazette.  In  175^  he 
wrote  his  tmi;i'dy  of  Sandi  Sam|>sou,  at 
Potsdmn.  In  the  h  iiuo  yeiu-,  he  set  out  on 
n  tour,  witfi  Mr.  VVinkler,  a  merchant; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  dn  aking  out 
of  the  seven  voars'  war,  tliey  only  pro* 
ceaded  to  HoUand.  In  1757,  in  oonnaz- 
ion  with  Nko^  and  Henddaaiihn^  ha 
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edited  the  Library  of  Bell^Lcttres.  He 
also  bei^u  his  Virginia,  which  was  sub- 
•equeqtJv  completed  under  the  name  pf 
BmBft  (Meoio,  mm!  is  nraeh  the  mMt 
elaborately  finished  of  his  workn.  In 
1760,  I<<»«iug  became  ii  member  of 
the  royal  academy  of  sciencjbs  at  Berlin, 
■Bd  soon  after  became  eecnUmy  to  sen- 
Mai  Tauni/icfi,  in  Bn?slaii,  wrote  Jmn- 
1M  von  Ban\hdmt  a  niiiitaiy  comedy,  and 
Us  Laoeoon,  or  On  the  Limte  or  Poe- 
try and  Painting,  and  l»c<can  deeper  re- 
searches into  philosophical  and  theological 
subjectB.  thougii,  at  the  baine  lime,  he  foi- 
lovrad  luB  faMslTnoiioii  ftr  nmeo  oi  buud 
more  than  previously.  In  1765,  ho  once 
more  returned  to  Berlin,  to  devote  himself 
solely  to  the  8citince8  ;  but,  unuccuxtomed 
to  m  sedentary  a  Ufe,  he  is  said  to  have 
foniied  the  plan  of  putting  hinifwilf  jrt  the 
head  of  a  company  of  strolling  playerai 
We  sImU  not  thereftfo  be  murn'med  to 
fiad  hinn,  hi  1767,  In  Hamburg,  whither  the 
proprietors  of  the  theatre  had  invited  him 
CO  very  favorable  terms.  While  there,  he 
wrale  IMB  AwNoho^ ;  bat  •  inlmndei<- 
Mmding  with  his  employers,  ond  the  in- 
docility  of  the  actorB,  rendered  his  resi- 
dence at  Hamburg  disagreeable.  At  the 
■MM 'tune  began  his  dispule^  or  it  mav 
mor?  properly  l)e  called  quarrel,  with 
Klotz.  (q.  V.)  Dissatistied  with  his  situ- 
atioo,  ho  now  determined  to  co  to  Italy, 
when  an  advanmgeoua  ofTer  of  the  place 
of  lil>rarian  at  Wolfonbuttcl  changed  his 
intention.  The  little  court  of  Brunswick 
Wm  then  alniost  the  only  ooi  in  Gennany 
iHiich  fostered  German  literature :  the  nth- 
en  contiiied  their  attention  to  the  French. 
Iti  17c;D,  he  lefl  Hamburg.  In  the  Ufanuy 
of  WolfeDfa6ttel,  he  discovend  tho  MSB. 
of  the  exs^ibglcaUiator  Berengarius  of 
Tours,  iu  which  be  refutes  the  work  of 
tho  fttmiMlsftwii'fltoi'  Lwifioncti  Ho  alio 
published  some  theological  treatises,  un- 
der the  title  of  Wolfenhi'iltel  Fragments 
of  an  unknown  Author,  wiiich  involved 
fatal  in  a  theological  war.  In  1775,  ho 
fVom  to  Vienna,  Iiaving  received  an  invi- 
tMion  to  that  city,  and  accompanied  prince 
Leopold  of  Brunswick  to  Italy,  which  bo 
hod  long  deauod  to  see.  ffelmClonnaiiy 
in  April,  but  retume<l  the  same  year;  and 
the  tiieok>gical  disputes  in  whicli  ho  was 
tafolvod,  dOw  beeomo  oo  nerimoniooo, 
that  it  was  proposed,  at  Wolfenhuttel,  to 
subject  his  writings  to  n  strict  censorwliip. 
His  Natiian  the  Wise,  from  its  su{ii>o$ed 
inoiigiolio  teoderiey,  adM  to  tho  iieroe- 
nesB  of  the  controversy.  As  a  [>onrn,  it  is, 
in  our  opinion,  much  tlie  finest  that  he 
hM  miiiuu.  The  penecutions  wUefa  ho 


encountered  destroyed  his  peaee,  and  bo 
died  February  15,  1781.  His  complete 
works  were  published  at  Berlin  ( 177].#eq.); 
another  odhioo  (Berim,  1796,  seq.  dO^ol&l ; 
to  wliieh  must  be  added  his  Correspona- 
eiire,  in  2  vo\s.  (Berlin,  1798) ;  a  new  edi- 
liun  aupeared  at  ikrhn  (1624),  in  34  vols.; 
a  podnc  edMoo  haa  been  publiabod  at 
the  same  place  since  1825.  Lessing^s 
Thoughts  and  Opinions,  collected  and  ex- 
plained fhom  his  Wjritings,  by  F.  Schlesel, 
appeared  at  Leinnc  (1804,  3  vols.).  EUii 
brother,  K.  G.  Leasing,  published  an  ac- 
count of  hid  life  (Berlin,  1793,  2  vohk). 

LssTOCQ,  JohnHennann ;  a  fitvorite  of  * 
the  Russian  empress  Elizabeth,  twice  ele- 
vated by  fortune  to  Ix;  twice  precipitated 
from  his  high  honors.  Lestocq  was  bom 
in  Hanover,  in  1692,  of  Freoeh  pamtl^ 
who  hod  fled  from  the  religious  persecu- 
tions of  Louis  XIV.  He  studied  surgery 
vodar  bis  lBther,  wont  to  Russia,  then  a 
good  fiekl  for  men  of  talents,  and  OBtafait  - 
the  service  of  Peter  the  Great,  as  a  sur- 

ron,  and  enjoj^ed  his  entire  coufidencer 
sudden  obango  in  the  emperor^  dispo- 
sitions towanls  him  took  place,  and  Ixs-  : 
tocq,  without  knowing  the  cause,  was 
banished  to  Kasan.   Catharine  I  recalled 
him  ailcr  the  deadi  of  PMer,  and  gave 
him  the  place  of  sui^on  at  the  court  of 
her  daughter  E^lizabeth.  Entirely  devoted  ^ 
to  Uie  intaraaiB  of  hit  miatfon,  no  offfarsd 
her  his  aseisiancc  in  gaining  poHsession  of 
the  crowi),  aAer  the  death  of  Peter  II  ; 
but  his  daring  plans  were  then  rejected. 
Eleven  yearataler  (1740y,  when  the  youth 
of  Ivan,  an  !  the  i>  geney  of  his  mother 
Anne,  again  itresented  an  opportunity,  his 
advice  was  adopted.  The  active  and  pohtM 
LMseq  guMad  the  daring  eiilW|iiiM^ 
never,  even  in  moments  of  the  greatest 
danger,  losing  his  presence  of  mind,  and, 
Nofomber  H  1741,  Efizabadi  mmbM 
the  throne.    Tho  now  empress  made  him 
her  privy  counsellor,  antl  chief  physician, 
and  director-general  of  medictU  iustitu- 
IhNMr  Tha  king  of  Poland  created  Mm 
count,  and  sent  him  his  miniature  to  be 
worn  in  his  button^hole,  like  an'  order. 
In  compliaaoa  widi  tho  whlMlof  the  em- 
press, Lestocq  waft  obliged  10  interfere  in 
affairs  foreign  to  his  province.    This  cir- 
cuiustuucc,  and  the  frankness  of  his  char- 
acter, inciaand  the  wimher  of  hii  ene- 
mies, who  siicceeded  iu  exciting  the  su»- , 
picions  of  the  empress.    Lestocq  was  ar- 
rested in  1748,  and  confined  in  tho  ftr> 
tress  of  St.  Pet8nbai|  ibr  tiial.  At  Ant, 
he  bon^  this  change  of  circumstances  with 
cheerfiUoesB  and  cahnness  }  but  when  he 
was  to  bo  subjected  to  tha  mkf  ha  noii- 
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fea^d  tuMi^lf  guilty.  He  waa  deprived  reputation  was  not  complelely  establUiu'd 
of  all  hie  lienors  and  estatit*,  and  I  finished  till  lio  had  executed  lii«  paintiiigB  for  ihf 
to  (Jglitscb,  where  bo  rciiuuucii  tliree  Curiiiuiiiaii  luuuaatery  in  Parts,  lu  \U 
jroiO^WMl  iImnb  to  Ui^uf- Veliki,  where  he  pictumi,  h«  deliiMMlsd  (1G41)— 1G51),  the 
tin  prison  niiif  Vi  ars.    His  tiiird  wife,    principal  sc«;tu*8  ifi  the  life  of  St.  Unuio, 


Maria  Ainuni^  shared  ilie  fate  uf  her  hut»-  the  ibuiuler  of  die  order.  Lithographic 
baud  witli  an  exenipbry  iinnoetM.  When   aketcbea  €if  this  work  were  publiabed  at 


III  aicended  tM  tbrooe,  Lefltocu  TariH,  in  IflSKI  and  S13. '  In  1650,  he  paint' 

yma  restored  lo  his  honors.    Catharine  II  ed,  for  the  corporation  of  goldsaiithk,  the 

coutiuucd  his  peuiMoa  without  liis  otficea.  pruachiug  of  the  apostie  Paul  at  Ephesua. 

.H« dkd  io  1767,  Thit  painting  was  pratentedtQ  tbechimh 

Lestranoe,  sir  Roger,  a  iralitical  \tatu-  of  Notni-Daine,  and  was  ejthibited  aunu- 

»nn  and  rontn)versinlif»f,  was*  the  yoinicrt^t  ally  on  the  tiret  of  May.    llis  next  works 

sou  of  sir  liaiiuiiond  I.*  strange,  kuiglii,  were  a  Miigdalcu  anil  a  bi.  Lawrence, 

of  fliiiiitaiitna  hull   N  x  tolk,  where  he  aod,tn  1651,twoa6enaaftlunthe  lifeof  Sc. 

was  boro  in  1610.    Ilu^  failu  r,  iHMnt;  a  Martin,  &lc.  .\inoiig  the  most  dbitiuguisii- 

7^^ouM  royalist,  brought  up  liis  sun  in  the  ed  of  bis  later  worlu  are  aotne  mythologi- 

saine  principles.   At  the  age  of  32,  he  eal  aoeiMa  in  the  hotel  Lambert  relating 

attended  Clmrli«  I  in  his  expadilioii  tnio  to  Cupid  and  tlie  Mu.scs  witli  Apoll^ 

8c«itluii«!,  :i(ui  laid  a  plan  for  surprising  AOer  completing  this  work,  he  died,  in  ti  e 

Lynn,  but  buiUK  detected  with  the  kind's  ^th  ^eor  of  bis  ou/ku    laceasout  toil,  and 

ttmmimkm  in  his  pocket,  lie  waa  tried  bv  the  .jealouqr  of  bm  eompaoioiw  is  ait, 

a  court  martial,  aa  a  spy,  and  condemned,  brought  him  to  his  grave.    His  counu^- 

He  w;i>,  howewr,  respited  fnnu  time  to  ukui  call  him  tlie  French  Ravhad,  and  it 

tune,  until  lie  hoii  iam  m  prison  foiu'  is  not  to  be  denied  llmt  he  liau  great  mer- 

years,  when,  by  the  eouiivanoe  of  hie  it  Hiaoouceptions  are  noble  and  eleva»d; 

gaoler,  he  mode  hi«  es<\ipe  to  the  conti-  liis  coin{M>Hition  in  simple,  ean?ful,  and 

neuL   On  the  diaaoiution  of  the  ioog  par-  well  arranged  ;  the  drawing  is  correct,  in 

ffrf""*,  lieietufiied  honeu   On  the  ran-  good  taatef  and  proifea  biadfiligioat  study 

toration,  he  was  made  licenser  of  the  of  the  antique  and  of  the  gn-at  Italian 

piess — a  profitable  post.    In  IGtiS,  he  set  masters,    particularly  of  Kajihael  ;  hi.-* 

up  the  PubUc  Intelligencer,  which  he  dis-  dra|>ery  is  artlidly  disposed,  and  execuied 

continued  on  tlie  design,  then  concerted,  with  great  truth.    Uia  figures  are  ftdloT 

of  publishing  a  London  Gazette,  the  first  nnimation  and  chtiracter ;  the  positi(niH  are 

nuniher  of  which  appeared  t'ebruary  ^  various,  and  froe  irom  manner.    He  dts- 

H&L  In  1879,  be  aet  up  a  paper,  ouaa  plays  great  boUbeii  and  freedom  of  ))en- 

tbe  Obaervalor,  in  defence  of  tlie  mam-  cU  ;  liis  coklting  is  delicate  and  simple, 

mi  of  the  court.     In  1(>H7,  he  was  hut  deficient  in  truth  and  vigor,  which 

nbUfad  to  gi?e  up  the  Obsen  utur,  because  somepmes  renders  liis  pictures  too  uiu- 

bi  eould  not  agree  witb  Jamaa,  wbo  bbd  ferm,  and  <wfiiiiioiiwlly  tliey  bnve  too  wnidi 

loqghted  hiui,  in  tJie  doctrine  of  tolera-  ornament     That  Lesueur  should  have 

tion,  altliouj^h  he  hod  written  in  favor  of  ivachiMl  no  great  excellence,  is  the  more 

tlie  dis(K;utttUg  power.    His  duatli  took  i-emaikuble,  iis  he  iiud  never  been  out  of 

pUce  in  1704,at  the  age  of  88,hli  fiMuhian  Fknn«i  hardly  even  out  of  Pork,  and  fani 

having  l)econ»e  impaired  some  years  be-  consequcntJy  formed   himself  aAv  Ae 

tore.    He  was  the  author  of  a  gn»at  uum-  tew  models  of  the  ancient  art  and  the 

bar  of  political  tractSi  fldl  of  eoarM  and  Italian  achool  to  be  found  there.   lie  had 

▼indent  abuse,  and  inn^tyle  so  nideand  Mlied  Raphael  chiafly  tbioiigh  tbe  «•> 

vulgar,  tliat  bo  was  reganled  hy  (Jmnger  gravings  of  Mark  Antony.  Lesueur,  from 

as  one  of  the  great  conuptors  of  tlie  Eug-  bis  education,  may  be  cousi<lered  aa  tbe 

liahhuiguaga  LeHnnge  tinnafaMed  Joae-  true  nfneaaoMifn  of  the  FWidi.aeboal ; 


phus  (his  iw^i  workl  Cicero's  Offices,  for  Poussin,  who  was  a  superior  aitiat, 

Beneca'a   Mania,    Quevedo^i    ViakMia,  belongs  more  to  the  TtnliaiL'«  than  to  the 

French.  His  mild  and  ingenuous  charac- 
LEsoEuii,Eu^che,  one  of  tbe  most  d»-  ter  made  him  g^ieially  ealeeaied,  although 
tioguislied  French  |iriinterR,  l)om  at  Paris,  th»»  jeaIouf*y  of  his  competitor  Lebnm, 
m  1617,  was  msiructod  in  drawing  by  hia  who  tyrannized  over  tlie  taste  and  o|nn- 
Mber,artatoaiy,andwaaafterwa«toplno-  iona  of  the  dav,  prevented  him  fivmeu- 
«a  at  the  schwil  of  Siuion  Vouet,  tbe  tnie  joying  the  reputadco  frideb  jnaliy 
gJMer  of  the  French  school  of  painting,  duo  him  in  hi.s  lifetime. 
«•  "oon  dwtiugui.sbod  himself  by  several  LEsoEua,  Jean  iiaptiste,a  musical  corn- 
in  tbe  tnie  Italiaa        ;  bat  bbi  poser,  m  diKtumdam  of  tbe  grant  pmiv 
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Lesueur,  bom  in  1763,  was  placed  in  the 
HMMietl  idioolof  tfw  eatbedml  of  AmMm^ 

and,  after  completing  his  musical  studies, 
was  made  director  of  music  in  the  cathe- 
drals at  Seez  and  IHjoa,  and,  in  1784,  in 
the  church  of  the  IailOMIita,at  Paris.  In 
1786,  iu  opposition  to  aevcral  candidates, 
he  recced  the  place  of  master  in  the  ca- 
tlMdisl  of  PuiHi  and  his  olevBled  end  iiii' 
pressive  compoeitions,  no  less  than  the  ex- 
ccHrnt  nmiiner  in  wliich  he  led  the  or- 
chcHtra,  made  him  a  universal  &vorite. 
His  own  iiicUnatioM,  and  the  tdvioo  of 
Sacrhini,  induced  him  to  comjiose  for  the 
theatre.  .Teleniachus  was  bis  .first  opera, 
wlueh  mm  brought  forwatd  with  great 
■■WW  io  the  dieatre  Fcydeau.  Iu  1786^ 
l^sueur  resided  his  place  at  Notrc-Dnrne, 
that  he  might  devofe  hia  time  to  theatrical 
miNie,  ami  fifod,  till  1709^  wkb  lot  firiend 
and  patron  Bochard  de  QianipBgny,  in 
whose  hoiiKP  he  applied  liimself  so  lol>ori- 
ously,  that  Inn  host,  uixious  tor  iii«>  liealth, 
would  not  allow  him  Kghta  Ibr  moie  than 
half  the  nipfht.  Lesucur  was  at  thnt  time 
engaged  in  writing  his  opera  La  Cavemt : 

.  one  night,  his  light  went  out,  and,  unable 
to  endure  any  interruption,  he  iay^  <m  the 
floor  hefore  the  fire,  and  continiied  to 
write  by  the  feeble  l^ht  aiforded  by  a  few 
|)ieoea  of  wood,  until  m  was  fbmid  m  that 
situation  the  next  mofiDDg,  by  Mr.  Cham- 
pagny.  After  Yarious  disappointmentB,  he 
tinaliy  succeeded,  in  1793,  in  introducing 
thia  opera  on  the  stage,  which  met  with 
the  most  brilliant  appUiuse.  On  Chonicr's 
proposition,  he  was  made  professor  of  niu- 
flfto  IB  tha  national  inadtute,  and  wrote  ser- 

'end  piaeaa  of  miuic  for  festivalB,  during 
the  time  of  the  rrpuMic  ;  was  afterwards 
displaced  by  intrieuc,  but  again  restored 
b¥  Bonaparte,  m  1793,  tra  eotripoaad 
Patd  et  I'irginie^  the  Dfatli  of  Adam, 
and  the  Bards.  This  last  imd  tint  ;<t  wtirk, 
in  which  tlie  composer  ap|K?ai^  to  have 
called  up  the  very  ^irit  of  Ooian,  de- 
lighted Nnpoleofi  to  snrli  n  depnH',  that 
he  made  him  cliapel-mabter  at  the  Tuile- 
iKBf  confomd  on  Un  tfao  ordarof  liie  1^ 
gion  of  honor,  and  presented  him  a  gold 
anuff-box,  with  the  inpcription  "  The 
emperor  of  the  French  to  the  author  of 
the  Bakh."  Leanenr wrote,m  eonnesciQn 
witli  Cherubini,  IMehul,  Lnnple  and  Ripnl, 
tlie  work  published  by  Cntel  (181(i),  Sitr 
Us  Prvncipe$  dimentaires  de  Musique.  He 
niso  wrote  Etaai  aur  ia  Murique  sacrit 
(1787),  and  LrUres  ft  Ri'poiise  a  (UnUnrd, 
nor  V  Opera  de  ia  Mori  d'Adam,  et  sur  plur 

 MtimUd      '  m—m    MmJm  ^ 

•MOV  mrWKmm  O^C/IIMe  FBOiya  flWr  WWW  m 

MorLcttref  (1801). 

LriVABor  from  Af«i,  fiuyBl- 


^uhiess) ;  a  heavy  and  constant  aleea,  widi 
aearcely  any  intervab  of  wakhw.  Whan 

aw-akened,  the  person  answers,  nut,  igno- 
ram  or  forgetful  of  what  he  said,  imme> 
diately  sinks  into  the  same  state  of  sleep. 
It  is  eonaidered  as  an  iropeffeoc  apbplaxy, 
and  is  mostly  symptomatic. 

Leths;  a  river  of  the  lower  regions, 
celebrated  in  ancient  mytholc^,  whom 
water  had  the  power  of  making  the  souls 
of  the  departed,  who  drank  of  it,  for/^et  all 
their  ButieringB  on  earth.  Those  spirits,  in 
particular,  drtnk  of  it,  who  were  deattoed 
to  return  to  the  upper  world  in  new 
bodies,  in  order  to  forget  the  pleaaurea 
eujoyed  in  Elysium. 

liSTo.  (SaaJLatens.) 

Lkttkr  of  Attorhtv.  (Sec  Motney.) 

Lettsr  of  Mart,  or  or  jMAB4tt;K ;  a 
oonuidMkin  granted  to  the  eoutfnandar  of 
a  merchant  ship,  or  privateer,  to  cruise 
n5minf*t  and  make  prizes  of  the  enemy's 
ships  aiid  vessels,  either  at  tM'a  or  iu  tiicir 
liaroorB,  under  |Melenee  of  making  r»- 
prisnls  for  injuries  received.  The  ship 
so  conunissioned  ia  also  called  a  Utter 
<ff  mart  or  nuarmei 

Ltmaa.  (8ae  T^pet,  and  Hunting.) 

LETTF.R-WRiTi.Nrr.  Amrtng  the  letters 
celebrated  in  French  literature  are  those 
of  mMamede  8ev^fn6,  Ninon  da  Len- 
clos,  Babet,  Racine,  Voltaire,  and  the  col- 
lection of  Richelet ;  in  F.nglish  literature, 
the  letters  of  James  Howel,  sir  William 
Temple,  Addison,  Pope,  Swill,  Boling- 
broke,  lady  Montague,  Chesterfield,  Cray 
and  Cowper,  are  celebrated  iu  Italian, 
those  of  Manuzio,  Ludorieo  Dolce,  car- 
dinal Berobo,  Bentivoglio,  Itcmardo  Taa- 
so,  tho*ie  rolh^rted  l)y  I-ud.  Dolce  and  An- 
nibai  Care,  those  of  Fietro  Aretiuu,  Al- 
tarotd  osid  Gaaparo  Oosnd ;  in  German 
literatnn^  the  letters  of  Lesship,  Winckal- 
n)nnn,  Klojistork,  Wielaiid,  Gellert,  Weia- 
se,  Jncubi,  Gan'e,  Abbt,  Sturz,  Gleim, 
B(ii^,  Lichtenberg,  J.  von  MCiUer,  Ma- 
thisson,  &c.  liolin^fhroke  ninde  use  of 
the  epistolary  ibrm  for  ureating  philosQph- 
ietl  aufejeels  ^for  inaiance,  the  atody  ^ 
hiatoiv],  and  Richardson  applied  it  tonov" 
els.  The  (lemians  also  hove  didactic  let- 
ters by  Meudelssohn,  Jacobi,  Herder,  J. 
von  Mfiller  and  J.  G.  M filler.  In. the 
French  as  well  as  the  Italian  literature^ 
letters  ibrin  a  very  considerable  branch, 
and  large  coUeetiona  oCtfaero  exist,  among 
which  are  the  followmg:  Lcttres  histo- 
ru]ue$  (14  vol?.,  I  larriie,l()92— 1 698,  IQ  fno.); 
IdMrta  kisioriquea  et  gaiantes  par  Madame 
dtMyrlG  vols.,  Utrecht,  1713, 12nio.) ; 
LeUrea  iaiJUmUa  et  curieitses,  icrUes  des 
MmtHi  dhn^i^  (9A  paita  in  32  vok, 
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Bum,  1717—1776;  IfltaM.;  t»w  editioB, 

26  vols.,  Parks  1780—1780,  12iiiu.  ;  dm 
ui  2()  vok,  Toulouse,  1810— 1812,  l^riio^ 
aitii  all  atlu^) ;  JWiuotUes  IjtUn.s  t  lif.  [ii 
volis  P^rus  IB  19) ;  LdUtt  aaicims  ti 
baiines  [Vi  vok,  Hague,  1725>— 1740) ; 
Lettret  Juivtt  (ii  vulai  Auisteniain,  I79t»  & 
new  «Niition,  1741);  LmruMUiupM 
(0  vols.,  Hague,  1781)  ;  Letlns  Chinoisu 
(5  vohi^  Hague,  17<fi)) ;  Lttttrei  Portugdi- 
tes  {"2  vols^  Paris,  179<i).  Ainoug  the  Itnl- 
ian  collectimus  are  Lettert  vulf^ari  di  divt  r- 
ti  nohUissimi  Huomiti  el  rrrdhnlusimi  Jn- 

fVfurtpi?^r&f.  Xr//  (Vrm?^0744]K 
Letterc  Sanest  iovru  U  BtlU  .-hti  (3  volL, 
wkfa  eofravings,  Venice  and  Ronie,  ^762 
—1786^410.). 

LrTTrcE  [lartura  saliva);  n smooth,  her- 
baceous, unuual  nUutt,  coDtuiniiig  a  lailky 
joloe^  which  hoiMeii  eukhniiM  from  te- 
ante  antiquity,  and  is  in  general  use  as  a 
ttlad.  The  original  locahty  is  unknowu. 
The  iteiii  grows  to  the  hngbt  of  aboiit 
two  Ael,  ud  bam  anall  pde-yeOow 
flowers  ;  the  inferior  leaves  are  sessile, 
and  uwluiate  ou  tiiu  luargiii.  TiiC  ^oiuig 
fkuHt  ooljr  ii  eetao,  m  it  ie  iwmilw  na 
poisonous  wh  n  in  flower.  T^vrnty  8j)e- 
cies  of  Uuiuca  aru  known,  from  vahoua 
MMi  of  tlie  globe,  and  one  or  mora  of 
OMin  inhabit  the  U.  States. 

LiKiUAniA  {at  pn'nent,  Santa  Maura, 
112  square  aulei»,  17,500  iuhabitant^) :  an 
Wand  bt  longing  to  the  repuMb  of  tlwloiii- 
an  Islands  (q.  v.),  on  t!i«'  wostoni  ctmst 
of  Greece.  The  eoutheni  fxtreniiiy  (on 
wliieh  Hood  •  tem|iie  of  Apollo),  at  imw- 
eot  eape  Ducato,  in  the  viciniQr  ot  the 
capital,  Leucas  (at  present,  St.  Maura),  wixs 
called  by  the  Greeks  the  Leucadian  rock. 
It  wiiH  tatnoue  for  tlie  festival  annually 
reh  brutt'd  there,  and  the  {so  railed)  Leu- 
cadian leap.  At  every  festival,  a  cnwinal 
waa  thrown  fifotn  the  rock  into  the  aea,  ae 
a  8in-oflri;ring,  loaded,  as  it  were,  with  all 
tiie  sins  of  the  people.  He  wore  a  dreaa 
of  ftttliera,  and  even  living  birds  were 
fastened  to  him,  so  that  he  genierally  ftll 
gently,  without  miirli  iiijiny,  into  the  deep, 
whence  he  was  laiien  out,  but  was  oblige 
ed  to  leave  the  ooufXry  foverer.  No  le« 
remarkable  was*  the  loaj),  wliirh  inntiy 
peribnued  of  their  own  accord,  troni  thw 
rock,  to  fl«e  themeelvea  from  the  tortuieo 
of  unhappy  love.  It  is  said  tliat  some 
tried  it  mom  than  once ;  but  th(;  unhappy 
loven  generally  with  death  in  the 
wavoM.  Among  the  latter  am  nientiouwl 
two  fiunales — Artemi'^ia,  queen  of  CSaiia, 
end  Sappha  (6ee  iiappiw.) 


LBDCHTKiTBEao ;  a  lordibip  (before  1606 

a  Inndgravintc,  with  a  princely  title,  an«F 
a  !«cal  and  vole  iu  die  diet},  Mituatud  lu 
the  ancient  Nordgau,  on  the  hw  Nab,  in 
tlie  Upp<*r  Palatinate,  ui  tlie  Bavarian  cir- 
cle or  Regeu.  It  comprises  84  square 
nHlea,wiihSaOObMimnliL  PIMndMar 
the  chief  place.  The  late  king  of  Bks»- 
ria  conlerred  tlie  lordship,  in  l8l7,  on  his 
son-in-law  Eugene,  ex-viceroy  of  Italy, 
with  the  princiiialilf  of  FirliitMr,  MA 
iiniiiodiately  of  the  crown.  Eugene  took 
the  title  of  duke  of  Leuchteoben^  and 
mode  over  to  the  emuni  of  Bavam  tlie 
5,00()yOOOof  lirancs,  which  tlie  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  was  bound  to  pay  liim  for 
his  Neapoliiau  dotations.  His  dotttions  in 
the  Lomhardo- Venetian  kingdom  were 
given  up  to  Austria,  for  7,000,00(^  and  he 
retained  poasessiou  of  those  iu  the  Mark 
of  AneoMi,  Ibe  income  of  iriiieh  is  esti- 
mated at  850,000  francs  aniumlly.  The 
iocouie  of  the  duke  (exclusive  of  the  iu- 
tereeis  of  his  large  capital)  amounts  to 
I,fi00g000  francs.  Th<  )>r.  v  nt  duke  Au- 
gustus \vas  bom  Deceuibor  P,  J?^10.  His 
sister  Josephine,  bora  March  14.  1607,  is 
crown^xncem  of  Sweden ;  Amelia,  boru 
July  31,  1812,  ex-eniprcsK  of  the  Ansili^ 
There  are  sevonl  other  children. 

Lnircinnrs ;  the  Ibunder  of  the  aloane 
sdiool  in  Greek  philosophy,  and  teoAwr 
of  Deinocritus.  Hy  some,  h»'  is  said  to 
liave  been  a  native  of  Alxlera  ;  by  oUters, 
of  *Elea;  and  \^y  others,  of  the  island  Me- 
\os.  lie  livrd  500  yeai"s  B.  C.  His  in - 
struclur  was  ^^uo  the  Kleaiic  To  settk 
a  eootcet  between  leaeon  and  ssosibte  es* 

[)crience,  which  had  been  maiidv  excited 
)y  the  Eleatic  school,  he  invented  his  sys- 
tem, which  he  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Eleatics.  The  more  tuic'tent  Eleatics  de- 
nird  the  reaUty  of  motion,  vacuity  of 
suttce,  aud  plunditv  of  matter,  /educing 
aHtbatexislBtoasmgle,  eterael  end  im- 
mutable substani  t'.  L<ni(  i|iptis,  on  tlie 
contrary,  assumed  the  infinity  of  space. 
In  this  space,  there  are,  according  to  liis 
vlew%  an  infimio  quantity  of  particles 
of  nwtter,  too  minute  to  Ih?  perreptible  tn 
the  senses.  In  themaelves,  tliey  are  indi- 
vieiUe  (tbenee  the  name  ntoou);  for,  if  an 
infinite  divisibility  were  ascril)ed  to  thetn, 
they  wcudd  at  last  disapjiear  into  uotiiing. 
Now,  these  atoms  move  from  eternity  in 
inildle space,  and,  by  their  union  and.sep- 
arntion,  fonn  the  origin  and  end  of  things. 
Since  unity  con  never  b«:ome  plurality, 
nor  plurality  beeom»Onilf,the  mum  em- 
not,  by  their  connexion,  produce  a  true 
uniQT,  hut  mer»  aggrifalious.    la  suh- 
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Btance,  all  the  atoms  are  ttmikr,  but  of  an  9ljfil  of  aluminoi  and  21^  of  potash, 

infill  variety  of  shapes,  by  wtdtehis  ex*  It  is  found  onl^  in  volcenie  and  tmprodia 

plained  tli(>  variety  of  boiiies  fonneii  by  The  lav;i.s  itfVosnvius  and  basalts  of  Italy 

them.    Atoms  are  moreover  distinguinhed  al>ound  witii  it.    It  is  especially  abundant 

by  their  local  situation,  and  the  order  in  betH-een  Rome  and  Frescati. 

which  they  are  compoiwded.   Situation  Lkucq  ;  two  syllableB  found  in  nwny 

and  order  ar»'  the  fimdiunental  properties  scientific  temis  or  geofraphical 

of  the  atoms  ;  Irom  their  utiioQ  ma  sepa-  derived  Irom  the  Greek  Xax^,  white. 


nlioB  arise  properties  of  the  seocNid  erasr  LBOconraA.  (See  Ms.) 

[qvLolUaUs  secundaritr),  such  as  hardness,  Leuctra  ;  a  village  in  Boentia  (at  pres- 

sotlueqsi  Golofi  sound,  smell,  &c.   As  tar  ent,  Livadia),  tamous  for  tlie  great  battle 

as  caq  be  deduced  fiom  the  imperfect  no-  in  the  preec  ^1  B.  C,  which  we  Tbi^Mn  • 

tices  which  we  have,  Leucippus  explainer  i  Kpammoodafr  won  over  tiie  Spartan  liinf 

the  origin  of  the  world  by  th«^  motion  of  Cleombrotus,  ihiLs  putting  nn  «  n»l  to  the 

atoms,  in  the  following  manner : — From  sreat  influence  which  Sparta  had  exerted 

the  iuflnity  of  moms,  some  broke  looae,  ftr  several  centtuiee  over  all  Chreece. 

and,beooiiuog  confused,  produced  a  n)tnry  LEUSDErr,  John;  a  celebrated  biblical 

nlOtiol^  by- meam  of  which,  similar  parti-  critic  and  theologiau,  bom  in.  lGSM,  at 

else  wweassodaied  with  ffmUarpiitielea^  Vtvecfat,  where  be  afterwtidftobbrined  the 

while  the  dissimilar  were  repelled.  From  professorship  of  Hebrew,  with  tlie  repu- 

tlie  nect^ssary  inequality  of  Uje  veltwity  of  latioti  of  Iw  ing  one  ^f  the  most  erudite 

the  bodiLij,  tlie  smaller  were  driven  to  the  schoiurs  und  able  divines  of  tlie  uge.  lie 

omride,  and  formed,  as  it  were,  on  enve-  publishe<l  a  new  edition  of  the  ^x>k8  of 

lope  aroiincl  a  kernel.  The  grosser  bodies  tlie  Old  Testament,  in  the  original  He- 

of  this  envelope  sunk  downwards,  and,  by  brew  (in  2  vols.,  ^vo.)^  and  of  those  of  the 

their  nutual  ooOisiooi^  atMinated  the  en-  New,  mOresk  and  Latin  (one  thieic  19nio.)| 

velope.  The  bodies  that  sunk  dowB-  a  Hebrew  and  Tiatin  Leacon ;  an  edition 


atoms.  The  atoms  composing  the  other  PhUologxia  Hebrttxu ;  PhUolot^is  Hehrao' 

elemeuta — water,  air  and  earth — were  dis-  mixhu  ,*  Clavis  U^braUa  et  Phiiologiea  VH, 

tingirishedf  merely  by  magnitude.  Fire, as  ToL ;  a  Hebrew  Freher,  and  OooMmMn- 

the  most  suV)tile,  the  liglitest  and  most  fluid  ries  on  the  Books  of  Uie  Prophets  Joel, 

element,  he  made  the  soul  of  the  world,  Hoeea,  and  Jonah.    Leusden  died  in  his 

the  princii^  of  life,  sensation  and  thought,  native  city,  about  the  close  of  the  sereu- 

These  lost  modificationa, however,  Qcroni-  teenth 


ing  to  Leucippus,  were  not  always  found-  Leuthe!*  ;  a  village  in  T^ower  Saxony, 

ed  in  the  nature  of  atoms^  but  merely  in  west  of  Breslau,  famous  on  account  of  a 

the  mode  of  their  aggregation.   The  in-  battle  gained  here  by  Frederic  the  Great, 

tellectual  substance  (crjiiHiming  of  particles  D<*r.  5,  1757,  over  prince  riiarlcs  of  ~ 


of  Are)  is.  difiused  through  tiie  whole  raine.  (See  Stven^YtOra'  H'ar.) 

body.  Men  and  animale  mliale  it  with  LnowninroBK,  Anthony;  a  odebnled 

the  atmosphere,  and  hence  life  ceases  natural  philoeopher,  bom  at  Delft,  in  Hoi- 

with  the  ejid  of  respiration.  Then^  \n  land,  in  1632.  His  skill  in  t^ndin^  opti- 
nothuig  said  m  his  systuuL  respecting  lliu  cal  glasses  led  the  way  to  the  nmkmg  of 
soul  of  the  univeiw,  «  praviden^  cr  mlcroscopieal  observations,  which  pro- 
I>eity.  cured  him  no  small  di  irree  of  fame.  He 
Leucitk,  or  AMPHioxirs,  is  a  mineral  began  to  pubhak  an  account  of  his  die- 
which  oeeusB  ki  Ktlle  maresi,  havii6^  the  cosefiea  m  the  English  PhileaDphMal 
appearance  ofcrystals rounded  by  attrition;  Transactions,  in  IH/H;  and  they  are  con- 
also  in  crystals  whose  form  is  that  of  the  tinned  from  No.  xciv  to  No.ccclxxx  of  thai 
txa|)e7ohedron,  upimrently  with  eieuvages  collection.  In  1680,  he  was  chosen  a 
fkarallel  to  the  rhombic  dodecaheiiron  and  feUow  of  the  royal  societ}' ;  and,  in  16B8, 
cube,  the  latter  of  which,  being  the  most  he  entertnined  the  c/nr  Peter  the  Great, 
aiinple  of  the  two,  has  been  adopted  as  then  at  Deltl,  witli  an  exhibition  of  hit* 
the  .form  of  thtt  primary  ciystaL  Cokr  experimealB.  He  appean  to  heve  pa 
grayisli  white ;  translucent ;  lustre  vitre-  the  whole  of  his  life  at  his  native  p 
oils;  fnu  tnie  conchoidal ;  H|>ecific  gravity  devoiing  his  time  to  micn^cofiical 
2.37.  Belore  ilie  blow -pipe  alone,  it  in-  searche*,  chiefly  relating  to  anatomy.  He 
fbsible;  wkh  bomx,  it  fuses  into  a  ti-aoe-  died  in  l?2a  A  Latin  translation  of  his 
F««Bt  glial.  It  wMMists  of  5&7&  aikBv  wnrivm  the  Dutch  languege  was  publish- 
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ed  between  1695  and  1719  (4  Tolti., 

4to,),  under  tho  title  of^lrrmw  .\'afur<T  rfe- 
UdOj  and  reprinttMl  at  L(  ydeii,  iu  1722. 
Hb  indaetiy  was  grcnt,  Inif  preeoneefared 
opinions  somedoMi  led  hini  to  efiwleoue 
conclufimiy. 

Lkvailla.nt,  Francisi, o  eetebrated  trav- 
eller, bom  at  Paramaribo,  in  the  Dutch  col- 
o!iy  of  (iniaiia  (Surinam),  fnnii  rliildhood 
displa^e<i  u  ]wuwioii  for  the  study  of  natu- 
nl  bietory,  paftieufariy  of  oniMiology. 
Hii  dcwn*  of  extending  his  knowledge  by 
travelling  in  ihc  infwt  distant  lands  wm 
increased  iu  Europe.  In  Amsterdam,  he 
found  •  pMron  in  the  peieoo  of  TemmiBlEf 
the  great  ornithologist,  who  wnrndy  en- 
couraged his  plans,  in  the  hojie  of  oUain- 
injp,  thfou|^  Mm,  pftmi  ecconionto  to  bie 
(^xrcllrnt  rolImionH  in  untiind  Idstorj', 
particul.irly  nrmtln)l(>ffj'— a  hoiw  which 
was  not  di.<.-i|)|>oirUrd.  Levaillant  first 
pioceedetl  to  the  ra[>e  of  Good  Hope, 
whence  lie  advanced  into  the  int<»rior  of 
Atrica.  The  specinieua  which  he  collect- 
ed oil  thb  oeoMRon  were  entireHr  loei^ 

Tlie  ship  in  winr-li  they  were  eiiiharked 
for  Holland  was  attacked  by  the  English, 
and  burned  hi  the  course  of  the  action. 
8upp«>rted  by  Tenimink,  Levaillant  re- 
newed liis  Inboi-s,  nw\,  with  a  t<tl*Tfd»ly 
large  cam  van,  dineted  hi»  course  to  the 
countries  on  the  north  of  the  eoloiiy.  In- 
Biirmoiinfalile  rilt^itaeles  prevented  him 
from  pursuing  his  adventurous  researches 
ioftr  into  the  Ulterior  Ml  he  wiairtd.  The 
fltdts  of  hie  labors  were,  however,  im- 
portant. He  was  not  less  fortimate  in  a 
second  excursion.  Levaillant  died  at 
Pteia,  November,  1834,  a^  70.   It  has 

been  ohjeeted  tn  his  aeeoiml**,  that  they 
ore  not  always  accurate,  and  that  they  are 
often  hnimmoble,  thouirh  dna  eanndt  be 
aatisfactorily  shown.  His  ri'aders  are  in- 
terestefl  by  his  lively  descriptions,  and  by 
an  attractive  |)hilosopliienl  originality.  liis 
aecouiits  of  his  fii-st  .'mil  sicond  excursions 
were  published  in  Frmeh,  in  178J>  and 
1796.  He  also  left  some  works  on  natu- 
ral bhtoiT,  and  aome*  senaretn  tieaiiaeiL 
The  most  important  of  tiles'^  w(irk?i  are 
Hi$loin  naturelle  dcs  Oiaeaux  fTAfriqut 
(ITEK) — 1807,  in  .'>0  nutnbens  folio),  and 
the  Hittoire  n/ttur>U  ( lei  Pwroqudf  {1901 
^1805,  2  vok,  folio). 

Levant  (Italian,  U  Levante ;  French,  U 
Lempfd ;  the  east).  Thle  term  to  applied, 
in  a  gptiend  HtMifw,  to  tlu*  cnnnrries  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  tlie  Mediterroncaii  sea, 
and,  in  a  more  eootractod  eenee,  to  the 
Aaiatic  coaats  of  the  Archipelago,  frotii 
Oonstantiuo{»le  to  Ali'xatidri:!,  in  K£ry]>t. 
The  most  fujnous  of  the  cummci-ciiii  cities 


of  die  I^MraM,  lalkeii  In  ttii  nanvw  aenaK* 

(amonj:  the  French,  ^cMlet  du  Levnnt\  Xte- 
sides  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  are 
Smyrna,  Stenderoon  (Alexandretta),  antl 
Aleppo.    Smyrna,  wn  lOQyOOO  bilwlMt- 
ants,  is  the  prineif»nl  commerrial  place  of 
the  Levant,  and  tlie  grand  mart  of  tlje 
Asiatic  trade.   This  Levant  Pkoper  ia  un- 
der tlie  Tiirkisli  doniinion,  has  a  very 
warm  climate,  many  mountains,  and  very 
ftrtife  plains,  and  n  iithcbM  by  Tuibi, 
Aniienians  and  Greeks.   Tlic  staples  are 
grain,  rice,  toliae«*o,  f>livefi,  cotton,  silic. 
Angora  gf>at'8  huir,  safHower,  and  some 
minends.    TheT  Lttant  eoffre^  aa  it  ia 
calh'd,  does  not  grow  in  tlir  I,evant,  but 
in  Arabia,  and  has  this  name  because  it 
la  exported  ftom  the  porta  of  the  LevanL 
(See  Turner's  Travtls  in  the  LevarA,  Loo- 
don,  18^,  and  count  Forbin^  TVteMir  m 
the  East.)  ^ 

Levee  (from  the  French  Jeeer,  to  rise, 
and  the  time  of  riniug)  is  a  word  used  in 
high  hfe,  or  court  language,  for  the  cere- 
monial atSUB  which  great  p<>rHonages  re- 
ceive in  the  morning,  tlx  it  were  at  tlioir 
rising.    The  levee  is  dititinguished  from 
the  drewing-room,  inasmuch  as,  at  the 
levee  of  a  gentleman,  genflt  inen  oii/y 
appear,  and  at  the  levee  of  a  J.k/v,  *>nly 
ladies,  while,  at  the  drawio^-rn«)i)i,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  both  are  adumted.   At  the 
levees  and  drawing-rooms  of  the  sove- 
reigns^ persons  of  distiuction,  or  voung 
lueutbeiv  of  noUe  ftttnSliesi,  are  introdneed* 
On  the  first  presentation  of  daughters  of 
dukes,  man^uises  and  earls,  it  is  custo- 
mary for  the  queen  of  England  to  kii» 
them  on  the  elu^k.    The  word  Uvee  ia 
also  used  in  tlie  U.  States  for  tfaeieeepiiOB 
of  comixauy  by  the  presideaL 

IjSTeK  \Hptndt)\  an  etnbankment'  on 
the  margin  of  a  river,  to  confine  it  within 
its  natural  channel.  The  lower  |»art  of 
Louisiana,  which  has  i>een  fonned  by  en- 
croachments ujM)n  till'  '-'•a,  is  sidtject  tO  be 
inundated  by  the  Mississippi  .'ui<l  its  va- 
rious branches,  for  a  distance  of  more 
than  800  niiloa»  In  oider  to  praieet  the 
rich  lands  on  these  rivers,  monjitls  up- 
thrown  up,  of  clay,  cypress  logs,  and  greeu 
turf,  sometimes  to  the  height  of  15  feet, 
with  a  breadth  of  80  feet  at  the  bns^. 
Tliesf.  in  the  language  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  >  are  called /eree*.  They  extend 
ftir  hundrada  of  mfleaf  and,  when*  the 
rivers  are  full,  cidtivnTed  fields,  covered 
with  rich  crops,  and  studded  with  villagei^ 
are  aeen  lying  far  below  the  rirercouno& 
Tbb  giving  way  of  these  Itv^,  somedmea 
oecnsioned  by  n  sudden  nnd  violent  piw- 
sure  of  tite  water,  and  aometimes  by  aoci- 
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dBBM  pOTfemioDs,  is  eiUed  a  cretaste 

{FVenck,  a  dianipiioii). 

Levke-em-Massb  (umveiBol  rising);  a 
militao-  exnMiiii  fbi*  the  rinoff  of  a 
whole  peo|H0|  iiiehiding  all  capMpie  of 

b^'tiring  nmis,  who  an*  not  otheovis^'  rn- 
gagetl  in  tlic  regular  8cr\'ice.    When  oiii- 
nwted  by  patriolie  Miiigsi,  it  is  die  rnofC 
fonnidable  obstacle  which  on  eiiemy  ran 
encounter ;  and  it  is  nnron(jUcmhlp,  if  fa- 
vored bv  ihe  uaturu  of  the  frrojiiul,  bc- 
caude  afiiMWt  ever>'  advantage  is  on  the 
aide  of  the  f>cop|r.    They  tight  on  tlirir 
own  soil  i  tbey  know  the  ipniod ;  they  hnd 
support  and  aawBlanoo  n  ermv  house, 
from  evipry  woman  and  child;  they  fi^rht 
for  tJieir  own  hcartli-s  ;  they  enclofw  ilic 
enemy  on  all  sides,  and  can  destroy 
wbatater  tnay  be  ueeftil  to  him,  cut  off 
his  conirnunicolion.'*,  pursue,  annoy,  chs- 
turli,  aKsuii,  harni^  him  inces.sanily,  .so  that 
he  can  eilect  nothing  except  getting  \h)»- 
session  of  the  strong  places.    It  is  called 
Landsturm  (londstonn),  in  German,  in  dis- 
tanctiou  firoiii  the  Landwehr  ^miiitial  This 
diedDetkNi  waa  fint  made  m  17B6,  when 
the  |iiiawiilli  of  BB^iiria  and  Franconia 
fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  flyinir  Freiich, 
under  Jourdan,  with  much  success.  Tlie 
ZMaAfMRM  .waa  ytn  move  eifeetive  fai  1790^ 
and,  in  1813,  the  ^vemments  of  Nortliem 
(ienwnny  called  it  forth  in  every  part  of 
the  country.    It  conaisted  of  every  male 
peraoB  capable  of  faearmg  arms  of  aajr 
5ort,  whom  age  or  other  reiwons  exethpt- 
ed  from  the  inUitia  ser\  ire.   Orders  were 
IMUid  to  tuni  ever)  thing  into  weapons, 
10  deloDd  the  country  by  every  means,  imu 
to  injjire  tlie  enemy  in  all  possible  woy«, 
by  destroying  provisions  and  wcIIh,  attack- 
ing strajErglem,  hiieioepting  cotirien^  and 
e**rortin^  prisoneni.   The  Lmi/islurm  was 
useliii  ai  the  siege  of  several  fortresses. 
Its  organization  was  founded  on  muni- 
cipal dt»Wo<M»    Napoleon  ordend  lha 
Inif-m-masxt,  when   tlie  allies  entered 
France,  and  it  tlireateued  to  become  dan- 
fenaa  to  them ;  but  tha.anNuie  of  Phrii 
put  an  end  to  the  war.   We  all  know 
bow  effectual  the  lev^e-en-ma.tsf  wn*  in 
Bpaiii,  where  even  women  took  part  in 
k,  and  hi  -  Tyrol,  under  Hoftr  (q.  v.).  At 
present,  wo  witness  a  hvie-en-masse  in 
Poland.     Till-   1><  nch   national  guard, 
witli  its  ditl'rn'ut  <-ju-'<ses,  might  con- 
iideied  a  Itvft-tn-massr,  organized  on  a 
gigantic  [>laii.    TIk-  rhicf  difference  Ir'- 
twecu  a  ievie-eix-iiuisit  and  militia  is,  that, 
in  the  ftnrmer,  all  pereona  are  eampriaed 
not  included  in  the  latter;  that  they  do 
not  man'h  \'nr  from  home;  and  that  their 
service  is  more  irregular,  and  even  owes 


ili  airepgtfaf 'm  aome  neaaore,  to  ifaia  ir- 
regularity. 

If EVKL ;  a  mathematic4il  instniment  used 
for  dialing  a  line  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
and  eontinuin^  it  at  pleasun^  and,  by  this 
means,  forfindinir  the  true  lev*  I,  or  tlie  dif- 
lerence  of  ascent  or  descent  between  scve- 
rd  phMM^  for  conveying  water,  draining 
fens,  placing  the  surfaces  offloonydciB.,  lar- 
el,  u7hI  for  various  other  purposes  in  arthi* 
tecture,  agriculture,  hydraulics,  sunrcjring, 
•Ace.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  ianni- 
ments  for  this  purpose,  differptjtly  con- 
structed, constituted  of  different  metaJ% 
accorrling  to  the  particulnr  purposes  to 
which  they  are  appHed  ;     the  <*arpentet^ 
level,  nuiflonV  level,  balunce  level,  mor- 
ciirial  levels, sup'cying  and- spiral  levels; 
but,  however  their  cooMrueiion  mejr 
vary,  they  may  all  Ik*  referred  to  the 
following    dirtv  classes:    1.  those  in 
which  tiie  vertical  line  is  determined 
by  a  suqiMided  plumb-line  or  a  balance- 
weight,  and  the  horizontal  position  is 
shown  by  n  Une  perpendicular  to  it;  2. 
tfaoee  which  determine  a  level  line  by 
tlie  surface  of  a  fluid ;  3.  spirit  levels, 
which  point  out  the  horizontal  <lirection 
by  a  bubbk  of  air  floetina  in  a  Huid  con- 
tauMdhiagtaaitube.  l.Tbaieeoftfaeini 
kind,  def)ending  upon  the  plumb-KlMian 
very  common,  hut  not  verj'  accurate. 
The  simplest  form  is  tliat  of  two  rulers 
onhed  in  the  fotm  of  .the  lener  L{  thev 
mu.«t  be  exactly  peq>e?idicular  to  eacn 
other}  then,  if  a  plumh-Uue  is  8Uq[)ended 
fioni  the  top  of  the  vertkal  niler,  and  die 
edge  diereof  be  made  to  coincide  with  die 
pliunh-line,  the  otfier  nder  must  l)e  hori- 
zoutul.   This,  when  appUed  to  the  top  of 
a  waD,  a  beam,  or  a  floor,  will  show  if 
they  ewe  horizontal.    This  is  the  kind  of 
leVel  used  by  artiticers;  somcliiues  it  is 
formed  Uke  the  letter  A,  of  three  rulen% 
tba  plamb-line  heing  auepended  from  lha 
veitex,  and  the  two  leps  set  on  tlio  sur- 
to  he  levelled.   The  line  hiuies  oppo- 
itoe  to  a  mailc  made  on  tba  middte  ar  lha 
cross  ruler,  when  the  feet  are  on  the  same 
level.     Sometimes  tho  horizontal  piece 
crosses  tlie  perpendicular  at  its  foot,  and 
the  pkimb,  suspended  from  the  top  of  the 
perpendicular,  is  ren  i\  cd  in  on  opening  at 
their  junction.    2.  The  water  level  shows 
tlie  horizontal  Une  by  means  of  a  surfooe 
of  wat(  r  or  other  fluid,  founded  on  this 
principle,  that  water  always  places  its«'lf 
horizontally.    The  most  siuiple  kind, 
made  of  a  Kmg  wooden  trough*  whieh  ie 
filkd  with  water,  Aowa  on  its  surface 
the  line  of  lev»  l.     This  is  the  ancient 
chorobatet.   The  water  level  is  also  made 
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with  two  caps  fitted  to  the  two  etub  of  a  inoet  simple ;  aiid  is  chiefly  applied  for 
ntnight  pipe,  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  rniein|^  weights  to  aoMiU  ^tiyrtTi.  (See 
four  feet  long.    'J'he  water  communicates  Mechaaucs.) 

from  ono  cup  to  tlie  other;  and  this  |*ij>p       I..btm%0«,  Fstwr  riwriM;  a  Fraaell 

iH'ing  luovnhle  on  its  i^mihI  tiy  n  bail  ami    writer  on  history  and  geuerul  literatim*, 
socket,  when  the  two  cuiri  fum  sceii  to  tie   boru  at  i^aha,  in  ITM^  aud,  when  young, 
equally  AiH  of  water,  Ineir  two  tiirftees  sppisptioed  is  m  eofrarar.  Displaying 
mark  the  line  of  lev*-!.    This  instrument,   a  strong  inclination  for  learaing,  he  way 
instead  dl'  Clips,  n»ay  also  be  made  with   removed  to  the  coUege  Mazarm,  where  he 
two  short  cy  hiiderB  of  glass,  three  or  four  studied  with  great  success.    His  taituiy 
iadies  long^  fastened  to  epcb  extrcmitjr  of  hmnag  mked  imo  the  country,  he^  for 
the  pipe  w  iili  wax  or  mjteticli.    The  pipe,   some  time,  supported  himself  at  Paris,  by 
titled  with  colored  water,  shows  itself   worlcing  as  an  engraver..    In  I77'df  bit 
tiirMiffh  the  eylinden,  by  meun  of  wkieh  went  lo  St  Petenburg,  with  •  reoooMMn- 
the  line  of  level  is  determined  ;  the  height    dation  from  Diderot  to  the  empress  of 
of  tlie  water,  with  res|>cctto  the  centre  of   Kussia,  who  appointed  him  proti«ifK>r  of 
the  cartli,  iKMng  always  the  same  in  both  bellee-lettreB  at  the  school  of  noble  cadets, 
crlindera.  Thto  toirel,  though  very  sim-  Here  be  fonned  the  deeip|tt  ^  wcitfaig  the 
pie,  i"  yet  very  commodious  for  l«!velling   history  of  Russia,  and,  having  completed 
small  ilisiances^  3.  The  spirit  or  air  Upel   the  work,  in  17lK)  he  returned  to  Paris  to 
alioini1jie«xactlevel,  by  meansofabub-  publish  it.    He  Was  admitted  inie  the 
Ueof  ah*,  etiek>sed,  with  some  tluid,  iu  a   academy  of  inscriptions,  and,  some  years 
frim  tube  of  an  indeterminate  lengtii  and  aller,  was  appointed  professor  at  the  royal 
UiicknesB,  and  baviiw  its  two  ends  her-  eoUene.'  He  wm  snbeequently  fnade  n 
meiically  seeled.    Wnen  the  bubble  fixes   mcmlier  of  the  national  institute ;  and,  in 
itself  at  a  mark  in  the  middle  of  the  tube,    \fi\%  closed  a  lont:  hih  devoted  to  literary 
the  casein  which  it  is  tixed  in  then  level,    pursuits. Besides iii.HUussiunlustory(4tiied., 
When  it  is  not  level,  the  bubble  will  rise  with  notes  by  Malte-Jiruu  and  Depping^ 
to  one  end.    This  glass  tnlw  may  l)o  set   8  vol.*^  1812,  a  standani  work  on  Kufisia), 
in  another  of.  braSs,  having  an  aperture  in  he  Moduced  a  translation  of  Thucjdidea; 
the  mldAe,  wbers  the  bobble  maj  be  a  morr  of  FVanae^  under  the  liv«  iim 
observed.    The  liquor  with  which  the   Kings  of  the  House  of  Valois ;  a  Griik-ul 
tube  is  filled,  is  oil  of  tartar,  or  cupia  aecun-   History  of  the  Roman  Republic  (3  vols.) ; 
da^  those  not  being  liable  to  freeze,  as   Studies  in  ancient  Hietory,  and  in  the 
eoramon  water,  nor  to  rarefaction  and   History  of  Greece,  and  nuogr. Other  tnaa- 
condens:iti!»ii,  as  spirit  of  w  ine  is.    These   lutions  and  valuable  works, 
instances  wiU  explain  the  principle  of  the      Levi  ;  the  third  sou  of  Jacob  and  Leah. 
dUftrant  Idnda  or  lav«la.  Theif  varietieft  The  pitaoe  of  the  SiebenileB  having  rav- 
•M  loo  numerous  to  l>c  dt^ribed  here.        ished  his  sister  Dinah,  he,  with  his  brcther 
Lkvriv,  Loch  ;  a  lake  of  -Scotland,   Simeon,  attacked  their  city  while  tliey 
about  12  miles  in  circumforence,  in  the  were  sufitH-ing  the  conoequenoes  of  cir- 
county  of  Kinross.    It  contains  font  MMBOiiMiif  to  which  t^iey  had  submitted, 
islands,  on  one  of  which  vras  fonncrly  a   and  murdered  all  the  males.    Jacd)  re- 
priory,  and  on  imother  stand  tlie  remains  uroaches  tliem  with  this  act  of  cruelty,  on 
of  Ao  ea8de>of  Looh  Leven,  onee  'a  nyt^  uia  detdi-bod,  and  Uueatemi  dnm  widi 
residence,  which  was  punted  by  Robert   the  dispersion  of  their  desccndatiLH.  Moses 
lU  to  Douglas.    In  tlus  castle  Mary  Stu-  and  Aaron  were  of  this  tribe.   The  Lt- 
ait  was  confined^  after  her  aeparadooftom  Mkm  veto  net  apart,  by  Hoees,  for  the 
Both  well,  and  her  capture  by  the  corrfed-   service  of  religion,  thus  loninnf  a  hcndi> 
erato  lords,  at  the  Inittle  of  OH)erry  Hill,   tary  caste  of  priests,  or  religious  ininistcT??, 
After  several  unsuccessful  atlemuis,  she   who  received  territories  scattered  about  in 
nude  her  escape,  bv  the  aid  or  Gooiga  the  lands  of  the  other  tribes.  The  diM  * 
Dougla-s  her  ktieper's  brother.  book  of  Moses  is  called  LeviUnu,  as  it 

Lever,  in  mechanics;  an  inflexible  relates  phocipallv  to  the  organization  of  the 
right  line,  rod,  or  beam,  supported,  in  a  miniatrr.  ifb&  momSt  law  is  sonietinMa 
single  point,  <m  a  fulcrum  or  prop,  and  also  called  tlie  Leiniica/ [««.  (SeeJUbsey.) 
used  for  the  raising  of  weights,  being  Leviathan  (^e&mo)  is  coropotmded  of^ 
eltfier  void  of  weight  itself,  or,  at  least,  two  words,  meaning  a  great  JUkj  and  fcu- 
havingsuch  a  w  <  ]^'ht  us  may  U?  comnio-  tmttd;  hence  it  |)ffobably  means  a  huge  ti^ 
duMuly  counterbalanced.  The  l«ver  is  the  covered  with  close  scnloH.  The  Septiiagint 
tat  of  those  called  nuchanicai  potoef*^  or  renders  it  ifmx,^y  (a  dragon  L  and  nrr»r  (a 
fMNfifeM^aabdag^ofalloihoiivtba  wfade)^  iVam the diwrip&n ghwi of k 
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m  the  book  tt  Job (aik)^  k kimnly  con-  He  ehon^  however,  mMontile  pursuits; 

eiderod  to  mean  the  crocodile,  tiiou^h  convertecl  Iiis  patrimony  iiAo  tiiorchandite 
soioe  have  suppotcd  it  to  be  a  wliaie.  at  tJie  ageoi'31,  aiid  Mailed  lur  New  York, 
(SeeRarrMMlitfelKifoiyi/ti^  wbenee  he  proceeded  to  PhiMdphk. 
Levites.  (See  Levi)  Here  he  reniuincd  for  two  years,  and  then 
Leviticus.  (See  Z^eoi.)  returned  to  New  York«  jui  tlie  diuputce 
Lewis;  one  of  the  lai^gcst  and  meet  b^een  the  mother  country  and  the  colo- 
nortlieriy  of  tiie  Hebrides,  on  the  ooMt  of  niee,  he  aided  ■eehwiily  with  tlie  latter. 
Scotland,  parted,  by  two  arms  of  tlie  son.  In  1775,  h<'  was  unaninioutily  elected  to 
into  two  divisions,  the  southern  of  which  the  coutiueutui  cougrest),  fruiu  New  York, 
li'cellad  Jfamif  and  the  noitheni  Xiswu;  Hie  eomnereial  knowledge  add  hebiie 
It  extends  south-west  nnd  north-east  82  rendered  him  particularly  senicoahle  to 
milea,  and  it  ia  from  10  to  23  nuks  in  that  body.  He  miflered  much,  in  the 
hnedlh,'eoittiinhig  an  eree  of  908  eqiiaie  eouive  of  the  revolutionary  war,  by  die 
milea,  or  451,000  ucrcs.  It  lies  between  devaatatioD  <^  hLs  <  siatr,  and  hy  per- 
5°  40'  and  7°  10'  VV.  Ion.,  and  57°  54'  und  sonal  imprisonment,  having?  luUen  into  the 
58°2{j'  N.  iat. ;  pupuIutioii,in  1808,  V6^A'Z ;  liundsi  uf  thu  lintiMh.  Thruugh  the  inilu- 
80  bmIm  W.  Aasynt  Poiiit,  in  Sutherland,  ence  of  Washington,  be  wei  exchanged 
Lewis,  Mutthdw  Gregor>%  an  English  liefon^  the  end  of  tlie  contest.  Mr.  Lewis 
writeTi  whose  attempts^  both  in  the  depart-  died  Uec.  30,  IbOti,  in  his  &Mx  year.  Uis 
menfe  of  the  dnne  end  ^  roimuiee,  latter  days  were  })ai»ed.  in  comparadve 
obtained,  at  one  period,  a  very  considerable  p«n  oiiy,  the  fortune  which  he  had  ac- 
ahare  of  popularity,  though  but  too  frc-  quired  by  trade  having  I)ecn,  in  great  part, 
quentlv  dishgured  by  bad  taate,  and  de-  sacniiced  on  the  altar  of  poiriotisiu. 
gndeabjIioentknHnea,  Wiethe  nn  of e  Lswn,  Menwether,  e  eefehnted  ex- 
gentleman  of  goofl  proj>erty, .  who  was  plorer,  was  bom  near  the  town  of  Chflr- 
uuder-aecretary  at  war.  The  enbject  uf  lottcavillei  in  Viipui^  August  18,  1774. 
thie  aitiele  wee  bora  hi  the  roetropolia,  in  Hie  Ather,  e  man  of  independent  fortiMia^ 
1773,  and  educated  at  Westminster;  on  died  when  he  was  yet  a  child.  He  very 
quitting  which  he  travelled  for  improve-  early  gave  prooii$  of  that  bold  and  enter- 
meut,  especially  into  Germany,  the  hteio-  prising  diHfxjsition  for  whieh  be  was  eob- 
MPeef  Whidi  country  pro<luced  a  stHMf  sequently  .so  distinguished.  At  the  age 
impression  njwn  him,  and  ^'ave  that  necn-  of  18,  he  rtlinquL>-li('d  academic  studies, 
liar  turn  to  his  compositiouSy  which  placed  and  engaged  in  tlie  pursuits  of  u  furmer,. 
him  fai  the  foremoat  nmk  emoog  tne  de-  with  which  he  continued  to  occupy  liim- 
Uneatort  of  the  marvellous  and  terrific,  self  until  he  wns  20.  General  Washington 
and  iiae  aiiee  loaded  the  ahelves  of  circu-  having  calkU  out  a  body  of  militia,  in 
ledng  Gbierlee  with  boatt  of  imitttiaii^  eooeequenoe  of  tlie  dittarbeneee  in  the 
most  of  whom  exhibit  all  llio  extrava-  western  parts  of  the  country,  produced 
^nces  witliout  tlie  geniu.n  of  their  mod«'I.  by  disconK  nt  ut  tlic  excise  taxes,  young 
Of  his  writings,  the  first  and  most  cele-  Lewis  enrolled  him.'H.'ll'  in  it  as  a  volun- 


brated  wee  the  Monk,  a  romance,  in  3  leer,  and  ironi  that  situation  was  removed 

vols.,  12mo,  whirh,  althoiifjh  miicli  de-  t<»  the  regular  service.    In  180.* J,  president 

crie<i  for  its  iicentiousueas,  ran  tlirough  a  Jefi'eraon  proposed  to  cougreas  to  send 

great  aumber of  edidone;  Feudal  Tyranle,  eome  competent  |>eraott  on  ete  exploring 


ditto^  4  vols.;  Romantic  Tales,  4  vols.;  cxiicdition  to  tlie  wertem   prrt  of  our 

Talea  of  Wonder,  in  verse,  1  vol.,  8vo. ;  northern  continent,  who  might  ascend  tiic 

Tales   of  Terror,   1   vol.,   8vo.;   tlie  Missouri,  cross  tlie  Stony  mountains,  and 

Ciitle  Specu^,  a  romantic  drama ;  Adel-  deeeend  the  nearaet  liver  to  the  Pacific. 


the  Outlaw,  ditto;  Venoni,  a  tnig-  Con?rp«s  Iiavintr  approved  the  proposition, 

ed|y;  e  volume  of  miaceilaneoua  poetry,  and  voted  a. sum  of  money  lor  carrying  it 

end  the  Bmvo  of  Venioe  (ic  tmndetkm  into  exeeutwn,  captein  Lewis^  who  bed 

from  the  Gennan),  1  vol.,  8vo.    Mr.  Lewis  then  Ijcen  nearly  two  y<  firs  with  Mr.  Jef-. 

had  a  seat  in  parliament,  but  seldom  took  fersttu  as  his  private  secretary,  was  chosen 

part  in  the  business  of  the  housi'.    ilis  for  that  purp<^e.  The  following  testimony 

death  leeklpiMe  in  1818^  eteee,  while  on  of  Mr.  JeffenBon  givee  an  kfeeof  his  fiuieas 

his  voyage  home  ftom a filb  10  hie  WcH  for  the  tu^k  :  "Of  coum^'e  undaunted; 


Indian  poflseeaiooe.  po«uesMing  a  firmness  and  pen^evenmce 


Lewie,  FienchL  eae  of  tfie  agneie'of  of  purpoae^wlifeh  nothmg  but  imfinHibili 

the  declaration  ofAmerican  independence,  ties  could  divert  from  \\»  (lirertion  ;  eare- 

was  bom  in  1715,  in  South  Walea,  and  ful  as  a  father  of  those  cooumtted  to  hia 

educated  et  Weetminater  school,  England,  charge,  yet  ateedy  in  the  miiiMmnoi  ef 
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order  and  disripline;  intimate  with  the  andfii^'hly  culiivated.  Theinanu 

lodian  character,  cuMoma  and  priucipiea }  ol'  woollen,  paper  and  ootaoa.  are  m 

biMnMtod  to  tlw  IniBtiiiff  life;  coaided,  mn»  aid  impoitaM;  bat  the  tMpfe  in 

by  eatart  oljstTvationof  the  vcffftmilrji  find  facturea  of  the  place  are  cordage  and 

MNOUda  of  his  own  coQDtry,  against  loPing  bagging.     Among  the  public  buildings 

lioM  ID  tlie  descriptioyn  of  objects  alreadv  are  the  court-liouae,  bank,  market-houne, 

poflooopcd;  hiMieat,  dbinteraBted,  Ubenli  lunatic  aayiuni,  and  eight  churches,  of 

of  fiound  understnudinnf,  and  a  fidelity  to  which  the  Presbyteriana  have  three,  the 

truth  80  acnipuluuif.  that  whatever  he  Met|ioiht}ta,£piiicopahaiia,lleptiMa|£9eced- 

■hMld  Mpoft  miM  be  M  eefUte  as  if  eraaBdRoiiiH|CMbaliea»oiieea^  The 

seen  l»y  onrw'lves :  with  all  these  qualifi-  U.  States  bunk  h;is  an  office  of  discount  ;u  i.l 

catioofli  aa  if  aeiecteil  and  imphmted  by  deposit  tliere.   Trauayivauia  unirenity,  at 

watm&i  in  am  body,  for  thii  expran  piir>  Lindngton,  was  incorporated  in  1796^  and 

poee,  I  could  hare  no  beeatation  h)  coniid-  organized  anew  in  ItilS.    la  1890^  it  had 

inp  the  enterprise  to  him."    That  there  143  under-fnTiduntes,  62  in  the  preparato- 

might  be  some  person  with  him  to  assume  ry  department,  200  medical  students,  and 

th«  «oaduet  of  the  expedition  in  caae  bf  w  kw  imdMim.  . 

accident  to  himself,  William  Clarke  was       LEXi?fCTort,  a  small  town  in  Mai«i»> 

Appointed,  at  Lewis's  request,  to  accom-  chuaett%  about  twelve  inilei  oortb-weet  of 

pany  him,  and  reeeifed  t  ooniiniwiim  of  BoeioB,  and  as  MOlli-eMl  of  CooeoRl,  tB 

captain.  (Forthp  particularB  of  this  expe-  remai^able,  in  the  history  of  tlie  Ameri- 

dition,  see  the  account  which  has  been  can  revolution,  as  the  place  where  tlie 

iHibUiihod  of  it — Ezpeditiony  &lc. — Phila-  first  British  blood  was  shed  in  anited  re- 

delphia,  I814,2?ol8.).   It  WMbi^iljrMO>  riHaiiiu  to  the  mother  countr}\   On  iIm 

oessful,  and  occiipie<l  three  yearn,  the  evening  of  April  18,  1//5,  a  detachment 

party  enmrod  in  it  having  set  out  in  the  of  Bri^ah  troops  was  sent  from  Bwtoo,  by 

ntuner  of  1808,  tnd  fetuined  in  tbe  genenl  Oa^a,  for  ' 


^  Ibe  purpose  of  I 
autumn  of  180G.  Lewis  was  soon  after-  some  provincial  t»torcs  at  Concord.  No- 
wanis  made  governor  of  the  territory  of  tire  of  this  movement  having  been  corn- 
Louisiana,  and  Clarke  a  general  of  its  municated  to  the  inhabitants  on  (he  route, 
niUtia,  and  agent  of  tbfe  U.SttMt  for  III-  iw  mUilia  of  Lexington,  about  70  men  in 
dian  affairs.  On  the  new  jrnvenior's  arri-  number,  were  hastily  drawn  up  on  the 
val  at  St.  Louisy  the  aeatof  adiniuistration,  common,  by  which  the  road  to  Concord 
ha  ftmd  tlw  oomttiy  tan  by  (KnnMiona  {  paneai  'fnoEn^liinocMmnairfa^ooiopel 
hut  his  uinderation,  impartiality  and  firm-  Smith,  having  cdminandod  them  to  dim- 
ness soon  brought  matters  into  a  regular  perse  without  efi'ect,  ordered  his  men  to  fire, 
train.  He  was  subject  to  constitutional  Seven  Americans  were  killed,  and  three 
hypochondria,  and,  while  under  the  influ-  wounded,  and  the  company  diqMned,  ser- 
ence  of  a  severe  attack  of  thin  disorder,  cml  of  the  militia  discharging  their  muskets 
put  an  end  to  his  liib,  in  IbOU,  at  the  age  as  they  retreated.  The  British  troops  theu 
of  361  pushed  on  to  Coneacd,tko  AnMiiMmm- 
liEwis's  River  ;  a  river  of  North  Amer-  tiring  l)eyond  the  river  which  flows  by  the 
ica,  whicli  rises  in  the  Rocky  mounUiina,  village.  One  hundred  me|i  Mtere  detacln 
and  runs  noftb-west  into  the  Columbia,  ed  to  destroy  the  bridge,  acroas  which  tbe 
413  miles  Aom  ha  BMaifa ;  leiiglfa»  abont  .colonists  had  retired  ;  ttiey  were,  however, 
900  miles.  repulsed  by  the  latter,  an<l,  at  noon,  the 
Lexi?* OTON ;  one  of  the  principal  towns  whole  detachment  took  uu  the  march  for 
of  Kentucky,  capital  of  F^fBttB  eoonrr,  Boston.  The  ndlitla  of  ttw  neigbborng 
on  a  branch  of  the  Elkhom,  22  i»iil««  S.  E.  towns  had  meanwhile  been  colleSod,  and 
of  Frankfort,  85  of  Cincinnati ;  Ion.  84°  began  to  hang  upon  tbe  rear  of  the  firitirii 
18^  W. ;  ht  9  N.  The  place  derived  with  an  irreguhur  but  destraedire  fire  tnm 
its  name  fiftNn  the  drctunstance  that  some  eveiy  ftforable  position.  At  Lexington, 
hunters  were  enga^^d  on  th(*  spot  in  lay-  the  enemy  ^'as  relieved  by  a  reinforce- 
ing  out  a  town  (1775),  when  a  messenger  mentoflOOO  men,  but  was  still  pursued 
arrived  widi  the  news  of  the  battle  of  in  the  same  galling  manner  till  their  aiw 
Lexington,  and  they  immediately  decided  nvn\  at  Charlestown,  in  the  eveninjr.  (See 
to  commemorate  that  event  by  giving  the  Phinney^s  Hittory  of  the  BaitU  at  Lexmg' 
nmtm  lo  the  phMse.  Pdpahttmi,  m  1880,  ton,  Boston,  1685.)  A  ample  monwncia, 
^7X\  The  town  in  regularly  laid  out,  of  granite,  bearing  the  names  of  ilioiw  who 
eome^  of  the  streets  are  naved,  and  the  fell,  was  erected  at  I^^xington  by  the  com- 
boildiogs  are,  many  of  tnem,  large  and  monweulih  of  Massachusetts,  in  1799. 
"        The  anvtaont  an  haa«iiftil|  Lex  Loci  Ccuvbmtos  {mifflki 
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lout).   It  is  a  general  doctrine,  that  every  the  French  law,  and  the  rigbtvaod  oUigt- 

goveromeae  mi  juMietlen  of  peiMU  liooi^ailo  property,  arising  oiillie  nm- 

within  its  trrritorii'H,  and  nlso  of  acts  done  riape  conimot  under  that  law,  the  laws  of 

within  thcai.    It  follows,  that  all  contracts  England,  or  of  the  U.  States,  supply  no 

made,  and  obligations  assumed,  have  an  forms  of  proceeding,  and  rem^ies  adapt- 

jmpMrefevganiotbe  hmaoftheplMe  ed to neii a eomraction  of  tiie  eootraet. 

of  the  tmnsaction,  unkfis  it  appear  other-  As  to  the  acts  done  and  the  management 

wise  on  tlie  lace  of  the  contract   Some  of  their  properqr  after  their  remo^'a^there- 

eonnael^  boffaver^liave  leAranoe  to  di^  ftre,  they  inatt  be  governed  by  tbcl  laws 

ferent  places  for  their  execution,  as  a  bill  of  the  country  of  their  residence.  This 

of  lading  for  a  foreign  voyage,  a  foreign  questior),  as  to  tiie  code  of  laws  wliich  is 

bill  of  exchange,  and  many  oUiers.    Such  applicahle,  arises  in  relation  to  the  adjust- 

oonHMla  •Beceamrily  refer  to  the  laws  of  ment  of  geneial  average  losses  on  vessels 

othrr  countries  than  that  in  which  the  and  llieir  cargoes,  it  being  a  rule  thnt  such 

contract  is  made,  in  re^ct  to  tiie  acts  losses  are  to  be  adjusted  at  the  port  of  de- 

oamemplaled  to  be  done  obroad.  The  Kveryof  the  goods;  and,  where  this  la  a 

manner  of  execution  of  the   contract  foreign  jwrt,  tlio  adjustment  is  necessarily 

must,  in  this  resptKJt,  be  governed  by  the  irimlc  according  to  the  lawstliere  j>n»vjui- 

Ibrei^  laws.   But,  fpr  the  purpose  of  as-  ing.   The  imnlied  contract  between  the 

certaining  the  meanini:  oi  tiie  pwtiei^  m-  paRieB  to  a  bBI  of  hdiog',  to  contribote  DO 

pan!  is  nfcessarily  Imd  to  the  language^  euch  avomgr-,  where  the  contribution  ac- 

iaws  and  customs  of  the  place  where  it  ia  eiues  al)road,  has  reference  to  Uie  laws  of 

made.   In  neigfabofbig  tetilloriee  eobjeet  the  foreign  port  as  to  Ae  proportkm  of  Ae 

to  (lifTerciit  jiirisdictiouH,  where  there  is  contribution. 

much  business  and  intercourse  between  Let,  or  Lees  ;  a  term  usually  applied 

the  inhabitants  of  the  different  territories,  to  any  alkaluie  solution  made  by  levigat- 

as  is,  ftr,  at  least,  formerly  was,  the  cm*c  in  ing  ashes  that  contain  an  alkali.  8oa|V 

the  different  provinces  of  llolliind  and  the  lees  is  an  alkali  usrd  l»y  sonp-hoilers,  or 

Netherlands,  and  the  territories  bordering  potash  or  soda  in  solution,  and  made  caus- 

upon  them,  qiiestfoiie  frequently  arin  aa  tie  by  Ihna.  Leee  of  wine  are  the  refbee^ 

to  tlic  code  of  laws  which  is  applicable  to  or  sediraeo^defKNitsd  ftomwioe  MBB^Ilg 

particular  acts  of  tlie  parties,  or  provisions  quiet 

of  contracts.   Many  questions  have  arisen  Leyden  (Liigdunum  Batavorum)  ;  a 

in  thos4'  couatiiea^  for  insttmce,  respecting  large  and  lieautiful  city  in  thefoverament 

tlie  obligations  and  rights  ai  ising  on  the  of  South  Holland,  in  the  province  of  Hol- 

marria£c  contract,  where  the  parties  were  land,  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  situat- 

married  hi  one  province  or  country,  and  ed  on  almnch  of  the  RMne,  with  3000 

afterwards  removed  to  another.    As  to  hous*,*  and  28,G00  inhabitants  ;  Ion.  4° 

rights  of  propert>-,  conseauent  inunediate-  ^  £. ;  lat.  53°    N.   It  has  wide  streets 

]y  upon  a  marriage,  the  kwe  of  (te  place  (the  one  called  Broad  stred  is  among  the 

of  marriage  prevail ;  but  it  \vill  oflen  hap-  finest  in  EnroiK-)  and  numerous  enalB. 

pen  that  these  laws  clash  with  those  of  the  The  university  of  l^eyden,  formeriy  very 

quarter  to  which  the  parties  remove,  and,  celebrated,  was  fiiunded  in  1575,  and  is 

in  aoeb  caaee,  the  general  mle^iii^  to  f^ve  distinguished  for  in  betaideal  gnmn,'anft> 

the  ln^^'8  of  the  place  of  the  contract  the  tomicnl  theatre,  ohstjnator}',  and  valuable 

preference,  as  far  as  is  practicable.   But  library  with  G(),000  rolumes  and  14,000 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that  it  is  quite  manuscripts.  The  nuniber  of  students,  in 

impossible  t<>  jrivc  them  entire  enect  1827,  was  3123.   The  Jhtnalts  ^'IcaiL  Lugd. 

The  French  l:u\ ,  t'or  instance,  makes  the  Bat.  are  still  continued.    Cabinets  of 

law  ul'  marriage,  to  moiiy  puqioses,  a  pe-  philosophical,  suipcal,  chemical  instni- 

eoniary  coparaienliipi, and  its  provvdoM  ments^ and enefor  netumi  hisloiy, belonf 

and  remedies  are  adapted  to  this  con-  tn  the  university.    Among  the  buildings, 

stniction,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  en-  tlie  principal  are  St  Pcter^s  chiurh,  witli 

forcing  the  rights  of  the  Wife  under  it  the  tombs  of  Boerhaave,  Peter  Camper 

But  in  Eni^d  and  the  U.  StaUBi^  il  ii  and  Meermann,  and  die  stadthouee,  which 

quite  otherwise,  as  the  wife's  personal  contains  Lnkc  of  I>cyd«Mi's  excellent  pic- 

property,  and  the  use  of  her  real  estete,  go  tura  of  the  last  judgment   A  line  view 

to  tne  Jbiufaaad,  and  her  legal  riglili  aia  m  of  the  whole  c%  »  eajoved  iit>m  the 

•  gieatdegieeeuspt'ndcd  (luriiitr  the  mar-  ancient    ca.st!e,   ronsidorrfl,  traditional- 

ritfe.        therefore,  panics,  married  in  ly,  a  Roman  work.    The  printing  es- 

Fnnce,  remove  to  England  or  the  U.  tablishments  formerly  couMiluied  an  iB»> 

SMH^wlMMrieepect  might  bapikltD  poMC  biaBeb  of  tbe  indiatty  cf  Legp^ 
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^81^  but  are  much  leas  ezteuave  at  praBenl. 
Ttm  dty  km  wooUm  imnufaeuiw  and 

CWmMfirahlr  iukmd  trade.  The  manufac- 
tures have  much  decHn«Hl,  but  the  wilt- 
works  are  importaiiL  Leyden  suffered 
■Bdi  ia  Jtrnnry,  1807,  from  tiMejqikMmi 
of  a  ship  eontauiing  40,000  {)oiin(I.s  of  ^n- 
powder.  The  hounes  on  the  side  of  ilie  ca- 
nal were  overtunieil,  and  many  pereoos 
killed.  Natives  of  Leyden  are  John  of  Lou- 
den (q.  v.),  known  as  the  leader  of  the  Ana- 
bapdl%  the  celehrated  Peter  Muacl^ii- 
bmk,  Raiilwndt,  LukeofL^yden,  It 
is  connected  with  Haarlem,  Hague  and 
Delft  by  ranal!*.  Leyden  was  called  hy  the 
Romans  Lugdumm  Bataoorum  (see  Bata- 
wimt),  ftom  wMeh  the  preaent  name  was 
fonned  in  the  middle  ages.  Even  in 
Ptolemy's  liine,  Leyden  was  a  consndera- 
ble  city.  It  suffered  much  during  the  war 
wkh  SpdD  llSfiy 

LKroBH,  SAX  or  Jem  or.  (8eo  John  qf 
Laden.) 

'  LCTDEic,  Lun  OP.   (See  Luke  qf  Ley- 

LETDE?f,  John ;  a  poet,  nntlqnnr}'  and 
OiieauUist,  was  bom  at  Deuholni,  Scot- 
lend,  in  1778^  of  pmnts  in  btunbleeir- 
CUmstanccH,  and  hred  up  to  snrh  roiintry 
labor  as  suited  liis  condition.  Ju  his  ear- 
liest youtbf  he  di^lij|red  the  greatest  ea- 
gerness for  the  aequmtion  of  KDowled^ 
wit  enjoyed  few  opportunities  of  grniity- 
ing  it.  His  predominant  desire  for  leam- 
kigf  howsfw,  detemined  his  paienti  to 
prepare  him  for  the  church,  and  he  was 
entered  at  the  rollcj»e  of  Edinburirh,  in 
179Q,  for  the  purpose  of  conaueuciug  his 
pnMHMBU  Mnaiea.  nere,  Mnoes  aneoa- 
inpf  to  theologj',  he  cultivated  medical 
studies,  and,  in  addition  to  the  leame<l 
languages,  actjuired  French,  Spanish,  Ital- 
ian, German,  the  aaeitnt  Icelandic,  Arabic 
and  Persian.  After  nMTinining  five  or  six 
years  in  Edinbuqdi,  he  became  private 
tutor  to  two  young  gentlemen,  whom  he 
ace<)m[Minied  to  Sl  Andrew's,  and,  in 
17y*J,  published  his  Ili^itory  of  African 
Discoveries,  which  has  since  been  con- 
tinued and  enlarged  by  Hugh  Murray  (3 
vols.,  8vo.,  1820).  At  tliis  time,  he  was 
also  the  author  of  many  poetical  effiisions 
in  different  deimrtments,  which  appeared 
in  tiic  Edinburgh  Magazine,  and  which, 
by  rendering  him  known  to  tlie  loven^  of 
Uterature,  introduced  him  into  iJie  best 
woaety  in  the  Scotch  capital.  In  compa- 
ny, he  dispkyed  the  rudeness  and  mde- 
pendence,  which  hia  eariy  life'  and  educa- 
tion were  fituxi  to  produce  iu  a  man  of 
Mrongftelinii  andTigoram  genius,  imitad 
wkhpewonalboWnoM^  and  much  bodt^ 


power  and  activity.  In  1800,  he  began  to 
pieneh,  and,  although  poptdar  as  a  pulpit 

orator,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  his  own 
discourses.  In  1801  and  1602,  he  a-^i^ted 
Walter  Scott  in  procuring  materials  and 
illustrations  for  his  Minstrelsy  of  the  Soot* 
tish  Border,  and  republished  the  Corn- 
play  nt  of  Scx)tland,  with  a  learned  preiim- 
mar^  Dissertation,  Notes  and  a  Giaesaiy. 
Having  manifosted  a  strong  desuv  to  set  oat 
on  an  ex|)edition  to  explore  the  unknown 
regions  of  Afiica,  his  friends,  to  prevent 
the  eoBBOMion  of  this  project,  proeniedlte 
an  appointment  in  India,  which,  however, 
could  ordy  l>e  held  by  a  person  who  had 
taken  a  surracul  decree,  and  this  he  actu- 
ally obtained,  after  aix  mooths^  onrendtdBg 
apjdication.  Wliile  in  India,  he  devoted 
hiins«  lt"  to  the  study  of  Oriental  hteratur^ 
but  did  not  long  survive  the  influence  of 
the  cUmate  and  his  over-exertions  in  his 
studies.  He  died  in  180(>.  His  poetical 
Remains,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  were 
published  in  1821,  and,  in  189f8,  tiio  Com- 
mentaries of  Raber,  translated  by  him 
frtitn  tlie  Turkish  language.  An  animated 
sketch  of  doctor  Leyden's  Ute  is  contained 
in  Che  4th  Tohmw (AnwwiBMi  4ditioii)af 
the  MisceHaneous  prase  Worics  of  ik 
W.  Scott. 

Letoeiv  Phiaju,  in  dectrioity,  is  a  gla^ 
phial  or  jar,  coated  both  within  and  with- 
out with  tin-foil,  or  some  other  conductine 
substance,  whicli  may  be  charged,  and 
employed  in  a  varied  of  oseftd  and  catap' 
taining  escperiments.  Gloss  of  any  olhw 
shape,  so  coated  and  used,  has  also  receiv- 
ed the  same  denomination.  A  vacuum 
prodtioad  in  sueh  a  jar,  &e.,  hss  been  nsitt- 
ed  the  Li-yikn  varmim.  (See  Electnctty.) 

Li  (calleil  also  rara) ;  iJie  common 
copper  coin,  iu  Cliiiia,  with  a  s<{uare  hole 
in  the  middle,  and  an  inscription  on  one 
side.  The  copper  is  alloyed  with  lead, 
and  the  coin,  whicli  is  cast,  is  very  brittle. 
10  lis  make  one  condareen,  100  a  mas, 
1000  a  liang  or  tale,  about  $1,501 

Lias,  in  p'ology ;  the  name  of  a  pecu- 
liar fomiatiou,  consisting  of  thick,  ar^iia- 
eaous  deposits,  which  eoosiitiiles  die  nra 
on  whien  the  oolitic  series  reposes.  The 
word  lias  is  of  English  origin,  and  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  a  pronncial  pronunci* 
ation  of  the  word  Uofen.  The  upper  por- 
tiiin  oftlicse  deposits,  including  about  two 
thirds  of  tlieir  total  deptli,  consists  of  beds 
of  a  deep-blue  marie,  containing  only  a 
few  Irregular  limestone  Ix'ds.  In  tiM 
lower  portion,  the  limestone  heds  increaas 
in  fipcqueocy,  and  assume  tiie  pecubar  as> 
pect  which  chancteriaes  the  has,  preaent- 
bf  aasiieBof  thii^iiOQj  bedi^  aaparaied 
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by  narrow,  aieUaceoua  parting ;  ho  that 
the  qoBiriet  of  this  rock,  at  a  dmaiice,  as- 
sume a  8trip4?d  and  riband-like  npprar- 
anr«'.  Tliese  limestone  beds,  when  purest, 
cuuuun  90  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  Uine} 
the  nndue  conaistiDg,  apparently,  of  ahn 
mine,  iron  and  ailex.  In  places  where 
theee  beds  are  leas  pure,  alumina  of  course 
abounds.  The  brae  fiai^  which  eontahw 
inuch  iron,  aflbtds  a  iniDg  lime,  distin- 
guished by  its  property  of  setting  under 
water.  The  white  lias  takes  a  polish,  and 
may  be  med  iiNr  the  purposes  of  Uthogra- 
phy.  The  lias  clay  oftru  occui-s  in  the 
form  of  g^jft  slate  or  shah  ,  wliicli  <livi<les 
into  very  thin  kunirue,  uud  u>  frequently 
much  impregnatsd  witfi  bitumen  and  uon 

Eyritos ;  in  consequence  of  which,  when 
id  iu  heaps  with  fikgcrts,  and  once  ignited, 
it  will  continue  to  buni  slowly  until  the 
iron  pyrites  is  wilollydMXunposed.  Whso 
it  falls  in  large  masses  from  the  cliffs  upon 
the  sea-shore,  as  it  oAen  does  in  England, 
md  becomss  molsteAed  by  sea-water,  it 
ignites  spontaneously.  The  alum-slate  of 
Whitby,  in  England,  is  of  this  sort.  Lias 
clay  is  impregnated  with  a  large  dose  of 
eommon  sah^  and  solpliate  of  raagneria 
and  soda ;  n  CODst'quence  of  which, 
springs  of  water,  rising  through  it,  contain 
these  salts  in  soluliuu.  The  Chelteuhnm 
and  Gloucester  springs  are  in  this.  clay. 
The  lias  is  remarkable  for  the  number 
and  vuieQr  of  its  organic  remains,  amtmg 
whieb  are  mmeroos  dianriwred  univalves, 
^bivalves,  certxiin  species  of  figh  and  verte- 
bnl  animals,  allied  to  the  order  of  lizards, 
some  of  which  are  of  enormous  size. 
The  iehthyosaurus,  one  of  these,  has  die 
orbit  of  its  eye  10  inches  long  and  7  broad ; 
and  the  plesiosaunis,  of  which  5  H|)ecies 
have  been  found,  measures  20  feet  in 
loDgth*  This  rock  also  embraces,  in  some 
ilHfaniMT,  bones  of  the  turtle,  f<x'isil  wood 
and  jet.  The  lias  crosses  England  from 
near  Whitby,  in  Yoikshire,  to  Lyme,  in 
Doraetshire.  ^e  same  fon nation  occurs 
also  in  France,  and  in  the  Alps  and  the 
Jura.  The  most  valuable  mineral  sub- 
autDcea  obtained  flom  it  are  water-set- 
ting lime  and  alum  shale. 

I-inANTs,  Mor>T.  {2ee  Lebanon.) 
LlBATlo^  (Latin,  libatio,  libamentun^ 
ikomiSbmtj to pow out);  properiy,adiiiik 
<^ring ;  but  us<'d  also  for  otner  offerings 
to  the  gods,  as  a  nieal-cakc,  or  something 
similar^  placed  on  the  altar,  and  a  part  oi 
wliicb  was  buned.  Libations  were  also 
noade  at  domestic  meals,  sotno  of  the 
fi>od  being  thrown  into  the  tire  on  the 
beartb,  in  honor  of  the  lam.  Of  all 
ftuin^  a  amall  poition  was  fikewiae  placed 


on  an  altar,  table,  in  honor  of  tl|e 
fodi^  or  thrown  into  thsM,  b  boiisr  of 

the  sea  deities.  The  libations  to  the  dead 
were  not  performed  till  the  ninth  day  after 
the  burning  or  intennent,  and  consisted  of 
milk,  wine,  or  blood,  and  ^nerally  con- 
cluded tlic  fuiicml  solemnities.  In  sacri- 
ficei^  the  phest  was  first  obliged  to  taste  the 
wine  with  which  he  sprinktod  the  vielipnB» 
and  cause  tliose  to  do  thesMnawiiooflbiS' 
ed  the  sacrifice.  This  ceremony  was  call- 
ed iibore  {deiibare),  whence  it  also  means 
totoneh  orlasiesomeiiilitg.-  Anong  tlw 
Greeks,  the  cnofir,,  or  Xoi/3i|,  WBS  Aant  ¥^ 
the  libatio  of  the  Romans. 

LiBKL,  in  law,  is  defined  to  be  the  ma- 
licious defamation  of  any  psnon,  made  . 
public  either  by  writing,  imnling  or  pic- 
tures, in  order  to  provoke  him  to  anger,  or 
to  expose  him  to  public  hatred,  contempt 
or  ridicule.  When  deftmaiwy  wotdi  an 
merely  s|>oken  in  conversation,  they  exist 
no  longer  than  diuiug  the  act  of  giving 
them  uttersnea,  and  are  heard  only  by 
those  in  whose  pwacoce  they  are  used ; 
but,  when  they  ore  committed  to  paper, 
thev  become  jpermanent  in  their  nature, 
and  are  capable  of  bafaiy  diawiiiinalfid  ftr 
and  wide.  Words,  agam,  may  be  spoken 
in  haste, and  without  thought;  but  tneact 
of  writing  necessarily  requires  time  and 
deliberation.  For  these  reaaons,  libellinf 
is  regarded,  by  our  law,  as  a  more  heinous 
<^nce  than  slandering,  which  is  the  teeh>- 
nkal  name  for  spoken  definnation;  ond 
numberless  expressions  are  libellous,  if 
written  and  made  public,  which  are  not 
puiushabie,  if  tiiey  are  merely  ^oken. 
Thus,  vnteai  the  slanderoaB  words  besneb 
as  tend  to  cause  it  to  be  believed,  that  the 
person  slandered  is  guilty  of  some  crime 
punif<hable  by  law,  as  tlieft  or  perjuiy,  or 
that  he  is  infected  with  some  disease 
which  n  iiders  him  tmfit  to  mix  in  society ; 
Of  unless  th^  tend  to  injure  him  in  the 
paitieular  tnoe  fiun  vriiich  lie  derives  Iub 
liveliliood;  or  mless  th^  hsTe  actually 
l)ecn  productive  of  some  dama^  to  him, 
they  are  not  actionable,  though  latoe.  For 
iMtance^  it  is  not  Isgal  slander  to  smt  of  a 

{irivate  gentleman,  that  be  is  a  swindler,  if 
le  has  received  no  specific  damage  there- 
from,  beyond  the  mere  annoyance  of 
haying  been  subjeoted  to  aneh  an  fanputa- 
tion.  But  such  accusations  as  these,  and 
all  others  which  hold  up  individuals  to 
public  hatred,  contempt  or  ridicule,  b^ 
come  libellous  when  the  renembranoe  of  ' 
tliem  is  deliljerately  perpetuated  by  their 
being  committed  to  writing.  Libelleis 
msgroebnMightio  punishment  by  a  prap- 
eeutkm  on  the  pan  of  the  goTsnunent»  or 
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be  cmnpelled  to  iiuikft  iwpiwfliMi  by  a  dfil 

nrtioti.  Till'  "'ivil  action  is  pn)iintl(Ml  upon 
the  iiutuy  winch  the-  hhei  la  buuputieu  to 
BBWiilnii  to  tb»  iMBvidiitl  $  cIm  pubtto 
|jro.*('(Mitinti  upon  its  ti'ndcncv  to  provoke 
a  breach  uf  liiu  peace.  11'  tlie  charges 
contained  in  the  libel  tun  true,  a  ci?il  ac- 
tion cannot  be  mMntainiMi|  because  it  is 

conjiirlertvi  that  rvrry  man  must  hear  tho 
couseuueuctis  of  his  owu  act ;  ami,  tiu:re> 
Ibrs,  ir  he  hta  laid  bimMlf  open  to  aeen- 
sation,  he  must  endure  it  as  the  natural 
result  of  liis  own  crimes  or  folly.  But,  iu- 
amnuch  as  tiie  malicious  proiiagation  even 
of  iliat  which  is  Bue,  ii  ^Icukoed  to  dis- 
turb the  puhlic  jwarr,  the  truth  of  the 
tthdinii  T  matter  m  no  duleuce,by  the  com-. 
■Ma  law,  upon  a  ppoeecMtion  fay  the  go?^ 
emment,  although,  without  doubl,  it  wall, 
in  many  coses,  entitle  the  defendant  to  the 
merciful  consideration  of  the  court,  when 
it  decidM  upon  the  quantum  of  piuiii^h- 
inent  to  Im?  awarded.*  la  civil  actions, 
again,  it  is  neccswry  to  prove  that  the 
BoMfeatbn  oftbe  ttbei^wwrnadetoothera 
uesidee  the  peison  at  whom  it  is  aimed ; 
for,  lujwcver  false  atid  atrocioos  it  may 
Im^,  It  iH  evident  tliat  the  person  libelled 
mm  derifo  no  injury  fron  so  long  as  its 
Wery  existence  is  known  to  no!if  hut  hiiii- 
tol£  Tbereti>re  an  aiHisive  letter,  wntteo 
hf  one  man  to  aneilMr,  ia.  not  mffieieotly 
publiriied  to  support  an  action,  unless  tkud 
writer  shows  it  to  n  third  person,  hecaus*^ 
the  person  to  whom  u  in  addreiistt^d  cannot 
Iw  ii^nrad  by  it,  unlato  he  himself  choooea 
to  make  it  puhlic  ;  iieverthelfs.*,  tlx-  author 
of  such  a  letter  may  l>o  prosocuted  by  in- 
dietment,  for  it  equally  tends  to  oeato  a 
lawehof  the  peace^  With  these  distiuc- 
tion8,  civil  actions  and  pro3»»cu lions  tor 
Ubel  stand  very  much  ou  the  same  footing. 
hk  oidinaiy  oaoii,  it  is  not  neeeaaary  to 
prove  malice  on  the  fiart  of  the  lilR-ller; 
for,  even  supposing  tiiat  the  Ulicl  was  pub- 
Ibhed  without  any  malicious  design,  yet 
Ibe  injury  to  the  iadifidunl,  and  il^  dan- 
ger to  the  public  pence,  are  not  the  lens  on 
that  accouoL  But,  although  tiie  charges 
eoMainedin  a  filiei  are  fiUM,  yet,  under 
the  particular  cin'umstances  of  certain 
caaes^  tiie  author  is  excust?d,  uidesei  ex- 
press proof  can  be  produced  of  his  having 
Wn  ininenced  by  hatred  or  malice. 
These  are  chilled  prwilegtd  communica- 
tioos.  The  master  wiio  gives  a  bad  char- 
tMw  oTtbe  wamm  wbo  hvleft  buD,i8 
priritegad,  if  ho  aeto  'ionn/di^  and  not 

*  \\\  Matui*',  in  New  '^'nrk  iiiid  Mnssa(  hii>(  :i>:, 
IIm  UuUi  m^y  be  a  ju4>ti<iratiuo,  if  tho  iMiltitcatioo 
Made idtt  good  awavss  sad  fcr-jas«hilils 


officiously;  but  if,  wilbootappfieaiion  betn^ 

niarlc  to  liirn  to  f^ive  a  character,  he  vnhin- 
tuen>  ulhciouisly  to  scud  one  to  the  pejvou 
¥rbo  is  about  to  lure  the  aervant,  be  is  not 
privileged,  and  must  stand  ur  fidl  with  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  his  cluiri;es.    So,  if 
a  fiulier  writes  to  bis  sou,  bona  juky  warn- 
ing him  againat  a  penon  whu^^c  character 
l>e  has  rea>*on  to  »u8|>ect,  tliai  is  a  privi- 
leged couuiiuuicatiou.    It  is  di&cuii  to 
lay  down  any  general  definition,  whkih 
shall  comprine  all  the  occasions  when 
comuiunicuuons are  privileged;  hut,  per- 
haps, we  shall  not  be  very  wrong  iu  sa^  mg 
that,  whenever  a  conununication  is  inade 
Inma  Mr,  unot^iciou^ly,  and  without  nwU- 
ice,  and  either  the  peiwn  who  makes  it, 
or  Ibe  peena  to  vAiom  it  is  made^  liaa  k 
real  suosiantial  intere^  in  the  sutgect  to 
which  it  relates,  it  is  a  privileged  commu- 
nication, and  tlie  mere  &ct  uf  it8  not  beiiig 
true  will  ncA  reader  the  person  who  nwlBen 
it  hal»lc,  either  to  a  civil  action,  or  to  a 
criminal  prosecution.    A  fair  criti<^am  ou 
n  pubtte  woric,  or  print,  &c. ;  a  6k  com- 
ment ou  a  place     pubhc  entertainment; 
a  fair  and  unfiartial  account  of  the  pro- 
ceediug»iu  a  court  of  justice,  and  tJie  like^ 
are  not  considered  libeiJow^  unless  tho 
suhjects  to  which  tliey  relate  are  in  tiiem- 
selves  of  such  an  obscene^  hiaspiiemous 
or  Boandaloas  nature,  that  a  due  regard  to 
decency  enjoins  tliat  they  should  not  bn 
publicly  discussetl,  under  wiiirh  circtira- 
stauce8,even  a  correct  statement  becomes 
indietabla.  In  a  eivil  aeiaon,  the  pUiintiff 
recovers  damages,  the  aiTiount  of  wliich  is 
settled  by  the  jury.   But,  upou  an  iudiot- 
mcDt,  tlie  jury  has  merely  to  aeqult  Iba 
defendant,  or  to  find  him  guilty,  after 
which  tlie  court  pusses  judynjenf,  and 
awards  the  punishment,  which  is  general- 
ly fine  and  imprisonment,  or  bom;  bu^ 
by  statute  1  George  IV,  c.  8,  persons  con- 
victed a  second  lime  of  a  blaaphemous  or 
•edilioua  Ubel,  may  be  baniBhen  for  such  a 
tenn  of  years  as  the  court  thinloi  fit  Hw 
jury  decide  on  the  legal  innocence  or 
criminality  of  tiie  alleged  libel,  without 
being  bound  by  the  diTMtion  of  the  jud^ 
(See  Juiy.) — J>i7>f/,  in  the  ecclesiiofitic  al 
and  admualty  courts,  is  the  name  given  to 
tho  fimnnl  written  statement  of  the  coni- 
plainant^s  ground  of  oon^ilainl  agrinit  tito 
defendant 

LiBca;  a  surname  of  Bacchus  among 
the  Romano,  referriog  to  tbo  idea  of  a  do> 
livcrer,  or  liberator.  Liber  was  originally 
an  old  Italian  god  of  fertih^,  whose  name 
was  probabty  derived  irom  the  old  word 
Ukam  (to  pour  oid^  to  Mtt).  He.WH 
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worahipped  in  coouexion  with  Libera  December,  lS2Si,  against  the  united  forces 

(Pktsserpine)  and  CTorak  of tSie  ualivM,  showed  gr^at  cooib^  and 

Liberal.  In  the  article  Arts,  Hie  name  talent  During  die  visit  of  tljo  pn^cnt 
of  librral  arts  is  said  to  have  been  given,  secretary*  of  the  society  to  the  colony,  in 
originally,  to  diose  wliich  were  consiilered  1824,  the  system  of  government  now  in 
nilable-  for  freemen,  in  contradistincdon  operation  was  adopted,  and  the  bane^iti 
to  thoee  wliich  wen?  left  to  slaves.  In  which  liave  resulted  from  it  arc  great, 
modem  timc^  the  word  lateral  has  recciv-  The  supreme  power  resides  in  the  acent 
od  a  peculiar  |)oliti^  floeaning.  "Hie  two  of  ibe  society,  out  all  Aa  cirO  and  mmta- 
gieet  panics  throughout  the  European  ry  oflircrs  of  the  colony  are  annually  elect- 
continent,  are  composed  of  those  who  ad-  ed  by  the  people.  Through  the  negotia- 
here  to  the  ancient  riginuj  and  object  to  tions  of  ilie  late  Mr.  Ashmun,  great  acces- 
tiia  ptinciples  of  equalrigfaliH  and  of  those  sions  were  matle  to  the  original  territory 
who,  adhering  to  the  latter,  are  thence  of  Liberia.  Full  possession  has  been  ob- 
cailed  libtraU.  The  struggle  is  between  tained  of  large  tracts  of  countrv,  and  a 
die  Audal,  or  arisioeradc,  and  the  demo-  jnitediedon  (whidi  eieliidea  all  fnelgii 
cradc  principle.  There  exists,  of  course,  a  nations  from  making  setUements)  acmiired 
great  variety  of  shad*^  in  both  parties,  over  the  coast,  from  cape  Mount  to  Trade 
The  word  libtral  received  the  most  dis-  Town,  a  distance  of  150  miles.  The  ter- 
tinct  signitication,  in  a  poUtiotl  point  of  ritory  of  Liberia  is  genera^  low  upon  the 
view,  in  France,  duringthe  yesrs  preceti-  coast,  but  gnidually  rises  towards  the  inte- 
ing  the  revolution  of  lo90.  It  then  meant  rior,  and,  at  a  distance  of  from  20  to  30 
the  party  opposed  to  die  tdtiaa  and  the  niiln  mm  the  sea,  hiUs  are  viable,  of 
hierurchista.  At  preeent,  the  name  has  conrideiable  elevation.  About  48  miles 
no  longer  a  distinct  party  meaning  in  due  north-west  from  cape  Montserado,  is 
France,  because  the  liberal  party  rule.  Grand  Cape  mount,  which  is  elevated 
But  this  party  b  divided  into  the  party  du  from  a  level  countr>-,  on  a  base  of  about 
mouvtmtnt,  or  those  who  wish  fnrth«T  four  miles  in  dinnirf^T,  !KK)  feet  above  the 
diangei^  and  the  ^abiliUxnaiu,  who  wiah  sea,  which  washes  it  on  three  aides.  Tliis 
to  keep  things  as  thef  are.  Tholatter»at  mount,  the  nofth-wetM  cauremity  of 
this  moment,  hold  the  reins  of  ^veni-  Liberia  bay,  is  covered  with  a  deep  and 
ment.  (See  the  nrticlea  DotimmbrUf  unfading  mliage.  Several  springs  of  ex- 
Cenire,  and  C(tU  Droit)  cellent  water  descend  from  it,  and  tlie 
Ltauui»  Arts.  (See  Arts.)  Pissou  river  (a  broad,  but  ureiialar  and 
LiBKRiA  ;  the  name  which,  in  182^1,  on  shiirL'i^b  stream,  which  has  been  traced  to 
the  motion  of  general  Robert  Goodloe  about  iUO  miles  trom  its  mouth)  empties 
Ifarper,  was  given  to  the  territory  pia^  itMlf  mto  the  ocean  on  its  northeni  flda^ 
chased  by  the  American  colonization  soci-  The  Sl  Paul's  river,  which  flows  into  Li- 
ety,  on  ttie  western  coast  of  Africa.  The  beria  bay,  at  the  distance  of  from  eight  to 
origin  and  pur(KMes  of  this  association  nine  miles  north  of  cane  Montst  rado,  is  of 
have  been  already  deaeribed  in  the  article  considerable  magnitu(ie,  and  supposed  to 
CfjUmization  Socuty,  as  well  as  the  ill  sue-  atlmit,  al)ove  its  fells  (about  W  mlh  s  from 
oess  of  the  first  attempt  to  estabUsli  a  set-  its  mouth),  of  boat  navigation  for  200  or 
dement,  in  1890U  In  tboaummer  of  1811,  800  ndlea.  The  Momaerado  river  is' 40 
cape  Montserado,  or  Mesurado,  with  a  mil  s  l  ong,  and  enters  the  sea  on  the 
lai^  tract  of  adjoining  country,  was  pur-  northern  side  of  the  cape  of  the  same 
cbftBed  uf  tlie  native  chiefs,  or  head-men.  name.  In  die  Junk  district,  south-east 
The  emigrants  first  established  thetnselvea  of  cape  Montsraado  40  mUes,  are  two 
OB  cape  Montserado,  under  die  direction  considerable  rivers,  one  descending  from 
of  doctor  Ayres,  Jan.  7,  1822.  Almost  the  north-north-west,  and  xliv.  other  fix>m 
inunediaiely  dfter  taking  possesMCO  of  the  the  east-north-east,  and  pouring  their*  wa- 
cape,  doctor  Ayres  was,  in  consequence  ters  into  die  ocean  at  the  distance  of  only 
of  8<nere  illness,  obliged  to  return  to  the  two  miles  from  each  other.  The  river  St. 
U.  Slates;  but,  happily  for  die  colony,  John's,  81  miles  soudi-east  from  cape 
Mr.  Jahudi  Ashraun  arrived,  and  assumed  Montserado,  is  hoger  than  any  we  have 
the  superintendence  of  ailairs,  An?:.  8.  mentioned,  and  represented  by  Mr.  Ash - 
For  more  than  six  years^  this  able  man  mim  as  majestic,  and  navigable  Ibr  vessels 
devoted  all  hia  poweta  to  the  vrorit  of  of  90  to  100  tons^  ahoondtag  with  Mi, 
ertablishing,  Opon  broad  and  sure  founds-  and  having  its  course  dirough  a  ferdle, 
fions,  this  colony,  so  interesting  to  the  V.  deUcious  and  salubrious  couiitr)',  of  a  rich 
StWM,  and  so  full  of  hope  for  Africa,  and  mellow  soil,  iimned  16  hours  in  every 
Hia  defence  of  die  infiat  ■ettteroeot,  in  ••E.K.Osri^. 
45* 
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9^  •ven  ID  tin  diy  MMOD,  bjr  ft  M  liPMte, 

tonpem]  and  swaataned,  in  it.^  iKLSHii^o  up 
tbe  river,  by  the  verdure  which  cruwiw  iw 
baukii,  reuderiug  the  scene  one  of  the 
■MMt  delightftil  that  can  be  imagined. 
Ca[>e  Mniif.*  nid<),  n|»oii  which  is  siluuted 
Monrovia  {ao  called  iu  honor  of  presi- 
tot  Monroe,  oaa  of  tba  «ariieat  wni 
mo6t  etfirieiit  friends  of  tJie  colonization 
society),  the  earliest  uettleuient  made 
in  Liberia,  i.s  about  (P  27'  N.  lat.,  and 
liP  40^  W.  Ion.  from  Gret^nwich.  Cape 
Mont.-«  nido  is  r\r\ ;iU'<\  alwuit  HO  f 'ct  alwve 
the  ocean,  is  waahed  by  the  water  on 
tbne  aidai^  tad  oonnaeted  wkh  a  laval 
tract  <^  land  on  tlie  fourth.  Its  length, 
fit»m  north  *we8t  to  80Utli-ea.Ht,  m  tJiree  and 
one  third  nules ;  ifa»  average  w  idili,  from 
M0ith-«t  to  aouth-waet  (directly  across 
from  the  river  to  tlie  ocean),  thn-e  fourths 
of  a  mile.  It  compreheudtt  about  lliOO 
•ereai  Fram  Biay  to  October,  tba  wind, 
on  tUi  coast,  IS  uniformly  from  Houth- 
soulh-wt'st.  Ill  \(»v«  riilH  r and  December, 
the  jiea  breeze  varies  from  isguih-^uih- 
waat  to  DOfth-iKMtb-weat,  the  land  breeze 
commonly  from  north-east  .itid  nortli. 
Masters  of  vessels  should  romember  that 
this  coast  roay,  at  all  aeoaoM^  be  danandad 
with  little  difficulQr ;  but  that  the  aaoen^ 
lietwi'en  Jauuar>'  nnd  May,  is  exceedingly 
slow,  both  the  current  uad  wind  Ijeing  in 
opposition.'  Veowla  atanding  by  cape 
Mount  ought  to  give  tliis  capt^  a  l>irth  of 
two  or  three  leagues.  The  anchorua 
ground,  at  the  dis^tanceof  oneofCwomiMi 
north-i-iust  of  cape  Montserado,  is  safe  and 
prMMl.  The  Aniericn!!  crdDiiization  society 
has  transported  to  Liberia  1402  free  per- 
■ena  of  eobar.  Betwaan  100  and  300 
ilives,  liberated  from  the  gntsn  of  pirates 
on  the  coast,  have  be<  n  placed  uudef  the 
protection  of  the  colonv.  About  ^  slaves, 
taken  wliila  abautto  be  brougiit  into  the 
U.  States  contnir}'  to  law,  Inn  •  lieen  re- 
moved to  Liberia  by  the  ffovennueot  of 
IkeU.  StBtaa.  Tbaraarafturilouriahing 
■ettlementa-witbiii  tli  '  limits  of  the  (-olony 
— ^Monrovia,  Caldwell,  I  ho  Ilah-way  I'arms 
(or  New  Gooi^n),  and  MilUburg,  situated 
20  miles  in  the  interior,  on  the  eaatem 
Iwnk  of  the  St.  Paul's.  One  of  tli'>  nutivc 
txihaa  has  voluntarily  placed  itself  under 
the  lawB  of  tbe  colon^f  and  otbeni  bavo 
expressed  a  desire  to  follow  its  e.vample. 
The  natives  in  the  vicinity  of  Liberia,  may 
be  divided  into  three  gn'nt  cla89e»— the 
Fey  <*f  Vey  tribes  occu|iyin<;  tbar  country 
from  OaUnins  river  to  (inuid  ('a|)e  mount, 
a  distance  of  50  miloii,  and  which  are  es- 
tnnolad  byAIr.AriiainBatl50a  Balimi 
nape  Mount  and  etpe  MoniHndo  ia  tbe 


Dey  tribe,  aboot  half  tbe  muBbar  ef  tbe 

V'eyH.  South-west  of  Mci— Ofido  are  the 
Basaasi,  extending  over  various  countrie**. 
Their  numlx  r  may  be  i-siiniaied  ui  ir>0,000. 
Tlie  Feysare  de}«cril»ed  as  a  proud,  selAsh, 
deceitful  race;  tlie  a.s  indolent, {>acif- 
ic  and  inoffeosivu,  and  the  Hniwss  aa  in- 
diMtrioiia,  and  naajr  of  them  laborioun. 
It  is  not  to  be  mdciatood,  however,  that 
each  of  these  cktsRen  is  heM  together  and 
directed  by  a  single  government.  They 
are  all  of  them  broken  up  into  aroaU  ana 
feeble  trilHJS,  utterly  incapable  of  conduct- 
ing warlike  opetatiooi^  in  a  united  and 
powerfW  manner.  Th*  }m  uple  ftniier  ja 
the  interior  are  of  a  more  elevated  aad 
civilized  chnrartor,  have  f«onie  knowledge 
of  the  Arabic  language,  and  fonie  ac- 
({uaintance  with  the  more  useful  artai 
TIk-  articles  to  Iw  obtained  I»y  fnulf  at 
Liberia  are  chiefly  ivory,  camwood,  gold, 
tottoiae-ehaU,  hides,  the  leelb  of  dM  ae»- 
horse,  and  a  small  quantity  of  eoflbn. 
The  country  abounds  in  cattle,  goats, 
swine  and  fowls,  and  in  most  of  the  truiia 
and  prodoedonaofoibertiopieoiclimileaL 
Thus  f;ir,  the  efforts  f»f  t!ie  American  col- 
on izatiou  society  have  been  attended  with 
great,  if  not  unexampled,  succiem.  Tfali 
men  of  color,  who  have  migrated  to  Libe- 
ria, have  felt  the  inflm  nces  of  enterprise 
and  freedom,  and  lurc  improved  alike  iu 
tlieir  condition  and  cbaneler.  Thoae 
who  Wi  n*  slavt*  have  become  mastens; 
those  who  were  once  dependent  have 
baeooM  bidcpcndent:  oiHie  tbe  otjecta  of 
efaarity,  they  an-  now beneftctOTB,  and  the 
very  individuals  who,  n  few  years  a<:o,  fell 
their  spirits  depressed  iu  our  land,  luid 
mcapabia  of  hign  flflftMttaod  preat  achieve- 
ments, now  st.iiid  forth  conscious  of  their 
dignity  and  }>ower,  aharing  in  all  the  priv- 
ileges and  honors  of  a  reM)ected,  a  free, 
and  a  Christian  people.  Tne  |dan  of  tbe 
American  colonization  society  appears 
pmcticahle  to  a  very  |rreat  extent,  ami,  we 
tmat,  will  be  nnde  me  meana  of  iaeati- 
mahle  good  to  the  !'.  States  and  to  /\frica. 

LiBERTAS,  among  the  Romans,  ^>en}oa- 
ifietl  liberty  ;  according  to  llyginus,  a 
dau^;bler  or  Juptor  aiM  Juno'.  When 
slip  IS  represented  on  coins,  with  her  head 
uncovered,  she  is  the  Roman  Libei^ ;  but, 
whb  a  diadem  and  veil,  abe  la  diegoddea 
LilH  rty,  in  general.  Gracchus  huilt  ft  IBBI- 
pie  to  tlie  latter  on  mount  Avrntinau 

LlBERTI>'£H,  or  LiBERTI.M  ;  8  SCCf  Of 

fiuiaiie?^  in  the  sixtei  nth  centnr>-,  in  Hol- 
land and  Brabant,  who  placinl  n  ligion  in 
a  ))ertect  union  of  tlie  soul  with  God, 
wluGh  having  ooea  lakan  plaoe,  all  diflbr* 
enoa  batwoeii  9fil  aad 'good»  iiimid 
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toe,  ceased  ;  00  that  the  individual  might 
^ve  himielf  up  to  his  ap(>etiin  and  pm- 
siona,  as  these  were  mo  longer  bad. 

I.rnERTV  OF  THE  pRESS.      (Si'f  Prtsi.) 

LiHKRTY  TiL££.  At  the  unit;  oi  the 
disturbances  eaceiMd  in  tlie  American  col- 
onies by  tlje  stamp  net,  a  large  American 
ehu  was  used,  in  Boston,  to  hang  obnox- 
iout  ebaractefi  in  effigy,  ami  to  nnln 
known  the  intentions  of  the  sons  of  liberUf 
(as  the  ])atriots  were  called),  who  also  held 
their  meetings  under  iL  The  following 
ioMiiplion  was  placed  upon  it— This 
tree  wan  planted  in  the  year  and 
pruned  by  order  of  the  sons  of  liberty, 
Fabniuir  14,  1768."  It  mm  ifaeneefor- 
naid  eaUed  the  liberty  tm,  hat,  in  1774, 
was  cut  down  by  the  English  trooj)w,  by 
whom  iJie  town  was  occupied.  The  ex- 
ample wm  imitated  in  omer  ports  of  the 
country,  most  of  the  tovMis  having  tlif  ir 
Jibeity  tree  ;  and,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
ihn  French  imluiion  (1769),  the  flame 
emblem  was  adopted.  A  liberty  tree  was 
planted  by  the  Jacobins  in  Pari>s  and 
iuany  other  cities  of  France  followed  tiieir 
example.  The  same  eenmony  was  prae- 
tise<l  by  the  French  troop?,  on  flifir  en- 
traticc  into  fbreigo  countries.  The  Loni- 
baidy  poplar  waa  flnt  liaed,'  bat  Ae 
French  name  of  tbis  tree  (vaiipKer),  nf- 
fordin<r  matter  of  deriflion,  OUS  OT  fir-tiwa 
Wen-  ulU  rwurds  use<l. 

Liberty,  Cap  of.  The  right  of  covering 
the  head  was,  in  early  times,  a  mark  of 
liberty.  Slaves  always  went  beLre-beeded, 
and  one  of  the  cwemoniea  of  emancipa- 
tion  was  the  pkicing  a  cap  on  their  head, 
I)y  tlirir  former  master.  Thus  the  rap  (or 
tlie  hat)  Ix'cunie  the  symbol  of  liberty, 
and  has  played  a  part  in  many  revolu- 
tions. The  Swi.-*?^  owetlieir  lilM-rry  to  the 
bat  which  Geaaier  ordered  lu  he  saluted 
aa  a  roaric  of  aubmiMion.  The  anna  of 
the  united  Swiad  cantons  have  a  round 
hat  t'lr  a  rrest  In  England,  the  cap  (blue, 
witii  a  white  border,  and  the  inscription 
ZAerty^  in  letters  of  gold),  is  used  as  a 
synilwl  of  tlie  coiiKtitutional  lilnmy  of  the 
luitioB,  and  Britannia  sometimes  beats  it 
on  tlie  pointof  her  spear  -,  more  common* 
ly,  however,  she  haa  tbe  trident  of  Ne|)- 
tune,  without  the  raj»,  in  her  U'i\  hand, 
whilst  slie  otfers  the  ulivo  bruncii  of  {x^ce 
to  Ae  work)  in  her  right  hand.  The  cap 
was  used  in  France,  as  the  symbol  of  lib- 
city,  at  t)ie  beginning  of  the  revoludcai 
(17e^) ;  and  its  red  color  waa  borrowed 
irom  that  of  the  lihentfed  galley-davea  of 
Marseillo,  who  went  in  great  nunibcrs  to 
Paris.  The  Jacolnu  club,  at  Paris,  aller- 
wdi  OHIda  the  nd  cap  a  badge  of  aiem^ 


bership.  and  it  was,  therefore,  afterwarda 
called  me  Jitniut  cup. 

Libra  ;  the  Roman  pound  unh  for 
weighing.  (See  ►^j.)  The  ancient  Romans 
reckoned  mon<  y  aJiM)  by  poimds,  and  a 
Mkra  of  silver  was  worth  about  tluiw 
teen  dollars.  This  woni  jHiiwd  over  to 
the  varioua  nations  of  Li^  descent  or 
niixtnre.  (See  XMrc) 

Libraries.  Tbe  most  ancient  library 
is  fabulously  ascril)ed  to  the  Egyptian 
king  Osymandyas  of  Memphis.  Pisistra- 
tns  tirst  founded  a  libmqr  among  tfao 
(Jn-rks,  at  Athens  ;  Xerxes  carried  it  to 
I'ersia,  but  Beieucus  Nicator  caused  it  to 
be  raalored  to  Athene.  Hie  moat  cele- 
brated library  of  antiquity  was  the  Alex- 
andrian. (See  JlUxandritu)  iEmilius  Pau- 
his  and  Lucullns  brought  the  lirst  libra- 
ries, as  the  spoils  of  war,  to  Home.  Aii- 
iiins  Pollio  founded  the  first  public  library, 
which  waa  also  takeu  in  war.  JuUus 
Gaaar  eatd^ahed  a  large  library,  and  in- 
trusted it  to  tbe  care  of  the  learned  Varro. 
Aofnistiis  founded  two  libraries,  one  of 
which  was  called  Palatina^  because  it  was 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on  mount  Pala- 
tine  ;  the  other  was  iji  tlif  portico  of  Oc- 
tavia,  and  was  called  OcUuriana,  The 
eooflagration  of  Nero  destroyed  aeveni 
fibraries,  which  Domitian  n«tored.  Tra- 
jnn  founded  a  ver\' excellent  library.  Pub- 
lius  Victor  uicntiuns  28  public  Uhraries  in 
Rome ;  there  were,  beridea,  eHeMiwa 
private  librarif  >.  Those  treafnires  were 
destroyed  or  dii^rsed,  partly  by  the  rav* 
acea  w  tbe  baifaiuians,  partly  by  icono- 
cuists.  In  the  ninth  and  eleventh  centu- 
ries, Ilasil  the  Macedonian,  em|)eror  of 
the  i^ast,  and  the  learned  Comneniau  im- 
perial fiuniiy,  made  several  colleetioiie  of 
books,  principally  in  tlio  convents  of  the 
iEgean  islands  and  mount  Athoa.  Ite 
Aidiana  had,  hi  Alexandria,  a  coMideMi^> 
ble  Ubrary  of  Arabian  books.  Al-Mamom 
collected  many  Gi*eek  maiuiscripts  in 
Bagdad.  In  tlie  West,  hbraries  were 
fbunded  in  the  aecond  half  of  the  eighth 
century,  bv  the  encouragement  of  Charle- 
magne, in  France,  oue  of  the  most  cel- 
cbraied  waa  that  in  the  abbey  St.  Qermdn 
des  Prds,  near  Paris.  In  Germany,  the 
libraries  of  FuKhi,  Vor\v\\  and,  in  the 
eleventh  centurj-,  that  of  ilirsi^iau,  were 
valuable.  In  Spain,  in  the  twelfth  centu> 
ry,  tlie  Moors  had  70  public  lihniries,  of 
which  that  of  Cordova  contained  350,000 
vohunea.  In  Englaqd  and  Italy,  Kbniriea 
were  also  founded  with  great  zeal,  i»artic- 
nlarly,  in  the  former  comitry,  by  Kichard 
Aungerville;  in  the  latter,  "by  PeUurch, 
Booctodo  and  otfaem.  Afker  the  invent 
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tion  of  the  art  of  oriatiiig,  thk  was  done 
more  eaalvaodttmtexpBnMi  NielMlat 

V  fouDded  th«  Vatican  Imran'.  Cardinal 
Be8«tnrion  l»(H|ueath»Ml  liis  excellent  library 
to  the  church  of  Su  Mark  at  Venice.  (See 
Fetif^RiMM^  imeratiiif  RtekenhtB  wmtkt 

Bthliothtqufs  anciennfs  d  modcnus Jiisqu^a 
la  FowUition  dt  la  Bibliotheque  .yfazitritui 
(Palis,  1811>.)  The  principal  lihrarie:*  «»f 
tiiodern  times  are^  the  royal  libraiy  at 
Pariii  (more  than  400,000  printed  Itooks 
and  80,000  M88.) ;  the  cential  coiut  li- 
fanry  at  Municn  (mors  than  400,000 
booka  and  9000  MSS.)  ;  the  imperial  li- 
brary nt  Peterslnirg  (300,000  bookn  and 
11,000  MSS.) ;  the  imperial  hbraiy  at  Vi<. 
cmiB  {SmjOfio  boolB  ana  19,000  M88.) ; 
tlie  iiiiivi  rsity  Uhrary  at  Gottineen  (about 
3(K),(KK)  l).M)ks)  ;  the  royal  lil)mry  at 
Drestk-n  (ut  lejwt  220,000  printed  books, 
150,000  pamphlets,  dissertations  and  small 
works  not  inrhided,  nnd  2700  MSS.)  ;  the 
royal  library  nt  Copenhagen  (stated  vari- 
Otttly  at  l:jd,000,  250,000  and  400,000  vol- 
umes ;  it  has  3000  MSS.) ;  tbe  libnuy  in 
the  Ewurial  (130,000  vohime-s  and  excel- 
leot  Arabian  MSS.j  :  the  royal  hbrary  at 
BeriiB  {mjm  and  7000  UB8.) ;  the 
academical  library  at  Rr^gae  (130.000 
vols,  and  8000  MSS.) ;  the  royal  library 
in  Stuttgard  (1](>,000  vols.) ;  the  Vatican 
library  at  Rome  {tm,000  books  and  40,000 
MSS.).  In  England,  the  two  Inrjrt^-t  libra- 
hea are  the  iiodleiaii  in  Oxford(stated  by 
■ome  tt  500,000,  by  othen  at  990^000 vok 
and  30,000  MSS.),  and  the  library  of  tbe 
British  museum  at  l^don  ( 180,000  liooks 
and  about  60,000  MSS.).  Beaideathei^ 
iiBj^tliwaare,inPlnii^llHifle  t€ 
the  araenal  (ir»0,000  printed  Iwoks,  ."iOOO 
MSS.),of  Su  (i.'neviiHe  (110,000  printed 
books,  2000  MSS.);  of  the  institute  (50,000 
vols.) ;  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  (40,000) ; 
the  Mnzarin  library  (90,000) ;  making  in 
all,  1,200,000  volumes  in  the  jpubhc  hbra- 
riea  in  Paria.  In  the  rest  of  France,there 
are  973  public  lihniries,  the  principal  of 
wliirh  nre  thone  of  Lyons  (containing  to- 
geUicr  ii00,000  vola.)  ;'Bordeaux  (105,000); 
Aix  (73,000),  &e.  The  total  number  of 
iw»lumes,  in  these  provincial  libraries,  ia 
^jOOOyOOO.  Access  to  thr«e  great  rollec- 
tiOM  18  easily  obtained,  boUi  by  natives 
md  foreigners,  in  italv,  there  are  a  great 
nmnber  of  vuluublc  librarion,  of  which 
that  atBologua.  founded  in  ItiSO,  contains 
180,000 vok.  WOO  MSS.;  the  Magliabecchi 
library  nt  Florence,  150,000  vols.,  9000 
MSS. ;  tlie  university  librar>-  at  CJ^nioa, 
70,000  vols.;  the  Ambrosiau  at  Mikn, 
printed  vole,  and,  at  least,  15Jm 
MSS.— eccording  to  ofben^  MOyOOO  vok 


and  15,000  MSa  ;  that  at  Modena,  80000 
vola.,  and  that  of  Naples  19(ly000.  The  Vitt- 

ican  libraiy  ia  very  lai^  and  ftmioiis,  but  in 
much  disorder.  The  number  of  books  in 
foreign  hbraries  is  very  difficult  to  be  asoer- 
tained  with  premion,  and  tbe  aiatameaw 
differ  so  much,  that  the  al>ove  esfnnntf^nnp, 
in  many  cu*'s,  Uttk  better  tlian  nppmxinw- 
tionfi.  In  Llie  U.  States,  tbe  princifid  K> 
brari^  are  that  of  Harvard  eoUege  (3i;000 
vols.) ;  of  tho  IJoston  Atbenwum  (26,000 
vols.) ;  of  the  Philadelphia  libraiy,  (27,000 
▼ols.)  ;  of  congress  (16,000  vols.) ;  of 
Charl€ilon(ia^.) 

LiBRATroNOF  THE  Earth  IS  9ometinif9 
used  to  denote  the  paraileliam  of  the 
earths  asda  in  every  part  of  ili  letolh 
tion  round  the  sun. 

Lihraixon  of  the  Mooru  Very  nearly 
the  some  face  of  the  moon  is  always  turn- 
ed towards  the  earth,  it  betaif  stibject » 
only  a  small  chniifro  within  certain  Umits, 
those  s(K)ts  which  lie  near  tlie  edge  ap- 
pearing and  disappcnrinff  by  turns;  dui 
IS  called  its  liMum.  The  moon  tann 
about  its  a-^is  in  the  same  direction  in 
which  it  revolves  in  its  orbit  Now,  the 
ancular  velocity  about  its  axia  ir  innfbrait 
nnd  it  turns  af)oiit  its  avis  in  thr:  snir;-* 
time  in  which  it  makes  a  ronif>ltne  revt> 
lution  in  its  orbit ;  if)  tlierefore,  the  angu- 
lar motion  about  the  earth  were  also  unh 
form,  tlie  same  fare  of  the  moon  would 
alv^ays  be  turned  towards  tbe  earth  ;  for, 
if  dw  noon  had  no  locatfon  en  her  axii^ 
when  she  is  on  oppoatc  sides  of  tlie  earth, 
she  would  sliow  different  faces  ;  but  if, 
aAer  she  has  made  half  a  revolutioD  in 
her  orbit,  she  has  also  turned  half  nmai 
her  axis,  then  the  face,  which  would  oth- 
erwise haye  iM'cn  8hown,  will  l>e  turned 
behind,  and  the  same  face  will  appear; 
and  thus,  if  the  moonV  angular  veloolqr 
about  her  axis  were  always  equal  to  her  an- 

Sular  velocity  in  her  orbit  about  tbe  earth, 
le  same  side  of  the  moon  would  be  always 
towards  the  earth  ;  but  as  the  moon's  an* 
gulnr  yelocity  about  her  axis  ii^  unifonii, 
and  her  angular  velocity  in  her  orbit  is  not 
aniftnn,  ttaeae  angular  velocitiee  oan^ 
oontinae  alwaya  equal,  and  therefore  tbe 
moon  will  sometimes  sho>v  a  little  riirtre 
of  iter  eastern  part£^  and  sometimes  a  little 
more  of  her  wetlem  pnili.  TWaiioalled 
a  Hhralwn  in  longitude.  Also  the  moon's 
axis  is  not  periien(hcular  to  tl)e  plane  of 
her  orbit,  nnd,  therefore,  at  op|XM?ite  poin» 
of  her  orbit,  her  opponte  poles  nre  turn- 
ed towards  the  earth  ;  therefore  her  poles 
appear  and  disappear  by  turns.  This  is 
edIedAiMwndifafihidb  Henee  nea^ 
llyeae  Inlf  of  the  boob  it  never  vWUt 
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at  the  eaith,  and  therefore  nearly  one  half  anhfanoa  ii  ptwidety,  enntaeeoua,  raem- 
of  its  inhdbitaiilB  (if  it  have  any)  never  brenoua,  oomceous,  or  even  corneous; 
see  the  earth,  and  nearly  the  other  half  and  tlieir  fonn  that  of  a  horizontal  frond, 
never  lose  aisht  of  tu  Abo,  the  time  of  siuuuted,  lubed,  or  divided,  bearing  acat- 
ita  rotali<m  woitt  its  axia  being  a  month,  tered  tuberelea  and  cup-like  warn,  or 
tJie  length  of  the  liuiar  dayn  and  nitrhta  Immrhiug  and  coralloid.  They  arc  corn- 
will  be  about  a  fortnight  each.  Jt  is  a  nion  every  where,  adhering  to  rocks,  the 
very  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  the  trunks  of  trees  and  barren  soil.  On  aa- 
time  of  the  moon*8  revolution  about  her  eendinf  mountains,  they  are  foimd  flour- 
n\is  slumld  Ik?  ffjnnl  to  tliat  in  her  orbit  bhing  beyond  the  limit  of  all  other  planti^ 
LiBVA,  witii  the  ancient  geographers  :  a  even  to  the  very  verge  of  perpetual  snow. 


fairge  pait  of  the  north  of  Affica,  iv«Bt'of  Ifany^  of  tbani,  ftdniz:  upon  the  haideit 

JEg\]n^  which  was  divided  into  Libya  rocks,  by  rrtaiiiiiiL' moisture,  faoilitatp  titrir 

exterior  and  interior  ;  sometimes  also  into  decumpobiiiun,ait  I  promote  the  fonnatiou 

L.  Proper,  L.  Marmarica  and  L.  Cyrenaic.  of  aoil.    They  are  generally  perennial, 

Tiic  (iK-rk  authors  sometunea  coai|ll^  and  fnyw  by  receiving  mobture  through 

hende<l  all  Africa  under  this  name.  all  parts  of  their  surface,  and,  rlimisli  iW- 

LiCEMSES,  or  Fa£E  Lettkrs,  were  in-  ouentlv'  desiccated,  the  least  rum  lehiores 

fltruroenta  ined  to  dtarinish  the  efiect  of  oieir  fraliiMBi.  Many  of  the  species  ap- 

ihc  Berlin  and  Milan  dccrrcs  of  Xapo-  pear  to  ho  universally  distributed,  occtir- 

leou,  and  tlie  British  onlers  in  council,  ring  in  all  parts  of  tlie  glolie;  but  the 

which  tiireatened  the  dcstniction  of  Eu-  lichens  of  uia  equatorial  regiona  and 

ropean  commerce,  if  some  exceptions  had  southarn  hemisphno  have  not,  hitherto, 

not  been  inade  by  l)ofIi  nations.    Engkuid  been  Batisfai^only  examined.    Sc\Tml  of 

decreed  first,  in  November,  ItiOti,  lliat  ves-  the  species  aie  used  for  sustenance  in 

aelaof  aH  uationa,  the  Frenoh  excepted,  iinMaofaesreity,by  tbainhafaituiiaof  ^ 

might  be  provided  with  licenses,  good  for  northrni  regions.    The  tripe  de  roche  of 

one  year,  upon  condition  of  importing  the  Canadians,  so  often  resorted  to  by  the 

groin  into  Euglmid  ;  but,  after  1d09,  U-  fur  traders,  is  also  a  Uchen,  somewhat 

eenses  wvw  gi\  en  under  the  oondition  of  raattnbting  the  substance  from  whieb  tbe 

exporting  British  manufactures  or  colonial  name  is  derived.     The  reindn  r  mon 

produce.    Lic(*ns(  s  were  abo  sold  by  {canona/u  rangiferina)  is  common,  in 

France,  especially  for  tbe  pur[)oaa  of  lup*  ■iBiile  aoil,  in  many  jmitB  of  the  notdiem 

] (lying  lier  navy.    False  papers  for  ships  hemisphert; ;   but,  in  the  arctic  regions, 

were  also  in  conunon  use.    At  last,  it  was  it  grows  in  the  greatest  profusion,  often 

decided  by  Eiigland  to  grant  Uceiu«es  to  occupying,  exclusively,  extensive  tracts  of 

aU  ships  not  French,  even  tboa^  they  country,  ooeering^tiie' ground  to  thedepdi 

carried  a  Fn  tirii  license,  upon  condition  of  a  foot  or  mon*,  and  having  the  nppenr- 

tiiat  one  third  port  of  die  cargo  should  be  ance  of  anow.    It  b  cebbrated  as  being 

£nglish  gooda,  the  aame  portion  of  Fkeneb  die  chief  reaouree  of  tbe  reindeer  ii 

cargo  bluing  also  allowed.    Frnnre  also  these  de«jlale  regions.    The  Iceland  moss 

gave  licenses  (to  American  vesjieb)  to  ex-  {jf)h}/.ncia  Icelandira)    is  also  exceedingly 

jKirt  Fn'nch  gt)ods,  and,  in  return,  to  im-  abundant  in  the  arctic  regions,  and  often 

poR  colonial  produce.    Licenses  were  affords  aliment  to  the  inhabitani.s  either  in 

granted  by  Knssia  for  tmde  with  Eng-  the  form  of  gruel  or  bread,  which  last, 

land,  from  1811,  and  by  E^wcdeu,  for  llie  though  not  agreeable,  b  very  nutriiiouSb 

aame  tnule,  from  1812;  but,  at  tbe  &Q  of  Tbe  taate  to  bitler,  Mtrinfrot,  and  es* 

the  f  imous  continental  system  (see  that  tremt  ly  mucilaginous.    It  i  anartielaof 

article),  the  licenses  U  came  u««.'less.  comiiiiircc,  nnri  is  very  Irt  (juentJy  eOH 

Licentiate  ;  on  academical  dignity  l>e-  plumed  in  pliurnmcy,  in  tlie  coiiiposition  of 

twecn  the  baccabuaatc  and  the  doielBp*  vanouapedondlo/on^M  s  and  sirups,  and  ia 

ntc,  and  tin;  obtaining  of  wliicli  \^  a  neces-  cclehmte<!  as  an  article  of  diet,  in  cond)i- 

aary  step  to  taking  the  doctor's  degree,  nation  with  milk,  in  coughs  and  pulnio- 

latenHaU  abo  signifiea  tbe  pemon  who  nary  aflbetiona.  The  yhnt  etAMtola  of  • 

has  received  tlie  degree.    A  licentiate  in  membranous  frond,  divided  into  lobes  and 

theology  has  the  rifrlit  of  d<  livi  riiif,'  tlu-o-  larinifr,  which  are  unattached,  and  either 

logical  lectures,  mui  a  licentiate  in  inedi-  smooth  or  fringed  on  the  maiyiu.    It  ii 

dne  tiM  tight  to  practise.  very  abundant  m  the  Alpine  region  of  die 

T,i(  iirvs ;  a  family  of  plants,  lielonging  White  nionntains  of  New  Han)|»shire. 

to  tlie  Liouxeon  cksa  ayptogamiot  contain-  Orolial  {roceUa  Hncioria)  b  still  an  impor- 

ing'abeut  1900  known  iplMBiy  wfaieh  tn  tant  article  of  commerce^  though  mvch 

aowanwgediinderimnigeo^  Tbchr  k«i  med  now  ihan  lbnneri|]r>  on  ■cooont 
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dw  fugitivenen  of  the  rich  purpio  and 
rose-colored  dyes  which  it  yields.  Some 
of  its  tints,  howeveri  are  ca{)able  of  being 
fixed,  and  h  it,  beridaa,  enployed  w 
Maining  tnarblo,  fonning  blue  veiitH  and 
spots.  It  grows  on  roolics,  bordering  on 
tiie  seiL,  in  the  islanils  of  the  Mediterra- 
Bean,  the  Azores,  Canaries,  Cape  Verde 
mid  lk>iirlK)ii,  That  from  the  Canuriej?  is 
must  esteemed,  and  is  laraely  imported 
into  Europe.  SermJ  other  lielraiM  afibtd 
dfm  of  various  colors,  some  of  which  can 
be  rendered  (lerinaneut  Litmus  is  also 
obtained  from  a  lichen.    (See  Litmus,) 

LicanivaBM^  George  Chrii^touhar,  ooe 
of  t)ie  greatest  natural  philosophers,  and 
wittiest  wrilen^  that  Germany  has  pro- 
doeed.  bom  fai  174S,  at  Ober-Ramatidt, 
BSar  Darmstadt,  was  the  youngest  of  a 
family  of  18  children.  Ho  receive*!  from 
his  iatlier  some  instructiou  in  physics, 
■Dd  ivani,  after  hit  dealfat  to  tboacademv 
at  Darmstadt  He  was  strong  and  well 
fonned  till  eight  years  of  agej  but,  at  this 
tfana,  the  efleets  of  the  cardeasnMS  of  hk 
nurse  became  visible,  in  a  distortion  of  the 
spine.  In  17G3,  he  went  to  Gottingen. 
where  he  applied  himself  to  oAironomical 
ohawvaUons.  He  made  observations  up- 
on tbe  earthquake  of  17(37,  and  obser\  edy 
with  Kastaer,  the  transit  of  Veaua  over 
Ike  mmh  diric,  June  10, 1769,  aa  also  the 
comets  of  1770, 1771,  and  1773,  the  orbit 
of  whicli  hist  lie  described,  and  presented 
to  the  academy  of  sciences  of  G6ttingi;u. 
He  alao  eonainieted  lunar  charts,  in  which 
the  spots  an;  indicated  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  successively  covered  by 
tlM  aaitb%  diadow.  In  17711^  he  waa 
«fieied  a  professorship  at  Gottingen,  wliich 
he  enterfid  upon  in  his  28lh  year.  In  this 
year  iie  went  to  London.  Lichteubers 
ascertained  by  observatifHi,  in  1773  and 
1773,  the  situationfj  of  Hanover,  Osna* 
briick  and  Stade.  Ue  allerwards  un- 
deRitok  to  pubtiih,  wiA  ilhutia&Diia,  the 
papers  left  oy  Tobias  Mayer,  and  added 
a  lunar  chart,  with  n  descrij)tion  of  lunar 
i^NMS;  but  ouly  one  volume  ui>[>eiured.  He 
VMiled  England  again  in  1774,  and  wrote 
upon  Garrick  and  the  English  stnt,'e.  He 
subeequently  published  an  excellent  com- 
nentary  upon  Hogavdi^  eiigniTfaigiL  In 
1//8,  he  returned  to  Gottingen.  From 
tliis  period,  he  lectured  upon  experimental 
philosophy.  His  lectures  were  of  great 
worth,  and  his  apparatna  was  princely. 
He  was  ranked  ns  u  discoverer  in  physics, 
*  flom  his  observaiioub  upon  the  hguies 
developed  upon  eleetrified  aufaataneee, 
Wbich  he  learned  to  repnjduce  and  ex- 
hibi^  and  which  still  retam  his  name,  lie 


al«x)  attacked,  with  ameh  wit,  in  semal 

publicatioiLs,  the  syr»tetn  of  physiognomy 
to  which  Lavater  had  given  such  cur- 
i«ney  ;  but  he  waa  somequently  reeon- 
ciled  to  Ijivatcr.  Other  productions^ 
which  he  thought  censuraV)le,  felt  the 
lash  of  his  wit.  His  taste  lor  drawings 
illustrative  of  character,  made  h'un  a  great 
admirer  of  Hogartli.  He,  for  a  long 
time,  supplied  the  Gottingen  Souvenir 
With  Bunnture  drawings  of  the  heads 
of  Hogarth,  accomjwnied  by  ver>-  witty 
and  ingenious  obeer^'atioiis.  The  favor- 
able reception  of  tliese  led  to  the  pubhca- 
tion  of  a  Minute  Ex|>lanation  of  Hogarth^ 
PIntta*,  with  jH'rtect  minialun'  Copies  of 
them,  by  Kiepenhausea,  ot'  which  he  pub- 
fiahed  tour  nuroben  fafanaelf :  the  aeven 
next  :o  the  eleventh  were  published 
by  lU  ttiger,  and  the  last  by  Bouten\rk. 
In  tiie  last  years  of  his  life,  Licliteu- 
berv  became  hypochoudhac  and  mis- 
anthropic, so  that  he  shut  hintself  up  in 
his  cbamlx^r,  and  would  see  no  one.  He 
died  of  a  pulmonary  Inflamtnation,  Feb. 
34,  1799,  aged  57.  He  was  an  original 
thinker,  to  whom  no  »njbiect  of  a  scientific 
character  was  uninteresting.  Scientiiic 
spirit  and  poetic  talent  were  united  in 
him  in  a  singidar  degree,  and  iMXHluced 
the  most  peculiar  and  striking  results; 
but  the  Mffiieat  prineiple  of  the  hmnan 
mind — faith  in  something  divine — was,  in 
his  speculative  momenta,  disregarded; 
and  a  superstitious  beUef  in  dreams,  pre- 
dictions and  pwaontimrnfi  was  admfnad 
in  its  stead. 

LicBr  iKU)  i  an  ancient  city  of  England, 
in  tlw  eounqr  of  Staffiird,  and  a  county 
of  itself,  with  particular  local  jurisdiction, 
under  the  government  of  tlie  bailitls  and 
magistrates.  It  stands  on  a  small  brook 
that  runs  mto  the  IVenL  The  city  ia  neat 
and  well  built,  jhkI  eonsist.-j  (tf  three  or 
four  pthucipal  streeta^  and  some  soMdler 
onea;  and  ia  aepanted  from  the  Cloec^ 
which  is  in  the  county  of  Stafibrd,  by  a 
pool  of  running  water.  It  is  tlie  rea- 
dence  of  the  dignitaries  of  tbe  church. 
The  cathedral  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  about  TkV),  and  was  aftenvan^s 
much  enlarged  and  improved.  It  ia  ooe 
of  die  most  elegant  religiooa  edifieeo  in 
Great  Britain,  extending  400  feet  in  length, 
ami  G7  in  breadth.  In  the  centre  rises  an 
elegant  steeple,  to  the  height  of  258  feet, 
and  two  smaller  ones,  at  the  west  end, 
183  feet.  The  interior  is  finished  with 
corresponding  ele^Dce  and  splendor.  The 
body  of  die  efaureh  te  ^Mwioai  and  lofty^ 
supported  by  pillars  formo<l  of  clustcia  of 
BMiidar  oohimna^  with  neat  fobated  cap.* 
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tals.  It  oxtpndri  213  feet  in  length,  from 
tbe  great  wvtA  door  to  the  choir,  and  153 
in  tNPeadth ;  the  breadth  of  tbe  ride-aUee 
is  66  feet,  and  tbe  height  of  the  nave  60. 
Over  the  fn^'at  west  (!(Hir}<,  tliat  open  into 
tiie  nave,  Ih  placed  a  Hplt.'udid  circular 
window,  constructed  at  tbe  expense  of 
Jaines,  duke  of  York,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.  A  number  of  interesting 
monunmilt  ara  dknened  througli  tbe 
cbtlicb,  among  them  Chantrey's  celebrated 
group  of  sleeping  children.  Sl  Mary's 
cliapel,  now  thrown  open  to  the  choir,  is 
uncommoidy  beautiful  and  splendid.  Be- 
sides the  cathedral,  the  Close  contninn  a 
variety  of  buildings,  which,  except  a  few 
faousea,  bekng  to  tm  ehuieh.  llie  birin 
op^s  palace  is  situated  at  the  north-east 
comer.  It  is  n  spacious  building  of  ^toiie, 
with  the  date  of  1(367,  and  the  arniH  of  \he 
biriMpife,  io  ftonv  Lichfidd  contains  a 
free  grammar  school,  at  wWch  were 
educaied  Addison,  WoUaston,  Aahmole, 
Gairiek  and  Jolmson.  Popalation,  5033. 
16  miles  N.  Bimiinghani. 

LicHTE>STEiN,  Martin  Henrj'  Chnrles; 
a  linguist  and  naniral  nhilusopher,  boru  at 
Hamburg,  Jan.  10,  1780.  At  the  age  of 
22,  he  rccrived  from  the  Dutch  general 
Jansseu,  who  was  ap|X)iuted  governor  of 
the  cape  of  Oood  Hoj>e,  the  aitaatlaii  of 
instnicter  and  physician  to  his  son.  He 
arrived  at  the  cape  at  tlie  end  of  the  year 
1802,  and  spent  seven  months  in  explor- 
ing the  interior  of  the  colony.  U|)oii  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  r^*reived,  in 
ld04,  the  post  of  surgeon-major  to  a  bal- 
ttJion  of  Hottentot  light  inftntry,  and, 
after  a  few  expeditions,  was  nanun!,  in 
1805,  as  one  of  a  commission  to  visit  the 
distant  tribe  of  Bush  wanas.  Two  months 
aller  \m  return,  the  colony  was  conquered 
by  the  English,  and  he  returned  to  Eu- 
rope witli  eeueral  Janasen,  and  to  Ger- 
many in  1806L  In  1810^  he  went  to  Beiw 
lin,  and  published  there  his  Journal,  of 
which  the  two  lirst  volumes  appeared  in 
1811.  In  1811,  he  also  Inicame  a  profes- 
sor in  the  newly  erected  univereity.  In 
1819,  he  travelled  tlirough  England,  Hol- 
land, Switzerland  and  France ;  studied 
di«r  most  oelelirated  scientific  insdtotionfl 
for  natural  bistoiy,  and  formed  connexions 
which  enabled  him  to  au^ient,  greatly, 
the  museiun  of  the  university  with  which 
he  ivaa  connected* 

LicHTENSTEi^  (properly,  LiecfUensUin), 
a  sovereign  principality,  tlic  smallest  state 
of  tile  Cmman  confederacy,  is  situated  on 
the  nortlieru  declivity  of  the  Rhtetian 
Alps  (which  here  rise  to  the  height  of 
5600  feet),  and  uu  the  Kliiue.   It  com- 


prises an  area  of  53  sqtiare  miles,  with 
5800  inhabitants,  in  11  viUajzes.  Vadutz, 
a  maricet-towo,  is  the  chief  place.  The 
prince  has  declared  the  AiuHian  code 
valid  in  Licfitenstcin.  The  courts  of  ap- 
peal are  the  Ausurian  courts.  The  prince 
furnishes  a  contingent  of  55  men  to  the 
armv  of  the  confederacy.  He  han  a  voice 
in  toe  16th  vote  in  the  diet,  and  has  tiie 
9Btik  vote  in  the  seneral  assembly  {plenum), 
Nov.  9,  1818,  he  granted  his  prineipaUty 
a  constitution,  on  tlie  niodel  of  the  consti- 
tution of  tiie  Gennan  states  of  Austria. 
We  mention  tiiis,  on  account  of  the  ouali- 
fying  clauses  of  the  fourth  section  ot  this 
instrument,  which  would  make  the  elec- 
tors of  Liehfenilein  an  assembly  of  imtri- 
arcbs.  It  gi  ves  the  right  of  voting  to  every 
pcrwin  who  [)ay8  taxps  on  an  estate  valued 
at  2000  guilders,  is  30  years  old,  of  irre- 
proacbable  and  disinterested  character, 
and  of  a  peaceable  disjwHitioD.  The 
prince's  income  is  17,000  guilders,  but  he 
nas  laige  (fiittieti^widi  towns  and  villages, 
as  an  Austrian  subject,  which  contain 
li*)0,000  inhabitants,  and  yield  a  revenue 
of  1,500,000  guilders,  lie  has  aliso  cun- 
sideFsUe  possessions  in  Bohemia. 

Lick,  or  Salt  Tick.  A  salt  spring  is 
called  a  iidr,  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
U.  Stales^  fiom  the  dreomstance  tliat  tho 
earth  about  it,  which  is  impregnated  with 
saline  ))article%  is  licked  by  the  bison  wad 
deer. 

LicTORS.  Lictors,  in  Rome,  were  the 
public  ser\ants,  who  attended  up^m  the 
magistrates,  to  fulfil  their  commands. 
Thar  name  {liehrw\  was  derived  ftom 
their  binding  offenders  hand  and  foot, 
previously  to  tlie  punishment  of  scourging. 
The  office  was  l)orruwed  bv  Romulus 
fiNMn  tiM  iBlniscans,  whose  chief  ma^ 
trates  were  attended  by  ser\  ant8,  lK?anng 
axes,  tied  up  iu  bundifs  of  rods,  which 
were  eaUedT/isMs.  He  was  himself  al- 
ways preceded  by  12  of  them.  When 
tlie  regal  dignity  was  atwlisbed  at  Rome, 
tlie  royal  pomp  was  retained;  and,  on 
this  aooount,  consuls,  pvtetors,  and  other 
important  officers  (except  the  censors), 
were  all  attended  by  Uctors.  When  a 
nisgistiate  of  lugfa  ninlc  appeared  in  pal>- 
lic,  tho  lictors  preceded  bim  in  a  file,  fol- 
lowing earli  otiier.  It  was  tlieir  duty  to 
clear  the  ruad  of  the  populace,  that  the 
consul,  or  other  officer,  might  not  Iw  im- 
peded in  his  progre?w;  and  this  was 
eHected  by  the  crv,  ^  The  consul  (or  prae- 
tor, fte.)  oomes^'  *'Malie  way  for  the 
consul."  When  he  returned  to  his  o\mi 
hons<\  or  entered  anotiier,  tiie  Uctora 
struck  die  door  with  tlieir  ftsces.  They 
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abo  took  care  that  proper  reapea  should  to  the  troubles  of  1830^  had  350  studeat* 

be  ahown  to  di«  penon  of  ^  mgimtts.  ad  Mvml  weflil  iinnhmiyi  cofmected 

A  li()i>4>[uan  who  met  the  codmh  was  with  iL 

nl)Ii|ri'(l  tti  ilisniniint.  Even'  onp  uncovered       Lieomtz,  capital  of  the  eovcmment  of 
his  hvmi  us  lie  uus:»ed,  lull  him  tree  pas-  the  sume  uatn«|  in  Silesia,  PrusBia,  al  tiio 
aage,  6lc  The  neton  wera  the  eseeaoan-  confluence  of  the  SchwuwMWi  and 
ere  of  puniHhmfnb*.  Tlicv  worr  frrfMiifii,  Krit/hadi,  tlm  wnt  of  govcmni»Mit,  &:c., 
butcboeeo  titunaiaong  tiie  lowest  classes,  has  IHiUO  iuhabitaots,  institutioiis  for  edu- 
aod  wwB  often  fteed-raen  of  the  nMfi»-  cation,  linen-bleaeheries,  Sec  riciaio 
tnM  whom  tliey  attended.    The  dicuaoni  the  Great  defeated  general  Laudon  near 
wove  preceded  l>v  *24  lictors  ;  iho  coiisiil?»,  LiejrnlL/.,  Au^nist  15,  1760.    Not  far  from 
deenuvirs  and  tnbuiics  of  the  aoldient,  by  it  lies  tlie  vilhige  of  Wahkstatt,  from 
19;  the  prntomwid  nnaater  of  the  hoMe,  whkh  BMdi«rKcetved  his  title  of /irmei^ 
by  f),  and  the  vestal  virgins  f)y  1,  onl^.  on  account  of  the  l>attle  of  tlie  Ka(7l>nrh 
LiKcuTKNSTEi.f.   (See  LichUntlem.)  ((|.  v.).   The  former  principaUty  of 
LiKos  (Qennaa,  LfiUieh ;  Dutch,  Lujfk)^  nitz  had  dukee  of  the  Plaflt  family.  Tm 
formeriyabUlopiric  ill  the  circle  of  West-  second  xnfy  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  to 
phaHa,  was  orriipif'd  by  the  Freiicli  in  whom  he  was  united  hy  what  is  ralle(i  a 
1794,  ceded  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Lu-  UJl-hatukd^  or  morf^anatic  inarrinffe  {see 
tiivllle^  and  formed  the  depenment  of  the  Morf^anaUe Marriage),  Nov.  I  I,  bean 
Oiirthe.    }\y  a  decree  of  the  conipess  of  t!i<'  title  of  pn'nrcjis  of  Lifffnifz.    She  was 
>'ienua,  and  a  separate  trraty  of  March  a  countess  vou  Hurrach.  May  2ti,  lb2(>y 
93,  1815,  this  country  was  ^ven,  as  a  aov-  she  ioined  the  Protestant  charch,  having 
erei^ii  |)rinri))ality,  to  the  kmg  of  the  Neth-  prevMualy  been  a.  Catholic, 
erlatids,  and  ruritH-d,  uiiul  the  Belgian  rev-       Lie.n,  in  law,  in  its  most  Ufnial  acreptr- 
olutiou  of  1630,  a  uruviuce  of  the  king-  tion,  signifies  "  the  right  which  one  per^ju, 
dom,  eoBtahiiof  3160  aqiMire  milea,  wmi  in  oertahi  cases,  poeawaeg  of  defaininif 
954.000  inhdUtanla^  iome  |Mirtionis  of  its  propert}',  plar  nl  in  Ills  possewdon,  belong- 
temtoiy  havuu:  been  added  to  otlier  prov-  iog  to  another,  until  some  deiuaud,  wlii^ 
inces.  The  A^use  and  Ourthe  water  it  the  ftnner  baa,  is  eBtiafied."  ft  ia^  liow- 
la  die  southern  part,  which  is  a  continua-  ever,  not  unfrequently  used,  whenever 
tion  of  the  Anlennes,  the  soil  is  rocky,  property,  eitlicr  real  or  i>er8onal,  is  charged 
hilly,  and  covered  with  wood&  The  we^-  with  the  payment  of  any  debt  or  duty, 
em  part  ia  a  ferdle  piftui.  Onun  is  not  every  such  charge  being  styled  a  Iten  on 
laiaeainnuantitii  s  snfricient  to  supply  the  the  property,  although  the  latter  In*  not  in 
wants  of^  tlie  inhabitants,  and  has  been  the  possession  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
partly  superseded  bv  potatoes.    Cattle  debt  or  dutr  is  due.  This  second  lupifi- 
and  sheep  are  raised  in  great  OUmiMra.  oadon  wooid  open  too  wido  a  field  oflKa- 
The  Liniburtjeiieeses,  which  are  made  in  cnssion.    We  shall  therefore  confine  our- 
this  province,  are  celebrated.   It  is  rich  in  selves  to  tlie  expiaiiutiou  of  the  right  of 
coal,  cdBnune,alinn,  boo,  lime,  cood  niap-  deiainlnf,  wiuea  is  the  more  technieai 
ble,  flint's  whetstone  and  builiTiii;.' <t'>ne.  meaning  of  the  two.    Liens  are  of  two 
The  clotli  and  iron  manufactories  are  kinds  :  1.  particular  liens,  tliat  is,  where 
considerable,  and  guns  and  cloths  are  ex«  the  person  m  possession  of  ^oods  may  de- 
ported in  large  <iuantiti<>s.     The  new  tain  tliem  until  a  claim,  which  accrues  to 
troo|>9  of  Turkey  liave  Ijetii  ehiefly  armed  him  from  those  identical  goods,  is  satisfied ; 
from  tlie  workshops  of  Liege. — Liege^  the  and,  2.  general  lienSt  that  is,  where  tlie 
cafiitBl  of  the  province,  Hea  in  a  valley  on  the  person  in  poaseaslon  may  deudn  d»e  good% 
Meuse,  at  its  confluence  witli  the  Ourthe.  not  only  for  his  clniin  nccming  from  them^ 
Liege  was  formerly  tbrtitied.   There  are  but  also  for  the  general  balance  of  his  ae> 
17  bridges  across  the  river.  The  popuIa>  count  with  the  owiienL    Again,  some 
tion  is  47,000;  houses,  8000.   There  arc  liensare  given  bv  tlie  common  law,  without 
40  clmrcln'«  in  the  city,    hm.  50° 2!2"  any  agreement  F>etween  the  parties ;  s^unc 
N. ;  Ion.  5°  ;U' 50"  E.    The  inhabitants  are  created  by  express  agreement,  and 
aae  chiefly  \ValIoona,  who  speak  a  cor-  some  by  usage ;  wnldi  istier,  indeed,  im« 
nipt  Frenrli,  mixed  with  Spanish  and  plies  an  agreement,  because,  when  n  rnan 
Crenuaii.   Muskets  are  made  fh)m  the  enters  into  any  business,  where  a  particu- 
faltieof  acrown  to  500  louladVMr*  There  lar  usage  is  generally  adopted,  be  m  pro- 
are  also  cannon-founderi(»,  zinc- works,  amned  to  oonaent  to  be  bound  by  that 
tanneries,  &c.    Nails  are  manufactured  usage,  unless,  in  his  dealings  with  otliera, 
Quantity.   A  univeraity  was  he  expressly  protests  against  iL — 1.  The 
-^atUqgeUairXwhiehfprevioiis  oommoB  bw  gives  a  lien  to  Ifae  ponoa  ia 
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poiscfsion  of  goods  in  tliree  msfances:  1.  cover  the  price  must  be  by  a  suit  at  law; 

When  the  comraon  law  compels  Uie  mem-  and  we  may  here  remark,  that  a  creditor 

bflis  of  any  portieular  trade  or  bmuiea;  cin  never  prejadice  his  right  of  mahaialo- 

without  any  option  mi  their  part,  to  accept  ing  an  action  for  his  deniand,  l)y  insisting 

employment  from  every  pKcrson  who  is  on  his  right  of  detaining  the  gooiip,  for  the 

¥rilling  to  pay  a  feawpable  compensation,  action  and  the  lien  are  concurrent  righ^:, 

mreoonipeBielartlieburden  which  it  thus  and  do  not  int^riefe  with  estth  oUicr. 

throws  tipon  them,  it  nJlows  them  to  de-  — II.  General  liens  are  only  created  by 

tain  such  goods  as  are  delivered  to  them  express  agreement,  or  by  usage.   It  baa 

hi  th0  ooum  of 'their  buahiesB,  nntU  tha  baai  determined,  that  attotneys  and  ao- 

owner  has  satisfied  any  debt  which  may  fidton^  bankers,  factora  and  brokers,  fai- 

havc  arisen  ont  of  the  transaction  in  which  wirance-brokers,  and  pome  others,  nre, 

the  goods  wore  ho  delivered.    Innkeepers  by  tiie  custom  of  tlieir  respective  trades 

oommoo  carriers  and  farriers  are  enotled  and  pralhnions,  entided  to  a  fien  on  the 

to  this  species  of  lien ;  for  instfinro,  tbr  i>rop<'rty  of  iheir  clients,  ciistomerH  and 

proprietor  of  a  coach  need  not  f;ive  up  a  employers,  for  the  pnneral  balance  of 

parcel  until  the  carriage  of  it  be.  paid  for.  their  accounts.    Thun  an  attorney  may 

%  When  goods  aracMUvared  to  u  tmdi  detain  papeis  which  have  been  deliTored 

man,  or  any  other,  to  ex[>ond  his  l.ihor  to  him  to  a^nist  in  the  conducting  of 

upon,  he  is  entitled  to  detain  those  goods  one  cause,  as  a  security  for  the  costs  of 

until  h«  fs  remuneiated  Ibr  the  labor  anodier;  and,  if  he  muni  dtem  tA  bSf 

which  Ik-  so  rx()ends.  Thus  a  tailor  is  cUell^and  they  come  a^^-inlo  InB  poe- 

not  ohiijxod  to  take  a  customer's  cloth  and  searion,  his  lifn  revives  ;  for,  in  the  ca?ie 

make  it  into  a  coat,  but,  if  he  consents  to  ofa'  gmeral  hen,  it  niatters  not  ivhether 

nMdte  the  coat,  the  ctiatomer  cannot  eom«>,  the  same  ordiflerent  papeni  vfe  ddiverad 

pel  him  to  deliver  it  until  he  is  paid  for  to  the  perwiii  cmjiittyed,  his  right  of  do- 

the  makinjT.    The  first  kind  seenis  to  be  taining  l>cing  the  same  in  l>ofli  instances, 
included  in  tlio  second,  but  they  art  kept      Lieou-Kieou.   (See  Loo-Cfwo.) 
iSttimetf'  becaiise  h  is  eiippoara  that  tlie      Lieutenaitt.'  This  word,  like  captain 

first  was,  at  one  time,  the  only  8|iccicH  of  (q.  v.),  and  many  otliers,  has  nx-eived  gnid- 

licn  allowed  by  the  common  law,  and  uolly  a  much  narrower  meaning  tlian  it  had 

that  the  second  was  a  BiibseC]nent  inven-  origmaHy.   Its  tme  meaning  is  a  deputy^  a 

tion,  adopted  on  equitable  considerations  SiibatUute^  from  llie  Frencb  lieu  (place,  post) 

in  limitation  of  it.    3.  When  iroods  have  and  tenant  (holder).    A  litulenanr ^^nhcU 

t)C€U  saved  trom  the  perils  of  the  sea,  the  du  rwfaume  is  a  person  invested  with 

salvor  maydetafai  tli^  milil  hk  dahn  fyr  almost  all  the  powers  of  tfie  aovereign. 

salvage  i.<J  satisfied  ;  but  tlit-  finder  of  Such  was  the  count  d'Artois  (afterwards 

goods  b.'us  in  no  oIIkt  casi;  a  lien  on  the  Charles  X)  before  Louis  XViII  entered 

goods  found,  in  resne<  t  of  tlie  trouble  and  Fnuicc,  in  1814.   The  duke  of  Orleans^ 

mcpense  to  which  tne  finding  and  pre8<*rv-  before  he  accepted  the  crown  aa  Louii- 

ing  of  them  may  have  sulyertf'd  him.    All  Philip,  was  a|)j)()inted  to  the  !«ame  office 

these  arc  particular  liens;  and,  therefore,  by  the  chamber  of  deputies.  lAeuUnanl- 

tlie  coach  proprietor  may  mH  datahi  die  general  waa  fbrmefiy  the*  tide  of  a  con^ 

ptroel,  nor  may  the  tailor  detain  the  manding  generalj  but  at  prewnth  signifies 

coat,  nor  the  salvor  the  property  saved,  the  depn^e  abov(^  major-p^neral.  Lieu- 

untU  payment  of  the  carriage  of  a  for-  tenant-colonel  is  the  officer  between  the 

mer  paieel,  or  of  die  price  of  another  colonel  and  major.  Xaenleium/,  in  mi]> 

coat,  or  of  aalyage  which  accnicd  for  itary  language,  signifies  the  officer  next 

savinff  oilier  poods.    Another  nde  with  Ik  Iow  a  captain.    There  nre  first  lieuten- 

regard  to  particukr  hens  is,  that  they  ex-  aius,  and  second,  or  aoiui-licutcnantSf  with 

iat  only  ab  long  aa  the  poMrioo  of  tlic  different  pay.  A  fieutenant  in  the  navy 

goods  is  retained  by  the  person  who  has  is  the  second  officer  next  in  command  to 

the  lien.   If  ho  once  dcUver  up  the  goods  the  captain  of  a  ship.   According  to  the 

to  the  owner,  he  waves  his  lien,  which  is  new  oiiganization  or  the  French  navy,  of 

tbefeby  ao  MTectually  annihilated,  that  it  1831,  there  arc  Ueutenantt  de  vaisseau  and 

will  not  be  revived,  even  if  the  same  goods  Ueutennnt.t  de  frfi^idr^  formerly  called  m-> 

flhould  ailerwarda  return  into  bis  posses-  itigiua  de  vaisseau,   Tiie  latter  can  com- 

iioB.   Iliuis    the  tdhnr  dellrer  the  coat,  roimd  only  in  the  ibeence  of  the  fimner. 

and  it  is  uterwards  sent  to  bim  to  lie  In  England,  the  forrf-/uu/cn<rn/ of  a  county 

mended,  he  cannot  then  detain  it  ns  a  se-  has  the  authority  to  call  out  the  militia  in 

curiQr  for  the  original  price,  but  only  for  case  of  invasion  or  rebellion.  The  gov- 

dwcmtof  nmduig.  Hto  lamedy  to  re-  cniorofMaiidit  ataoeaDadfanUieiiem- 
voK.  nL  46 
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ant  of  Ireland.  lo  some  English  colonicfs 
joinily  under  a  fr(yoernor-^rneral,  the  chi^f 
niai^i^tmte  of  each  separate  colony  is  called 
UruienanJt-gimmor,  Many  oT the  U.teM 
rhoow*  runitennnt-^ovrmors  toaCtinCMB 
of  (jie  governor's  death,  Suu 

LfPB.  (See  Phyaiolofnf') 

Lipr-Preservers.  The  human  body 
is  a  little  lighter  tlian  an  cuuhI  bulk  of 
water,  so  tliat  it  naturally  floats  in  this 
fluid.  The  mouth,  however,  in  the  caae  of 
nio«t  mfsii  lyinj^  niotioiiless  in  thf  water, 
would  sink  below  the  »urt'uce,  if  the  iicod 
were  not  thrown  back  by  a  muoeidar  eA 
fort.  Many  persons  who  fall  into  still 
water,  and  are  unable  to  swini,  might  be 
8ave<l,  if  they  had  presence  of  mind  suf- 
Aeient  to  preserve  a  proper  poihioa.  The 
specifir  levity  of  the  body,  in  rompnrison 
with  water,  inakoe  it  easy  to  keep  tbu  up- 
per part  of  to  oooaiderabqr  elevated  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  by  attaching  to 
the  clicst  some  buoyant  substance,  even 
though  its  bulk  be  not  great ;  and  many 
contrivances,  called  Ij/e-prtioverSf  have 
Neil  invented  witli  this  view.  A  ^at 
portion  of  thcni,  however,  have  been 
ibund,  in  practice,  of  little  or  no  use.  One 
of  th«  latest  is  iho  invention  of  a  Mr. 
Scbefier,  in  Eugiaud.  It  consists  of  a 
ImHow  ^Iind«»',  Ibnned  widMwt  a  aetun, 
and  perfectly  air-tight,  bent  when  dialeod> 
ed  with  air  and  ready  f»ir  tise  :  or  it  is 
what  may  be  termed  a  cylindrical  nngt 
without  a  aeam,  and  ¥nthout  a  break,  w 
this  rinp:,thc  externa]  dinmntcr  is  grncrally 
about  22i  iuchea,  the  intental  diameter 
about  19;  and  die  dkuneier  of  the  cyUnder 
atmut  5|,the  dimensions  varying,  of  course, 
l)y  l>oinjj  sfKTially  adapted  lo  the  size  of 
the  person  by  whom  it  is  designed  to  be 
employed.  It  contains  a  smallstop-coek, 
to  which  an  ivory  pipe  is  fixed.  Through 
this  pipe  tlie  air  is  injected  by  tlie  tnouth| 
and  retained  by  tiie  stop-cock ;  the  adjust- 
ment  and  inflation  only  occupying  the 
i<hort  spare  of  one  minute.  When  unex- 
{mnded,  it  folds  up  into  a  very  Hmall  com- 
pass, so  as  to  be  conveyed  in  the  pocket ; 
ami  is  afeo  ver\'  portable,  its  weight  being 
but  twelve  ounces.  Another  life-preserver, 
invented  in.the  U.  States,  by  h  gentleman 
of  Connecticut,  docs  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  this,  except  that  it  is  a 
straight  cylinder.  It  is  made  of  cloth 
iiHthoutaaeam,and  rendered  impervious 
to  water  by  a  i'n  |>nnition  of  raoiurhfuir, 
is  about  two  fcut,  or  two  and  a  half  feet 
long,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter; 
is  fdled  like  the  one  fij-st  deikTil>ed,  and 
m>(Mired  to  the  body  by  means  of  straps 
passing  over  the  ihoiiMeia.  When  empty, 


it  occupies  but  little  room,  and  may  even 
Ix!  worn  by  a  man  laboring  on  the  docic 
of  a  vessel  in  danger.   He  can  inflate  it  iu 
a  ftw  momenta,  when  be  fiada  it  neeei 
Borv  to  tnist  himself  to  the  waves, 

LioAMSNT,  in  anatomy  ;  a  strung,  com- 
pact sttbalance,  serving  to  join  two  bones 
together.  A  ligament  is  more  flexible 
thtm  a  cartilage,  not  easily  ruptured  or 
torn,  and  does  not  yield,  or  at  least  yields 
verv  Httla,  wbm  pulled. 

LiGATrRK,  in  surgery,  is  a  cord,  l>and, 
or  sthnff  j  or  the  binding  any  part  of  the 
bodT  wnh  a  cord,  band,iiilet,  &C.,  wheAar 
of  leather,  linen,  or  any  other  maner. 
Ligatures  are  used  to  extend  or  replace 
bones  tliat  are  broken  or  dislocated  ;  to 
tie  the  patients  down  in  litiioioiny  and 
arnpiitalions ;  to  tie  upon  the  veins  in 
phlebotomy,  on  the  arteries  in  aniputa- 
tiona,  or  in  large  wounds;  to  aecure  the 
s|)rmt8  that  are  applied  to  fractures  ;  to  tie 
up  the  processes  of  tlie  peritoneum,  with 
the  spennatic  vessels,  in  caauation;  and, 
Imdy,  in  taking  off  warts  or  other  ezcna- 
cenres  by  ligature.  Ligature  is  also  used 
to  signity  a  kind  of  bondage  or  fiUet,  tied 
rmiiM  the  nedt,  arm,  leg,  or  other  pait  of 

the  lK>fHes  of  men  or  Ix^asts,  to  divert  OT 
drive  ofl'  some  disease,  accident,  Sec 

LiOATUiucs,  among  printers,  am  types 
consisting  of  two  lettere  or  charactei's 
joined  together;  as  ff,  Ji,  Jl.  The  old 
editions  of  Greek  authors  are  extremely 
flill  of  ligMurea ;  the  Ugatvrea  of  Stephens 
are  by  much  the  most  beautiful. 

Lioar  is  that  which  renders  objeca 
perceptible  to  our  sense  of  seeing,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  that 
fidl  under  the  contemplation  of  the  phi- 
losopher :  at  tlie  same  time  it  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  one  that  is  aa  little 
iinderstoo*!,  and  upon  which  o[Hnions  are 
aa  much  divided,  as  any  of  the  most 
abatrasemlpecta  of  philoaophical  inquiry. 
Some  consider  liglit  aa  a  fluid  per  at ; 
while  others  consider  it  mervly  as  a  prin- 
ciple, and  attribute  to  it  a  sort  of  pression, 
or  vibration  propagated  from  the  luminous 
body  through  a  subtile,  ethereal  mediutn. 
The  ancients  believed  it  to  be  propagated 
fipom  the  sun  and  other  hmnnous  bodies 
instantaneously ;  but  the  observadons  of 
the  modems  have  shown  that  this  was  an 
erroneous  hy|H)thesis,  and  tliat  light,  like 
any  other  projectile,  employs  a  certain 
time  in  passing  fmin  otie  part  of  space  to 
another,  though  the  velocity  of  its  motion 
is  truly  astoniHifaig,ashasbeen  msnilbstod 
in  various  ways.  Ami  first,  from  the 
eclipses  of  Jiipiti  r's  satellites;  it  wiw  ob- 
served by  Kuumer,  thai  the  cclipt^  of 
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tboie  satellites  happen  sometimes  sooner  the  same  hypothesis,  urging  some  further 

and  Bometimea  later  ttan  tlie  timee  given  objections  to  the  materialitv  of  light,  be- 

bj  the  teUeB  of  them,  and  that  the  oner-  sidles  those  of  doctor  Franklhi  move  al- 

▼ation  was  before  or  after  the  computed  luded  to.    Nnwton  first  discovered  that 

times,  according  as  the  earth  was  nearer  certain  bodies  exercise  on  light  u  peculiar 

to  or  fiuther  from  Jupher  than  the  ihean  attraetive  Ibree.  When  a  ray  paasea  oh- 

distance.    Hence  it  was  concluded  that  liquely  from  air  into  aiiy  trmsparent  liquid 

dlis  circumstance  depended  on  the  dis-  or  solid  surface,  it  undergoes,  at  its  en- 

taoee  of  Jupiter  fiom  the  earth ;  and  that,  trance,  an  aninilar  flexure,  which  is  called 

to  account  tor  it,  we  nHHlaappoae  that  the  reflwUen.  The  variation  of  diia  depaiturs 

Tight  is  14  minutes  in  crossing  the  earth's  from  thn  rectilineal  path  for  any  particular 

orbit   The  originul  observations  have  re-  substance,  depends  on  tiie  obUquity  of  tlie 

eeived  aome  correclioni^  and  it  is  noir  ray  to  th(6  lenracting  surfiice ;  so  that  the 

found  that,  when  the  earth  is  rxncfly  l)e-  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  is  to  thnt  of 

tween  Jupiter  and  the  sun,  lus  satellites  the  angle  of  incidence  in  a  constant  ratio, 

me  aeen  ecGpeed  about  cigiu  minutes  and  Newton,  having  (bund  tliat  unctuous  or 

e  quarter  sooner  than  tliey  could  be  ac-  inflammable  bodies  oocamoned  a  <,'re.-iter 

coraing  to  the  tables ;  but  when  the  earth  deviation  in  tlie  luminous  rays  than  tlieir 

is  nearly  in  tiie  opposite  point  of  its  orbit,  attractive  mass,  or  density,  gave  reason  to 

tbeee  eelipaea  happen  about  eight  miniiteB  ezpeet»  conjeetnied,  that  both  the  diainond 

and  a  quarter  later  than  tlic  tal)le8  pre-  and  water  contained  combustible  matter — 

diet  them.    Hence,  then,  it  is  certain  a  conjecture  wiiich  was  verified  by  subee- 

diattiie  niotioDof  Bghtia  not  instantane-  '4|uent  discovery.    Doctor  WoUasttm  in- 

otjs,  but  that  it  talces  up  about  16^  minutes  vented  a  very  ingenious  apparatus,  in 

of  time  to  pass  over  a  space  equal  to  the  which,  by  means  of  a  rectangular  prism 

diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  which  is  of  Hint  glase,  tlie  index  of  refraction 

naarijr  190,000,000  of  milea  hi  leogth,  or  of  each  anhstance  is  n&d  off  at  once 

at  the  rate  of  200,000  miles  per  second — a  hy  a  veniicr,  the  three  sides  of  a  movable 

GouclusioQ  which,  it  may  be  added,  is  tnansle  peribrming  the  0{)erati(His  of  re- 

plaeed  beyond  doubt,  by  the  abenedon  ef  dnemn  m  e  verv  compendioua  manner, 

the  stars  discovered  by  the  celebrated  doc-  {PMLThmt^  t8QSS.)  But  transparent  media 

tor  Bradley.    Upon  the  subject  of  the  ma-  occasion  not  merely  a  certain  flexure  of 

teriality  of  light,  doctor  Franklin  observes,  the  white  sunbeam,  called  the  mean  rtjrat' 

in  expressing  his  dissent  from  the  doctrine  Hkm  i  Ifaey-  fikewise  decompoee  it  into  ha 

that  fight  consists  of  particles  of  matter  constituent  colors.    This  efl^ect  is  called 

continually  dnven  off  from  tiie  sun's  sur-  duptrtion.   Now,  the  mean  refractive  and 

ftoe,  wMi  such  enormotis  swiftness  d»persive  powers  of  bodies  aie  not  pio- 

**  Must  not  the  smallest  portion  conceive-  portional  to  each  other.    In  some  rcfract- 

able  have,  with  such  a  motion,  a  force  mg  media,  the  mean  angle  of  refraction  is 

eaoeoding  that  of  a  24  pounder  disohar^ped  smaller,  whilst  the  angle  of  dispcraonis 

fiom  a  cannon?  Must  not  the  sun  dimin»h  larger.   FwOk  the  leOMtive  fK>wer  of 

exceedingly  by  sticli  a  waste  of  matter,  bodies,  we  may,  in  milny  cases,  mfer  their 

and  tlie  planets,  instead  of  drawing  nearer  chemical  constitution.    For  discovering 

to  him,  as  aome  have  feared,  recede  to  the  purity  of  esMnotial  oil8,an  emmination 

greater  distances,  through  the  lessened  at-  with  doctor  WoUaston's  instmment  is  of 

traction  ?    Yet  theee  particles,  with  this  great  utility,  on  account  of  the  amaUness 

amazing  modoo,  vriil  not  drive  belbfe  of  the  quantitv  requisite  for  triaL  Tide 

them  or  remove  the  least  and  slight-  idea  of  doctor  vVollaston  has  been  happily 

est  dust  they  meet  with,  and  the  sun  prosecuted  by  M.  Biot  with  regard  to 

appears  to  continue  of  his  ancient  di-  gaseous  compounds ;  and  wo  now  have 

menrtons,and  his  attendants  move  in  dieur  accurate  taMea  of  the  refractive  power  of 

ancient  orbits."   He  therefore  conjectures  all  transparent  gaseons,  liquid  and  solid 

that  all  the  phenomena  of  light  may  be  bodies.  Carburet  of  sulj^hur  exceeds  all  flu- 

more  properly  adved,  by  supposing  all  id  subetances  in  leftective  power,  suipMS- 

^paoefiDed  with  a  subtile  elastic  fluid,  not  ing  even  flint  glass,  topaz  and  tourmalin ; 

vimble  when  at  rest,  but  which,  by  its  vibra-  and  in  dispersive  power,  it  exceeds  every 

tions,  affects  that  tine  sense  in  tlie  eye,  as  fluid  substance  except  oil  of  cassia.  Kays 

thoaa  of  the  air  sillbct  the  gnaser  oisana  of  li^ht,  in  travereing  the  grsaier  number 

of  the  ear  ;  and  even  that  difltrent  de-  of  crystnlli/ed  Iwdies,  src  commonly  spUt 

grees  of  vibration  of  this  medium  may  into  two  p<*nciis  ;  one  of  which,  called  the 

ceuastheappsarHMea  of  dUlbient  eobn.  awfiwre  ray,  foitowa  the  eewmwi  lawe  of 

AidihecdSiaiedEokr  hasiMj^^  nAaetteyagnaaMyie  ifae  tdHwiDnM 
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to^  wliibt  dieollier,  called  the  extraordbm- 

ry  ray,  obeys  very  different  laws.  This 
phenoiuenoo  is  produced  m  all  troui^rcot 
ciytAals,  whoee  primidTe  fonn  is  neitlMr  • 
cube  nor  a  regular  octaliedron.  The 
division  of  the  beam  is  prouter  or  1«  nr- 
cordiug  to  the  nature  ol'  tltc  crybiul,  and 
the  diieetkni  io  which  it  it  cut ;  but,  of 
all  known  .sul)?if  uu  t  s,  that  which  pro- 
duces this  phouomeuuu  ui  the  luodt  alriii- 
in^  niauner,  is  the  cnrsiallisEed  caibonate 
of  Ume,  called  IctlanJ  spar.  If  the  white 
HunlH^am,  uilinitted  through  a  small  hole 
of  a  wiuduw-almtter  into  a  darkened 
room,  be  made  to  po»<  through  a  triiu);^ai- 
lar  prinm  of  |»IasM,  it  will  Iw  diviilcd  into 
a  number  of  spluudid  colors,  which  may 
be  duown  upon  a  sheet  oC  paper.  New- 
ttH)  aaccrtaiued  tlmt  if  this  colored  image, 
or  tpcetruiH,  ns  it  is  called,  l>c  divided  into 
800  jwts,  the  red  will  occupy  45,  the  or- 
ange 27,  die  yellow  48,  the  grceu  (JO,  tlte 
Wtif  '50,  the  indip)  40,  and  tlx"  \iolct  HO. 
The  red  raya,  beius  leaM  beiit  by  tiie  priiuu 
llomthedbeetioiiOTthe  white  beain,arBaud 
10  he  least  refracted,  or  the  least  refrangi- 
ble, whilr  the  violet  mys,  being  alway*  at 
the  other  extreiiiitv  of  the  sjiectruui,  are 
called  the  moet  refrangible.  If  these  dif- 
ferently  rf)!ored  rays  of  hght  W  now  con- 
centrated ou  one  spot,  by  a  letu)|  they  will 
reproduce  coloileaa  light.  Newton  a»* 
cribe^  the  diflbreut  eolorr*  of  bodies  to 
their  power  of  alisorbing  all  tlic  primitive 
colorBi  except  the  ^culiiu*  one  which  they 
ntfae^  aild  of  which  color  they  tlkcrefore 
appear  to  our  eye.  The  different  colored 
ra^a  poaseMS  veiy  different  powers  of  iliu- 
nuroatioii.  The  lightest  greeu,  or  deep^ 
yellow,  which  are  near  the  centre,  throw 
more  light  on  a  printed  page  than  any  of 
the  rays  towards  eitlier  side  of  Uie  spectrum. 
Tlie  rajs  of  tlie  prismatic  s^iectrmn  differ 
fiom  one  anotlier  ulso  in  their  heating 
power,  as  was  first  noticed .  by  Herschel. 
IB  Hewinf  the  sun,  by  means  of  large  t^so- 
copcs,  througli  differently  coloreil  darken- 
uig  glasses,  he  sometimes  experienced  a 
strong  heiu,  attended  witli  very  httle  li^ht, 
and,  at  other  times,  he  had  a  strong  ligtit 
vriih  a  Utile  heat  This  obrter\  aii<»n  led  to 
his  well  known  researches  upo^  tiiis  sub- 
ject, fiom  which  he  conchided  .tliat  the 
maximuna  heal  ia  just  without  the  spec- 
trum, beyond  the  red  ray.  Others  have 
fiMind  the  greatest  heat  in  the  red  ray  itself; 
hul  the  recent  olieervatious  of  M.  Seebeck 
have  Rhowni  that  the  point  of  greatest  heat 
was  variable,  according  to  the  Iciiul  of 
priam  wliich  was  employed  Ibr  raftacthig 
the  rayn.  When  a  prism  of  fiun  flint 
glaas  is  used,  the  greatest  heat  is  constantly 


bejTood  Aa  rad  $  wheo  a  prism  of  cnnvn 

gl.Lss,  the  great<'st  heat  h  iu  tlie  red  itself, 
it  has  long  been  known,  that  the  aolarhglu 
ia  capaUa  of  pcoduciiiypowefftil  eheinioal 
changeai  Om  of  tlw  most  striking  in- 
8iance«  of  it  \s  its  power  of  darkening  the 
white  chloride  of  alver — an  effect  which 
taltes  place  slowly  in  the  difibsed  U^t 
da\  .but  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  unimlea 
by  exiMsuretothesuubeaui.  Thiaefiiectwaa 
mrmerly  attributed  to  the  infllietice  of  the 
luiniuous  rays;  but  it  appeal^  fn>m  iho 
obeienations  of  Ri tier  and  WolIn.s{»Mi,  that 
it  \s  ow  ing  to  the  presence  of  certaiu  raya^ 
that  excite  neither  heat  nor  light,  SSmI 
which,  from  their  |K.'culiar  agency,  are 
termed  dimicai  rays.  It  is  iii>uud  that 
the  gieateat  eheroieal  adioo  ia-  eocdlad 
just  beyond  the  violet  ray  of  the  prismatie 
8|)ectrum,  and  that  the  spot  next  io  ener- 
g)'  is  occupied  by  the  violet  ray  itself,  and 
mat  the  ptoperty  gnduallv  diminishes  as 
we  advance  to  tli«  im*en,  oeyoud  which  it 
scenia  wholly  wanting.  The  sunbeams, 
in  traversing  a  colored  glass,  produce 
similar  effects  to  those  caused  by  the  di^ 
ferently  cohered  |X)riions  of  the  spfrinitn. 
Thus  the  cliloriile  ol'  silver  acouiros  a 
black  tuit  beliind  a  blue  or  violet  asi^  but 
does  not  blacken  iM-hind  a  red  or  orange 
on  tile  oilier  liand,  it  becomes  red 
a  red  glass,  and  that  much  mom 
quickly  than  even  in  the  solar  8|K'ctruiii. 
Light  produced  by  coal  and  oU  gases,  or 
by  olenant  gas,  even  when  conceutnued 
so  as  to  pnxluce  a  Hi  nsible  degree  of  lieo^ 
was  found,  by  ^Ir.  Braude,  to  oecai!'M>n  no 
change  in  the  color  of  muriate  of  silver, 
nor  in  nUxtnrea  of  chkmne  and  hydrogen ; 
while  the  light  emitted  by  electrized  char- 
coal speedily  oflected  the  muriate,  and 
caustMl  tliese  gases  to  unite,  and  aotne- 
times  witli  oq^oaion.  The  concentialMl 
light  of  the  moon,  like  that  of  the  gascA, 
produce<l  no  change.  The  importance 
of  hght  to  plants  is  well  known :  dcpriv<ad 
of  it,  thev  become  white,  and  cf>ntain  an 
excess  of  sacchaiine  and  aqueous  parti 
cles ;  and  ilowere  owe  the  variety  and  in 
tensity  of  their  huea  lo  the  influence  of  the 
solar  Warns.  Even  animals  require  the 
j>roseuce  of  the  rays  of  the  mm,  and  their 
odora  seem  materially  to  depend  upon  the 
rhemi<'al  inflnence  of  tlicse  ray.s.  A  coiu- 
parisou  between  the  polar  and  tropical 
animals,  and  between  the  parts  of  theur 
bodies  exposed,- and  thoaa  not  eiposed  io 
light,  shows  the  contM^mcss  of  this  opin- 
ion. (For  ail  accouut  of  the  phyiojcal 
affeotioiM^  and  other  cheaaieal  enbett  of 
liirlit,  see  Optics,  PAoifpliraMMm^ '  tad 
J^oiarizatioH  Jj^Uj 
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LMt^MtrroHm^*  (See  Aherration.)  wMm  oT diMiiigairiiiiig  each  ligfatbowe 

Diffuaiim  ^4it  PMekt.  (See  fiom  every  other,  &s  well  as  from  other 

DniSbUihfS  Ugto  on  shore  or  in  abipfl,  or  in  the 

LioBT  Cataut,  or  Hobss.    (flee  beaTene.    The  bm  oooebructed  tight- 

Omikjf,)  housc^s  in  Great  Britain,are  fitted  up  fiidi 

LieHTER ;  a  lai^,  open,  flat-bottomed  paraholic  reflectors,  consisting  of  a  circu- 

▼HBel,  employed  to  carry  goods  to  or  from  iar  sheet  of  copper,  plated  with  nlver,  in 

adiip.  the  proportion  or  sbtouBees  to  eechpoiAsd 

LioHTFooT,  John,  a  learned  Enjrfish  of  cojiiht,  and  formed  hito  a  ]>arabolic 

divine,  bom  1G02,  received  his  education  cur>'e,  by  ilie  assistanre  of  a  gauge,  by  a 

at  Ciirist-churcbj  Cambridjge.   He  made  very  nice  process  of  iiammeriug.  The 

extraordinary  adnaieea  in  die  Greek  leflector,  tlius  shaped,  is  then  polished 

and  Latin  lungimgrs,  and  became  curate  with  the  hand.     An   Argand  lamp  is 

of  Nortoo-uoder-Hales.    Sir  Kowland  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  paraboloidal 

Cotton  made  Mr.  Lig^htfocK  hii  ehaplain,  suiikoe,  and  the  oil  is  supplied  by  the 

and  took  him  into  his  house,  where  he  lamp  behind.   But  the  dlHiidvantages  of 

applied  hirnfelf  to  Hebrew  with  sinpjlar  this  mode  are  acknowledged  ;  micli  ns  the 

assiduity  and  success.   In  1639,  he  printed  loss  of  light,  partly  from  its  abborption  by 

}i^ibmmk,mtiMEnMHt,wW»e^  die  refleoior,  and  partly  flom  die  eolliiioii 

laniea.  Christian  and  Judaical,  whirh  he  of  the  rays;  the  imposHibilit  y  of  inereaang 

dedicated  to  sir  Rowland  Cotton,  v>  ho  tiie  intensity  of  the  light  in  dark  and  hazy 

presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Ashley,  weather ;  tiic  difficulty  of  forming  distin- 

m  StaflSifdiiiinu    Hera  he  resided  unttl  guisbing  lights,  &c.   The  important  in- 

his  appointment  as  one  of  the  jmrliatnen-  vention  of  the  polyzonal  lenses,  in  which 

taty  assembly  of  divines  rendered  it  uece»-  redaction  is  employed  instead  of  reflec- 

sary  fbt  him  to  remoiTe  to  London.  He  don,  seems,  therefore,  likelv  to  supersede 

%vannly  pressed  die  ^edy  aatdement  of  the  use  of  reflectors.    This  subject  is 

the  church,  in  the  Presbyterian  form.    In  treated  by  Brewster  {jyanmcUons  of  the 

1655,  he  became  vice-chancellor  of  Cam-  Royal  Societjf  qf  EdhUna^hf  voL  zil  and 

bridffs,  and  ssolously  protnoied  the  poly-  by  M.  Fiwnel,  in  a  nmnoir  read  Mbm 

glot  Bible.    After  the  ret>toration,  he  was  the  academy  of  science-^  at  Puns — Sur  tai 

appointed  one  of  tlie  assistants  at  the  nmwfxtu  Sysihne  tTEclairage  des  Pharts 

Savoy   conference,  where  he,  however,  (1623) — and  the  imperfections  of  the  oara- 

dttendod  bntonoa  or  twioe,  giving  all  his  boBc  reOectora,  and  the  anperiority  of  the 

attention  to  the  completion  of  his  Harmo-  polyzonal  lenses  over  others,  are  explained, 

ny.    lie  died  Dec.  ti,  1(375.   The  worlLB  Another  iumortant  problem  is  tiie  con* 

of  doctor  Lightfoot,  who,  ftr  niifabiiea]  structiou  or  distinguishing  lights,  so  that 

learning,  has  had  few  equals,  were  {Minted  the  mariner  niuy  not  Ije  deceived  in  tak- 

in  1684,  in  2  vols.,  folio;  imd  again,  with  ing  one  lighthouse  for  another.  Siiifrleand 

additions,  at  Amsterdam,  in  ItitiO ;  and  by  double  stationary  lights,  or  lights  disposed 

]>iMien,  at  Utraeiit,  100^  in  8  vok  An  in  diflbent  fivrma,  ivere  M  employed : 

octavo  volume  of  his  remains  was  alw  revolvinfr  lii»hte  were  next  adopted,  which 

published  by  Stnt  [)e,  which  contains  some  apj)eared  and  disappeared  at  intervals;  and 

curious  purticulare  of  his  private  life.  these  are  sometimes  exhibited  double  or 

Li«»vnioiraBa  wera  in  use  witli  the  an-  triple.   The  lights  may  be  ao  disposed  as 

cicnts.  The  towers  of  Sestos  and  Abydos,  only  to  illuminate  the  safe  channel.  Dlf- 

the  colossus  of  Rhodes,  tlie  well-known  fereoce  of  color  is  sometimes  made  use  of 

tower  on  die  istand  of  Pharos,  oflTAIexan-  aa  a  dpsdncdon.  It  aomeiiinei  beeoowa 


dria,  are  examples.   Suetonius  alno  men-  diailnMlii  aa  In  hazy  weather,  to 

tiotm  a  loftj'  tower  at  Ostia,  and  another  on  a  ven.'  intense  light.    A  plan  was  pro- 

tfac  coast  ot  IkUavia,  erected  for  the  purpose  posed,  to  etl'eci  this  object,  by  heuteoant 

of  guiding  the  mariner  by  tfaeir  ligbt  In  Dnimmond  {PhiUmffk,  TVont.,  1896),  by 

lighting  a  great  extent  of  coast,  it  becomM  directing  upon  a  ball  of  chalk,  a  quarter 

oecesHjiry  to  provide  for  the  dibtribution  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  three  alcoholic 

of  tbe  ligluhouses  in  such  a  manner,  that  flames,  by  means  of  a  stream  of  oxygen, 

tli^  may  lie  reaifily  distinguiBlied  fiom  Tiie  employment  of  gas,  in  ligfadimMS 

eacli  other,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  has  also  been  recommended, 

disposed  as  not  to  leave  vessels  without  i'Yoaittu|'i^/i<  diflcrs  from  tbepreced- 

aomc  \ro\ni  by  which  to  direct  their  course ;  ing  br  its  being  erected  on  board  a  tomI, 

waaA,  in  coosmicting  each  member  of  tlie  which  is  stronffy  moovDd  upon  a  sand  or 

series,  care  should  be  taken  to  provide  for  shallow,  tO  fVaiB  fiAlgM  agBw  appnaeh- 

a  aufficicnt  briJiiang  of  light,  and  for  ingiL 
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LioHT  InrAivTRT;  a  nanip  irivm  to  all 
tbol-HukJiera  not  intended  lu  liglit  tu  cul- 
lOBB,  or,  at  least,  to  fight  cMaiy  w  afaarp- 
Hliooters.  Tlu'.y  an\  iu  BOtrn'  armies,  the 
()pf>o8ite  to  grmadiart.  However,  liglU 
v/atUrtf  it  BOI  a  diidnguiahiog  nanie, 
aeconliiig  to  the  present  organization  of 
annicfl.  (See  ii^fimUy,  TirmUeunf  and 
Cmuutier.) 

'  LraBtMiMk  (See  EUctricUy.) 
LfonTMMO-RoD.    (See  Conductor.) 
LiouTwooo ;  «  name  given,  iu  Ameri- 
ea,  li»  the  kMMi  aiid  oiner  lenKNM  paili 

of  pine  trees. 

Lio.'VE,  Charles  Joseph,  prince  de,  a 
brave  soldier  and  talented  auiliur,  wvui 
bom  at  Brueaela,  in  1735b  The  prince  de 
L'jpue  devoted  his  <*nrly  yf^1^s  to  tlio  study 
of  tlie  claaaica  and  the  scieuce  of  war.  In 
1755,  be  enteral  the  Aunriaa  8erneei,and 
■enred  as  captain  till  1758.  In  ]75!>,  he 
wa.s  made  coIoik  I.  At  the  end  of  the 
war,  he  wsun  >i.dinnvi\  m  the  Netherlands, 
widi  the  rank  of  iitajof'^'ncrul,  and  tlte 
count  irArtoi.s  iiivitfd  liiiii  to  the  FtTtich 
court,  where  his  bociel|  was  geuentli^ 
■ought,  and  he  was  admitted  into  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  royal  family.  He  visited 
felngland  and  luily.  In  1770,  be  was 
present  at  the  nitt-iing  of  Frederic  the 
Gmat  with  Josejih  II,  iu  Bileaia.  On  % 
viat  to  IVtt  rshurfr,  ho.  received  great  hon- 
ocB  from  the  empress.  Uis  conduct  in 
the  Netheriands  had  made  him  Tcry  ()op* 
ular.  1 1  e  accompanied  the  empress  Catli- 
tuine  to  Chcrnon.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  war  with  liie  Turks,  he  was  Aus- 
trian «nba8(wd<lr  to  the  Russian  army; 
aftorwnnla,  ho  commanded  part  of  the 
anuy  which  besieged  aud  took  Ik'lgmde. 
fle  died  Dee.  13»  1814.  He  has  given 
historical  accounts  of  sevmil  tuitdes  in 
which  lie  took  an  active  ji«rt.  1 1  is  knowl- 
edge, eAperieuce,  activity,  and  acute  ob- 
■anration,  appear  in  hia  tnimetous  writ- 
ings, of  which  ;J0  volumes  wore  publishe<l, 
ut  diilereut  periods,  on  a  vari^  of  sub- 
ieets,  in  yerae  and  prose,  in  die  FVendi 
language.  Miulaino  <!('  Stael  edited  a  se- 
lection fniin  thrill.  Ho  gives  much  infor- 
mation on  the  leading  |M.-raons  and  events 
of  lug  time,  in  an  ammiiny  and  inatnietifn 
manner. 

LienuMviTA.   (See  Gumaciun,) 
Lioirr,  Battls  or,  on  June  1&  1815. 

(See  Quatrebras,  and  }f'atcrloo.) 

LiGuoni,  AlphonMo  Maria  de,  bom  at 
Naples,  Sept.  26,  1606,  and  founder  of  the 
■act  called  UgmitHa^  or  Ri  liwyiwiifi,  was 
originally  a  lawyer ;  hut  some  tin plensant 
circum8tancf»  in  his  profcssiou  induced 
himtobeoonaaprfoilfinlTaai  Hetoon 


joined  the  Congregation  (or  the  Prt>j>a^  - 
tiuu  of  the  Faitli,  which  had  been  insu- 
tuted  in  Naplw,  and  occupied  If  a** 
a  miaeionary  in  the  instruction  of  th» 
ignorant  peasantiy.  in  1733,  be  founded 
a  mnnaiiiiy  k  the  hetmilage  of  Bt  Maty, 
at  Villa  fioafai  (in  tlie  Prinripato  Citra), 
widi  the  approbation  of  th«'  i^ipo,  the 
niemiwn  of  which  were  coUetl  the  or- 
der afltm  wmd  fcofy  Reikmm,  and  were 
to  b<»  employed  in  tlic  instruction  of  the 
people.  This  new  order  soon  cateaded 
over  bodi  Bi^lieib  Tho  ftal  bouna  be- 
longing to  it  were  at  ^Ddemo,  Couza, 
Norcru  and  Bovino.  For  a  long  time 
tiii^  order,  so  much  like  the  Jesuits,  was 
unknown  beyond  die  Bmits  of  Ital^,  tS^ 
in  181 1,  they  took  ]>Oi"»ession  of  the  tiafh 
meased  Catthuaiau  niooastery  at  V|l- 
Saint  hi  the  canton  of  FVttwrgv  the  oooik 
|ianm  of  which  (some  Trappii^its)  had  been 
e.\|M^lle(l.  Tliry  sul)t!efiucntly  appeared 
in  the  Au^sLriun  doininious,  and  tveu  io 
the  capital,  where  they  now  have  a  rieb 
o.Htnhhshm(  nt.  iJguori  wjus  in  17(2i,  ap- 
pointed bishop  oi'  Santa  Agata  de'  Gotici 
(in  the  PrineipatoUhra),  by  ClememXIII, 
from  which  office  he  vtas  released  by 
Pius  VI,  in  1775,  at  his  own  requc*«t,  being 
old,  sicki},  mui  so  cxiiaiisted  by  fasting 
and  fioiiance,  that  he  was  no  longer  able 
to  j)f  ribrm  the  (hiti««  of  his  office.  He 
retired  u>  the  cliiet'  tbuudatioa  of  hie  order, 
■t  Noeen  de'  Pkgaiii,  and  died  thei% 
Ang.  1, 1787,  at  the  advanced  age  of  90 
years.  Since  181t),  his  name  has  been 
enrolled  in  the  Komish  calendar  of  saints. 
His  writing  iHiidi  Mtt  of  an  aaoetic 
character,  have  appeand,|Mlltljr  at  Napias 
aod  partly  at  Venice. . 

LiecBu,  wtdi  the  Romania  wm  that 
(Mirtion  of  the  north  of  Italy,  rxtonding 
along  the  iVle{iiterraueau,l>om  the  borders 
of  I'rance  to  il»e  city  of  Leghorn,  and 
Irauiided,  on  tlie  north,  by  the  river  Pe. 
In  17!'7, the  ari.stocratic  repuhhc of  fJenoa 
received  from  Bonaparte  u  democratic 
ooiMtution,  under  die  eppelhitKii  of  die 
Liffurian  rrpublic.  Tliis  republic  ceased 
to  exist  in  1805,  when  the  emperor  incor- 

iwrated  it  with  France.    Since  1814,  ii< 
las  formed  port  Of  the  Ungdom-of  Sar- 
dinia. 

Lilac  [synnga).  This  beautiful  aiul 
Ikmiliar  shrub,  the  omamaDtof  our  gar- 
dens, b  a  native  of  Penan  aod  die  fur- 
ronnding  counuies.  It  beltmgs  to  the  <k- 
andria  monoeynia  of  Linnams,  and  to  the 
natural  ftimilyjMimnece,  in  which  are  in- 
cluded the  olive,  the  priv^  and  the  ^la- 
mine.  The  coruUa  is  funoel-alioped»  and 
divided  htfo  lour  aepMBU;  dir  iMvee 
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are  opposite ;  and  the  flowers  an  agra»* 

ably  scented,  atu\  tlispoeed  in  lar^  pyram- 
idaJ  racemes,  of  a  bluiah  or  puipUah  oolor. 
•  Itiicfeiqrcahim.  Thiw  oner  apecMS 
of  tj/rinffa  are  known,  all  fiom  the  Em- 

era  continent 

JLiLBORHK,  John,  a  republicau,  dunnc 
tbe  time  of  Charlw  I  and  Oramnwl^ 

bora  in  1618,  was  placed  with  a  clothier 
in  Loudon.  Of  a  Ijold,  unquiet  ond  for- 
ward tern{>er,  one  of  liia  first  exploits  won 
to  giunmon  hia  master  before  the  city 
rljiinilHTliiiri  for  ill  U8ag^>.  He  employcil 
hm  leisure  in  8tu4ying  the  reli^pous  sya- 
tBTils  and  ooBlioi^wiics  of  dlo  time  j  uid 
the  liook  of  HaiQrfB,  in  particular,  inspir- 
ed liini  with  an  enthusiastic  passion  for 
encounteriuff  ail  sorts  of  danger  in  the 
eaoae  of  trntt.  Dr.  Bmcwiek,  meii  mider 
8tar-chaml>cr  prosecution,  employed  liini 
to  ffet  anti-epist^opal  siriotures  priiHid  in 
Holland.  On  liis  return,  be  etupkiyed  iiim- 
mSt  in  lamilBr  oeeupadona,  but,  being  be- 
tmyod  by  an  associate,  he  was  tried  before 
the  Biar-chamber,  where  his  deportment 
was  JM>  firm  that  he  acquired  the  appeilatimi 
of  fret-bom  John.  He  was  doomed  to  re- 
cf'ivo  500  la«lies,  and  stand  in  the  pillory, 
wbicli  sentence  was  executed,  iu  Apnl, 
18B8y  with  great  aevorfiy.  On  die  meet- 
ing of  the  rang  paiiiament,  a  vote  {uissed 
tbe  house  of  commons,  pronouncing  tlie 
sentence  against  Mr.  Lilburue  barbarous 
and  illegal,  and  that  reparatioB  should  be 
made  to  him  for  his  suflTerings  and  lossc?". 
He  then  aerred  in  the  parliamentary 
army.  Didiko  to  the  measures  of  Fair- 
Ax  and  Cromwell,  induced  him  aoon^^- 
ter  to  lay  down  his  swoni,  but  it  was  only 
to  take  up  tbe  pen  against  all  whose  po- 
litioal  oondtoet  offittided  him.  Pemg- 
committed  to  Newgate  for  contempt, 
when  brought  before  the  house  of  Iord« 
for  a  libel  ou  tbe  earl  of  Manchester,  lie 
contrived,  while  thus  immured,  to  publish 

!)amphlets  in  rapid  succession,  in  which 
le  virulently  assailed  his  eneinit^  and 
eT«n  made  a  charge  of  high  treaaon 
against  Cromwell  and  Ireton.  For  thia 
be  was  ordered  to  be  tried  for  seditious 
practices;  but  ao  active  and  numerous 
were  hfai  fiianda  among'  the  people,  that, 
in  1648,  the  house  of  eonimons  thought 
fit  to  dischai^e  him,  and  make  an  oraer 
for  reparation  for  liis  sulferinga.  At  the' 
tfane  of  tho  king^  death,  he  busisd  lihn- 
self  in  drawing  up  a  new  constitution, 
and  boldly  maintained  the  rights  of  tbe 
people  against  tbe  army.  So  dangerous 
did  he  appear  to  Cromwell  and  his  conn- 
cil,  that  he  whs  again  conimittt'd  for  high 
treason,  but|  being  tried  betbre  u  specaal 


aoiMiiillBa,  Ae  jury  bddly  aequittad  Um. 

A  new  oflTencc  which  he  gave  the  parita- 
uien),  induced  diat  body  to  pass  a  heavy 
flna  OB  him,  with  an  order  to  quit  the 
cottony ;  OB  which  he  retired  to  Holland, 
until  it  was  diasolvpil,  when  he  used  all 
hia  interest  to  gain  a  passport,  but,  not 
aucosadii^,  ho  veimnod  homo  witbont 
one.  Being  appreh<  nded,  he  was  again 
corntnittcd  to  Newgate,  and  once  more 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  where  he  defend- 
ed himself  so  ably  that  he  was  once  more 
;tf  (|uitte<l.  He  then  s^^tiled  at  Klltham,  in 
Kent,  became  a  Quaker,  and  preached 
at  die  m^ngs  .of  that  body  at  Wool- 
wich, until  hia  death  in  16S7,  at  the  aaity 
age  oflVX 

LixjL£f  CoMTE  DEj  the  namc  which 
Monsieur  (oomte  do.  Provtoce^  afterwards 

Louis  XVIII)  adopted  when  he  emigrat- 
ed, during  tho  life  of  Louis  XVI.  He 
wa."<  styleti  tlma  uiso  by  the  French  iui- 
perial  govenmMBt,  and  in  the  MoniUur* 

LiLr.o,  George,  an  Eii;:1ish  tragic  poet, 
born  1693,  in  London.  He  was  Ijy  trade 
a  jeweller,  bot,  notwithstsnding  his  atteii* 
tion  to  businesB,  he. dedicated  a  consgder- 
able  portion  of  his  time  to  the  cuUivation 
of  the  drama.  Fieldiuc,  the  author  of 
Tom  Joaaa,  himself  a  mamatist,  and  tfie 
contemporary  and  personal  fiiend  of  Lil- 
lo,  t^ears  strong  t«^sf  jmony  to  the  integrity 
of  bis  heart,  as  well  as  to  the  excellence 
of  his  aooial  qualitiea  An  editioa  of  hia 
plaj'8  was  published,  in  1775,  by  Davicn, 
in  two  volumes,  12mo.  Tbe  principal 
are  CSeorge  Barnwell,  or  tbe  LfHidoii 
Trenticc,  :l  tn  ^^'edy  founded  on  an  inci- 
dent in  domestic  lifo,  said  to  have  taken 
place  at  Camberwell  (this ,  play,  till 
widihi  Sheas  ftw  yeore,  it  was  tlimyn  coa- 
tonmry  to  represent  on  lord  mayor's  day); 
Fatal  Curiosity,  also  said  to  be  founded  in 
fact ;  Arden  of  Feversbam,  which  was 
certainly  so ;  and  Elmeric 

Lilly,  John,  a  dramatic  writer,  born 
about  15i53k  studied  at  Oxford  and  Com- 
bridmr  lie  anemifled  to  reform  and 
pori^  the  English  laoguage  in  two  fioi- 
tastic  productions  entitled  Etiphues  and 
his  England  (15ti0),  and  Euphues  and  bis 
Anatomy  of  Wit  (1581 ),  wfaicli  met  with 
great  success.  A  specimen  of  Euphuism 
may  be  seen  in  the  character  of  sir  Pier- 
cie  Sbal\ou,  iu  the  Monahlery  of  sir  Wal- 
ter  Scott  LUIt  waa  also  the  author  of  a 
famous  pamphlet  against  Martin  Marpre- 
late  and  bis  party,  entitled  Pup|)e  with  a 
Hatchet,  published  al)out  1581),  and  at- 
tributed to  Naslie.  (See  Warton's  iStL 
of  English  Poetry ;  Ellis's  Specimens.) 

LiLLtf  Wilham,  a  fiunous  English  a»- 
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tiologer,  born  at  DlMWorth,  in  T^oicostor-  aneildOBer.    A  short  time  after,  he  pued 

8hire,  in  KKJ^l,  went  early  to   Lon<lon,  out  his  pardon  under  tlie  great  eeal,  and 

where  iii;*  necemitiee  obhged  hiui  to  ar-  retired  to  Horsham.    In  1666,  some  of 

tiete  him^-ll'  (18  servant  to  a  mantua-  the  membera,  auspecting,  from  the  hi(  ro- 

mak«*r  iti  St.  Clement  Danes.    In  1624,  glyphic  to  his  almanac,  that  he  might 

he  became  boolc-keeper  to  a  tmdeemau  Liow  something  of  the  causes  of  the 

who  eoold  «oc  write,  oo  whose  death  he  crest  life  wfaieh  fi>IIowed  Hi  puMieatioti, 

nanled  he  widow,  witb  a  fortune  of  bid  him  sent  for  to  a  committee  of  inqai> 

£1000.    In  U>f2,  lie  tnmed  his  attention  ry,  when  he  asserted  that  he  had  certainly 

to  astrology ;  and  he  gave  the  public  a  Ibreaeen  the  event,  but  couid  sav  notliing 

ipecimea  of  hii  ildll,  by  an  uMvaoeti,  in  m  to  the  eaun.  Hia  fife,  liiefy  repub- 

1633,  that  dM  kinj^  had  chosen  an  un-  lished,  is  a  very  entertaining  pnxJiirtioii, 

lucky  horoscope  for  his  coronation  in  steering,  as  he  does,  between  truth  and 

Scotland.    About  tliis  time,  he  prociui'd  a  falsehood,  and  seldom  indulging  in  more 

manuscript  copy  of  a  book  by  Cornelius  of  the  latter  than  ia  nect—rjr  to  anppoit 

Agripp.'i,  nititlfd  ^Irs  noloria^  from  which  his  character  as  an  astrologiT. 

he  itnbibod  the  doctrine  of  the  magic  cir-  Lilt  ;  a  magnificeot  ^eaus  of  plants 

de,  and  invocation  of  demoiii.  In  the  belotiging  to  the  Aemmiha  mmogynia  of 

same  year,  16:{4,  he  was  allowed,  br  the  Linnaeus.   The  root  is  a  scaly  bulb ;  the 

dean  of  Wrstnnnster,  to  a«if«t   Dnvid  leoves  s«irnple,  fcnttered  or  verticiliate ;  the 

Ramsay,  the  lung's  clock-maker,  in  search  stem  herbaceous,  simple,  and  bearing,  at 

of  a  liMden  troasure  hi  Weetmuter  ah-  the  sammit,  very  large  and  elegantly 

bey,  another  assodale  being  found  in  one  formed  flowers.   The  corolla  is  campan- 

Jolin  Scot,  who  pretended  to  understand  ulate,  and  consists  of  six  {wtals,  which 

the  mystery  of  miners*  divining  rods,  are    often    reflexed    at  the  extrenuty. 

Theae  fSame  worthies  accordingly  made  Among  the  most  beautifhl  of  the  spedea^ 

the  experiment  on  the  night  appointed,  and  intlerd  of  all  our  garden  plants,  aie 

and,  afier  digging  up  a  colhn  to  no  pur-  the  liiium  candidum,  or  common  white 

poee,  they  were  faightened  from  the  place  lily ;  L.  martaeon,  or  Turk's  cap ;  and 

Bjr  a  violent  storm,  wbieh  Ulfy,  itt  the  X.  tigrinum — aU  fit>m  the  Eastern  conA- 

se<]u«  l,  nttrilHitcd  to  demons,  whom  he  nent-    The  finest  of  our  own  S|>ecie«  is 

had  found  means  to  dismiss.    In  1644,  he  the  L,  tuperbwtu  which  grows,  in  marslios, 

nnhliriied  his  MtrUmu  Jti^^Hau,  which  to  the  heiglit  of  riz  or  ei^t  feet,  bearing 

he  continued,  amuifilly,  untd  his  death,  reflexed   orange    flowers   spotted  with 

Having  acquired  the  friendship  of  Bui-  black,  which,  when  numerous  on  the 

strode  Whitlock,  he  devoted  himself  to  same  stem,  make  a  t^plendid  ai)peanmce. 

the  interests  of  the  parliament,  although  Five  otlier  S)>ecieR,  all  of  them  U^ai^Ril, 

he  occasionally  \  uicd  his  prt  dictions,  in  inhabit  the  IJ.  States. — The  lily  Ims  al- 

order  the  more  easily  to  impotte  on  the  ways  held  a  prominent  place  in  emblein- 

(oedulity  of  the  age.  In  the  year  1648,  alie  language.   In  the  middle  ages,  and 

UOj  and  'Boolrar,  anotlier  astrologer,  in  modcrti  times,  the  white  lily  has  been 

were  sent  to  the  camp  at  Colchester,  to  the  enihlem  of  cliastity.    Hence  the  Vir- 

eocourage  the  soldiers  by  tlieir  predic-  ^n  Mary  is  ofleu  represented  with  a  lily 

tiom;  and  aueh  waa  his  leputation,  tiiat  in  tier  hand,  or  by  her  ride.  tSareha,  the 

he  was  rcwanled  for  his  various  services  sixth  king  of  Navarre,  established  an  or- 

(onc  of  which  was  obtaining  si^cret  iiitel-  der  of  the  hly  in  1048,  in  honor  of  tlie 

ligeuce  from  France]  with  a  pension  of  Virgin,  because  her  picture  had  been 

£100  per  annum.  About  this  time,  he  found  on  a  lily  at  Nogera,  the  royal  resi- 

lead  public  hvtures  on  astrology',  and  dence.    In  the  l)eginning  of  the  fiftf^nith 

aocceeded  so  well,  that  he  was  enabled  to  centurv,  Ferdinand  1  of  Arragon  tou tided 

lay  out  £3000  in  fee-farm  rents  at  Hors-  an  order  of  the  lily  or  flower-iMJtM,  the 

bam.  In  1650,  such  waa  the  spunt  of  the  knij^  of  wbieh  wore  a  double  chain, 

age,  he  received  the  present  of  a  golden  consistiufr  of  flower-pof^  filled  with  white 

chain  fiom  the  king  of  Sweden,  whom  lilies.   The  lily,  or,  rather,  thejieur-de4is, 

he  bad  mentioned  witb  great  reapeet  in  as  is  well  ktoown,  is  tlie  emoieiii  of  tiie 

his  almanac.   On  the  restoration,  Lilly  Bourbons,  and  of  many  other  flunUies. 

was  taken  into  custody  by  order  of  \mr-  The  form  is  well  known,  and  there  are 

liament,  as  one  of  the  de{K>sitari«-s  of  the  various  opinions  respecting  the  origin  of 

•eoelB  of  the  repobficans,  and  examined  tiiis  emblem.  Some  thine  tiiat  the  fig- 

OOiloeroing  the  |)erson.s  who  beheaded  the  ures  originally  represented  the  heads  of 

king,  when  he  declared  that  he  had  been  halberds,  which  thev  certainly  much  re- 

inroined  that  comet  Joyce  acted  as  the  semble.  Some  take  them  for  tlie  floweis 
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of  the  iris,  which  grow  on  the  river 
Lys.    They  have  even  been  taken  for 
becti,  or  for  toads.    They  were  adopledy 
in  1179,  by  Louih  VII.  Philip-Augiisttw 
firat  uaed  them  oo  the  royal  aeala.  The 
iMtbd  aw  of  tiiree  Jieur9-it4i§  began 
ifkh  Qhailei  VI.    When  the  count  d'Ar- 
tois,    afterwanls    Charlt.s    X,  emere<l 
France,  in         the  hiy  became  a  party 
emhlein.  The  adheraiitt  of  die  Boitr- 
hoDs  wore  a  lily  in  tlie  button-hole,  sus- 
pended by  a  wliito  riband.    The  French 
government subueqiieiitiy  distributed  tljeni 
with  iDiieh  profusion,  on  tbtious  occa- 
sions; OS  to  pupils  wlio  nppoarod  well  at 
public  examinations.   After  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  Louis  XVIII  offered  Bl&cfaer 
to  give  the  lily  to  every  PnUMBD  soldier; 
but  he  declined  the  honor.    Durinfr  the 
revolution  of  1630,  the  lUy  was  nut  at- 
tMkwi,  ae  ihe  memoiy  of^  Louis  XVIII 
was  respected ;  but  when  the  Carlists  pub- 
licly celebrated  the  i\ny  of  Impiisni  of  the 
duke  of  Bordeaux,  the  people,  indignant 
at  such  a  scene,  destroyed  the  lily  womev- 
er  it  could  be  fniiiid.    The  government 
(Casimir  Perrier  being  prime  minister) 
ordered  all  the  crosses  and  the  UUes  to  be 
removed  from  the  public  edifices, '  Ace, 
tliodgh  it  had  juht  befon-  heen  in  contem- 
]>laUou  to  introduce  \he^eun-ik-iu  upon 
the  tricolorNi  batmen. 

1^1  MA,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of 
Peru,  formerly  called  Ciudad  dt  loa  Reyes 
(city  of  kingsl  is  situated  on  the  river  Ki- 
ime,  fimnwiiieh  ila  pieaent  name  is  de- 
rived by  a  corrupt  pn)niinc'iation,  about 
10  iniles  from  the  Pucitic  oct  ati ;  Ion.  77** 
7"  W.;  lat.  12^2'  S.j  pouuluiion,  aooord- 
iug  to  Caldcleu<;h  (Tmreil  iu  South  Amer- 
ica), in  1824,70,000;  according  to  Stewart 
(New  York,  1831),  who  visited  it  iu  kiS&), 
50,000.  It  is  about  700  feet  above  the 
knrel  of  the  sea,  aiid  presents  a  beautifid 
appearance  from  Calfao,  its  \)orL  The 
entrance  is  by  a  beautiful  avenue,  or  pub- 
lic walk,  called  the  niwiarfar,  at  the  end  of 
which  was  a  handsome  gate,  now  in  ruins. 
Pizarro,  iu  laying  out  the  city,  distributed 
the  spaces  for  the  housc«i  into  uuarters,  of 
ISO  vonu,  or  Spanish  yards.  The  slMSts 
aow  broad,  and  uriifonnly  interBcct  each 
o^hcf  at  right  angles^  niiuuog  either  from 
noftfatosoathortfvMieaittoirtit  Smal 
t>f  ms  of  water,  conducted  from  the  river 
above  the  town,  and  arched  over,  contrib- 
ute to  its  cleaulineaa.  Oo  the  oppoeite 
eidc  ef  die  river,  eonueeted  vifft  me  eiQr 
by  a  bridgr,  is  the  siihurb  of  St  I^aaiUS. 
lu  cooHequence  of  tlie  frequency  of  the 
€iarthquakes  by  which  Lima  has  suffered, 
tba  hrnisae  are  seldom  latod  taan  tbn 


two  stories,  and  are  commonly  built  of 
wood,  with  ilat  roofs,  iVom  which  con- 
stroetioii  DO  Ineouvcnience  artaei^  in  • 
country  when»  rain  is  unkno%^'n.  Tlie 
houses  of  die  rich  are  built  in  a  Moorish 
styl^  introduced  firoin  Spain.  Tliey 
consist  of  a  square  nle,  of  the  height 
above-mentioned,  encfo^ing  n  quadrangu- 
lar court,  which  is  surrounded  witli  piaz- 
saa,  and  aooMtimea  contains  a  aeeond,  or 
even  third  inner  court.  Tlie  Pla^  or 
gR'at  square,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  is 
surrounded  |>ardy  with  shops,  and  partly 
with  puUic  buiklinA  aoMMig  vrhkln  are 
the  eathrdnd,  and  tlie  govenmient,  once 
the  vice-regal  palace,  in  which  are  shown 
tlie  hall  of  assassination,  where  Pizarro 
Vraa  aanannated,  and  the  hall  of  inde> 
pendencc.  The  riches  which  luive  In'en 
lavished  on  the  cathedral  are  almost  bc< 
yond  belief,  any  where  but  in  a  ciqr  whidi 
once  paved  a  street  with  ingots  of  silver, 
in  honor  of  a  new  viceroy.  The  Cabildo, 
or  city-house,  built  in  tiie  Chinese  style, 
the  arehiepiscopal  palace,  the  mint,  tlie 
imlace  of  the  in(|uisition  (part  of  which  is 
now  occupied  as  a  national  museum), and 
the  convent  of  the  Franciscans,  said  to 
cover  an  eighth  of  the  whole  city,  end 
which  Mr.  mevrsrt  found  almost  deserted, 
are  worthy  of  .nocice.  Previously  to  the 
hue  ebonges,  tiie  number  of  monks  in  li- 
ma was  reckoned  st  1200,  but  they  are 
now  verv  few.  There  are  14  convents 
far  women,  and  a  number  of  casas  dt  ex*- 
vtith,  into  which  ladies  retire  Ibr  two  or 
three  weeks,  to  j)crfonn  various  acts  of 
pious  penance.  A  universitv  was  found- 
ed at  Lima  in  1551,  which  obtained  from 
the  crown  of  Spain  the  same  privileges  as 
tliat  of  Salamanca-  The  higher  classes  of 
the  inhabitants  are  geueralW  well  educat- 
ed, and  the  vromen  are  celebrated  ffartbefar 
vivacity  and  beauty.  Both  sexes  smoke ; 
and  this  practice  is  excused,  under  the 
pretence  that  it  \»  rendered  necessary  by 
the  mists  and  drizzle  (called,  by  wmont 
Peruvian  deic),  which  prevail  at  certain 
seasons.  The  mamiers  of  the  people  are 
so  loose  as  to  be  proveibial  io  that  part  of 
the  workL  Music,  buU-figfaa  and  carda 
are  the  princijml  amusements;  dancing, 
which  is  a  favorite  iu  many  of  the  south- 
em  rspubhes,  not  being  popolar  wMi  the 
liroanians.  The  Simniards  of  Luna  am 
at  present  almost  all  Oeoles,  the  Cha- 
nesi  or  Europeui  Spaniards,  having 
tbe  coontiy  ouring  the  troubles.  In 
1824,  there  were  15,000  slaves  in  tbe  city; 
but  the  new  Peruvian  constitution  of  1838 
abolished  slavery.  Lima  has  ban  N|taat*» 
edly  laid  hi  unni  bgr  eanhqoaka^  am* 
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tlMii  90  of  wWeh  it  hM  «xp«rinMl  riiiM 

1582.  The  mo*ii  destrtirtive  were  those 
in  158<i,  mV),  Uki5,  I(i78,  when  a  gmit 
part  of  iJie  city  was  totally  tlesiroyed ; 
thodo  io  1741),  when  not  more  than 
20  hoiis«»s  out  of  3000  were  standing, 
and  of  23  ahipa,  io  the  harbor  of  CallaoL 
19  were  wnk;  thow  in  1764,  1899  and 
1828,  the  two  latter  of  which  were  very 
destnirtive.  (For  the  political  events  of 
which  Lima  has  recently  been  the  theatrei 
■ee  La  Mar,  and  Pent.) 

Limb  ;  the  muerniost  border,  or  prndn- 
ated  ed^  of  a  quadrant,  aalrolabc,  or  such 
Bite  nMOheraaiiflal  imlninimt  The  trord 
is  iiIho  used  for  the  urrh  of  the  primitive 
circle,  in  any  projection  of  the  sphere  in 
Limb  also  eignities  the  outermost 
or  edge  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  as 
the  iipp<'r  rnnl)or  e<lf|^e,  the  lower  linih,  the 
preceding  huib,or  side,  the  folio wnig  limb. 

Limbo  (fiwn  die  Latin  Hmim^  edge, 
Jxirdrr)  nifriiifies,  in  tiie  Roman  Catholic 
theology,  the  pluce  on  the  borders  of  hell, 
where  the  uatriarchs  remained,  until  the 
advent  of  Christ,  who,  belbm  lila  tesurrec- 
tion.  appeared  to  them,  and  opened  the 
doora  of  heaven  lor  tliem.  It  is  not  .a 
dofma  of  die  ehunh,  but  ia  vxAwtantXIj 
adoptnl  liy  the  Roman  Cntholies.  The 
word  linUiiu  is  neither  found  in  the  Kily|e, 
nor  in  the  ancient  fttbere  of  the  church ; 
yet,  as  St.  FmA  aays  that  Christ  dm*ended 
to  the  lower  parts  of  tlie  earth  {Epkes^ 
c  4,  v.;D)i  it  is  concluded  that  good  and 
bad  were  then  4  uid  aatfiepantbleof  the 
rich  man  says,  that,  between  Abraham 
and  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man,  a  great 
gulf  was  fLved,  it  is  concluded  that  tlic 
food  in  those  regkma  weie  not  only  not 
tormented,  but  were  sepnmtcd  from  the 
wicked.  This  limbo  is  called  LimbuM  pa- 
inmu  Some  dieologiana  adopt  a  Umm 
infantum,  wlu  n'  thfwe  infants,  who  died 
widiout  being  baptjze<l,  go ;  but  tlioae  who 
follow  St  Augustine  do  not  allow  this  sep- 
aration of  them  from  the  damned,  tiMNtgh 
they  do  not  l)elieve  that  they  are  torment- 
ed nice  tiie  latter.  It  is  not  known  when 
die  woid  Knfttit  flnt  came  into  nas;  but, 
as  iTi/m  (hell)  seemed  to  convey  tin-  idea 
of  eternal  damnation  as  a  pimishmeut,  a 
milder  term  was  adopted.  Dante,  in  his 
great  poem,  allows  tlie  virtuous  heathens 
to  dwell  in  the  limbus:  thus  he  findn  Roe- 
ratf>s  tlicrc. — Limbo^  figuratively,  means 
any  place  of  confinement  or  restnnnL 
Milton's  limbo — *'lar:^e  and  miiiid,  since 
called  the  paradise  of  fools,  to  few  uu- 
Itnown**— is  borrowed  from  the  iftnhn  of 
the  M^holiistir  tboolor^iaui^  and  ArioaM^ 
receputde  of  lost  things. 


Lnaoaa;  tba  name  of  «v«»l  plaoea 

and  provinces,  of  which  we  aball  only 
mention  the  province  of  the  NetherlandH, 
containing  1000  square  miles,  and  2U3,000 
inhabitants,  chiefly  Catholica.  The  Wal- 
loon, Flemish,  Dutch  and  German  lan- 
guages axe  spoken.  Tiie  principal  riv^ 
H  the  Meoae.  M  aeebidtt  is  die  ea^iri. 
The  celebrated  Limburg  cheese  is  made 
at  Limburg,  a  place  in  we  circle  of  Vci^ 
viere,  province  of  Liege  (q.  vX 

Lime,  or  Lnonnr  {iXa).  The  speciei 
of  linden  are  large  tn^es,  with  alternate, 
simple  and  cordate  leaves,  and  flowen 
dispoaed  on  a  eommon  |>e<iuncle,  wUdi 
is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  a  fohaceous 
brncL  The  American  lime,  or  baas- wood, 
is  a  large  and  Ix-auiiful  tree,  inhabiting 
Canada  and  the  northeni  puts  of  the 
Union,  and  very  abundant  on  the  borders 
of  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  The  leaves 
are  eordale,  acmninate,  senale  and  arooodi. 
The  flowers  are  yellowish,  supported  on 
long,  pendulouK  |>ednuclefs  and  add  much 
to  tiie  beauty  of  the  tree.  The  wood  is 
wiiit*  and  am,  and  is  used  for  a  few  un- 
important purposes,— The  white  lijiie  (7^. 
^mipi^ytta)  is  a  small  tree,  aimoat  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  Westsra  Siaiei^ 
where  it  Jian  usiimIIv  received  the  same 
common  names  with  the  preceding,  it  is 
diKtinguisiied  by  its  large  leaves  and  flow- 
ers.—TIm  downy  fime  ( T.  pu^cen«)  in- 
habits a  more  southern  nistnct.  In  Caro- 
lina, Georgia  and  Lower  Louisiana,  it 
lisa  raoeived  no  specifio  appellation,  odier 
than  that  of  limr.  The  leaves  arc  trun- 
cated at  the  base,  and  very  downy  beneath, 
and  tiie  flowers  numerous.  The  wood  of 
bodi  diese  species  is  sofl,  and  iias  hitherto 
been  employed  for  no  important  purposes. 
The  wooil  of  the  European  lime,  howev- 
er, though  li^ht  and  boo,  lilw  the  ml,  la 
smootli,  clos<'-i,'ni'mrd,  and  much  used  by 
carvers  and  tuniera.  It  is  in  great  demand 
for  the  boards  of  leather  cutters,  and  malcfla 
excellent  chareoal  Ibr  gonpowder  and  fbr 
iwinters.  In  some  cotmtries,  the  fibrous, 
inner  bark  is  separated  bv  soalun^  in  wa- 
ter, and  nfanuiaotined  into  fishmg-noli^ 
mats, shoes  and  clothing;  and  tlic  cordage 
made  from  it  is  said  to  be  remarkaUy 
Bhrong  and  clastic  The  vrood  ia  some- 
timee  cut  into  thin  strips,  and  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  chip  h8%  which  retendiio 
those  made  of  straw. 

Lmx.  This  earth,  well  known  in  its 
most  important  properties,  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity,  exists  in  ^ifeat  abuiidance 
in  nature*  In  treating  of  it  in  die  praauut 
article,  we  shall  first  describe  its  chemical 
prapartie%  and  afterwaida  apeak  of  ita  nafr- 


LIME.- 


uml  combinBtions  with  the  acid^or  of  the 
minenb  to  whieh  h  givee  rite.  lime  if 
ehtetniwl  with  most  tlu-ilUy  from  the  native 
CariK)iiate,  from  wliicli,  by  a  strong  hf-nt, 
the  carbonic  acid  niay  be  expelled.  This 
firoeen  hi  ooDdncted  OB  a  ku^  eoele  with 
the  different  varieties  of  limestone,  which 
arc  calcined  or  burnt,  in  ortler  to  obtain 
the  cauHtic  cartli,  or  quicklimt^  as  h  is 
called.  The  time  thtis  obtained,  how- 
ever, is  rarely  pure  enough  for  ch»'in- 
ical  puipoaee.  The  chemist,  tlierelbre, 
when  he  would  obCab  a  very  perftet  arti- 
cle, calcines  ttanparait  oyttals  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  or  prepares  it  from  solu- 

niu  the  following  manner:  Marble  or 
;  is  dissolved  in  dilated  moristic  acid, 
Icavinf^  an  t  xrcfw  of  Hnic  undissolved ; 
aniiuoniu  in  added,  which  precipitatea atiy 
aluniine  ur  magnesia.  The  filtered  solu- 
■laoo  is  then  decomposed  by  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime,  being 
washed  with  water  and  dried,  is  decom- 
posed (nf  a  strong  beat  The  Hme  draa 
obtained  is  a  soft,  white  eubstsnce,  of  the 
sperifir  i^ravity  of '2.^.  It  retjuirea  an  in- 
tense degree  of  heat  fur  its  iusion,  which 
*  Is  .cflbelsd  only  by  the  galvanic  eurrenl^ 
by  the  compound  blow-pipe,  or  by  a 
stream  of  oxygen  gtL»<,  din;cted  through  the 
flanic  of  au  alcoUul  lamp.  The  light  it 
emita,  during  ftision,  is  the  strongest  the 
clu  iiiii't  can  produce;  and  it  haii,  accord- 
ingly, been  employed  for  a  signal  light, 
aiMior  freilhabng  the  observatfon  of  dis- 
tant etatiouH,  in  gnodetical  operations.  Its 
4a8te  is  caustic,  asitringr  nt  and  nlkaline.  It 
ia  soluble  in  4oO  parts  uf  water,  according 
to  sir  H.  Davy ;  and  in  760  partis  accoitl- 
ing  to  other  chemists.  The  solubility  is 
not  increased  by  heat  If  a  htUe  water 
only  be  s|)rinkled  on  new-burnt  Ume^  it  ia 
rapidly  oliaorbed,  vrith  the  evolution  of 
much  heat  and  vapor.  This  constitutes 
the  phenomenon  of  slackius.  The  heat 
nroowds  ftom  the  consolidalion  of  the 
liquid  water  into  the  lime,  forming  a  hy- 
draU,  m  slacked  lirne  is  now  called.  It  is 
a  compound  of  3.5  parts  of  lime  with 
of  water,  or  veiy  n«iriy  3  to  L  The  water 
niay  l»e  expelled  by  a  red  licnt.  T/nne- 
watcr  ia  astringent,  and  somewhat  acrid  to 
tlic  taste.  It  renders  vegetable  blues  green ; 
the  yellow,  brown  ;  and  restores  to  red- 
dened litmus  its  usuni  puq^le  color.  When 
lime-water  stands  exposed  to  theair^it  grad- 
ualiy  albacii  earbonie  acid,  and  becomes 
an  ifisolnllle  carbonate,  while  the  water  re- 
mains pure.  If  lime-water  l>e  placed  in  a 
capsule  under  an  exhausted  receiver, 
whieh  alBocadoBse  a  auieer  of  conoeD* 
tnted  io^plHttie  add|  lha  wattr  will  iw 


gradually  withdrawn  ftomthe  hme,  which 
wiB  ooocioca  into  smaB  six  sided  piinHi 

lime,  submitted  to  tlie  action  of  gidvsn- 
ism,  in  liiph  intensity,  affonled  sir  II.  Davy 
satisiiictury  evidence  of  its  compound  ua- 
tme.  It  waadisoovModftaicoromoa  with 
the  otlier  enrthf:,  to  consist  of  n  metallic 
base,  which  he  denominated  calcium,  and 
oxygen.  The  calcium  was  obtained,  in 
these  experimental  in  the  state  of  amal- 
gamation with  mercury.  On  exposing 
the  amalgam  to  the  air  or  to  water,  oxygen 
waaafainbed,  and  Bme  re-produced.  In 
an  eatperiment  designed  to  obtain  the  base 
in  an  insulated  state,  by  distilling  the 
quicksilver  from  it,  the  tube  broke  while 
warm,  and,  at  the  moment  that  the  air 
enten-d,  the  metui,  which  had  the  color 
and  lustre  of  silver,  took  fire,  and  burnt 
witli  an  intense  white  li^bt.  Lime,  it  used 
to  be  supposed,  combmed  with  sulphur 
and  with  phosphoniH ;  but  it  rather  appears 
that  it  is  its  baae  onlylhat  unites  with 
these  inflamiDBbiea.  Tlie  aolphorel  of 
calcium  it  JiNrmed  by  heating  sulphur  with 
lime  in  a  covered  crucible.  It  is  of  a  red- 
dish-yellow color.  When  thrown  into 
water,  naniai  deeompcaition  takes  pboe^ 
and  a  sulphurctcd  liydro-Rii!pliun-t,  of  a 
yellow  color,  with  a  fetid  odor,  is  pro- 
duced. Phosphuret  of  calcium,  or  pnoe- 
phuret  of  lime,  as  it  has  usually  bean 
called,  is  obtained  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  a  few  pieces  of  phosphorus  ara 
plseed  at  the  bottom  of  a  glass  tube,  which 
IS  then  fdled  with  small  pieces  of  lime. 
The  part  of  the  tulw?  where  the  lime  is,  is 
heatfKl  red-hot ;  and  the  phosphorus  is  tlien 
subbmed  by  heat  Its  vapor,  passing  oyer 
the  lime,  derompnses  it,  and  a  reddish 
colored  pliospliuret  of  calcium  is  formed. 
This  subHUince  is  remarkable  for  decom- 
posing water,  whenever  it  is  drof  )ped  into 
It,  causing  nn  immediate  production  of 
phosphureled  hydrogen,  which  takes  firs 
atlhesufffteo  of  the  water.  When  Hme 
is  heated  strongly  in  contact  with  chlorine, 
oxygen  is  expelled,  and  the  chlorine  is  ab- 
sorbed. For  every  two  |)art8  in  volume 
of  chlorine  tint  disappear,  one  of  oxygen 
is  obtaine<l.  Wh<'n  liquid  muriate  of 
lime  is  eva{>oratcd  to  dryness,  and  ignited, 
it  forms  the  same  substance,  which  is  the 
chloride  of  calcium.  It  ia  a  semi-trsna- 
parent,  crystaUinc  sulistanc^ ;  fusible  ot  a 
strong  red  heat;  a  non-conductor  of  electri- 
city;  has  a  very  bitiertaste;  rapidly  sfaaodba 
water  from  the  atmosphere,  and  is  hence 
often  en)ployed,  in  chemical  experimeuta, 
to  deprive  gases  of  any  hygromctric  vapor 
CKiniiif  inten.  CUorineabooonifaiDflB 
dfaae^y  with  lime,  fcmiDg  the  Teiy  ink- 
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poitMt  wihiiiinii  and  in  U«iddQf ,  ftp- 

meriy  under  the  naino  of  oxifmurxalc  of 
Vmt,  but  at  pretieut,  and  uioru  correctiy^ 
oalled  chloriiU  qf  Ume.  It  is  formed  by 
IMMMig  chlorine  gas  over  slacked  lime. 
A  grt'ni  variety  of  appanitiis  has  been,  at 
different  times,  conuivod  ibr  favoring  the 
eonbiiMiioii  of  efahwiiie  widi  shelMd 
lime,  for  the  pur|)uscs  of  comriiercc.  In 
the  opinion  of  dcKUur  I  rc,  who  has  given 
K  particular  attctution  to  tii'ia  manufacture, 
dM  foUofriag  ooostniction  for  subjecting 
Hme-powder  to  chlorine  is  the  In'st:  fi 
consists  of  a  large  chamber,  eight  or  nine 
ftM  high,  boik  orailieeouamidMODG,  hav- 
ing thn  joints  of  the  masonry  secured  whh 
a  cement  composed  of  pitch,  rosin  am) 
dry  gypsum,  in  equal  {mrts.  A  door  is 
fitted  hito  it  at  one  end,  which  c^ui  he 
made  air-tight  l)v  Htrip.s  of'cloili  !hh\  rlny- 
kite.  A  virindow  iu  each  side  euuhie^  the 
opeiKar  to  judge  how  Iho  hnpregnadon 
goes  on,  by  the  color  of  the*  air,  niid  nlso 
gives  light  for  making  the  arransements 
within  at  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
ttm.  As  wnter-hiteH  are  incomparably 
superior  to  all  others,  wliere  the  pneumat- 
ic preadure  is  small,  a  large  valve,  or 
door,  ee  thia  principle,  ia  TOOommanded 
to  be  n»adc  in  tho  mof,  and  two  tunnols, 
of  considerable  widtli,  at  the  bottom  of 
each  side  walL  The  apartment  would 
thus  be  venlilaied,  without  the  necessity 
of  the  workmen  approaching  the  delctfri- 
ous  gas.  A  great  numU^r  of  wooden 
ahelvea,  or  ramer  treys,  eight  or  tan  feet 
long,  two  feet  broad,  and  one  incli  <leep, 
are  provided  to  receive  the  sided  slacked 
lime,  containing,  generally,  about  two  at- 
oms of  lime  to  thioe  or  water.  Then 
s!n>lv<'s  are  |)i!r>|  nnr*  over  another  in  tlic 
chamber,  to  tlie  height  of  five  or  six  leet, 
CRMB'bm  below<eBdi  keeping  them  about 
nn  inch  aaunder,  that  the  gas  may  have 
free  room  to  circulate  over  the  snrtace  of 
the  powder.  The  alembics  fbr  generating 
the  chlorine,  wfaieh  tm  uwaUv  nearly 
8|)herirjil,  nrn,  in  some  cases,  made  entire- 
ly of  lead  ;  in  others,  of  two  hemisjrfierei, 
joiBed  together  in  the  middle,  the  upper 
lirrnisplicm  hfiu^  load,  the  under  one 
cast-iron.  The  first  kind  of  alembic  is 
CBdosed,  for  two  thirds  from  ita  bollon«ia 
n  leaden  or  iron  case,  the  interval  of  two 
inches  between  the  two  being  destined  to 
receive  steam  from  un  adjoining  boiler, 
nioae  which  eoMbt  below  of  onUino 
have  tlioir  Imttnm  directly  exposed  to  a 
very  gentle  fire.  Round  the  outer  edm 
oT  dw  iron  '  hemlfphera  -a  groove  la 
cast,  into  which  the  under  edge  of  the 
leaden  hemisphere  fit%  the  joint  btkag 


wudawd  av-tight  by  Koibbb  or  pUHl 

cement — a  mixture  of  lim»%  clay  and  OX* 
ide  of  iron,  separately  caldued  and  re- 
duced to  a  fine  powder.  It  must  be  kept 
in  cloaa  va— i%  and  mixed  vrith  ibe  m- 

Suiinta  water  when  used.  In  tl>is  l(>adea 
ome,  there  are  four  apertures,  each  an- 
eored  by  a  wntarJuie.  The  fiial  openisf 
is  about  10  or  12  inches  squan»,  ami  is 
shut  with  a  leaden  valve,  with  incur\aied 
edges,  that  fit  in  the  water-channel,  at  the 
mar;^n  of  the  bole.  It  is  destined  fbriha 
a<hni^ion  of  a  workman  to  rectify  any 
dcrautfement  in  the  apparatus  of  rotation, 
or  to  detach  hard  cooeretiona  of  aak  from 
the  bottom.  Tlie  second  aperture  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  top.  Here  a  tube  of 
lead  is  fixed,  which  descends  nearly  to  the 
bottom,  and  down  through  whiieh  tha 
vertical  axis  passes,  to  whose  lower  end 
the  croee-ba»  of  iron  or  of  wood,  sheathed 
with  lead,  are  Miaebed ;  by  vrhoia  ravo- 
Ititiori  the  materials  receive  the  proper 
agitation  for  mixing  the  dense  manganese 
with  the  sidphuric  acid  and  salt.  The 
motion  is  conunttnlcatod  either  by  the 
hand  of  a  workman,  applied  from  time  to 
time  to  a  winch  at  top,  or  it  is  given  hy 
oomMeitof  the  axii  wira  wlieeJ-wodt,  inii> 
I»(  llc<l  by  a  stream  of  water  or  a  sfeani- 
engine.  The  third  opening  admits  the 
sipaion-formed  fhnnel,  through  which  tba 
sulphuric  acid  is  introduced;  and  the. 
fonith  is  tlie  orifice  of  the  eduction  pipe. 
The  proportion  of  llie  materials  for  gen- 
entiag  die  ehlorine  is  as  follows:  10 
cwL  of  salt  are  mixed  with  frrun  10  to  14 
cwt.  of  man|;ane8e  ;  to  which  mixture, 
afler  ha  ultronMtiott  fanto  the  alembic,  fifom 
tSito  14  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  in  suc- 
cessrve  portions:  that  quantity  of  acul  mui>t, 
however,  be  previously  diluted  with  water, 
dll  ita  specific  gravity  becomes  about  1.6S. 
The  eduction  piiH'S  from  all  the  nlendiics 
terminate  iu  a  leaden  chest,  or  cylinder, 
vHtfa  whieh  they  are  oonoected  by  waier- 
lutes,  having  a  hydrostatic  preasurre  of  two 
or  three  inches.  In  this  general  diversori- 
wOf  the  chlorine  is  washed  from  adhering 
mmtedc  acid,  by  pasnng  divough  a  httle 
water;  and.  from  this  n't»en'oir,  the  gas  is 
conducted  off  by  one  general  pipe,  and 
delivered  into  the  top  ofthe  chamber  eoo- 
tatning  the  lime,  where,  in  consi^quence 
of  its  {rravit)',  it  difluses  itself  equally  over 
powder  spread  out  upon  the  sliclves. 
Four  days  are  reqidred  fbr  making  good 
marketable  hicacliing-powder.  Theman- 
utiicturer  gouerelly  expects  from  one  ton 
of  ffoek  aalt,  employed  aa  above,  a  ton  nA 
a  half  of  goo<l  bleaching-powder.  In 
UBngtfae  ahloride  of  lime  6it  blrar,hing, 
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die  ooloved  cloth  is  first  8tec|)ed  in  wann  mooia.    OxaJic  acid  throws  down  lima 

water,  to  clean  it,  aiid  it  is  tlicn  ri'iioatod-    from  ul!  the  other  acids;  and,  tliis  roin> 
If  fvashed  with  a  solution  of  cauoiic  pot-  pound  being  quite  insoluble,  oxalic  acid 
■ai,  10  dilttled  that  it  cannot  iniure  the  ftnue  die  moat  delicate  teat  of  the  proe- 
texture  of  tbe  doth,  and  which  solution  is  ence  of  lime.    CarbcnaU  of  lime  may  be 
tlirown  upon  it  by  a  pump.   The  cloth  is   fonijed  by  adding  carbonic  acid  to  lime- 
then  washed  and  steeped  in  a  ver>'  weak   water,  or  by  deconi{>otiing  any  of  the  uolu- 
aolotion  of  the  Ueaening-powder;  again  ble  aalto  of  lime  by  any  or  the  alkafioe 
Waslied,  acted  on  by  a  boiling  ley,  us  be-   carbonates.    It  is  very  sparingly  soluble 
fbn%  and  again  steofw^d  in  the  solution ;   in  water.    Hence  lime-water  is  an  excel- 
and  tijeae  operations  are  performed  alter-   lent  test  of  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid, 
natdjr  several  timea.  Tbe  cloth  is,  lastly,   By  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  carbonate 
immersed  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,   ol  linie  is  rendered  soluble.    When  ex- 
which  givea  it  a  pure  .white  color;  alter  posed  to  heat,  it  first  loses  what  water  it 
which  it  la  waahea  and  dried.  Tiieeblo-  contains,  and,  if  transparent  and  hard,  be- 
rine  ia  known  to  decompooe  water,  whose  _  comes  while,  opaque  and  fiiable.   If  the 
hydrogen  forms  with  it  muriatic  acid,   heat  1m;  aiignientrd,  the  carimnic  acid  b 
which  is  always  found  in  the  solution  expelled,  and  uuick-linie  remains.  The 
(aller  the  process)  when  liquid  chlorine  ia  ezperimenta  of  iir  J.  Hall  have  proved 
uaed,  and  a  muriate,  when  a  chloride  is  that  if  carbonate  of  lime  be  heated  under 
employed.    In  u  simihir  manner,  it  is  hi  -   strong  pressure,  so  as  to  prevent  the  es- 
heved  to  decouipoc«e  the  coloring  matter,  cme  of  the  cai'bouic  acid,  it  ina^  be  melt- 
ooe  of  whose  elements  ia  alwaya  hy-  ed  at  a  temperotime  even  not  higher  dian 
drogcii ;  and,  its  composition  Ix-ing  thus   22°  of  Wedgwood's  scale.  By  this  fusion, 
subverted,  it  disappears  from  the  fabric   it  acquires  considerable   hardness  and 
with  which  it  exited.   Still  more  impor-   closeness  of  texture,  approaching,  in  these 
tant  im  the  uaa  of  the  chloride  of  Ume  in  qualitiea^aawell  as  in  fractunaod  specific 
counteracting  contagion,  and  all  noxious   gravity,  to  the  finer  kinds  of  marble.  The 
effluvia.   MM.  Oriila,  Lfcscure,  Gerdy  and  acids  expel  the  carbonic  acid  with  effer- 
Hennelle^  havins  to  examine  the  oody  Teacenee;  and  this  pro|)€rty  of  eflhrvea- 
of  an  individual  who  was  supfiosed  to  oing  strongly,  on'  tbe  oontaei  of  an  acid, 
have  l>een  poisonedi  and  who  had  l)een   affonls  a  <ji  criitiid  iri?):^  chaiaCMr  of  thia 
de«d  for  nearly  a  mooih,  found  the  smell  salt.  Carbonate  ot  hiue  abouodaionatiue. 
eo  inaupportable,  that  diey  were  induced  Attrofe  of  lime  may  be  fbimed  fay  diaiolT- 
to  try  the  application  of  the  chloride  of   ing  lime,  or  its  canx>nate,  in  dilute  nitric 
liinf},  as  recommended  by  M.  Labarnique.   acid.    The  solution,  on  evaporation,  g£- 
A  solution  of  tliis  substance  was  frequent-   fords  deliquescent,  prismatic  cr}'stals,  soliH 
ly  sprinkled  over  the  body,  and  produeed  Ue  in  leaa  tlum  an  equal  weight  of  watei^ 
the  effect  of  destroying,  after  a  few  a^per-   at  the  temperature  of  tX)°,  and  in  still  less 
aionai  eveiy  unpleasant  odor.   It  was  af-  of  boiling  water.   On  being  heated,  it 
terwaida  naed  m  a  adO  more  deapentte  becomes  phosphoicaeent,aiia  leiaina  tfab 
caae,  in  clearing  some  offensive  drains  in  propeity  when  cold,  fomdng  BaldurWt 
Paris,  with  perfect  success.    It  wa.s  also   soltvr  pkogphorus.     It  forms  naturally  in 
found  to  be  the  best  and  most  durable   the  plaster  of  old  buildinjra,  and  in  the 
meaiM  of  difinibelhig  hospitab^  &c.  In  limestone  camna  of  the  Weatem  Slaleo. 
flUCb  cases,  tlie  powder  is  so  c.xjwsed  to   SuJuhate  of  lime  is  formed  by  adding  lime 
die  infected  region  as  to  ofier  the  greatest   to  iiilute  sidphuric  acid.  It  requires  about 
amount  of  sumce,  in  order  that  the  car-  500  times,  its  weight  of  water,  at  00°,  for 
booSe  acid  of  the  conuigious  atmosphere   its  solutioiL   At  tlie  temperature  of 
niay  expel  the  chlorine  fnnn  the  chloride   it  is  more  soluble,  and  xh\^  latter  solution, 
of  liiue.  which  it  does  by  combining  witli   on  cooling,  de(x)sits  minute  crystals.  Ex- 
it to  rorm  caritonale  oiP  Kme.  A  veiy  pcaed  to  neat,  it  appean  io  (fflbrreace^or 
oonvenient  method  of  applying  it  to  ordi-  tx>il,  owing  to  the  exptdaioii  of  iia  WBler| 
nary  apartments,  which  we  are  desirous  to   and,  at  the  same  time,  becomes  opaque,  ana 
free  from  unwholesome  effluvia,  is  to  dif-  falls  into  a  white  powder,  which,  on  being 
fUae  about  four  ouncea  of  the  powder  diffiiaed  in  water,  speedily  conaofidatae 
through  five  gallons  of  ^vater,  and  sprinkle   fit)m  a  species  of  irregular  crystallization, 
it  over  the  floor  by  means  of  a  water-pot.    Sul|)hate  of  lime  is  one  of  the  most  abun- 
Lanae  combines  with  the  acids,  neutral-   daiit  minerals  in  nature.   Phosphate  of 
ising  the  acid  properties.   Its  salts  are,  ui   lime  may  be  formed  by  decomposing  the 
general,  decomposed  by  potash  or  soda,   solution  of  an  alkaline  phosphate  by  mu- 
wbicb  precipitate  the  Ume,  but  not  by  am-  nate  of  lime.   |i|  ia  a  i|^ita^  ioaoluUe 
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pomlBtt  which  is  iniperfecdy  vitrified  by  forms  eompounds  haTinf  less  attracdon 
a  vory  intense  heat  It  exists  in  the  mine-  for  water  than  the  pure  vegetable  sub- 
rai  kingdom,  under  diti'erent  tonus,  and  stance.  The  case  is  the  same  with  re- 
OOntitutes  86  per  cent  of  the  bones  of  qiect  to  moet  animal  manures;  hot  the 
■DiDOals.  Mttnaie  of  lime  18  obtujin  ,!  Iiy  opeffltion  of  the  limr  is  diflTerenl,  in  (liffer- 
dlMolviug  carbonate  of  lime  in  muriatic  ent  eiaeo,and  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
•eid.  It  it  extremely  sololile  in  watar,  the  animal  matter.  liroefonnsakiiMlor 
ti»  wittr  taking  up  so  rauob  of  it  at  to  in8ulul)K>  soap  with  oify  matten^ aad Umb 
become  of  a  tliick  consistence. — Ltnu  m  gradually  decomposes  them  by  separating 
.^ipicuUurc.  Uuicklime.  in  its  pure  state,  m>m  tliem  oxygen  and  cafbon.  It  com- 
whether  in  powder,  or  diawhred  in  water,  binea,  lilcefriae,  with  the  animal  addi^  wuk 
is  injurious  to  plants.  GraMs  is  killed  by  prol»a!)ly  assists  their  decompooition  by 
watering  it  with  lime-water.  But  lime,  in  abstracting  carix»iaceoU8  matter  from 
its  stale  of  coroUnatioii  iiddi  oaifconlc  add,  them,  combined  with  oxygen  ;  and  conae- 
it  a  useful  ingredient  in  toilt.  When  quently,  it  mint  render  them  less  nutritive 
lime,  whether  freshly  humt  or  slacked,  is  It  teinfs  to  diminish,  likewise,  tlie  nutritiTe 
mixed  with  any  moist,  tibrous,  vcgeuibie  powers  of  Hll>uiueu,  from  the  same  causes, 
maner,  thwe  is  a  strong  action  between  and  always  destroys  to  a  eartain  extent; 
the  lime  nnd  the  vogetahle  matter,  and  the  efficacy  of  animal  manures,  either  hy 
tliev  fonu  a  kind  of  compost  togetlier,  of  oombiniii)^  with  certain  of  their  element^ 
which  a  part  is  usually  sohiMe  in  water,  or  by  givmg  to  them  new  arrengementaL 
By  tfiis  means,  matter  whieh  was,  before,  LloM  ■mnih  nev(>r  be  applied  with  ai^ 
comparatively  inert,  becomes  nutritive  ;  mal  mantirr*,  unless  they  are  too  rich,  or 
and,  as  charcoal  and  oxygen  abound  in  all  for  the  purpose  of  prbveutiu^  noxious 
vegetaUe  matters,  die  hme  beoomea  eoo-  effluvia.  It  n  injurioaawlMi  mixed  with 
vcrte<l  into  n  corlwnate.  Mild  lime,  pow-  any  common  dung,  tending  to  render  the 
dered  Umeetone,  marls,  or  chalks,  have  no  extractive  matter  insoluble.  In  thoae 
action  of  this  kind  upon  vegetable  matter;  cases  in  wliich  fermentalioo  k  useful  to 
by  their  action  they  prevent  tlie  too  rapid  produce  nutriment  from  vegetable  sub- 
decomposition  of  sulistnnces  already  dis-  stances,  lime  is  aJwTjys  efficacious,  as  with 
solved;  but  tliey  Irnve  no  tendency  to  tanners'  burk.  (For  tlie  use  of  lime  in 
Ami  Boluble  matter.  Fromtbeaecircum-  building,  see  Jmrtar.)  lime  is  much 
atances,  it  is  ohvious,  that  the  operation  usi'd  hy  tanners,  skinners,  &c.,  in  the 
of  Quicklime  and  marl  or  chalk,  de-  preparation  of  their  leather;  by  aowp-boil* 
pends  upon  principles  altogether  ditferent  era,  for  iBamhing  the  oil,  and  ftdutalin^ 
QnieUfme,  in  the*  act  of  becoming  miki,  iia  union  with  the  alkaline  aah;  and  by 
papawa  soluhle  out  of  insoluble  matter,  sugar-bakers,  for  refining  their  su^.  It 
tt  ia  upon  tiiis  circunisuuicc  that  the  ope-  is  also  of  some  medicinal  use,  bemg  ma- 
ndon  <^lime,  in  die  preparation  of  wheat  ptied  exteraaily  in  deeiccative  and  epulow 
crops,  depends,  and  its  elVii  ac}  in  fcrlW-  medicines. 

izin|;  peate,  and  in  brinffing  into  a  state  of  Native  Salts  o/*  i^sie,  or  CaUarc- 

culuvation  all  soils  abounding  in  hard  oiu  Mmeralt. — Cn  theee,  Ae  foot  de- 

TOOlB,  or  dry  fibres,  or  inert  TtgelBllla  serving  of  mendon  is  tlie  carhonaU  <^ 

matter.    The  solution  of  the  question,  /imc,  Ivnestont,  or  rhomboidal  Utnestone, 

whether  (pjickltmc  ought  to  be  appUed  to  This  species,  in  mineralogy,  is  one  which, 

a  aoil,  depends  upon  the  (]uantity  of  inert  from  its  wide  diatribudon,  and  die  im- 

vegelable  matter  it  contams.    The  aolu-  mense  masses  in   which  it  frequently 

tion  of  the  question,  whether  mru-1,  mild  occurs,  constitutes  an  imnoftant  rock  in 

lime,  or  powdered  limestoue,  ought  to  be  geology.   Its  minenJogicu  character  mqr 

amiiied,  depanda  upon  the  quantity  of  be  eqireaaed  as  fidlowa :  Fundamental  or 

calcareous  matter  already  in  the  soil.    All  primary  fonn,  an  obtuse  rhomboid  of 

aoils  are  improved  by  mild  lime,  and,  ulti-  105°    and  74°  5.V  ;  secondary  crystals  (of 

mately,  by  quidtUme,  wUeh  do  not  eIRr-  v/tkAk  abovo  000  are,  at  present,  known) 

ves<'e  with  acids ;  and  sands  are  more  are  some  variety  of  the  rhomboid,  the  six- 

benetited  by  it  than  clays.    When  a  soil,  mded  piiani,  or  of  a  double  siz^akied  pjrm- 

deficient  in  calcareous  matter,  containa  mid,  all  of  whidi  afibrd  iIm  uriinmvn 

much  aoluble,  vegetable  manure,  the  ap«  ifaomboid,  by  cleavage,  with  me  most 

plication  of  quicklime  should  always  be  perfect  facility.    No  species  in  mineralo- 

avoided,  as  it  eitlier  tends  to  decompose  the  gy  is  so  intereatingto  the  ciystaliograpber 

aohiblemattefa  by  uniting  to  their  eaibon  «  the  proaant  To  it  wb  own  oar  tet 

and  oxygen,  so  as  to  iKTorne  mild  lirTie  :  or  corrrrt  idivis  cif  the  hltBTOal  structure  of 

it  combines  with  the  soluble  matten^  and  ciystais,  and  the  ban  diaoiy  of  ciynalliza- 
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tion  which  has  ever  been  fu^eated.  Lus- 
tra vitraoiw ;  prevaleiit  color  white,  ako 

diiierent  shades  of  gray,  red,  ffreen  aod 
yellow,  and  dark  brown  and  black  col- 
ony from  foreign  admixtures ;  streak 
grayish-wliite;  traiwpMBtmotwiMiuecnt; 
double  refraction  very  considerable  and 
easily  observed ;  brittle ;  hardueas  such 
as  tu  admit  of  beiug  easily  impressed  by 
the  knife ;  specific  gravity,  2.72.  Besides 
occurring  in  distinct  crystals,  it  exists  in 
stalactitic,  botryoiUal  and  fruticose  sliapes, 
with  surftoes  tineven,  (busy,  rough  or 
■nootb ;  and  composition  columnar,  more 
or  less  distinct,  straight,  diverging,  and  of 
various  nzes.  Stabctitic  aod  botiyoidal 
VanBCNB  wB  oiieu  iniinpoiiiwii  ■  seooiM 
time,  of  curved  lamellar  particles,  coofbnn- 
obly  to  the  surface  of  tlie  imitative  shape, 
the  tiices  uf  comix>sitiou  beiog  uneven  and 
VOE^^  or  ine^tarly  streaked  io  •  kmgi- 
tudiodl  diraction.    It  al5<^  o(  (  irs  massive  ; 
the  composition  being  eitlicr  colunmar,  in 
which  the  individuals  are  straight,  parallel 
«dkv«fgiiig,aidoileoofreiiianable  deli- 
eae^  ;  or  the  composition  im  granular,  the 
individuals  being  of  various  sizes,  and 
•veift  impalpable.    The  individuals,  in 
these  wietie%  cohere  more  or  less  firmly. 
If  tJie  comi)08ition  be  impalpable,  the 
fracture  becomes  ^lintery,  uneven,  flat, 
conchoids],  or  even ;  on  a  large  scale,  it 'm 
■onietimes  scaly.   The  fracture  is  earthy 
in  those  varieties  in  which  the  individuals 
cohere  but  sUghtly.   The  breaking  up  of 
this  speeiet  into  sub-species  and  variedM^ 
which  was  practised  by  the  older  writers 
on  mineralogy,  aod  which  has  lefl  us 
numerous  particular  draomioations,  and 
no  Kttle  confusion,  reqtures  notice  in  tiiii 
place.    Thcw^  distinctions,  it  will  be  seen, 
depended  chiefly  upou  the  mode  of  com- 
poMdon,  and  upon  admiztnna  and  imfiD- 
ritiea  with  which  the  individuals  have 
been  affVctnl  (hiring  their  formation.  Of 
tliese,  limestone  represents  the  greater  part 
of  the  pore  f  ariatiiui  cf  tha  apadrai  Tha 
simple  varieties,  and  those  compound  ones 
in  which  tlie  individuals  are  of  considera- 
ble size,  and  easily  cieavable,  have  been 
called  eafeareoM  spar;  compound  varie- 
ties of  pmniilar,  stdl  discernible  individu- 
als, are  granuicur  limestone  ;  both  conipre- 
bended  under  the  head  of  foliated  fime- 
jtoM.   If  die  grainilar  composition  disap- 
pear, compact  limestone  is  foniied,  under 
which  denomination  the  ooliUf  or  roestom^ 
waacomprebendad.  The  roundish  grains, 
however,  of  the  latter,  consist  of  columnar 
individuals,  disposed  like  tlie  radii  of  a 
sphere,  and  firequenUv  showing  distinct 
tnoea  af  cfaavigci '  OMMatn^Brawi  Mas* 


stone  is  produced  by  columnar  compoM- 
tfon, in  inaMiva  varieties;  xbaJSbrotu  eale- 
smteTf  by  the  same,  but  appearing  in  vari- 
ous imitadve  shapes.  Peastoiie,  or  pisdiit^ 
conaisiBof  divergijig  columnar  individually 
collected  mto  curved  hunettar  ODM,  Aral" 
ing  globidar  masses,  which  are  again  ag- 
ghuiiiated  by  a  calcareous  cement.  £kich 
of  tlie  globules,  generally,  contains  a  frag- 
mant  of  aome  heterogenaoua  matter,  aa 
quartz,  granite,  &c.  Compact  limestone 
passes  into  chaUu,  when  tlie  individuals 
are  more  loosely  coimected  with  each 
other,  80  that  the  whole  assumea  an  earthy 
appearance ;  and  rock  milk,  or  agaric  mine- 
ral, is  formed,  if  the  mass  contains  so 
many  iniantieea  that  it  ■aema  to  porasra 
but  a  small  degree  of  specific  gravity. 
Calcareous  tufa^  n  n  cent  deposit,  formed 
on  the  surface  of  tlie  eurtfi.  is  oAen  cleav- 
aUa,  and  tfana  poanmaaU  the  proi>eitifla 
of  calcareoiiB  spar.  Slate  spar  is  pro- 
duced by  a  lamellar  composition,  in  ni?w- 
sive  varieties,  and  oflen  exhibits  a  pearly 
lustre.  fitouMiisiie,  onMraeoMe,  marl  and 
bituminous  marlite  are  impure  and  rtiixed 
varieties,  partly  of  calcareous  spar,  partly 
of  compact  limestone.  The  pure  varieties 
of  rhomboidal  limestone  consi^  of  lime, 
56,  and  carl)onic  acid,  43.  Very  oflen, 
tlie  varieties  contain  variable  proportions 
of  oxide  of  uon,  alica,  magnesia^  dundne^ 
carbon  or  bitumen.  If  pure^  it  m  entirely 
soluble  in  rjitric  acid,  during  which  a 
brisk  etl'ervescence  takes  place.  In  the 
common  fire,  it  w  inMbie,  but  loaea  its 
carbonic  acid,  and  becomes  burnt,  or  quick 
lime.  Limestone  rarely  enters  into  the 
composition  of  roclts :  m  most  casesy  the 
more  considerable  masses  of  it  ftfm  |iar- 
ticular  IrmIs  in  otlier  rocks,  or  constitute 
rocks  themselves ;  the  latter  conaiat  chief- 
ly, thoo^  not  earehiBvely,  of  eoimiaeK 
limestone ;  the  former  of  granular  lune- 
8tone.  The  simple  varieties  occur  in 
druny  cavities,  more  frequently  in  veins 
than  in  beds,  accompanied  widi  tlia  taria- 
ties  of  different  8p«>cie8.  CalcnreoUi  tllfll 
and  rock-milk,  being  ofasintery  formation, 
occur  upou  the  surfiu^  and  in  fissures 
of  limeetone  meka.  Stalactidc  and  pU* 
form  varieties  are  produced  by  calcareous 
springs  and  other  waters.  The  mixed,  or 
impure  varietiea  occur  m  particular  itrMa. 
betawen  thoaa  of  compound  yariatiiB  of 
other  s|>eciea  It  very  oflen  occurs  in 
petrifactions,  imbedded  in  compact  varie- 
tiea of  the  same  ipeeiea.  Blmnboidal 
Umestone,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
is  a  Hi»ocies  very  widely  diffused  in  nature ; 
several  of  its  varieties  have  a  considerable 
riiare  in  the  coostitution  af  mountahia,  in 
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many  coHMltii  This  is  pttiticulafi|r  MM 
in  Swiaeriaod,  Italy,  Caraiola,  Cannthia, 

8a!/!»Mr£r.  Stiria,  Aii«rria  and  iWaria,  and 
in  cKverui  parla  of  Uic  U.  States.  Beds 
of  granular  limMlMie,  in  gneias  and  micft 
■lurr-,  nl)ound  in  all  the  New  England 
aiateu ;  abo  in  New  York,  New  Jwaey  and 
Pennsylvania ;  abo  of  the  compaet  Ume- 
MNM^iipon  lake  Cbamplain,  and  through- 
out tlio  vRst  (li>»irirt  contained  between  the 
Alleffhany  niuuntaina,  the  lakes,  and  the 
MianBippi.   Of  crya^ized  vwMjm,  the 
nifi^t  rcniarkaMf  ormr  in  nrrbndiiiv  and 
Cumberland,  in  the  niininf  (UBtrictB  of 
Saxonv  and  Bohemia,  in  Uie  Haitz,  in 
Carintnia,  Stiria,  Hungary  and  France, 
lunl,  in  thr  U.  Sfat»'s,  at  Lockport  ui  New 
York,  forming  geodes  in  compact  lime- 
•loiM.   iMhnd  h  the  loeeiily  of  the 
purest  and  most  tnuispnmit  varieties, 
Irom  whtuice  come  the  beat  pieces  of  the 
doubly-refracting  spar.  The  crtBlalliBed 
■nidilDne  of  Fouminehleau,  in  FraDoe,  is 
a  variety  of  rh()uilx)iil{il  Uinestonc,  me- 
chanically ntixed  witii  sand.  Slatc-s|>ar 
oeeuiB  In  Saxony,  Norwajr  tod  Corawwl, 
and,  iuthc  V.  Statrs,  at  \VilIiamshnrg  and 
Southampton,  Maas^  in  lead  veins,  aa  well 
as  in  the  iron  mine  of  FVanctHiia,  N.  U. 
Pifloiitc  i<<  found  in  Camiolo,  and  at  Carls- 
bad in  Hohrniia,    Most  of  thr  vnrifties 
ere  so  common  as  to  render  the  mention 
of  their  loeeHdee  tmneesenry.  Beveid 
varieties  of  the  present  species  are  usefully 
einploycfl  for  various  purposeii,  |mrtly 
depending  upon  their  mechanical,  portly 
upon  th^  chenueal  com()osilioo.  Those 
used  in  sculpttire  and  in  omanu  uUiI  ar- 
cliitecturo,  are  called  marhU  (q.  v.) ;  the 
mora  common  or  coeiee  verioues  ere  used 
fac  the  rotniiinu  ntirposf  j»f  Iniililing;  a 
peculiar  variety  or  very  tinc-graiueil  com- 
pact limestone  is  used  for  phttes  in  lithog- 
nphy.   The  hfst  sort  is  found  near  Pap- 
pcnheim  and  Solilcnhofi'ii,  in  Bavaria. 
Quicklime  mixed  with  sand  and  water 
ibnni  morter  (q.  v.).  CvAumma  eeid,  fi^ 
ohemical  purfKis---;,  is  often  obtaiiiff!  from 
dialk  or  marble  |>owder.  It  ia  abo  a  valua* 
hie  eddition  in  several  processes  of  melting 
oraB^  end  inptodueing  certain  kindsofclsa. 
Tlicff  is  another  species,  in  minenuogv, 
coiled  ,fhragoniUy  which  waa  formeny 
confounded  with  that  just  deseribed.  In 
composition,  it  is  scan  rly  distinguished 
from  rhomboidal  limestone,  the  most  ac- 
curate analysee  having  been  luiable  to 
make  known  more  than  fiom  .5  to  4.1  of 
carlM)?iate  of  strontites  in  its  comi»osition, 
Itesidi^  carlwnate  of  hmc.    Its  crjstolliza- 
tion,  and  other  characten,  however,  suffi- 
eienily  cheracteriae  it  ee  distinct  fimn 


limestone.  JX  beeun  in  crystals,  which, 
at  first  ^igbt,  eppeer  to  be  regukr  aix- 

sided  prisms;  but  a  close  inspection  will 
discover  a  longitudinal  crevice  down  each 
hlenl  ftee^and  aomewhat  rimikr  appear- 
ances converging  in  the  eentn-  of  the  ter- 
minal planes.    It  abo  occurs  in  pn$n laiic 
crystals,  of  four  or  six  aides,  terminated  by 
planes^  the  prison  oAen  being  eo  sboit  an 
to  impart  to  ilie  cnstal  the  general  form 
of  an  octahedron ;  these  are  rarely  sepa- 
iHeL  but  mostly  efoat  each  odier  at  pai^ 
ticular  angles.   Its  crj'stals  yield  to  me- 
chanical division,  parallel  to  the  latpraJ 
planes  of  a  right  rhombic  prism  of  UtT  5* 
and  63°  SS',  by  measuremeMi  taken  wid^ 
the  reflective  goniometer,  on  cleavage 
planes.     Lustre   vitreous,  inclining  to 
yMtoena,  upon  Aoea  of  memre;  color 
while,  sometimes  passing  into  pmy,  yel- 
low, or  mountain -green ;  transparent  or 
translucent;  brittle;  hardness  such  as  to 
scratch  calcareous  spar;  apeciftc  gravity, 
2iKi    It  is  very  liable  to  occur  in  globu- 
lar, reniiurm,  and  coralloidal  shapes,  and 
mMriftt,  fHm  a  eokmrner  eompositioii. 
Inilu'ddt'd  crystals,  generally  twins  or 
mnsistiug  of  a  ffreater  number  of  individ- 
uals, aroKHmd  In  compound  varieties  of 
^ypsun^miBed  and  co\iyn}d  with  oxide  of 
iron,  accompanied  wifJi  rn  r<fn/s  of  femi- 
ginuus  quartz.   Other  vancties  occur  \\\ 
im  enfilieB  of  besak  and  other  trap  rodBB, 
inlxm^elR)  in  im>gular  Ihm^s  and  veins. 
It  li  found  in  beds  of  iron  ores,  in  those 
coralloidal  varieUes  which  have  been 
called  fioi'ftrri ;  also  massive  and  etyataK 
liz  !.   Tli'j  finjl,  though  they  occur  in 
cavities  and  fissunv,  are  not  products  of  a 
Btaiactnic  ionnapon»  ine  moei  oeeunnu 
crystals,  well  defined  and  transpan-nt,  oc- 
cmr  near  Bilin,  in  Bohemia,  in  a  vein 
traverainff  basalt,  and  filled  with  a  massive 
TBiie^  of  die  aaroe  species,  rnwiBrin|  of 
large  columnar  pnrtiH-*;  ftf  composition. 
The  varieties  itnbedded  in  £^psum  have 
been  found  In  the  kingdom  ^  Anragon,  in 
Spain,  from  whence  the  name  .^rrogtmdt 
has  been  derived.    Its  chief  locahties  ars 
tlie  iron  mines  of  Stiria,  Cannthia  and 
Hungaiy,  and  the  metallic  veins  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  £n;.'luiid.     It  has  been 
tbuiMl,  ver]r  aperinjKlv,  tu  Uie  U.  Stately 
A  fow  specimens  of  the  eofiDoidal  varisqr 
have  been  derived  from  the  gypsum  of 
Lockport,  and  from  between  the  layeri 
gneiss,  in  the  quarries  of  Haddam.— 
Sulphate  ^imUj  or  gypsum,  is  a  mineral 
little  less  extensively  diflused  liian  lim«s 
stone,  fonniug  immense  beds  and  veins, 
in  numeroue  ooantiiiK  b  pweemi  m 
with  a  veiy  eonadeidUe  diteniiy  of  «ry»- 
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tab,  wUeh  hvr%  tbr  th^  primuqr  fenn,  and  pariieaMr  in  the  vieini^  of  Cayuga 

a  right-obIique-angle<l  prisni,  of  wfiich  the  lake ;  and  in  New  Bnintwiek  ud  Nova 

baaes  are  oblique-angled  parallelograms  of  Scotia.    Gypeum  is  variously  employed 

113°  d'  and  65^'  52'.   The  cnstuls  are  in  raauufacturing  ortiliciol  marble,  stucco- 

dther  priflnatic  or  loDMhapeci,  in  their  woik,  mofiar,  Stc. ;  also  for  making  eaali 

general  aspect    Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  of  statues,  medals,  &.c.    It  is  added  to  the 

to  pearly  ;  color  white,  somethnea  inclin-  mass  of  certain  kinds  of  porcelain  and 

ine  and  passing  into  amalt-bluc,  fleab-redj  glass.   In  sculpture,  it  is  used  under  the 

ochre-yellow,  honey-yeHow,  and  aaveal  name  of  alabaster*  Bat  next  to  its  use  in 

aliades  of  gray.    Impure  varieties  assume  the  fbrmation  of  cements,  is  tlie  use  which 

dazk-gray,  brick-red,  and  browuiab-red  ia  made  of  it  in  agriculture.  Itappearato 

tingaa.   TteMparant  or  tnndiiaaDt ;  aee-  hare  been  fint  uaed  aa  a  nMuiun  in  Oar' 

tile;  qwcafic  gravis,  S«31.    It  occurs  many,  and  afterwards  in  France,  fh>m 

massive,  in  globular  masses,  in  which  the  whence  it  found  its  way  into  the  U.  Stat^ 

individuals  arc  discernible ;  also  granular,  It  was  formerly  calcined,  but  is  now 

paariof  into  impalpable.  Tboae  Tariedea  around  in  mil^  after  die  manner  of  giaia. 

sulphate  of  liino  which  are  pure,  trans-  It  is  particularly  adaj)tcfl  to  sandy  soils 

parent,  and  jierlectly  fonned,  were  for-  arul  prnis^  l.iiuls,  and  is  vei7  extensively 

merly  called  adtniU^  while  the  more  mas-  used  in  the  U.  States.   Anotlier  species 

aive  and  impure  varietiea  were  denomi-  t^tbeaameeompoeition  with  the  ^-))suin, 

Dated  gypsum.    The  latter  was  again  di-  except  the  water,  is  called  anhydrite  (q.v.). 

vidcd  into  several  sub-epecies,  compre-  It  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence, 

bending,  ahnoet  exclunvdy,  compound  — PhomhaU  nf  iune,  or  apatiUj  is  found 

varieties,  which  were  easily  distinguish-  cr>'staluzed  in  liz-aided  prismi^  tanni- 

able  from  each  other,  as  their  division  nated  hy  one  or  more  planes,  or  the 

depended  upon  the  aixe  of  the  grain,  or  prism  is  terminated  by  a  six-sided  pyr- 

compoaikMi  in  general    Thoa  /htuded  amid,  and  the  lateral  edg^  s  are  aome- 

gypnum  consists  of  discemihlc  granular  times  r<>[)laced  by  numerous  [)laiics.  It 

particles;  compod  gj'psum,  of  impalpable  yields  witii  difficulty  to  cleava^^e,  |>aral- 

particles  of  couiuoaitioui  scaly  JoliaUd  iei  to  the  side  of  a  regular  six-sid- 

g>'pBum  eooriMB  or  minute  aealypaftieka;  ed  prisos,  which  is  tlierefore  consid- 

*^iW/j»/ in'psum,  of  a  mealy  l)owder;  very  ered  as  its  primitive  form.     Lustre  vit- 

tliin  coluniuarcompoaitiouproducesji^rota  reous,  inchuing  to  resinous;  color  whit& 

gypsum.   Before  the  blow-pipe,  gypsum  passing  into  blue,  green,  yellow,  led  and 

exfoliatea  and  melta,  though  widi  diffi-  brown ;  transparent  or  translucent;  britda; 

ndty,  into  a  wliite  enamel,  which,  after  a  hardness  above  that  of  flnor  ;  specific 

siiort  time,  tidis  to  powder,   la  a  lower  gravity,  It  also  occurs  massive, 

degree  of  heat,  it  loaea  its  water,  and  be-  when  in  fine  powder,  k  ia  dewly  dis- 

eomes  friable,  so  as  to  be  easily  reduced  to  solved  in  nitric  acid,  and  without  eft'er- 

an  imi>alpable  |)owder.    If  mixed  witli  vescencc.    Some  varieties  are  phospho- 

water,  Uiis  powder  becomes  warm,  and  rescent  u{K)n  ignited  charcoal,  and  before 

aoott  havdoiB  into  a  soUd  mass.   It  is  tlie  blow-mpe ;  others  even  when  rubbed 

composed  of  lime,  33,0,  sul()!ninc  acid,  with  hard  uodies.    It  does  not  melt  alone, 

44.8,  and  water,  21.0.  The  massive  voric-  before  the  blow-pipe.   It  is  composed  of 

ties  of  this  species  occur  in  beds,  of  a  con-  lime,  55.0,  and  |>hot4phoric  acid,  45.0.  It 

adecable  tbiclmeai,  in  areondaiy  diatrictn^  usually  oeeuia  m  beda  and  veins  of  iron 

in   connexion  with  comjmct  limestone,  and  tin  en's.    Its  iTrinci|»al  localities  are 

different  kinds  of  sandstone  and  clay,  ijj  Saxony,  Bohemia,  SalzUu^  and  Calw  de 

•heinatuig  Uiyera,  in  die  latter  of  which  Gate,  fn  Spain ;  flom  which  latter  plaoa 

the  gypeum  sometimea  easts  in  imtiedded  very  beautifully  cr)  stallized  specimens  are 

masses,  or  crvstallino  groups.    It  is  not  obtained,  and  which  have  n'ceived,  from 

rare  to  liud  deposits  of  rock-salt  in  its  their  color,  liie  name  ot  asparagus  stone, 

vicinitjr;  and  brine  springs  very  often  is-  It  ia  dao  found  at  StGothanl,  and  in  Dev- 

tme  from  the  contiguous  rocks.    Of  tlie  onshire  and  Cornwall.    It  has  but  few 

organic  remains  found  in  g)  [)sum,  those  and  rather  unimportant  locaUties  in  the 

of  extinct  sjiccies  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds,  U.  States.    Amity  and  Saratoga,  New 

in  the  Montumnre,  near  Parian  are  the  York,  have  afibrded  tlie  best  s|>ecinienSb 

most  remarkable.    It  occure  in  a  great  11  naif  of  lime.  [See  fXuor.) — Turx^stattof 

WBJxy  countries,  parucularly  in  Uennany,  linie^  or  ivm^^Un,  occurs  massive,  and 

Switzeriand,  Austria,  Poboid,  England,  crystallized  m  the  form  of  an  octabedron 

France  and  Spain ;  in  North  America,  in  with  a  square  base.   Lustre  vitreous,  in- 

the  U.  States^  at  Ni^m  fidli^  LocJtpoit,  diniog  to  idamantine;  color  geaeiail|y 
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wMlB,  iaeBnilif  to  yeUowbh-gmy ;  trans- 
lucent or  tnuispariMif ;  hrittlr ;  liiinln«w 
that  offluor ;  specific  gravity,  (i.  j  ijil'usible 
beAra  the  blow-pipe.  It  oomitiB  of  Kme, 
19l40,  oxidp  of  tiiiii^strn,  HO.IO  It  \g 
finind  in  Uoheiniu,  Saxony  and  Coniwoll ; 
abo  in  the  IT.  Status,  at  Monroe,  in  Coun. — 
Borate  of  lime.  (Bee  Afwcic  >^rtrf.)  Jft'jt 
viaif  nf  lime,  or  phetrmacolitf,  is  a  very 
rare  species  in  uiiucnUogy,  found  in  small 
ipniitny  et  AndreMlnirg,  in  d)0  Haitsi, 
nnd  at  one  or  two  othrr  places  in  Kiironc. 
It  occurs  in  minute  fibres,  or  acictilar 
ciyatalfl,  which  are  commonly  appregntc*! 
into  botryoidal  or  globular  mu^sscs.  Its 
color  is  white,  or  frmyisli-white,  though 
oilen  tinged  of  a  violet-red,  by  anNsniate 
of  oobelt,  wliieh  eooompeniee  n*  flpeciific 
gravity,  2.f>.  It  consists  of  lime,96L,  WMoic 
acid,         and  water,  24.4(1 

LiVEHicK,  a  city  on  the  Sliaiinon,  almut 
60  mWr-i*  fwm  ib*  l1loati^  it  about  three 
miles  ill  <  inMimfi  rence,  The  princi|)al 
public  buildioffs  are  Uie  ruHtom-bous&^e 
wAedrai,  ma  tfao  bishop^t?  palaee.  Tlie 
catlie<lral  is  of  pn^at  antiquity.  There 
are  several  chariuihit!  establishments  ;  al^^o 
a  good  public  library,  and  a  theatre.  It 
contains  four  Ptote^t^utt  church<>9,  and 
ei^ht  rha[>ela  for  the  Roman  Catholic**. 
There  is  also  an  extensive  barrack  for  22 
connpeniee  of  foot  and  four  troope  of 
iMiee.  Lim*'rirk  ean-ics  on  manufactures 
of  tinen,  woollen  and  paptir.  It  w  tis  taken 
by  the  English  in  1174.  In  1G51,  it  was 
iKen  by  Ireton.  In  IGOO,  it  wan  unsuc- 
cerssfiilly  b<'sief;ed  by  king  Willifun  in 
per^n.  In  1691,  it  surrendered  to  geue- 
nl  Gtnkle,  efterwude  eeri  of  AdMone. 
Population,  from  ."iO.OOO  to  00,000,  in 
which  are  5000  Prot«Mtani.-4  :  llf)  miles 
S.  W.  Dublin  ;  Ion.  8^  ai'  W.  ;  laL  52^ 

Limit,  in  a  resii7une<l  seiwe,  is  used  by 
matlieinaticiaus  for  a  determinate  quanti- 
ty, to  wbicb  a  variable  one  oondnually 
approaches  ;  in  which  sense,  the  circle 
may  be  said  to  l>e  tlif'  limit  of  its  circum- 
BcrilKHl  and  iiiscril>ed  polvgons.  In  alge- 
bra, the  term  limit  is  a  p^M  to  two  quan- 
tities, on»'  of  which  i<i  gn^ater,  and  the 
other  less,  than  unotliur  quantity  ;  and,  in 
tbie  aensev  it  ie  iwed  in  speaking  of  tbe 
limits  of  e<iuations,  wberebjtbeir  eoliition 
is  nuich  facihtated. 

LiMivirfe  (from  tnlumineTf  French,  to 
adorn  boolu  w  iili  paintingB)^  As  theae 
paintings  or  illiuninations  were  nlwriys 
executed  in  water-colore,  limning  properly 
deiignateo  tint  ipedea  of  art  whieb  m 
now  known  In'  the  narm^  of  miniature 
painiing,  tbou^  it  is  sometimee  uaed  to 


agnifv  the  art  of  paintinir  geoenlfy  and 

partuMihirly  portrait  |>aintiiig. 

Li  u  ooes  {^iugusUfrUwHt  or  Lemaviciun)  ; 
a  city  of  Prance,  capital  of  die  depait- 

luent  of  the  Haute-Vienne,  and  fonnerly 
of  llie  province  of  Limousin  (q.  v.)  ;  laL 
ASPSff  N.  i  Ion.  1°  16'  E. ;  epL^copal  see ; 
SS,j813  inbabitantt.  It  is  an  ancient  phna, 
and  contains  some  Caulish  and  Roman 
remains.  The  hdtd  de  vilU,  cuiheilral, 
and  ajAwopal  inlace,  are  ifae  phncipd 
poblie  buildings.  It  is  also  tlie  seat  of 
several  literary  e^blishmeiiLs  and  lias 
woollen,  linen  and  cotton  manufactures, 
with  fMiper  works,  tanneries  and  iron 
forges.  Several  fairs  are  held  here.  Birtb> 
place  of  tlie  chancellor  l>\\<:u)  sseau. 

LraoiVADE ;  a  place  and  plantation  in 
Ilayti,  very  rich  in  sugar.  It  was  elevated 
to  a  lonlship  by  king  Christophe,  and  be- 
stowed ui>on  his  minister  for  foreign  nf- 
fiirs,  whom  he  made  count  (1<>  Limooadflu 
With  tlic  death  of  Christophe,  the  count 
de  Limouade  returned  to  obacuri^. 
Though  ridiculed  by  whitea,  on  account 
of  his  title,  he  showed  talents  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  office.  It  isnottnie  that  Chris- 
tophe killed  him  in  1817,  as  has  I>een  said. 

LiMo.xAOi^RE ;  a  very  vs^minl  penoD- 
nge  in  a  Fn  nch  eq/i.  (See  C^fie^Mmtet, 
under  Cojee,) 

Lmoirsiir,  or  Ltvosur;  an  ancient  prov- 
ince in  the  centn'  of  France.  Limoges 
w  :is  the  capital.  It  forms  at  present  the 
chief  |)an  of  the  dcpaitmcnts  of  Haute- 
Vienoeandof  Corr^ze.  (See  HgNzremmt) 

LiNCOL!^,  Bt'iijaniin;  an  cTTitneiit  Amer- 
ican revolutionary  general,  bom  at  lliiu;- 
ham,  BfaMchusetli^  January  93,  O.  &, 
1933L  Until  the  aire  of  40  years,  he  wns 
engaged  in  agriciiliurul  pursuits,  and,  at 
the  commcncouient  of  our  rex'olutionaiy 
strug^  in  1775,  he  held  the  offico  of 
lirutrriniit-rolonel  of  niiliriu.  He  was 
elected  a  nicml)er  of  tlie  provincial  con- 
gn^  cme  of  the  aeerelBries  of  that  body, 
and  also  a  member  of  tlie  coinmitteo  of 
correspondence.  The  council  of  Ma:«!a- 
chusotts  ap[>oiutcd  him  a  brigadier,  in 
1776,  and  soon  after,  a  major-general, 
n  lini  he  ejii|)|oyed  himself  industriously 
in  arranging  and  disciplining  the  militia, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  whom,  he  joined 
the  main  army  at  New  York,  in  October. 
By  the  recommendation  of  general  Wash- 
ington, congress  appoiute<I  him  a  major- 
general  in  the  continental  forces.  He 
eomtnanded  a  division  or  detarhiiient  in 
the  main  army,  imdcr  the  commander-'ui- 
chiefl  for  aevend  mondu^  doriof  which 
jK  riod  he  was  placed  in  difRciut  situa- 
liona.  The  commander-iiH:iiie^  in  Ju^j, 
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1775^  despatched  geaml  Uneofai  to  the 
■oraieni  army,  under  Gates,  to  assist  in 
opfiosing  Biirgoyne.  Stationed  nt  Man- 
ciiester,  in  Vermont,  Lincoln  received  and 
organimd  the  New  England  mUhia,  as 
tlioy  joinecl  hitn.  A  detachmont  of  500 
men  troni  his  troojxs,  under  colonel  Brown, 
surprised  liie  English  at  the  landiugot 
lake  George,  took  200  tKitteauz,  with  293 
men,  and  n  leased  100  American  prisoii- 
ers.  Ho  then  joined  general  Gates's  army, 
of  wMeh  he  was  second  in  eomniaiia. 
Here  he  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  aodhii 
wound  confined  him  at  Albany  for  seve- 
ral months.  After  suficriug  the  removal 
of  a  nart  ef  the  mdn'  bone,  he  was  con- 
Teyed  to  his  residence  at  Hin^ain.  In 
the  fbllowinf;  August,  he  repaired  to  the 
bead-quarters  of  general  Washington,  and 
was  designated  by  congress  to  eoniduct 
the  war  in  ilio  soiitlierii  (!e|)artnient.  He 
arrived  at  Charleston,  in  Decemiier,  1778, 
when  he  fiMiod  bis  duties  on  that  station 
to  be  of  the  most  difiBcuJt  nature.  An  ar- 
my was  to  l*e  formed,  oi^nizod  aiu\  sup- 
plied, that  he  might  Ue  enabled  to  conieud 
with  a  velenn  enmy>  General  Pretost 

'  arrived  with  a  fleet  and  nearly  3000  Brit- 
m1i  troops,  about  the  28t}i  of  Derenibcr, 
and,  liaviiig  defeated  a  small  American 
fynBj  ooder  genemi  Howe,  took  poaws- 
sion  of  Savannah.  With  thi*  d(*siyn  of 
protecting  tlie  upper  part  of  (Georgia,  Lin- 
coln proceeded  to  Augu:^  in  April ;  but 
the  BritiBli  commander,  Prevost,  maveh- 
injr  upon  f /harlwton,  general  Lincoln  pur- 
sued the  same  route,  aud,on  anrivinff  at  that 
city,  found  that  the  enemy  haa  rethed 
from  before  it  the  preceding  night.  June 
]!>,  lie  attacked  about  <)00  of  tlje  enemy, 

^enU'euchod  at  8lono  Ferrj',  but  was  re- 
.pulsed.  Fkeneh  finwe  arrived  with  the 
fleet  under  count  D'Estainji,  in  tlic  ciu-ly 
part  of  September,  177f).  Prevosi  having 
repoesessed  hiniHclf  of  Savannah,  an  cxpu- 
ditiou  was  projected  against  that  plaes^  in 
conjunction  with  the  French  commander. 
For  this  purpose,  nearly  3000  of  the  for- 
eign amillatiea  wars  landed,  to  which 
general  Lhieoln  added  1000  men  horn  his 
own  troops.  The  enemy,  however,  used 
eveiy  e.\eruon  to  strengthen  the  defences, 
and  was  reinfbroed  while  the  command- 
er was  preparing  llie  articles  of  capitula- 
tion to  D'Estaign.  A  regular  siege  wa.s 
then  attempted;  but,  various  considerations 
urging  the  necessity  of  speedy  operations, 
a  general  (tssnult  was  made  by  the  com- 
bined French  and  Aniericau  forces,  under 
IHEtfaign  and  Lincoln,  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th  of  October.  Occurrences  eutirehr 
aecidemai  Snmmod  tbair  hopes^  and,  af- 


ter planting  two  standards  en  die  parepei% 
tbeellies  were  repulsed,  die  french  hav- 
ix\{r  lost  700  and  the  AiMtieans  940;  in 

killeil  and  wounded. 
Ailer  tliis  unlbitiniata  but  bold  asnoh, 

general  Lincoln  entere<l  Charleston,  and, 
in  order  to  |)ut  it  in  a  proj)er  posture  of 
defence,  im|)ortuned  congress  tor  a  rein- 
forcement of  i^gular  troops,  with  addi- 
tiorial  supplies,  but  his  rcfpuHitions  were 
but  partially  grouted.  General  sir  Henrv 
Ciiiilon  amwd  in  February,  1760,  and, 
having  deboritad  n  strong  force  in  the 
neighborhood,  encamped  wfore  the  Amer- 
ican lioes^  March  ^  Notwiihstandmg 
the  great  supsrierity  of  the  enemy,  gene- 
ral Lincohi  detern lined  to  atteinnt  tJie  de- 
fence of  his  |K)St,  and,  accordingly,  to  a  de- 
mand of  unconditional  surrender,  returned 
an  immediate  refusal,  but  was  obliged  la 
capituhite,  INIay  12,  I»y  the  discontent  of 
tiie  troofM  and  tlie  inhabitants,  the  creat 
superiority  of  numben  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  nnd  the  expenditure  of  liis  pro- 
visions and  ammunition,  aAer  a  constant 
cannonade  hud  l^eeu  kept  up  for  a  month. 
For  a  Ibrmight  preriooB  to  the  sunender, 
he  had  not  undressed  lo  sleep.  His  repu- 
tation w?!-i  loo  finnly  established  to  be 
siiukcn  by  tlic  disastrous  termination  of 
his  southern  campaii^,  and  credit  was 
jrivcn  him  for  having  for  three  months 
wiilistood  tlie  {Mjwer  of  the  British  com* 
mauders,  and  so  effectually  retarded  thn 
anacution  of  their  t'utiire  plana.  Owinff 
to  the  delay.  North  Carolina  was  saved 
for  the  rest  of  tlie  year  17bO.  in  No- 
tember  fiiUowiug,  general  Lineoln  was 
exchanged  for  general  Phillifia,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  nt  Saratoga.  In  the 
campaign  uf  17&1,  Lincoln  commanded, 
a  divlvon,  and  at  Yorittown  performed  a 
coTis|)iciious  part.  At  tliat  [ilacc,  the  army 
of  Comwallis  capitulated  to  tlie  comliiuod 
forces  of  France  and  America,  on  rimilar 
terms  to  tliose  which  liad  been  granted  to 
general  Lincoln  at  Cliurlctiion.  On  the 
latter  was  conferred  the  odice  of  reccii'- 
iiw  the  submisBion  and  directing  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  conqiii  nnl  troops  ;  and 
the  day  succeeding  tlie  Mirreiuier,  his 
services  were  commended  in  tlie  general 
order  of  the  commander-in-chief;  In  Oc- 
tober, 1781,  he  was  ap[K)iuted  by  congress 
secretary  of  war,  still  reuiining  his  military 
rank,  lie  tendered  his  resignation  of  this 
office  three  yeaia  aflerwarda,  which  was 
received  by  congress  with  mi  expression 
of  tbeir  approbiujou  of  his  conduct  both 
in  the  field  and  cabinet  General  Lincob 
then  retired  to  his  farm.  In  the  year 
17&^—J,  the  gevemor  of  Jdassachuaetts 
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apnnmted  him  commander  of  a  tx>dy  of 
militia,  de«)Nitcbed  to  8uppn«»  the  iowr* 
rection  conducted  by  Shays  and  Day  in 
tbat  alate.  His  dexterity  and  vigor  in  this 
transaction  liapj'ilv  ♦•tli-cird  the  object  in 
view,  with  very  iiitie  bioodiihed,  a  few 
pmont  onljr  beiiif  kiUed  in  •  ■fight 
aicimiish.  In  May,  1787,  he  was  elected 
Ueutenaiit-GTovemor  of  lus  native  state. 
He  waa  a  member  of  the  convention  for 
ratifyinf  the  federal  uwriUlliwi,  and,  in 
tiie  summer  of  1789,  was  appointed  by 
president  Waabinstoa  collector  of  the 
poit  of  BoMoD.  Wb  ox  >  inoniho  of  thp 
American  academy  of  urtn  and  jcieuce?, 
and  of  the  Mn.ssn<rhii8etts  historical  socie- 
ty, to  the  imbUcationM  of  both  which  be 
MiMriliuled.  Hodiediol8ia 

Li?fnsAT,  or  Lyndsay,  sir  David,  an  an- 
cient Scottiah  poet,  descended  trora  a  no- 
bb ftadlyiww bora  in  1490.  Hecnterad 
the  university  of  St.  Andrew's  in  1505, 
and,  in  15(l!>,  l)ecmi)e  page  of  honor  to 
James  V,  then  an  infant.  lu  ].'%28,  he 
liradiioed  bis  Dreme,  and,iBtiM  folio winf 
ypfir,  pn  sented  hisComplaynt  to  the  king. 
In  15130,  be  was  inaugurated  Lyou  iung- 
al-tfnM,  and  knighted,  and,  in  iS81,  sent 
on  a  mission  to  Charh's  V,  on  his  return 
from  which  he  married.  He  hooii  after 
ot'cupied  himself  on  a  drama,  of  u  ningu- 
lar  kmd,  entitled  u  Hatyre  ui'  the  Three 
Entatis,  which  was  followed,  in  1.>J»),  by 
hia  Answer  to  the  King's  Flyting,  and  hn 
Coinplaynt  of  BhcIm.  Oothedetlfaof 
Magoalen  of  France,  two  inontlis  after 
her  roarriftge  >vith  James  V,  Lindsay's 
muse  produced  lus  Deploratioun  of  the 
Death  of  Qimoo  MafdataM.  Duringtfao 
succeedinjij  rrfjf  ncy,  he  e8jK)ti*'<l  tlje  catise 
of  tlie  retormers,  and,  in  was  sent, 
in  his  capacity  of  Lyon  herald,  on  •  nii»> 
irieo  to  Chiisbem,  king  of  Denmark.  On 
bis  nitiiro,  he  publishwl  thp  most  plea«*inw 
of  all  his  poems,  entitled  the  History  and 
TeMament  of  Squira  MeMram.  Hie  laat 
oik!  greatest  work,  the  Monarchic,  was 
finished  in  1553b  The  date  of  his  death 
w  unknown ;  bat  the  laMat  audwrinr 
aaema  iDcfined  to  place  it  in  1557.  lino- 
say  entered  with  gi^t  zeal  into  religious 
disputes,  and  his  satires  powerfully  assist- 
ed to  expose  the  vices  or  the  cleivy.  As 
a  poet,  hf  is  inferior  to  Dtmlmr  au'lGawin 
Douglas.  His  Dreme  is  deemed  his  most 
poedeal  eomposition.  An  accurate  edition 
of  tlie  works  of  Lindsay  was  pubUriied 
by  Mr.  George  Chalmere,  in  1806. 

LiiTE,  MATUKMATicAL,  is  ezteuston  in 
length,  without  breadth  and  thksknesB  ;  it 
is  either  straight  or  <Mirvt  (!.  In  naviga- 
tion, the  equator  in  collod  the  line;  heooe 


the  expression  "  to  poas  the  line."  In  deci- 
mal measures  of  length,  it  is  (he  10th  :  in 
duodecimal  measiuee  of  length,  it  is  the 
ll^h,  part  of  on  inch.  In  the  art  of  wmr., 
a  fvm'fi  of  wldien*  or  shijje,  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle,  are  called  a  hue  ;  hence 
the  phrase  •  Alpa  of  the  Una."  Ing—o- 
alogy  and  jurisprudence,  it  signifies  a  an- 
rie«  of  persons,  in  the  onler  of  their  dn- 
scent  from  a  certain  anciMtor. 

Lnvc,  Troops  or  TMBt  wn  eDOtrach»> 
tinguishad  fiom  thn  fnpidi  mad  llgfac 
troops.  ' 

litMc,  VuiSLs  or  TSB.  (San  Mngi^ 
and  Sh^t.) 

Li.NE.i;  a  cloth  of  vervextenave  use,inade 
of  ftax,  and  differing  from  cloths  made  of 
hamn  only  in  fineness.  In  common  fin* 
en,  the  warp  and  woof  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles  :  if  figures  are  woven  in,  it 
is  edled  dbaiaac.  T%e  speefce  of  foodia 
which  come  under  the  denomination  ot* 
linen,  nrf  tnhlo-rloths,  plain  and  damask- 
ed, cambrio,  iawii,  hiiirting,  sheetiug,  tow- 
aH  Silesias,  OsnaburigB, ««.  Tbaehiaf 
countries  in  which  linens  are  mannfar- 
tured  are  Russia.  Ciiermsny.  Switzerland, 
Planden,  H oHand,  Seotbnd  and  Inland. 
Of  the84\  Russia  principally  inanufactiiran 
sheeting  and  sail-cloth  ;  6ennany%  shirt- 
ings, sheeting  and  bagging  ;  Switzerland, 
lioth  fine  and  ooarae  gcrads  ;  Flanders,  the 
finer  articles,  especiafly  cambric  and  lawn  ; 
Holland,  sheeting  of  the  best  description  ; 
Beodud,  ooane  eUi^nf ;  and  Irdand, 
shirtinf,  damask  table-linen  and  towellii^, 
of  superior  quality.  Immense  quantities 
of  I'men  are  auuimlly  exported  from  In^- 
land  to  Bngtand,  and  aeverel  other  parts 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  tn  Nort)j  and  Soulli 
America,  the  West  Indies  and  Africa^ 
The  llax-aeed  i%  Ibr  the  graaler  parr,  pro- 
cured  from  Amerien;  but  odier  nations, 
enffnjred  in  thi«>  lucrative  hnuir  h  of  trade, 
citiier  raise  their  seed  at  Imme,  or  procure 
it  finm  die  north  of  Europe.  In  several 
parts  of  Gernmny,  Switzerland,  Flandera 
and  Fiance,  Uncus  arc  ftequently  embel- 
lUied  with  pamtlng;  and  at  Lmidoa  and 
the  other  parts  of  England,  the  produce 
of  the  Irinh  linen  manufacture  is  beauti- 
fully printed  in  the  manner  of  calicoes. 
The  beautj  of  linen  conriMa  In  the  evcn- 
tu'ss  of  tlie  tltread,  its  fineness  and  densi- 
ty'. The  last  of  lihese  qualities  is  sorae- 
ttmes  prodmsed  by  aoljectiiir  it  to  voHara; 
hence  linen  >>ith  a  round  tliread  is  pre« 
fenvd  to  that  with  a  flat  thread.  Tlie 
warp  or  woof  is  not  imfrequeotly  made 
of  cotton  Tarn,  which  renden  the  dolh 
lew?  durable.  Linen  threads  cannot  be 
spun  by  the  nwhineiy  used  in  spinnipy 
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cotton  and  wool,  on  account  of  tlte  lenfrth 
and  rigidity  of  the  iWm's  of  the  flax.  The 
subject  of  spiniung  flax  by  machinery  has 
attracted  much  atieiitioii,  and  NapoleoD 
once  oflTered  a  reward  of  1 ,000,000  franca 
to  tlie  inventor  of  the  best  machine  for 
this  puqKMe.   Machines  have  been  cou- 
atructed  both  in  Europa  and  tlM  U. 
States,  which  spin  coarse  threads  of  linen 
vcr\-  well  and  rapidly.    But  the  nianufao 
lure  of  line  threads,  sucli  a«  tho8e  used 
fyr  cambrics  and  lace,  continues  to  be 
})erfonned  by  hand  on  the  ancient  spin- 
uing-wheel. — In  a  historical  view,  linen 
ia  interesting,  as  forming  the  dress  of  the 
Egyptian  pmsM^  who  won  it  at  all  their 
religions  coreriionirs  ;  hence  they  are 
styled  by  Ovid  and  Juvenal,  ^  lioeu-wear- 
Ing;"  fsee  alio  Lev.  zvi.  4,  and  Speneer 
On  the  LamamdJiUtuiU  of  Ute  Jem.)  From 
Egypt,  linen  passed  to  the  Romans,  but 
not  till  tiie  time  of  the  emperors.  The 
Roman  priests  also  began  to  wear  linen 
garments  at  that  time.    Linen  was  also 
used  as  a  material  for  writing,  though  tlie 
exprestjion  libri  lintei^  carbasiniy  was  also 
aiiplied  to  cotton  and  silk,  as  well  aa  Unaiii 
The  J^ihylline  books  and  the  mummy 
boudages,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  are 
proofii  of  this  nse  of  linen.  In  the  mid- 
dle ages,  linen  and  wooUwi  dodi  formed 
the  only  nrat(  rial;*  for  dress  ;  and  fine 
liueu  was  held  in  veiY  hiffli  estimation  } 
even  tlie  writer  of  the  JVIftedpig-en-IM 
HMOtions  iL    Germany  and  Hrabant  then 
carried  linen  manufactures  to  the  greatest 
pcrleetiou.    Liueu  is  yet  nec^sary  for 
the  manufacturing  €i  good  paper.  Cot- 
ton has,  of  late  years,  tnkf  ii  the  place  of 
liueu  for  many  purposes,  on  accouut  of 
its  greater  clieapnees.    (See  CoUon,  and 

Li>G ;  a  species  of  marine  fish,  l>rlong- 
iog  to  the  great  genus  gadu$.  It  is  trom 
tbrse  to  feur  feet  in  length,  andaomewhat 
like  the  pike  in  sliape.  This  fish  aboimds 
on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  where  it 
hm  long  formed  an  important  branch  of 
trade.  Kiainpetfeetien  fion  the  begin- 
nit»g  of  February  to  May  ;  in  June,  the 
npfiNvning  8ca.son  conunencj't".  When  in 
lieasoii,  its  liver  abounds  witii  oii  oil  of 
eseeUent  quality  and  flavor ;  but  when 
it  bccomcH  out  of  season,  this  organ  as- 
aumea  a  red  color,  and  contains  but  little 
mL  This  oil  is  procured  by  subjectiug 
the  liver  to  a  slow  fire,  otherwise  a  very 
small  cpiantity  is  obtained.  According  to 
the  liaifllish  law,  such  of  these  fish  as  are 
eufed  lor  ezpomon,  mm  msaaura  96 
inoliea  from  the  shoulder  to  the  tail ;  oth- 
envlM  tbey  ars  notentitied  to  the  bouDQr 


granted  for  the  encouragement  of  thfi 
trade.  There  is  another  species  of  ling*, 
the  eel-pout  (G.  loia^,  which  is  finom  one 
Co  two  net  long^  or  a  TeHow  eolor,  varie- 
fBled  with  brown.  This  is  the  only  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  which  is  found  in  fresh 
water.  It  abounds  iu  the  lake  of  Geneva. 
It  is  anMSBingly  proHfic,  190^000  ova  hav- 
ing been  counted  in  a  suigle  female.  It  is 
much  esteemed  as  im  article  of  food,  and 
its  liver,  which  is  very  voluminous,  is 
highly  prized  by  epicures. 

LiivGAM  ;  the  sj-mlwl  of  the  creating 
and  produci^  power,  sacred  among  the 
Indians  and  Egyptians.   (See  huHan  Mg- 

Li>fOARD,  John,  D.  D.,  a  Catholic  priest, 
settled  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  has  dis- 
plaved  eonrfdMable  aauieiMB  in  daAnne 
of  his  religion  from  the  charges  brought 
against  it  by  Protestant  writers.  He  publish- 
ed, iu  ItiUo,  Catliolic  Loyalty  vindicated. 
The  next  year,  the  liMiopef  fkuhaiBy  inn 
charge  to  his  clergy,  having  attacked  the 
Catliolics,  Mr,  Lingard  answered  him,  in 
Remarkson  a  Charge  (1807).  This  brought 
on  a  abarp  controvereyf  in  which  several 
persons  ot  ability  took  part,  and  Mr.  Lin- 
gsrd  published  a  Greneral  Vindication  of 
tneRemarks,  with  Replies  to  the  Eevefend 
T.  Le  Mesurier,  G.  S.  Faber,  end  others 
(12mo.,  1H08).     These  two  pemphlets 
were  followed,  on  the  same  subject,  by 
Documenta  to  asoartun  the  Bswiiitiepli  of 
British  Catholics  in  former  Ages  (Svo., 
181 'J);  aReviewof certain  A nti- Catholic 
Publications  (8vo.,  1813) ;  and  Strictures 
on  Doctor  Marsh's  Comparative  View  of  • 
the  Churches  of  Englaml  and  Rome  (8vo,, 
16151   In  the  last  of  these  publications 
Mr.  Lingard  asserted  that  the  ohmih  of 
EngUmd  waa  iiiadani,eoinpared  wllhlhit 
of  Rome ;  an  attertion  which  so  much 
irritated  the  Isle  doctor  KipUnc^  that  he 
was  absurd  enough  to  tfaroaion  me  suthaa 
with  a  process  in  WaMminster-hall,  if  he 
dill  not  prove  the  truth  of  what  Ik;  had 
stated,    in  1809,  Mr.  Lingard  publisiied 
theAntiquitieaof  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chureh 
(2  vols^  8vo.),  a  work  of  merit.  Doctor 
Lingard  is  principally  known  in  foreign 
countries  as  the  author  of  a  History  of 
England    till   the  Revolution  of  1688 
(8  vols.,  4to.,  14  8vo.,  1819— IKH),  of 
which  several  editions  have  appeared,  and 
wfaleh  has  been  truietoted  into  several 
languages.    Although  the  object  of  this 
wonc  IS  the  vindication  of  tJie  Catholic 
church  and  clergy  in  England  from  the 
party  uilsiopmasntrtMitia  of  Protestant 
writers,  yet  it  is  allowed  to  be  >\Titten  in  a 
candid  aiid  diffpBajfiftnf***  tone.  As  a  his- 
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toriuii,  llie  author  is  acute  and  f>er8picu- 
oua,  judiciouti  iii  the  selection  and  arraii^e- 
meot  df  hia  mHariilH,  and  clear  and  m- 
tMWting  in  his  namitive.  He  writes  fiY)m 
mi  auurctai,  wiiicii  he  has  examined 
care  and  diUgence,  and  on  many 
poiaii  ghm  nmr  and  more  comet  views 
of  manners,  events  and  characters.  In 
182t>,  he  publiahed  a  ViadicatioD,  &C.,  in 
repl^  to  two  aitiokt  in  tiM  EdinlNiigh 
Review  f  Noa.  83  and  87,  written  by  doctor 
Allen),  charginjf  him  with  inaccuracy  and 
misrepreaeniation.  A  more  fiivorabie  no- 
te of  tiw  biaiory  has.  aineo  oppaoied  in 
No.  105  of  the  same  Review.  T>  tier  ( His- 
tory of  Scotiandyii  vols.,  8vo.,  1830) charges 
doctor  lingard  with  inaccuracy  in  Scotch 
hiaioiy. 

Lingua  Franca  ;  a  corrupt  Italian, 
mixed  with  otJier  wonln,  the  dialect 
qioken  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
OOMtofNoith  Africa  and  the  Levant  and 
Europeans.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  Creole  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  is  extremely  useful 
Ibr  a  traveller  in  thon  conntriea.  It  It 
easily  leaned  by  one  who  knowe  Ildieii» 
and  still  more  easily  underetootl. 

LiNflUA  GsRAX.;  a  corrupted  Porta- 
gueae,  spoken  on  tlieooMe  of  Senegem- 
bia. 

LiWGUET,  Simon  Nicholas  Henry  ;  bom 
in  1736,  at  Hiieims,  where  his  father,  who 
had  Inen  profwenr  at  the  college  of  Beau* 
▼ais,  was  livinf?  in  a  kind  of  exile,  having 
been  banished  liy  a  Itttre  dt  cacheL,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  his  participation  in  tlie  Jansenistic 
oontroreray.  This  circumstance  was  the 
origin  of  LinjjiM't's  sa^ng  "that  he  was 
bom  under  the  auspicee  of  a  UUre  dt 
eaeM."  Having  atuoied  law  at  Pane,  in 
dw  line  eoUege  where  bis  fetber  had 
baen |iwfl—ii,  and  having  obtained  the 
lliiaa  fine  prizes  of  the  tmivera^  in  1751, 
*  ba  aitneied  tlia  nollea  of  the  duka  of 
DaQS>Ponta,  who  waa  at  that  time  in  Paris, 
whom  he  accompanied  on  a  jouniev  to 
Pokuid.  •  Linguet  soon  retiuued  to  his 
own  oountry,  and,  on  tha  braaUng  out  of 
the  war  iM'twren  Fmnrc  and  Portugal, 
went  to  8i>ain  as  secretary  to  the  prince  of 
Beauvau.  He  tliere  made  himself  ac- 
<|uaiined  with  the  Spanish  language  and 
bleratunj,  nnd,  dtirinirhis  f*tay  at  Madrid, 
he  publialied  translations  of  some  of  tlio 
wvnta  of  Oalderon  and  Lope  de  Vega. 
His  fir^t  historical  attempt,  HitUnrt  du 
SifrU  (T.'lleTanffre,  which  \vm  dedicate<l 
to  the  king  Stanislaus  Lesczinskif  was 
pubttihod  inwnediatdy  after  Ma  return  to 
Paris.  His  hrilliant  oratorical  powers,  and 
his  thorough  arqimint/inrp  with  the  law, 
gave  him  a  great  reputatiuu  at  the  bar,  but, 


at  the  same  time,  his  severe  remarkB  and 
bold  ideas  created  hini  many  eueiuies. 
His  controversy  with  D'Alembeit,  who 
at  tliat  time  had  almost  llie  entire  control 
of  the  academy,  prevented  him  from  be- 
coming a  member  of  diet  body.  His 
faoM  aa  an  author  and  lawyer,  however, 
inrreaso<l,  aiid  f»cveral  cases  rondurtod 
with  great  uhdit^,  such  as  that  of  the  duke 
d'Aiguillon  againat  idie  govenunent,  and 
the  criminal  cause  of  tlie  coimt  de  Mo- 
rangi^  on  which  he  wrote  an  excellent 
treatise,  raised  him  to  iiigh  cousideratko, 
but  at  me  nnke  time  eieiied  the  Jealou^f 
of  his  colleagues,  whom  he  incensed  to 
such  a  degre«',  by  some  of  his  diatril>€«. 
tlmt  iliev  fonued  a  suit  of  coDspitac) 
against  bim,  binding  themselvea  not  to 
plead  with  hini.    Fa  en  the  parliament  be- 
came engaged  in  these  disputes,  and  Lin- 
guet, whose  repliea  and  remarks  increased 
in  bittenie«»  waa  alrack  from  the  list  of 
parliamentary  advocates.    As  a  pt»hiical 
writer,  he  succeeded  no  better.   Uia  Jour- 
nal foUtume^  commenced  in  1777,  oliend* 
ad  Uia  pnme  miniMar  Maurepas,  and  wa 
puppressed.     Linguet,  thinkmg  his  per- 
aoKial  Ireedom  endangered,  went  to  Svii- 
aerind,  HoDand  and  Encknd.   He  ^ 
terwards  resided  at  Brussels,  until  JA,  de 
Vergenries  prmMired  hun  pt  nnustsion  to 
return  tu  France ;  hut,  his  udversanes 
findHag  aome  new  cause  of  complaint,  he 
was  thrown  into  the  Bastile  by  means  of 
a  UUre  de  cachdj  wliere  he  remained  alH»vc 
two  years,  and  was  then  baiiishcd  to 
Rethal  for  a  short  time  (1782).   He  went 
again  to  London,  and  there  published  a 
work  against  arbitranr  power,  to  which 
he  had  raUen  a  eaerinoe,  but  which  he 
had  himself  defended  in  an  earlier  work, 
Theorie  dts  Lois.    He  aftervvanis  contin- 
ued hia  JbmaUt  politimus  at  BrusBelaiy  aiid 
fiattered,  widi  aomueh  addreaii,the  em- 
peror Joseph  II,  who  had  been  pleased 
with  his  memoir  on  the  navigation  of  th^ 
Scheldt,  that  the  emperor  gave  hiru  1000 
doeaM^  withlemmof  iiobibnr.  Bmhaifw 
ing  taken  the  part  of  Van  der  Noot  and 
of  the  Brabant  insui^nts,  he  was  orderrtl 
byjoaeph  to  leave  the  Netlierlauds.  lu 
1791,  be  again  appealed  in  Paris,  and 
phmih  d  for  the  negroes  of  St.  Domintro 
at  the  bar  of  the  convention.   At  a  later 
period,  he  became  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  the  terrorists,  andfbii  attempt  to  escape 
having  failed,  he  was  arrested,  June  27, 
nyi.  and  condemned  to  death  by  the 
rBT<HvuOBary  mounai,  lor  nami^  aoooro- 
ing  to  the  sentence,  flattered  deapMB 
of  Vienna  and  London.    His  writings  on 
law  are  numerous.  Of  Linguet'a  works  ou 
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hiilory,  politics,  poUtied  eeonomy,  and 

the  fine  arts,  we  mention  only  his  Hutoirt 
(its  lUvohUio^i^  dt  VEmpirt  Romaiit,  from 
Augustus  to  Constantiue  ;  FanaHsme  dt$ 
PmMophu ;  Thiabre  Espagnal ;  Ldtta 
sur  la  Thlorit  des  Lois  ;  Mimoires  pour 
If  Due  (TJHguUUm  el  U  ComU  Moranfri^s  ; 
Du  fim  hturtux  Gmtvamemtnt ;  Mhnoins 
mtr  la  BattUU ;  wad  pwiicular)^  his  Jhi^ 
nnles  polttiqueSy  civUes  d  lxttS'atn8f  du  18 
SUcU,  which  contain  much  important 
matter  for  die  political  and  literary  history 
of  the  tiroes. 

Link,  doctor  Henry  Frederic,  professor 
and  director  of  the  botanical  ^airdeii  at 
BeifiB,  WW  bora  at  HilMMim,  Feb.  % 
1760,  and  educated  there.   In  1786|  he 
went  to  G5ttingen  to  rtudy  medicine,  and, 
in  1788.  obtained  the  pnzeproposed  for 
tfaemfldiealaiudeiita.  lalTga^  bebeeaan 
ordinary   proH  ssor  of  natural  history, 
chemi  stry  and  botuiiy,  at  Rostock.  In 
17y7,  lie  accompanied  the  count  of  Uofi- 
nmanmegg  (q.  v.)  on  his  journey  to  Porto- 
gal.   Un  181 1,  he  left  Rostock,  and  became 
professor  in  the  univernty  at  Bn«lau  ; 
nnally,  in  1815,  he  went  to  Berlin  as  pro- 
IbflBor  of  medicine  and  director  of  the  bo- 
tanical garden.   Among  t!ie  writiiiijs  of 
this  naturalist  are  his  Ohsen  atiuiis  upon 
a  Joujney  through  Fruice,  Spain,  and 
especially  Portugal  j[3  vols.,  Kiel,  1801); 
(llic  part  treating  of  Portugal  is  particu- 
iarW  valuable) ;  and  his  work,  the  Primi- 
ttveWorM  and  Antiquity  iHiuintedlqr Nat- 
ural Science  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1821),  whicb 
contains  the  results  of  many  years'  d<v'p 
study.   Alltlie  writings  of  this  ingetiiouH 
man  an  6qaalty^diitio«ui8hed  fay  correct- 
ness of  laogo^ga  and  claaiuMi  of  de- 
scription. 

I^ivif.  John  Blair,  an  American  poet,  was 
bora  March  14, 1777,  at  Phippenburi^ 
Pennsylvania.  His  poeticjil  talents  display- 
ed themselves  while  he  was  yet  a  youth 
at  Ooliinibia  edl^  New  York,  and,  ba> 


Ibra  be  had  readied  faii  ITkh  year,  a  vol- 
ume of  his  effusions,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  was  published.  Aflcr  finishing  his 
coUeipate  course,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  law,  at  the  age  of  18;  with  general 
Hamilton,  but  continued  in  his  office  only 
about  a  year,  diirina^  which  time,  he 
l«ought  a  tragedy,  called  Bourville  CMle, 
upon  the  suige,  with  suocess.  Havinc 
removed  to  Schenectady,  and  received 
strong  religious  impressions,  to  which  he 
had  always  been  inclined,  he  enmad 
upon  the  study  of  theology,  and,  in  1796; 
he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  soon  be- 
came diAinguiahed  for  pulpit  eloquence. 
Hewai  faMtaUed  paaiorof  the  iSratPrea- 
byterian  church  in  Philadelphia,  in  June, 
1799.  The  duties  of  this  sitiiiition  he  dis- 
chaiged  for  tlie  two  subdcquent  yeare,  iu 
a  manner  eoaihmit  with  the  fervor  of  hia 
pirty  and  the  tioellence  of  his  mind.  He 
continued,  however,  to  cultivate  his  pof't- 
ical  talents.  His  Powers  of  Geniiw,  a  di- 
dactic poem  of  coDsideiable  length,  eime- 
rienccKl  flattering  success,  and  in  a  few 
montlis  reached  a  second  edition.  In  the 
same  volume  with  it  were  printed  varioiM 
minor  pieces  A  controversy  in  which  ba 
became  enpigfcd  with  doctor  Priestley, 
was  engendered  by  a  publication  of  the 
latter  on  the  merits  or  Bocntea,  which 
were  placed  bdfain  tfioae  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  religious  feelings  of  Mr.  Linn 
prompted  him  to  answer  the  doctor's 
pamphlet,  wfaleh  be  did  hi  a  manner 
worthy  of  his  cause.  The  last  work  on 
which  Mr.  Linn  employed  his  leisure 
hours,  w  as  a  narrative  {>oein,  published  by 
his  friends,  under  the  title  of  Valerian, 
nf\vr  his  death,  whioh  took  place  Augut 
30,1804. 

LiifiiJBAif  Society;  asocletyin  Lon> 
don,  histituted  in  1788,  by  sir  J.  E.  Sndlh, 

and  incorporated  in  1802,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  study  of  natural  bistoiy. 
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Joseph  Napoleon  Bonaparte*  the 
eldcHt  brother  of  Napoleon,  of  aiJ  the 
memben  of  his  family  the  one  in  whom 
die  emperor  placed  Ae  greatest  confi- 
dence;, was  b<im  Jjimiary  7, 1708,  atCorte, 
in  the  island  of  Cornea.  His  father 
being  sent  to  Finn,  as  the  deputy  of  the 
ettalefl  of  that  province,  earned  him  to 
the  continent,  and  j)lacrd  him  at  the  col- 
lege of  Autuo,  in  Burgundy,  where  he 
eoroplet^  hie  coune  of  fludiee  with  greet 
diligence.  Joseph  was  desirous  of  futrr- 
ing  the  military  wrvice,  but,  in  <"omi)Ii- 
ance  with  the  loi^t  wishes  of  \m  father; 
who  died  at  Montpellier,  in  the  plinie  of 
lifo,  he  returned  to  his  native  coiintn'  in 
17b5,  and,  in  17112,  became  a  member  of 
the  depertmemal  edminlrtrelion,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  celebrated  Paoti. 
When  the  English  took  possession  of 
Coreica,  Joeeph  retired  to  the  contiuenL 
In  1794»  he  muiied  the  daughter  of 

*  Jtmpk  Napoleon  were  the  oamc»  pwn  to 
the  tabjuti  of  ihb  article  at  his  baptism,  but  be 

wee  'a<'CiisiomeH  to  use  both  names  only  on  im- 
portant occ.tsioiit. — We  fjivL*  the  prc<i»  iii  nrtirle 
more  span;  ihnii  ihi'  liniiis  of  iliis  work  vsouUI 
•eem  to  allow,  because  the  aliort  penod,  duhue 
which  Joseph  Boiu^Mrte  reigned  in  Naples  aoo 
Spain,  the  eradication  of  almost  every  thine 
f^otni  which  had  been  attempted  uiidcr  him  ao- 
miniiitnitioa^  on  the  returu  oi  the  Bourbons,  and 
the  dis^unog  oflect  of  party  reports,  render  tt 
f  ujHiciuC  to 


aime  at  the  mth  in  regard  to 
thuT  interesting  portion  of  recent  history. — W'c 
take  this  opportunity  to  correct  some  errors  in 
our  article  Bonaparte.  It  was  not  madamc  Le- 
litia,  the  awther  of  Napoleon,  ibal  aiarried  cap> 
lain  Pcseb,  tlie  laAmr  of  Uto  eanfinal,  bat  her 
mother,  madamc  Ramolini.  as  wc  have  «tate<I  in 
the  article  Ffsch.  Madame  Letitia  did  not  die 
in  X^SL,  although  an  account  of  her  death,  with 
all  thepaitiralaitof  herdyiacBMMWBlStWMpoh- 
lfabodahootthailieM.  aA  stiB  afife.  Ckr- 


iUta  is  a  mUtake  ftrPadldf  ■ 


M.  Clar}',  a  rich  citi/^n  of  Marscillcp.f 
Joeeph  united  witli  his  coUea^ue^  of  the 
department  in  urgent  entreaties  forsup- 
phes  requisite  to  drive  the  English  out  of 
the  island,  but  their  api>licntions  were  dis- 
regarded until  179t> ;  and  it  was  not  luitil 
am  the  oceupadoQ  of  Italy  by  the 
French  army,  that  their  efiorts  were 
crowned  witli  success.!  Im  tlu'  l>eginning 
of  liiiij  campaign,  Jotieph  accompanied 
hie  brother  Napoleon,  who,  after  tne  ine- 
tory  of  Mondovi,  sent  him  to  Paris  to 
convince  the  din'Ctory  of  the  necesaity  of 
concluding  a  peace  with  tlie  king  of  Sar- 
dinia. Peace  was  concluded,  and  Josepll 
appointed  minister  of  the  republic  at  Par- 
luo,  and,  a  few  months  afterwards,  minii- 
ter,  and  then  ambaandor,  at  Rome.  JSn 
had  obtained  from  Pius  VTI  die  promiee 
of  a  hrif'f,  exhorting  the  Vendeans  to  lay 
down  tiicir  arms,  and  to  submit  to  tiie  re- 
public, when  the  hitriguea  of  the  eoemiap 
of  France,  and  the  temerity  of  the  revo- 
lutionists, produced  the  catastrophe  which 
obliged  him  to  leave  Rome.  Tlie  papal 
eecraiiiy  of  Hate,  and  the  diplomatic 
characters  connected  with  Jof^ph,  united 
in  rendering  him  justice  in  their  statements 
totheFranehdirectory.  (SeetheJHMMr 
of  Niveae  93;  year  VI— Jamiaiy  19;  ITWL) 

t  The  sister  of  Joseph's  wifti  was  married  to 
Bemadotta,  aad  it  the  piaseat  gnsBB  of  Swe- 
(len« 

t  It  ha-s  often  been  erroneously  stated,  that 
Joseph  Bonaparte  was  secretary  to  Salicctti,  a 
memlH-r  of  the  convention  (tbe  only  member 
from  Corsica  who  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
king).  It  hat  fikwiHse  heea  emaeowly  stated, 

th;ii  Joseph  was  this  year  r!rrt<  il  member  of  the 
live  bumlred,  and  tjiat  opjmiiilion  was  made  to 
his  takiag  a  seat  m  that  body,  on  the  ground  thai 
he  WM  BOt  of  legal  age.  Joseph  was  at  this 
Hmh  (9di  neciidc?,yew  V-49ep(eBiber  4, 1797) 
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The  pope  not  giving  ainyfatiau  fat  dM  whleli  honied  in  the  Weil 

nunier  of  general  Duphot,  comroittad  hi  extin^ished.    Neariy  at  the  same  time, 

th»»  preaence  of  Joseph,  who  nt'vcr  lost  the  treaty  of  guaranty  wan  signed  witii 

his  calmnefl^  and  uucd  every  means  in  Austria,  Ru!wi:i^    Prussia  and  Bavaiia, 

jhii  power  to  prevent  fbither  blomlshed  which  ieco^)i!«;d  the  various  political 

and  outrage,  the  latter  n'ttimed  to  Paris,  chanty's  which  had  taken  plai^i  in  the 

where  the  directoiy  exprt:s!Mxl  tlicir  entire  Geniian  empire.  Jn  this  nt^iiatitm,  also, 

iBiiaftctlOQ  with  hia  conduct  at  Rome.*  loasph  waa  inTMted  with  iSil  ponua  on 

He  waa  now  oflTered  the  emhassy  to  Prus-  the  jiart  of  France.   When,  in  1804,  the 

sia,  but  prefi'm!<l  to  enter  the  council  of  camp  of  It^iulop-ne  \vaj«  fomiwl,  tlie  con- 

the  five  hundred,  wliieh  soon  chose  him  sul  made      hrotlit  r  colonel  of  the  fourth 

their  aecrelary.    When  Napoleon  waa  in  regiment    When  Napoleon  ascended  die 

Eg\  |)t,  the  iVTii  fi  <  x|>«Tit  riri  (l  iin|»or-  imperial  throne  of  France,  the  same  j»cti<i- 

tant  revenes  iu  Europe.   Tbe  buttle  of  tvu-consuUe  which  (supported  by  ;i,700,000 

the  Trehia  had  been  lost ;  the  FVench  had  TOCea)  created  Napoleon  emperor,  dechned 

evacuated   the   Genoese  lerritorj' ;    the  Jose  ph  and  his  children  heirs  to  the  throne, 

French  army  in  Switzerland  waa  in  a  in  ea.>*c  of  the  death  of  Napoleon  without 

cniuyil  situuiiou  until  the  decisive  \ictory  issue.f    In  the  same  year,  tlic  crown  of 

of  Maas^iia  at  Zurich,  and  all  the  con-  Loinlianly  was  oflbled  to  him,  but  Joeeph 

3 nests  in  Italy  w-  re  nt  stake.    Jostiph  finnly  P"8i?iii'd  the  entreaties  of  tlie  cm- 

espotcbed  a  Greek  of  Cephaionin,  named  peror  and  of  bis  friends,  not  choosing  tore- 

Bunnbaelti,  to  Kgypt,  to  induce  hia  broth-  nouoee  the  newpolitieal  bonda  which  at- 

er  to  hasten  Iwek  ;  and  In  .1  -i^^ttd  him  in  tached  him  to  France,  nor  to  enter  into 

the  revolution  of  the  IHih  Bnunaire,  year  engagements  which  pn  sped  lir\rd  u[>on 

VlII,whieb placed  gencndlionaparteat the  Lomberdy.    During  ilie  caniiwiigu  of 

head  of  the  consular  govenunent  Under  AuaterUlz,ln  1805,  prince  Joseph  preaMed 

the  consulate,  Joseph  was  a  memlM>r  of  in  t!io  senate,  and  ndrninisten'd  tlie  j»ov- 

tbe  council  of  state,  and,  as  such,  was  ap-  emmenL   A  tew  days  ailer  the  battle  of 

pointed,  with  Rcadcrer  and  De  Pleuricu,  Aualerlitz,  Joseph  receiyed  an  order  (irom 

to  termiii  it(  the  difl*  renees  then  existing  the  emperor  to  place  }nmf*o}f  at  the  livad 

between  I'rance  uud  tbe  V.  States.    Tbe  of  the  army  destiued  to  invade  the  king- 

tnwily  of  September  30,  1800,  was  sigiicHl  dom  of  Naples,  whose  sovereign  had 

at  Joseph's  estati*  of  Mortefontaine.    Soon  broken  the  troaQTwith  Fiance,  and  whoM 

after  {l''el>niarv  0,  lf*01),  he  signed,  with  troopr^  had  b«^en  nnsnnented  by  a  largo 

count  Cobeutzl  (q.  v.),  the  treaty  of  Lun^-  body  of  Kuasiaiis  and  English,  in  coose* 

TiUe,  between  Prance  and  Austria.  March  ouence  of  which  Napoleon  had  dedarsd^ 

9S^  1802,  tbe  treaty  of  Amiana  was  sign-  "Feidinand  has  ceased   to  rule."  On 

e<l,  which,  on  tlie  port  of  France,  bad  February  8,  180(i,  the  French  entered 

been  likewise  conducted  under  bis  dircc-  ilie  territory  of  the  enemv.   Joseph  com- 

tioii.    Whilst  engaged  in  diplotnatic  pur-  manded  the  centre,  whilat  Mass^na  and 

suits,  Josepli  sn^-jrc'^tiHl  a  plan  to  unite  (Jouvion  de  Saint-Cyr  commanded  the 

France,  England,  Spain  and  Holland,  f9r  two  wings,  took  Capua,  which  surreuder- 

die  suppression  of  that  ayatem  of  rapine  ed  without  much  rentanee,  and  entmed 

and  pinu  v,  whereby  small'  r  slates  w<  re  the  capital  Februar}'  15,  Ix^ing  rec^ivwl, 

annoyed  by  the  corsiiirs  of  Ikirbar)',  to  tbe  if  any  rclianco  were  to  Ik*  placed  upon 

disirrace  of  the  great  jMJWcre  of  Christen-  public  demonstrations  of  joy,  as  tbe  de- 

doiti.     His  brother,  then   In  ;    consul,  liverer  of  the  j)eople.    King  Ferdinand 

adopted  tlie  plan.    In  1H(V?,  JoM-ph  was  bad  fled  to  Sicily,  and  the  l"!ri<:li>li  and 

created  a  senator  and  grand  otlicer  of  the  Russians  eOuctcd  their  retreat.    All  tbe 

legion  of  honor,  and  prealded,  in  the  Ibrtrraaea  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 

same  year,  in  the  electoral  college  of  the  Fi-encb  ;  and  G^eta,  commaiide*]  by  the 

department  of  tbe  Oise.    Joseph  Bona-  princ^^  of  llesse-Pbilipfisthal,  only  resisteil, 

parte  waa  one  of  the  signers  or  the  con-  tbe  commandant  disjivowing  tbe  rejjency 

eoniate  with  the  i>o{>c,  by  which  the  Im-  which  Ferdinand  batl  appoinii^d  Ix'fbre 

mnnities  of  the  Gullican   church  were  his  tlit'ht,  and  which  had  concluded  the 

secured,  and  tbe  torch  of  fanaticism,  treaty  with  Joseph.   The  veiY  day  of  hia 

•  The  aaNsriiMitMn  of  gmfnl  Dnphot,  and  eiitvT;  Joaeph  waa  aeeo  wallanff  about  Iq 

tini  At'  ihr>  unforiunatR  Bassoviiie,  who,  at  the  fho  fliieeL  attended  by  oDa  aio-da-caaip 

time  of  hH  ciealh,  five  yi^nrs  prpviously,  was 

Frearb  envoy  at  Konn',  <)<  it  tinniiv}  thv  tliivrlory       t  In  ihn  chmnologiral  V\U\o  in  volume  VI  (aiti> 

to  declare  war  agaioct  ihcpope,  aad,  ITebraary  cle  History,  year  liKki\,  GuRoe  Beaubamats  i 

1«.  I7!>u,  iheSlatSBortksGtadiwvsdM^Bied  said  to  bave  been  declared  necsinr  to  the  - 

faioanpaNk.  fwArfllvaM:  AqpwMisaawiamfiMr  ' 
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ODly,  effln  among  the  crowdi  of  adil  ex-  beis  of  Ui  admimnntion  the  adtan^ 

ciUM  lazzamni,  faithful  to  his  opinion  that  tageous  consequences  of  the  French  rev- 
the  people  feel  coufiilence  in  those  who  oiution,  contriving  to  avoid  its  evils,  and 
traft  diein,  and  nerer  fwy  widi  bad  treat*  enjoining  them  to  mtt»  jiwdoe  and  mod- 
maift  thoaa  who  have  tn  att  d  them  well,  cration  the  ^Miides  of  all  thrir  mcamircs. 
No  sooner  had  h«  orgunizcd  a  provisional  The  country  wm  mmx  «'iitirt* ly  i']*'ared  of 
govuruiiicut  iu  the  capital,  than  he  net  out  the  enemy.  Conveuth  were  abolished, 
fritik  a  corps  dTiKU  under  the  command  and  tbev^nmatea  provided  for ;  their  rich 
of  general  I^marque  (q.  v.),  to  inform  possessions  were  in  part  used  to  contrib- 
himaelf  of  tlie  actual  stale  of  the  countiy,  ute  to  the  solidity  of  the  puhUc  credit ; 
and  of  die  feambiliQr  of  an  attempt  upon  ftadaUm  waa  oviBrthrown,  leaving  only 
Sicily.  He  eoon  coovinoed  himself  of  the  honorary  tidee ;  provincial  intcndann 
the  abject  situation  of  the  inhabitants  were  ap|M>inted  instead  of  the  ffjrmer 
(wboin  the  character  of  fonner  govern-  prencU^a.  kind  of  proconsuls;  public  in- 
mente  had  rendeied  preny  indifimit  aa  etraction  greatly  iniproved ;  the  finaneea 
to  any  change  of  the  administration,  \yc-  regulated,  us  we  have  iiln  ndy  tiientiunodt 
lieving  that  nothinjj  would  improve  their  under  the  eare  of  Kcnderer  ;  tlie  jjiterior 
aituation),  aud  of  the  impracticability  of  a  custom-luies,  so  ioiurious  to  the  welfare 
hmding  fai  Sicily.  It  wta  during  this  of  natione,  rtotored  to  the  fiontiei* ;  the 
journey,  that  Joseph  first  received  intelli-  system  of  justice  prently  im[)rnved  l)y 
genee  that  the  em|>eror  had  recogni8e<l  him  substituting  tlic  French  ( ode  for  the  con- 
king of  Naples.  Na[X)leonf  fearing  that  fused  pragmatiche^  aud  by  organizing  the 
Joaqph  would  refuse  the  throne  of  Na-  judieiary ;  naoonal  guarde  wefe  fomiiMl'  ■ 
pies,  as  he  had  refused  that  of  Lomltaniv,  an  institution  which,  in  that  as  well  as  all 
coasented  that  Joeepb's  relations  with  the  other  Italian  countries,  would  hara 
Fnoee  Aonld  lemain  Iha  aame ;  and  the  bad  the  heat  eflhcm  Theae  eflhen,  h^ 
acinalci,  of  which  he  was  president,  iu  his  deed,  were  in  part  apparent  in  the  growth 
capacity  of  grand-elector,  deputed  three  of  a  civic  sjMrit  among  the  iniiabitantH,  so 
of  its  members  to  him  to  induce  hiiu  to  long  degraded  by  foreign  or  domestic  tyr- 
accept  the  offered  crown.  Theae  were  Munr.  A  new  army  was  created;  the 
marshal  Perignon,  general  Ferine  and  public  debt  was  put  on  a  systematic  foot- 
count  Rcederer.  Joseph  received  them  ing ;  all  banks  were  united  into  one ;  ex- 
as  his  old  colleagues,  lodged  them  iu  the  c^vations  (q.  v.)  at  Pompeii  and  in  Magna 
palace,  and  retaiuod  count  K(rdcrer(q.  v.),  Gnecia  l)egun,  and  a  leanted  society 
who  had  long  l><  «  n  his  friend,  as  minis-  founded,  und<'r  the  name  of  the  roy^ 
ter  of  linauc^.  Joaeph  was  always  pleas-  acadaagf  dividod  into  four  classes ;  the 
ed  to  acknowledge  me  obligations  to  this  roada  trere  unproved ;  the  system  m  the 
fliend,  for  his  services  in  the  adniinistra-  mesia!*  abolished,  according  to  an  eariy 
tion  of  the  finances,  and  in  the  formation  plan  of  the  celebrated  Filangicri;  the 
of  the  laws  and  institutions  which  created  stifi'  and  pompous  Spanish  court  etiquette 
a  pabOe' credit— aooMlhing  dU  then  on-  waa  much  curttiled,  m»  that  the  king  he- 
known  in  that  country.  Najjoleon  said  enme  accr88ihle  to  his  subjects  ;  and  the 
that  the  loss  of  count  Koederer  from  his  half-burhiiruus  lazzaroui  were  civilized, 
council  of  state  was  never  adequately  Villages  were  eflta}}li8hed,  an^  thQ  iazza- 
mjpplied.  Joeeph%  reign  hi  Naples  forma  rani  were  made  to  labor  in  aaoaiatiopa 
the  period  of  his  life  on  which  ilie  biog-  or  workHho{»8.  Their  pay  was  partly 
Fa|>ber  dwells  with  the  .greatest  satis&c-  mven  iu  bediis,  and  in  domestic  utenaUs,  so 
tioD.  h  waa  the  iniefertnne  of  Joieph  to  Sat  dieir  improftement  was  b^gun  in  the 
be  twice  eaUed  to  rule  over  nations  guid-  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  sncecsefiil 
ed  by  priests,  and  leA  in  ignorance,  and  — by  accustoming  them  to  a  home.  Thus 
therefore  easily  to  be  excited  against  any  a  numerous  class,  who  had  resisted  all  at- 
cimge ;  yet dw eridcal  nature  of  Idaiittt-  tempts  to  ciriliie  diem,  nd  with  whoaa 
adon  did  not  deter  him  from  trying  every  neither  missionaries  nor  philonthropists 
means  in  his  power  to  ameliorate  the  con-  could  be  successful,  were  rendered  UBefid, 
dition  of  his  subjects.     He  introduced 


his  council,  among  othens  French-  •       wy^tmn  coaditod  ki  wtlltaidii^  from 

men  distinguished  by  their  abilities;  such  culture  a  lar^e  (listrict  under  the  uamc  of  the 

as  Rasderer,  Salicetti,  Dumas,  MkN,  dtc  Tavoiure  di  Fuglia,  l>clongin<f  lo  the  crown. 

With  d>em  hephmted  anchchangea  aa  JJ^aXtShiS^^ 

hJs  unreeervnd amvenationa with  men  of  ^^^^'JrSS^;!^ •uia'biin* aboJ- 

all  chissea,  on  his  long  journey,  had  sug-  i^hod,  thU  tetritory  was  mM,  asd  bmvu  iato 

gewted  U>  him.   He  held  up  to  the  mem-  tiuuriaat  oikivatiaB. 
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and  a  firuitful  source  of  crime  would  aooa 
have  been  cndraly  atoppcd.  H»  who 
fbnned  die  idflft  of  eMlising  diese  baingi 

by  fjivirig  them  a  home,  \vhpth«'r  it  wf« 
die  kiiig  or  ooe  of  lib  couiisellons  riclily 
J^naa  the  tiianks  uf  the  eeuntiy, 
though  the  return  of  the  BoiirlKnis  w:ls 
uni'ortuiiately  also  die  >>A^  for  the  re- 
turn of  wretchednesik— The  baoda  of 
fobben  like^viso  vanbhad.  When  Joeeph 
orrivwl  in  Nupk's,  the  reveinit^  of  the 
state  did  uut  exceed  7,000,000  ducalL  It 
was  augmented  by  hnn  to  14,000,000, 
without  increasing  the  public  biirdona. 
Naples  llien  had  no  coostitulioD,  but  Jo- 
seph, presiding  in  penoo  at  the  meetiDgp 
Of  the  ODancii  of  state,  heaid  eveiy  meae 
ure  discuwPfJ.  nm]  no  instance  is  on  rec- 
ord uf  a  meuHure  being  adopted  agaiuHt 
dbe  opimon  of  the  majority.  Suceea 
was  crowning  Ins  laudahlo  rndtavore, 
whrn,  unfortunately  tur  liini,  he  was, 
against  lua  will,  called  by  his  brother  to 
feeoive  a  prouder diedeimi  Ah  tli<>  {M'riod 
upoo  vvliicli  wo  are  now  cnterin;;  lias  Imcii 
made  the  sHibject  of  great  miz^repn^cnta- 
tiooaiaiid  ftnniv  sttfie«Bine  time,  ea  im- 
portant part  of  th<'  hisforv  of  Xajmleon's 
time,  and  of  Spain,  we  siudi  tniat  of  it  at 
aome  length.  In  an  iolemew,  »oine 
BKMths  previous,  with  the  emperor  Napo- 
leoB  at  Vi  nicp,  he  nvcivcd  nn  intimation 
ct  the  feuchi  which  diMructed  die  reign- 
faiy  hooie  of  Spahi,  and  of  the  polhral 
embami96nients  to  which  they  must  UyitL 
He  now  received  from  Bayonne,  where 
the  Spanbh  princes  had  joined  Napoleon, 
a  preaang  invitation  to  proeeed  without 
delay  to  that  city.  Notliinp  was  yet  de- 
cided, and  no  views  explained,  in  this 
iiaeeHMnQr,  Joeqih  set  out,  dheriiUng 
the  ho|M^  of  nguin  n»tuniinir  to  his  family 
at  Naplea  At  a  short  distoucc  from 
Bayonne,  he  was  met  by  the  emperon 
who  informed  him  that  the  pasnons  of 
the  Spanish  princes  had  producetl  a  crisis, 
*  which  had  arrived  but  too  soou  j  that  they 
ivefB  ae  ftr  flom  a  harmoMioua  agveemeot 
at  Bayonne  as  tin  y  Ix  cn  in  Sjiain ;  that 
Charles  IV  preferred  retiremem  in  France, 
OO  Oertaiu  condiuons,  to  reentering  Spain 
without  the  pmee  of  peace;  that  both 
he  and  the  queen  chose  radier  to  see  a 
stranger  ascend  the  throne  than  to  cede  it 
to  Feidfaiaiid;  that  neither Ferdfaiand  nor 
imy  other  Spaniard  wished  for  the  return 
of  Charies,  if  ho  was  determined  to  re- 
More  the  reign  of  Godoy,  and  that  they 
also  would  prefer  a  atnBfnr  to  him ;  th«t 
be  (the  emperor)  perceived  that  it  would 
cost  him  a  greater  effort  to  susuun 
Chariaih  with  the  pnnoa  ofpaooi^  thMiD 


change  the  dynasty ;  that  Ferdinand  ap- 
peared to  him  so  inferior,  and  of  a  char- 
acter so  va^e  and  uncertain,  that  it 
would  \x:  hifilily  iridiHt'rect  to  commit 
lumself  on  his  bclrnli^  or  attem{K  to  sua- 
tihiaaoBuithe  atniggle  t»  deUnone  hia 
father,  and  that  sur-h  a  dyna««y  was  as 
liule  suited  to  Spain;  that  no  regenera- 
th»  iraa  jMictieabte  whilst  it  continued ; 
that  the  m  peraonagea  of  the  kingdom, 
in  rank,  infomintion  and  character,  as- 
sembled in  a  uaiioiiai  Junta  at  Bayonne, 
were  oonvinoed  of  tlua  truth;  and  that 
sinre  destiny  pointed  out  this  courae,  and 
he  then  felt  assured  uf  accomplishing 
what  he  would  not  have  voluntarily  un- 
dertaken, he  had  nominated  hia  brother, 
the  king  of  Naples,  who  was  acceptable 
to  the  junta,  and  would  he  so  tu  die  na- 
tion at  large.  Ferdinand  had  long  aioee 
solicitfnl  one  of  his  nii-ics  in  marriage*, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Eu-uria,  but,  since 
hia  ronlrace  at  Bayonne,  and  more  inti- 
'  mate  kuowledge  of  that  prince,  he  did 
not  think  projier  to  accede  to  his  wishes, 
lie  lutther  urged  tliat  the  Spanish  priucen 
had  sone  fiumer  fano  Fwce^  and  had 
c«5<led  to  hini  all  their  rights  to  the  crown, 
which  lie  iiad  trausfcrrMi  lo  tm  brother, 
the  king  of  Naples;  that  Jl  wm  highly 
important  that  his  brother  should  not 
hesitate,  le.st  the  .S|)aniard8»  as  well  as 
foreign  monarclis,  uiijzhi  suppose  that  ha 
( Napoleon  1  wished  to  enc  iiae  hia  own 
i»ro«-s  with  this  additional  crown,  aa  he 
liad  done  with  that  of  LoinbardY,  aomo 
yean  before,  upoo  the  refiiml  of  Joeeph 
to-aceept  it;  that  the  tranquillity  of  Spun 
—of  KumfH«— die  reconciliation  of  all  the 
memhers  of  his  own  family,*  de|)ended 
upon  the  couree  which  Joseph  was  thoD 
aliout  to  ado[)t ;  that  he  could  never  allow 
himself  to  be^eve,  that,  regret  at  leaving 
an  enchanting  country,  wMie  no  danger 
or  difficulty  remained  to  be  combated, 
could  induce  him  to  refuse  a  throne 
where  many  obstacles,  it  was  true,  were 
to  be  aurmounted,  but  when;  also  mueh 

food  was  to  ho  acconiplishe<l.  When 
oseph  arrived  at  Bayonne,  tlie  memben 
of  tM  jtmta  were  ah  aiwembled  at  dM 
chjLteau  of  Marruc,  and  he  was  obliged  10 
receive  their  addn^sses,  to  which  he  re- 
turned iudefinite  answcra,  postponing  a 
decision  until  be  could,  in  the  eooiae  at  m 
few  days,  see  the  different  tatabers  In 
mivate.  The  Spanish  prinoea  were  gone, 
llie  duke  del  laftntado  and  Cevuloa 
passed  for  tlie  warmest  partisans  of  Fer- 
dinand: both  were  pn^esented  the  next 

*  It  wa*  thea  pfopcMsd  la  iieranias  Lacise  aa 
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dqrtt)  tdn  Iwve.  JoMph  M  a  hnf  oitti^  it  would  haife  contrihuted  mudilo 

conyereadon  with  the  duke,  which  tprmi-  the  nfeneiMkli  of  that  people.  Tberec- 

Dated  in  a  full  offer  of  his  services.   This  ognition  of  national  sovereignty  repre- 

oobleinan  then  otnerved,  that  he  now  aented  io  the  cortes,  tlie  independence 

fimnd  the  inteUifeaoe  wliieh  had  been  of  their  poweie,  the  demamtkm  of  the 

transmitted  to  him  by  his  agents  at  Na-  patrimony  of  the  crown  and  the  puf)lic 

pies  was  true,  and  if  Joseph  was  desdnod  treasure,  would  have  extricated  Hpain 

to  be  to  Spain  what  be  had  been  to  Na-  from  the  abyss  into  which  she  had  been 

pleii  no  doubt  could  exist  that  the  entire  nnking  for  centuries.   The  accearioo  of 


nation  wouhl  rally  round  him.    He  also  Joseph  to  the  throne  of  S|>nin  was  noti- 

aasured  him  that  he  would  find  the  same  fied  by  the  secretary  of  state  (Cevallos)  to 

diaporitiooB  in  Ceralloe,  and  In  all  the  the  meign  powers,  by  dil  of  whom,  with 

members  of  the  junta  ;  that  those  who  the  eiception  of  England,  he  was  fonnal- 

wert;  rr^ganled  as  tlie  most  violent  parti-  ly  recofjTiis^ed.    Thiij*,  nt  first,  his  relations 

Baus  of  Ferdinand  entertained  for  that  witii  tiie  monarcits  and  ffovemments  of 

prinoi^  of  whom  they  knew  Httle,  and  the  eootinent  weie  aatMhetonr.  The 

expected  every  thing,  merely  that  sort  of  emperor  of  Russia  had  replietl  to  tl)o 

attachment  wnich  a  misgoverned  nation  communication  of  p  nenfl  Pardo,  ambas- 

exhibits  towards  any  one  whom  it  con*  sador  of  Sjiain,  by  lelic-iuitions  grounded 

aiden  most  competent  to  redress  its  griev*  on  the  personal  character  of  the  new 

ances.     Cevallos  held  nearly  the  same  king.    Ferdinand  had  written  him  letters 

language  to  Joeepb,  who  allierwards  re-  of  congratulation,  and  one  among  oihen 

ceiv6dy  in  aoeeeanoiif  all  the  flAeinben  of  wberain  he  fanpkMed  Mi  inllNrveiioQii  and 

the  junta.    It  consisted  of  nearly  100  good  offices  to  induce  the  emperor  NapO* 

persons.   They  painted,  in  strong  colors.  Icon  to  oiye  him  one  of  his  nieces  in  mar- 

the  evils  which  afSicted  their  countrV|  riage.    The  <oath  of  allegiance  of  tlie 

and  the  fteility  of  supprescdng  them,  in  Spaniaida  who  were  with  him'  io  Fnaee* 

ftct,  the  courtiers  of  the  ftther  and  the  was  aiinr\e<l  tn  these  letters,  which  were 

son  were  agreed  upon  one  point — the  al>-  made  known  by  a  Spanish  nobleman  to. 

solute  impossibility,  namely,  of  their  Uv-  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection.    Most  of 

ing  together  under  cither  of  them.  Jo-  the  members  of  the  junta  had  previooe 

seph  alone,  by  sacrificing  tlic  throne  of  knowledge  of  them.     I'pon   his  entry 

Naples  to  ascend  that  of  Spain,  appeared  into  Madrid,  Joeepb  found  the  people 

to  imite  aU  paitiea,  and  promiaed,  as  they  greatly  exasperated  at  the  erents  of  the 

Ibodly  hoped,  to  restore  and  even  to  sur-  second  of  May,  1808.   A  stranger  to  all 

msB  the  happy  reign  of  Charles  III.  tliat  had  passed,  he  ronveried,  on  the 

The  rising  at  oaragossa,  and  in  tjcveral  of  morrow,  at  the  palace,  all  those  peisons 

die  pTOfineae,  tuider  tfM  pretence  'thtt  who  might  namrally  be  regarded  ai  fe|^ 

NapoK-on  was  seeking  to  annex  Spain  to  n*sentativ<  s  of  the  different  classes  of 

France  ;  the  assurances  given  by  all  the  society — gmndces  of  S{Miin,  chiefs  of  the 

members  of  tlie  junta  (without  a  nngle  religious  onlers,  members  of  the  tribunals, 

exception)  10  Joaeph,  tliat  his  acceptance  priests,  oDiccrs,  generals,  the  principal 

of  the  crown  would  quiet  these  troubles,  cnj>itMlisis,  the  syndics  of  the  various 

insure  the  independence  of  the  moiuurehy,  haudicrofiB.   AU  the  saloons  were  crowd- 

the  integrity  of  Ito  tenitoiy,  ila  libef^  ed,  ftr  the  first  time,  with  a  oMieDiiiBe  of 

aad  happineas,  finally  ihduced  him  to  ac-  men  who  were  astonished  to  find  them- 

cc|rt  the  throne,  and  he  prepared  himself  selves  togr  thcr.    The  new  king  entered 

to  set  out  for  Spain ;  but  he  would  not  into  tix>e  conversation  with  his  guests,  and 

leave  tte  thione  of  Naples  without  ob>  eipwaeed  himeelf  with  candor  on  the 

tabling  a  pledge  that   his  institutions  events  which  had  brought  him  into  Sjiain, 

should  be  preserved,  and  that  the  Nea-  on  the  motives  of  his  coiuluct,  on  his 

poliians  should  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  views  and  intentions.   He  ventured  alone 

conadtntion  which  was,  in  a  great  meas-  into  tlie  different  rooms,  fiHed  with  crowda 

ure,  n  suinninn,'  of  his  own  niost  inipor-  of  persons  inimical  to  him,  and  in^ired 

taut  laws.   He  obtained  fur  it  the  gusran-  much  confidence  by  tliia  feorlees  reUauce 

ly  of  the  enfiperor  Napoleon.  A  oonati-  en  tiiehr  honor;  but  the  gleama  of  pop- 

tmloil,  Ibunded  nearly  on  the  same  prin-  ular  fiivor  were  overcast  by  the  disas- 

eiplee,  was  adopted  by  the  junta  of^  Ba-  trous  intelligence  fVom  Baylen,  which  ar- 

yonne  for  Spain,  untf  also  guarantied  1^  rived  six  days  after  this  entertainment 

the  emperor.  Josei'h,  and  the  membeie  Theietmit  on  Bdifoe  was  eflected,  and 

of  the  junta,  swore  fidelity  to  it     Had  tlie  king  found  himself  in  the  midst  of 

eventa  naniiiited  tbem  to  m^r**^  their  maiahai  fieaBtoea*  armj.  The  Spaniarda 
48* 
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in  from  all  quarters  agnioift  of  Talavere  and  Almonacid  pfunljzed 
French  army,  which  wa«  unahle  to  re-  tlie  enemy's  movements,  and  the  king 
aume  otlennivo  operations  until  the  month  availed  himself  of  the  calm  whicU  eoiNied, 
of  No\*ember.   llie  emperor  arrived^apd  to  regulate  dw  adaMiiMlntion  of  iM»- 
put  him^'lf  ot  the  head  of  hi«  army,  hut  rior.    He  now  resolved  to  supprese  cn- 
waa  aooQ  summoned,  first  by  the  Englii)li  tirely  the  religious  orders,  being  convinced 
tm  die  froutien  of  Galicia,  whence  he  that  the  reatoration  of  the  financea  and 
drove  ihem  out,  and  then  by  tho  Aim-  the  claims  of  pubite  tnaMMdK^  iHw 
triniiH  to  Ocrmnny.    On  his  di'|wirtnrp,  he  demanded  thin  incisure.    All  eecWrarti- 
left  hja  brother  iu  cominaiid  of  tin-  forces  cal  jurisdictious  were  aunuUed,  and  iheir 
.  dMi  mmlMd  in  Bptan.    Kin^'  Joseph  dirtiei  — igned  to  ihie  oiril  tribonala,  and 
returned  to  his  capital  January  22,  1809.  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  heretofore  a)- 
The  people  had  not  le^  tlie  remem-  lowed  to  the  chnrclien  was  abolished, 
biance  of  the  hopes  which  they  had  con-  The  councils  of  the  iudiesi  of  the  ordoi, 
Mifed  «■  his  first  entry.    The  InlMlii*  of  finnee^  of  the  nwriiM^  and  of  w». 
tnnts  cmnc  individually  to  take  the  oath  whose  functions  were  almost  identieti 
of  allegiance  to  him,  each  in  his  respec-  with  tliose  of  tlie  new  council  of  stalPf 
live  parish.  Joeeph  exerted  himself  to  were  dissolved ;  the  points  for  the  coUee- 
'  ftMr  and  tatuni  fbtm  ftvorable  tfuip'  don  of  the  dtitieofindon  the  frontiMs;  ika 
tomis.    On  a  solemn  occasion,  he  renew-  municipal  system  was  settled  ;  la^f  Tvjru- 
ed  the  assurances  he  had  already  sireB  lating  pubhc  education  werp  (JUgeeted  in 
of  lutdMeniihiBdotttomrimdiittalDdo-  die  ooonea  of  state;  tlie  delit,^iiuch  had 
pandaBoe  of  Bpaiai  to  presenre  her  tern-  been  formerly  recognised,  was  guana- 
toiy  entire ;  to  support  lier  religion,  and  tied ;  the  ashes  and  nionumonts  of  the 
to  protect  and  uphold  tlie  libei^  <^  her  illustrious  dead,  scattered  thruuKh  the 
eidzeiMh—'^eoBdraoiiai*'  he  aidd,  "of  the  supprassed  oonventBi  i^ere  assenbled  ia 
oath  which  I  took  on  accepting  the  several  churches,  and  particularly  in  ilw 
crown  :   it  shall  never  be  dishonored  metropolitim  at  Burgos.    The  buildinfpf 
whilst  on  my  head.'*    Ho  j)ledged  him-  of  the  I'^iirial  were  assigned  for  the  rc- 
aelf  for  the  COBTOeatiop  of  the  cortoa,  ception  of  fiHeen  hiiiulred  priesta,  mem- 
and  for  the  evacuation  of  Spain  by  tlie  Inirs  of  the  dilfen'nt  relifdous  orders,  who 
French  troops,  as  soon  as  the  country  were  desirous  of  couiiiiuing  to  live  in 
shoidd  be  poofied.  <*If  I  lore  Flanee  oonoioii,  either  ftom  fiuniiy  reasoDa,  cod- 
as  my  family,**  he  often  exclaimed,   I  am  siderations  of  health,  or  a  strong  bias  to 
devoted  to  Spain  as  to  my  relifjioii."  The  cons«ecn»te  themselves  to  study  in  those 
choice  of  liis  ministry  was  made  with  vast  deposits  wherein  lay  buried  laraecoi- 
endra  deference  to  puUic  opinion.  The  laetiona  of  maiitiscripts  and  olher  bMmy 
nomination  of  tlie  memlwrs  of  his  coun-  treasures,  so  richly  meriting  examinadoii 
cU  of  state  was  governed  by  the  same  and  pt  iiisii.    Tlie  buildings  of  Sl  Fran- 
spirit   Five  roffiments  were  already  or-  cis  were  eiioseu  for  the  sittings  of  the 
Ipi^nized,  from  which  aUpenonaatained  by  cortea,  and  the  aharadona  to  ()e  made  in 
criminal  convictions  were  carefully  ex-  them  j'lit  under  contract-    One  hnndreti 
eluded.    Infamous  punishments  wera  millions  of  reals  were  appropriated  us  an 
dinoBdBued,  and  the  sdmidoi  of  honor  .mdenmity  to  owners  of  property  who 
and  loTe  of  country,  as  in  the  French  had  snffioed  by  the  ravages  of  war.  Jo- 
army,  was  sulistituted  for  corporal  inflic-  seph  pn>scril>c(l  no  individual  bewmse  be 
tions,  which  are  fit  only  to  make  slaves,  not  had  been  a  member  of  any  uorticuior  cor- 
BoldisMk  Punning  the  flame  cooiae  which  pomdoo.  In  Ui  conndl  of  stale  wen  to 
his  own  sense  of  justice  and  views  of  be  found  superioli  of  reli^ous  orden 
policy  ha4l  dictated  in  his  fonner  govern-  who  voted  for  the  suppresnon  of  tboee 
ment  at  Nicies,  he  recognised  the  eadst-  orders    gem*ral  ollicer«  of  ilie  insureenta 
ingpublio  debt,  and  provided  me^oa  for  irho  voted  against  the  iusurgenta^  in- 
its  extinction  ;  frave  facilities  for  the  socu-  quisitors  votinji:  against  the  inquisition  ;t 
larization  of  monks,  without,  at  that  mo-  and  in  his  family  and  household,  grandees 
ment,  compelling  it ;  inspected,  in  person,  of  Spain  openly  advocating  tlie  most  p<^ 
the  works  then  unfinished  and  neeeawy  ular  laws.   A  few  months  after  bia  lettm 
to  the  completion  of  the  Guadarama  ca-  to  Madrid,  Joseph  received  intfllicrence 
nal ;  promoted  that  useful  enterprise ;  and  that  50,000  Spaniards  had  made  a  d«Hc«m 
generally  gave  aid  and  eomuenanoe  In  „  „ 

national  industry  in  its  various  depart-  ?  ff^^^'  t^^^  ^  Angi»tins. 

mems.   The  earliest  nailita^r  oceumnces  J.^ri^lTTS^^J  ""S^^ 

erUaie^gnwerepropitioiUL  The  battles  ri  te  abbe  Lloreate.  t«j.r.) 
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 the  Sierra  Montis  nrto  La  Mancha.  relics  of  the  mints.  Thev  were  instantljr 

He  marched  a^nst  them,  and,  at  Oraila,  forwarded  to  Paris,  hy  colonel  Taat-lipr  de 
they  were  entirelv  discomfited  by  20,000  la  Pagene.  Ten  thousand  n^en,  liow- 
Frmefa  md  AfiOO  SpuaudB  in  Ub  seiv  ever,  ander  the  duke  of  Albuqueraue,  had 
vice.  25,000  prisoners,  niuHt  of  whom  antici|)ated  manhal  Victor  at  Cadiz ;  the 
entered  his  army,  thirty  fstondard-s,  and  the  English  iilso  hastened  tliitJior,  and  fstrongly 
entire  artillery  of  tlie  army,  were  the  reiuforc^  the  carrison,  whilst  their  squud- 
firuits  of  this  victor)'.  The  English,  who  rons  blodnded  the  haitx>r.  The  chiefr 
liad  advanced  to  Truxillo  and  Badajoz,  of  the  insurrection  had  assemhled  at  Port 
retired  tp  Portugal  asaoon  as  they  learuud  Su  Manx's,  in  fiiont  of  Cadiz.  They  sur- 
tha  doMniotioB  of  fh»  Spaniali  army,  rounded  the  king,  firom  whom  they  re- 
Upon  his  return  to  dw  capital,  the  king  ceived  the  aiMunaoe  of  his  poiitiva  da- 
was  informed  of  the  successes  of  general  tennination  to  assemble  the  representa- 
KeUerroann  at  Alba  de  Tonues*  of  uiar-  tives  of  tlie  natioQ  at  Grenada  immediate- 
«hal  Sachet  hi  Anagon,  and  manhal  Aik  1y.  All  the  membete  of  ^  eentral  iunla 

Sreau  in  Catalonia,  where  Crerona  had  were  to  fonn  part  of  thiscortes;  all  the 

Icn  into  his  liandn.    He  resolved  to  bishops — all  the  grandees — all  the  wealthy 

follow  up  t\m  series  of  good  fortune.  capitaUsts.   This  assembly  would  have  a 

The  joota  of  Seville  havbg  simimoned  ftiigle  question  to  discuss — **  Do  we,  or  do 

the  cortcs  for  the  month  of  March,  he  we  not,  accept  the  constitution  and  the 

determined  to  anticipate  them.   Leaving  king  ofiered  to  us  b^  the  junta  of  Ba- 

Madrid  on  the  8th  of  January,  1810,  a  yonne?"  Ifthenegauve  was  pronounced, 

Yery  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Ocana,  Joseph  wouki  leave  Spain,  iuUy  dsMr* 

he  found  himself,  on  the  lltli, at  the  foot  »>f  mined  to  reign,  if  at  all,  by  the  conwnt 

the  Sierra  Moreua,  with  a  force  of  (iO,UO0  of  the  people,  as  he  wished  to  reign  for 

nett.  Manhal  Souh  acted  aamajoi^gene-  their  beoefit. '  But  the  depnties  who  tm- 

ral,  in  place  of  marshalJoordan,  the  latter  dertook  to  go  themselves  and  treat  with 

having  returned  to  France.     The  poM-  their  fellow  citizens,  unfortunately  em- 

tions  of  the  enemy  were  carried  in  a  few  barked  in  small  Ixmts,  and  were  detained 

hours,  and  6000  or  10,000  prisonen  takeiL  by  the  English  squadron,  and  iM>t  allowed 

The  king  was  attended  by  his  ministers  to  land  in  Cadiz.    On  the  otlicr  hand, 

and  the  principal  officers  of  bis  household  the  F'rench  government  was  becomiuc 

and  guard.    He  openly  announced  his  weary  of  the  enormous  sscrifiesa  wiueli 


intention  to  hold  the  cortes  at  Gheoada  the  obstinate  rnnitnnn  of  Spain  required. 

in  tlie  niontli  of  March.    Cordova  sarren-  They  thought  that  the  war  there,  as  in 

dered  to  him  without  firing  a  gun.  Jo-  other  countries,  ought  to  support  itseUl 

aeph  pledged  humel^  wobom  tcsuite,  The  kuig's  system,  on  the  cootraiy,  ibr. 

that  <'LH  soon  as  the  Engliiih  cv'acuatcd  the  bade  exactions,  and  tended  to  calm  tlie 

pcuiit»ula,  the  French  armies  should  also  exasperation  of  tlie  S|)aniards  hy  kind 

leave  it,  and  that  he  would  follow  in  their  treatmenL     He  consequently  required 

stepB,  imlesB  retained  hy  the  sincere  that  Fraaee  ahoidd  continue  her  sacrifiose 

wishes  of  the  nation,  wlieri  enlif^litened  and  her  expenditure.    About  tliin  time,  a 

as  to  its  true  interests:  he  stated  that  the  measure  was  adopted  by  Napoleon,  which 

couBlituihw  of  Bayonae  was  now  soffi-  me  the  king  the  most  lively  ooneen. 

cient  for  the  habits  and  wants  of  the  peo*  An  iinpsrial  decree  instituted  milituy 

pie,  but  admitted  that  it  might  hereafter  governments  in  the  provinces  of  Spain, 

be  modified  according  to  circumstances;  under  wbkh  the  French  ffeneral  of  di- 

tlMt  the  nailoi^  coidd  nerer  enjoy  a  great-  vision  beeame  president  of  the  adudnia- 

er  share  of  liberty  than  the  king  wished  trativc  junta,  and  the  S])aiiisli  intendant 

it  to  pcMssess,  inasmuch  as  he  never  could  was  reduced  to  the  station  of  a  simple 

feel  hunself  truly  her  king,  until  Spain  secretary  of  the  body  in  which  he  bad 

was  truly  free,  and  delivered  from  the  fbrmeriy  preaded.  This  state  of  things 

presence  of  all  foreign  armies.    Marshal  could  not  fail  to  destroy  all  the  L'ood 

Victor  advanced  upon  Cadiz,  and  tlie  king  which  had  been  effected  by  the  campaign 

made  his  entry  into  Seville,  where  be  of  Andalusia.     Abandoning,  now,  all 

was  received  with  enthusiasm.    It  was  hopes  of  bringing  about  the  surrender 

in    Seville   that   he  received,  from  the  of  Cadiz  by  the  conciliator)'  measuree 

bands  of  the  chapter,  the  French  ea-  which  he  had  employed,  Josepli  lefi  Port 

glee  wfaiefa  had  lyien  hiio  the  handa  of  St  Bfary*^  to  visit  the  eesm  part  of  An- 

the  SpaniaRla,  tiler  the  disastrous  affair  dalusia,  and  directed  his  route  tlireugh 

of  Baylen.    They  hod  been  left  in  the  Ronda.    In  the  course  of  this  journey, 

cathedral,  where  they  by  hidden  amongst  he  expreewd  to  the  deputations  finom 
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Oiww<h,Jil>i,MiaiIdi^iiiifiimfBto- 

liuion  npvrr  to  ronwnt  to  any  disriKm- 
benueot  of  tba  mouarcby,  or  to  any  sac- 
nBOT  wnBi0wr  or  bmmiimu  ■Mnpowmoo 
— very  far,  in  thtw  particulnrs,  from  en- 
tertaining the  M<  niini(M)U<  of  Ferdinand, 
who  had  actually  |>ropo«cii  to  the  empe- 
lor  •  ceaston  or  die  provinces  on  die 
Ebro.  On  his  return  to  Seville,  the  king 
iHued  decrees  prescribiii||  leniu^nel  divi»- 
ioiie,  w^guimv^  Ae  drd  edmhiiMradoR 
wkliin  these  districts,  and  (lirectin^  the 
formation  of  national  puanls.  He  then 
intrusted  the  command  of  the  anny  of 
AndiliMli  to  maiahal  Booh,  end  recumed 
to  Madrid,  after  an  al>se.nce  of  five  inontlis. 
The  duke  of  s^nta  and  the  iiianjuiH 
of  Alaienaraf  two  of  his  iiiinisteRi,  were 
daipeiebed  to  Paris.  The  iattar  wee  the 
bcaixjrof  n  Irtter  from  Jo8e|)h,aiinoiifirinjEf 
ha  detenaiuatiou  to  leave  a  country 
when  be  oould  neitberdo  food  nor  pre- 
vent evil,  if  the  system  of  military  gov- 
enimentB  was  not  abandoned.  Tho 
situation  of  the  emperor  was  then  eo 
eompHeMed  Hid  crineal,  tb«l  he  eouU 
not  yield  to  tlie  wifhes  of  the  king.  King 
Joseph  proceeded  in  person  to  Paris, 
where  he  had  an  interview  with  iiis 
hncher.  The  emperor  induoed  hiln  to 
retuni  to  Spain,  l)y  the  positive  assurance 
which  he  gave  liim,  that  the  mihtary 
governments  should  non  eeve ;  that  tM 
system  had  already  wrought  a  good 
effect  upon  the  English  government,  who 
ofiered  to  retire  from  Portugal,  if  the 
n«neh  troops  would  evacuate  Sfiain,  and 
to  recogni.He  king  Joh»  ph,  if  fho  Spanish 
nation  recognised  hint,  and  France  would 
aim  eonttent,  on  her  part,  to  reo^nise  the 
houaeofBraganzaiBRMtiipl.  Thedlffeiw 
ent  military  diHtrict«  were  to  be  pnt  under 
the  command  of  king  Joseph,  the  ooftes 
oooveuedt  nd  die  Fnnch  enideB  tDerwiti" 
ate  Spani  as  aooo  aa  die  king  vras  satisfied 
that  Ujeir  presence  was  no  longer  nercasa- 
ry.  The  subsequent  events  of  this  war 
UMat  be  rapidly  touched.  Maiabal  Maa- 
aAna,  who  iiad  ( ntprrd  Portugal  at  the 
head  of  an  anny  of  75,(XX)  men,  after 
taking  Almeida  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and 
doftating  tlie  English  at  Busaco,  waa 
compelled,  in  March,  1811,  to  withdraw 
bis  troojjs,  tlien  reduced,  by  sickuess, 
ftroed  niaiehe^  and  want  or  |Nt>vinoii8, 
to  35,000  men.  Manhal  Souk  laid  «iege 
to  Badnjo/,  which  snrrendered  March  19. 
Marshal  Victor  hail  l>een  attacked  in  his 
lines  at  Chiclana.  The  BoKliah  bad  keot 
ahve  the  flnines  of  insiim  ction,  by  land- 
ing troojN^  money  and  anns  at  Cartha- 
fMS  aai  Alicant,  and  eoeouraged,  by 


flvvT  iiiian*  is  their  power,  the  rBsistasoe 

of  Cadiz.  It  was  at  this  moment,  thrt 
the  fifst  rumors  were  circulated  of  the 
appreaeliing  rupture  between  Pianaa  and 

Russia.    The  English,  no  lonpcr  field  in 
check  by  the  nnjiy  of  Portupil,  had  oc- 
cupied Ciudud  Kodrigo  and  Badajoz. 
Hiuvhal  Victor,  the  remainder  of  the  ia^ 
penal  jE^iartl,  and  several  n-giments  of  tba 
iine^  were  recalled  to  France.   Ail  bopei 
of  a  negotiaUon  with  Engiitod  had  van- 
ished; paitial  bwiiiiM'iliiinB  multiplied; 
new  guerillas  were  formed,  supported  by 
the  gold  of  the  EugUsh  and  the  eumfKX^ 
tian  of  die  faihabtenta;  the  eaouMBiien* 
tionti  became  more  difficult  than  at  any 
previous  time.    Navarro  was  ravaged  by 
tlie  l)and  of  Mina,  now  swelled  to  an 
army ;   famine  was  laying  wasAe  the 
capital  and  the  provincen.    Such  was  the 
face  of  affiuD  when  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon, aetdoff  out  on  hia  Rnarian  oampaign, 
inveiwad  l&f  Joseph  with  dia  oonunuid 
of  the  armies.   Under  fJiich  circumtitances. 
honor  no  longer  permitted  him  to  retire 
fiom  a  peat  of  difficulty  and  danger. 
Manshal  Jourdan  returned  to  hint.  li 
the  rarly  |kui  of  May,  1812,  the  Englii^ 
liavijig  taken  the  fortihcations  erected  fiir 
the  dolbnoe  of  the  T^im^  threateried  at 
the  same  time  the  armv  of  tlic  south  and 
the  army  of  PoitugsL   Earlv  in  July, 
Joaeph  narebed  flora  Bladria  with  the 
guard  and  the  troope  of  the  ueiidibfllinK 
garrisons,  directeil  hif  march  on  Penaran- 
da,  and  joined  iniu'»hai  Mannont,  who 
had  paaKd  the  Tonnaa  on  the  20ib,  and 
l>e<3n  defeatcti  at  Arnpiles.    November  «i, 
he  returned  to  Madrid.    Havitig  remained 
a  single  day  at  Madrid,  Joseph  iNiseed  the 
TonncH,  and  found  himself  on  the  battle 
field  of  Arapileji,  at  the  head  of  more  than 
100,000  men.    But  the  rain,  which  had 
been  fidBnc  ui  tamma,  had  landaiad  thn 
roadn  nearly  impassable,  and  greedy  re- 
tarded tlie  movementB  of  the  army  of  the 
south.   The  English  prohted  by  litis  de- 
lay, and  hurried  theu*  retreat  by  the  road 
of  Ciudad  Rorlrifn^,  which  Ktill  remained 
unoccupied.    The  success  of  this  day  waa 
limited  to  5000  or  6000  prisoners,  anioi^ 
whom  was  the  English  general  of  cava£ 
ry  lord  Paget.    The  king  entered  Sala- 
manca with  the  army  of  PortuAaL  Tho 
eneny  radred  to  Portugal,  and  tna  PVeneb 
army  aoon  found  itself  weakened  bj  thn 
loss  of  more  tlian  30,000  men,  who  re- 
ceived ordera  to  repass  the  Pyrenees.  He 
aoon  adar  raceifed  a  poative  order  fiom 
the  emperor  to  leave  Madrid  aiiri  take  up 
tho  line  of  tlie  Duero.    The  state  of 
afi^iis  in  Rinaia  made  obedience  to 
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order  a  matter  of  poritife  duty,  and  the  occurred ;  and  that  it  was  better  to 

defwrturn  of  the  kinp  for  Vallatlolid  took  Paris  to  its  own  authoritiee,  and  lo  its  own 

place  iiif^tantlv.   As  soon  as  Madrid  was  particular  forces,  iban  to  hazanl  tlie  iixie 

abandoned,  the  firaa  of  inaumetion  wwa  of  the  emperor,  and  thereby  endanger  tiiat 

kindled,  and  raged  with  j^roator  violmre  of  the  entire  empire.    The  minisirr  of  war 

than  ever.    Spaniards,  Euglisli,  Portu-  (the  duke  de  Fellre)  declared  that  there 

guese,  all  advanced  upon  the  French  were  no  arms  ready,  that  they  had  been 

amiy,  then  enfeebltxl  by  the  loea  at  its  daily  given  out  to  the 


bert  officers,  who  had  been  withdrawn  to  they  departr<i,  and  wen;  now  exhausted, 

aid  in  the  formatioo  of  new  corps  in  Tbua  it  waa  unauiinouHiv  decided  that 

Fnaoe.  After  the  battle  of  Vhtoria,  Jo-  the  goveranMUt  riiould  be  reinoTed  to 

■eph  returned  to  Paris,  where  his  brother,  Chartres,  and  thence  to  the  Loire.  But 

the  emperor,  again  left  him,  with  the  title  Joseph  rernarkt?d,  they  were  yet  nnin- 

of  his  heutenant,  when  lie  4ic|>artcd  to  put  formed  as  to  what  enemy  tliey  had  to  do 

himeelf  at  the  head  of  that  anmr,  which,  with  j  that  the  advaociiig  Ibrcea  might  be 

after  assailiiiju:  all  the  armicH  of  Euro|)e  in  reconnoitred,  nnd  mi'asnres  adopted  on 

their  reapeclive  countries*  was  at  last  re-  the  result  of  that  reconnoisance.  lie 

diioed  10  deftnd  itaelf  on  its  own  soil  offered  not  to  set  out  with  the  empreaa. 

The  emprm  Maria  Louisa  waa  left  re-  The  miniaten  of  war,  of  the  ■«imii*itf- 

gent  of  the  empire.    Joseph,      the  om-  tion  of  war,  and  of  tlie  marine,  concurred 

peror's  lieutenant,  iiad  the  honor  of  the  with  him,  and  promised  not  to  return  to 

mUltuy  command.  Joseph  was  left  as  the  empess  exeept  in  the  bat  extremity, 

counsellor  of  the  empress,  together  with  when  they  should  be  convinced  that  they 

the  prince  arch-chuiicellor  of  the  empire,  were  retiring  before  the  entire  mn«8  of  tlie 

Cacnbaceres.    The  empress  had  iustruc-  allied  armies.    If  on  the  contrury,  upou 


 to  follow  the  advice  of  these  coun-  recoDnoitring,  it  should  appear  that  thev 

sellors.    If  the  events  of  the  war  should  had  only  a  ih  tachcd  corps  to  resist,  whicn 
intercept  all  communication  between  the  thoy  could  destroy  without  exposing  the 
imperial  bead-quarters  and  the  capital,  cii|)ital,  they  vrould  support  the  two  mai^ 
and  the  enemy  make  his  way  to  Paris,  shals  with  all  iiw  means  under  their  con- 
Jose  ph  had  verlml  instnictions  from  the  trol.    It  was  in  tlie  hope  that  the  Inst  hy- 
emp«ror,  and,  after  his  departure,  a  writ-  pothesis  migbt  prove  correct,  that  the 
ten  «cder,  to  remove  the  king  of  Romie  proclamation  of  king  Joaeph  vras  drawn 
and  the  empre««,  to  prt>cc<Ml  with  them  to  up  and  pubhsbed  that  evenmg.    Tlie  em- 
the  Loire,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  ac-  press,  her  son,  tlie  court,  the  members  of 
cornpanied  by  tlie  grand  dignitaries,  the  the  goveminent,  the  ministers,  M.  de  la 
ministers,  tlie  officcra  of  the  senate,  the  Bouillerie,  tieasurer  of  the  crown,  vrith 
legislative  Ixnly,  and  the  council  of  state,  the  funds  intniste«l  to  him,  t(K»k  their  de- 
Joseph  soon  after  liad  ample  reason  to  paiture.   During  tlie  night,  the  manhals 
acknowledM  the  judgment  and  ibveiight  weie  iaftmned  of  the  enemy's  approach, 
which  had  dictated  theee  precautions.  The  next  moniing,  they  were  in  conflict 
Rei»rrvp  was  thrown  af^ide,  and  many  with  the  out-pofts.    Joseph,  arronipanied 
senators  no  longer  dissembled  their  opiu-  by  the  ministers  of  war,of  liie  adtuiiiistra- 
ions  in  ftvor 4»|M0claiming Napoleoo  the  wm of  vrar,  and  of  the  marine,  agreeably 
Second,  or  the  regency  of  the  empress,  to  the  rcfloiution  of  the  council,  left  Paris 
and  the  lieutenancy  ot^  Joseph  under  an  to  investigate  tlie  actual,  state  of  affitirs 
in^t  emperor.  Joseph  then  made  known  more  closely.  The  national  guards  wen 
to  hia  brother  the  nnf  fwity  of  concluding  put  under  arms  to  mainuiin  internal  Iran- 
peace  upon  any  terms ;  and  when  the  qiiillity,  and  |>06ted  at  the  different  gates 
slender  corps  oi  mwrvlw*!^  Marmont  and  to  prt^^vent  any  insult  which  might  be  at- 
lloftfer  wero  brought  tmder  the  waJIs  of  tempted   by  detached  corps.    In  the 
Paiiai  pursued  1^  an  enemy  vastly  supe-  mominf,  marshal  Marmont  having  sent 
nor,  and  all  communication  between  tlie  thc^  king  information  that  he  wnn  too  weak 
eaipcror  and  his  capital  was  cut  oft*,  Jo-  to  repel  the  troo|M  liien  before  him,  the 
eepn  communicated  to  the  empress  and  lung  directed  marshal  MoitiertD  rBinnree 
the  arch-chaiiroUor  the  last  letter  from  hb  him  ;  an  order  wliich  was  promptly  com- 
brother,  which  recognised  and  confiniied  plied  with.   In  the  aflemoon,  an  officer 
bis  fonuer  directions.   The  miuisten,  the  of  engineeis  of  the  French  army,  taken 
gnad  digniinrifla,  and  prwidents  of  the  prisoner fajthe  enemy,had  been  admitted 
portions  of  the  roinicil,  were  assembled,  to  to  the  presence  of  the  empert>r  of  Russia, 
the  number  of  23  members.  They  all  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  tlic  Austrian 
ndnitled  thrt  Ae  onw  provided  iir  had  genealiHinlo.  This  effieer  hud  " 
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enemy's  anny  drawn  out,  and  came  to 
niakc  a  report  to  the  marehals,  and  after- 
wani^  to  the  king.    Murshul  Marmont 
dt*clnn  »J  timt  hi»  could  not  hold  out  longer 
than  t'uur  oVlock,  nor  prevent  Paris  firoiu 
htSng  knmdalM  with  irregufcur  troopt 
during  thf  niirlit.    \\v  dpm.unlcd  autliori- 
tj  to  treat  tor  the  pnttiervatjon  of  llie 
capital  and  tlie  security  of  its  popula- 
lioB.    Some  legions  of  the  nattoual 
gufinln    soliritpfl    porrnission    to  place 
tiK'nisM'ivca  iu  hue  of  battle  outaide  the 
wdli;  k  WW  reflised,  Imi  Parii  mifht 
be  jlrprivcd  of  their  sti|»i>itrt  where  it 
could  aione  be  useful — in  tlu;  interior,  and 
throughout  the  immense  extent  of  its  en- 
closure. The  decision  of  the  comdl  oii- 
dcr  the  presidency  of  the  empreas  repent 
was  literully  carried  into  execution  under 
dieee  trying  eirrufnetanoei^  when  the 
ministens  who  were  with  the  king,  ad- 
mitted tiiut  the  greatest  part  of  the  allied 
fiwces  wa<<  under  the  walls  of  PsriSk  They 
did  not  lt'n\-o  Psris  until  .fyar  o'clock, 
when  iboy  lenrned  that  the  enemy  had 
oeeupied  SL  Denis,  aud  tliat,  in  a  few 
moineMe  mora)  it  would  be  too  hie  to 
cross  the  Seine.    J(>s<'])li,  jxussing  throneh 
Venailles,  ordered  the  cavalry  at  the  de- 
PUb  in  that  city  to  follow  him,  aud  pro- 
oeeded  to  Chartres,  where  he  found  the 
eupretv),  ami  thence  to  Itlois.    (ireat  ren- 
■ure  has  beeu  cast  upou  king  Joseph  for 
Us  proclaraatkHi,  hi  which  he  aMired  die 
national  jfuard  lliat  he  was  not  to  accom- 
pauv  th«>  cropreas,  hut  would  remain  at 
nra.  There  b  little  justice  in  the  ex- 
ceptions taken  to  his  conduct   No  one 
can  dotiht  that  such  were  his  intentions, 
and  those  of  the  council  which  was  then 
held,  and  the  object  of  the  immedmle  an- 
nunciation of  their  views  can  be  n^adily 
conceived.   But  a  few  hours  afterwards, 
every  diing  wbb  changed  by  the  arrival  of 
the  whole  allied  army  under  the  walls  of 
Ptaif.    There  retnnined  to  kinp  Joseph 
the  choice  of  three  couraea — to  accompa- 
Bjr  the  ereproas  to  the  point  designated  1^ 
the  emperor,  to  remain  at  Paris,  or  to 
iblk>w  the  army  of  marshal  Marmont.  In 
ftllowing  the  regent  he  did  his  duty. 
Subjected  to  the  commands  of  the  empe- 
ror, he  Was  l>oimd  to  obey  them,  and  not 
to  surrender  his  wife  aud  son  to  the  ene- 
my. His  Olden,  in  a  giv«n  ease^  which 
actually  occurred,  were  precise,  to  assem- 
ble on  the  Loire  tlie  national  authorities 
aronnd  the  regent,  and  to  collect  at  the 
same  point  all  the  forces  he  could  obtain. 
This  order  was  punctually  corojilied  with : 
the  armies  of  tlie  dukes  of  Castighooe, 
AbnAm  and  DakMlia  wwa  yalimioiMb. 


ed ;  the  armies  of  Arragoo  and  of  Spain 
were  disposed  to  receive  any  impubo 
which  the  empeior  cheaa  40  give  them  : 
but  the  ideji  of  n-sistance  was  ahandoned, 
and  the  ubdicatiou  of  Fontaioebleau  left 
Joauph  no  choice  hot  a  ndramanttaSwit- 
zerlrmd,  where  he  remained  unni 
19,  1615,  the  day  on  which  he 
the  arriv^  <^  his  brother  Napoleon  at 
Grcnoblaw  Ha  aai  out  alone  with  liii 
children,  and  traversed  all  Franre,  from 
Switzerland  to  Paris,  constantly  aceuaijia- 
nled  by  the  crieat^  the  people— ^  Long  hva 
Napoleon,  the  emperor  of  our  choice!  let 
him  remember  that  the  nation  desires  him 
alone!  no  aristocracy !  nothing  of  the  old 
T^fimf  The  fint  peiaea  Joaaph  saw,  on 
arriving  in  Paris,  was  the  grnepous  patriot, 
who,  some  montlis  previuuaiy,  had  re- 
oeifod  flnm  Mm  the  periloaB'misrion  to 
proceed  to  Elba,  and  to  warn  Nnpolcon  of 
the  aaossius  who  had  been  nent  against 
him.  He  had  arrived  in  time,  so  that  the 
two  first  iHmi  landed  wnm  amtMl,and 
Napoleon  saved.  His  name  cannot  yet 
be  made  public  Two  celebrated  per- 
aonagea  contended  Ibr  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing Baved  Najwleon  :  one  wa«  inndanw  de 
Slael,  who,  as  tJie  tiret  penoo  ioibrmed 
of  the  plot,  hastened  to  giva  oodoe  of  it 
to  Joseph,  and  proposed  to  go  herself  to 
Elba ;  the  other  was  Talma,  who  accom- 
panied her  on  her  vimt.  J  oeeph  present- 
ed to  Nspoleon  die  aon  of  maMine  de 
Stael,  AiigtJstus,  who  was  cordially  re- 
ceived bv  the  emperor.  He  was  the 
hearer  of  a  letter  uom  hia  mother,  who 
expressed  herself  to  the  emperor  respect- 
ing "the  additiotial  act"  thus:  **  Cest  au- 
jourtfhui  lout  ce  qu^il  faut  h  la  FYcaux^  rien 
me  et  quSl  /out,  pat  plug  qu'il  ne  fend/** 
Joseph  also  introduced  Beujajiiin  Con- 
stant to  Napoleon  during  the  hundred 
days,  who  drew  up  the  additiooal  acticlee. 
Lafayette  discu8sc<l  several  timea  with 
them  the  subject  of  the  hereditary  peerage, 
which  Napoleon  retained  because  he  foimd 
it  at  hn  return  ftom  Elba,  and  beeanaa  ha 
had  enenii(>«i  enough  without  making  new 
ones  in  the  cliamber  of  peers.  After  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  Joseph,  when  con- 
sulted by  Napoleon,  gave  the  seme  advice 
which  Camot  and  Merlin  de  Douai  had 
already  given :  Return  to  the  army,  and 
1st  us  contend  with  the  chamher.**  Na- 
poleon thought,  that  he  eould  still  deliver 
France  from  its  invaders,  hot  not  without 
tfia  ooncuirenee  of  the  chambetap  Jo- 
aeph  IbUowad  hii  bratharia  XnehefiMt; 

*  This  ihoald  be  remembered  by  the  readen 
of  Uw  psrtlwBBSBi  wMk  of  aadMBS  de  Staal, 
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both  were  to  go  to  the  U.  States^  but  m  mot  vit-a^vis  de  la  nation  que  dts  drooin  h 
different  ve«eb,  when  there  eeaeed  te  be  weytfr  d  aneun  dnit  h  extner,  m  en  man 


a  hope  of  pawing  the  English  aquedroo  Noei,  m  m  eefUt  de  man  nevcu.   Let  goi»- 

wiih  the  fngnti'fl.   Joseph  met  him  once  vememens  sent  tai  bcjioxn  de.t  p('v]>h.t,r\8l  it 

more  oo  the  Isie  of  Aix.    He  od'ureii  to  rur  h  Us  crier  <m  dies  ditruirc^  scion  kur 

nimin  hi  hie  tahee  hi  the  room  whieh  he  ulSiti,  je  »m§  done  Mffni  hmd  tm^^rmu\ 

occupied,  whilst  Napoleon  KhouM  p;o  on  auvaunatumal  Ugiiimementtxprin%e/*  He 

board  of  the  veasel  which  he  (Josepli)  had  further  says,  tliat  he  considers  that  tto 

chartered  for  himself,  and  which  was  Bourbon,  of  any  branch,  should  tie  placed 

«t  Rojen  with  the  four  hidividuals  who  ob  the  throne  of  France ;  thet- Nepoleon 

aoeonpanird  him.    It  was  otficnvisc  de-  was  Ciillc<l  to  the  throne  by  the  voice 

^ed.   Joseph  did  not  leave  Franco  until  of  tiiree  millions  and  a  half  of  Fn>nch- 

gioenil  Bertrand  had  informed  hhn  of  the  men,  uninfluenced  by  foreign  arms,  and 

lal  reeolution  which  Napoleon  had  taken,  that  Napoleon  abdicated  in  favor  of  Ue 

lie  arrived  at  New  York,  without  being  eon;  so  that  Napoleon  II  is  the  Ifjritimate 

Jtnowo,  the  captain  and  crew  of  the  |ieir  of  the  throue,  until  the  nation  should 

Ameriean  fewol  thinkhag  him  to  he  gene-  dedare  etherwiae^  which  it  bad  not  done, 

ral  Camot,  desirous  of  remaining  inco^^ni-  The  letter  contains  the  following  wordi^ 

to.    By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  New  dictated  by  Napoleon,  when  dyinp,  to 

Jersey,  expreesly  enacted  for  his  cane,  he  general  Uertrand  for  JcMcph :  ^  que  mon fiU 

wee  eiMbled  to  hold  real  property  with-  m  guide  par  tn§  wri$,        femdUs  pat 

out  becoming  a  citi/cn  of  ihc  U.  States,  avmit  Und  qxCU  est   Franfais ;   qiie  la 

He  erected  a  tfeot  at  a  bjkh  called  Point  France  ait  sous  son  r^gne  atUarJ  de  liberty 

Breeze,  on  the  bank  of  the  Delaware,  near  qu*eUe  a  eu  dCifrtdiU  sous  le  mien ;  qu'U 

Bonh'truown,  not  far  from  Philadel^ia.  pmme  ma  devise,  imd  pmtr  le  peupU 

At  thi«  place,  he  has  resided  ever  since,  /Vanf/iw."    The  letter  [»rofe»«'s  repub- 

under  the  name  of  count  &<m^iv,  spend-  licon  princifilen  throughout,  and  declarea 

ing  his  time  hi  etud^,  in  eels  of  benevo-  the  country  happy  in  which  e  republican 

knee,  jukI  embelliahing  his  estate  aa  far  government  is  suiuible.   Joseph  also  ad- 

as  his  moderate  means  allow.    We  have  dressed  a  protest  to  the  chaml>er  of  depu- 

found  in  the  U.  States  the  same  opinion  ties  at  Paris,  in  favor  of  liis  ucpliew,  dated 

TCspeeting  him  as  In  Naples,  where  we  New  Yoric,  Sept.  18,  1830,  and  rounded 

Imve  honrd  his  loss  reprrtted  l»y  people  of  on  the  frvr  choice  of  tlie  French  |>eople, 

tlie  most  different  clatises.    A  like  opin-  by  which  Napoleon  was  elevated  to  'the 

ion  re8|iecting  him  is  said  to  exist  in  S|min,  throne,  with  his  descendanu*,  stating  that 

1^  persona  well  infonnetl  of  the  state  of  Napoleon  alxlicated  in  favor  of  bis  son; 

that  cnnnttr;  this  land,  as  well  a»  NapltMi,  that  the  chntTil)crs  declurtMl  Nafwleon  II 

having  been  plunged  by  the  Bourbons  in-  in  181d,  and  tliut  ho  is  the  only  legitimate 

to  a  iiaie  of  misery,  from  which,  prohabljr,  heir  to  the  throne  of  Fmnce^  until  the  nn- 

they  con  he  delivered  only  by  Ions  revo-  tion  has  decided  otherwise,  but  diat  no 

lutions.    It  was  onee  reported  that  ho  other  fwwer  or  l»ody  can  deride  it.  He 

was  collecting  materials  for  a  work  on  abo  insists  on  the  impossibility  of  a  re- 

Nepoleonuid  his  time;  and  no  one  eoiild  anion  between  e  nation  and  a  reisning 

nmko  more  important  disrlosun  s  relative  hens''.  \\  hich  founds  its  claim  OO  the  di- 

to  the  late  ttnjM'ror.    In  179U,  a  novel  vine  right,  &t\er  they  have  once  been 

cnlleil  Moina^  of  which  a  second  edition  separated.   He  appeals  to  tlie  exprt>£«ion 


published  in  1814^  was  attrilxiti  d  to  or  the  national  will,  and  declares  ilia  will. 

Jowph,  hut  never  acknowle<lged  by  him.  injrncss  to  submit  t(»  it,  whatever  may  l)e 

Jn  the  year  1820,  a  Are  eonaumed  hie  tlie  results — The  best  work  respecting  the 

ownaion  «(  Pmot  Breeze,  upon  which  oc-  ▼arioiia  perioda  of  Joaeph'e  life,  n  JMij^mou^ 

eaaion  the  inhaMtanta  of  the  neighboring  du  Baron  fbm.  There  have  aypaared 

country  gave  him  proofs  of  their  licart-fi  lt  also  in  the  public  papers,  letters  nom  Jo- 

iiiten'st  in  him.   Not  long  after  tiiu  French  eeph  to  Napoleon  during  the  congreaa  of 

resolution  m  July,  183^  a  letter  ^^piad  Cnatillon,  entreatinffthe  hnterio  condude 

Joseph  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  count  Sur-  pctace  *,  and  others  from  Spain,  to  Napole- 

viHi**n*»  and  dated  Point  ]\rt'V7.v,  Sept.  14,  on,  in  which  he  shows  how  ftainful  was 

1830,  to  a  Freneh  general,  who  had  offer-  his  situation  iu  S(>ain.   These  important 

•d  to  retttm  with  him  to  their  oommon  lenen  are  atrthentie.    Joseph  has  two 

country,  appeared  in  the  public  pnpcra,  dunghters:  the  elder,  Z/iiai(ic,  is  married 

in  which  he  says,  ^fai  pris  comme  mon  to  her  cousin  Charles  Bonomrte,  son  of 

YWre  ^lagHdion  la  devitt  tout  pour  U  pew-  Lucien  (q.  v.) ;  the  younger,  GiarioCte,  was 

jrft  linmgmi  M      etmmt  dbnc  imm  wauM  10  bar  aoorin  Napoleon  Looii^ 
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■oo  of  Louis  Ik>naparte^  former  king  of 
HMlMid  (count  81.  Leu).  Napoleon  Louis 
Bonaparte  clicil  March  17,  1831,  at  Forii, 
in  Italjr,  in  conacqueuce  of  over-exertion 
during  the  early  part  of  ciaidiig  oooi* 
notiona. 

I*A  Goatra;  a  city  and  jK)rt  of  entry 
in  the  Colombian  province,  of  Caracas 
(o.  vA  abool  foor  lewoetiiM^  of  Gmoom  ; 
laL  lOP  *?'  lf>"  N. ;  l<)n.  ^7°  (V  37"  W.  La 
Guayra  surn>unii«Ml  (>>  high  mountaina, 
wboae  cruruhhnff  I'nt^uiciits  often  cause 
glWt  dMHgv^aiM  wluoli  ^ut  in  the  view, 
except  tlmi  of  the  twa,  towjirds  the  north, 
and  occasion  a  great  heat  during  nine 
mootfae  of  the  year,  FahraldieWi  thet^ 
momer  being  generally  at  90—^%  some- 
times as  high  as  105°.  La  Guayra  is 
very  healthy,  notwithstanding  the  heat, 
owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  soiL   In  1813; 

J^aco  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake.  It  has  been  since  jHirtly 
rebuilt  La  Guayra  has  no  port,  but  on 
open  rood,  wham  vessels  are  any  Uiing 
but  safe,  and  is  much  frequented  l>y  for- 
eiim  vessels,  being  the  nearest  port  to  Ca- 
ruciiSy  and  supplying  with  foreign  moou- 
&ctures  m  gnot  }Nirt  of  Venezuela.  The 
chief  imports  nn-  Hritish  and  French  man- 
uliictures,  German  Unen&  and  provisions 
fion  the  U>  8cbIbsl  Bsrmo  Ms  dMMtsr, 
La  Guayra  had  about  8000  inhabitants, 
the  garrison  included;  ut  pre8<'nt,  there 
are  about  0000.  The  wretchetl  state  of 
OiloiBliio  hae  tiyurBd  its  commeree. 

Lancaster  comes  after  Law. 

Law,  Leoislatiox,  Codes.  [The  in- 
terest now  felt  in  law  and  legal  refonns 
■mac  be  our  apology  for  the  length  of  the 
prc!*'nt  article.  As  \vc  have  thought  timt 
the  view's  entertained  respecting  Icgiala- 
tioo  and  jurispnidenee  by  the  eiriliana  ob 
tlie  continent  of  Europe  might  be  not  un- 
interesting to  our  readers,  the  article  wliich 
treats  of  them  in  the  ConvtrsatunU'Lexi- 
km  hm  been  tmnatated,  and  fbmm  the 
ftatpartofthc  present  article,  extending 
as  far  as  the  break  on  jwige  581.  The  re- 
mainder, giving  tlie  common  law  view  of 
the  subject,  and  Heating  poi1iouh»iy  of 
codification,  is  by  an  eminent  American 
jurint.] — 1.  Laws  are  the  very  soul  of  a 
people ;  not  merely  thoee  which  are  eon- 
taine<l  in  the  li'tter  of  their  onlinaiRM's  and 
statute  books,  but  still  more  those  which 
have  grown  up  of  themselves  trom  their 
maBiieni,aiid  religion,  and  hiaioiv.  Several 
modem  jurists,  a.s  John  G.  Schioaser  and 
Hugo,  have  shown  how  little,  in  legislation, 
caprice  can  prevail  over  tlie  silent  hut  irre- 
aiatihle  influence  of  pubKc  opinioB.  ^il 
evaBlheaiatfMiMftheGode2«apol6oahai»e 


aaid,  with  no  less  elegance  than  truth,  thai 
no  legislator  can  escape  that  invisibie  pow- 
er, that  silent  judgmentof  the  people,  whicfa 
tends  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  arbitiaiy  ke- 
ciBlalaoii,aiidtodeAodthe  people  fiona  the 
law,  and  the  lawgiver  from  himself  Fre- 
quent experiments  have  shown  that  lavv?4, 
at  variance  with  the  manners  and  religious 
▼iewa  of  a  people,  caanoC  he  Aweed  vpm 
them,  however  well  meant,  and  however 
beneficial  mav  have  been  their  inHueuce 
upon  otlier  nations;  and  that,  by  means 
of  tawi^  a  legjalator  can  no  more  elevate 
his  coimtrymen  to  a  higher  degree  of  re- 
finement, without  passing  through  the  in- 
terreBing  steps,  than  he  cae  redtioe  then 
again  lo  m  oenditioo  above  which  lhay 
have  risen  in  the  natural  course  of  events. 
Hence  Frederic  11  of  Prussia  was  more 
happy  in  hiawifomii  than  JooephlL  For 
it  wu:^  by  no  means  the  tofieotion  aC 
the  Prussian  legislator  to  give  his  subjects 
a  new  system  of  law,  but  rather  to  sane- 
tioo  that  which  they  already  poosoaiad; 
to  adapt  the  letter  of  ilie  ancient  laws  to 
the  notions  of  right  which  had  gained  a 
footing  in  the  spirit  of  the  naUoo,  and, 
above  all,  to  remove  thoee  nnnnnaiwllw 
which  liar  I  necessarily  sprung  fn>m  the 
use  of  a  foreign  code,  which  had  cbecksd 
improveaient  hi  nnaetitfe.  Indeed,  il  ii 
not  the  duty  of  a  sniHiil  legislator  to  creaM 
new  laws;  but  only  to  develo|>e  tfaoat 
which  existed  prior  to  any  express  recog- 
nhien,  and  to  inti^oduoe,  wiu  pwidenee, 
those  positive  rules  which  cannot  1k'  de- 
duced from  general  principles ;  ns  tlie  de- 
termination of  tlic  length  of  minority,  ihe 
period  of  auperannuatiou,  the  amount  of 
punishments,  &c. ;  in  which  the  princi- 
j^les  of  natural  right  are  reduced  to  a  pine- 
tHsal  application.  To  the  firovhiee  m  cfae 
pracdcal  lagjatalor  brioog  also  those  fontis 
which  are  reauired  in  the  application  of 
legal  principlcaf  as  the  fomuditiea  of 
eonmeta  aod  or  hidieial  pioceaaaa^  end 
the  rules  <^  evimDce,  in  all  which  it 
shoidd  l>e  kept  in  mind  that  these  positive 
institutions  do  not,  of  themselves,  cunsti- 
Uite  law,  but  era  the  mere  mechanisni  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  it.  They  shouU!  be 
viewed  only  as  the  means  of  promoting  a 
higher  end.  The  view  of  the  original 
ground  of  laws  in  a  j)oint  on  which  not 
only  the  schools  of  l*]uro[X'an  jurists  dif- 
fer, but  on  which  the  UMist  impoitaiit 
ju-inciplee  of  pobfie  law  eome  uMo  ooBi^ 
wa^—^  The  schools  of  modein  juriacon* 
suits  may  he  nviiired,  in  reference  to  their 
principal  characturisiics,  to  four,  altliou|(b 
ihatBaievarioualymodlfiad,and,  hi  tmny 
wapaBUi  ran  hMo  one'  anolhar.  In  thin 
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ImC  eentiiiy,  mxh  few  exceptioDs,  the  prac-  At  tiie  same  time,  society  took  a  new  turn, 
Ueid  school  pfedominatad,  which,  on  the  and  every  thins^  seemed  aiming  at  an  ideal 
one  hand,  esteemed  the  authority  of  courti  pevftction.   All  formnr  ofaMlictions  in  the 
and  individual  iuri«*ts  hijjher  tlinn  the  law,  wny  of  h'^^al  roforni  npponrrd  to  he  set 
and,  on  the  other,  was  intlueuced,  in  an  aside.   France  became  a  republican  state, 
inuMMiM* degree,  b^  philoeophy,  pwtieii-  abd  tiie  doediiiei  of  naiiinl  ri||^  wen 
iHqr  that  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf.   Ai^-  introduced  into  prMticc.  But  things  have 
ments  were,  for  the  most  port,  drawn  with  changed  again,  so  that  philosophical  law 
great  logical  precision,  from  the  nature  of  has  made  but  little  advance^and  has  gaiii- 
the  case.   The  n>emberB  of  this  achofld  ed  but  Iftlie  influence  in  conns  of  juiiiee. 
fek  themselves  jtistified  in  de|)aning  from  Philosophical  treatises,  however,  have  up- 
ihe  letter  of  the  written  law,  either  when-  peared  on  some  de[Nirtments ;  as  on  crini- 
vret  it  seemed  not  adapted  to  the  existing  inal  law,  on  civil  process,  and  particularly 
ca8e,orreferenoeoouhlbaBiadetothede-  on  public  and  eccleaiiiriral  law.  Bik 
cisions  of  courts  on  the  safne  point-    By  such  works  can  have  no  real  value  with- 
tJiia  school  were  introduced  a  multitude  out  a  profound  and  accurate  treatment  of 
of  mnr  opinioi^  supposed  equities^  and  poHtitv  law,  and  bave,  therefore,  prodveed 
milder  punishments  ;  and  their  Ainda-  out  little  efleoc  Tbc  diffeience  of  opin- 
roental  views  were  not  nitogether  errone-  ion,  in  tlie  two  parties  above-mentioiiod, 
ous.   They  proceeded  ou  the  true  notion,  has  been  of  practical  importauce  only  ou 
Ibit  fhB  kfva  of  a  people  are  the  raaok  one  oecaaon,  lis-wben  <t  was  proposed 
of  its  own  peculiar  character,  and  must  to  prepare  new  bodies  of  law  for  Germa- 
take  their  hue  from  (his.    They  tried  to  ny,  or  to  take  from  tlie  French  legiislatioa 
help  the  letter  of  the  old  laws  by  deduc-  (which  deserves  so  much  resjwct  iu  re- 
lions  fiom  tbo  Battue  of  thingi^  and,  by  gard  to  public  kw),  the  rules  of  civil  and 
adhering  to  pn  ccdentfi,  to  attain  to  that  penal  law,  and  the  forma  of  procedure, 
harmony  in  the  administration  of  justioe,  This  plan  presupposed  that  a  code  might 
ifhieh  alene  eaa  aeeure  the  pubKe  eonfip  bo  fonoed  on  purely  philosophical  j^rinci- 
dence.    The  influence  exerted  by  tbli  plaab  whieh,  bong  adapted  to  fltafliaiid  in 
Bchool  on  the  legislation  of  the  eifrhteenth  general,  would  snit  all  nations  ana  all 
century  was   vefy   great,   particularly  times,  and  become  tlie  basis  and  essence 
ifarou^  NetteiUadt  and  Defies;  and  *the  of-  vfWf  oihee.    Correetioiis  might  be 
code  of  Pnissiu,  in  {larticular,  may  be  made  in  this  ground-work  by  dogi-ees,  ae 
considered  as  its  work.    But  it  wanted  a  the  develo|)ernrnt  of  the  t>cicn<-e  of  law 
proper  system  of  judicial  tribunals,  to  pointed  out  deviations  from  die  requisi- 


tlmt  fluctuation  in  praedce,  in  tions  of  natural  justice;  and  the  pcculiari« 

consequence  of  which  all  certainty,  iu  if^-  ties  of  the  legislation  of  ejich  |>eople  might 

oard  to  law,  was  lost,  so  that  the  result  of  be  added.   For  even  those  w1m>  believed 

Oio  deeiiioo  of  the  rimpleet  cotiae  could  that  all  poiiliTe  legistatioii  m  based  on  • 

hardly  be  conjectured  beforehand.   The  fbuiutation  so  imalterable  and  etenia^ 

practical  school  was  divided  again  into  could  not  help  seeing  that  the  additions  to 

two  parties,  which  agreed  only  in  this,  be  made,  fur  the  purposes  of  practical  ap- 

ihot  the  juriseoasnhs,  or  the  judges,  might  piicadon,  moat  be  drewM  fioin  em|urical 

look  bt'yond  positive  law ;  nut  were  op-  pnnnisi's,  which  were  neither  suited  to  all 

poscil  to  each  other  in  so  far  that  one  par-  people,  nt)r  coustani  to  any  given  people; 

ty  recoffuised  nothing  but  the  authority  of  so  that  such  a  code,  drawu  from  natural 

■OBO  &Torite  casirist,  and  the  usage  of  law,  must  still  lesive  a  wide  field  Ibr  posi* 

conns;  the  other  re^nirded  natunil  riirht,  tive  legislation.    This  view  was  taken, 

and  what  they  called  rea$tmMenesgf  as  the  particularly  in  considering  the  value  of 

baas  of  all  their  deoisioiML  The  former  the  French  codes^  the  adopdon  of  which, 


 J  ahrsYS  earned  the  dagr;  for  it  oAea  hi  Oerroany,  had  been  recommended.  It 

happened  that  the  latter  opposed  them  was  inquirrd  whether  the  civil  cfwie  of 

only  till  they  had  become  familiar  with  Napoleon  had  solved  tlie  great  prublem 

Ao  foyliiie  of piactiee,  and  ftit  thciusslies  how  to  esudiKih  a  code  bassd  on  natural 


at  home  in  it   In  the  last  10  years  of  the  jusdce,  aud  capable  of  so  universal  appli- 

eighteenth  centur}",  new  views  supg«*sted  cation  as  to  be  equally  adapted  to  people 

themselves  to  dio  philosophical  jurists.  A  living  on  the  Vistula  and  the  Seine,  on  the 

molo  perfect  and  livmg  philoaophy  had  Elbe,  and  Po,  and  Tiber.   It  was  soon 

examined  afresh  the  foundations  of  sci-  perceived  that  the  Code  Nnpoleon  did  not 

ence.  Many  a  fabric  was  shattered,  which  reach  this  ideal   On  tiiis  occasion,  the 

had  preserved  the  appearauce  of  sound-  contest  betwera  the  philosophical  attdhis* 

■Mi  oMyiii  conismMwee'of  Mfl^Hfc  mnwIjmiBpnidiBSooMBOttR  wbiefaif 
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■Aerwardfl  ptutirulariy  revived  by  Sa- 
liny't  Vom  Bern/  tmterer  Zeit  zur  Gtsdi' 
gdtunf,  lt^I>'>  (tl'P  ^-all  for  Codification  in 
our  Tiioes).  The  peculiar  characl/en»- 
tic  of  thb  third  achool  of  modem  juriiM— 
iIm  kitlonui  fe,  Uiat  they  regard  do  legal 
firinciples  as  ca|)able  of  universal  and  un- 
oooditiooei  application.  They  view  law 
iMiv  reauk  of  the  accidental  rakttioBa 
of  a  people,  and  as  chnnginf;  with  them. 
Accordingly  to  tlie  principles  of*  this  school, 
9fery  thing  may  he  right,  even  »>lavcry  und 
many  other  thinga,  which  the  phiktaonhi- 
cal  school  (U clrires  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
univcrsuJ  rights  of  man,  and  absolutely 
wrong.  The  historical  school  allowa  a 
ver^  narn)w  sphere  to  that  legisIatioD  in 
which  law  is  based  on  tlie  will  of  the  law- 
giver, and  a  veiy  iaige  one,  on  the  coo- 
liBi3r,toAe  cuaioniaffy  bw,  which  coni- 
manaaa  and  perpetuates  itself  by  popular 
usacTP,  and  the  decisions  of  courtf.  Its 
ideal  w  liie  Roman  law,  as  it  is  presented 
in  the  writings  of  juitei  helhra  luatinian. 
Every  innovation  in  tlio  law,  on  the  j)art 
of  government,  it  re^rards  as  dangerous; 
and  especially  new  codes,  which  interni|)t 
the  ailent  growth  of  h'gal  nilea  in  a  conn- 
tr>'.  So  Jar,  fills  school  agrees  with  the 
views  of  the  practicai  school  above-iucn> 
fioaed,  fhrni  wbieh,  in  ftct,  it  orifioaled. 
But  it  rejects  all  masons  deduced  from  a 
Bup)x»sed  uatUR'  of  things  (or,  indeed,  fnnn 
philosophical  opinions  of  riglit),  and  de- 
livea  enadng  law,  not  flnm  the  dedaionB 
of  courts  antl  ro||c<:ciJ,  in  which  it  per- 
ceives many  glaring  erniru,  but  from  aii- 
cient  laws  and  law-books.  It  regards  as 
tndy  light,  not  what  modern  times  have 
feco^^niscfl  nnd  followed  a"  right,  but 
what  they  would  have  esteemed  right,  if 
theyiiad  properly  undetaiood'tiie  amsSent 
sources;  and  tlien-toro  couMders  that  all 
improvement  must  Im-  tlir  resuh  of  a  thor- 
ough examiuuiioti  of  history.  Nolwiili- 
aiaMdingthe  manilbt  ineooaMeneyof  thii 
rMfloning,— ance,  if  the  system  of  law, 
in  any  country,  is  fonne<l  by  si-lf-devel- 
npemeut,  the  newest  shape  is  a]N>ay8  t)ie 
only  ona  that  ought  to  be  recognised,  and 
the  presont  cannot  !>e  ox[)ifiined  from  the 
paM, — til  is  view  has  met  witli  much  ac- 
ovptUMB,  ainee  it  avera  thai  wfaalafer 
.  is  njrht,  from  the  very  ^  that  it  is;  and 
in  history,  by  whicli  almost  anv  princi|tle 
may  be  proved  or  refuted  at  pleasure,  it 
linds  a  means  of  cmahfaig  erery  deaire  of 
reform ;  but  it  is  most  favored  ))ccause  it 
declares  all  efforts  foraomeihinff  hijrher  to 
ha  both  Iboliah  and  wrons.  This  view, 
however,  has,  doubtless,  already  reached 
itaaone.  it  haa  tbe  merit  of  havi^  di> 


rected  to  the  oidy  suoceaaful  way  of  im> 
demanding  bw»  by  the  aid  of  histoiy; 

,but  the  erroneous  cx[>eciation  cannot  long 
he  maintained,  of  discovering  what  should 
ba^  fiom  knowbg  what  ia,  and  how  tbal 
which  i%  grew  up.  For,  although  w«  • 
may  be  m-t  in  the  right  way  by  history, 
yet  nothing  but  pluloeophy  can  dix^t  ua 
to  the  prof>er  end.  Hiitonr  and  phika»- 
phy  supply  each  other's  defects,  and  m^her 
of  thoin,  by  itself,  leads  to  partial  views. 
It  l2^  only  together  that  they  can  teach  us 
tlieirue  adence  of  law,  and  impart  the  wia- 
doij)  requisite  li»r  lt>{urislation.  A  fourth  view 
has  \Hxn  advanced,  in  modem  times,  which 
may  be  termed  the  strict  juduial 
tic).  JiM^  offended  at  the  authority  over 
the  laws  assumed  by  the  practical  school 
and  the  uncertainty  whicli  had  reauluxi 
fium  the  fliictnatieBa  of  tfiaur  pradioei, 
patient  of  the  loilMine  researches  of  a 
historical  jurisprudence,  and  convincwl 
that  tlie  philosophical  school  could  atlbnl 
malfiriah  to  tb«  legialatxir  onlr,  and  not  la 
the  judge,  a  respectable  number  of  juriab 
abandoned  the  authority  of  existing  nrac- 
tioe,  and  reiurne<l  to  die  poaitive  lawi^ 
though  less  to  the  spirit  of  them  than  tlie 
letter,  and  frequently  to  the  letter  of  those 
Jawa  of  which  the  existence  was  ocarcefy 
known  among  the  people.  Mueh  mi 
been  said  of  the  injury  which  attends  a 
sudden  change  of  the  laws,  by  introdurinc 
a  new  code.  But,  if  the  object  of  such  a 
code-is  to  oonftrm  and  aanedon  die  idaaa 
of  right  already  prevalent  among  a  people, 
it  can  never  bring  with  it  consequences  so 
pernicious  as  followed  the  calUng  up  firom 
oblivion,  and  adapting  into  use,  of  anti- 
quated l;i\vs,  Roman  forms  aiul  subrlftics, 
and  the  cruel  penal  laws  of  the  sixteenth 
oantuzy.  'Incaaeof  the  litoial  w^ioaiioii 
of  these  old  kwi^  no  regard  can  be  paid 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  age  or  to  the 
pecidiar  character  of  the  particular  onii- 
Mheaa;  andrin  oonaaqnanoeof  dwineoai* 
pieleoeBH  and  want  of  technical  acruniry 
m  the  ancient  legislation,  the  laws  of  the 
empire,  the  old  and  new  ordiuancei*  of 
particular  couidi'ita,  papal  ordinances,  Ro- 
man constitutions,  and  fragments  of  h's^il 
writers,  are  unavoidably  mixed  up  in  the 
moat  embarrassiog  confiisiou,  to  form  a 
moaaic^  which  has  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  an  organized  whole,  but  is  wholly 
destitute  of  inwardi  hvjng  eueivy.  The 
Maipfieai  a^od  ia  rigbt  in  mamtanung 
that  laws  can  be  properly  comprehended 
only  by  an  historical  examination  of  their 
developement ;  but  it  has  tallen  into  the 
error  ftf  the  ji^pfiiic  achool,  in  amortingdt 
the  d^fiaianciaa  iriiich  aie  Atrnd  Inaraqr 
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positive  institution  should  be  8upj>liot],  not  tered  by  a  ?epnrntc  organ.   To  govern  is 
fiom  the  fountain  of  ail  right,  but  either  by  the  business  of  the  state.   The  executive 
the  aid  of  himvioa]  bjmmtm,  whieh  at-  govenunent  is  the  organ  of  tbe  peopled 
tribute  the  most  anifiaal  ajMsnis  to  na-  fnSL  The  chaiaeieiMc  of  its  aotoiacofll- 
tions  in  the  early  periods  of  civilization,  mand.    Such  commands,  however,  are 
or  b^  heterogeneous  additions  from  whol'  not  irrevocable,  for,  at  any  moment,  they 
Ir  diAient  systeiM  of  legislaiioii.  In  w  may  be  repealed.  Opiiiioiit  eontnrf  to 
doing,  the  historical  school  have  pailicu-  them  may  be  advanced ;  and,  if  they  en- 
lariy  forgotten  that  the  objects  of  their  croach  on  previous  rights,  the  aid  of  courts 
veneration,  the  juridical  classics  of  Rome,  may  be  enlisted  in  oppoeiiion  to  them, 
owed  their  gwamew  to  a  perpetual  habit  Law,  on  tbe  coptraiy,  and,  on  this  pointy 
of  reverting  to  the  maxims  of  natural  law  the  philosophical  and  historical  jurispru- 
(their  aqwUu).    Even  the  Roman  law-  dence  agree, — is  founded,  not  upon  onv 
yen  recognised  «  univeraal  r^ht,  whidi  will,  but  on  the  discovery  of  a  right  al- 
exists  prior  to  all  pdaitive  legMUUion,  and  ready  existing,  whicii  in  to  be  drawn  eitbw 
without  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  and  from  the  internal  legislation  of  human 
with  it — the  rule  of  conduct  wherever  the  reason,  or  the  historical  developement  of 
precepts  of  poriihre  bw  ham  not  yet  thenraon.  The  hw,  too,  it  not  iirevoea- 
reached.   There  is  an  important  difier-  blc,  uor  can  an^  sanction  make  it  so ;  but, 
eoce  between  a  maxim  of  law  created  l)y  as  long  as  it  exists,  it  is  of  irreaislible  and 
a  positive  ordinance,  and  one  only  uc-  univenal  force.   Finally,  the  judicial  de 
knowledged  by  it  ae  already  oiiating  in  drion*  is  Undbifro^  on  those  who  liBf« 
natural  equity.    In  the  fi ret  case,  tlie  law  occasioned  itn  application  by  resorting^  to 
cannot  extend  beyond  the  immediate  ob-  judicial  proceedings;  but,  for  such,  it  is  on 
ject  of  its  creation :  in  the  second,  it  is  of  unchangeable  rule,  and  no  power  what- 
universal  application.   Of  special  iin|KMi>  evercan  subvert  it.   The  diffiaent  eliSMo- 
tsnce  is  this  distinction  in  deciding  con-  ter  of  these  public  functions  must  not  only 
cftfniog  relaticfos  and  acts  without  the  be  obvious  in  tbeir  external  fonns,  so  as  to 
beuads  of  •  state, — iar  eiample,  a  aime  bo  imdentood  by  eveiy  one  who  would 
committed  abroad, — cases  in  which  pon-  know  his  duty,  but  the  very  nature  of  the 
tive  law  has  a  very  limited  application,  provisions  which  they  reqmre  for  their  op- 
B»t,  however  narrow  the  lui>i-uieutiouud  erutiou  is  so  ditfcrent  as  to  furuisii  suili- 
Ugistic  view  imy  be,  it  has  effected  much  cient  ground  for  making  tbe  eaacutiva^ 
good,  hy  bringing  to  light  the  iniperfec-  legislative  and  judicial  departments  di»- 
tioD,  and,  iu  some  semjes,  the  utter  worth-  tinct  in  tbeir  omnizatioD.   liut  it  is  a 
leasnees^  of  tlio  eidsting  poaldTe  law,  and  ^at  emr  oftaooeni  (eonstitulional)  pol- 
thon  aidied'to  promote  the  reform,  which,  itics,  that  they  have  conceived  of  this  di- 
in  several  German  stales,  is  kg  niM-essary. —  vision  of  duties,  as  if  all  connexion  and 
3b  If  the  question  should  arise,  From  what  mutual  influence  of  the  three  powers 
pabbe  organ  the  improvemeni  of  laws  must  be  done  sway  (  lienee  tbe  elecdon 
should  proceed,  it  may  be  answered,  of  judges  by  the  people,  ancf  a  legislation 
The  venous  juridical  theories  exhibit  a  which  could  be  neither  urged  uor  restroua- 
great  pracucui  ditl'erenoe.   But,  at  least,  ed  by  the  executive  (no  veto,  or  only  a 
Uie  two  principal  parties — the  historical  limited  one).   This  very  naturally  pro- 
and  philosophical — are  perfecUy  ogreed  in  duced  political  dinsicnsions,  which  could 
ijie  oiMBiou,  that  mere  caj^rice,  which  only  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  state.   But,  if 
,Mes  in  lawaonlynDieansofnm»9tingilB  ifae  executive  power  is  wiiat  it  oo^  tone, 
own  ^vorite  ends,  should  be,  as  far  as  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  common- 
possible,  excluded :  and  it  is  also  ajjreetl,  wealth  without  its  orders;  and  both  tlie 
that  legislation  is  au  office  with  which  legislative  and  judiciary  departments  must 
mUlif  r  the  judiciary  nor  Uie  executive  reonve  from  it  die  inpulae  of  tbeir  activ- 
deportments  can  be  concerned,  without  ity.    The  convocation  of  the  legislntive 
injur}'  to  each  of  thnn.    Nothing  can  de-  body,  and  the  proposal  of  laws,  lieloug  to 
ieuU'inen  from  tlie  arbitrary  exercise  of  it;  and  without  its  consent,  no  law  can 
power  but  a  separation  of  the  executive,  beeome  obligatory  upon  tbe  people.  Tbe 
legislative  and  judicial  authorities;  for  in  execution  and  promnlgatioti  of  the  laws 
no  other  way  can  eaeb  of  these  three  oeceasarily  rest  with  the  executive,  and 
be  kept  within  its  natnnl  Rmbs.  are  neeesnrily  jointd  with  an  imlfanited 
Tlie  great  diserepsney,  both  in  the  mtriu-  veto.   On  the  other  hand,  the  influence 
sic  nature  of  these  powers,  and  in  the  of  the  executive  government  on  the  Icgis- 
cbarocter  of  their  results,  makes  it  impor-  kttive  should  be  uiereiy  a  negative  influ- 
ilHl«^.ofth«B  should  be  adnUi-  SMs^OMlon  thendminlsiniteofjuMios^ 
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aftnwloDe;  L  c  uo  law  »bouid  be  ytoM-  want.   To  vMard  landed  prophettn* 

«d  wMmwi  Hi  cewewnf,  and  the  judges  dw  proi)cr  dttnoi^  and  omem  aa  laero 

alMuld  reoeive  their  oificea  fiom  tli<:  exec-  tolerated  tenants  of  the  state,  is  nn  ahsurd- 

utiTe,  while  the  executive  is  to  sec  that  ity.    I^inded  property  is  tlie  ofiapring  of 

tliey  do  their  duty  ;  but  how  they  shall  the  state,  and  not  vict  wrsa ;  and  Uie  trtate 

flpeak  cannot  be  preflcribed  to  tlienw  (See  cannot  ao  dimflHite  the  eoU,  tfiai  it  nMgr 

Voitrts.)  This  is  tin*  only  means  by  which  depend  on  the  will  of  the  owner  to  de- 

luiitv  autl  hunrioiiy,  in  the  action  of  the  prive  others  of  the  means  of  aubaeteiice. 

public  authoritica,  can  ba  maintainedL  The  mora  a  natural,  diatinct  interast  eepa- 

while  every  branch  of  power  ia  supported  nMi  landed  prapiielfla^  and,  indeed,  in 

liv  the  other,  and  kept  in  tlte  rijj^ht  |Miih.  some  sense,  the  cultivators  of  tlic  eott  abo, 

't'he  entire  aeporatiou  of  tliese  three  po  w-  fiom  the  rest  of  the  commuaiy,  the  more 

an  ia  an  enorwbielitwbevever  it  haa  n-  almdd  k  ba  nada  a  OMdn  ol|jaet  af  pafaiB 

ii^d,  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  has  inatittitiona  to  prevent  one  party  float 

brought  upon  tlio  |)eople  a»  great  suflcr-  gaining  a  decided  and  ptermanent  euperi- 

ing»  as  if  th^  had  been  subject  to  an  ar>  ority.    But  i>olitica]  instilutioos  now  bare 

blM^aod  anKBBited  domimon. — 1  The  frequendy  the  oppoota  tendency — a  or- 

Iiistonco-philosophical  view  of  the  sources  runii)-tanc«  which,  in  gome  placet*,  haj»  had 

of  laws  leads  us  to  results  concerning  the  a  remarkable  influence  on  taxation.  The 

onauization  of  tltc  legbladve  authoritieSi  second  consequence,  resulting  irom  the 

ffHoh,  it  is  la  be  n-^m  tted,  have  bean  view  of  legklation  base  |iiopeaed,  m,  that 

often  too  niuch  fiverlooked.    Tlic  conse-  the  numlxT  ofrepresentativcfi  nef'ds  not  he 

quence  of  the  unreasonable  notion,  tliat  pro()ortiouate  lo  the  number  of  the  people. 

IsgHiadeniaanaetoftiiewilljWaaanidea  la  a  laige  aiMe,  a  larger  munber  of  de^ 

mC  lk»  general  will  of  the  people  might  utios  is  not  needed  to  represent  the  intel- 

be  ascertaineil,  if  all  the  diflerent  intcn'sts  loctual  capacity  of  the  people ;  and  a  small 

to  he  found  in  the  people  coukl  be  brought  state^  ii*  it  recards  the  ends  of  legislatioi^ 

together  t  or,  aa  Ihas  ia,  hi  ftet,  Imponahi^  properly  naaoi  aa  many  [leraona  in  iian|»- 

it  was  considere*!  sufficient  to  unite,  in  resenlative  assembly  as  the  larger.    For  it 

wpraaenttira  asaombhea,  the  most  inffOf'  should  comprehenid  so  many  diffen^nt 

teat  iptcwslB  these  of  agricuhure,  eom-  IdaAa  of  imowledge  and  taJeut,  tluii  no 

meroe  and  manofiictures.   In  respect  to  siibjeci  maj  OOM  on  which  a  iiidiciota 

the  ndmiuistratiou  of  government,  and  the  decision  cannot  be  made  by  the  body,  by 

judicious  choice  of  means  tu  prumote  tlm  the  aid  of  persons  within  itself ;  and  that 

high  eoda  of  tbe  aiaia,  tliia  sort  of  repre-  the  lawa  aeay  all  bnpa  the  atamp  of  mad- 

sentation  may  be  found  sufficieut.   But,  cration,  arising  from  due  attention  to  all 

when  the  q»je«tion  is  respecting  the  estab-  interests,  which  often  leads,  though  b?  no 

fisbmcut  of  lawHt,  in  the  liighest  sense  of  means  necessarily,  to  halt' mcasurea  This 

Iba  wovd,  the  most  comprebcniifo  inMlli-  is  the  graaM  diffiooby  for  smaller  alaie% 

pence  is  required.    A  (Hipular  representa-  and  they  can  only  prevent  it  by  accoro- 

tion,  for  tliis  purpose,  should  not  reufusent  modating  their  legislation  to  that  of  tbeir 

the  fluctuating,  capridoiiB  will  of  the  peo-  noighboni  The  management  of  the  pub- 

pll^  ilflwineadt  aa  h  is,  by  interest,  preju-  lie  affiussof  eonmnnities,  from  tlie  villain 

dice  and  passion.    On  tlie  contrary,  it  up  to  the  state,  caimot  be  called  lep^^lation, 

should  be  a  mirror  $o  reflect  all  the  Intel-  in  the  aense  in  which  we  are  now  cooaid- 

toetndlpoiveroflbonatian.  Cansaattenl-  eiiuf  the  aalyeet:  tbeaa  magr  bii  mkably 

^  the  repreaenMlives  t^hould  be  chosen  adnuniatered  by  even  the  smallest  state. 

worn  the  most  lennieti,and  enlightened,aiid  But  if  a  small  state  undertakes  to  establisli 

SKperiencod  men,  who  have  the  best  op-  a  pecuhar  system  of  civil  rights,  of  legal 

pofiamty  to  become  acquainted  with  the  pcpoeduM,  of  penal  biw%  dset,  it  wHI^ra- 

wants  of  the  peoi)lc  nnd  the  tlefcctji  of  the  .ceive  less  advantage  from  such  an  insu- 

axistiog  laws.    That  it  caiuiot  be  conclud-  lated  system  than  of  injury,  from  tlie  bars 

ad  that  a  man  possesses  diese  qualifieSr-  to  intercourse  with  its  neighbors,  which 
tienfl^  bacaase  he  owna  a  piece  of  ground, '  must  result  from  such  institutions.  Hanaa 

is  very  clear.    And  it  is  cqutdly  manife.st,  it  in  altogether  desirable  that,  in  states 

ttiat  it  is  a  great  mistake  u>  esteem  such  a  which  ore  ou^  minor  divisions  of  one  na- 

Msesnea  a  ascurity  for  good  intsntinnai  tion,  bavbig  die  same  religion,  *t»»"t^«t» 

DiHiiiic  n\<tedness  is  no  consequence  of  and  cultivation,  the  mimicipal  laws,  and 

weidih,  but  of  tlie  habit  of  W'lf-<ieuial ;  the  institutions  for  their  administration, 

and  he  leanis  it  much  more  perfocUy  who  should,  as  tar  as  possible,  be  made  coin- 

baa  been  inured  to  It  from  ma  youdi,  than  mon  to  the  wboie,  akhougfa  maaeia  aC 

one  wlia  bai^  pabav%  awar  knuwa  a  pnHiiml  admhihXiifcMi  Mijht  ba  hapi  das- 
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tinct.   TIius  they  might  secure  to  them-  power,  which  permanently  regulate  the 

selves  the  advantages  cnjoved  by  larger  general  coucerus  of  society.    ItH  chief 

states,  in  tlie  preparation  of  like  uwb  by  object  te  to  establish  laws.    And  bv  a 

experienced  colleges  (as  tibeFreiicb  <;ouii-  low,  we  undentand  a  nile,  pKscaibed  bjr 

cil),  or  by  juridical  commiasions,  80  as  to  l)€  the  sovereign  power  of  a  state  to  its  citi- 

accoinmodated  to  all  the  ejusting  inatitu-  zens  or  sul^ectii.  declaring  some  right,  en- 

tions.  RepreseoiDlifa.  assemblia  would  fimiiDff  some  duQr,  or  pr^ilriting  some 


be  freed  from  the  ombarrassment  of  delib-  act.    It  is  its  general  applicability,  which 

eratiiig  and  deciding  ujM)n  topics,  of  distinguit^hes  it  from  a  single  edict,  ortem- 

wliich  perha[is  few,  perhaps  not  a  man  porury  and  fugitive  onlcr  uftlie  soyereign 

among  them,  has  any  knowledge.    But  wiU.  It  is  supposed  to  ftmiish  a  permit 

this  is  not  to  be  ol)served  in  small  states  nent  and  settletl  direction  to  all  who  are 

onlv:  veiy  laige  ooes  sometimes  suffer  embraced  within  its  scope.  It  is  not  a 

stiir  man  fiom  tbis  ovQ;  fiir  tboueh,  on  sudden  eieoatife  dbeeiion,  bnt  an  an- 

one  side,  the  mass  of  knowledge  amted  m  nimciation  of  what  la  to  gofsm  and 


the  body  is  greater,  on  the  other,  a  greater  rect  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  persons 
number  of  ignorant  men  embarrass  and  to  whom  it  applies,  in  fiituie.  .  The  rule 
oonfiMBf  ttuf  while  too  many  tskoptot  in  being  prescribed,  it  beeomeo  the  guide  of 
making  laws,  but  few  take  an  interest  in  all  those  fiiiictionnrirs  who  are  railed  to 
the  subject.    The  tliouglitleasness  w  ith  administer  it,  and  of  all  those  citizens  and 
whkch  this  important  duty  has  been  per-  subjects  upon  whom  it  is  to  operate, 
formed  in  England  till  the  present  tmne»  Neither  is  supposed  to  be  at  liber^  to 
is  sho\\ii  by  Miller,  in  an  Inquiry  into  vary  its  obligauons,  or  evade  its  provisions, 
the  present  State  uf  tiie  Statute  mul  Crini-  But  as,  in  tlie  ordinary  course  of  afiadrs  in 
inal  Law  of  England  (London,  1822).  free  gofsnimenti^  ereiy  ponmi  bos  m 
The  people  of  Elogland,  therefore  (the  par-  right,  where  the  matter  admits  of  jlldidal 
udit»o  of  the  customary  law),  are  at  length  discussion,  to  litigate  the  question,  what 
begiuniue  to  feel  the  urgent  need  there  is  are  the  true  object  and  meaning  of  a  law, 
ofijedueuif^e  chaos  onnigie  atwotments  and  bow  ftr  it  oeannipon  his  rights,  priri- 
iuto  general  codes.  This  is  called  the  con-  logos,  or  duties, — it  is  understood,  that  in 
solufittionoflatcs.  Sevenil  learned  iudivid-  free  jiiovcninients,  and  csiKTialiy  in  re- 
ualtt  huvc  undertaken  to  luake  such  com-  publics,  tiie  ultimate  o<ljudication  of  what 
pends.   [So  liur  the  Gmnan  arlide.]  tlie  law  is,  and  how  far  it  applies  to  a 
We  now  proix)sc  toofflrsome  oliwrva-  given  rase,  is  to  be  definitively  s^rttlrd  by. 
tiona^  explanatory  of  the  views  of  lawyers  the  judicial  deportment  of  the  govem- 
BoeiHtomed  to  the  jurispradenee  of  die  ment  ItwooMbeobnonalytanfitfiMrdie 
common  law,  on  this  interesting  subject,  legislative  department  to  senle  retrospec- 
Civilions  arc  (it  seems  from  the  preceding  lively,  as  to  past  cases,  what  was  its  own 
part  of  this  article)  divided  into  scvcnd  meaning,  its  true  office  being  to  prescribe 
schools,  profesainy  different  opinions,  and  tales  for  ibe  fiitnio.  And  tbougti  the  ex* 
actuated  by  different  principles.     The  ecutive  de|)artm6ilt  may,  in  the  first  'a^ 
course  of  the  common  law  natiuiJly  leads  stance,  settle  for  itself  what  the  law  re- 
those  who  ore  engaged  in  its  studies  to  (Quires,  its  decisions  caunot,  and  ought  not 
take  pnctiGal  nther  tnin  tiieoreUcal  views  tt>  be  final ;  for  it  has  no  means  to  call  the 
of  almost  every  department  of  it.    Hence  proper  parties  before  it  to  litigate  theques* 
thev  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  divided  into  tion,  and  no  power  to  decree  anv  judf 
ffirorent  schooli^  or  to  indulge  nnieb  in  ment.  Iti  proper  fimetioD  is  to  aonmrn* 
wiist  may  be  ci^ed  phiio$t^pmeal,  td^r-  ter  the  law,  and  not  to  make  it ;  to  aet 
tea?  or  anHquarian  inauirics.   The  actual  upon  its  true  consu-uction,  and  not  to  fix 
sjrgtem,  as  it  existSi  is  that  which  tlie^  prin-  it.   Otiierwise,  Uie  fundamental  principle 
cipall^  seek  to  adnunistcr;  and  it  m  only  of  a  republicaa  government  woold  be 
occasionally  that    v(  rj'  giflcd  or  bold  overturned  ;  and  laws  would  be,  not  set- 
minds  strike  out  hnn  new  paths,  or  pro-  tied  rules  of  action  to  be  judged  of  by 
pose  fundatneiital  rcfonna.   In  tlie  pres-  courts  upon  tlie  Uti^tion  of  parties,  de- 
alt age,  however,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  is  riving  their  ri^ts  lrr)m,  or  in  ojtposition 
aliraed,  and  tlie  value  and  extent  of  codi-  to  them  ;  but  would  he  arbitrary  dt'cisions 
fieation  have,  among  other  topics,  been  of  the  sovereign  powen  without  appeal 
matter  of  warm  eontroveny  among  praoi  and  witfioat  inquiry.  In  the  AmenesB 
tical  lawyers,  as  well  as  practical  states-  states,  this  prinaple  is  thought  so  funda- 
nien.    We  shall  SjK-ak  oi  this  subject  in  mental,  that  our  constitutions  of  ^vem- 
the  sequeL    Legislutiou,  in  its  broadest  ment  expressly  separate  the  legislative, 
KDst^biehadietbose^xercasesofsofeve^  soneuiife  and  judicial  depaitoHnli  ftom 
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Mch  other,  aiid  awigii  to  each  appropriale  the  common  law  haa  beeo  fmmd  to  be 

duties.   It  isthuuglit  that  in  no  otherway  Ttrjr  beoeicial}^  ami,  expeoonoe  itaving 

call  tlie  private  riffhtsaodtbe  public  lil)er-  giTvn  it  n  Ninetioil  ttA  wnm  which  mh- 

ties  of  tlif  jwople  DC  secure.    A  dt  jiurture  penietlf  all  th«Miry  and  reasoning  aUmi  it, 

Ixooi  thw  doctrine  would  be  deemed  u  it  is  uut  ulWu  that  the  matter  u  discuss- 

dbvol  advaneamant  towanfe  despotism,  ed  upon  afamaet  «r  pliiloaophical  y^'wwm. 

Wli«'!j,  tlicii,  in  America  and  En^rlund,  it  Bm  then*  an*  many  grounds,  which  might 

i»  u^kcd  what  the  law  ia.  we  are  accua-  he  lu^ed  in  support  of  this  pnctke,  wluch 

tooied  to  consider  what  it  haa  ban  d*-  an  eapaUe  of  vindiBalin^  it  in  the  moat 

dared  to  be  bv  the  judicial  department,  as  philoaophical  discussions.   The  queatiQa, 

the  true  and  una!  expositor.    No  one  is  at  m  itM  most  pciifnil  form,  must  involve  this 

hberty  to  diflvmard  ite  exposition.   No  one  inquir}  ,  Wiiat  12}  best  lor  society,  with  a 

ia  deemed  above  or  beyond  ili  waeh,  ai  ^km  to  its  imerean^iii  aecnrity,  its  penna- 

thus  declan'tl.    If  it  is  suppofleil  to  be  ncncy  ?  Now,  it  may       Ik*  irrelevant  to 

uiiBOooatnied,  or  rather  not  to  cany  into  reiuiuk,  that  in  every  modem  soveniment, 

fiiU  «Aet  tiw  legisbtifa  will,  a  naw  or  fiMiieaIfy  free,  tlw  commtti  linr  rale  bw 

dadMMSiy  kw  is  parsed,  and  funiishcs  pre>'ailed  by  general  conacnt ;  and  m 

the  approprint*'  remedy.    And  this  leads  tiin^e  of  the  American  stntps  >vliir}i  wvra 

US  to  retuurl^,  tiiut  tlie  diiference  Wtweeu  formerly  under  the  civil  law  j(in»djction» 

eMBana  and  common  lawyeia,  in  re^^pect  diere  has  been  no  desire  ever  expraaad  lo 

to  the  value  nnd  oMiirntor)' force  of  fonner  retain  their  own  rule.    Oii  tin- contrary', 

decisions  (which  we  call  pnudentt),  is  ihn  common  law  rule  has  been  eagerly 

nwet  importiBl»  Tbo  qptami  of  no  jurist,  adopted.  It  ia  not  onr  purpoee  to  amor 

hMMVW  ld||il  nr  distinguishe<l  is  liis  n  pu-  into  a  review  of  all  the  grounds  on  which 

tation  or  nlnlity,  is  of  the  least  itii|Hinxiuce  the  common  law  rule  miirlit  l>e  vindicated  ; 

iu  setthiig  tlie  law,  or  aMceruuning  its  hut  tiien;  are  one  or  two  which  deserve 

wiliiMiiiiin.  in  England  or  the  Unijtod  attention.  In  th«  flnt  ptoee,  tiie  nile  baa 

States.    So  far  as  he  may,  by  his  argu-  the  ndvnntagc  of  prntiurinjr  certainty  uh 

mentaiorcounaek^or  leaniing,  instruct  tlie  torigtits,  privileged  and  pronerty.   In  the 

\unhfuy  {" 


or  eriigiHin  iia  judgments,  they  next  place,  it  eooowlf  the  i 

their  proper  weight    But  if  the  tion  of  judges,  and  puts  the  case  beyond 

court  decide  ajriunst  his  opinion,  it  falls  to  the  n-ach  of  temporaiy  feelin{»s  and  preju- 

tho  ground,    it  luw  110  lkrtlier<!tli'ci.  The  dices,  lu*  well  as  h<'yoiid  the  pecuUur  opin- 

dedMOB  beooBMa  eondnnve  and  binding,  ions  and  complexional  reasoning  of  a  par* 

and  other  courts  are  poverned  by  it,  as  ftir-  ticular  judge ;  for  he  is  hemmed  round  by 

nishing  for  them  the  lust  rule  of  decision.  authohQr  on  every  tmie.  In  the  neztpbc^ 

NooouftmNildMmeiratlibeitjrtodia-  tlw  conaekNineBiH  that  the  didaon  win 

it,  unless  upon  thr  most  urgent  ftrm  a  permanent  precedent,  a£^ting  all 

)n,and  when  it  interfiTfd  with  some  futiirp  c.x*»es,  introdticea  necerwarily  tm-al 

 luiowu  rule  or  principle  ;  and  even  caution  and  deliberation  in  giving  it.  if 

than,  wlA  die  greatest  cautton  and  defer*  the  case  only  w  ere  to  be  decided,  it 

ence.  In  romitries  where  the  common  law  might  be  di^<p<lHed  of  upon  sudden  im- 

IHvvaik,  it  is  deemed  of  infinite  impor-  prosBioos,  and  upon  cufcuroatancea  of 

tance,  that  diare  iboald  be  a  ted  and  Midridp  or  oorojoMaion,  or  MnJnew^  or 

oertain  rule  of  dedsdon,  and  that  the  tfiedal  equity.   But  as  ittt  prind|^  iu- 

rights  and  property  of  tlie  whole  commu-  volved  in  it  are  to  govern  all  fUture  cases, 

nity  should  not  be  dehvered  over  to  end-  and  those  principles  must  be  derived  from 

leai  doulNa  and  controveialea.  Our  n  lax-  other  analogies  of  the  law,  and  be  enwiK- 

im,  in  truth,  niul  not  in  form  men  ly,  is,  ent  with  them,  there  are  von.' strong  re- 

Mitera  c$t  tervUutt  ubi  jut  ed  varum  out  straints  upon  the  judgment  of  any  single 

tiwctr<Mai.  Aft  diia  (it  aeemt)  ia  jnbnnt  judge.  And  diere  ean  be  no  pannanant 

in  the  civil  law  cottntriea.   There^  the  ce-  evil  attendant  \\\ton  any  adjudicatiooa  of 

lebriiy  of  a  ixarticular  jurist  may  introduce  thi!^  sort:  for  the  legislative  power  may 

a  decisive  clumge  in  the  rule,  or  at  least  always  upjily  tiie  proper  amendatory  cor- 

In  tlia  adaoNflMion,  of  the  law ;  and  recdve  at  its  wHL  And  if  the  judges  am 

even  different  schoola  of  opinion   mny  actuated  by  comipt  motives,  they  may  be 

prevail  in  difierentagea.   i*recedents  have  removed  by  impeacluncnt.   It  is  no  small 

not,  M  with  «,  a  fixed  opinttion  and  iral-  proof  thai  the  system  wnhtweltiliMt,  in 

ue ;  and  judicial  tribunals  consider,  that  a  the  course  of  many  ages,  verj*  f«nv  decis- 

I>rior  decision  governs  only  the  particular  ions  (com|>aratively  speaking)  iiave  henn 

case,  without  absolutely  iixing  tiie  princi-  overturned  by  the  courts  ihemsdveSi  and 

pka  inrobod  fai  k.  The  pmctioe  under  thtt  the  legiablore  baa  notoAnfiNind  it 
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nercBsary  to  change  the  rule  prescribed  by 
the  courta.  Id  laclyixMitive  laws  have  been 
wmwlwl  ft  imndrea  iuimb,  by  the  legiala- 
•  turo,  where  one  judicial  rule  has  been  in- 
terfered  with.  The  changes  which  have 
been  wrought  in  the  tabhc  of  the  laws, 
have  not  so  much  arnea  fiom  mi(wp|iliril 
tioti  of  priiioi[)les  by  the  courts,  as  from 
the  new  state  of  society  having  rendered 
tlw  old  iBUhuiSuMi  and  kin  uiexpedint 
or  iicwweuienL  The  circumstances, 
which  have  been  tlms  alluded  to,  have 
introduced  a  geuend  mid  settled  course  of 
interpretiDg  Ibe  Imrs,  in  countries  govern- 
ed hy  the  common  law.  No  such  tiling  is 
known,  in  ouur  juriqirudeDce,  as  a  philo- 
Mihictl,  or  liiiloriGol,  or  imetieBl  sehool 
of  interpnCMion.  And  our  laws  are  not 
subject  to  ivny  varieties  of  itit«'rpr»'t.it)on 
gruuuded  mwu  the  present  predoiniuaiice 
of  either  of  them.  Certain  maxims  were 
eoriy  adopted,  and  they  have  never  beei» 
deported  trom.  Supplementai^  and  aux- 
lunymmniot  uiMpienuOu  naveneces- 
sarily  been  introduced.  But,  when  oucc 
incorporated  into  the  sj'stein,  they  have 
been  deetued  conclusive  and  obligatoiy. 
Tbo  Mooe  of  a  lawjoneo  fixed  by  jodidal 
interprrtfltion,  is  for  cvor  deemed  its  true 
aud  only  sense.  Among  the  rules  of  in- 
terpretation belonging  to  and  fixed  in  tfie 
common  law,  we  shall  enumerate  a  few, 
some  of  which,  indeed,  may  be  tndy  sjiid 
to  belong  to  the  universal  elements  of 
lationaljiui^mdeMe.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
exactnejis  and  uniformity  with  which 
they  are  applied,  by  our  judicial  tribunals, 
which  give  tbenh  their  prfBeipol  vahie^ 
Laws  may  Im^  divided  into  the  fbllo^^^ng 
classes :  declaratory  laws  ;  directory  laws ; 
remedial  laws ;  and  prohibitDry  and  panai 
laws.  Declaaiioiy  laws,  except  jMftrao 
thev  operate  upon  future  rights,  are  not 
wiuiin  the  scope  of  the  legislative  power 
in  the  Unhed  Stales.  Our  legislatiuva  oan 
only  declare  what  the  law  shall  be,  not 
wfaatithas  been,  or  is}  how  it  shall  govern 
rigfata  in  ftitiira,  not  bow  it  dwB  act  inmi 
the  pasL   Dhrectofy  laws  are  those  which 

1)re(*cribe  ndes  of  conduct,  or  limit  or  en- 
arge  rights,  or  point  out  modes  of  rem- 
edy, f^medial  lawa  ara  tfaoaa  whoaa  db> 
ject  it  is  to  redress  some  private  injur}',  or 
aoBie  pubhc  inconvenience.  Prohibitoiy 
and  panal  linoa  oa  dioaB  wUdb  finliHl 
camun  things  to  be  done  or  omitted,  un- 
der n  p-niuty,  or  vindicatory  sanction. 
Li  the  nature  of  things,  there  is  not  uny 
indispensable  reason  why  the  same  rule 
should  be  uniformly  applied  in  the  inter- 
nmatiou  of  all  of  these  difiierent  sorts  of 
knSi  WsilianaN  thtttheoainiiwiilMr 


allows  some  distinction  in  this  respect. 
'I'he  fundamental  maxim  of  the  common 
law,  in  the  interpretation  of  statutes,  or 
positive  latnrs,  is,  that  the  intention  of  tho 
legiHlature  is  to  l)e  followed.    This  inten- 
tion is  to  be  gathered  from  the  words,  the 
eootezt,  the  subject  matter,  AecflbeCa  and 
consequences,  and  the  spirit  or  reason  of 
the  law.   But  the  suirit  and  reason  are  to 
ba  aaeartainedfiiot  nom  vague  conjectuiv, 
but  from  the  motives  and  language  ap- 
parent on  the  face  of  the  law.    1.  In  re- 
s))ect  to  words,  they  are  to  be  understoodi 
in  their  onHnary  and  natmal  anae,  ill 
their  popular  mennint;'  and  common  use, 
witliout  a  strict  reaard  to  grammatical  pro- 
priety or  nice  cri&lwn.  But  AeonuiHi- 
ry  sense  may  be  departed  from,  if  the  con- 
text or  connexion  clearly  requires  it ;  and 
then  such  a  sense  belonging  to  the  words 
is  to  be  adopted  ao  bait  aadB  ^  context 
2.  Again  :  terms  of  art  and  teehnical 
words  are  to  be  underttood  in  the  senae 
which  ilioy  bavo  vaMl?ad  in  tiio  an  or 
science  to  which  they  belong.    3.  If 
words  have  diflerent  meaninp^,  and  an? 
capable  of  a  wider  or  narrower  sense,  in 
the  given  connexion,  that  ia  tt»  be  adopted 
which  bo8t  suits  the  apparent  intention  of 
the  legislature,  from  the  scope  or  the  pro- 
▼isiotia  of  tbo  law.  '4.  And  tfrif  laadane 
to  remark,  that  the  context  must  often  be 
consuhed,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  con- 
clusiou,  as  to  the  intent  of  the  legislature. 
nwimaMMe  in  which  pankmlarwatda 
are  used  in  a  particular  passage,  may  be- 
oiieu  determined  by  conaparing  it  witlt 
odierpaMagaaaiid  aantanaea^  iracn  tban- 
is  any  ainbipuity,  or  intricacy,  or  doubt,  as- 
to  its  meaning. '  5.  And  the  professed  eb- 
jecia  of  Uie  legislature  in  making  the  law 
aften  affi>rd  an  exoallait  key  to  imlodt  iia 
meaning.    Hence  resort  is  often  had  to 
the  preamble  of  a  s^tute,  which  usually 
conialiia  the  modvea  of  pairiBg  it,  in  or- 
der to  explain  the  meaning,  especially 
where  anwiguous  phrases  are  used.  & 
Forllie  aame  purpose,  the  aabjeet  maner 
of  the  law  »  taken  into  coninderation  ; 
for  the  wonls  must  necessarily  be  under- 
stood to  have  regard  thereto,  and  to  have 
•  larger  ornamwer  meaning,  according 
OS  tlic  sftbjcct  matter  require^!.    It  cannot 
.  be  presunied,  that  the  wctds  of  the  legia* 
ktnrowwB  designedly  aaad  In  a  mamMr 
repugnant  to  the  subject  matter.   7.  Tbe 
ertects  and  consequences  must  also  be 
taken  into  consideration,    if  the  effeeta 
and  conse4iuence8  of  a  partiealBreontlliie« 
tion  would  be  absurd,  and  apparently  re- 
pugnant to  any  legislative  intention  dedn- 
flUitoteiitha  ol«M  or  eaam  oCtba 
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■tatutp,  and  another  construction  can  be 
adoptHd,  which  hartnonizes  witli  the  gcn- 
oraJ  deaiini,  tiie  luUcr  i8  to  lie  followed. 
But  in  «1  Hieh  mmmt  where  tlie  effisctt 
and  cntist  qiif  lie.  s  are  reganhnl,  they  arc 
net  pcriuitted  to  (lt.>»troy  the  legislative 
enectment,  or  to  vepeal  it,  but  simply  to 
flupouud  it.       ttierefora,  the  kigislerure 
has  clowly  c.xprpf«»ed  its  will,  that  is  to  lie 
followed,  let  the  efiecta  and  consequences 
be  wlMt  they  may.  Bat  genenl  «ixpw» 
fitions,  and  loose  language,  are  never  inter- 
prott'd  8o  as  to  include  cases  which  man- 
ife<4tly  could  not  have  been  in  the  contem- 
platioo  of  the  lecislatiin.  8.  The  reason 
and  sqiu-it  of  tlie  bw  are  also  reprded  ;  but 
this  iu  ahva3'8  in  subordination  to  the 
Ifordsi  and  not  to  control  the  oatun]  end 
ftirinieraraiatkm  of  tbem.  inafaort,tbe 
SfHrit  and  the  mofton  are  derived  princi- 
peily  from  exniiiiiiing  the  whole  text,  and 
Bote  single  passage;  fima  a  eloee  eiirroy 
of  all  the  other  mentis  of  iiitiTpretation, 
and  not  from  mere  private  reaiwiiing  as 
to  what  a  wise  or  beneficent  legii<kture 
might  or  miglit  not  imeDd.    Cases,  in> 
dcrd,  may  readily  be  put,  wliirh  are  so 
extreme,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  any  rational  legidstnra  could 
intend  wJiat  their  wonb  are  capable  of 
including.    But  these  cases  furnish  little 
ground  for  practical  reasoning,  and  are 
eotactly  of  that  chae,  where,  ftoon  die  gen- 
erality of  the  words,  they  are  capable  of 
contraction  or  oxteiwioti,  according  to  the 
real  objects  of  the  legislature.    These  ub- 
^eeM  once  aaoeitained,  the  difficult  ven- 
isliesL  This  natural,  and  sornetiines  neces- 
BBiy  limitatioo  upon  the  use  of  words  in  a 
kw,  we  oAea  eail  eoMtraing  them  hv 
then-  equity.   In  realiQr,  nothing  more  m 
meant,  than  tliat  they  are  construed  in 
their  nuidest,  aud  not  in  their  harshest 
sense,  it  bemg  open  to  adopt  either.  9. 
For  tlic  same  pur|)Ofle,  in  the  common 
bw,  regard  is  often  had  to  antecedent  and 
subsequent  statutes  uiwn  the  same  sub- 
ject I  nr,  iMfaig  «i  pari  maUriOy  it  is  nat- 
ural to  snippow,  that  the  legiMlatiirp  had 
tliem  all  in  their  view  in  the  last  enact- 
nent^  and  that  the  senee  whieh  beet 
bemionizes  vnth  the  whole,  ii  tlie  true 
sense.    10.  For  the  like  reason;  words 
and  phrases  in  a  statute,  the  meaning  of 
wiiieh  hae  been  ascertained  (ejipedally  in 
Afllatutc  on  tlie  same  subject),  are,  when 
Oied  in  a  suheequent  statute,  presuined  to 
be  need  in  the  same  sense,  unless  souie- 
tliing  oeeuie  in  It  to  repel  the  pneiinip-- 
tion.    11.  As  a  corollary  from  the  two 
last  ruJes^  it  is  a  maxim  of  the  conunoa 
Jaw,  that  aO  the  etatntea  upoo  the  aans 


subject,  or  having  the  same  object,  are  to 
Im*  eotiKlrued  together  as  one  statute  ;  aud 
tiittu  every  part  is  to  be  taiten  into  conaid- 
eralioii.  19L  Anotlier  mle  ia,  to  oeuanne 
a  statute  as  a  whole,  so  as,  if  possible,  or 
as  oeaii^  ae  poesibie,  to  sive  efiiect,  and 
Meeooable  efnct,  to  eveiy  dauie,  esamoe, 
provision,  and  even  wora.   Nioching  is  to 
be  rejected,  n»  void,  aup«^rfliious  or  inag- 
nificant,  if  a  proper  place  aud  use  can  be 
assignedto  it  la  If  a  leewretiou  m  a 
statute  be  utterly  repugnant  to  the  pur- 
view of  it,  the  n'serv  atifni  is  to  be  rejected ; 
if  the  preamUe  and  the  enacting  cbuses 
aru  dimrant,  die  latter  are  to  be  toUowed 
Hut  the  reservation  may  quahfy  the  pur- 
view, if  cooeifteot  with  it,  and  tlie  pre- 
apaUe-  control  the  generaUtjr  of  expraa* 
flioo  of  the  enacting  claUBBa,  if  it  gives  a 
complete  and  satisrartory  exposition  of 
the  apparent  legislative  intention.  14. 
Theeoramon  law  la  aleo  regerded,  ee  k 
stood  antecedently  to  the  statute,  not  only 
to  explain  tenns,  nut  to  ywint  out  the  na- 
ture of  the  inischitii^and  the  nature  of  tlie 
remedy,  and  thus  10  lUmish  a  guide  t» 
ai^ist  in  the  interpretation.    In  all  cases 
of  a  doubtful  nature,  the  common  law  wiU 
prevail,  and  the  statute  not  be  constm- 
ed  to  repeal  it.    Ilk  Hence^  where  a 
remedy  is  given  by  statute  for  a  particular 
caeeu  it  is  not  construed  to  extend  so  as 
to  alter  the  commeo  kw  in  other  cesesL 
IB.  Remedial  statutes  are  construed  lib> 
eraJly;  that  is,  the  word;*  are  construed  in 
tiieir  lai^est  sense,  so  fur  as  the  caitezt 
permits,  and  tlie  tnischief  to  be  profided 
against  justifies.    By  remedial  8tatute*i,  we 
understand  those  whose  object  is  to  re- 
dress grievances,  and  injuries  to  peieona. 
or  penooal  righia  and  propei^',  in  dfil 
casea    Thus,  statutes  made  to  suppress 
frauds,  to  prevent  nuisances,  tu  secure  the 
enjoyment  of  private  rights,  are  deonwJ 
reiiKwIial.    17.  So  statutes  are  to  be  con- 
strued lilx'ralJy  which  concern  tlie  public 
good ;  such  as  statutes  fur  tlie  advance* 
ment  of  leamuig,  for  the  maintenance  of 
rehgion,  for  tlie  support  of  the  poor,  for 
the  institution  of  charities.   Id  The  geo- 
end  rale  li^  that  theeovereign  or  govem* 
ment  is  not  included  within  the  purview 
of  the  general  wonls  of  a  stattJto.  unless 
named.    Thu&  a  statute  resnecting  all 
I>erKons  general^,  is  tmderatood  not  to  in- 
clude the  king.    He  must  be  specially 
uametl.     But,  nevertheless,  in  statutes 
made  for  tlie  public  goo<i,  which  are  con- 
alnied  libenUfy,  the  king,  although  not 
named,  is  often  inriuded   by  imptica- 
tion.   19.  On  the  other  hand,  penal  stat- 
utes) and  tftjtmwe  for  the  puoiahment  of 
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cifaiwii  are  aKngre  eenetnied  atricdy. —  not  ao  much  to  create  systenia  of  laws,  as 

The  words  are  constnied  most  favorobiy  to  aq||^  defects,  and  core  miicliiefr  'fal 

for  the  citizens  mul  jiuhjects.    If  tlu'V  fi<l-  tlir  wMcrns  already  existing.   The  ques- 

uiit  of  two  senses,  each  of  wiiich  luuy  tiun  is  oiu:u  discusseci  in  our  day,  bow  far 

well  satisfy  the  iDtention  of  the  iegisla*  it  is  prnctioable  to  give  m  eompleie  system 

ture,  that  construrtion  is  always  adopted  of  positive  law,  or  a  complete  ro<lr  of 

which  is  luost  lenient.  No  case  is  ever  direct  legialatiou.   And,  if  practicable,  the 

SimiihBblev  wUeh  is  not  oompletely  with*  ftither  Hueadon  arises,  how  far  it  is  de- 
1  the  words  of  the  statute,  woatever  mi^  iinUSi,  er  IbaDded  io  sound  policy, 
be  its  enormity.  No  language  is  ever  These  questions  have  been  the  subject  of 
atrained  to  impute  guilt  If  the  words  are  ardent  controveiey  among  the  civilians 
doubtful,  that  is  a  defence  to  dwaceused;  and  juriMB  of  the  continent-  of  Eiirape^ 
and  he  is  entitled,  in  such  a  case,  to  the  living  under  the  civil  law  ;  and,  as  may 
roost  narrow  exposition  of  the.  terms,  well  be  supposed,  different  sides  have 
Thk  nde  perradee  the  whole  erindnnl  jo*  been  taken  b^  men  of  distinguished  ahil. 
risprudence  of  tlie  common  kw,  and  ia  kgrand  learning;  and  the  oontroversy  is^ 
never  departed  fronj  under  any  circum-  and  pr(»l)ably  U)r  a  long  period  will  be, 
btauces.  It  is  the  great  leading  phuciplo  pursued  with  great  auimatiou  and  powers 
of  that  jiurisprudenoe,  that  men  are  not  to  dT  iranening  In  die  eonntriea  governed 
be  entangled  in  the  guih  of  crimes  upon  bv  the  common  law,  and  esperially  ia 
ambiguous  expressions.  But  it  is  not  to  England  and  the  U.  States,  the  same  ques- 
be  anderstood,  that  the  natuie  ia  to  bo  tione  have  of  late  been  matter  of  wide 
construed  so  .as  to  evade  its  fair  op^Vft-  discnsiioa  among  die  legd  proftwion,an 
tion.  It  is  to  have  a  reasonable  exposi-  well  m  ntoong  statesmen,  and  a  great 
tion,  according  to  its  terms ;  ajid,  though  diver^it^  of  opinion  has  been  exhibited  on 
penal,  it  isnoC  to  be  deemed  odioiiB.  die  subiect  It  wiD  lie  oar  ofcieot,  in  Ao 
Private  statutes,  also,  gonemlly  receive  u  wMjuel  of  these  remarks,  to  put  the  reader 
strict  eon.stniction  ;  for  they  are  passed  at  in  possesuon  of  some  o(  the  main  grounda 
the  suggestion  of  toe  patty  interested,  and  of  tiie  eotMroVtorsr.  Hie  legiiiraOB  of 
are  supposed  to  use  his  language.  21.  Stat-  no  couiitr}  ,  nrolMMy,  ever  gave  origin  to 
utes  conferring  a  new  jurisdit'tion,  and,  its  whole  body  of  laws.  In  the  very  for- 
especiaily,  a  suuiniury  juristiirtion  contra-  mation  of  society,  the  principles  of  uat- 
ly  la  die  geneial  course  of  the  coniinoa  ural  jusdce,  and  tlie  obfigaticms  of  good 
Jaw,  are  construed  strictly.  Tlicy  are  faith,  must  have  been  recognised  before 
deemed  to  be  in  derogation  of  the  com-  any  common  legislature  was  acloiowledg- 
mon  iMirta  and  libertiea  of  the  people  ed>  Debts  were  oenttnoted,  obUcidona 
under  the  common  law,  and  are  on  that  created,  property,  esj>ecially  personal  prop- 
account  ioalou.sly  expounded.  There  are  crty,  acquired,  and  lands  cultivated,  before 
many  other  rules,  of  a  more  special  char-  any  positive  nil^  were  fixed,  as  to  the 
acter,  for  the  construction  of  statu  tea,  ripiti  of  possession  and  enjoyment  grow- 
which  the  extreme  solicitude  of  the  com-  ing  out  of  them.  The  first  rudiments  of 
mon  law  to  introduce  certainty,  and  to  jurisprudence  resulted  from  aenerai  con> 
limit  tlw  diseeelion  of  judges,  lias  inoor-  aent  or  aeqoieeeaiee ;  and  wkm  legliin* 
pomed  into  its  maxims.  Hut  they  ar^*  tion  began  to  iu  t  upon  it,  it  was  rather  to 
too  numerous  to  be  dwelt  upon  in  this  confirm,  alter,  or  add  to,  than  to  supersede, 
place.  They  all,  however,  point  to  one  the  primidve  principles  adopted  into  it 
ipraat  etiecil  fwtlainiy  nnd  unifonnity  of  We,  in  fiict,  Imow  of  no  nation,  or,  at 
mterpn'tation  ;  and  no  court  would  now  leain,  of  no  civilize<I  nation,  whose  histo- 
be  bold  euou^i,  or  rash  enough,  to  gain-  ry  has  reached  ub,  in  which  a  positive 
mcf  or  diaeNMUt  dwm.  On  the  eodttmy,  system  of  lawv  fat  the  exigenciee  of  dm 
it  IS  the  [)ri(lo  of  our  judicial  tribunalscon-  whole  society  was  coi  vnl  with  its  origin  ; 
stantly  to  resort  to  them  for  the  piupose  and  it  would  be  astonishing  if  such  a 
of  reflating  the  uecessaiy  exercise  of  nation  could  be  ibtmd.  Nadone,  in  their 
discretion  in  oomttning  new  enootroents.  ori^n,  are  osoaliy  barbarous  w  rude  in 
The  legislative  power  of  a  government  is  their  habits,  customs  and  occupations, 
ly  coextensiTe  with  its  sovereignty ;  They  are  scanty  in  nopitiitino  and  re- 
reftre  embraces  every  thing  which  aomieea,  and  lnn  nAw  tlwleiaMre»1ier 
Mpectstlie  concerns  of  the  80ci«!ty.  But  tlie  inclination,  nor  the  knowledge,  to  pro- 
Itn  in  fact  euiploytMl,  if  not  universally,  at  vide  systems  for  future  use,>  suile^  to 
least  gtinerally,  in  mere  acts  of  amend-  tlie  growing  wants  of  society,  olr  to  wmtt 
ment  and  supplement  to  the  existing  laws  owq  future  advancement  in  the  arts* 
<^P4|||fi|HiMfMb>>  III  o^  AAwpmiiinrf  into  audkeb  for  the  pna- 
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cnt,  to  govern  them  in  their  mo<n  pressing 
concerns ;  and  the  rest  are  letl  to  be  dis- 
posed of  nrconling  to  the  liabits  and  man- 
ners of  tlie  people.  Habiti4  soon  l>ec<>me 
customs ;  customs  soon  become  rules ; 
and  mies  soon  fasten  themselves  as  firmly 
upon  the  existing  institutions,  as  if  they 
were  pjsitive  ordmances.  Wherever  we 
trace  positive  laws,  in  the  early  stages  of 
society,  they  are  few,  and  not  of  any  wiile 
extent;  directions  for  sjM'cial  concerns, 
rather  than  comprehensive  regiilatious  for 
the  univerMil  adjustment  of  rights.  No 
man  can  pretend  that,  in  Asia,  any  such 
universal  rules  were  established  by  posi- 
tive legislation,  at  the  origin  of  the  great 
nations  by  which  it  is  jK'opIed.  The 
instructions  of  Moses,  as  pronujigated  by 
divine  authority,  for  the  government  of  the 
Jews,  are  not  (as  every  one  perceives)  de- 
signed for  every  possible  exigency  of  con- 
tract, or  right,  or  mjury,  or  tluty,  arising  in 
the  course  of  the  busmeas  and  history  of 
that  wonderful  people.  They  are  rather 
positive  precepts,  adapted  to  great  occa- 
mons,  and  to  ^vem  those  concenis  which 
respected  their  wants,  their  spiritual  ad- 
vancement, and  tlieir  duties  as  the  chosen 
people  of  God.  Tlie  Greeks  are  not 
known  to  us,  in  their  early  or  later  history, 
as  having  had  a  code  of  universal  ex- 
tent The  Romans,  in  their  early  history, 
had  few  positive  laws ;  and  those  seem  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  other  sources. 
We  often,  indeed,  see  it  stated,  that  the 
common  law  of  England  wi^  originally 
formed  from  statutes  now  (^leolete  and 
unknown.  But  this  assertion  is  wholly 
gratuitous.  There  is  no  n*ason  to  sup- 
pose that,  in  the  early  history  of  its 
jurisprudence,  more  was  done  than  is 
usual  in  other  nations,  at  the  same  period 
of  their  progress,  such  as  the  promulgating 
of  some  leading  regulations,  or  the  tann- 
ing of  some  great  institutions  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  public.  In  fact,  a  great  |X)rtion 
of  the  English  common  law  is  of  modem 
growth,  and  can  be  tracetl  distinctly  to 
sources  independent  of  legislation.  The 
commercial  law  of  England  is  not  two 
centivies  old,  and  scarcely  owes  any  thing 
important  to  positive  legisilati*>n.  In  truth, 
the  formation  of  codes,  or  systems  of  gen- 
eral law,  for  the  government  of  a  people, 
and  adapted  to  tlieir  wants,  is  a  business 
which  takes  place  only  in  advanced  stngrs 
of  society,  when  knowledge  is  consider- 
ably diffused,  and  legislators  have  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  best  principles 
of  policy  and  the  best  niles  for  justice,  not 
by  mere  speculation  and  theory,  but  by 
the  resuha  of  experience,  and  the  reasoning 
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of  the  learned  and  the  wise.  Thoee  codes 
with  which  we  are  best  acquainted,  are 
manifestly  of  this  sort.  The  institutes, 
and  ()andects,  and  code  of  Justinian,  were 
made  in  tlie  latter  ages  of  Roman  gran- 
deur— nay,  when  it  was  fkr  on  the  decline, 
— not  by  instituting  a  new  system,  but  by 
einlMMlyiiit;  the  maxima,  and  rulc^  ond 

firinciples,  which  the  ablest  jurists  had  rol- 
i  cte<l  in  ilifferent  ages,  and  from  all  ihf  >*a- 
riousiightsof  rvason,  and  juridical  decision, 
and  general  experience.    No  man  imag- 
ines that  Rome,  in  her  eariy  history,  was 
capable  of  promulgating,  or  of  acting  upon, 
such  a  system.    An<l  this  sj'siem,  large  as 
it  was,  lias  no  pretension  to  be  deemed 
complete,  even  tor  Rome  itself    It  left  an 
infinite  numl)er  of  human  concerns  unde- 
cided by  its  text,  wtiich  were,  of  course,  to 
be  submitted  to  judicial  decision,  and  to 
receive  the  judgment  of  the  wise  men, 
who  should  be  called,  from  time  to  time, 
to  declare  the  law  ex  aquo  d  bono.  It 
may  indeed  be  assumed,  as  a  gei>eral 
truth,  that  the  bo<ly  of  every  8}-8tem  of 
law  which  has  hitherto  governed  humao 
society,  had  its  origin  as  customary  law ; 
and  it  it  has  ever  assumed  the  fonn  of 
poative  legislation,  it  has  been  to  give  it 
greater  sanctity  and  extent,  as  weW  aa 
greater  unifonnity  of  operation.    Tliis  is 
certainly  tme  in  respect  to  the  common 
law.    Yliat  system,  es  administered  in 
England  and  the  U.  States,  is,  as  com- 
pared  with  the  positive  code,  or  statutes, 
of  an  inimeosurablv  wider  extent,  both  in 
its  principles  and  its  practical  operation. 
A  man  may  live  a  century,  and  feel  (com- 
jmniiively  speaking)  but  in  few  instances 
the  o|M>mtion  of  statutes,  either  as  to  his 
rigfits  or  duties ;  but  the  common  law 
surrounds  him,  on  every  side,  Hke  the 
atmosphere  which  he  brt^athea.  Return- 
ing, then,  to  the  question  before  stated,  it 
may  Im-  iiujuired,  whether  it  he  practicable, 
in  a  n  fiued  und  civilized  state  of  iiociety, 
to  introduce  a  positive  code,  which  shall 
regulate  all  its  concerns.   That  such  a 
code  could  be  formed  in  a  rude  or  barba- 
rous age,  so  aa  to  be  adapted  to  all  tlieir 
future  wants  and  growth,  in  passing  from 
barbarism  to  refinement,  seems  absolutel}' 
incre<lible.    That  it  could  be  fomad  in 
a  refined  age,  when  learning,  and  Ivfe 
experience,  and  enlightened  views.  Hid  • 
sagacious  forecast,  might  guide  the  jiM%- 
mentsof  the  legislature,  is  the  point  hehtt 
ua.    In  the  first  place,  it  has  nev«r  ret 
been  done  by  any  fieople,  in  any  a^.  The 
two  most  illustrious  instances  of  codifica- 
tion  are  that  of  Justinian  and  tiiat  of 
Napoleon.   Neither  of  these  purportt  t» 
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plcH,  supeiBeding  all  othrrn,  and  abulishiiig 
all  others.    As  Ihr  as  iliey  go,  tliey  pur- 
port to  lay  dovMi  poHittvu  rules  to  guide 
(he  judgment  of  all  tribuMli^  in  cases 
within  them.    But  other  rases  are  left  to 
be  tlecided  as  they  may  arise,  upon  such 
pnDciples  as  are  applicable  from  anaiosy, 
nom  nwinniin,  nam  juafioe,  from  we 
customary  law,  or  from  jtidicial  discretion. 
A  positive  prohibitioa  to  decide  in  cases 
DOC  provided  Ar  by  tfaflee  eodea^  ia  not 
contained  in  either.    But  is  it  fiossible  to 
(bresee,  or  to  provide  bcfon?hand,  for  all 
such  cases  ?  Society  is  ever  varying  in  its 
ooeupatioiw  and  concerns,  in  its  objects 
and  it.H  pursuitH,  in  its  insiitiitiotis,  its 
pleasurcH,  its  inventions,  its  intelligence, 
and,  in  short,  in  innumeial)le  reladoos  and 
diversities  of  nieosuree  and  means.  How 
is  it  possible  to  foresee,  or  to  limit,  these 
relatioiisor.diventtties?  How  is  it  possible, 
aipeciinHy  io  flvo.govenmMBIi^'to  ledueo 
all  bunion  acts  to  the  same-  podtive  ele- 
ments.^   to  prevent  rontractB,  and  obli- 
niiooSy  and  hchts,  and  equitie^  and  iuju- 
iM%  and  duties  fimn  beeoming  miiml 
up  in  en  infinite  series  of  [NiraiutadMM 
and  ronibinarionH  ?    Until  it  Ims  been 
ascertutiied  wiiat  are  the  utmost  Hmits  of 
human  reJatioiis,  and  those  limiM^  with  all 
their  intermediate  details,  can  be  clearly 
defined,  in  every  shade  of  diflereoce,  how 
can  any  system  of  lawi  be  adequate  fto 
provide  for,  or  to  guanl  them,  or  to  fixtlw 
rights  growing  out  of  tliem  ?   To  suppose 
that  inan  is  cajiable  of  all  tiiis,  is  to  sup* 
pose  that  he  w  omDiKieDt,  all-wiae,  and 
all-powerful ;  that  he  Is  i)erfect,  or  that  ho 
can  attain  perfection  ;  that  he  can  see  uU 
the  future  in  the  past,  and  that  the  past  is 
prewat  to  him  in  all  its  lelationa.  The 
statement  of  such  a  proposition  carries 
with  it  its  own  refutation.    While  man 
remains  as  be  is,  his  powers,  and  capoein 
ties,  and  acts,  must  forever  be  imperfect. 
But  it  may  Ik;  said,  that  a  positive  code 
may  bo  Iramed,  and  a  declaration  made 
that  il  ahall  be  deenMd  (he  sole  guide  and 
nikp  and  that  all  other  rules  shall  be 

Srohibited.  Certainly  tliis  njay  l)e  done. 
»ut  the  effect  of  this  would  be,  nut  to 
Ibrm  a  perfect  code  ibr  dl  the  future  exi- 
gencies of  s^j(  iety  ;  but  to  declare  that 
whatever  was  lell  unprovided  for  in  tlte 
code,  should  he  neitiicr  matter  of  right  nor 
^ifong.  It  would  be  ta  deolan%  that,  as 
to  all  other  transactions,  now  ntul  hereaf- 
ter, society  should  be  utterly  lawless ;  and, 
of  course,  it  wsM  htt  to  deelam,  that  n 
Mfmtm  confessedly  inpafffect,  and  not 
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rigfaCi  or  the  wiriwa  of  society,  afaoiild  adl 
govern  it.  What  would  this  be,  but  Io 
provide  a  bad  code  for  human  concerns, 
wliich  it  could  not  measure  or  manage  ? 
From  tbeae  eonaiderations,  we  nay  aa- 
sinne  it  as  a  concession  granted  on  nil 
sides,  that  a  perfect  code,  to  regulate  all 
present,  and,  afortiorif  all  future  concerns 
of  any  civilizcxl  society,  by  positif'e  rules, 
ap|)licable  to  them,  is  morally  impossible. 
The  only  real  question  is,  whether  a  posi- 
tive eode  cm  bio  piofided,  adequate,  in  • 
general  sense,  to  the  present  known  wants 
of  society.  That  rodc!^  inny  be  fornied, 
moi:e  or  less  cuuiprehensive,  to  regulate 
many  or  few  oooeeras,  to  supply  deftetiv 
or  to  give  syininctry  and  rrder  to  the  k'.v 
on  |)articular  subjects,  cannot  be  doubted. 
It  has  been  often  done.  Perfa^  no  civil- 
ized nation  has  ever  existed,  in  whieh 
there  was  not,  at  the  same  time,  a  ^^Titten 
and  an  unwritten  law,or,inotiier  words, a 
rule  of  posidve  inatitotioo  and  «  nde  of 
customary  law.  All  special  decreea  and 
onlinauces  of  the  s^>venMgn  jwwcr  are  of 
tlie  former  kind.  Many  subjects  ore  of 
aoeb  a  nainn  aa  to  lequire  aome  poativio 
rule,  seeing  that  natural  law  cannot  fix 
tiiem  upon  any  invariable  luisis.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  notiiing  in  the  nature  of 
things  by  which  we  can  aav,  that  land 
shall,  in  nil  powsiMe  states  of  society,  de- 
scend to  the  jpossessor's  heirs,  or  who 
tfioae  bafan  abaU  be ;  that  he  shall  Jiave  n 
riglit  to  dispose  of  them  by  tesuunent  or 
deed,  and  how  that  testament  or  <leed 
sbail  be  evidenced ;  whether  bills  of  ex- 
change and  promiaMfjr  notaa  AaU  be  ne- 
gotiable or  not,  and  to  w  lint  extent  bind- 
ing upon  the  (Nirties.  These  sul^ects^  in 
the  origin  of  a  society,  must  either  h& 
positively  provided  for,  or  no  rights  can 
exist  (stri<'tly  s[ioaking)  until  they  have 
become,  by  usage,  fixed  in  a  particulor 
tbfm>  But  moat  natioal^  with  whoae  hia- 
toiy  we  are  acquainted,  have  had  many 
positive  laws.  And  to  suit  tlu  ir  inntitu- 
tioos  to  tlie  ejugencies  of  society,  in  all  its 
changoa^  tbeiv  must  be  oidioBiieaa  to 
change  the  old  and  to  frame  new  ruleai 
In  ancient  Koine,  in  the  modem  govern- 
ments  of  continental  Europe,  and  ^ipe- 
cially  in  France  and  in  England,  graat 
alterations  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
made  in  the  existing  svstem  of  laws. 
Fundamental  bwa  have  been  abrogated ; 
amenilatoiy  provisions  have  been  estab- 
lished ;  existing  niles  have  l>een  method- 
ized, confirmed,  explained,  and  limited ; 
and  new  pjAfiB  praaeribed  for  now  cases. 
The  onlinauces  of  Loui**  Xl^^  <if  1<j73 
and  1661»  on  the  iul^iect.of  mahtime  and 
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MaUBtnU  afiaire,  are  sbikiog  inimon 

of  this  sort.  Til!'  nlMMiiion  of  tVndal  ten- 
unn  ;  tbe  rcgulatiou  of  uoes  aud  charities ; 
the  aliowauce  of  bat  wiUa  and  leaouneiUB, 
BMda  in  m  pnatribed  mode ;  the  pnma- 
ion"<  to  Hiij)|<rp'<x  fratuls,  in  llic  statute  of 
Iraudii  i  the  rvguttration  of  conveyances  of 
kndi;  the  negotMliUKjr  «f  proniasory 
BOIm;  andi  above  ad,  the  positive  enact - 
in»'ntH,  vnrmtt"*  nnd  nlincMt  innumerable, 
in  the  cruniual  code,  are  iUuMrations  of 
lha  SHM  ftol,  in  the  hntaryof  Engliih 
legislation.  All  tlu'H<'  gtatuten  funii(<ii(Hl, 
to  a  limited  extent,  a  code  on  tlie  piirticii- 
lar  subject  And  we  have  recently  j^en, 
ill  tlir  roiisolidation  of  (ha  oriminal  laws 
of  Kngland  into  ii  f.  w  Btntutea,  mider  the 
auspices  of  sir  Hobext  Feel,  a  aihkihg 
inalBnoo  of  aabsduithw  cuMlifkwlkwi  of  tba 
flrininal  hiw  of  England,  in  many  of  ibi 
roost  iinfMjrtnnt  proviirionH.  Hut  the  ob- 
jections often  urged  agaiiit^t  oude^  are  not 
ineaotiobe  BppHed  to  legiHlatkm  of  drii 
•oil,  but  to  systems,  wliicli  are  promul- 
gated for  the  i;overmn<*tit  of  tin-  j^real  con- 
ceruti  ol'  uuiiuus,  in  all  Uieir  vahousi  de- 
partraeota  and  intsralk  How  far  this 
can  l)e  done,  hai«  been  a  matter  of  consid- 
eralile  tlieoretical  discussion.  But  tlie 
f|uestion  luw  been  practically  answered 
by  the  oalebiinr  of  atforal  poailifo  oodML 
And  among  those  whose  success  and 
wisdom  liave  been  most  ffeueraily  ac- 
lmowtedged,are  the  eodeof  JuadnianaBdi 
the  ciMle  of  Napoleon.  That  either  of 
tliem  furnish^  complete  rules  for  all  the 
coucemH  of  society,  or  e^ccludes  the  ne- 
coanty  of  jodMol  iaterpraiatkMi,  or  posi- 
tive le^.slation,  cannot  \w  affiniied.  That 
each  of  them  covers  a  vast  nwuw  of  the 
otdinaiy  concerns  of  society,  and  fixes, 
paiiSnmf  and  clearly,  a  great  many 
wrongs  ami  n^lit?s  and  points  out  the 
proper  redress,  in  cases  where  hgbia  are 
tti  io  TiDdicitad  nd  mnm  n^mmA, 
cannot  well  bo  denied.  Ijie  queeliofi, 
then,  18  fairly  presented,  how  far  codes  of 
this  wort  (the  oulv  ones  which,  in  the  ac- 
tual oMto  of  aoeiety,  «o  »onlly  possible) 
aredPHimhIe,  and  fnitided  in  sr)und  |)olicy. 
It  is  here,  liial  tlie  advocaU's  and  the 
opponents  of  codcis  untler  the  jurispru- 
dence of  tbe  common  law,  meet  on  de- 
Intable  gn>iin(l.  The  lovers  of  ancient 
institutiouts  of  existiog  faiWB,  of  customary 
principlea,  oppoae  eodee  as  hieonfonient 
and  unnwessary.  They  hold  them  to  be 
inconvenient,  l)ecnu«e  they  fix  a  stubborn 
rule,  which  shall  govern  future  cases, 
■MMid  of  iBBTing  them  open  to  tlie  floe 
operations  of  the  c<»innion  law,  which 
edapta  itaelf  to  all.  the  cirMunManeoo  of 


the  afB.  They  maiatafaifalKvtlMleote 

are  unnece«8ark* ;  for,  so  far  ns  therr  is  any 
rule,  it  is  already  known  in  Uie  couunon 
law ;  and  positive  legislation  cannot  make 
it  more  so.  It  is  added  (and  it  ia  true), 
tliat  law  is  gradually  forriie<l,and  must  differ 
iu  difierent  ages,  according  to  the  dii^ 
fktmt  chounSttaeoe  of  aoeiety  *,  thrt 
it  hmhC  be  varied  acconting  to  the  prog- 
ress or  regress  of  a  nation ;  that  it  can 
rarely  settle  coiupreheusive  principles ; 
and  BiiM^  by  degnoe,  thieoQ  lie  ^wiy 
throujih  the  intricacies  of  human  actions; 
and  that  an  inflexible  rule  might  work 
quite  as  much  mischief  as  Donc;  at  all; 
thatooleglalMiiraceB  makeoeyatem  halfn 
jusf,  or  jM'rfect,  or  harmonious,  l)oth  from 
want  of  time,  and  experience,  and  of^Mir- 
tmdty  of  kaowledee,  aa  iudgea,  who  ai« 
successively  called  to  administer  jusdce, 
and  eatlM  T  light  from  the  wis<lom  oftheir 
predecessors.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
atiggeatioaa,  may  beedlnitted  to  beeamet, 
and  yet  they  <lu  not  settle  the  controversy. 
In  \hv  first  place,  the  objectors  must  ad- 
mit, that,  under  the  conunou  law,  then 
afe  porithw  alaliites,  which  resulole  Beay 
great  ronrenis  and  riphts  of  th«'  ommiri« 

governed  by  iL  The  descent  and  diitri- 
ution  of  real  estates^  the  making  of  Int 
wiUi  and  testanMOli^  tbe  ftnao  and  cere- 
monies attendant  upon  convcynnct^  of 
real  e^te,  to  say  nothing  of  otlier  impor- 
tnit  mt^eciB,  era,  in  every  one  of  tbe 
Statao,  provkled  for  by  poaitive  statutes. 
Here  we  have  a  rule,  which  is  ahsoiuta 
and  inflexible.  To  say  that,  if  found  in- 
convenient,  it  may  be  aheied,  eo  aeto  eril 
the  future  interests  nf  tlie  particular  stat*-. 
is,  in  elfect,  no  argument  at  all ;  for  the 
same  may  be  said  as  to  any  provision  of  a 
systematic  code.  No  code  is  suppoeed  to 
hi'  unalterable.  Again,  if  it  be  said,  that 
the  legislature  may,  and  often  does,  in  an 
eeriy  stage  of  neie^,  fix  great  pnnciplea 
and  institutiooa,  and  then  leaves  die  nit 
to  judicial  decisions,  and  thereby  sho^ri 
its  wisdom,  tlie  true  answer  is,  that  the 
flame  reoaoidng  uipliee  to  oD  eodeo,  hoea- 
ever  extensive,  if  they  leave  the  judicial 
tribunals  at  liberty  to  decide  \i\wb  new 
caaea,  not  govenie<i  by,  or  necessarily  io- 
dnded  in,  tbe  terms  of  the  code-.  80  ftr 
t\s  the  legislature  has  laid  down  principles 
(whether  more  or  leas  exteiunve  is  of^  no 
consequence),  these  govern ;  beyond  them, 
all  is  left  as  before.  Agatai,  tbe  eoannon 
law  is  itself,  aa  far  as  it  goesi,  a  system  of 
nika.  These  ndea  are  toed,  cmain,  and 
invMiabie,  aoto  all  omm  ftHter  ivkbii 
tbem.  They  are  quite  as  unyielding  ae 
any  code  can  be.  Wben  ibe  ooobomb 
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Imf  fan^eelaved  that  the  elde^  son  shall  to  be  iiuiolitic  to  act  upon  a  rule,  dM 

be  the  sole  heir,  and  that  ilie  half-blood  effects  or  which  might  immediately,  or 
flhall  not  inherit,  a  court  has  oo  more  hb-  in  future,  press  unequally  and  injuriously 
er^  to  depart  fkom  thme  nileiH  or  to  •  upoo  diflmuiolevMttinaociety'?  Again, 
refuse  to  apply  thom  to  any.  case  fidling  it  is  said  to  be  lUUlecesBary  to  reduce  the 
within  them,  upon  any  notion  of  hanlship,  rules  of  the  common  law  to  a  code,  for 
or  iooooveaieuce,  or  ill  adaptation  to  the  they  are  as  certain  now  as  they  would  be 
wtigeoflietof  toeiety,  than  h  mb  a  right  to  in  a  podtire  eoda  They  era  even  more, 
l^y,  that  a  last  will  Bad  testament  shall  be  so,  because  the  legislature  cannot  be  pre- 
good,  though  not  executed  accordinic:  to  sumed  al)le  to  lay  down  a  positive  ndc, 
the  requirements  of  a  statute.  In  each  with  all  ihe  liimtutioiis  and  qualihcalions 
eeee^  it  is  bound,  and  boond  to  the  ieme  of  the  common  Uw.  Now^  both  of  theee 
extent  If  the  question  were,  whether  a  suggestions  aclmit  of  a  satisfactory  answer, 
positive  code  should  contain  a  clause  pro-  If  the  rule  exists,  and  has  certainnr  in  the 
nihiting  courts  of  justice  from  deciding  common  law,  it  can  be  stated.  If  there 
^lon  oeeee  not  within  the  purview  of  the  are  any  knovm  exeepdoos,  limitations  and 
codoi  there  might  be  much  to  urge  against  qualificationfl,  upon  a  nile,  those  also  can 
tibe  policy  and  reaeooahlenees  of  such  a  be  stated.  If  nothing  beyond  a  particular 
eliiiBe;  but  it  frouidfiimidinoolyeetion  fimit  ie  known,  then  legislation  can,  at 
to  other  parts  of  tlie  code.  The  only  least,  go  to  that  £init  And  as  to  all  other 
puiDt,  with  reference  to  a  code,  which,  cas«'K,  the  same  uncertainty  exists,  both  at 
under  this  aspect,  would  deserve  consider-  Qonujiuu  law  and  in  legislation.  The  dil- 
ate, li,  how  fiyr  it  would  be  desirable  to  ficulty  of  the  argument  coiwisti  in  eanun- 

Erovide  for  cases  which  may  be  foreseen,  ing,  that,  because  the  Irgislature  has  nre- 

ut  have  not,  as  yet,  actually  been  sub-  scribed  the  same  rule  as  tlie  common  law, 

jected  to  lef^ative  decision.    On  one  tlic  courts  are  thereby  prohibited  from 

■de^  it  mav  be  said,  diat  it  would  be  best  doing  what  they  possessed  the  power  to 

to  leave  all  such  cases  to  be  decided,  ns  do  l)efore,  in  the  absence  of  any  rule,  viz. 

thev  arise,  upon  the  result  of  hutuan  ex-  to  tind  out  what  is  tlie  rule  thai  ought  to 

penepee  aadrhmnsn  j  udgmcnt,  then  acting  govern.  Now,  the  legislature  may  as  wdl 

upon  all  the  circumstances.   On  the  other  feave  this  power  in  the  courts,  af\er  a  code^ 

hand,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  better  to  a^  the  common  law;  and  it  will  be  best, 

have  afixed,pre8ent  ruJe,u>avoid  litigation,  unless  there  is  a  positive  prohibition  to  the 

and  traitor  it  in  futura,lfunezpeeledlnoon>  ^ontnuy.  The  other  part  of  the  suggea- 

veniences  should  nrise.   The  reasoning  on  tion  n|)|»lies  only  lo  ilie  point,  wheilier  tlie 

each  aide  is  sound,  when  applied  to  par-  eode  is  well  or  ill  formed  by  the  legit^la- 

ticular  eases.  On  eaeh  side,  u  admits  of  turs.  If  badly  formed,  it  wUl,  of  eouree, 

^inaction,  when  endied  to  all  cases.  It  be  proportkmally  bad ;  but  that  fumiahea 

may  be  lieat,  in  many  cases,  to  leave  the  no  objection  to  a  code,  but  to  the  mode  in 

rule  to  be  made,  when  the  case,  arises  in  which  it  is  executed.   Then,  again,  as  to 

jntfisial  eaalroveiay.  £iOtiMn,itmay  be  the  suggesdoo  that  it  is  unnecessaiy,  be* 

tar  better  to  establish  a  present  rule,  to  cause  the  rule  already  exists  in  the  com- 

alear  a  present  doubt,  or  fix  a  limit  to  what  mon  law,  and  has  certainty:   to  this 

la  now  uncertain.   Take  tiie  case  of  a  bill  several  answers  may  be  eiven.  In  the 

af  enshange,  or  pmaiiissnry  note;  and  first  place,  if  it  he  coooeded,  that  there  la 

suppose  the  question  were,  at  what  time  entire  certainty  in  the  nde,  at  common 

demand  of  payment  should  be  made,  law,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  making  the 

vriien  it  was  payaUe  on  time,  and  no  rule  rule  positive.   It  may  do  good ;  for  it  will 

aBdstod,  and  yet  thesa  waa  an  immewiB  instmetmqyf  >n and  outof  the  profession, 

amount  of  property  dependent  uj>on  hav-  in  respect  to  their  rights  and  duty,  who 

iug  a  fixed,  uniform  rule ;  aiui,  until  so  are  now  sadly  ignorant  of  both,  or  are 

fixed,  tfaara  mast  be  endkm  liUgMiMi.  fiOilB  to  be  vMA  bf  tfaeir  bnoigSKH 

Can  any  one  doid)t  of  the  benefit  of  a  inquiries,  or  their  fimited  sources  or  Infiv- 

rale,  such  as  is  now  fixed  in  the  commer-  mation.   Every  man  may  be  able  to  pe- 

cial  law  of  our  countiy,  for  the  purpose  ruse  a  concise  text ;  but  every  man  may 

af  seearing  eaUslntj,  vb.  that  payment  not  haw  Msuvs  or  ability  to  study  a  volu- 

niufit  b<3  demanded  on  the  day  ou  which  minous  commentary.    Besides,  even  in 

it  becomes  due.    On  the  other  hand,  sup-  relation  to  tlie  doctrines  oi'  the  common 

pee  it  were  now  proposed  to  make  a  law,  many  of  tliem  he  scjittered  in 
■ai^  fixiag  what  riiould  be  the  rate  of 


ent  easBS^  and  many  of  them  are  not  ao 
^**Ke8  in^  foture  times,  in  all  private  clear  as  not  to  admit  of  dilTi'rent  interpre- 
empkiyments;  wouki  itno^atooos^oecur  tatkms^  ^  minds  of  diderantiearaing  and 
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ability.    Even  bwyers  of  great  nnareh 

and  acrurncy,  csmrcially  where  ti\e  doc- 
trine, though  on  the  whole  clear,  is  matter 
of  dcduciion  and  inference,  may  not,  at 
aOM^eooM  tothe  correct  conclusion  ;  and 
aUwiS  of  leai  Icnming  and  ability  may 
pluDga  Into  aerious  errora.  Now,  it  wouki 
M  no  amall  gain  to  have  a  poritifo  text, 
which  shotdd  pve,  in  such  cilhts,  the  true 
rule,  instead  of  leaving  it  open  to  con- 
jecture and  inference  oy  feeble  minda. 
Again,  diera  are  many  subjects  of  great 
intrirnf'y  and  complexity,  which  can  l>e 
fully  mantcred  only  by  very  able  minda, 
leating^  aa  they  do,  upon  niee^  and,  aone- 
limc*i,  u|>on  technical  ren8onin<r^.  not  srrn 
by  tho  common  reader.  In  auch  cases, 
the  text  nuy  admit  of  very  exact  statement, 
but  the  comnMnlBries  necessary  to  deduce 
it,  mny  Im*  rxcoiMlintjIy  »'lHlK)rHtt'.  The 
demuuiitnitiun,  or  la^  result,  muy  bo  clear, 
but  dM  alepa  in  arriving  at  it,  exceedingly 
prrplexsed  and  •  inharrassing.  It  may  n  - 
ouire  an  analysirt  by  the  greatest  minds  to 
douMiiBliale  \  but,  ivheo  onco  amMNmeed, 
k  may  he  understood  by  tho  most  com- 
mon minds.  For  instance,  the  subject  of 
contingent  renwindeni  and  executory  de- 
viaea  w  of'uiioomnMNi  eomplexHy  m  die 
common  law,  and  tunny  n  lawyer  may 
read  Mr.  Feeme's  adnurable  treatise  on 
the  aubject,  v^oot  Ibeling  compeMnt  to 
expound  all  its  doctrinoa.  AntI  yet,  put 
every  principle  into  a  positive  loxt,  with 
alt  its  hmitations  uud  restrictions  (not  to 
be  made  out  by  ai^ument  and  inference, 
but  piven  in  a  direct  form),  nnd  his  labors 
and  his  reasoning  would  be  materially 
abridged,  and  eeituntT  exist  where  darit- 
ncs^  In-fon'  overshtulowetl  his  mind. 
Again,  the  common  law  has  now  Ixicome 
an  exceedingly  voluminous  system;  and 
at  iia  axpoaitlooa  raal^  not  on  a  po«dve 
text,  Imt  tipon  anjunvnts,  nnalopios  atid 
co«imuutiirie%  every  person,  wtio  desires 
to  know  mneh,  moat  engage  in  a  veiy 
oxtonsive  system  of  rpa»lin«3^.  He  may 
emplov  ball  his  life  in  mastering  treatises, 
the  auMtance  of  which,  in  a  positive  code, 
might  occupy  but  a  few  hundiod  pages. 
The  codes  of  Jurniiiiafi,  for  irisfnnro,  su- 
perseded the  cameMoads  of  commenla- 
liee,  wUeb  were  antoeedently  in  use,  and 
an'  all  now  buried  in  oblivion.  Tin-  Na- 
poleon codes  have  renderad  ihousiuulH  of 
TolumeaKNily  worlcs  of  occamonal  consul- 
tation, whtcb  Were  before  required  to  be 
studied  very  diligently,  and  sometimes  in 
re|)eate<l  perusals.  Again,  what  is  to  be 
done  in  the  common  law,  wheio  thetO  OtO 
conflicting  decisions  on  tl>e  K,imo  point, or 
conveigiog  aariea  of  oppoiate  doctrine^ 


approoebing  towaria  a  oooAet?  The 

rale  is  here  confessedly  uncertain.  Whf 
should  not  the  legislature  interf*  n*,  ia 
such  a  case,  and  fix  a  rule,  such  uh,  on  the 
whole,  staoda  upon  the  better  reasoning, 
and  the  general  analogies  of  the  law  '  In 
point  of  fact,  thia  is  often  done.  Declara- 
tory laws,  in  ferm,ara  vnuanai  wmeof  us ; 
but  laws  to  clear  doubts  and  <lifficuliie8 
are  very  common.  Such  intt  rtertnces 
ought,  doubtless,  to  be  made  witli  cauuon 
and  prudence,  and  great  delibeniiOB. 
Rut  this  furnishes  no  ju55t  objection  to  a 
n-4isonabie  exerciae  of  -the  power.  But  in 
the  practice  under  the  eommon  law,tbeM 
is  0  mill  stronger  ground  for  interference. 
In  the  first  place,  what  the  common  law  is, 
ia  always  opt  n  to  question ;  and  if  authori- 
tiea  aie  auggosted  on  either  side,  it  is  com- 
mon enough  to  find  the  rule  deduced 
from  them,  doubted,  denied,  or  explained 
away,  by  paitiea  In  an  oppewta  inlMeaL 
Conrts  ore  bound  to  bear  as  wrll  aa  to 
decide ;  and  although  a  court  may  think 
tlw  rah)  of  the  eommon  law  clear,  from 
their  own  prior  researches  and  waaoning^ 
it  will  mntly  feel  at  liberty  to  stop  eminent 
counsel,  when  tliey  deny  the  rule,  or  seek 
to  overthrow  the  antboriliea  and  reaaonlnge 
bv  which  it  is  supported.  The  apuit  of 
our  tribunals,  and  the  anxious  cieave,  not 
only  10  do,  bat  to  app^  to  do  joaiieei, 
lead  to  a  vast  consnruplion  of  time  in  these 
discussioiia  If  the  iegisluturo  had  once 
recognis[>d  the  rule  in  a  positive  code, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  all  such  reason - 
inp.  The  only  question  which  could 
remain,  would  be,  whether  the  rule  were 
eppfieuile  to  the  eaaBu  In  the  nest 
place,  them  am,  upon  some  doctrines  of 
the  coTiunon  law,  a  vaA  multitude  of 
auihoritius  to  examine,  compare  and  un- 
derstand, which  requires  not  ea|y  gieat 
diligt  nrc,  but  pm^nt  Hkili.  In  some  cases, 
there  are  shades  of  difi'erence  fit  for  com- 
ment; in  otheia^  atiter  dfcia,  wMch  are  ta 
be  qualifie<l',  in  others,  dotihLs  thrown 
out  upon  collatenil  heads ;  in  others,  rea- 
soning not  altogether  satisfiictory.  Under 
such  cimuHMianea^  what  ia  to  be  done? 
The  advocate  on  the  one  aide  comments 
on  every  case,  and  the  langwage  of  ev^ 
judge,  whieh  finnidMa  any  ewor  of  aap> 
port  ibr  his  clienL  His  arguments  must 
be  met  and  answered  on  the  other  aidc^ 
not  only  I>ecau8c  no  advocate  can  know 
what  the  judges  will  <lecide,  but  what 
will  l)o  the  influenre  uj>on  their  minds  of 
a  dictunit  or  doubt,  or  incidcniiii  remark 
or  leeaon.  It  ■  indiapanaabta,  therefbia^ 
to  examine  the  whole,  j\Irli  ti::!),  perhaps, 
neither  partjr  doubia  wiiat  the  amotmt  of 
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•ttthority,  on  the  whole,  supports.  On 
one  point  (we  believe)  a  learned  Endish 
judgb  nid,  maoy  years  ago,  that  there 
were  then  more  than  170  authorities.  It 
ii  moot  probable  that  the  number  is  now 
doubled;  ud  yet,  upon  thv^ery  point,  a 
legislative  enactment  of  three  lines  might 
put  controversy  at  rest  for  ever.  Perhaps 
DO  man  in  or  out  of  the  legal  profesMon 
would  now  doubt  what  the  nale  ought  to 
he.  The  difficulty  is,  that  a  rule  has 
either  been  adopted  which  works  incon- 
veniently in  particular  cases,  or  a  rule  has 
grown  out  of  a  hasty  adjudication,  which 
8utv«n'f|uent  judioitil'fiubtilty  has  been  de- 
sirous of  escaping  from ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  do  no,  wittMut  fansBking  in  upon  the 
acknowledged  force  of  the  nile.  Hence 
distinctions,  nice,  and,  pf-rhnps,  not  ver>' 
satisfkctory,  are  found,  as  blemishes  in 
some  parts  of  the  bw,  which  need  the 
legiHljttive  haiul  l<»  cxtirj^ate  or  rorrfrt 
them.  But  it  has  been  ur^ed,  as  has 
been  «hfeady  incidentally  noticed,  that  it 
it  a  great  advantage  to  have  law  a  flexible 
system,  which  will  yield  to  the  changing 
oucumstaneeB  socie^ ;  and  that  a 
written  eode  givee  a  permenenee  to  doe- 
triM%  which,  would  otherwise  be  subject 
to  mo<lification,  f?o  as  to  adapt  thorn  to 
the  pnniciilar  character  of  the  limes. 
Thie  obj»H  tioQ  baa  been  ahneady  in  part 
answered.  In  respect  to  the  common 
law  doctrines,  they  cannot  now  bo 
ehanged,  whatever  may  be  the  change 
of  society,  without  some  legislative  enact- 
ment.   They  furnish  a  guide  to  all  cases 

Svemcd  by  them,  until  the  legislature 
lU  pfooHilgate  a  new  rule.  Courts 
cannot  disturb  or  \ary  them ;  and  the 
question  of  tiieir  application  to  new  cases 
a  equally  open,  whether  there  be,  or  be 
Bocaeode.  The  legiabture  can,  with  the 
aame  ease,  vBry  its  code  as  its  common 
law.  It  can  repeal,  amend  or  modify 
dtber.  But  anotner  principal  objoctioB  u 
oAen  suggested,  and  that  is,  that  all  the 
parts  of  the  conunoo  law  are  not  in  a 
state  susceptible  of  codification ;  and  that, 
as  we  eannot  tbnn  a  complete  system  of 
it,  one  prcat  object  of  a  code  must  ftiil. 
It  may  be  admitted,  that  some  parts  of 
the  common  law  are  too  imperfectly  set- 
tled hi  principles,  and  too  little  uMtemUMd 
in  practice,  to  allow  of  any  exact  codifi- 
cation.  But  these  parts  are  principally 
obsolete,  or  of  tare  uecurience  and  appli- 
cation in  the  common  business  of  life ;  so 
thai,  if  they  admitted  of  being  reduced  to 
a  teztj  it  may  be  well  doubted  if  they 
Win  nmpottant  enoui^  to  deaerre  it. 
Tbtn  are  ocfaer  paM^  •pi'h  which  have 


grown  up  in  modem  times,  which  may 
be  admitted  to  be  yet  in  an  immature  and 
forming  state,  in  leapcct  to  which,  per- 
haps, it  were  better  to  wait  the  results  of 
ex]>erionce,  than  to  anticipate  them  bv 
poritlve  law.  Conceding  all  this,  it  6lla 
fiir  short  of  establishing  the  inutility  of  a 
code  in  other  depnrtmetits  of  the  common 
law,  not  open  to  the  like  objections.  Be- 
cause we  cannot  fimn  a  perfect  system, 
does  it  follow  that  we  are  to  do  nothing  ? 
Because  we  cannot,  without  rashness, 
give  certainty  to  all  possible  or  probable 
details  of  jurispnideiHse,  ahall  we  leave 
ever)'  thin*  uncertain  and  open  to  con- 
troveisv  ?  There  is  not  a  single  state  of 
the  UmcQ  thai  hai  not  rspeatedl^  levM, 
changed,  and  filed,  in  a  poeiuve  code, 
many  of  its  laws.  The  criminal  code 
has  almost  every  where  received,  in 
some  of  its  principal  brancbei^  a  method- 
ical form.  Virginia,  Iqpg  ago,  reduced 
sorae  important  portions  of  her  law  to  a 
positive  text  New  Yorit  has  recentl/ 
gone  much  farther,  and,  in  the  form  of  a 
revist'd  code,  made  very  extensive  altera- 
tions in  her  common  law,  as  well  as  in 
her  statutable  law.  England,  in  our  own 
time,  has  consolidated  the  most  important 
heads  of  her  criminal  jurisprudence,  in  a 
new  and  methodized  text.  No  niun  cau 
doubt,  that  revisions  of  this  sort  may  be 
useful,  and,  indeed,  indispensable  for  the 
wants  and  improvements  of  socie^,  in  ili 
progress  fitrni  one  stage  to  another.  Tlw 
question  of  more  or  less  is  a  mere  matter 
of  expediency  and  policy.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  that,  in  England,  almost 
evenr  change  in  the  general  atruetuie  of 
her  inws,  by  pogitlve  legislation,  has,  in  all 
ages,  met  with  a  similar  objection  and  re- 
ristance,  and,  when  once  adopted,  has 
been  generally,  if  not  unlverBally  satisfac- 
tory." But  there  are  many  branches  of 
the  common  law  which  can,  without  dif- 
iiculiy,  be  reduced  to  a  poritive  text 
Their  main  principles  are  embodied  in 
treatises,  accurate  and  full,  and  there  can 
be  no  want  of  learned  men  ready  to  form 
an  outline  of  them  for  the  eonaideiation 
of  the  legislature.  Our  commercial  law 
is  generally  in  this  state.  The  law  of 
bilk  of  exchange  oiMi  promissory  notes, 
of  iaaumnee,  of  shipping  and  navigrtion, 
of  partnership,  of  agency  and  factorage, 
of  sales,  of  bailmentB^  and  many  kindred 
tldes^  admilB  of  oodifiealiQn  to  a  veiy  high 
degree  of  certainty ;  and  yet,  in  tlienc 
branches,  there  is  still  room  enough  to 
controvert  particular  decisions  and  au- 
thorities, to  make  it  desirable  to  give  a 
poritive  ameiion  to  the  better  doetrine^and 
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thiia  to  TOvr  the  proft«io«  from  laborious 
^Pf^ca^chf^  and  the  public  from  expensive 
litigniioM.  Tfip  orditiaiicc  of  Louis  XIV, 
on  commercial  law,  dried  up  a  thousand 
wnreee  of  dltpuiraoa j  and  the  pre«iic 
code  of  commerce  of  France  has  settled, 
in  a  positive  manner,  most  of  the  aues- 
liunable  points,  which  had  been  found  un- 
provided for  by  that  onlinance,  and  were 
resigned  tn  jiMlirinl  decision  in  tlie  iii- 
temiediate  period.  Besides^  a  cotie  fur- 
Mm  ibe  im}f  saA  meam  of  incorpomt« 
inirqjmlifications  upon  a  genera!  principle, 
which  experience  has  demonstrated  to  be 
proper  and  politic  Courts  often  lament 
that  a  principle  is  estal>Ii8hed  iu  too  broad 
■terms  for  the  public  poml,  and  yet  do  not 
feel  tbeniBclves  at  liberty  to  interpose  e.x- 
eeptiona  which  the  principle  doea  not 
sanction. — Thin  article  has  Mln  ndy  spread 
out  into  Mfi^t  lengtli,  and  must  now  be 
closed.  Tne  result  of  the  whole  view, 
SB  ID  codecs  is,  tliat  nddMr  the  friends  nor 
the  opjKinents  of  them  are  wholly  riplit  in 
their  doctrines  or  their  pnyects ;  that,  in 
ewnj  dvflfaed  country,  much  may  be 
done  to  simplify  the  principles  and  jimc- 
tice  of  the  law  bvjudicious  codification, 
9oA  to  give  it  uiuroniiltj  and  certamty ; 
that  How  much  ou^ht  to  be  done  ?  is  a 
question  not  admitting  of  any  universal 
response,  but  ia,  or  mav  be,  ditiereill  as  to 
diffimsnt  eoliulilea,  or,  In  dillbieiil  a^ea,  aa 
to  the  same  country  ;  that  eyt  ry  rf.de,  to 
be  useful,  must  net  uiion  the  existing  in- 
aUtntiona  and  juriM])niaence,  and  not,  gen- 
erally, snjKTsede  them ;  that  what,  with 
reference  to  the  customs,  habits,  manners, 
pursuits,  interests,  and  iustitutions  of  one 
country,  may  be  fit  and  ex|>edieiit,  may  be 
wholly  unfit  nnd  inex|>edient  f(»r  anotlier; 
and  that  the  part  of  true  wisdom  is,  not 
SO  mneh  to  aeareh  out  any  abstract  meory 
of  univen-a!  jurisprudence,  ns  to  examine 
what,  for  each  country  in  particular,  may 
best  promote  its  substantial  intercstiji,  pre- 
aenre  ita  rigfati^  protect  its  raoiali^  and 
l^ve  permanence  to  its  lil)erties. 

Lancaster  County,  the  riichest  and 
moat  fertile  in  Penuayhranta,  contains,  at 
present,  27  townships.  Its  population,  in 
1810,  was  .5:^)27  ;  in  1820,  (i8,358  ;  in 
1830,  7G,.'>58.  It  contains  7  furnaces^  14 
forges,  183  distilleries,  45  tan-yards,  81 
fulling-milb,  164  grist-mills  hemp- 
millfi,  87  saw-mills,  9  breweries,  5  oil- 
nSSkf  5  dowr-oiUli^  3  oottoo  fteioriea^  8 
potteriea,  6  eatdinf-nMeUneab  ^  P*P^ 


mfflB,  1  snuff-mill,  7  tiit-hanimersi,  and  6 
rolliof-mMa. 

Lancastfr  :  n  city  of  Pennsylvania, 
1^  mile  west  of  Conestoga  creek,  which 
fldis  into  the  Susquehanna,  6S  milca  wrat 
of  Philadelphia  ;  If.ii.  7tr  UY  W. ;  lat.  40" 
3'  N.  Population,  in  18 JO,  5405  ;  in  1F20, 
e663 ;  in  1830,  7684  ;  was  laid  out  in 
1730.  It  is  a  iileasant,  healthy  and  flour- 
ishing: city,  finely  situated  in  a  fertile, 
hishlv  oultivtttcd  and  delijrhtfiil  countiy. 
Tne  bonaea  are  chiefly  bdlt  of  bride  and 
stone.  Thr  town  has  an  extensive  trade 
with  tlie  surrounding  coimtry.  The  in- 
halNtants  are  mostly  of  German  descent, 
and  the  German  language  is  spoken  by 
mnny  of  them  ;  but  the  English  pre- 
dominates, and  most  parents  give  tLcir 
cbildreA  an  English  ediicatlon.  Tbo 
Iwnks  are  3.  The  churches  nnd  j'f.ire^ 
of  |HibUc  worship  are  1 1 ; — ^  Gennan  Lu- 
dieran,  1  German  Reformed,  1  Pmbr- 
terian,  1  Epis<N)pnlinn,  1  Roman  Cath- 
olic, 1  United  Brethren,  1  Methodist,  1 
African,  1  Friends'  nieetinff,  1  Inde- 
pendent Mediodiat  There  b  an  acad- 
emy with  n  clasjiicnl  nnd  English  depart- 
ments i  a  seminttryi  on  the  nlan  of  mutual 
inMnielioii,  ill  wbten  SOD  children  of  boCli 
sexes  arsinadtietad  in  English,  and  several 
private  schools  and  acndern/i^  Enrnkliii 
college  WB8  founded  in  1787.  It  bus  a 
laise  brick  building  and  eotbe  ftinda,  but 
is  not  in  operation.  There  arc  two  libra- 
ries, a  reading  room,  sevenil  charitable 
and  leKgioQB  aocietiea,  and  a  luuaeiiiR. 
Eight  newspjuiens  are  published  in  Eng- 
lisii,  and  four  in  German.  There  are  17 
distilleries,  4  tan-yards,  5  breweries,  and  2 
I)oneries.  Lancaster  waa  eariy  oelebmed 
for  the  excellence  of  its  stockings,  saddles, 
and  guns,  and  is  still  famous  for  its  ri^ee, 
and  tfie  nnmlier  and  cxedlence  of  dio 
stage-coaches  built  here. 

Lee,  Francis  Lightfoot,  one  of  tfao 
signers  of  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
ilence,  was  bom  in  Virginia,  October  14, 
1734.  His  education  wm  directed  hy  a 
private  tutor,  and  he  inherited  an  inde- 
pendent (bitune.  In  1765,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  house  of  hunre^sses  of 
Virginia,  and  continued  in  that  bod\'  tmt3 
177S^  when  Ae  convention  of  Virginia 
chose  him  a  member  of  tbe  commeutal 
cnnjrress,  in  which  he  remained  until 
177i>,  when  he  entered  the  legisiamre 
of  VirgiiiiB.  Ho  died  it  BldoMd,  in 
1797. 
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Laocoon   " 

Laodico  4S3 

Laodicea  ...•••»•*  v*  .  .  " 

Laomedon   " 

Laon,  Battle  of  (see  GhatU 

Ion )  

La  Parle  

Lap^rouse  (Joka 
Galaup  de)  . .  * 
Lapidary  •••••• 
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Lapis  Laaau  4 .  •  •  •  4  •  •-«..*. 
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Ltpliet  (marqaii  dt)  

LaplanH  

Lapo  ( AnK)lf>h)  

Lap.-K-  (in  '  (-rU-siaalinllvir) 
Lapsed  Legncy  
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Lapwing  

Laquerinir  

L:ir!'c.-rii     .  .  .  

"  \  acli 
Larceny  

LwIhp  (Pcl0r  Hnvy)  •  •  • 

Lard  

Lardner  (Nathaniel)  

Larr*  

Lariv*  (J.  MmJwI  d«l  . . . 

Lark  

Larkspur  

Lar«><  nc-Ja<  qiwlin  (see 
Ki>che-Jacqueiiu,  and  La 
Vend^)  

La  Romans,  mmqm  (am 
Romana)  

Larrry  (tiarnii  ile)  ....... 

Larta  (ice  Arta) ........ 

Larvae  


Lamn  

Las  Casas  (see  (Taxas).  . 
Las  C'a'«c<t  (roiinl  of)  .  .  . 
Iirj  (IMer.  count  dr)  . 
— —  (Joaeph  Kraacia  Mi 

rice,  coual  da) 
La  Seraa  (iaae) .... 

Laiber  

I.assa  

Lu»so  (Oriaado  di).  .  . 
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4z6'Lava  (sec  Volcanoesl  . 

Lav.iit:itc  (names  in  French 
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Lavtnia   ** 

Lavinium,  or  I.avinum.  ...  ** 
Lavoisier  (Anthony  Law- 
rence)   " 

Lavora,  or  Terra  di  Lavora  461 
Law  (see  Appeodh  to  tkb 

volume)   " 

  Men-hanl  (see  Com- 

merrial  I. aw)   " 

 of  Exception   " 

 of  Nature,  and  of  Na- 

tioas  (•••  Natiooal 
Law.  and  Naloral 

Law)  453 

 ,  Edward,  lord  EUcobo- 

raagh  WAmlm 

rooA)   « 

 (John)..   " 

 (William)  454 

Lawrence  (sir  Thomas)  ...  " 

——^^  (James)   " 

 1  8c  (a  Ro«aa 

deacon). . . .  406 

 (riw)   " 
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LateWalw  

Latimer  (Hi 

Latin  Emuire  (see  Uyzautuic 

Empirs).  

Latins  

Latinos  

Latitude  (Geographical) . .  . 

Latitudtnariaa  

LaUuni  *..........■■. 

Latona  

LMOV  lyAuvorf^e-t'nrrrt 

(Tfacophilus  dc) .  . 
——  Manbour?  (marc]ui!« 

He)  

Lalreillf  (IV'tcr  Andrew)  .  . 

Latrobilr  

Lattaif^ant  (abb6  de)  . . . . 
Laiude  (Henri  Ma^en  de) . 

Laud  (William)  

Lautlor  (William)  

LaudenJale  (»'ari  ot")  

Laudon  (see  Loudon] 
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Laumoaito 

Laiinrh  (sty  Boni).  .  . 
Launching  (see  8hip). 

Laiira  

Laivrl  

LMraM(HcnrT>. . .. 

 ; —  (John)  

Lauriston  (count  dc)  . 

Lausanne  

Lapaifei  (aae  Lusatia) . 
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I.av  

Lay bach   

Layman  

Lajoct  (Janes) 

LaurMto  467 

Lazaritcx,  or  FWlkHI of  Bl. 

Lazarus   " 

Lazarus   " 

Lazolila  ;..%«....  ** 

Lanarori   " 

Load  468 

Sulphurrt  of  Lead  460 

CarlHinate  of  Lead,  or 

White  Lead  Ore  

SalphateoTLeMl  461 

Chromate  of  Lead   " 

Molvbddtc  of  Lead   " 

riu.^plialc  t.f  I..  n.l   " 

licad  (lu  sea  language).  . . .  462 

I^ipna  

Leaf  

League  (measwaef  le«gtli)  463 

  (an  alliance)  464 

.  of  the  Princes  (see 
Confc<l<Tnlion  of 
the  Ftinces) ....  465 
Leander  (see  Hno)  ..... 

Lease   " 

Leather  (see  Tanning) ....  407 
or  Lihanus.  aod 
Antilibanus  ....  " 


- (New)  .  .  .  , 
(Qwrie»|. .  ; 
{Ftonce  Dcait 


chard)   .-  468 

(Charles  Franfoit).  " 


Lech 

Lector  

Leda  
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l^yard  (John) . 
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Lee,  Ana  (tee  Snkefs) .  .  .  #ID 

 (CbaHes)   " 

 (Richard  Henry)   ....  471 
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Appendix  to  this  vct- 
uroe,  p.  fiSf)  494 

 (Arthur)   " 

—  (Hcary).  436 
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Lcfuri  (F^raoeii  Jmmm}  ... 

Legatee  480 

Legaliea   " 

Legato   ** 
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 (on  coins)  481 

Lcgfndrc  (Adiiaa  Mane). .  ** 

I^phom   •* 

Ix>po  FnliaiHria  48t 

l^cgion  

 of  Honor  

Legislation  (&ec  Law,  Ap- 
pendix to  this  volnne)k .  • 
Legislative  Bodj   ** 

Legislaian(Ro«M«n  •  •  • 

Legitimacy  485 

Lrlimaiin  (John  George).  .  .  489 

Leibnitz  (liamn  of)  490 

l^etcetter  (to«7i  of  England)  494 
-  — yEari  of  (sec  Dud- 
ley, Robert) .. .  " 

Leigfaton  (Robert)   " 

Leipiic  (city  of  uennai^y)  .  " 

 (Battles  of)  405 

Leiscwitx  (John  Aulhony) .  .  497 
Leisienwetn  laee  Franconiaa 

Winca)   « 

Leith   " 

Lckain  (Henry  Louis)  ....  496 

Leland  (Jolin)   « 

Lcly  (sir  Peter)   *' 

Leinan,  or  Lac  Leman ....  499 
Lemb<g^or  Leo^iolie.^.  ** 

Louis)   " 

Lcmirrrc  (Aotoine  Marin)  .  " 
Lt'inina  (in  milHaHliei)  • .  609 

Lemming   " 

Lemnos  flDI 
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Lemonade   " 

Leroootey  (Peter  Edward)  " 
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Lcmurcs    ** 
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Lencloe  (Anne)   ** 

Leom  Lcnape  (aee  ladiana, 

and  Indiaa  Laagoages) .  . 

I^cnoir  (Alexander)   " 

Lenomiand  ( n\adcmoisciie)  606 

Leootre  (An<lrew)   *■ 

liCns  (ia  dioplncs)   " 

l.eni   ' 

Lentil  ..606 

Lento  Bn 

Lcntulus  .  .  

L«>l(pope;   <* 
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Leo  X  (pope)  607 
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L^oben  610 

Leon,  Foocc  tie  (acc  i'ooce 
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^—  (({ivisioo  of  Spain)  . . 

 (city  of  Spain)  
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I..eoniclaf   " 

Leonine  Vane.   " 

Leooiinm  fill 
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Leopard   " 
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Lespinasse  (see  EqaoMM).  618 

Lesseps  (baron  of)   '* 

Leflsiag'(OotUK>ld  Ephrwn)  " 
Ix'sloci]  (John  Hennann)  .  .  619 

Leslranf^o  (sir  Ro^r)  620 

Lametir  (l-^uttaehf)   " 

(Jean  Baptiale) . . .  " 

LethafKjr  flCl 

Lelhe   " 

Leto  (tee  Lalona)   " 

Laiiar  at  Attoraey  (ana  At- 
jorney )....... 

—  Hart,  «r  oTManioe 

l^tiprs   (see  Types,  and 

Wniing)   " 

Letter- Wnti^   " 

Letioce  MS 

Laaeadia  

Lcurvihiops  (see  Abiao) . . 

Leucblcnberff  

Leacippiis  

Leocitc,  or  Amphigciic .... 

Leaco  

f.«uroihca  (tee  Ino)  

I:,furtra  ••••••  '* 

I..-us.i.>n  (Jalm)   " 
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Levi  526 

Leviathan   " 

Levites  (see  Levi)  627 

Leviticus  (see  Levi)   " 

Lewis  (island)   " 

 (Matthew  Gf^^ocy). :  " 

 (Kninris)   " 

— —  (Meriwether  )   " 

Leans'*  River  528 

Laiiiman  (town  in  Ken.) . .  " 

 (town  in  Mass.)  .  " 

Ial-x  l.uri  ContraclM   " 

1.^;^,  or  I^ees  629 

Leyden  (city  in  HoUandl . .  " 
.,  Jan  or  John  of  (see 
John  of  Leyden  I.  530 
Luke  of  (see  LaM 

of  Leyden)   " 

  (John)   " 

  Phial  liaaleciriciiy)  " 

u  ::  " 

Lias(in  geolofry)   " 

Libanus,  Mount  (see  Leba> 

noo)   631 

Lihation   ♦* 

LawUinlaw)   « 

Liber  63t 

Lil>craJ  53J 

 ^ Arts (aaa Ant)....  " 

Liberia   " 

Libartas  (amonfr  the  Ro- 
mans)  534 

Libertines,  or  Ltbertmi  ...  " 
Ub&ny  of  the  Fran  (tec 

Press)    635 

 TVee   " 

  (Cap  of)   " 

Libra   " 

f^ibraries  

Libratioa  of  the  Earth  . . . .  53<i 

-  M  

Libya  537 

LiceiLscs,  or  Free  Letters . .  " 
Licentiate  ......*..•••.  ** 

Lichens   " 

licbtenb^  (George  Qnis- 

topher)  538 

Lichfield   " 

LidMiHlaiB  (Martin  Henry 

aMiriBsL..^639 

Otnaany) . .  " 

Lick,  or  Salt  Lick   ** 

Lictors   " 

Liechtenstein  (tee  Lichtea- 
stem).  540 

Li^   " 

Liegnits   " 

Lien  (in  law)  .   " 

Lieou-Kieou  (see  Loo-Choo)  541 

Lieutenant   " 

Life-Preservers  542 

Ligament  (in  anatomy)  ...  " 

Ligature  (ia  surf^ry)   " 

Ligatures  (among  printers).  " 

!^'Aiimi<mof(jM 

amtioB)  MB 

,  Difilision  of  its  Parti- 
das  (see  Diviiibilily)  " 


Light  Cavalry,  or  Horse 

(see  OwralBr)  . . . « *  MB 

Lighter  TT.......*  *• 

Lightfoot  (Jobi)   « 

Lightbooses   ** 

Floating  Light   ** 

Light  Infantry   M6 

Lightning  (tee  Electricity) .  ' 
Lightning-Kod  (see  Coooee- 

lor)   ** 

Ligbtwood   " 

Ligne  (prince  de)   " 

Lignum vit«p  (see  (iuaiacum)  " 
Ligny ,  Battle  of  ( sec  Quatre- 

oras,  and  Waterloo) ....  " 

Liguori  (AlphmitoMaiiade)  ** 

Liguria.   " 

LiFac  »  I...  « 

Lilbume  (John) .........  Ml 

Lille  (Comte  de)   " 

Liilo  (George)   « 

Lilly  (John)   ** 

— 1  (William)  ...  <« 

Lily.  

Lhab  !!.'!.*.'.*!.* ! 

F.,iriiI>o   *• 

Limbui;g  ,   " 

Lime,  or  Liadea  

 joiiiieral)   <* 

Natire  Salts  of  Lime,  or 

Calcareous  Minerals  .  .  564 

Limerick   666 

Limit   *' 

Limning   " 

Limoges   " 

Limonade   ** 

Limonacherc   ** 

Limousin,  or  Limosin  ....  " 

Lincoln  (Benjamiu)   " 

Lindsay,  or  Lynasay  (sir 

David)  

Line,  Mathematical   ** 

— ,  Troops  of  the   •* 

— — >  Vessels  of  the  .(see 

Nanry,  aad  8lup). . .  ' 

Linen   " 

Ling   661 

Lingam   " 

Lingard  J  John,  D.  D.) ....  " 

Lingua  Franca   BflB 

 Geral   « 

Ljnguet   (Simon  Nicholas 

ilenry)   « 

Link  (cloctor  Henry  Frade> 

ric)  ..^ .. 

Linn  (John  Blair)   ' 

Linnsran  Society   ** 

AmirDix  * 

Jo»eph  NapoleOB 

parte   ** 

La  Uuayra.   016 

Law, LegisteiiaB, Codes.  ** 

 (city  in  Penn.)  " 

Lee  {FtmmLifluihoi), .  6St 
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CAREY  &  I^EA 

HAVE  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  THE  FOLLOWING 

VALUABLE  WORKS. 


I.  PRIVATE  MEMOIRS  of  NAPOLEON  BON  \PARTE,  from  the 
French  of  M.  Fvvvf.lv.t  de  I^ouuuii'.nne,  Private  .  lary  to  tlie  Eiupcror. 
In  2  vols. 

"We  know  from  the  best  political  authority  now  living  in  Englaml,  that  the  vrritcr'* 

ac'  :irc  pt  rf'er''  '  '     r   .         •  ,,  f;^. 

ii.  iNTRUDl  ^  .  .  (JUKKK  CLASSIC  POETS, 

for  the  use  of  Young  Pi 

ContcrUs  of  Purl  I. — (icnerul  liitrotluctionj  Homeric  Que-  Life  of 

Honicr^  Iliad;  Otiyssey;  M  i achouiyomachiaj  Hymns;  llesiod — by 

Henry  N  '      '       idge.    Atariij        ' '. 
"We  h.i\^  Ill}  pleased  witfi  ui        '  Mjlumc.    This  work  supplies  a  want 

^   which  wc  have  painfully  felt,  and  tt!  »  nranual  which  we  should  gladly  sec 

1^  placed  in  the  hnndn  «)f  every  embryo  under-  We  look  t         !  to  the  nextpor- 

B  tion  of  this  wcirk  with  v  i  pnti.  u  *atlon." — -ic. 

M  UI.  ANNALS  ol  . M.  1  . ...  I  LAR  .  V  IP AT(;NS.  «  Author  of 
■  Cyiul  TiiouNTON,  In  3  voU.  l;2mo.  with  plate-. 

P  IV.  REPORTS  on  LOCOMOTIVE  and  FIXED  ENGINES.  By  J. 
Stephenson  and  J.  Walker,  Civil  E:  rs.  With  an  Account  of  the  Li- 
verpool and  Manchester  Rail  Road,  by  ii.  iiooTii.  In  8vo.  with  plates. 

V.  NOTES  on  I  PALY,  during  tlie  years  1829-30.  By  REMuiiA^NOi 
Pkale.  In  1  vol.  8vo. 

"I'his  artist  will  gratify  all  reasonable  expectation;  he  is  neither  ostentatious,  nor 
(iof^mutical,  nor  too  minute;  he  is  not  a  partisan  nor  a  carper;  he  admires  without  ser- 
vility, he  criticise  •  malevolence;  lii.s  frankness  '  '  humour  give  a»j  agree- 
able Colour  and  ci.  .  .  ..  I  hi* decisions,  and  the  objee  .  i  his  book  leaves  a  use-, 
ful  gcaeral  ldca  of  the  names,  Avorks,  and  deserts  of  the  great  mastcrx;  it  is  an  instruc- 
tive and  t  ■  ' 

••Woh.i-^  111  t  1^  A.  1..  c  .M  u  I  i.i  T  rnro.l^inr-  rnlninns  from  this  interesting  work 
of  our  countryman,  Ueinhrandt  I*cale,  rt  It  has  received  high  com- 

mendation from  respect  lurccs,  which  is  juktilicd  by  the  portions  we  have  Been  ex- 

tracted,"—  Connri        '  'uncr. 

VI.  COUN  1  .  .liT  of  PARIS,  a  Romatiro  of  tho  Lower  Empire.  By 
the  Author  of  Wavkhlky,  In  2  vols.  12mo.  'j' 

VII.  FRAGMENTS  of  VOYAGES  and  TRAV  ELS,  including  ANEC- 
DOTES of  NAVAL  lilFE;  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Young  Persons. 
By  Basil  Hai  R.N.  In  t2  vo!         d  ISino. 

'**  \\V  •.  ^!•Tl■  .  •    '        cf  I'l'"'        .'i'iiy,  naval  anccdolt^*^.  nn.l  «ke(r1icf;  of 

a  somi  it  much  ])leasure  in  1 

"The  title  page  to  these  volumes  ii  ng 
pet         'lUtwc  are  much  n»is'  '    <  *"  '  w  .-c  w.c  icxst 

iMiii.L:    ^  of  the  rf-aders  of  •  n  .rs  of  ll,         .n  room.* 

To  us  the  foil  isirresi 

VIII.  SONGS  of  the  AFi-Ki;  i  Ui.N.^.  Bv  M  j<s.  Hi  m val  18mo. 

IX.  DESTINY,  or  the  CHIEF^S  DAUGllTiOU.     Jij  luc  Author  of 

AT  X  ••     ■  \  (   r.'V-^n,l        'I'll.'  T\  "!  r'»  |-\\<  r.'>   Ir  '2  \  oj^.    1  £m0. 

vest,  but  labourers  capable  of  gathering 
It  ill.    More  than  one  wiitcr  has  of  late  displayed  talents  of  i  »,  and  if  tlie 

present  ,t  ' '    -  '  '  '     .    .     . .    i  -  ,   i  ,  -  . i,  „  ,  ..  , 

liups  :i  si 

work  i  c.*" — < 

X.  i  he  I'EliJilAN  ADV  EN  i  UREii.   By  tiic  Autiior  ul  the  kuzitiLBASu 
In  12mo. 

1    I.  lull  of  pi  .1,  '  '    " — Cnnrufr. 

XI.  VOYA(        widAI  heCOMPANloN-'d  COLUM 
HT.S.  By  Washisgton  Irvikg,  Author  of  tlie  Life  of  Columbus,  &.c.  1  vol.  8vo. 

Of  the  main  work  wc  may  repeat  Uiat  it  possesses  the  value  of  important  history  and 


i 


2  raluable  IVorkn 

the  m&gnetuTn  of  ramantic  ad  venture.  It  luitains  in  every  resect  the  reputation  of  [r- 
ving."  *•  We  may  hope  that  the  gifted  author  will  treat  in  like  manner  the  enterpristt 
and  exploits  of  Pizarro  and  Cortes ;  and  thus  complete  a  series  of  clegunt  recitala,  whick 
will  contribute  to  the  especial  graiification  of  Americans,  and  form  an  imperishable  ft 
of  delightful  instruction  for  all  ages  and  countries." — JVoi.  G'oz. 

*'  As  be  leads  us  from  one  savage  tribe  to  another,  as  he  paints  successive  scenes  of  be- 
roIsiBi  perseverance,  and  self-denial,  as  he  wanders  among  the  magnificent  scenes  of  na- 
ture, as  he  relates  with  scnipulous  fidelity  the  errors,  and  the  crimes,  even  of  ihoae  whose 
lives  are  for  the  most  part  marked  with  traits  to  command  admiration,  and  perhaps  esteem 
—every  where  wcfind  him  the  same  undcviating,  but  beautiful  moralist,  gathcnnji;^  from 
every  incident  some  lesson  to  present  in  striking  lang\iagc  to  tlie  reason  and  the  heart." — 
Am.  Qtiartcrfff  Jircitrw. 

XII.  A  CHRONICLE  of  Oie  CONQUEST  of  GRENADA.  By  Washing- 
TON  Irving,  Esq.  In  vols. 

On  the  whole,  tbis  work  will  sustain  the  high  fame  of  W  ashington  Irving.    It  filU  i 
blank  in  the  historical  library  which  ought  not  to  have  remained  so  long  a  blank.  The  bik 
guage  tlm^ughout  is  at  once  chaste  and  animated ;  and  the  narrative  may  be  said,  like 
Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  to  present  one  long  gallery  of  splendid  pictures." — Lend.  Lit.  Cus. 
New  Editions  of  the  follomng  works  by  the  same  Author* 
The  SKETCH  BOOK,  i>  vols.  ISmo. 

KNICKERBOCKER'S  HISTORY  of  NEW  YORK,  2  vols. 
BRACEBRIDGE  HALL,  2  vols.  12mo. 
TALES  of  a  TR.VVELLER,  2  vols.  12tno. 

XIII.  A  TREATISE  on  the  CULTURE  of  the  SUG.VRC.VNE,  with  Pr^tc 
tical  Directions  for  the  MANUFACTURE  of  its  PRODUCTS.  By  G.  R. 
Porter,  Esq.  In  8vo.  with  plates. 

XIV.  LESSONS  or  THINGS  intendctl  to  IMPROVE  CHILDRKN  in 
PRACTICE  of  OHSKRV ATION,  REFLECTION,  and  DKSCRIPTIO. 
ontheSYSTExMofPESTALOZ/l.  Kditcdbv  John  Frost,  A.  M.  1vol.  ISmo. 

XV.  CABINET  OF  IIISTOKY. 
Vols.  1,  2,  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND.  By  Sir  Waltf.r  Sc  o  rr. 

8,6.  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  By  Sir  James  M.^ckintosu.  2  ?oU. 

4.  OUTLINES  of  HISTORY. 

5.  HISTORY  of  the  NETHERL.VNDS.  By  J.  C.  Grattax. 
7S  8.  HISTORY  of  FR.\NCE.  By  Eyre  Evans  Cuowe,  2  vols.  A 

retuly. 

XVI.  CABINET  LIBRARY. 
Vol.  1.  The  MARQl^IS  of  LONDONDERRY'S  NARR.\TIVE  of  the  L  VTE 
WAR  in  GERMANY  anil  FRANCE. 
"  No  history  of  the  events  to  which  it  relates  can  be  correct  wilhoul  reference  to  its 
■tatements." — Uternry  Guxetle. 

•«  The  events  detailed  in  tliis  volume  cannot  fail  to  excite  an  intense  interest." — DuiS^ 
Literary  Gazette, 

*•  The  only  connected  and  well-authenticated  account  we  have  of  the  spirit-stirrinj 
scenes  which  preceded  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  It  introduces  us  into  the  cibtnela  and  pre- 
tence of  the  allied  monarchs.  We  observe  the  secret  policy  of  each  individual ;  wc  sec  the 
course  pursued  by  the  wily  Bcrnadolle,  the  I  cmnorizing  I^Ietternichi  and  the  nrnbitiaQS 
Alexander.  The  work  deserves  a  pbce  ill  everv  historiwl  library." — Globe. 
2.  JOURNAL  of  a^fATURALISt. 

»  Plants,  trees,  and  stones,  we  note ; 
Birds,  insects,  beasts,  and  rural  things. 

"  We  again  most  stronply  recommend  this  liule  unpretending  volume  to  tlu 
every  lover  of  n.iture,  and  more  partic»ilarly  of  our  country  readers.  It  will  ii  .  ^ 
we  are  sure,  to  examine  more  closely  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  ini  <>- 
jects  of  animated  nature,  and  such  examination  will  prove  one  of  the  most  inaucent  and 
the  most  satisfactory  sources  of  gratification  and  anmsenient.  It  is  a  book  tliat  ought  to  find 
its  way  into  every  rural  drawing  room  in  the  kingdom,  and  one  that  may  safely  be  placed 
in  every  lady's  boudoir,  be  her  rank  and  station  in  life  what  they  naay.*' — Qitartcrtu  Ret 
No.  LXXVIII.  ^ 

**  We  think  there  arc  few  readers  who  will  not  be  delighted,  (wc  arc  certain  all  will  be 
instniclcd,)  by  the  •  Journal  of  a  Naturalist.' "—.^funrA/y  Review. 

"  This  is  a  most  dcUghtful  book  on  the  most  delightful  of  all  studies.  Wc  arc  actiuainteJ 
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Sclborne,'  the  most  fiscinating  piece  of  iiinl  Vlituif  and MNind  EngUlll  pUkMOphy  lhafc 

ever  isiued  from  the  prc»s." — Atheinrum: 
^The  author  of  the  charming  volume  before  us  has  produced  one  of  the  most  interest- 
Tolumes  we  remember  to  have  seen  for  a  longtime." — J^'tm?  Mrmthly  Mutr.  June,  1829. 

8.  MILITARY  MExMOIRS  ut  the  DUKE  of  W£LLiNQlX)N.  Bj 

Captain  Moyle  Sheukk.  Nearly  ready. 
XVIL  A  DISCOURSE  on  the  REVOLUTiONb  of  the  SURFACE  oi  the 
GLOBE  and  the  Changes  thereby  produced  in  the  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 
Bj  BaroB  G.  Cutibk.   Tmitlactea  from  the  Frencht  with  lUnstntioiiB  and  a 

Glossarv.  In  12mo.  with  plates. 

XVllL  or  I'LINESoj  HISTORY,  from  the  Earliest  Records  to  the  Present 
Time.  Prcpart'd  for  tl»e  Use  of  Schools,  with  Questions,  by  John  Frost,  A.  M. 

*'  We  have  glanced  over,  with  much  satisfaction,  ilic  second  American  edilion  of  a  work 
entitled,  •  Outlines  of  History ;  embracing  a  concise  history  of  thfc  Wortd,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  tlie  pucificulion  of  Knrope,  in  1815,'  which  is  just  published  by  Messrs.  Carey  & 
Lea.  This  edition  contains  some  important  additions,  and  a  set  of  questions  fur  examina- 
tion of  Stodents,  arranged  by  John  Frost,  A.  M.  The  main  objeet  of  the  work  ia,  by  giv- 
ing a  selection  of  interesting  and  striking'  facts  from  more  ( labomte  histories,  properly  and 
carefully  arn^ngcd,  with  chronological  tables,  to  render  the  study  of  general  history  leas 
dry  and'  repubivc  tlian  it  has  been  heretofore.  This,  we  think  is  iuUy  aeeomplished.  Very 
^eat  care  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  on  tlic  selections^  and  in  arranging  the  chrono- 
logical tables,  as  well  as  in  the  classification  of  the  historical  matter  into  parts  aiid  chap- 
ters. The  work,  will  sulHcieuily  reooaunend  itself  to  all  who  examine  it." — Hat.  Eve.  Pott. 

XDL  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,  consiating  of  81  Colomd 
Maps,  with  a  Complete  Accentuated  Index.-  By  Samobl  Bvtlbb*  D.  D., 
F.  h.  8.       Archaeacon  of  Derby. 

By  the  same  Author. 

XX.  GEOGRAPHIA  CLASSICA:  a  Sketch  of  Aucieut  Geography,  for  - 
tlie  Use  of  Schools.  In  8vo.  Nearly  ready,  "      '  ' 

XXL  ENCYCLOPiBDIAAMERICANAi  a. Popular  DicttoiuQy  of  Art% 
Sdentees,  l^iteraturei  History,  and  Politics:  brought  down  to  the  Present 
Time,  and  including  a  Copious  Collection  of  Articles  in  American  Biographj. 
On  the  basis  of  the  Seventh  Edition  of  the  German  Conversations  Lexicon. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Francis  liEiBER,  assisted  by  Edward  Wiggleswokth,  Esq. 

•  •  This  work  will  be  completed  in  iwehre  large  ocUvo  volumes,  price  two  dollan  aad 
ahdr  each,  stroagly  bound  in  cloth,  l^ix  vohuiies  are  already  pobltdied,  andtheseventk  ia 

"*X}CIL '  I'he  WATER  AVITCH,  or  the  SKIMMER  of  the  SEAS.   By  tlie 
Author  of  the  Pilot,  Uti)  Rover,  &c.  In  S  vd8<  ^  ^ 

We  have  no  hesitefimi  inelasshig  thb  aiAong  the  most  powerftil  of  the  romaaeef  of 

our  countryman.'*— 'V/<i/<'*  f?<jrc//f.  .  ^. 

«  We  could  not  break  from  the  volumes,  and  may  predict  that  they  wjU  excite  the  same 
interest  in  the  minds  of  almost  every  reader.  The  concluding  chapters  produce  mtense 
enotion.**— jvb/Mffof  Oaxttte, 

New  Editions  of  the  following  Workn  by  the  ftame  .Author. 
'NOTIONSof  the  AMEIUC  ANS,  by  a  The  PILOT,  aTale  ol  the  Sea,  2  vols. 
Travellinff  Bachelor,  2  vols.  12mo.        1 2ino.  • 

LIONEL  LINCOLN,  or  the  LEA- 
GUER of  BOSTON,  2  vols. 
The  LAST  of  the  MOHICANS,  ft 

vols.  I*-2nio. 
The  PRAIRIE,  '2  vols.  U2ino. 


The  WlSH-TON-WlSll,   2  vols. 
l£mo. 

The  RED  ROVER,  S  Tola^  Idmo. 

The  SPY,  2  vols.  12mo. 
The  PIONEERS,  2  vols.  1  2ino 


XXIII.  JOURNAL  of  tlie  HEART,  editedby  tiie  Authuressol Flirtation. 
-  MThis  is  a  moul  charming  ami  feminine  volume,  one  delightiiil  fora  Wooian  to  teed, 
nsA  for  a  woman  to  have  wnUen."— iw^  ^  t  ai 

XXIV.  ThoAKMBNTANSjaTaleofConatantinople.  By  J.  MAOFAM.aM«. 


*'The  author  will  appreciate  our  respect  for  his  talents,  v,htn  jg^^^*  hold 
more  than  any  other  man  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  East,  dsdied  olT  h/  th^  boU 
pentil  cf  the  anlM  of  A«Mtaslui.*'-«  Idt,  Jnim, 
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XXV.  TALES  of  a  liRANDFATHEU,  being  a  Series  from  French  His- 
tory.   By  the  Author  of  Wavf.rlf.y. 

XXVI. *  rONSlDKUATIONS  on  tho  CURUKNCV  and  RANKING  SYS- 
TKM  of  (he  UN  ITED  STATES.  By  Ai.beut  Gallatin.  Republished,  with 
additions  and  correction^,  fioin  tlie  American  Quarterly  Review. 

XXVII.  Tlie  VGlTNti  LADIES'  liDOK,  a  Manual  oi  Instructive  Exercises, 
Recreations,  and  Pursuits.    Witli  numerous  plates. 

XXVIII.  ATLANTIC  SOUVENIR,  FOR  1831. 

WITH  TWKLVE  PLATES  ON  STE£X. 

A  few  copies  of  the  ATLANTIC  SOUVENIR,  for  1821)  and  ISoO,  are 
still  for  sale. 

XXIX.  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  RAIL  ROADS,  and  INTE- 
RIOR COMMUNICATION  in  GENERAI^ontainini'  an  account  ofthe 
performances  of  the  difterent  Locomotive  Engines  at,  and  subsequent  to,  the 
Liverpool  Contest;  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  Experiments  with  Tables 
of  the  comparative  value  of  Canals  and  Rail-roails,  and  the  power  of  the 
present  Loconiotive  Engines,  Ry  Nicholas  Wood,  Colliery  Viewer,  Member 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  &:c.  8vo.  witli  plates.    Nearly  Ready. 

**  In  tilts,  the  able  author  hat  brought  up  his  treatise  to  the  date  ofthe  latest  improve- 
ments in  this  nationally  important  plan.  We  consider  the  volumes  to  be  one  of  great 
general  interest." — JJt.  Caz. 

"  We  must,  in  justice,  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself,  strongly  assuring  him  that, 
whether  he  be  a  man  of  science,  or  one  totally  unacquainted  with  itit  technical  diiTiculiics, 
he  will  here  receive  instniclion  and  pleasure,  in  a  degree  which  wc  have  seldom  seen  united 
before." — Monihhi  lirv. 

XXX.  The  POETICAL  WORKS  of  CAMPBELT,,  ROGERS,  MONT- 
GOMERY, LAMBE,  and  KIRKE  WHITE,  beautifully  printed,  1  vol.  8vo. 
to  match  Byron,  Scott,  Moore,  &c.    ^Vith  Portraits  of  the  Authors, 

XXXI.  the  CHEMISTRY  of  the  ARTS,  on  the  Basis  of  Gray's  Opera- 
tive Chemist,  being  an  Exhibition  ofthe  Arf«»  and  Manufactures  dependent  on 
Chemical  Principles,  with  numerous  Engravings,  by  Aui  iii  it  L.  Voutf.u,  M. 
D.  late  Professor  of  Chemistry,  &c.  in  the  University  of  Vermont.  In  8vo. 
With  numerous  plates. 

The  popular  and  valiuiblc  English  work  of  Mr.  Gray,  which  forms  the  ground-work  of  the 
present  volume,  was  published  in  London  in  1829,  and  designed  to  exhibit  a  Systematic  and 
Practical  view  of  the  numerous  Arts  and  Manufactures  which  involve  the  application  of 
Chemical  Science.  The  author  himself,  a  skilful,  manufactuiing,  as  well  as  an  able  scientific 
chemist,  enjoying  the  multiplied  advantaijes  aflbrtlcd  bv  the  metropolis  of  the  greatest 
manufacturing  nation  on  earth,  was  eminently  qualified  for  so  arduous  an  imdertaking, 
and  the  popularity  of  the  work  in  England,  as  w  ell  as  its  intrinsic  merits  attest  the  fidelhy 
and  success  with  which  it  has  been  executed.  In  the  work  now  oflered  to  the  Anicncan 
public,  the  practical  character  of  the  Operative  Chemist  has  been  preserved,  and  much 
extended  by  the  addition  of  a  great  variety  of  original  matter,  by  numerous  corrections 
of  the  original  text,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  whole  to  the  state  and  wants  of  the  arts  and 
Manufactures  of  the  United  States;  among  the  most  considerable  additions  will  be  found 
full  and  extended  treatises  on  the  Bleaching  of  Cotton  and  Linen,  on  the  various  branches 
of  Calico  Printing,  on  the  Manufacture  ofthe  Chloride  of  Lime,  nr  Illcaching  Vowder,  and 
numerous  Staple  Articles  used  in  the  Arts  of  Dying,  Calico  Printing,  and  various  oflier 
processes  of  Manufacture,  such  an  the  Salts  of  Tin,  Lead,  Mangnnese,  and  Antimony:  the 
most  recent  Improvementson  the  Manufacture  of  the  Muriatic,  Nitric,  and  Sidphin  v  "  !s 
the  Chromates  of  Potash,  the  latest  information  on  the  comparative  Value  o  .nt 
Varieties  of  Fuel,  on  the  Construction  of  Stoves,  Firc.Places,  and  Stoving  Rooms,  on  the 
Ventilation  of  Apartments,  8tc.  &c.  The  leading  object  has  been  to  imj>'  extend 
the  practical  character  of  the  Operative  Chemist,  and  to  supply,  as  the  p  .  crs  Hatter 
themselves,  a  deficiency  which  is  felt  by  every  artist  and  manufacturer,  whose  processes 
ioTolve  the  principles  of  chemical  science,  the  want  of  a  Systematic  Work  v  Ul 
embody  the  most  recent  improvements  in  the  chemical  arts  and  manufacti;  icr 
derived  from  the  researches  of  scientific  men,  or  the  experiments  and  ob  r\»o( 
the  operative  manufaclurcrand  artizans  themselves. 

XXXIL  ARNOTT^S  ELEMENTS  of  PHYSICS.    Vol.  II.  Part  I.  con 
taining  Light  and  Heat 
"  Dr.  Amoit's  previous  volume  baa  been  to  well  received,  iliat  it  lias  tlmosl  banished 
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lU  the  iintsy  prodso^wM  eftHed  popultr,  whkli  Msely  pretesd  to  strip  leieiiee  of  Hi 

mysterious  and  repulsive  ahpccl,  ami  to  c>liil)it  a  hol\djiy  apparel.  The  success  of  such 
a  work  shows  most  clearly  thai  it  Is  plain,  but  sound  knowledge  which  the  public  want." 
"-J^fonthly  Hcvicvf. 

XXXIII.  ELEMENTS  of  PHYSICS,  or  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY 

GENER AT.  nn.l  MKHICAL,  explained  independently  of  TECIINICAB 
Mathem  atics,  and  containing  New  Disquisitions  and  Practical  Sriirc:;ns- 
tions.  Ni  iLi.  Arxott,  M.  1).  First  American  from  the  third  Loudon 
edition,  witii  additions,  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D. 
-  or  this  work  four  editions  have  been  printed  in  England  In  t  very  ahort  time.  Afl 
the  UpvIou  h  speak  f>f  it  in  the  hig'hcst  terms. 

XXXIV .  MoilAT.S  of  PLEASURE,  illiutrated  by  Stories  de8ig;ned  for 
Young  Persons,  in  1  vol.  12nio. 

*'The  st^'le  of  the  stories  is  no  less  remarkable  for  its  ease  and  gracefulness,  thsnfor  ' 
the  delicacy  of  Its  humour,  and  its  beautiful  and  at  times  affecting  simplicity.  A  lady  mutt 
bare  written  it — fur  it  is  frf)m  the  bosom  of  woman  alone,  that  such  tcndcrifbss  ol'fCcling 
and  such  delicacy  of  sentiment — such  sweet  lessons  of  morality — such  deep  and  pure 
Streams  <^  virtue  and  piety,  gush  forth  to  cleanse  the  juvenile  mind  from  the  grosser  impa- 
rities of  our  nature,  .ind  prepare  the  young  for  lives  of  usefulness  here,  and  bappinesi 
hereafter." — i'.  Cinn.  .idv. 

XXXV.  SKETCHES  of  CHINA,  with  lllustratious  from  Original  Draw* 
ings.   By  W.  W.  Wood.   In  1  vol.  ISmo. 

"  Tlie  residence  of  the  author  in  China,  »lurini;^  the  years  1826-7-8  and  9,  hss  enabled 
him  to  collect  much  very  curious  information  relative  lo  this  sinp^dar  people,  which  he 
has  embodied  ill  his  work;  and  will  serve  to  gratify  tlie  curiosity  of  many  whose  time 
or  dispositions  do  not  allow  them  to  see  k,  in  the  voluminous  writings  of  the  Jesuits 

and  carlv  travcllt-rs,  tlic*  information  contained  in  tlic  present  work.** 

XXXVI.  CLARENCE:  a  Talr  of  our  own  Times.  By  the  Author  of  Red- 
wood, Hope  Leslie,  ^c.    In  two  volumes.  * 

XXXVILFALKLAND^aNoveUbythc  Author  ofPELHAM.&c.  1vol.  12mo, 

XXXVIII.  A  COLLECTION  of  COLLOQUIAL  PHRASES  on  every  topic 
necessary  to  maintain  Conversation*  arrangied  under  different  heads*  with  nu- 
merous remarks  on  the  peculiar  pronunciation  and  use  of  varlotis  words — t!te 
whole  so  disposed  as  considerably  to  facilitate  the  actjuisition  of  a  correct  pro- 
nunciation oi  the  French.    Jiy  A.  Bolmar.    One  vol.  18mo. 

XXXIX.  A  SELECTION  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PERRIN'S  FABLES,  ac- 
companied by  a  Key,  containing  the  text,  a  literal  and  free  translation,  ar^ 
ranired  in  such  a  manner  as  to  point  out  the  difference  between  the  French  anc^ 
the  Eni;lish  idiom,  also  a  figured  pronunciation  of  the  French,  accordini^to  the 
best  French  works  extant  on  the  sui)j(;ct:  the  whole  preceded  bv  a  short  trea- 
tise on  the  sounds  of  the  French  language,  compared  witl>  those  of  tlie  Eii'^lislu 

XL.  NEUMAN'S  SPANISH andENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  newud? 

XLL  A  TOUR  in  AMERICA,  byBAULHAiL,  Capt  R.  N.  in2  vols.  ISmo.' 

XLII.  AMERICAN  ORNTTIIOLOGY,  or  NATURAL  HISTORY 
of  BIRDS  inhabiting  the  UM'rEI)  STATES,  bv  Ciiarlfs  Lucian  Bova- 
parte;  desinned  as  a  continuation  of  Wilson's  Ornithologv,  vols.  1.,  II.  and  III. 

%♦  Gentlemen  who  iio>sess  Wilson,  and  are  desirous  of  rendorifiL^  the  wr)rk 
complete,  are  informed  that  the  editioti  of  this  work  is  verj  small,  and  that  but 
m  very  limited  number  of  copies  remain  unsold.   Vol.  Iv.  in  the  press. 

XLHL  The  AMERICAN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  XVIL  Con^ 
tents. — France,  by  Lady  Morgan — Ennui — Dobell's  Travels  in  China  and; 
Siberia — Physical  GeoLjrapli — Autobio2;raphv  of  Thieves — Tobacco — IrVinj^'s 
Spanish  Voyat;es  of  Discovery — Martin's  llisiorv  of  Louisiana — Halsted  on 
Dyspepsia — Bank  of  tlie  United  States. — Tcnm^  five  dulhirs  per  annunu 

XLIV.  EVANS'S  MILLWRIGHT'S  and  MILLER'S  GUIDE,  newedi- 
tioUf  ivith  additions.    By  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Jomss.   In  8vo*  with  plates. 

XLY.  HISTORIC  AL,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  and  STATISTIC ALAMERI- 
CAN  ATLAS.  Folio. 

XLVI.  Major  LONG'^  EXPEDITION  to  the  SOURCES  of  the  MISSIS- 
SIPPI, 2  vols.  8vo. 
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Valuable  ffprks  in  Mtdmne^  Surgety^  and  QmnUlry^ 

Am  Hm  history  of  liOUlSIANA,  partidlvtj  Ibe  GMkn  «r 
that  Colony  to  the  Uniled  States  of  North  America;  with  an  Introdactoiy 

FiSsay  on  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  bv  M. 
Makhuis,  Peer  uf  France^  translated  Irom  the  i^reoch  by  aa  Americaa 
citix«o>    la  1  vol.  8vo. 

Valuable  irorks  in  Medicine^  Surs^ery,  and  ChemiUni> 
I.  LECTURKS  on  INFLAMMATION,  exhibiting  a  view  of  the  General 
Doctrine*,  Patliwlugical  and  Practical,  of  Meilical  Surgery.  By  JoHn  Tsomp- 
80V,  M.  1).,  F.  K.  S.  E.    SecontI  A  mum  it  an  Ktlitiun. 

li.  liUUUSSAlS  on  CliKUNU;  IN  FLAMMATIONS.    Translated  frmu 
the  French,  in  2  voli.  8vo*    Nearly  ready. 

By  the  same  Autlwr, 

III.  ATJIEATISE  (»n  PIl  VSI()T.()GY,applied  to  PATHOLOGY.  Trans- 
late)! hv  John  l^n     M.  1).  and  R.  I*\  Rorup,  M.  1).  od  ed.  wirh  additions. 

IV.  i:\AMLN A  riON  of  MEDICAL  1)0(  TlilNES  ami  SYSTEMS  of 
NOSOLOGY,  preceded  by  propusilions  cont;vininj^  ihe  substance  of  Phyj>iolo- 
gi'cal  Medicine.  From  the  third  edition.  Translated  by  Ibaao  liaya)  Ji.  IX 
uid  R.  £.  GRirFiTM*  M.  D.    In  2  vols.  8vo.    In  ilte  preu, 

V.  CHEMICAL  MANIPULATION.  Instruction  to  Students  oi  the 
Methods  (»f  Pi-rforniin'^  Experiment'^  of  Demonstration  or  Research,  with  ar- 
curacy  and  succej'S.  JU  Michvll  Fahmvw,  F.  R.  S.  First  Anieric  an  Irom 
the  2a  London  ediL  with  additions  by  J.  k.  Mirc  hkll,  M.  D.  Jn  the  vresi* 

YL  SURGICAL  MKMOIRS  of  the  RUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN.  TV«u- 
lated  fitHB  the  French  of  Baron  Labret.    Nearly  ready. 

VII.  CLINICAL  ILLCSTRATIONS  of  FEVER",  comprising  a  Repoit 
of  Cases  Treated  at  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  IHaS-CO.  By  Alexavoer 
TwKF.niF.,  M.  I).  Member  of  flie  R()\a!  Collei^e  of  I'livsicians,  &.c.  &:c.  Sio. 

VllL  PARSONS on  AN  ATOM R  A L  PiiEPARATlONS,  8vo.  wiihvAales. 

nC  The  PRACTICE  of  MEDICINE,  upon  the  Principles  of  the  Pbym- 
logical  Doctrine*  by  J.  G.  Coster,  M.  D.    Translated  from  the  French. 

X.  COLLES'S  SrUtUCAL  ANATOMY.    Sectuul  American  edition. 

XL  P\ 'ninL()(;|('AL  and  PRACTICAL  RESEARCHES  on  DiS- 
BASF:S  oI  tiie  JiRAlN  and  SPINAL  CORD.  By  John  Ahkucuomhif.,  M.  D. 

^We  have  here  a  work  of  authority,  and  one  whiclt  docs  credit  to  the  author  and  Lii 
ooontiy^— JVW^  Amtr,  Med,  and  Sur:^.  Joum. 

By  the  same  .Author, 

XIL   PATHOLOGICAL  and  PRACTICAL  RESEARCHES  on  DIS 
EASES  of  the  STOMACH,  the  IN  TESTINAL  CANAL,  tlie  LIY'Eii,  aod 
other  VISCERA  of  the  ABDOMEN. 

« We  have  now  closed  a  very  long  review  of  a  very  valuable  woric,  and  ahlKNH(h 
we  have  endeavoured  to  condense  into  our  pag-es  a  f^eviX  mass  of  impoHant  mattery  we 
feci  that  our  author  has  not  yet  received  justice" — Metlico.i'liirwgical  Unica, 

XI II.  A  RATIONAL  EXPOSltlON  of  the  PHYSICAL  SIQNS  of  DIS- 
BASBS  of  the  LUNGS  and  PLEURA;  Illustrating  their  Pathology  and  Faci- 
litating  their  Dumnosis.  By  Charles  J.  Williams, M.  D.  In  8vo.  with  plates. 

**  Ifwc  arc  not  ["jcatly  mi>>taken,  it  will  lead  to  a  hcttcr  tmdcrstanding,  aiul  a  more 
correct  estimate  ut  the  value  ot  auscuhatiun,  than  any  thuig  that  has yctappeureU." — wIm. 
JMtfd*  Joum, 

XIV.  BECLARD'S  GENERAL  ANATOMY.  Translated  bjr  J.  Toovo, 

M.  D.  Bvn. 

XV.  A  TREATISE  on  FEVER,  By  Southwood- Smith,  M.  D.  Piajii- 
cian  to  tlie  London  Fever  Hospital. 

«  No  work  baa  been  more  hioded  by  the  Reviews  than  the  Treatise  on  Feven*  by 

Southwood  Smith.  Dr.  Johnson,  the  editor  of  the  Mcdicd-Chirurgical  Iteview,  aay^'lt 
is  tl>e  hc8t  w'c  have  ever  perused  on  the  subject  of  fever,  and  in  our  conscience,  \x  e  be- 
lieve it  the  best  that  ever  flowed  from  the  pen  of  physician  in  any  age  or  in  any  country.' " 
"—Am.  Jiled.  Jouru. 

XVI.  MEMOIR  on  the  TREATMENT  of  VENEREAL  DISEASES 
>Vi  i  UOUT  Hb;uCUHY,  employed  at  the  Military  Hospital  of  the  Val-de- 
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Grace.  Translated  from  the  French  of  H.  M.  J.  Dcsnielles,  M.  D.  &.c.  To  which 
it  ftdded,  Obsenntioiis  bjQ*  J.  Gnthriey  Eso.  and  TariovB  docmneiitBy  show- 
ing the  results  of  thii  Mode  ofT^tmenty  In  Great  Britaim  France,  Gennniyf 

and  America,  1  vol.  8vo. 

XVir.  PRINC1PI.es  of  military  surgery,  comprising  Observa- 
tions  on  the  Arrangements,  Police,  anil  Practice  of  Tlospitiils,  and  ou  the  His- 
tory, Treatment,  and  Anomalies  of  Variola  and  Syplulisj  illustrated  with  cases 
and  diBsectioM.  Bj  Johk  Hennbh,  M.  D.^  F.  R.  S.  B*  Inspector  of  Militaiy 
Hospitals — first  American  from  the  third  London  edition,  with  lAfk  of  tas 
Author,  by  his  son,  Dr.  John  Hennen. 

"  The  value  of  Dr.  Hennen's  work  is  too  well  appreciated  to  need  any  praise  of  ours. 
"We  were  only  required  then,  to  bring  the  third  edition  before  the  notice  of  our  readers^ 
and  having  done  thi^  we  ■haU  merely  add,  tliat  the  volume  merits  a  place  in  creiy  lUmtJt 
and  that  no  military  sur}»con  ought  to  be  wltlionl  it." — ,Mcdical  Gazette. 

XVIII.  A  TREATISE  on  PATIIOLOGICAT.  ANATOMY, by  William 
E.  IIouNER,  M.  D.  Adj.  Prof,  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

**  We  can  conscientiously  conunend  it  to  the  membert  of  the  profession,  as  a  satisfactory, 
interesting,  and  instructive  view  of  the  subjects  discussed,  and  as  well  adapted  to  aid 
them  in  forming  a  correct  apprecation  of  the  diseased  conditions  they  are  called  on  to 
lefiefe.**— wlMwKcait  Jmmt  afTtA*  Medkal  Science,  JV0.  9,  ' 

XIX.  A  New  Edition  of  a  TB£ATISB  of  SPECIAL  and  GENEBAIr 
ANATOMY,  by  the  same  author,  2  vols.  8vn. 

XX.  A  New  EdiUon  of  a  T&EATISE  on  PRACTICAL  ANATOMY,  by 
the  same  author. 

XXL  AMERICAN  DISPENSATORY,  Eighth  Edition,  Improved  and 
greatly  Enlarged.  By  Jorh  Rsbkak  Coxb,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Materia  Me- 

dica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    In  1  vol.  8vo. 

XX41.  An  ESSAY  on  IlKMITTfiNT  and  INTERMITTENT  DIS- 
EASES, including  generically  Marsh  Fever  and  Neuralgia — comprising  under 
the  former,  various  anomalies,  obsruritics,  an«l  conset|Ucnces,  and  under  a 
new  systematic  view  of  the  latter,  treating  of  tic  douloureux,  sciatica,  head- 
ache, ophthalmia,  tooth-ache^  palsj,  and  many  other  modes  and  consequences 
of  this  generic  diseasei  by  Johii  Maooulloch,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  &c.  &c. 
Physician  in  Ordinary  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Leopold,  ofSaxe  Cobourg. 

"  In  rendering*  Dr.  MacculIoch*s  work  more  accessible  to  tl.e  profession,  we  are  con- 
scious that  we  aie  doing  the  state  some  service." — Med.  C/ur.  Review, 

**  We  most  Strongly  recommend  Dr.  MaccuUoeh's  treatise  to  the  attention  of  our  me» 
dical  brethren,  fis  presenting  a  most  valuable  maas  of  information^  on  a  most  important 
aubiect" — JV.  Jl.  Med.  and  •Vurfif.  Journal. 

XXIU.  CAZENAVB  and  SCHEBEL,  on  DISEASES  of  the  SKIN. 
Translated  from  the  French.  In  8vo. 

XXIV.  The  PRACTICE  of  PHYSIC,  by  W.  P.  Dewees,  D.  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Midxiifery  in  the  University  or  Pennsylvania,  2  vols.  8vo. 

**  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  decidedly  one  of  the  best  systems  of 
nedieine  extant.  The  tenor  of  the  work  in  general  reflecta  the  highest  honour  on  Dr.De- 
wees's  talents,  industry,  and  capacity  for  the  execution  of  the  arduous  tasic  which  he  had 
undertaken.  It  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  satisfactory  works  which  modern  times  have 
produced,  and  will  be  a  standard  authority." — Lotid.  Med.  and  Sur£r.  Joum.  Aug.  1830. 

XXV.  DEWEES  on  the  DISEASES  of  CHILDREN,  dd  ed.  In  Svo. 

The  objects  of  tliis  work  are,  1st,  to  teach  those  who  have  thecharg^c  of  chihlrcn,  cither 
as  parent  or  guardian,  the  most  approved  meihodii  of  securing  and  improving  their  physi- 
cal powers.  This  is  attempted  by  pointing  out  the  duties  which  the  parent  or  the  guardian 
owes  for  this  purpose,  to  this  interesting,  but  helpless  class  of  beings,  and  the  manner  by 
which  their  duties  shall  be  fulfilled.  And  2d,  to  render  available  a  long  experience  to  these 
objects  of  our  aHcctions,  when  they  become  diseased.  In  attempting  this,  the  avuhor  lias 
aToided  as  much 'as  was  possible,   technicality;'*  and  has  given,  if  he  does  not  (latter  himself 

too  much,  to  each  disease  of  which  he  treats,  its  appropriate  and  dcsij^nat'mi,''  charactiM-s, 
with  a  fidelity  that  will  prevent  any  two  being  cuntounded,  together  wiili  the  bejil  mode 
of  treatinfif  them,  that  either  bis  own  experience  or  that  of  others  has  suggested. 

XXVI.  DEWEES  on  the  DISEASES  of  FEMALES.   3d  ed.  with  addi- 
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Valuable  ll  orks  in  Mcdicitic,  Surgery,  and  Chemistry, 


XXVU.  DEWEES^S  SYSTEM  of  MIDWIFERY.  4th  ed.  with  ailcUtions, 
XX VII r.  CH  APMAN'S  THKIl APEUTICS  and  MATJBBIA  MJBJ>1CA. 
6th  eil.  uith  adilitions.  Xcarfy  ri  fidi/. 

XXIX.  The  AMERICAxN  joi  RiNAL  of  the  MEDIC.VL  SClENCES,Na 
XYL  for  August,  1831.  Arneng  the  Collaboffttors  of  this  work  are  Professors 
Bigeloir,  Channiiie*  Chapman,  Coxe,  Da^idee,  De  Butts,  I>ewee9y  Didcson, 
Dadler,  Fnmcb,  Gibson,  Godman,  Hare,  ifonderson,  Tlorncr,  Hosack,  Jack- 
son,  Macneven,  Mott,  Mus^cy,  Plivsif  k,  I'ottcr,  Sewall,  Warren,  and  Wor- 
thin^ton;  Daniel!,  EnuTSfin,  Fcarn,  (iriflifh,  IIay<.  Hayward,  Ives  Jack- 
son, King,  Moultrie,  Snence,  Ware,  and  Wrigiii. — 7'cmis^  Jive  doUarsptr  au 

XXX.  HUTIN'S  MANUAL  of  PHYSIOLOGY,  in  12mo. 

XXXL  MANUAL  of  MATERIA  MEDIC  A  and  PHARMACY.  ByH. 
M.  Edwards,  M.  D.  and  P.  Vavasseur,  M.  D.  comprising;  a  concise  Descrip- 
tion of  the  articles  used  in  Medicine:  their  l*l^y^ical  and  Clienncal  Properties;  > 
the  liotanical  Cliaracters  of  llie  Medicinal  Plants:  the  Foi  inula'  for  tiie  Prin- 
cipal Otticinal  Preparations  of  the  American,  Parisian,  Dublin,  iv.c.' Piaiiuaco-  . 
pocias;  with  Observations  oa  tlie  Proper  Mode  of  Combining  and  Administer^ 
ing  Henedies.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  numerous  Additions  and 
Corrections,  and  adapted  to  tlie  Practice  of  Medicine  and  to  the  Art  of  Phar- 
macy in  the  Ignited  States.  Dv  Josi  ph  Tocno,  M.  1).  Member  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Medical  Society^  and  E.  Duranoi  Member  of  the  Philadelphia.  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy. 

•*  It  cootaini  all  the  pharmaceutical  information  that  the  physician*  can  dcttre,  and  in 
addition,  a  larger  nais  of  information,  in  relation  to  the  properties,  &c.  of  thtt  <fifferent 

articles  and  preparations  cmplDVcd  in  mediciiie,  thnn  any  of  tlic  <]i<pensr\tones,  and 
tiiink  will  cnlirely  supersede  all  these  publiculion*  in  the  library  oi  the /i%i<c-iun.*' — Jim, 
Jtuni.  of  the  Medical  Sciencet. 

XX  \  1 1.   V  n  KPrrOME  of  the  PHYSIOLOGY,  GENERAL  ANATOMY, 
and  PATHOl.OtiV  of  lilCHAT.  JJy  Thomas  Hkndersox,  M.  1).  !»rolls%oT 
of  the  i'heui  y  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Columbia  College,  Wasbio^Um  > 
City.  1  vol.  8vo.  •  •  I 

**  The  epitome  of  Dr.  Henderion  ought  and  ftiaat  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  emy  < 
physician  desirous  of  useful  knowledge  f  ir  hitnsclf.  or  of  bclnpf  instnimental  in  impai^n^^  ' 
at  to  others,  whose  studies  he  is  expected  to  superintend." — JV*.  A.  Med.  and  Surj,  Jwma. 

XXXIII.  ELLIS' MEDICAL  FORMULARY.  The  Medical  FonnnlafT, 
being  a  collection  of  prescriptions  derived  from  the  writings  and  practice  « 
many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  America  and  Europe.  Bj  Brvjaiox  , 
Ellis,  M.  I),  od  edition,  with  additions. 

**We  wou'.J  especially  recommend  it  to  our  brethren  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  \khose 
insulated  situations  may  preTent  them  from  having  access  to  the  many  uuthoritie's  vhick 
Inre  been  consulted  in  arrnncring  materials  for  this  work." — J*/iil.  JMnL  uml  J'/iff,  Jaum. 

XXXIV.  MAiniNET  S  MANUAL  of  PATHOLOGY,  cnntainin-  the 
Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  and  Morbid  Characters  of  Discases,&c.  I2d  ed.  i  \  ol.  1  liovo-  ' 

'XXXY.  The  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  and  DISEASES  of  theTEETH.  | 
By  Thomab  Bbll,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  L.  S.  &c  In  1  vol.  8to.  with  plates. 

"  We  roust  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  llcll,  whose  work  we  have  no  doubt  will  become  X 
class  book  on  the  important  subject  of  <lcntal  surijerv." — ,'\hiUco-CldrwgicalJievicv^ 
XXXVI.  WiSTAR'S  A^iATOMY.  5th  ed.  2  vols.  8vo. 
XXXVIL  GIBSON'SSURGERY.  Sded.  improved  and  enlai^.  2to1s.8to 

PHEPJIRIXG  FOn  PI? ESS. 
A  CYCLOPAEDIA  of  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE,  Comprising  Treatises 
nil  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeatics, 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  &c.  &c.   E«lited  by  Johw  Forbes,  M.  D.,  P.  R.  S.. 

ALF.x.wm  u  Tw  j-.r.DiK,  M.  D.  and  John  Conoi.ly,  M.  D. 

This  work  will  make  five  or  six  large  8vo.  volumes,  and  will  be  ])ublishc(i  at  intcm-alse' 
tbree  months.  Por  the  revision  and  aduutution  of  the  work  to  tliis  country,  the  publishers 
hu%  c  L  ti  ^^igcd  the  assisuuK-c  of  many  OT OUT  most  disUnguiahed  physiciana»  A  detailed 
prospectus  will  shortly  be  published. 
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